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son) [C.], 492. 

Epsom College, sanatorium, 788. 

Essay writing, 324. 

Euclid, The Position of (E. Ashton-Caine) (C.], 168. 

Eugenics in education, 786. 

Examination, The First School. XIII. 

Subjects, by L. Leigh [A.], 10. 

Examination Policies, Secondary School Teachers 
and (M. L. Newman) [C.], 20. 

Examinations, Competitive (R. M. Carey) (C.J, 572 ; 
Irish Intermediate Certificate, 183; matricu- 
lation, 107; school, 31, 488; Scottish quali- 
fying, 586; Sir M. Sadler on, 322; undue 
importance, 325; university entrance test, 107. 

Examinations and the Board of Education, Second- 
ary School [A.], 503. 

Examinations under Criticism, by R. M. Carey 
(A.J, 288. 


Domestic 
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Exhibitions, Cambridge University Press, 730, 773; 
children’s drawings, 260; craftwork, 254; 
Educational Conference, 131; International 
Child Welfare, 792; mechanical aids to learn- 
ing, 734; Mineral Resources of the Empire, 
86; optical instruments, 730; Physical and 
i Societies, 38, 142; rafts and canoes, 
910. 

Expenditure, report of Committee on national, 639. 


Fame, oscillations of literary, 784. 

Faraday, Michacl, centenary, 716; (G. F. Bridge 
[C.], 630. 

Faraday, Michael—His Place in History, by F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw (A.J, 562. 

Fellowships, Albert Kahn Travelling, 50; research, 
260. 

Films, commission on educational and cultural, 
74, 434, 738; educational, 464; Empire, 862 ; 
reform, 407. (See Cinema.) 

Films, Educational and Documentary [A.], 702. 

Films, The Commission on Educational and Cul- 
tural [A.], 74. 

Films and lantern slides of Germany, 571. 

Food, education, 564; supply, memorandum on 
incorrect teaching, 144. 

Football, ’varsity training, 106. 

Foreign and Dominion Notes, 42, 136, 214, 258, 
330, 425, 520, 568, 626, 720, 7RY, 858. 

Foreign languages, reading, translation, Xc., 482. 

Foreign Languages for Adults (J. Sanderson) [C.], 
310. 

Foreign Tanguages for Industry and Business 
(A. P.) [C.], 628. 

Foreign Languages in Modern Schools [A.J], 561; 
(S. A. Richards) (C.J, 18; (S. W. Wells) {C), 
166; (F. M. Forrest, G. F. Bridge, A. S. Trevis) 
[C.], 139; (S. A. Richards, R. Wake) [C.], 
236; (S. W. Wells, S. A. Richards) [C.], 392. 

Fowler, J. H., The Novel in School (A.J, 624. 

Fox, E. M., Headmistresses in Conference [A.], 488. 

France. Commission on Over-pressure, 330; con- 
ferences, 508; exhibition and congresses, 330; 
holiday courses, 218; prize giving, 732. 

French, language, in a girls’ school, 620; summer 
courses, Clermont and Paris, 256, Nancy and 
Lausanne, 428. 

Froebel Society, 135. 


Games, school, 158, 297. 

Geography as an Examination Subject, by R. H. 
Ducé [A.], 832. 

Geography, in commercial course, 87; in rural 
school, 384. 

German books and book selling, 400. 

German language, vacation courses, 332, 518. 

Germany, 136, 626; lantern slides, 724. 

Gilchrist Educational Trust, 508. 

Glamorgan Summer School, 428. 

Gloucester, Bishop of, and Education Bill, 195. 

Gordon, V. È. C., A Modern Girls’ School: Hirst 
Park, Ashington (A.J, 619. 

Grammar, of foreign languages, 481. 

Grants, maintenance, 29; school building, 254; to 
local authorities, 640. 

Gregory, Sir R., The Worth of Science [A.], 94. 


Headnuistresses in Conference, by E. M. Fox [A.], 
488. 

Health, London school children’s, 719, 789; medical 
inspection, 158; ‘ under-fives,’’ 30. 

Health and Cleanliness Council, 326. 

Hearnshaw, F. J. C., Michael Faraday—His Place 
in History [A.], 562. 

Hereford Cathedral School, 50, 545. 

Hermeneia--A Myth, by B. Anderton [A.], 728. 

Historians, function, 585. 

Holiday Courses, Conferences and Tours [A.}, 256, 
518. (See Summer Courses.) 

Holiday tasks, 642. 

Holidays, Bournemouth School, 180; 
over,” 718. 

Homework, 105. 

Honours, King's Birthday, 494; New Year, 120. 

Hospitals, lectures on, 730; Sir James Barrie on 
children’s, 34. 

Hostels, vouths’, 326, 563. 

Howlers, Some Recent French [A.], 634. 

Huxley, J., Aims of School Biology [A.], 479. 

Hygiene, education in social, 142; summer school, 
216; teaching in schools, 108. 


“ spread 


India, conferences, 258; lectures, 744, 788; Scotch 
educationists, 108. 

Individual Attention, by D. McCourt [A.], 771. 

Inspection of Schools by Women, The (Mrs. S. 
Platt) [C.J], 22. 

Inspections, The Futility of Full, by M. Cleeve 
[A.J], 388. 

Institute for the Study of Education in the Empire, 
A Central, by F. Clarke [A.], 767. 

Institute of Education, plan for, 642. 

Institute of Handicraft Teachers, 135. 

Institute of Industrial Psychology, National, 44, 
260, 509, 526, 700, 792. 

Institute of Sociology, vacation visits, 518, 

Intelligence, England's, 588; tests, 694. 

Intelligence Tests in Civil Service Examinations, 
by S. B. Lucas [A.], 569. 

Intelligence Tests in South African Schools, by 
W. L. Speight (A.J, 262. 

Internationalism, 106. 


Ireland—-FREE STATE, adult education, 33; edu- 
cation estimates, 507; examinations in second- 
ary schools, 252; fifth year examination, 252 ; 
rural schools, 12; standardizing committees, 
109; vocational education, 109; NOrRTHERN— 
Stranmillis Training College, 585, 787 ; teachers’ 
salaries and rights, 252, 327, 424, 507, 850. 

Irish language, ccmpulsory, cost of revival, 183; 
problem, 327. 

Italian language, summer courses, 256, 428. 


Jane Looks at Jane, by Lady Adams [A.], 297. 

Johnstone, M. A., A School Course in Human 
Physiology [A.J], 623, 723. 

Joint Committee, report of four secondary asso- 
ciations, 180. 

Journeys, school, 848. 


Kendall, G., Must we Teach J,egends ? [A.], 240. 


Languages, commercial course, 88, 159; spoken, 163. 

T,atin, in girls’ schools, 180, 772. 

Latin, in secondary schools, by M. Cleeve [A.], 722 ; 
(M.S. Walker) (C.], 774; public schools, 847. 

League of Nations, books on, 790. 

Teague of the Empire and Victoria League, 524. 

Learning, Lord Buckmastet’s plea for, 35. 

Lectures, American studies, food, 141; French Art 
Exhibition, 710; King Edward's Hospital 
Fund, 144; mental hygiene discussions, 724; 
parents’, 682; popular, 434; public health, 
336; Russia, 816; vocational guidance, 526; 
University College, London, 298. 

LEEDS UNIVERSITY, 250. 

Legal case, Erasmus Smith Schools, 585, 787. 

Legends, Must we Teach ? by G. Kendall {A.], 240. 

Libraries, school, 464. 

Lighting of Schools, The, 850; [A.], 833. 

Literature, “largeness,” 34; Sir A. Quiller-Couch 
on, 407. 

Liverpool, education in, 64; Huyton College for 
Girls, 563. 

LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY, Spanish course, 142. 

Lloyd, J., A Junior Technical School [A.J], 229. 

Local Authorities and Burnham Award, 249; 
teachers’ salaries, 583. 

London, Birkbeck College, 856; Botanic Gardens, 
510; College of Preceptors, 192, 262, 528, 
682; Day Training College lectures, 50; 
Francis Holland School, N.W. 1, 559; Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, 35; Imperial 
Institute, 526; Institute for Imperial Educa- 
tion, 715; Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
44, 260, 509, 526, 700, 792; Junior Building 
School, 366 ; King’s College Medical School, 786; 
Mercer's School, 509 ; Merchant Taylors’ School, 
the new, 500; Montessori Training College, 524 ; 
Royal Academy of Arts, 428; Royal Academy 
of Music, 50, awards, 260, 336, 432, vacation 
course, 428; St. Mary’s Hospital, new medical 
school, 588; School of Economics, 424, 724; 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 524; 
School of Librarianship, 366. 

London County Council, annual report of education 
officer, 247; bursaries, 848; children’s clinic, 
344; day continuation schools, 585; education 
estimates, 420; evening classes, 248; health of 
school children, 719; lectures for teachers, 248, 
730; memorandum on private schools, 407 ; 
playing ficld, Streatham, 582. 

LONDON UNIVERSITY, Bedford College for Women, 
36, 586; College Hall for women, 644, 786; 
construction, 250, 509; design, 184; extension 
lectures, 790; grants, 848; King’s College, 208, 
786,816; Librarianshipschool, 216; new college 
buildings, 784; presentation day, report, 
statistics, 408; Special Entrance Examination, 
682; University College, 720, 788. 

Lucas, S. B., Intelligence Tests in Civil Service 
Examinations [A.], 569. 

Lunn, H. P., A Co-educational Secondary School 
[A.], 295. 


McCourt, D., A Modernist’s Nightmare, 565; 
Individual Attention, 771; Taking the Long 
View, 698; The Scientists [A.], 514. 

McMillan, The late Marguret (A. Mansbridge) [C.), 
312. 

Manchester Gramniar School, 157, 184. 

Manual work, in rural schools, 381. 

Marr Trust, Troon, 420. 

Mathematics, in a girls’ school, 620. 

Mathematics, Practical Problems in, by A. H. 
Stuart [A.J], 621, 696, 769. 

Mathematics as an Examination Subject, by L. 
Crosland [A.], 14, 161, 231. 

Mechanical Aids to Learning [A.], 734. 

Memorials, Bernard, Dr. J., 46; Jones, Sir H., 851 ; 
Jones, Sir J. M., 773; Tout, Prof., 16. 

Mexico, 520. 

Miller, D. G., Manchester Grammar School [A.], 157. 

Modern languages, acquiring, 110, 163. 

Modern Languages and the School Certificate 
Examination, The Teaching of, VI. The School 
Certificate Yeer, by S. W. Wells [A.], 299, 481. 

Morant, Sir R., and staff, 30. 

Morgan, H. T., The Non-Selective Centra! School 
(A.], 765. 

Music, in Schools, 49U; instrumental (Wales), 587 ; 
Sir W. Davies’s work, 325, 587 ; Welsh Academy, 
717. 


N.U.T., The Yarmouth Conference of the [A.J], 364. 
National Book Council, 142. 


Needlework, 12. 

Newport Education Committee, 
scheme, 266. 

New Zealand, 42, 568. 

Novel in School, The, by J. H. Fowler [A.], 624. 


Obituary, Beloe, Rev. R. D., 164; Bradshaw, 
Mr. J. G., 706; Clark, Mr. J., 628; Culver- 
well, Mr. F. P., 390; Devine, Mr. A., 120; 
Flias, Mr. R., 628; Foster, Sir G., 706, 774; 
Glenavy, Lord, 390; Graham, Dr. J., 706; 
Hooper, Mr. J., 164; James, Dr. H. A., 833; 
Pullinger, Mr. W., 522; Reichel, Sir H., 573; 
Shuttleworth, Mr. A., 774; Symonds, Sir A., 
235; Tate, Mr. A. J., 164; Watson, Mr. A. L., 
46; Wilson, Canon J. M., 304. 

Occasional Notes, 3U, 104, 178, 248, 322, 406, 504, 
583, 641, 714, 783, 846. 

Officers’ Training Corps, 38, 184, 254. 

Onlooker (see Personal Paragraphs). 

Orange Free State, 626. 

Oratory in Schools, by C. B. Armstrong [A.], 564. 

Overseas Settlement, women in the Dominions, 144. 

Oxford, Wolsey Hall Correspondence College, 682. 

OXORD UNIVERSITY, changes, 584, 785;  Extra- 
mural studies, $44; fourth class, 106; govern- 
ment, Bodleian Library, 408, 735. 


reorganization 


` 


Pageants, 366. 

Palestine, 789. 

Pamphlets, banking as career, 720; Broadcast 
geography lessons, 586; Foreign Languages in 
Modern Schools, 34; International Bureau of 
Education, 254; librarianship, 584; research 
in education, 324; vacation courses, 428; 
“What to Read," 34. 

Parents’ National Educational Union, 135. 

Peace, Carnegie Endowment for International, 
educational intercourse, 323. 

Peace day, proposals, 249. 

Pensions, teachers’ (Irish), 327. 

Pentre School, experiment, 229. 

Percy, Lord E., on educational policy, 506. 

Personal Paragraphs, 46, 120, 164, 235, 304, 390, 
404, 572, 628, 706, 774, 838. 

Physics, at British Association, 715. 

Physiology, A School Course in Human, by M. A. 
Johnstone [A.J], 623, 723. 

Physical training, vacation course, 428. 

“ Pictorial Hducation,” 254. 

Pictures, Bible, 432; talking school, 218. 

Poland, reviews, 425. 

Preceptors, A Headmaster’s, by H. E. Bryant [A.], 
232. 

Prejudices, Sir A. Keith on, 586. 

Preparatory Schools, Dr. Norwood on, 180. 

Prideaux, P. H., The Burnham Scales [A.], 301. 

Primary School, The [A.], 177; Report and some 
Implications (W. L. Sargant) [C.], 238. 

Primary School, The Function of the (A.], 322. 

Primary schools, 488; examinations, 31; (Scot- 
land), 182; (Wales), 40. 

Prize Awards—-Translation: Barbara (F. Werfel), 
240; Chanson de Quasimodo (V. Hugo), 396 ; 
Dans le Passé Mort (P. Loti), 708 ; Das Stunden- 
buch (R. M. Rilke), 172; Die Spitzhacke (G. 
Hauptmann), 634; French quotations, 574; 
Ia Dernière Flamme (H. Bordeaux), 98; 
Rückblick (H. Morgenthaler), 494; Poem 
(C. Morgenstern); Sardines à l'huile (G. 
Fourest), 24; Sobre Casi Nada (J. Camba), 
312; Sonnet (M. A. Buonarotti), 776; Walter 
Frewen Lord Memorial, 366. 

Prize Competitions, 24, 98, 172, 240, 312, 306, 494, 
574, 634, 708, 776, 840; Essay, 26, 100, 174, 
244, 31%, 400, 498, 576, 636, 710, 778, 842. 

Professional Classes Aid Council, 190, 732. 

Prose composition, 481. 

Psychology in education, 694, 715. 

Public schools, age of entry, 250; epidemics, 847; 
reforms, 847. 

Publishers’ Notices and catalogues, 16, 48, 141, 244, 
254, 264, 266, 268, 275, 277, 298, 355, 366, 400, 
425, 462, 490, 402, 561, 563, 688, 695, 724, 728, 
744, 788, 702, 816, 856, 860. 

Punishments, collective, 327. 


R. F. C., Dr. R. P. Scott—In Appreciation [0.]}, 235. 
Raby, G. H., “ Talking ” in Schools [A.], 334. 
Rambling clubs and youths’ hostels, 326, 563. 
Religious instruction, 695; day school, 258, 

“ Remainders,” publishers’, 790. 

Reorganization and the Junior Technical School 
TA], 103. 

Reet chemical laboratories, 266; education, 
715, 840; mental, 643; organic chemistry, 110 ; 
organized educational, D09; scientific, 643, 
715, 849; mental, 643; organic chemistry, 110; 
apprentices, 505 ; surgical, 330; university, 508, 
850. 

Reviews, 59, 111, 186, 275, 355, 449, 539, 589, 645, 
743, 807, 872. 

Rice, Mr. W., work for this Journal, 494. 

Richards, S. A., The Written Word [A.], 163. 

Robertson, Sir C. G., address to science masters, 
253; Educational Development, 1831-1931 
[A.], 693. 

Rockets, 563. 

Rosetti, Christina, 416. 

Royal Air Force, 808. 

Royal Drawing Society, 185, scholarship, 660, 

Royal Society of Teachers, 406. 
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Rugby School, 83; Mr. W. W. Vaughan's head- 
mastership, 304. 

Russell, A. H., Checking Calculations [A.], 384. 

Russia, 141, 720, 789. 


St. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY, University Chapel, 108. 

Salaries—Burnham Committees, 301, 783, 847; 
Burnham Scales, 105, 244, 249, 301, 504, 
640, 786; Civil Service, 640; cuts, 583, 640, 
714, 783, 786, 847, 849; Dr. Graham's proposals, 
179; teachers’ and local authorities, 5&3 ; Irish, 
252; Scottish, 182, 326, 718; Welsh, 724; 
uncertificated teachers’, 266. 

Salary ‘‘ Cuts,” Higher Education and [A.], 713. 

Salesinanship, 716. 

“Samurai,” Typical School Curricula and Time 
Tables, I. Introduction (A.], 7. 

Scholarship awards. 1. Universities and Colleges, 
672; 2. Schools, 674. 

Scholarships, British Institute, Paris, 366; com- 
petitive science, 253; Dalcroze FEurhyth- 
mics, 260; Ferranti, 792; Manchester Uni- 
versity, 524; medical, 588; People’s League 
of Health Travelling, 184; Roval Drawing 
Society, 660; teachers’ travelling, 100. 

Schools, boarding and day, 172; buildings, 642; 
central, 31, 691, non-selective, 765; day 
continuation, 585; endowed public, 693; 
junior technical, 103; nursery, 583; open-air, 
218; private, 36, 262, 407; rural State board- 
ing, 587; voluntary, 406, 584. (See also 
Public, Secondary, Pr .) 

Schools, Boarding and (de V. Payen-Payne) 
(C.], 141; Trade (A. H. Stuart) [C.], 837. 
Science, advent of, 693; at British Association 
Centenary, 714; culture, 253, in rural schools, 
381; pure and applied, 110; renaissance of last 
fifty years, 183; school teaching, 850 ; Scotland, 

251: 

Science, The Worth of, by Sir R. Gregory [A.], 94. 

Scientific staffs in public services, 326. 

Scientists, missionaries needed, 250; warning, 181. 

Scientists, The, by D. McCourt [A.], 514. 

Scotland, Economy Report, 644; Educational 
Institute, 507; grants and salaries, 787; 
higher courses, secondary schools, 250; lumber 
in education, 32; narrow science teaching, 251 ; 
primary curriculum, 717; salary troubles, 507, 
644; teachers’ training colleges, 182, 120, 
report, 508; unemployed teachers, 420. 


Scott, Dr. R. P.--In Appreciation, by R. F. C. 
ra.) [O.], 235. 
Scouts, 478. 


Secondary and higher education, Bradford; com- 
mission on, 323. 

Secondary education, English and American 107 ; 
Discontent [C.J], 837; Welsh, 717. : 

Secondary schools, accommodation, 180; ¢o-edu- 
cational, 295; examinations, 31; feeg 583; 
higher courses (Scottish), 250; (Irish system), 
TAN; statistics, 179, 583; why children leave, 

© 324. i 

Sex, incquality, 695; instruction, 642. 

Shorthand, in commercial course, 160. 

Sidcup, new County School for Boys, 390. 

Smuts, General, address to British Associatign, 714. 

South Africa, 858. 

Spain, 520. 

Spanish language, at Cardiff University College, 785 ; 
summer courses, 256, 298, 332; teaching, 259. 

Speech, B.B.C., 783; days, 588; defects, travelling 
teacher for correcting, 142 ; stammerers, 719. 

Speight, W. L., Intelligence Tests in South African 
Schools [A.], 262. 

Spenser, H. J., Commercial Education and Sales- 
manship in Schools [A.], 8. 

Sports, individualism, 109. | 

Story books, schoolboy, 170. 

Stuart, A. H., Practical Problems in Mathematics 
[A.], 621, 696, 769. 

Studentships, Anglo-French awards, 662; fifl-time, 
218; Sir W. Meyer, 158. ' 

Sadan, 332. 

Summer Courses, Conferences, and Tours [A], 332, 
428. (See Holiday Courses.) \ 

Sweden, 789. 

Switzerland, 428, 858. 


Taking the Long View, by Dan McCourt [A.]} 698. 

“ Talking ” in Schools, by G. H. Raby [A.], 334. 

Taxes, land, 587. 

Teachers, alliance with parents, 192; aad the 
election, 786; graduates in mental philosophy, 
182; men for boys, 327; prejudices of, 641; 
promotion, 33 ; Secondary School (Ireland), 183 ; 
training (Scotland), 182, 420, 506; training 
and unity, 33; unemployed (Scotland) 420; 
unemployment insurance, 848. 

Teachers’ Guild, benevolent funds, 50. 

Teachers’ KR Council, 30. 

Teaching Efficiency (H. Richardson) [C.), 18, 170; 
(W. R. Anderson, J. S. Davies) [C.], 133. 

Terms, length of school, 641. 

Textbooks, commercial course, 161; truthful, 106. 

“The Mayor of Casterbridge,” 325. 

Theology, Lambeth Diploma, 164. 

Thomas, T. I., Rugby [A.], 83. 

Time and Shylock (M. Steppat) (C.J, 630. 

Topics and Events, 50, 142, 218, 258, 366, 432, 524, 
571, 662, 730, 790, 862. 

Tours, British headmistresses’ Canadian, 158; 
Public Schools Empire, 250; Teachers' Cana- 
dian, 216, 490, 524. 


Training colleges, 488; Church of Ireland, 35; 
Scotland, 182, 420, 506. 

Transfer from Primary to Secondary Schools in 
Wales, by E. T. Davis [A.], 40. 

Translators, expert, 107. 

Typewriting, in commercial course, 160. 


U.S.S.R., Latin characters of alphabets, 790. 

United States, 214; broadcasting, 568; Carnegie 
Foundation, 720; Columbia University, 110; 
culture, 862; educational centres, 428; educa- 
tional literature, 816; ventilation, 860. 

Understanding Misunderstanding (H. Richardson) 
{C.], 572. 

Universities, American students in British, 366; 
attacked, 249; congress, 581; federal, 250; 
grants, 642; overcrowding, 181; undergradu- 
ates from secondary schools, 584; weakness of 
Scottish, 325; what wrong, 850. 

University and School Holidays and Functions, 
144, 338, 464, 792. 

University extension, 694. 

University Grants Committee, report, 420. 

University representation, 184, 249, 416, 509. 

University Women, International Federation of, 790. 


Vacation Courses, Conferences, and Tours [A.], 142, 
216. 

Varia, 48, 140, 266, 386, 425, 724, 792, 856. 

Virgil, bimillenary, 510. 

Vocational guidance, 587 ; pamphlets, 33. 


Wales, adult education, 252; agriculture and 
industries, 717; Board of Education's report 
and sixth-form work, 416; dispute over denomi- 
national school, 644; dramatic art, 587; 
future education, 251; higher education and 
Civil Service, 785 ; history and music, Rhondda, 
785; instrumental music, 587; national 
orchestra, 325; national unity, 717; re- 
orgunizing education, 251, 416, 851 ; rural educa- 
tion, 36; secondary education, 717, 860; Uni- 
versity of Wales, Guild of Graduates, 324; 
youth, 508. 

Wallice, some Experiments in the Teaching of 
Classics [A.J], 772. 

Weather Study in Rural Elementary Schools, The 
Teaching of [A.J], 566. 

Wellingborough Grammar School, 524. 

Wells, S. W., The Teaching of Modern Languages 
and the School Certiticate Examination, VI; 
I, 299; II, 11 [A.], 481. 

Welsh language, 40, 508, 785. 

Welsh Musical Academy, 717. 

Westminster Training College, The New Regime 
at (A.J, 260. 

What a Master Learnt from His Pupils, by H. E. 
Bryant [A.], 721. 

ki I So. from my Colleagues, by H. E. Bryant 

A.J], 430. 

White, J. A., The Curriculum of the Central School 
{A.]}, 601. 

Women, International Federation of University, 136. 

Wood, G. S., A Rural School--Brampton County 
Secondary School [A.], 375. 

Written Word, The, by S. A. Richards [A.], 163. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES 
AND BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


ART 


Architecture in England, The Story of (W. H. 
frey), 276. 

Art, An Hour of (W. Pach), 589. 

Art, Picture-Book of British (E. M. O. Dickey), 873. 

Basketry and Weaving (P. Orman), 276. 

Design for Crafts (R. H. Brown), 276. 

Figure Drawing (B. Johnson), 872. 

Handwriting of the Renaissance, The (S. A. Tannen- 
baum), 188. 

History in Stones (C. E. S. Norton), 873. 

Important People (J. H. Down), 1388. 

Metal-work, A First Book of (B. Cuzner), 188. 

Paint-box, The (M. Armstrong), 809. 

Painted Fabrics (I. B. Littlejohn), 188. 

Patchwork and Appliqué (V.C. Alexander), 188. 

Pattern Design, A Second Book of (W. Higgins), 276. 

Portrait Gallery, An Oxford (J. E. Courtney), 540. 

Pottery and Modelling (S. W. Anthonies), 276. 

Water-Colour Guidance (J. H. Brown), 873. 

Wheelwright’s Shop, The (G. Sturt), 112. 

Wood-carving, Practical (E. Rowe), 276. 

Woodwork (T. Burridge), 276. 


ATLASES AND MArs 


Atlas, Philips’ International (ed. G. Philip), 812. 

Atlas, The Pupil's World (W. S. Birkett, G. G. Lewis), 
812. 

Atlas of Asia, W. & A. K. Johnston’s Effective 
Wall, 812. 

Map of India, Sane’s Pictorial (C. K. Sane), 592. 

Map of North America, Philips’ Picture (M. W. 
Spilhaus), 592. 

Map of Seventeenth Century England, 280. 

Map of the World, The Navy League and Air, 64. 

Maps, Examples of Weather, 592. 

Maps, New Large Outline, Europe, 812. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Adams, Letters of Henry (ed. W. C. Ford), 112. 

Barnardo, Doctor (J. W. Bready), 188. 

Beale, In the Days of Miss (C. Steadman), 743. 

Carpenter, Edward (G. Beith), 540. 

Dostoevsky (E. H. Cart), 873. 
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Trigonometry, Plane (F. G. W. Brown), 190. 

Trigonometry, Stage ` A ” (C. V. Durell), 749. 

Trigonometry and Calculus, Test Papers in (J. J. 
Walton), 359. 


1 
Li 


Vector Analysis, Introduction to (L. R. Shorter). 


359. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Athletes in Action (F. A. M. Webster), 602. 

Babel, or the Past, Present, and Future of Human 
Speech (R. Paget), 74. 

Babv of To-day, The (Mrs. J. L. Hewer), 286. 

Bibliography, A Students’ Manual (A. Esdaile), 816. 

Cambridge, The Students’ Handbook to the Uni- 
versity and Colleges of, 816. 

Career, Methods of Choosing a (F. M. Earle), 645. 

Careers for Women, Hotel and Restaurant (E. M. 
Porter), 660. 


Christmas Books, 852. 
Cookery and Dietetics, International (H. B. Weir), 
118 


Cookery Book, A General (B. Clay), 660. 

Cricket Up-to-Date (E. H. D. Sewell), 602. ° 

Dog Book, The Practical (F. C. Ash), 118. 

Domestic Subjects (G. Plummer, C. M. Hutchinson), 
R82. 


Embroidery, English (1,. F. Pesel), 658. 

Embroidery, Needle-Weaving (Dryad Leaflet No. 
79), 648. 

Encyclopaedia, Everyman's, 546, 815. 

Encyclopaedia, Laurie’s Household (A. C. S. Ash- 
more), S15. 

Encyclopaedia, The Nuttall (G. E. Christ, A. L. 
Haydon), 546. 

Felt-work (G. E. Thornton), 815. 

Fit, The Fun of Feeling (C. Jeffery), 602. 

Food and the Family, Problems in (G. G. Reeves), 
660. 

Football, Association (J. Graves), 8&2. 

Football, Rugby (E. H. D. Sewell), 882. 

Health and Social Evolution (G. Newman), 355. 

Health in the Nursery (V. E. M. Bennett), 286. 

Housecraft, Hygiene, and Care of Infants (J. W. 
Hayes, H. Emlyn-Jones), 286. 

Housekeeping for the Million, Better (J. 8. Bain- 
bridge), 286. 

How to Keep Fit after Forty (R. Thornhill), 602. 

John Bull at Home (K. Silex), 816. 

Journalism, Modern (C. F. Carr, F. E. Stevens), 286. 

Knowledge, An Outline of Modern (cd. W. Rose), 807. 

Librarianship, A Primer of (ed. W. E. Doubleday), 
815. 


Lip-reading (I. R. Ewing), 74. 

Meeting, The Outdoor (J. F. Finn), 74. 

Needlework, Progressive Pattern-making and Cut- 
ting-out for (Mrs. If. Griffith), 638. 

Needlework, Textbook (I. M. Nance), 882. 

Necdlework for the New Junior Schools (G. Fearn- 
side), 658, 

Paton's List of Schools and Tutors, 702. 

Physical Training in the Infant School (F. A. 
Morgan), 602. 

Speaking, A Common-Sense Guide to Public (J. F. 
Finn), 74. 

Speech Training, The Play Way (R. Bennett), 74. 

Speech Training (A. Mc R. Chapman), 882. 

Swimming for All (R. C. Venner), 882. 

The Changing World: a Broadcast Symposium 
(B.B.C.), R16. 

Whitaker, 1931, 74. 

Work (A. Tilgher), 461. 

Year Book Press, 458, 594. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Arabic, Elementary (R. A. Nicholson), 360. 

Bossnet, Selections from (ed. C. H. C. Wright), 192. 

Comedies, One-Act (ed. A. G. Fite), 878. 

Contes et Récits (ed. F. M. Forrest), 459. 

Contes du XIX" Siècle (P. Vrijdaghs, W. Ripman), 
ns. 

Cours Moderne (J. Archer, H. A. Hatfield), 459. 

Croquis d'un Flineur (T. Stanley), 545. 

Das neue Deutschland (P. Meyer, G. Nauck), 750. 

Deutsche Dichter und Denker der Gegenwart (A. 
Closs), 750, 

Deutsche Jugend (J. J. Findlay), 878. 

Deutsches Leben (A. S Macpherson), 192; 
Macpherson, P. Str6omer), 750. 

Die Kapitalistinnen und Zwei 
(ed. C. E. Gates), 750. 

Die Karavane (W. Hauff), 593. 

Dictionary, French-Engli-h and English-French 
(J. O. Kettridge), 192. 

Dictionary in Three Languages, H. Offinger’s Pocket 
Technological (H. Krenkel), 545. 

Douze Contes (G. de Maupassant), 360. 

Dutch Phonetic Reader, A (E. E. Quick, J. G. Schil- 
thius), 360. 

French, A Practical Approach to (S. A. Richards), 
192, 459. 

French, Brush Up Your (W. G. Hartog), 459. 

Freuch, Common Errors in (C. H. Leather), 360. 

French, Translation from (L. E. Kastner, J. Marks), 


(A. S. 


andere Novellen 


9420. 

French and German Tanguages, Langenscheidt’s 
Pocket Dictionary of the (E. Klatt), 458. 

French Classicism, Introduction to (H. Caudwell), 
545. 

French Course, Beginners’ (A. C. Clark), 878. 

French Course, The Fluent (W. A. Morrison), 750. 

French Course for Schools, A (H. F. Collins), 545. 

French Grammar for Science Students (P. Gray), 
593. 

French Plays, Short (A. F. Sack). 360. 

French Plays for Boys (Dr. Ritchie), 750. 

French Poetry and in Oral French, Exercises in Com- 
prehension of (J. D. Berbiers), 459. 

French Poets, Nine (H. E. Berthon), 116. 

French Practice, A Manual of (F. A. Hedgcock), 750. 

French Practice for Lower and Middle Forms, Rapid 
(E. F. Horsley, C. L. A. Bonne), 593. 

French Reader, A Financial and Industrial (ed. 
L. R. Gleed), 545. 

French Reader, A Modern Commercial (A. C. Clark, 
H. Checkley), 459. 

French Readers, Active (G. M. Bennktt, E. Peyre), 
192 


French Series, Arnold's Modern (M. A. Lebonnois, 
&c.), 730. 


French Synonyms, Cassell’s Dictionary of (P. O. 
Crowhurst), 360. 

French Test Papers, Practical (J. G. owdell), 116. 

French Texts, New Term (H. Lasalle, P. Plantefol), 
459. 

French Texts, Rivington’s Plain (ed. A. R. Florian), 
594. 

French Translation Practice (E. J. A. Groves), 459. 

French Verbs, Complete Conjugation of (J. O. 
Kettridge), 593. 

French with a Smile (P. J. B. Neilson), 750. 

French Words, Difficult (G. W. F. R. Goodridge), 
116. 

German, Brush Up Your (J. B. C. Gnindy), 459. 

German, Commercial (K. E. Richter, H. W. Nord- 
mieyer), S78. 

EE Commercial Reader, A First (S. V. Dutton), 

92. 

German Course (A. C. Clark, W. O. Williams), 878. 

German Course, A First Year (L. M. Hayes), 545. 

German Course for Beginners, A New (J. Rivers), 
750. 

German for Beginners (P. R. Pope), 594. 

German Grammar Self-taught (W. E. Weber), 192. 

German Lyric Poetry (N. Macleod), 116. 

Gaman Poetry (A. W. Bain), 545, 

German Reader, First (G. M. Howe, F. W. C. 
Lieder), 593. 

German Reader, Second (P. Vrijdaghs, W. Rip- 
man), 403. 

German Verbs, Complete Conjugation of (J. O. 
Kettridge), 593. 

Hans Franck (ed. C. E. Stockton), 750. 

Henri Bernay (ed. D. Gurney, G. C. Scott), 459. 

Historie de Blondine (La Comtesse de Ségur), 192. 

Ingleterra, En (M. Skiter), S78. 

Italian Sbort Stories, Contemporary (cd. H. R. 
Marraro), 593. 

Jean de la Brète (ed. C. F. Zeek), 503. 

La Bête dans les Neiges (F. Parn), 750. 

La Fée de lIle (E. Souvestre), 878. 

La Gaviota (J. Caballero), 459. 

Ia Petite Soeur de Trott (A. Lichtenberger), 102. 

Languages, Modern, 449. 

Le Désert de Glace (J. Verne), 750. 

Le Grand Meaulnes (A. Fournier), 360, 

Tre Nuage Rose (G. Sand), R78. 

Le Trésor du Vieux Seigneur (Erckmann-Chatrian), 
192. 

Legendes Normandes (I,. Bascan), 192. 

Les Affaires (W. Lumb), 750. 

Les Deux Frères (A. Dumas), 750. 

Les Malheurs de Sophic (La Comtesse de Ségur), 
116. 

Lehrbuch der englischen Sprache (T. Pesta, M. 
Schmidsfelden), 192. 

Lope de Vega (ed. J. W. Barker), 878 

Ludovic Boutinon (ed. D. Gurney, G. C. Scott), 549. 

Maurois, André (ed. E. G. Le Grand), 545. 

Mérimée, Prosper (ed. D. S. Blondheim), 878. 

Modern Language Studies, The Year's Work in 
(W. J. Entwistle), 360. 

Monsicur le Vent et Madame la Pluie (P. de Musset), 
700. 

Nouveau Lexique (H. N. Adair), 872. 

Palacio Valdes (H. Alpern, J. Martel), 878. 

Petite Madame (A. Lichtenberger), 102. 

Pototo ct la T.S.F. (T. Lendtre), 192. 

Renard et ses Confrères (1L. Chauveau), 503. 

Ronsard (Cambridge University Press), 116. 

Scènes Parisiennes (G. I’ Honoré), 459. 

Spanish, Matriculation Tests in (L. T. Arundel), 459. 

Tristan Derème (ed. E. Casati), 750. 

Trois Contes Faciles (C. Normand), 593. 

Voltaire (ed. A. Wilson-Green), 878. 

Wer Liest Mit ? (A. Kern), 750. 

Wörterbuch Zur Deutschen Literatur (H. Rohl), 878. 


Music 


Bab Ballads, The (W. S. Gilbert), 362. 

Bach (C. S. Terry), 458. 

Bands, A Complete Guide to Children’s Percussion 
(L. E. De Rusette), 314. 

Beethoven, 194. 

Carols, Traditional Christmas (D. S. Smith), 814. 

Chantons en Chocur (P. Ernou), 104. 

Chopin, 194. 

Dance Games for Little Ones (D. Carter), 116. 

Dances, The Apted Book of (ed. W. S. Porter, &c.), 
654. 

Follow My Leader [Part-Singing] (H. Mason), 814. 

Gramophone Records, 362, 458, 504, 814. 

Hosanna (W. T. Grigg-Smith, &c.), 104. 

Hymns (Oxford University Press), 194. 

Kammermusikdichtung (F. K. Grimm), 116. 

Music, A Gateway to (W. W. Blancké, J. Speck), 458. 

Music, English (W. H. Hadow), 654. 

Music, piano, 654. 

Music. The Men Bchind the (ed. C. H. Warren), 654. 

Music by British Composers (L. B. M. Dyer), 458. 

Music of the Scventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
(L. Smith), 362. 

Music through Ear and Eye, The Columbia (P. A. 
Scholes), 654. 

Ravel, 194. : 

Song, Centuries of (R. S. Thatcher), 194. 

Song Book, The Roundabout, 116. 


.Songs, Action, 814. 


Songs with Descants (C. Forster, K. G. Finlay), 104. 
Suite fiir Violoncello und Piano (F. K. Grimm), 116. 
Vocal Music, 814. 
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POETRY AND DRAMA 


Ballads and Ballad-Plavs (ed. J. Hampden), 591, 

Ballads of England and Scotland, Old (R. Arm- 
strong), 451. 

Dante (A. H. Norway), 875. 

Drama, A History of Early Nineteenth Century 
(A. Nicoll), 279. 

Drama, The Theory of (A. Nicoll), 591. 

Drayton, Campion and Jonson (G. Beaumont), 451. 

Drumgarth (P. Blair), 875. 

English Verse for Foreign Students (S. Potter), 62. 

** Hamlet’ in Modern Rush (H. C. G. Stevens), 747. 

Henry V (W. Shakespeare), 811. 

Jew of Malta, The (C. Marlowe), 357. 

King Lear (W. Shakespeare), 811. 

Marlowe (J. Robertson), 279, 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, John (ed. G. M. Davis), 591. 

Pauline (R. Browning), 279. 

Play-Making and Plays (J. Merrill, M. Fleming), 591. 

Plays, A Book of Marionette (A. Stoddard, T. 
Sarg), 63. 

Plays, Modern Short (E. Phillpotts, &c.),591. 

Plays, Six One-Act (E. Adkins), 543. 

Plays, Two (C. Richards), 811. 

Plays, Village Drama Society (Year Book Press), 811. 

Plays, Y.B.P. Series (Year Book Press), 747, 811, 875. 

Plays for Little Plavers (J. Hampden), 650. 

Plays from Great Novels, Class-room (D. Hollom), 
451. 

Plays in England, Mystery and Miracle (W. and L. 
Townsend), 811. 

Plays of To-day, One-Act (J. W. Marriott), 747. 

Poems of Action (V. H. Collins, H. A. Treble), 811. 

Poetry, A Hundred Years of English (E. B. Powley), 
279. 

Poetry, An Hour of American (G. E. Russell), 62. 

Poetry, Pattern (R. Wilson), 650. 

Poetry, The Nature of English (L. S. Harris), 543. 

Poetry Book, An Intermediate (R. Moorhouse), 451. 

Poetry Book, Second Datfodil (E. L. Fowler), 451. 

Poetry in France and England (J. Stewart), 650. 

Rossetti and Her Poetry, Christina (E. Birkhead), 
279. 

Shakespeare, Scenes from (ed. J. D. Wilson), 279. 

Shakespeare, Selected Plavs (ed. A. R. Florian), 543. 

Shakespeare Study, The State of (J. M. Robertson), 
357. 

Shakespeare's Workmanship (A. Quiller-Couch), 650. 

Shelley : Poetry and Prose (A. M. D. Hughes), 591. 

Speech and Movement on the Stage (K. Emil- 
Behnke), 59. 

The Door of Youth (ed. M. G. Cowan), 279. 

The Knight of the Burning Pestle (F. Beaumont, 
J. Fletcher), 451. 

The Silver Box (J. Galsworthy), 114. 

The Winter's Tale (W. Shakespeare), 811. 

Told in Sherwood (H. Chesterman), 451. 

Verse, English Madrigal, 15x8-1632 (ed. E. H. 
Fellowes), 591. 

Verse, Treasury of English (A. S. Collins), 543. 

Verse for Juniors, The Child's Book of (M. D. Yard- 
ley, E. Bright), 811. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


A Quarter Century of Learning (lectures, Columbia 
University), 752. 

Aesthetics, A Study in (L. A. Reid), 548. 

After Two Thousand Years (G. L. Dickinson), 68. 

Au Essay Concerning the Understanding, &c. (J. 
Locke), 752. 

Animals, The Intelligence of (F. Pitt), 505. 

Boys in Trouble (L. Le Mesurier), 548. 

Brain, Mind, and the External Signs of Intelligence 
(B. Hollander), 744. 

Character Traits in Young Children, The Develop- 
ment of (A. McLester), 54%. 

Children’s Questions in the First Five Years (L. 
Chaloner), 548. 

Civilization on Trial, Modern (C. D. Burns), 752. 

Crime as Destiny (J. Lange), 281. 

Das geometrische Erleben des Kindes (F. Stück- 
rath), 68. 

Educational Problems for Psychological Study 
(G. Watson, R. B. Spence), 68. 

Das Werden der Sittlichen Person (R. Allers), 752. 

Ethics, Lectures on (I. Kant), 68. 

Ethics, Outlines of the History of (H. Sidgwick), 548. 

Genius, Genetic Studies of (B. S. Burks, &c.), 54%. 

Guidance of Mental Growth in Infant and Child, The 
(A. Gesell), 281. 

Guiding the Child (A. Adler), 68. 

Logic, A Modern [Introduction to (1L. S. Stebbing), 68. 

Mental Defective, The (R. J. A. Berry, R. G. Gordon), 
T32. 

Mind, Motives and Mechanisms of the (E. G. Howe), 
T52: 

Mind in Action, The (A. C. Garnett), 752. 

Morals and Western Religion (J. Laird), 281. 

Myth, Nature, and Individual (F. Baker), 595. 

Personality and Will (F. Aveling), 595. 

Philosophy, Essays in (ed. T. V. Smith, W. K. 
Wright), 68. 

Philosophy, The Platonic Tradition in Anglo- 
Saxon (J. H. Muirhead), 54%. 

Psychology, Groundwork of Educational (J. S. 
Ross), 548. 

Psychology, Present Day (A. Ralston,C. J. Gage), 595. 

Psychology, The British Journal of Educational, 595. 

Psychology of Foreign Iangiage Study, The (H. R. 
Huse), 595. 

Psychology of Intelligence and Will, The (H. G. 
Wyatt), 68. 


Psychoneurotics, The Concentric Method in the 
Diagnosis of (M. Laignel-Lavastine), 595. 

Psychopathology (J. E, Nicole), 68. 

Psychotherapy, Modern (E. Miller), 68. 

Scientific World View, The (W. K. Wallace), 752. 

Social and Emotional Development of the Pre- 
School Child, The (K. M. B. Bridges), 595. 

The New Generation (V. F. Calverton, S. D. Schmal- 
hausen), 281. 

The Pattern of Life (A. Adler), 595. 

The Will to Live (J. H. Badley), 281. 

Thought, The Structure of (L. Fischer), 281. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


Bible, The Little, 596. 

Bible Stories (W. J. May), 596. 

Child Life and Religion (I. Forest), 596. 

Christian Faith and Life (W. Temple), 596. 

Christianity, The Fall of (G. J. Heering). 282. 

Church, The State, and Education in Virginia, The 
(S. Bell), 196. 

Church of Scotland Sees it Through, The (D. 
McQueen), 282. 

Church of the Early Centuries, The (Prof. Amann), 
282. 

Fox, George (R. M. Jones), 282. 

Hebrews, A Short History of the (B. K. Rattey), 596. 

Holy Scriptures, A Practical Commentary on (F. J. 
Knecht), 196. 

Hymnal, A New School (ed. E. M. Palser), 596. 

Hymnal, The Tune-Book of a New School (ed. 
E. M. Palser, R. B. Elliott), 596. 

Jesus, A Life of (B. Mathews), 282. 

Jesus---Lord or Leader ? (F. Lenwood), 196. 

Lambeth Conference, The (G. M. Thomson), 282. 

New Testament, The Riddle of the (E. Hoskyns, 
N. Davey), 596. 

New Testament, The World of the (T. R. Glover), 
596. 

Orpheus (S. Reinach), 282. 

Parables, The Realism of Christ’s (O. C. Quick), 596. 

Religion of Man, The (R. Tagore), 282. 

St. Mark, The Gospel according to (C. H. Turner), 
2x2, 

The City of God (Saint Augustine), 282. 

The Little Boy of Nazareth (E. M. Bonser), 596. 

Thoughts after Lambeth (T. S. Eliot), 596. 

Thy Word is Truth (H. M. Hain), 282. 


SCIENCE 


Aerodynamics, Elementary Applied (T. G. Whit- 
lock), 656. 

Alternating Current Electrical Engineering (W. T. 
Maccall), 283. 

Alternating Currents for Technical Students (C. C. 
Bishop), 283. 

Ancestors, Search for (G. E. Smith), 880. 

Animal Friends (A. F. H. Baldry), 600. 

anim Year Book, The (C. M. Knight, C. W. Hume), 
600. 

Astronomy (R. H. Baker), 60. 

Astronomy, Elementary Mathematical (C. W. C. 
Barlow, G. H. Bryan), 60. 

Atomism, A Short History of (J. C. Gregory), 460. 

Band Spectra and Molecular Structure (R. de L. 
Kronig), 72. 

Beekeeping in Antiquity (H. M. Fraser), 656. 

Biological Foundations of Education (O. W. Cald- 
well, &c.), 600, 

Biology, Economic (P. C. Esdaile), 600. 

Biology, Elementary (M. E. Phillips, L. E. Cox), 364. 

Biology, Elementary (T. H. Savory), 108. 

Biology, Principles of Animal (L. T. Hogben), 72. 

Biology and Mankind (S. A. McDowall), 308. 

Biology for Schools (If. R. Spratt, A. V. Spratt), 364. 

Biophysics, Groundwork of (G. M. Wishart), 815. 

Botany, School (M. Skene), 600. 

Birds, Life of (T. A. Coward), 880. 

Birds of the Seashore (H. J. Massingham), 880. 

Botany for Matriculation (F. Cavers), 754. 

Bronze Age, The (V. G. Childe), 283. 

Builders’ Materials (R. F. B. Grundy), 72. 

Catalogue of British Scientific and Technical Books, 
A (D. Shaw), 70. 

Cattle Foods, The Microscopic Examination of 
(S. T. Parkinson, W. L. Fielding), 460. 

Chemical Analysis, Qualitative (H. T. Briscoe), 754. 

Chemical Analysis, Qualitative (L. Curtman), 754. 

Chemical Change (D. B. Briggs), 600. 

Chemical Composition (A. K. Goard:, 284. 

Chemical Problems and Calculations (R. H. Gibbs), 
460, 

Chemistry, A First Organic (A. Pickles), 815. 

Chemistry, A School Course of (J. R. Partington), 
oh 

Chemistry, A Textbook of Inorganic (J. R. Part- 
ington), 72. 

Chemistry, An Introduction to Organic (J. Read), 
Tod. 

Chemistry, An Introductory Course of (H.W. Bausor), 
283, 

Chemistry, Elementary (W. Littler), 754. 

Chemistry, Inorganic (E. J. Holmvyard), 815. 

Chemistry, Inorganic and Theoretical (1°. S. Taylor), 
807. 

Chemistry, Makers of (J. Holmyard), 656. 

Chemistry, Physical (A. Sutclitie), 880. 

Chemistry, Practical Pharmaceutical (J. W. Cooper, 
F. N. Appleyard), 754. 

Chemistry, Practical Physical (A. Findlay), 460. 

Chemistry, Problems in Practical Physical (F. A. 
Philbrick), 600. 


Chemistry, Quantum (A. Haas), 70. 

Chemistry, School Practical (W. H. Barrett), 880. 

Chemistry, Systematic Inorganic (R. M. Cavern, G. D. 
Lander), 72. 

Chemistry in the Service of Man (G. Findlay). RRO. 

Chemistry for Beginners, Practical (E. J. Holm- 
vard), 300, 

Chemistry for Colleges, General (B. S. Hopkins), 72. 

Chemistry for Matriculation (G. H. Bailey, H. W. 
Bausor), 284. 

Chemistry for Medical, Intermediate 
Organic (A. K. Macbeth), 600. 

Chemistry for Schools (B. C. L. Kemp), 284. 

Chemistry for Schools, Inorganic (W.M. Hooton), 72. 

Chemistry Note-Book, A (J. Morris), 72. 

Crystals, The Study of (T. V. Barker), 70. 

Detective and the Expert Witness, The Scientific 
(C. A. Mitchell), 600. 

Boer Science, The Teaching of (E. Atkinson), 
460. 

Earth and Sky (C. H. Dobinson), 60. 

Electrical Engineering, The Fundamental Theory 
of (A. L. Albert), 284. 

Electrical Housecraft (R. W. Kennedy), 70. 

Ease tri tOn Elementary Technical (L. T. Agger), 
20. 

Family, The (Dr. Miiller-Lver), 460. 

Flights from Chaos (H. Shapley), 460. 

Frog, The Dissection of the (R. H. Whitchonse, 
A. J. Grove), 72. 

Gardener's Year, The (K. Capek), 550. 

Geological Structures, Eight Simple Relief Models 
Illustrating (F. Smithson), 461. 

Geological Structures, Simple (J. I. Platt, J. Chal- 
linor), 550, 

Health and Hygiene Charts, The Winslow (V. H. 
Mottram), 815. 

Heat Engines (C. N. Cross), 284. 

How You Work (I. Wilson), 283. 

Human Skeleton, The Origin of the (R. Broom), 72. 

Insects, Social Behaviour in (A. D. Imms), 600. 

TORET Yi Applications of (W. E. Williams), 
283, 

Internal-Combustion Engine, The Elementary 
Theory of the (F. W. Ludlam), 600. 

Land Dies, Why the (W. B. Thomas), 550. 

“Life, Essentials of ’’ (F. S. Brereton), 880, 

Life, The Materials cf (T. R. Parsons), 70. 

Life by the Seashore (M. Newbigin), 754. 

Living, Parade of the (J. H. Bradley), 550. 

Magnetism and Electricity (E. Nightingale), 550. 

Marriage, The Evolution of Modern (F. Muller- 
Lyer), 460. 

Mechanics, Intermediate (D. Humphrey), 550. 

Mechanics for Beginners (F. Barraclough, E. J. 
Holmyard), 600. 

Mendelism and Evolution (E. B. Ford), 815. 

Microbes and Ultramicrobes (A. D. Gardner). 815. 

Natural History (ed. W. P. Pycraft), S80. 

Naturalist in Brazil (K. Guenther), 880. 

Naturalists’ Voyage round the World in H.M.S. 
Beagle, A (C. Darwin), 550. 

Nature Study in the Junior School (E. V. M. Knight), 
602. 

Navigation, Chambers's (W. J. Caird, H. McCallum), 
60. 

Optics, Lecture Experiments in (B. K. Johnson), 198. 

Opticks (I. Newton), 656. 

Penguins, The Island of (C. Kearton), 283. 

Periodic Law Chart, The (W. H. Barrett), 460. 

Photochemistry (D. W. G. Style), 72. 

Photography, The Technique of Colour (F. R. 
Newnes), 284. 

Physical Laboratory Manual (F. A. Saunders, F. H. 
Crawford), 656. 

Physics, A Survey of (F. A. Saurders), 656. 

Physics, Intermediate (R. A. Houstoun), 70. 

Physics, New Practical (N. H. Black, H. N. Davis), 
550. 

Physics, Theoretical (W. Wilson), 656. 

Physics of Solids and Fluids, The (P. P. Ewald), 284. 

Plant Lore, Pocket-Lens (J. Small), 550. 

Plaut Physiology, An Introduction to (W. O. James), 
Tot. 


Science, 
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HE Land of the Happy Dispatch has a good name for 
celerity in execution. “ When your Majesty says a 
thing is to be done it is as good as done already,” says the 
courtly Pooh Bah. Not so in England. In 1899 Parliament 
decreed that a Board of Educatian was to be set up and to 
possess certain powers over secondary schools. It was not 
until August, 1902, that the Charity Commission had dis- 
entangled its educational from its charitable trusts, and 
under three Orders in Council had transferred these powers 
to the new Board. In addition, the Commission passed over 
also to the Board certain officials who had been concerned 
in exercising the powers once for all transferred. 

(Sir) Robert Morant, the new Secretary of the Board, 
was then able to turn his full attention to the organization 
of secondary education on a national basis. For this task 
he was singularly well equipped. His bold and original 
mind was swayed by a complete disregard of tradition if 
divorced from utility. As an old Wykehamist, who had 
once been engaged in teaching, at first in a famous pre- 
paratory school in England, and later as tutor and governor 
of a Crown Prince in the Far East, he took a wide and 
penetrating view of the conditions under which educational 
aims can be realized. He recognized in particular that, if 
schools are to be effective in building up character as well 
as in imparting instruction, the teacher—within certain 
wide executive limits—must be free to employ his own 
methods, and to experiment. Dominated as Morant was 
by an acute sense of the value of sound education, he 
became a fierce apostle wherever and whenever efficiency 


was in question. In consequence, he soon realized that the 
Secondary Branch of the Board, as at first constituted, was 
not adequately equipped for the task of organizing second- 
ary schools. The officials of this Branch, admirably as they 
had discharged the administrative functions of the Charity 
Commission, possessed neither experience in teaching, nor, 
for this reason, the confidence of teachers in secondary 
schools. To gain this confidence, and to equip the new 
Board for its delicate and difficult task, Morant persuaded 
the Treasury to sanction the appointment in 1904, not only 
of a Chief Inspector for the Secondary Branch—that was 
according to precedent—but also to provide the Branch 
with four staff inspectors, each experienced in, or conversant 
with, some particular aspect of the curriculum, and with 
the teaching and the management of secondary schools. 
For six years these inspectors were busy in inspecting 
schools in company with their colleagues, the district 
inspectors. In this way they acquired an extensive and 
first-hand knowledge of schools, and of the actual circum- 
stances which made, and make, for or against efficiency. 


Morant then took an unprecedented step. In March, 
1910, by official memorandum, he formed into a permanent 
Advisory Committee the staff inspectors and four others, 
and decided, as regards the Branch, that all educational, as 
distinct from administrative, questions arising out of cu- 
ricula should henceforth stand referred to this Committee. 
In like manner, Morant decided that the Full Inspection 
Report of a school, after scrutiny by the administrative staff 
to ascertain that it contained nothing contrary to the Board’s 
policy, should be issued as the Report, not of the Board, 
but of the Inspectors. Thus educational advice was dis- 
tinguished from administrative recommendation, the latter 
being made, when necessary, in an accompanying official 
letter. This differentiation between educational and 
administrative responsibility Morant regarded as essential 
—and made effective. The wisdom of this discriminating 
and revolutionary step has been abundantly justified by 
results. The confidence of secondary-school staffs then 
won has ever since been retained. Henceforth, it is for 
teachers to stand fast in the liberty which was then secured 
to them. 


The Advisory Committee, thus authorized and authori- 
tative, at once set to work to ascertain from an educational 
point of view the conditions under which grant-aided schools 
were performing their functions, and, in particular, what 
means were being adopted in each case for handling ade- 
quately the subjects taught. This task the Committee 
accomplished by investigating the curricula and the time- 
tables of all secondary schools on the grant-list. In order 
to facilitate investigation, as distinct from inspection, each 
school was required to state on an official form the subjects 
of instruction, the hours assigned to each, and the yearly 
portion of each subject allotted to the various forms, sets, 
or divisions ; also the average-age of the pupils in each such 
section of the school. In addition, a comprehensive time- 
table was required which showed the number of hours or 
periods of teaching assigned to each subject in each part 
of the school. This assignment of teaching-periods was 
shown on a single sheet in tabular form. Thus, at a glance 
it was possible to ascertain both the form and the average 
age at which a subject was begun, and at which it was 
dropped ; also the actual and the relative number of hours 
assigned to it during the week. Further, in each subject, 
since the detailed syllabus also occupied only a single sheet, 
it was possible similarly to see in each case in outline the 
treatment proposed. 


It is, however, evident that from these figures and sylla- 
buses no reliable estimate could be formed as to the efticiency 
of the actual instruction. In order properly to estimate 
this, full inspection—that is a complete and practically 
simultaneous inspection of each subject—is the only satis- 
factory test. For this scrutiny, however, many schools had 
to wait a considerable time, the resources of the Inspectorate 
being sufficient to deal with not more than about 150 
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schools each year. Though the real value both of the 
assignment of hours and of the various syllabuses could not 
be truly assessed except by full inspection, yet the Staff 
Inspectors Committee first, and the Advisory Ccmmittee 
later, were able to do much preliminary and useful prepara- 
tory work by pointing out to individual schools certain 
evident anomalies, due in some cases to oversight and in 
others to disregard of right sequences of instruction, and in 
getting them to make the necessary corrections. As to these 
anomalies, the Board proceeded to lay down certain broad 
principles for approving syllabuses and time-tables; for 
example, that a due proportion of teaching hours assigned 
to linguistic and science subjects respectively must always 
obtain—so that no syllabus consisting unduly of languages 
or mainly of science would be approved ; also, that for all 
pupils a due provision for learning the mother-tongue should 
be provided, and arrangements made for music and physical 
training. 

After these main requirements had been met, very large 
diversity in the subject-matter of instruction was not only 
allowed, but also approved. Schools were encouraged to 
experiment within ample limits; in short, the guiding 
principle underlying approval was to allow freedom to the 
teaching staff so long as undue specialization was avoided. 


A full generation has passed since these principles became 
operative, a period which corresponds at least to six genera- 
tions of school pupils. Sufficient time has therefore elapsed 
for the outcome of this policy to have shown itself in the 
majority of the schools concerned, and it may be claimed 
that in the schools visited, the counsels of the Board’s 
inspectors have become increasingly welcome, and that a 
much higher standard of instruction in general has been 
reached, so that in a large number of them, advanced 
courses, taken during the last two years of school life, 
have been worked with considerable degrees of success, in 
classics, mathematics, science, modern languages, and 


housecraft, many pupils reaching a level which may fairly 
be described as that of a well educated individual. 

The resulting variety and range of the curricula at 
present current in secondary schools, even within the 
limiting conditions as to the provision both of languages 
and of science as noted above, are indeed at once surprising 
and encouraging. Not in England is to be found that 
uniformity of time-table which characterizes the schools of 
similar grades in France, or which fortifies the regimented 
types current in Germany. English schools, even when con- 
trolled by a Department of State, still keep their individu- 
ality, and can exercise a high degree of freedoin. If thereby 
education loses something in precision and even in solidity, 
that also is the English way, and the loss is not without its 
own national compensations. 

A few months ago our public schools were visited by 
professors and heads of schools from Germany. At our 
greatest public school one of these visitors was asked if he 
would like to scan the syllabuses of work prescribed for 
the various divisions, or witness some of the teaching. He 
replied with an emphatic negative. He and his colleagues 
had, he thought, nothing to learn from England concerning 
teaching methods or the intellectual handling of instruc- 
tion. He had come from a land where teaching is methodized 
and where each school works to a stated and definite aim ; 
he perhaps unconsciously applied to English schools the 
pungent criticism passed on Irish schools a generation ago 
by (Sir) Graham Balfour, namely, that they are “ always 
bound nowhere under full sail.’’ The real object of the visit 
was, however, elicited. One matter, and one matter only, 
really concerned them. They wished to learn how in English 
schools public spirit was taught. That, however, to quote 
a current saying, is another story. The curriculum of a 
school is its bones and flesh—its corporate articulations so to 
say—but not more than that: its life resides in the spirit which 
animates and directs these, and belongs to another sphere. 

“ SAMURAI.” 


Commercial Education and Salesmanship in Schools 


THE POSSIBILITIES AND THE LIMITATIONS 
By H. J. Spenser, M.A., LL.D. 


HOUGH the idea of education for commerce or business 
is comparatively modern in Great Britain, in no 
department of education has “ our national habit of going 
slow ” been more strikingly exemplified. So long ago as 
1887 a report dealing with commercial education on the 
continent and in America, which had been prepared at the 
instance of the late Mr. Samuel Morley, was presented to the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce. Twelve years later, in 
February, 1899, a special Sub-Committee, appointed by the 
London County Council qua Technical Board, issued a 
report on the same subject. In the session 1899-1900 a 
three years’ supra-Matriculation course in commercial 
education was instituted at University College School, 
London, then in Gower Street, under the headmastership 
of Mr. Lewis Paton, with Mr. Augustus Kahn, afterwards 
H.M.I., as departmental head. Lord Passfield, then 
Mr. Sidney Webb, took the keenest interest in this experi- 
ment, which proved wholly successful. In the early months 
of 1914 interest in commercial education revived, and many 
business men, notably Mr. Gordon Selfridge, were main- 
taining the “ Dignity of business and of commerce ” and 
emphasizing the necessity for adequate educational training 
and equipment. Then came the War, during and since which 
much has been forgotten. But England is now a country 
in which every realizable asset must be realized. Only now 
are we recognizing, as Scotland, Switzerlan |, and Germany 
in the making recognized years ago, that education is such 
an asset. 
The two main principles which underlie and dominate 
education abroad, but which are generally lost sight of in 


England, are these. First, education should be specific ; it 
must develop with scientific accuracy the powers and gifts 
that are required for the special business in life that a man 
undertakes. Hence we find the schools abroad differentiated 
according to aim. Second, this special education must yet 
be liberal, enlarging the horizon of the mind, and enriching 
it with the wealth of well-ordered knowledge. Abroad, in 
Germany and Switzerland for example, the curricula of 
the schools are well-defined : they are felt by all concerned, 
parents, teachers, and pupils, to have direct bearings on the 
business of life. 

In England the demand for differentiation of schools is 
not the less real because it is inarticulate. Dissatisfaction 
with the products of secondary education is not confined 
to the business-man in search of a clerk. Whilst a special 
curriculum is clearly necessary for those entering business 
or commercial life, no more specialization 1s necessary than 
is needed for those preparing for the army, or civil engineer- 
ing, or medicine. What will be the staple subjects of this 
special curriculum? Clearly, the prescription of such a 
course is for the schoolmaster, not for the business-man 
whose wants have been admirably enumerated : ‘‘ He wants 
a boy to write a legible hand, to spell accurately, and express 
himself clearly in his own native tongue, and to have some 
idea also of expressing himself in line by drawing; he 
prefers a boy who has been taught at least one foreign 
language, even though it is not going to be of any direct 
utility to him in the immediate present; he wants a boy 
who has sufficient general savotr-fatre to get his bearings, 
pick up readily what is shown to him, be au fart with things, 
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tumble quickly to any situation that may turn up—above 
all, a boy he can depend on for honesty, steadiness, truth- 
fulness, and sense of duty.” . 

Commercial education proper has been defined as “a 
system which stands in the same relation to the life and 
calling of the manufacturer, the merchant, and other men 
of business, as the medical schools of the universities to 
that of the doctor; a system, that is, which provides a 
scientific training in the structure and organization of 
modern industry and commerce, and the general causes and 
criteria of prosperity as they are illustrated or explained 
in the policy and the experience of the British Empire 
and foreign countries.” The curriculum of an institution 
giving such instruction (corresponding to the German 
“ Handels-Hochschule ’’) is clearly possible for those older 
students only who are destined to take the positions of 
captains of industry or leaders in commercial life. But 
below this standard, there are three clearly-defined stages, 
corresponding to the different grades of workers in the 
commercial world, and it behoves us to consider the possi- 
bilities at each stage. We shall clear the ground, if we 
recognize at the outset that commercial education is 
essentially a superstructure, and that the only foundation 
on which it can safely be raised is that of a good general 
education. But of “ a good general education ” there are 
several varieties. What should be aimed at is the selection 
of that form of general education which is best suited for 
those who are destined for commerce, with the proviso 
that the particular form should be modified in detail 
according to the needs of particular localities. 

In London, the world’s clearing-house, where commerce 
is mainly concerned with exchange and finance, stress must 
be laid on mathematics and modera languages ; in indus- 
trial centres science will be more important. Even when 
the constituents of the curriculum have been settled, what 
is required is by no means done. There remains the para- 
mount difficulty of getting teachers who possess the special 
knowledge of the new aspects of familiar subjects and of the 
appropriate methods of treatment.; A good general educa- 
tion need not always be of one type, and may be given 
by means of different combinations of subjects. In one 
combination the “ tone ” may be given by ancient languages, 
in another by modern languages, in another by science, but 
there is no reason why each combination, whatever the pre- 
dominating note may be, should not form a good general 
education. Thus we find that many of the ‘“ Handels- 
schulen ” abroad have what is practically a ‘‘ Realschule ” 
course with a predominating commercial tendency. 

If commerce is to attain the dignity and rank of a pro- 
fession, commercial education will no more be possible in 
schools than is legal or medical education. Let school- 
masters remember that they are concerned with the 
foundations on which professional and commercial training 
can properly be based, and let thera eschew any attempt to 
anticipate the courses of the School of Economics, or the 
commercial courses of universities and colleges. Whilst 
commercial education proper is above and beyond the range 
of school studies, it is, nevertheless, possible and desirable 
to frame for those destined for commerce an appropriate 
curriculum. The three general principles which should 
regulate this special form of education appear to be: 

1. That all subjects should be taught in a manner which 
may be called “ human,” and should be divested of com- 
mercial technicalities, which can more readily be learned 
in a short time in a place of business. 


2. That great stress should be laid on the teaching of 
modern languages on modern scientific lines; a speaking 
knowledge should be aimed at from the first. 

3. That any mechanical anticipation of the realities of 
business operations is undesirable, as tending to cramp the 
mind and tie it down to details. If the main proposition 
and these principles be accepted, it is clear that the quali- 
fications which have been attached to the teaching of certain 
subjects must be removed, and that we shall have to revise 


our estimate of the educational importance of various 
subjects supposed to be distinctively commercial. 

Before attempting to suggest the constituents of the 
special curriculum, it may be well to define what is meant 
by such, and to ascertain which subjects should be classed as 
“ principal” and which as “‘subsidiary.’’ Of the so-called 
commercial subjects the most familiar are book-keeping, 
tvpewriting, and shorthand. If, in order to hold its own, 
English business has got “ fairly to tingle with brains,’’ we 
shall have to select as our staples, subjects which train the 
intelligence rather than the fingers. Accordingly, we shall 
relegate typewriting to the category of optional and addi- 
tional subjects. On the same grounds, for book-keeping 
we shall substitute the principles of book-keeping and 
accountancy. In countries abroad, where one or other of 
the two recognized systems obtains, book-keeping 1s 
included in the curricula of the commercial schools; in 
Great Britain every house, almost without exception, has 
its own methods and books. Commercial French, Spanish, 
and German, and commercial correspondence in foreign 
languages are still regarded as the debatable land. But 
the case for the wider view of modern language teaching, 
on utilitarian as well as on humanistic grounds, is a very 
strong one. In its crudest form the utilitarian view is that 
the pupil should be taught what is called “ Commercial ” 
French, &c.—that is, the technical phraseology of business 
—with a view to commercial correspondence. A slightly 
higher requirement is that he should be able to speak the 
languages sufficiently for certain practical purposes. But 
it is, perhaps, not sufficiently realized that attainments on 
this level are wholly inadequate for the purpose which is 
supposed to be in view—namely, to give our commercial 
men an advantage corresponding to that which our foreign 
competitors derive from their knowledge of English. 

The foreign commercial agent, who has been thoroughly 
taught English at school, and then has improved his know- 
ledge by residence in this country, can not only converse 
with ease in our language, but also knows our manners and 
customs, and is at home with our natural peculiarities, 
mental and social. He can persuade, and to be persuasive 
in a foreign language is no easy matter. That is the only 
kind of acquaintance with a foreign language which.can be 
materially useful for purposes of commerce. Of the other 
subjects labelled ‘‘ commercial ” we may deal briefly with 
three. Arithmetic cannot properly be styled commercial, 
though it deals with the facts of commerce. Commercial 
geography, taught in schools, is apt to degenerate into lists 
of exports and imports, which must be committed to memory. 
It is general geography itself that is required, enlivened by 
a sensible emphasis on its economic aspects. So, too, with 
commercial history ; it is the old general history, somewhat 
widened in its range, which needs to be taught sensibly. 
The third principle with which we started will rule out of 
our course that feature of American and Continental 
systems variously known as the Exchange Bureau, Muster 
Komptoir, Comptoir, &c. In American business colleges | 
this travesty of reality is complete down to the minutest 
detail ; all the accessories are real—furniture, fittings, bank, 
post, telegraph; only the actual business transactions are 
fictitious. 

The special curricula now suggested are those which are 
appropriate to three classes of school, graded according to 
the average leaving age of the pupils: 

I. For secondary schools of the third grade (leaving age 
16) : Obligatory subjects : English, including handwriting, 
spelling, reading aloud, composition, analysis ; history, and 
Civics ; geography, with special reference to the influence 
of physical upon economic conditions; arithmetic, geo- 
metry, algebra; general elementary science (with practical 
work) ; a foreign language (modern) ; drawing ; gymnastics, 
Optional and additional subjects: shorthand, typewriting, 
principles of book-keeping. 

2. For secondary schools of the second grade (in which the 
leaving age varies from 16 to 18): Obligatory subjects: 
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English ; European history, with special reference to its 
commercial, industrial, and social aspects; geography, 
emphasizing the economic side; economics and the prin- 
ciples of accountancy ; elementary mathematics; science 
(physics and chemistry) ; two foreign languages (modern) ; 
gymnastics. Optional and additional subjects: com- 
mercial products; advanced mathematics; advanced 
physics ; advanced chemistry; shorthand; typewriting ; 
accountancy. 

3. For secondary schools of the first grade, with supra- 
Matriculation or Scholarship classes : Obligatory subjects : 
English language and literature; history and geography, 
with special reference to economic and social aspects ; 
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economics (advanced); two foreign languages (modern) ; 
gymnastics. Optional and additional subjects (one or more 
to be taken): economic history ; the British Constitution ; 
the law of contract; commercial products ; mathematics ; 
one or more natural sciences. 

To the third curriculum it may be objected that it en- 
croaches on the tertiary or university courses. Whilst this 
is apparently true as regards certain particulars, it must 
be remembered that the line of demarcation between the 
work of the scholarship forms and that of the university 
cannot be quite strictly defined as regards subject matter, 
the essential differences between the courses being those of 
degree and of treatment. 


The First School Examination: Teachers’ Views on Subjects 
and Syllabuses 
XIII.—_DOMESTIC SUBJECTS 
By Lucretia LEIGH, Macclesfield County High School for Girls 


EFORE the year 1899, when Parliament passed the 
Board of Education Act, which allowed the Board to 
deal with all types of education, domestic subjects played 
a very small part in the curriculum of high schools. Some 
interest was shown and criticism was rife, but it was not 
until several years later that the code of Regulations for 
Secondary Schools stated that provision should be made, 
in the case of girls, for instruction of a practical character 
in the elements of housecraft. This caused much discussion 
and there were many different views. It was held: 


(1) That housecraft was not educational, and therefore 
out of place in secondary schools. 

(2) That it was the business of these schools to send 
forth educated girls, not practical workers. 

(3) And that if girls were to take the same examination 
as boys there was the problem of finding time for 
the subjects which were so entirely feminine. 


On the other hand it was contended: 


(1) That while geometry sharpens the brain, and the 
study of Virgil trains the memory, domestic subjects 
may give the clearness of thought which arises 
from dealing with concrete problems. 

(2) That this subject helps to build up citizens, healthy 
in body and mind, to use the hand as a means of 
training in reasoning, initiative and self-confidence, as 
well as providing a scope for investigation, enter- 
prise, and ingenuity. 

(3) And that if some girls are to take part in the duties 
of home or society, they require a thorough training 
in a subject which equips them for the almost bound- 
less possibilities of service. 


The general principle underlying these contentions is 
supported by the recent report of the Committee of Formal 
Training presented to the British Association in September, 
1930, which states that mental values gained in one subject 
cannot necessarily be transferred to another; that every 
subject studied in the right wav has its mental discipline, 
and in the words of one speaker, “selection will then 
depend on the intrinsic value of each subject, and this 
depends, in turn, on the proclivities and future needs of 
individuals,” 

In the opinion of those whose outlook was progressive, 
it was considered that a deeper scientific basis was needed 
to consolidate the domestic work, and the correlation 
between biology (renewal of family), chemistry (nourish- 
ment of family), hygiene (protection of family), and similar 
sciences, was essential. It is still rarely possible for the 
same mistress to teach both science and housecraft, but 
there may be a real compact between the mistresses of 
these subjects, and though it is perfectly true that practical 


subjects are only partially capable of scientific treatment, 
it has been found that a more lively interest in science, 
and a more thoughtful and deeper understanding of the 
common things of life, has been developed by the corre- 
lation. One of the dangers of specialized training is the 
tendency for the one subject to loom so large before the 
person engaged in teaching it that it causes loss of perspec- 
tive; therefore there should be interrelation of various 
subjects in the curriculum. English, history, geography, 
and arithmetic have points of contact to which the domestic 
subjects mistress should be alive, for capability in one 
sphere will bring out more interest in other spheres. 

In spite of the depreciatory attitude which almost 
appeared to be traditional towards this group of work, 
to those who teach there is a certain degree of comfort 
in the knowledge that the importance of this branch of 
education is being more widely realized, and that the class 
of brain required is not necessarily lower than that of the 
so-called academic student, but of a different calibre. 
Possibly a larger proportion of the women of the future 
will be able to run well-ordered households, to find more 
leisure to think and read and take a share in the intellectual 
pursuits and pleasures of their husbands and families, 
and those intending to take up professional work will 
understand food valucs. 

If domestic subjects are to get what they are worthy of— 
the best brains available—the student who intends to take 
up the career must have as wide and sound a foundation 
of learning as the one who enters the university; and 
here arises a difficulty for those who have to draw up 
time-tables of secondary schools. Practical work of any 
educational value requires a large proportion of time, and 
a domestic subjects student should spend five periods or 
at least three hours a week in pursuing her special work. 
This is a large slice in the crowded curriculum of to-day, 
and means dropping other subjects during the last two or 
three years of a girl’s school hfe. For this reason, the 
candidates who take up the special course provided are 
those who wish to become specialist teachers, or to enter 
such professions as nursing, welfare work, institutional 
housekeeping, &c. 

Up to the year 1930, domestic subjects have been included 
in Group IV of the Northern Universities Joint Matricu- 
lation Board, one subject being sufficient to qualify for 
the Certificate, though it did not count for Matriculation. 
The syllabus was a comprehensive one, and gave full scope 
for the working out of an attractive scheme in each 
subject during the two or three years in which the student 
specialized, but for some time it has been felt that a com- 
bination of subjects suitably correlated would make a more 

. (Continued on page 12) 
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NEW BOOKS IN SCIENCE 
A SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


By A. WALKER, M.A., B.Sc., and G. P. McNICOL, M.A., B.Sc. 5s. 


QJ, Also issued in Parts. Part I. 3s. 6d. Part II (Section I). 2s. 
Part II. 3s. 6d. Part II (Section II). 2s. 


J. W. MELLOR, F.R.S. 
ELEMENTARY INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


INTERMEDIATE INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


Ilustra ted. 3s. 6d. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


These books have grown by fission from the well-known Introduction to Modern Inorganic Chemistry. The Introduction 
now becomes the Elementary Inorganic Chemistry and the Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry. The two books dovetail 
one into the other so that what is learned from the Elementary will grow in a natural way on passing to the Intermediate. 


HEAT, LIGHT, and SOUND 


By R. G. SHACKEL, M.A. Ba. Gd: 
d.“ Heat and Light” is also issued separately. 4s. 6d. : 


With Diagrams. 


R. A. HOUSTOUN, D.Sc. 
INTERMEDIATE DYNAMICS AND S. H. SKAIFE, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 3s. 6d. AMONG THE INSECTS 
. 6d. 
INTERMEDIATE — G 7 - 6 a 
ALEXANDER FI , D.Sc. 
THE SPIRIT OF CHEMISTRY UNDER THE SEA a am ot 
With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

LONGMANS’ 


INTRODUCTORY BOOKS ON SCIENCE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE 


JUNIOR CHEMISTRY 
By FRANK MATTHEWS, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. By P. E. ANDREWS, B.Sc., and H. G. LAMBERT, 
So S. ° 
EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS 
By A. C. WILLIAMS, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. A School Certificate Course. 
By VIVIAN T. SAUNDERS, M.A. 2s. ód. 
BUYERS AND MAKERS EXAMPLES IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 
An Introduction to Social Economics. By S. R. HUMBY, M.A., and F. W. GODDARD, 
By DOROTHY M. VAUGHAN. 2s. MA. 2s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL MEASUREMENT AS AN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE 
By H. R. CHARTER, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., cordially invite Teachers to visit their new Showroom at 39 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 4, where all their Educational and other Publications are on view. Hours, 9 to 5 ; Saturday, 9 to 12.30. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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general and broader course, and would prevent the work 
being labelled by some other specialists “a soft option.” 
The tendency of pupils to keep their knowledge in water- 
tight compartments would be broken down. 

A sub-committee of headmistresses and domestic subjects 
specialists in secondary schools has drawn up a new 
syllabus for 1931, and it has been accepted by the Uni- 
versities of London, Cambridge, and Oxford, and by the 
‘Northern Universities. The subjects are cookery, needle- 
work, laundry work, and housewifery with household and 
‘personal hygiene, and the groupings can be of any two 
jof these. The syllabus for each has been modified and 
simplified, and though in actual wording the difference 
between the cookery and laundry work of this and the 
previous syllabus is slight, it is assumed that the scope 
of the experimental work will be less. It will be found 
difficult during the first two years of the new syllabus 
to pack into the five periods available two subjects of 
equal importance, lessening, not the standard of work, nor 
the general principles, but certain branches which have 
formed part of the previous scheme. 

Needlework is the most easily equipped, and has been 
one of the favoured subjects for examination; no special 
building and very little apparatus is required, but the 
co-ordination between brain and muscles takes some years 
to establish. The syllabus demands and affords oppor- 
tunity for the training in modern methods, accuracy in 
hand and eye, and a lively interest in aesthetic values. 
Cookery rooms have been included in the schools built 
during the last twenty years, or in some cases added to 
the main building, but suitable equipment for laundry 
work is not general. It is not possible to teach house- 
wifery thoroughly unless there is a residence attached to 
to the school; therefore the grouping will depend upon the 
available accommodation. These three subjects help to 
cultivate that balanced mind which, faced with con- 
flicting issues, can distinguish between those things that 
are essential to health, and those things which, in times 
of stress and difficulty, can be allowed to slide. They 
Strengthen the pupils’ faculties of observation and memory, 
and train in habits of forethought, economy, neatness, 
and punctuality, as well as helping them to acquire dex- 
terity. It is presupposed that there has been a prelimin- 
ary course of physics, chemistry, and hygiene, and in 
certain schools this is possible, but in others, where the 
general science of the lower fourth forms is followed by 
botany in the upper fourths, there is an unavoidable gap 
between that and the practical domestic science. 
| If biology or natural history is taken, there is a constant 
linking-up with the hygiene and practical work carried 
on simultaneously in the domestic subjects course. Some 
specialists who have been teaching for more years than they 
care to count, and who have thought one subject sufficiently 
wide for the average girl to master, though they understand 
that changes must come, would have preferred a different 
grouping such as cookery plus domestic science, or needle- 
work plus hygiene and physiology, the sciences being 
dealt with from the junior forms upwards. Such an arrange- 
ment of subjects, based on the preliminary course already 
suggested, would enable girls to give more attention to 
the scientific side of the work done during the examination 
years than is possible when two practical subjects are 
demanded. This point of view may not find general support, 
as even those who hold it realize the difficulties of the 
secondary schools’ curriculum and the trend of outside 
criticism. 

The examination will consist of a theoretical paper of 
two hours, in which simple questions will be set on the 
scientific basis of the work, coupled with the theory of the 
subject offered, two practical tests of two hours for needle- 
work and housewifery, and two and a half hours for cookery 
and laundry work. The amount of time for. practical 
work is a distinct acquisition. The previous examinations 
allowed only two hours for cookery and laundry work, 


and the practical tests were seldom finished up to time. 
The questions set have been varied and reasonable, though 
occasionally a simpler type might be offered. 

At present, a pass with credit does not count for Matricu- 
lation, and the student who wishes to enter the King's 
College Department of Household and Social Science or 
the Bristol University (where the B.Sc. course is connected 
with the Gloucester College of Domestic Subjects), in 
order to read for a B.Sc. degree, is debarred from taking 
the domestic subjects course, as it is essential she should 
matriculate through the First School Examination. 


Domestic subjects training colleges still accept school 
certificate holders, but when the Matriculation standard 
is enforced, the number of examination candidates will 
be very small indeed. It is difficult to express an opinion ; 
one is torn between the desire to improve the status of a 
beloved profession by seeing it given a fair place in the 
examinations, and the desire to gain for the future teachers 
the width and breadth of learning which is necessary. 

The new syllabus is also comprehensive, and aims at 
producing the best work of both teacher and pupil, with 
a real correlation and interchange of ideas in the two 
subjects grouped together; but I have heard that it is 
considered vague in parts, and there has been considerable 
discussion of one or two points. Therefore it is possible 
that more details would be helpful. There may be com- 
ments and criticism after the first examination in July, 
I93I, and specialists should bring these points before 
their associations. The Northern Universities Joint Matricu- 
lation Board and the Durham University Board show 
readiness to consider specific grievances, and will further 
any reform that is reasonable. 

In the Durham syllabus a definite grouping is made; 
hygiene of the individual and of the home is combined 
with either dietetics and cookery or needlework and 
laundry work, and there is one practical examination of 
three hours with a paper of two hours’ duration. This 
appears to have worked successfully for some time. 

The inclusion of domestic subjects in the examination 
has made it possible for practical girls to obtain a school- 
leaving certificate, and should be an inducement to those 
who might otherwise leave school immediately they are 
sixteen for some vocational training, to continue their 
education without premature specialization. In all such 
cases the value and usefulness of a domestic subjects 
course such as described can scarcely be overestimated. 
People who are properly fed, clothed, and housed are 
obviously more likely to be strong, contented, and pro- 
ductive members of society than those living under the 
reverse conditions. Such improvement in the mode of 
normal life should leave the mind free for an intelligent 
use of leisure, which will inevitably widen the mental 
horizon. 


= 


The National Executive of the Irish Trades Union 
Congress has asked the Free State Minister for Education 
to receive a deputation on the subject of the condition of 
schools in rural areas and the necessity for providing funds 
for repairs and upkeep. The Irish Times, published on 
Saturday, December 13, some extraordinary revelations 
from Mr. M. P. Linehan, Assistant Secretary of the Irish 
Nationa] Teachers’ Organization, which should certainly 
stir the public conscience in this matter. Not only are many 
of the national schools stated to be in an extremely damp, 
over-crowded, and decayed condition, but also the sanitary 
accommodation in many cases is scandalous. Instances 
are quoted of the gravest character, and Mr. Linehan states 
that in many cases the health of the children has been 
seriously affected. No money is at present available from 
State funds to make good the ordinary depreciation of 
school buildings, the cost of which has to be met by local 
efforts of the manager or of the teachers. 


E. B 
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=NEW BOOKS IN GEOGRAPHY =" 


THE WORLD 


A GENERAL GEOGRAPHY 
By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
English Edition. With 10 Coloured Maps and 404 Diagrams and Illustrations. 5s. 


C. This work is also obtainable in the following special editions : 
AUSTRALASIAN, SOUTH AFRICAN, and INDIAN 


THE UNIVERSITY GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
General Editor: L. DUDLEY STAmp, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


AN INTERMEDIATE COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. 8vo. 


Part I. COMMODITIES AND WORLD TRADE. With Maps and Diagrams. 78. 6d. 
Part II. THE ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF THE LEADING COUNTRIES. With Maps and Diagrams. 12s. 6d. 


THE TRADE OF THE INDIAN OCEAN 
By VERA ANSTEY, B.Sc. (Econ.). With Maps, Diagrams, and Tables. 8s. 6d. 


A REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 
For Higher Certificate and Intermediate Courses. 
By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. 
Part I. The Americas. With 157 Maps. 3s. 6d. Part III. Australia and New Zealand. With 98 Maps. 3s. 
Part II. Africa. 3s. [Nearly ready.] Part IV. Asia, With 140 Maps and Diagrams. 4s. 
Part V. Europe and the Mediterranean. 5s. [Nearly ready.] 


LONGMANS’ GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE BOOKS 
By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.G.S., and ELSA C. STAMP, B.A. 
With Illustrations in the Text. 


Part I. Map Reading Exercises. 9d. 
Part II. Climatic Exercises. 9d. 
Part III. Graphical and Regional Exercises. 9d. 


In One Volume. With 76 Maps and Diagrams in the Text. 2s. 


NEW AGE GEOGRAPHIES 


By L. Dudley Stamp, B.A., and Elsa C. Stamp, B.A. 


Book I. At Home. Rural Edition. is. 6d. Book IIIa. Round the World. 2s. 
Urban Edition. 1s. 6d. Book IIIs. More Travels Round the World. 2s. 
Book II. Far Away. ls. 8d. Book IV. Round the British Isles. 2s. 


The authors have tried in this series to present the world as it is, following in general the precepts laid down 
by the Board of Education in the Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers in Elementary Schools. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., cordially invite Teachers to visit their new Showroom at 39 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 4, where all their Educational and other Publications are on view. Hours, 9to 5; Saturdays, 9 to 12.30. 
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Mathematics as an Examination Subject 
By L. Crosrann, M.C., B.Sc., Victoria Grammar School, Ulverston 


UCH has been written for and against examinations, 
but they must be accepted by the class teacher as 
real and established institutions. So far as the ordinary 
secondary school is concerned, the two most important 
examinations are School Certificate and Higher School 
Certificate, and these examinations influence very largely 
the teaching of nearly all school subjects: in some ways 
for the better, in others for the worse. Of all school subjects, 
mathematics is perhaps the most easily tested by written 
examination, and it is the most quickly influenced by a 
change in an examination syllabus. The teacher responsible 
for the teaching of mathematics in a particular school 
must try to arrange a course which is educational in itself, 
and at the same time suited to the requirements of those 
pupils who eventually will sit for an external examination. 

For many years this large mixed school has been very 
successful in the mathematics of both the School Certificate 
and the Higher School Certificate Examinations, and it 
has been suggested that a detailed account of the methods 
employed and the conditions under which the work is 
done will be of interest to other teachers. 

There are at present about 450 boys and girls in the 
school, the boys being nearly twice as numerous as the 
girls. Many of these children come from remote hamlets 
in a rural area, and are conveyed to school daily by motor- 
bus. A third of the pupils are holders of scholarships won 
in open competition, and may be regarded as the pick of 
the local elementary schools. The others are not selected 
in any way, but must pass the non-competitive school 
entrance examination. To School Certificate standard, the 
school is organized on a four or five years’ basis; four years 
for the more intelligent and five years for the average 
pupils. About ninety children are admitted every year, 
and these are divided into three equal groups, forms Ia, 
Ib, Ic, no discrimination being made. Usually about a 
third, the best students from form II, “jump” form III, 
and proceed directly to form IVa and, a year later, to form 
Va. Thus there are three School Certificate Forms, 
Va, Vb, Vc. Va students take the School Certificate Exam- 
ination after a four years’ course; Vb after five years; 
and Vc is composed of students who either failed to obtain 
a School Certificate or receive exemption from Matricu- 
lation at the previous examination. At present the 
weekly time allowance for mathematics is five school 
periods of forty-five minutes each, and two or three home- 
work periods of forty-five minutes each, two for forms 
I, II, and III, three for forms IV and V. Until three years 
ago six school periods were devoted to mathematics, but 
owing to pressure on the time-table these were then reduced 
to five. The effects of this change are now being felt, 
andjafter giving the new arrangement a full and fair trial 
my colleagues and myself feel that six periods per week 
is the minimum time that should be given to mathematics. 
In connexion with this vexed question of subject time 
allowance, a visiting teacher from a mixed school in Victoria, 
Australia, tells me that mathematics is allowed nine forty- 
five minute periods throughout the lower and middle 
school. This seems unduly generous, but apparently it is 
accepted as a just allowance. 

School Certificate mathematics comprises arithmetic 
and numerical trigonometry ; algebra to quadratic equa- 
tions, ratio and variations, surds and logarithms; and 
geometry, including triangles and rectilinear figures, 
circles and similar triangles. 

In the present state of school mathematics this is a 
reasonable syllabus which the average boy or girl can 
adequately cover in a five years’ course. The aim of most 
students is to obtain exemption from Matriculation, and 
in order to do this they must reach what is called “ credit ” 
standard in a certain number of subjects. Not all pupils 


can hope to reach credit standard in mathematics, but 
the weak candidates deserve recognition for what they can 
do. In this connexion, a few years ago, the Northern Uni- 
versity Joint Board made a distinct innovation in the 
mathematics question papers. Each of the three papers 
consists of two parts, the first part being much easier 
than the second. The weak candidates can secure a 
“ pass” by doing sufficiently well in the first part; but 
to obtain a “ credit ’’ some of the questions in the second 
part must be correctly answered. 

There seems to be a general impression in girls’ schools 
that School Certificate mathematics is too difficult for the 
average girl, but this does not agree with our experience 
here. Certainly, girls have more difficulty than boys with 
mathematics, but I think that the difference is often 
exaggerated. In support of this opinion I offer the follow- 
ing statistics taken from the school files. (I give these 
statistics without apology as they refer to forms taught by 
my colleagues. ] 

Mathematics results in the School Certificate Examina- 
tions during the period 1927-1930: 


| Entered | C + F 
Boys Ei | 127 75.6% | it: 2, 
Girls = 103 75-7 % 9.7 % 


C + signifies credit (or higher) standard. 

F signifies failure. 

It does not appear from these figures that the girls find 
the mathematics of the examination too difħcult. When 
girls and boys are taught mathematics together, more 
is expected from the girls, and they may perhaps then 
respond accordingly. 

The work in mathematics is arranged according to the 
following plan : 


Forms Ia, Ib, Ic (average age 11} years). 

Arithmetic: First four rules, fractions, 
simple mensuration. 

Algebra : Formulae, easy simple equations, easy fractions, 
graphs of statistics, directed numbers. 

Geometry : Experimental geometry, easy constructions, 
field work, &c. 


Forms Ila, IIb. 

Arithmetic: Proportion, graphs, percentages, simple 
interest, profit and loss. 

Algebra: Graphs of continuous functions, directed 
numbers, simultaneous equations, factors and products, 
quadratio equations solved by factorization. 

Geometry: The geometry of rectilinear figures and the 
circle. The treatment will necessarily be slight and the 
exercises mainly numerical. During the year the enuncia- 
tions of the main theorems are memorized and the proofs 
of seven or eight specified theorems are learnt. 


Form IIc. f 
As in form I. 


Form IIIb. 

Arithmetic : Revision of previous work; harder men- 
suration (trapezia, circles, volumes, prisms, cylinders) ; 
graphs. 

Trigonometry: [No trigonometry is done in the first 
term.] Tangent of an angle, heights and distances, sine 
and cosine ; applications of sine, cosine, and tangent. 

Algebra: Revision of previous work during the first 
two terms: solutions of quadratics by completing the 
square and by formulae. 

Geometry: As in forms IIa and IIb, but in greater 
detail ; more theorems to be thoroughly learnt. 

(Coniinued on page 16) 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


These books will be on view at the following Conferences : 


THE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AT UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION AT THE LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS. 


GEOGRAPHY 
A NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. 
By M. I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
Second Edition. 5s, 
DE MARTONNE’S SHORTER PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. Translated by E. D. LABORDE, B.A. 
Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN LANDS. By M. I. NEW- 
BIGIN. Fourth Impression. 5s. 6d. 


v ir laiaiiaraiaaaaniaa GRAMMAR. By E. H. CARTER, 
Second Edition. 8s. 6d. 


THE THIRSTY EARTH. By E. H. CARRIER, M.A. 
A Study of the Theory and Practice of Irrigation in 
all countries. 10s. 6d. 


SCIENCE 


PRINCIPLES OF ANIMAL BIOLOGY. By L. T. 
HOGBEN, M.A., D.Sc., Research Professor of Social 
8s. 6d. net 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By A. PRATT, 
BA 5.56; Third Impression. $s. 64. 


EVOLUTION, HEREDITY, AND VARIATION. By 
D. WARD CUTLER, M.A. 3s. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 
By C: W. VALENTINE, M.A.. B.Sc. 4s. 6d. net 


HISTORY 


Biology, University of London. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By D. C. SOMERVELL, 


M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL IDEAS. By C. R. 
MORRIS, M.A., and M. MORRIS, M.A 

Third Impression. 4s. 6d. 

THE ADVENTURE OF MAN: A Brief History of the 
World. By F. C. HAPPOLD, M.A. 

Fourth Impression. 8s. 


THE NAVAL SIDE OF BRITISH HISTORY. By 
Prof. GEOFFREY CALLENDER, M.A., F.S.A. 
Sixth Impression. 4s. 6d. 


THE MAKING OF ENGLAND: From 55 B.c to AD. 
1485. By F. C. HAPPOLD. Illustrated by HILARY 
CROSSE. Ready in February. Probable price, 8s. 6d. 


ENGLISH 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN PRÉCIS AND 


GENERAL ENGLISH. By H. R. HARRIES, B.A. 
Third Impression. 2s. 6d. 


THE COMPANION POETS. Edited by S. S. SOP- 
WITH, M.A. 2s. 6d. each 
KEATS (Eighth Impression). 
TENNYSON. 
THE COMPANION SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 
J. A. GREEN, M.A., and KENNETH N. BELL, M.A. 
Twelve titles available. Limp Cloth, ls. 8d4.; Cloth 
Gilt, 1s. 6d. 
CHRISTOPHERS’ ENGLISH TEXTS. Edited by D. C. 
SOMERVELL from Macaulay’s “ History of England.” 
Each 10d. 


THE EXPEDITION OF WILLIAM OF ORANGE. 
THE MONMOUTH REBELLION, 


22 Berners Street, London, W.1 
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Form IIIc. 
As in forms IIa and IIb. 


Forms IVa, IVb. 


Arithmetic : Revision of previous work ; logarithms and 
indices, stocks and shares, ratio; miscellaneous problems. 


Trigonometry : Applications of sine, cosine, and tangent, 
solution of triangles, remaining ratios. 
` Algebra: Quadratic equations, indices and logarithms, 
variations, simultaneous equations (one linear), remainder 
theorem ; revision. 

Geometry: Repeat work of previous year in greater 
detail; the main theorems to be learnt. 


Form IVc. 
As in IIIb, together with as much of above as is possible. 


Forms Va, Vb, Vc. 


Thorough revision of previous work. 

It will be noticed that the work of IIIb is practically 
the same as that of Ila and IIb, IIIb consolidating the pre- 
vious work and doing very little new work, save in trigo- 
nometry. It has been found that this year of consolidation 
is very valuable, and that the pupils who “ jump” IIIb 
are rather immature when they reach form V. For this 
and other reasons, it is probable that the “ quick line ” 
system will be abolished and that all, or nearly all, pupils 
will take School Certificate after a five years’ course. There 
will usually be a few students who can, without disadvan- 
tage, miss form III, but it is felt that the four years’ 
course imposes too much strain on some of the pupils, 
more especially in certain other subjects. Such a change 
of policy will have a direct effect on the Advanced Course 
work; for some pupils it may be better to spend the extra 
year on work of that grade, even though they have not 
taken the School Certificate Examination. 

So far as is possible, each class goes forward with the 
Same teacher, this ensuring continuity in teaching. At 
the back of the teaching is the idea of revision whenever 
the opportunity occurs. Similarly, the opportunity to step 
forward (as, for instance, using as riders problems which 
will be proved as theorems) is taken whenever possible. 
This principle of revision might seem to be carried to 
excess in the geometry scheme, where the whole ground 
is covered each year. The practicability of this scheme 
was at first in doubt, but my colleagues now agree that 
the scheme is both practicable and successful. The last 
year is spent in continual revision up and down, and 
though at the beginning of the year the quick-line pupils 
seem very immature, the previous work seems to crystal- 
lize very quickly. 

Most teachers have found that children experience great 
difficulty in solving riders in geometry. This I think is 
due to mental bewilderment in the early stages. The child 
who is beginning deductive geometry is generally over- 
whelmed by the mass of points, lines, and angles involved 
in even an easy rider. It is better at first to give the 
pupils plenty of practice in drawing a freehand diagram, 
picking out and stating the data in terms of the diagram, 
and clearly setting out what is required to be proved— 
omitting the writing out of the proof, which may or may 
not be obtained and discussed orally. The pupils should, 
from the first, draw the diagrams freehand. Such 
freehand diagrams can be quite neat, especially if they 
are large enough: much time can be lost in the handling 
of ruler and set-square. Again, a ruled diagram is liable 
to appeal to the eye rather than to the mind, and 
equalities occurring accidentally are apt to confuse a 
beginner. The pupils spend much time in solving riders 
and are allowed to solve them without writing out the 
proof at the time; the writing out of two previously 
solved riders makes a good homework exercise. Fewer 
letters from irate parents would appear in the news- 
papers if homework tasks consisted of easy revision 
exercises. 


Throughout the course, great importance is attached to 
graphs, which should be taught from the point of view of 
functionality ; and in this connexion I should lke to 
suggest a change in the School Certificate Examination 
syllabus. In form IV the work on graphs seems to come to 
an unnatural end just at the time when such work might 
prove very stimulating. There is a growing body of opinion 
that the ideas of the calculus could be introduced quite early 
into secondary schools, and the introduction could best be 
made in the rounding off of the ordinary work on graphs. 
The varying steepness of a graph and the area under 
a graph are easily explained and can be measured approxi- 
mately ; the applications are numerous and of great practical 
interest. 


A little extra work leads to the accurate determination 
of rates of change and total effects of a varving rate of 
change in simple cases. Such work is more valuable than 
the evaluation of complicated surds and the manipulation 
of difficult algebraic fractions. I should like to suggest also 
that questions dealing with varying rates of change and 
the total effect of a varying rate of change should be 
inserted in the harder portion of the algebra paper, as 
questions in trigonometry are now inserted in the harder 
portion of the arithmetic paper. The work involved could 
well be done in the two years preceding the School Certifi- 
cate. I shall try out such a scheme next year, and hope 
later to give an account of the experiment. Most of the 
additional work involved would be excellent practice in 
the routine work of School Certificate algebra and arith- 
metic, and would certainly stimulate interest in the 
power and wide application of mathematics. In addition, 
such work would develop speed and accuracy in numerical 
calculations, thus making for better, not worse, examination 
results. 


In most schools the School Certificate forms contain 
some pupils who, at the previous examination, obtained 
a credit in mathematics, but failed to reach Matriculation 
standard in the examination as a whole. Such pupils are 
apt to lose interest in mathematics if they take the ordin- 
ary course again, and it is better to allow them, and those 
pupils who show special aptitude in mathematics, to start 
more advanced work with a view to the Higher School 
Certificate examination. 


OxFoRD Booxs.—The great exhibition of Oxford Books on 
view in the new premises of Messrs. J. & E. Bumpus (behind 
350 Oxford Street), is now open every week-day, including 
Saturday afternoons. Admission is free. The educational value 
of this display of the products of a single printing house with an 
unbroken tradition of 400 years, 1s beyond question, and it is 
to be hoped that many schoolmasters and schoolmistresses will 
find it possible to take parties of their scholars to visit it during 
the holidays. 

e * * 

PLUTO IN BRAILLE.—A striking example of the manner in 
which blind readers are provided with current literature in 
Braille appears in the December schedule of the National In- 
stitute for the Blind. In view of the interest of blind listeners in 
the present series of wireless talks by Sir James Jeans, the 
famous astronomer, the Publications Committee of the Institute 
has decided to issue a Braille edition of his book, ‘‘ The Universe 
Around Us.” 

e * * 

Tout MEMORIAL PUBLICATION FuUND.—The total sum at the 
credit of the Fund now amounts to {1,017 10s. tod. It is felt 
that there are still a number of Prof. Tout’s friends and students 
whose names are not on the subscription list but who may desire 
to take part. For this purpose the Fund will be kept open 
until January 31. 

e * 

We have received from Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., Charing 
Cross Road, W.C. 2, a copy of the recently issued catalogue of 
Juvenile Books, entitled, “ The Best Book for Boys and Girls, 
for Gifts and Prizes.” 
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A Complete 


School Supply Service 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION commenced supplying 
School Requisites in 1872 and in every year since their business has shown 
substantial increases. Recently a further 12,000 feet of floor space was added 
to Esavian House. This increased area has enabled them 


TO ENLARGE THE STATIONERY FACTORY 
THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
THE SHOWROOMS 
THE REFERENCE LIBRARY 
THE KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 
THE STORES AND GARAGE 


9 4 


These more spacious conditions enables the E.S.A. to execute orders 
with the utmost promptitude, and customers can rely upon the E.S.A. 
service being considerably accelerated. 


9 9 9 


The E.S.A. would specially invite the Teaching Profession to make use 
of the enlarged Reference Library which, with its 11,000 Specimen volumes, 
should prove valuable to all those whose wish it is to keep au fait with the 
most recent publications. S S S 


The Showrooms are now the largest in the Kingdom, and in addition to the 
great variety of educational apparatus and requisites on view there is a 
comprehensive display of School Furniture, including Scholars’ and 
Masters’ Desks and Tables, Cupboards, Lockers, Forms, Stools, Science 
Benches, Gymnastic Apparatus, Esavian Sectional Bookcases. 


9 9 $ 


Also an interesting exhibit of the Esavian Folding and Sliding Partitions 
for dividing large Halls and Classrooms ; as well as Screens and Windows 
for Open-Air Classrooms and Dormitories, also Overhead Doors for 


Garages, &c. % 3 Z 


Illustrated Catalogues of all Departments are issued, and to Principals 
who find it inconvenient to visit the Showrooms the E.S.A. will gladly 
forward any of the following : 


STATIONERY . REQUISITES . BOOKS . REWARDS 
FURNITURE . HANDWORK . KINDERGARTEN 
CHEMICALS, &c. . UNIFORM . SPORTS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY | 


ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 
ESAVIAN HOUSE 


171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


School Suppliers since 1872 


School 


Stationery 
Requisites 
Books 
Furniture 
Rewards 
Uniform 
Sports 
Chemicals 


and 


Apparatus 


Handwork 
Kindergarten 
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Correspondence 


TEACHING EFFICIENCY 


Have you ever considered on what objective evidence any one 
could assert that the teachers of to-day are as great an improve- 
ment on those of thirty years ago as these latter thought them- 
selves to be on their own teachers of a generation earlier ? 

How is teaching efficiency to be measured ? If atomic weights 
and stellar distances have been measured surely we ought not 
to despair of finding some measure of our own personal efficiency. 

There are a priori reasons (which are not evidence) for thinking 
that possibly the work of the schools as a whole may have 
improved, and these come under several headings, e.g. (1) there 
are all sorts of mechanical time-saving devices such as the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology praises in its inspec- 
tion of factories—comfortable desks, loose-leaf notebooks, better 
blackboard chalk—say at least 5 per cent gain. (2) There are 
immense improvements in organization, the elimination of the 
mental deficients, classification according to intelligence as 
well as attainment, and new patterns of class-room work cele- 
brated by such names as Montessori, Dalton, &c. What are these 
all worth, 20 per cent? (3) And immense suggested economies 
in limiting the curriculum to things a boy is sure to find useful, 
omitting things only possibly useful and frowning severely on 
schemes for retaining obsolete studies on the excuse of training 
character. If everything that has ever been urged for decimal 
coinage, simplified spelling, phonetic alphabets and Esperanto 
were really true, how vast the gain! (4) But it is the personal 
qualities of the exceptional individual teacher which seem to 
show the greatest possibilities of advance. Consider M. Jacques 
Dalcroze training little girls in eurhythmics at Geneva, or 
M. Stephan teaching French pronunciation on the wireless. 
Even if it were proved that complicated rhythms were bad for our 
brains and that French was waste of time for intending plough- 
boys, it would still be true that these men are highly efficient 
teachers—personally and apart from their subject matter. 

One would have expected that a country like Scotland which 
specializes in saving every halfpenny would be able to show the 
way to new economies, and it is expected that the Educational 
Institute of Scotland will publish some essays on this matter 
in the Educational Journal of Scotland, the exact references to 
which are not yet in my hands. It may also be urged that when 
conditions of teaching were really discouraging only the greatest 
enthusiasts entered the profession. 

Now that even railway directors are threatened with reduction 
of salary, it would be well if teachers knew what to say in case 
an economizing public were to challenge their efficiency. 

Prof. Alfred Marshall, in “ Principles of Economics,” 1890 
(Vol. I, Book IV, ch. X, pp. 337-338), regarded education as one 
of those occupations in which man’s labour was “not much 
more efficient ’’ than it has been a century before. What are 


we to say in reply to that ? Hoca RICHARDSON, 
Stocksfield. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN “MODERN” SCHOOLS 


There are many interesting facts and wise suggestions in 
Pamphlet No. 82, on Foreign Languages in Modern Schools, 
published by the Board of Education, but, at the same time, it 
contains pronouncements on the qualifications of modern lan- 
guage teachers, and, above all, on the method and aims of 
modern language teaching, from which many experienced 
teachers will dissent and which challenge criticism. 

Residence abroad is apparently regarded as the prime and 
essential qualification, but, useful as it is as an adjunct to the 
study of a language, alone it is no guarantee of efficiency. I 
once met an Englishman in France who had lived there for 
years, had married a French lady, and had two children who 
spoke French as their native language ; and yet his own French 
was atrocious and his pronunciation abominable. A proper 
course of phonetics at home will achieve more for pronunciation 
in six months than may be effected by a year’s residence in 


France. Where residence abroad is essential is in the attaining 
of fluency, which depends on such continual practice as is not 
often possible at home. Fluency, however, is by no means an 
important qualification for the school teacher. 

It is surprising to learn, in connexion with qualifications for 
modern language teaching accepted by the Board, that “ the 
word ‘diploma’ covers certain diplomas of vacation courses in 
France, but not success in an intermediate degree examination.”’ 
What an inversion of values ! 

The motive underlying these recommendations (as well as 
those concerned with method) seems to be the exaggerated im- 
portance attached to mere conversational facility. Hence also 
the opposition to examinations ‘‘ based on the written word.” 
This view seems to spring from a false analogy between the 
mother tongue and a foreign language. We all agree that the 
spoken language is the real language, that writing is a convenient 
way of representing the spoken language, that, in the case of the 
mother tongue, language is principally used as an instrument of 
conversation. It by no means follows, however, that this is the 
case with the foreign language. What are the purposes for which 
our pupils learn it ? According to the pamphlet, ‘‘ the standard 
of attainment to be aimed at should be: (1) Ability to speak 
the foreign language . . . ; (2) Ability to follow and understand 
the simple everyday language as it is spoken deliberately by an 
educated foreigner ; (3) Ability to read at sight, and with under- 
standing of the general sense, simple modern prose not containing 
uncommon words.” 

Then follows the astounding statement: ‘' It is implicit in the 
above that the pupil will also be able, by the end of the course, 
to express his thoughts in writing in the foreign language, with- 
out frequent elementary grammatical or linguistic mistakes.” 
No experienced teacher could possibly share this fantastically 
optimistic belicf.* 

Now a very small percentage of pupils will ever have the need 
or the opportunity to speak the foreign language. The only ones 
that will do so will be those who go abroad, and, in that case, if 
they have been well grounded in grammar they will pick up 
the spoken language far more quickly than those who have passed 
their time at school in oral practice, shared among thirty or 
more members of the class, and therefore amounting to very 
little for each pupil. For those who stay at home this very 
limited facility of speech proves exceedingly evanescent when 
once the pupil has left school. For those who, while staying at 
home, yet require fluency in the spoken language for business 
purposes, the quickest and best way is still a good grammatical 
grounding at school followed by a year abroad. 

° A slightly larger number may find it useful in business to be 
able to write a letter in the foreign language, but the one use to 
which all pupils may put their knowledge is to read the literature 
of the foreign country, and this is the greatest reward and the 
most valuable result that we can procure for them by our 
teaching. If this is so, it follows that our aims should stand in 
the following order: (1) reading; (2) writing; (3) speaking. 

Throughout that part of the pamphlet which deals with 
method, the old fallacy of false analogy constantly rears its head. 
The conditions under which a child, already conversant with its 
mother tongue, sets out to acquire a foreign language are so 
diametrically opposite to those under which it has acquired its 
own, that, prima facie, we should expect the methods to be very 
different. Experience shows that this is the case. To mention 
only one of the many obstacles to the natural or “ direct ’’ 
method: except for chorus work, which will carry us only a 
very little way, it is impossible, in a class of thirty and upwards, 
for the pupil to get anything like enough individual practice to 
learn the language in this way. That is an insuperable obstacle. 
I might add that the rational method, as opposed to the mere 
talking method—"“ the forming of a number of linguistic habits ”’ 


* It would not hold good even in respect to the mother tongue. Writing, 
which “maketh an exact man,” must play its part in the instruction from its 


earliest stage. 
(Continued on page 20) 
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@ The “Modern Studies” Series 
ELEMENTARY FRENCH COMPOSITION 


By Prof. Rircure and J. M. Moore, M.A. Illustrated. Price Is. 6d. 


Leading directly to the “ Junior Manual of French Composition ” by the same authors, this 
new volume is eminently suitable for School Certificate work. 


The Publishers will consider applications for specimen copies of this nis from Responsibl: Teachers 


who wish to examine it. 


LE TRESOR DU VIEUX SEIGNEUR DOUZE CONTES 


By GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
By ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN Edited by R. L. Gragme Ritcnie, D.Litt. 


Edited by C. F. MacKenzie, M.A. With Notes, Questions, and a very full Vocabulary 

With Questionnaire and Full Vocabulary. Illustrated. contalning all but a ee words. Gloti gilt, 
; ; rice 28 

Limp cloth. Price rs. 3d. Contents: L’ Aventure de Walter Schnaffs, Les Prisonniers, 

This is a French story of middle difficulty which La Peur, A cheval, Le Trou, En voyage, Mademoiselle Perle, 
definitely appeals to the average English boy or girl. &c. 


@ The “Foundations of History” Series 


“ The outstanding merit of these books is that they embody an idea which is followed consistently throughout. 
The idea is sound, for history should present itself to children as stories, and here we have stories well selected, 
well told, and well illustrated, forming an enduring and invaluable nucleus for further study of ‘real’ history. = 


The Education Outlook. ° 
AGES AGO BOOK D 
By H. RUSHTON HALL PILGRIMS AND ADVENTURERS 
This Alternative Introductory Book contains very simple Part II. By PHYLLIS WRAGGE 


letterpress in large type, describing the life of Pre- 


historic Man in. the Old Stone, New Stone, Bronze, Twenty-four Stories of Great Figures in History from 


the Middle Ages to the Twentieth Century, with greater 


and Iron Ages. stress on British History. 
Cloth. Price 1s. 8d. Cloth. Price 3s. 
For pupils between the ages of 7 and 8. For pupils between the ages of 10 and 12. 


@ A New Book on Design 
DESIGN FOR CRAFTS 


By RicHarp H. Brown 


This book dealing with the subject of Design is suitable for pupils preparing for the General 
Schools’ Examination, or similar tests, while it can also be used in craftwork. The designs are 
based largely upon Nature, but a few are included which are either abstract or conventional. There 
are twenty-two beautiful plates in colour and in black and white. Cloth covers. Price 28. 6d. 


PARKSIDE, 
=== EDINBURGH 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 
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—1is not only far more fruitful in results, but also much more 
educational. Torule out translation from English into the foreign 
language until a late stage in the course is, in my experience, 
fatal. 

I have found the French course based on a continuous nar- 
rative unsatisfactory. A story that is chopped up into sections, 
on each of which exercises are based, loses its interest. Moreover, 
the linguistic subject-matter it provides is too discursive to be of 
much use. Far better is it to have a short story for each lesson, 
specially written to illustrate the grammatical points treated of 
in that lesson. For the grammatical field must be mapped out and 
methodically traversed, each point being hammered in by copious 
exercises, if all our efforts are not to prove vain. 

I do not know who the author or authors of these unduly 
dogmatic recommendations may be. They have a strong family 
likeness to Pamphlet No. 70: “ The Position of French in First 
School Certificate Examinations,” which contained the famous 
specimen examination paper in which a pupil’s comprehension 
of a French passage was to be tested, without recourse to trans- 
lation, by such questions as: “ Draw in outline une houlette.” 
This was pretty soundly criticized at the last general meeting of 
the Modern Language Association in January of last year. 

Thirty or more years ago we all fell victims to the novelty 
and the fascinating spell of the direct method, and practised it 
with enthusiasm for longer or shorter periods. Those who 
became inspectors, writers of French and German courses, or 
“Educational Experts,’’ &c., untrammelled by the restricting 
and modifying influence of continuous teaching, have been able 
to “ hold fast the faith once delivered (from Germany, who has 
since largely abandoned it) to the saints.” There are even 
extremists who imagine that children can, in their own country, 
at school, under prevailing conditions, absorb a foreign language, 
without making use of their own in the process, and without 
looking on it as a foreign language; they are unrestrained 
optimists and unpractical idealists. For the rest, we have, most 
of us, found that, under actual conditions, the “direct” or 
purely oral method cuts little ice. Young teachers still start on 
it with enthusiasm, and, when results are disappointing, clamour 
for the abolition or transformation of examinations to meet 
their case. We older and more experienced ones would like, in 
all humility, to question the wisdom of the Board of Education’s 
sponsoring’ one particular method, and that an extreme one, 
and one that has by no means made good. 

S. A. RICHARDS. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND 
EXAMINATION POLICIES 


The November issue of The Journal of Education contained a 
useful and interesting article by Mr. G. R. Parker under the 
above heading. It is desirable that the views of the secondary 
teachers’ associations summarized in that article should be 
compared with the opinions expressed, and the suggestions made, 
by a Committee of the Association of University Teachers in its 
“ Report on Entrance Tests and Initial Degrees.” 

Mr. Parker referred at the beginning of his article to the “‘ ever- 
increasing dissatisfaction with the examination system which 
has been imposed on the secondary schools of this country.” 
(The term ‘imposed upon ” is somewhat surprising, for the 
existing First and Second School Examinations were surely 
instituted with the approval of the teachers’ associations as a 
means of escape from the previous multiplicity of examinations !) 
The A.U.T. Committee recognizes the reasonableness of the 
protest against domination by university requirements of the 
curriculum of the very large percentage of pupils in secondary 
schools (approximately 90 per cent) who will never go to a uni- 
versity ; it admits the “ need of a measure of liberation of the 
school-certificate system from such domination,” possible steps 
towards which it has been one of the aims of the Committee to 
indicate. We are told in the report that certain members of the 
Committee would advocate, as a substitute for an external 
examination test, certification by the school, and that the 
Committee as a whole was not definitely opposed on principle to 


this method, but felt that ‘‘ such a position should be reached by 
stages.” Mr. Parker in his article made reference to the desire 
of some members of the secondary associations for the abolition 
of the existing examination system and the substitution of internal 
certification ; it is probable that this desire will find more definite 
expression during the coming year. 

The third section of Mr. Parker’s article dealt with the use of 
the School Certificate, and described at length suggestions made 
by the different associations of secondary teachers for remedying 
the prevalent misuse of the “ Matriculation Certificate ” ; there 
is a tendency amongst employers to demand a “ Matriculation 
Certificate,’ erroneously supposing that it necessarily represents 
a higher standard of attainment than any other School Certificate. 
The Association of University Teachers says that “ it cannot be 
too clearly emphasized that Matriculation is essentially entrance 
to a university, and that the name is wrongly applied to a 
Certificate Examination taken by many who never enter a 
university.” The movement for the separation of the First 
School Examination from Matriculation has, as Mr. Parker 
stated, been growing in strength. He summarized the various 
suggestions made by the A.A.M., the I.A.A.M., and the N.U.T., 
with this end in view; the general purport of these suggestions 
was to require from those who proceed to a university evidence 
of further study beyond the School Certificate stage, although 
the I.A.A.M. would wish Matriculation by means of the School 
Certificate alone to be still possible provided that no Matriculation 
Certificate was issued until a candidate applied for admission to a 
university. The report on Entrance Tests and Initial Degrees 
states that the qualification for Matriculation has been so modified 
that “ now the acquisition of adequate knowledge for this purpose 
no longer offers valid evidence of preparedness for university 
work,” and that, as a matter of fact, the proportion of students 
seeking admission to a university on the present legal qualification 
for Matriculation is rapidly decreasing; a large percentage 
spends two years at school after acquiring the legal qualification. 

The A.U.T. Committee unanimously favours the abolition of 
“the present close and direction connexion between the School 
Certificate and the qualification for Matriculation,” and believes 
that candidates should not normally be matriculated into the 
universities under the age of about 18. A scheme for Matricula- 
tion qualification is outlined comprising three requirements, two 
of which could be met by means of the School Certificate and a 
modification of the present Higher School Certificate ; the third 
requirement is certification by the school. It should be no difti- 
cult matter to secure agreement in the near future on this most 
important matter between the A.U.T. and the secondary 
associations. 

When we pass to the consideration of the Higher School Certi- 
ficate we find less similarity between the criticisms made by the 
A.U.T. Committee and the ofhcial criticisms of the secondary 
associations. The A.U.T. regards as “ premature in the majority 
of cases’’ the degree of specialization demanded by existing 
schemes for the award of Higher School Certificates, and sees in 
this specialization a reflection of the “ highly specialized courses 
originally devised for persons of special gifts” which at the 
universities are now “increasingly followed by students who 
would be better suited for a more general course, at least at first.’’ 
The danger of over-specialization in the upper forms of schools 
is felt to be gravely increased by the use of the Higher School 
Certificate Examination (which should be a qualifying examina- 
tion) for purposes of awarding national and other scholarships ; 
the efficiency of the examination for its main purpose is held to 
be seriously limited by the introduction of this element of com- 
petition. With these opinions expressed by the A.U.T. Com- 
mittee may be compared the resolution of the I.A.A.M., quoted 
by Mr. Parker, “ that university entrance scholarships should be 
awarded only on the result of examinations specially framed for 
the purpose.” The I.A.A.M. would perhaps agree with the 
A.U.T. Committee that the highly specialized examination tests 
at present set by universities as a means of deciding the award 
of scholarships add to the evils already indicated. 


M. L. NEwMAN 
(Past President, Assistant Mistresses’ Association). 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Heffer’s Recent Books 


ENGLISH HISTORY STUDIES, 
1485-1714. Schools Examination Series 

By ELEANOR RAVEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
(postage 6d.). In three parts, 1485-1603; 1603- 
1660; 1660-1714. Designed to help students pre- 
paring for the Certificate, Matriculation, and Local 
Examinations. With summaries. 


CLASSROOM FRENCH. 

By Prof. H. SCHMIDT and J. TISSEDRE. Adapted 
for English use by E. H. A. ROBSON, M.A., Lecturer 
on Phonetics at the Aberdeen Provincial Training 
Centre. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. net (postage 2d.). 
Embodying all the technical language employed in 
the classrooms of France. 


ENGLISH SOUND DRILLS. 
By E. TILLEY, Professor of Phonetics at Robert 
College, Istanbul. Foolscap 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


(postage 4d.). 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
MATRICULATIONS. 

Calculated on an average of five years about any 
given year from 1544-1930. From 1927-1930 the 
values represented are those of the actual entries. 
By J. A. VENN, M.A. Chart 34} in. by 18 in. 
2s. 6d. net (postage 1d.). 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACH- 
ING AND LEARNING WITH GRAMO- 
PHONE AND RADIO. 
By T. BEACH, B.Com. (London). 
3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 


EVERYDAY SENTENCES IN 
SPOKEN ENGLISH. 

With Phonetic Transcription and Intonation marks. 
By H. E. PALMER. Fourth Edition, Revised, with a 
new Preface by F. G. BLANDFORD, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (postage 4d.). 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 


Standard Books 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


SOUND DRILLS FOR 
FRENCH PHONETICS 
By G. C. BATEMAN and 
J. E. THORNTON. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, sewed, 
6d. (postage 2d.). 


PHONETICS WITH- 
OUT SYMBOLS 

French Phonetics for Schools. 
By G. C. BATEMAN. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, sewed, 
Is. (postage 3d.). 

FRENCH FOR 
EXAMINATIONS 

By G. C. BATEMAN. 2s. 6d. 
(postage 4d.). Fair copies 
to teachers only, Is. net 
(postage 2d.). Intended for 
the year preceding the School 
Certificate Examination. 


THE ROMANTIC MOVE- 
MENT IN GERMAN 
LITERATURE 

By Prof. KARL BREUL, 
Litt.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net (postage 6d., 
foreign gd.). Texts selected 
for use in schools and colleges. 
With copious notes. 


SPOKEN FRENCH 

By Kr. NYROP. Translated 
by G. NOEL-ARMFIELD. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net (postage 
6d.). A phonetic manual. 


A FIRST GERMAN 
COURSE 

By C. E. STOCKTON, M.A. 
Foolscap 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
(postage 4d.). An elementary 
textbook by the senior 
German master at Oundle 
School. 


GENERAL 


PHONETICS 

By G. NOEL-ARMFIELD. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net (postage 5d.). 
Illustrated. “A capital 
book.’’—Schoolmistress. 


THE PHONETICS OF 


ENGLISH 

By IDA C. WARD, B.Litt. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net 
(postage 6d.). Illustrated. 
‘The best elementary book 
on English phonetics in 
existence.’’—Prof. D. JONEs. 


AN ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE COURSE 
FOR BEGINNERS 

By D. KENNEDY. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (postage 
4d.). For foreign students. 


HOW SHALL WE 
TRAIN THE TEACHER 
OF MODERN 


LANGUAGES ? 

By E. H. A. ROBSON, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
net (postage 5d.). <A text- 
book on Modern Language 
Method for use in Training 
Colleges. 


THEOLOGY 


LESSONS ON THE 
WAY 

3. The Resurrection, the 
Spirit and the Church. 
4. The Two Duties of a 
Christian. 5. The Lord’s 
Prayer and the Sacraments. 
By PERCY DEARMER, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
net each (postage qd.). For 
Class and Sunday School use. 
ʻ“ A storehouse of good 
things.” —Guardian. 


GENERAL 


The Early Life and Adven- 
tures of JEAN JACQUES 
ROUSSEAU. By A. L. SELLS, 
M.A., Sq. Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
net (postage ôd., foreign 8d.) Well 
illustrated. ‘ ‘Delightful, humorous, 
human.’’—Natton. 
STUDIES IN THE ENGLISH 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
THINKERS OF THE IoTH 
CENTURY. By R.H.MURRAY, 
Litt.D.,2 vols. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
net each (postage od., 
1od., each volume.) 
Malthus to Kingsley. Vol. II. From 
Herbert Spencer to R. MacDonald. 
“ Lucid exposition.” — Evening 
Standard. 
By the same Author 
A HISTORY OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
From Plato to the Present. 12s. 6d. 
net (postage 9d., foreign 1od.). 
SCIENCE 


A SCHOOL STATICS 

By G. W. BREWSTER M.A., and 
C. J. L. WAGSTAFF, M.A. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. (postage 6d., 


foreign 8d.) 


W. Hefer © Sons, Ltd., Cambridge 


And of all Booksellers 


Telephone: 862 
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BUREAUCRACY IN THE SCHOOLS 


It has been on its way for years; it has come at last. It does 
not seem a difficult matter for schools to conduct their own 
examinations for scholarship and for admission to the schools. 
The public schools have had for many years a common entrance 
examination, for which pupils in accredited preparatory schools 
sat in their own schools. 

Now the Welsh Department of the Board of Education puts 
forward a new way. Each local authority is to set up an exam- 
ining board. These are to conduct the examinations and send in 
the results to the local authorities, and no pupils are to be admitted 
to the schools except by this gate. Each examining board is to 
consist of members of the Education Committee and officials, 
heads of secondary and elementary schools, and a mysterious 
person called an expert in examination methods. There may 
even be two or more of these gentlemen, and H.M. inspectors 
may be consulted. One wonders how often these examining 
boards will meet, and how seriously they will take their duties. 
What is most probable is that the officials, who will attend in the 
ordinary course of their day’s work, will be left to make all 
arrangements, and that they will be responsible for the examina- 
tions. So the office will reign, and, of the teachers in the schools, 
the heads will be allowed to make suggestions, the assistants will 
presumably set and mark the papers, as the office directs them. 
Any examiner who shows any independence will not be an 
examiner again. 

Underlying the scheme there is plenty of clerical work. The 
heads of elementary schools are to draw up lists, classified into 
Groups A, B, C, of the pupils of appropriate age whom they 
recommend for admission into secondary schools. The Groups 
A, B, C of the head’s list are supposed to give guidance to parents 
as to their children’s capabilities. In practice, it will be very 
difficult for heads to assign any children to Class C. 

On receipt of these lists the local authority is to communicate 
with the parents of children whose names appear in the lists, 
inviting them to apply for their children’s admission to the 
examination. The authority must also give public notice that 
application forms for admission to the examination may be 
obtained by the parent of any child in an elementary school 
whose name is not on the head’s list, or of any child who has not 
attended a public elementary school. The examining board 
nominates, for appointment by the authority, examiners and 
invigilators. The body of examiners draws up a list of pupils in 
order of merit; this goes to the examining board, which is to 
have the power, if there is a marked discrepancy between the 
results of the marking and a head teacher's classification of his 
own pupils, to re-assess the results or to arrange for a further 
examination of such pupils. I should pity the examining board, 
if I could think of it as anything but the office, when any re- 
assessing took place. How many other parents would assert that 
their children had been unfairly treated and must be re-assessed ! 
But the office, I imagine, knows how to manage parents with a 
grievance! The examiners are invited, after the completion of 
the marking, to fix each year a minimum aggregate of marks 
which represents their opinion as to the standard qualifying in 
that year for admission to a secondary school. This is to be done 
without reference to the number of places available. It is hard 
to see what advantages will be gained by pupils who reach this 
aggregate, but for whom no places are available. Moreover, how 
is it possible to find an aggregate mark above which all qualify ? 
Whatever mark is chosen, the ten or even twenty below it will 
be practically on a level with the ten or twenty above it. 

Not content with standardizing the entrance into the 
secondary schools in this way, Memorandum No. 2 of the Welsh 
Department proposes that an opportunity be given, two years 
after the entrance examination, by a second examination for 
pupils to be moved from one school to another, i.e. from a 
technical or senior school to a secondary, or vice-versa. Here 
again lists are to be drawn up by the heads, after they have 
conducted a review of the progress and attainments of all the 
pupils who are in their second year after entrance. The lists are 
to contain the names of those pupils who, in their opinion, would 
benefit by transfer to some school of another type. The examining 
board has to consider these lists; it may interview the head 


who sends in the list, call for further school records, and consider 
any other evidence it may require. It then recommends to 
the authority the names of the pupils to be admitted to a second 
examination and the particular secondary or technical school 
to which they should be admitted. The headmaster of this school 
is then to consider the case: he may conduct, but only after con- 
sultation with the examining board, such examination as he 
thinks necessary, and then make a recommendation to the 
authority, accompanied by a statement as to the probable 
number of pupils in the middle forms of his school in the following 
school session. 

It is extremely doubtful if any extensive use would be made of 
such a second examination. How many pupils who have been 
two years in a school, and whose friends are all there, would be 
willing to be transferred ? I can understand that many heads of 
secondary schools would be delighted to get rid of some of their 
least promising pupils, and to receive in exchange promising 
ones from another school. But I am sure most parents would 
bitterly resent their children being ‘ demoted,’ and I doubt if 
many heads of the lower type of school would care to see their 
best boys promoted. 

Memorandum No. 2 also contains an important section dealing 
with the place to be given in the entrance examinations to the 
Welsh language. This seems to me the most valuable part of the 
Memorandum. It lays down the principles that should be fol- 
lowed and suggests how they may be carried out. 


Swansea. H. V. HockIn. 


THE INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS BY WOMEN 


In 1896 an important and new educational development took 
place when for the first time women inspectors were appointed 
jJor general work in schools. 

We were appointed as sub-inspectors, on exactly the same 
terms as men, and at the same salary, and were to be “ employed 
in all the functions of an inspector.” 

The Press acclaimed the event as a great step forward in the 
recognition of the importance of women’s work in education. 

The “ charter ” of Sir Robert Morant in 1904 altered all these 
conditions. He formed a Woman Inspectorate, under a woman 
Chief Inspector, all women inspectors to have the title of H.M.I., 
and ‘‘ to undertake inspection and inquiry into all matters 
needing the scrutiny and advice of a woman.” 

Incidentally, the title only carried with it the salary of a male 
assistant inspector. 

Though the work of women is of the highest importance in 
all branches of education, the woman H.M.I. holds to-day an 
entirely subordinate position, particularly in elementary schools. 

Her work in these schools is determined by the district in- 
spector, who is always a man. Sometimes she is given responsi- 
bility, sometimes detailed instructions are given. A change of 
district therefore, or of district inspector, may reduce a woman 
of university standing and wide teaching experience to a position 
of no responsibility at all. There exists no accepted policy by 
which she is consulted as a matter of course on questions of 
educational policy as a whole, and she is often left in ignorance 
of important changes in organization. Even questions relating 
to girls and infants are in some instances settled by men. The 
right to confer with the local education authority is not inherent 
in her position. 

The woman inspector in secondary schools has greater re- 
sponsibility, and is more frequently consulted. But men are in 
charge of the administrative side of the districts to which the 
schools belong, and have full responsibility for the organization 
of the secondary schools in the district, and are the Board’s 
spokesmen with the local education authorities. There is there- 
fore no opportunity even here for a woman of administrative 
ability. 

The woman staff inspector in training colleges for women 
has complete responsibility for all the inspection and adminis- 
trative duties in connexion with them. If the training colleges 
are mixed, a man is in charge. The work of women inspectors 
is usually restricted to matters dealing with their own sex and 
with younger children, whereas in the interests of education as 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Correspondence College GYMNASTIC 


Princtpal: AP P A R AT U S 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., 
F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


Students are prepared for 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 


B.A., M.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Eng., 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


Photo of Gymnasium fitted by E.S.A. at Cowper St. L.C.C. School 


AONO OONAN LANAA Le 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


for the 


UP-TO-DATE GYMNASIUM 


SUCCESSES 


gained by U.C.C. students at London 
University B.A. and B.Sc. during the 
five years, 1925-1929 : 


B.A. B.Sc. 
759 506 


in accordance with the suggestions contained 
in the Board of Education’s “ Memorandum 
on the Planning and Equipment of Gym- 
nasiums in Secondary Schools.” 


Wall Bars Vaulting Horses 
Window Ladders Beam Saddles 
Swedish Booms Spring Boards 
Vaulting Boxes Balancing Benches 
Climbing Ropes Beating Boards, &c. 


M.A. London University 


ETT e Highest Grade Materials : 
, ) 
: 


15 of tre 20 KEENEST PRICES 
successful candidates were M.A. students of 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 


University Correspondence College, including 
IN STOCK INCLUDES: 


ALL the successful candidates in six of the 
subjects. 
Dual Desks, Single Desks, Table Desks, 
Infants’ Tables and Chairs, Folding Desks 


A Special Prospectus for Post-Graduate Study 
may be oblained post free from The Secretary, 

and Tables, Teachers’ Desks, Cupboards, 
Blackboards, Easels, &c. 


14 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


FREE GUIDES 


to Matriculation, Intermediate Arts or Science, 

Bachelor of Arts or Science, and a Special Prospectus 

for Economics or Engineering may be had post free 
on application to the Secretary, 


Catalogues of Gymnastic Apparatus and General 
School Furniture are published and will be sent 
free to Principals on application to 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 High Holborn, 
LONDON, W.C. 1 


PS — 6 o_o 


University Correspondence College 
14 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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a whole there should be full co-operation between men and 
women. 

Women have never been selected for any of the chief positions 
on the intellectual side of the work. The avenue of promotion 
for the woman H.M.I. is the post of divisional woman staff 
inspector, the maximum salary for which (£650) is £250 less than 
the minimum ({goo) of the man staff inspector, and £350 less 
than the minimum (£1,000) of the man divisional inspector. The 
maximum of the woman H.M.I’s scale is the minimum of the 
man H.M.I’s scale. 

Even if the demand is not made for equal pay for equal work, 
this differentiation is far too great considering the important 
work done by the woman inspector. 


The facts briefly stated above can be read in full in the minutes 
of evidence before the Royal Commission on the Civil Service 
(twenty-first day) published by H.M. Stationery Oftice. 

I am strongly of opinion that the present discontent is the 
direct outcome of the “ charter ” of 1904. Had the original plan 
of 1896 been carried out, we should not to-day have the anomaly 
of seeing women as Members of Parliament, cabinet ministers, 
and mayors, and holding other high appointments on equal 
terms with men, yet considered incapable of administering a 
district under the Board of Education. 

(MIRS.) SUSAN PLATT. 
New Education Fellowship, 
11 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the December Competition is “ Winton,” 
proxime accessit, ‘‘ Fidelis.” 

Will “ Cadwal,”?” the winner of the November Com- 
petition, kindly send his name and address ? 

We classify the thirty-two versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Winton, Fidelis, Ah Chem, Chauve-souris, Dane, 
Magister, Jan Crane, Hippeus, Tula, Mnestheus, 
Atossa, Chateau d'If, W. F., Hibernia, Amadis, 
T. E. C., S. M. F., Noot, M. M. M. 

Class II.—Als ob, Darby, J. C. S., Neptune, Poetaster, 
Cadwal, Strix, Ruskolnikoff, Onyx, Herring, 
L. E. C. M., Saxon, Merryvale, R. U. R. 


PoEM BY GEORGES FOUREST. (“ La NEGRESSE BLONDE.’’) 
‘ SARDINES A L’HUILE FINE SANS TETES ET SANS ARETES 


Dans leur cercueil de fer-blanc 
plein d’huile au puant relent 
marinent décapités 

ces petits corps argentés 
pareils aux guillotinés 

la-bas au champ des navets ! 
Elles ont vu les mers, les 
côtes grises de Thule, 

sous les brumes argentées 

la mer du Nord enchantée .. . 
Maintenant dans le fer-blanc 
et l'huile au puant relent 

de toxiques restaurants 

les servent à leurs clients ! 
Mais, loin, derriére la nue 
leur pauvre amette ingénue 
dit sa muette chanson 

au Paradis des poissons, 

une mer fraiche et lunaire, 
pale comme un poitrinaire, 
la mer de Sérénité 

aux longs reflets argentés, 
où, durant l'éternité, 

sans plus craindre jamais les 
cormorans ni les filets, 

après leur mort nageront 
tous les bons petits poissons ! 


Sans voix, sans mains, sans genoux, 
Sardines priez pour nous ! 


TRANSLATED BY “WINTON ”’ 
“ Sardines in fine oil without heads or bones ” 


In their coffins made of tin, 

Full of rancid oil within, 

These small silvery bodies shine, 
Heads lopped off, immersed in brine, 
Like those headless roots that strew 
Yonder field where turnips grew ! 
They have seen the distant seas, 
Where grey Thule meets the breeze, 
Where, beneath the silvery haze, 
Lie the faery Arctic ways... 

Now from cases made of tin, 

And with rancid oil within, 
Poisonous restaurants supply 

Them to whosoe’er will buy ! 

But, beyond where storm-cloud rolls, 
From their little simple souls 

Silent hymns of praise now rise 

In the fishes’ Paradise, 


'Mid a cool and lunar sea 
(Paler could consumptive be ?) 
Sea unruftled and serene, 
Stretching far its silvery sheen, 
Where, through all eternity, 
No more ever fearing the 
Cormorant or net to see, 

After death, in happy trim, 
All good little fish will swim. 


Voiceless, handless, kneeless, thus, 
Little sardines, pray for us ! 


TRANSLATED BY “ FIDELIS ” 
‘“ The Best Boneless Headless Sardines Preserved in Pure Oil” 


In their tin sarcophagus 

Full of oil malodorous, 

Pickled and decapitated 

Float wee silv'ry shapes ill-fated ; 
Victims of the guillotine, 

Like yon turnips, they have been : 
They once swam the waves so free 
Round the coasts of far Thulé, 
‘Neath the grey mists silvery 

Of the faery northern sea. . . 
See them now box’d up in tin, 
Musty oil for gallant fin, 

Ready to be served up so 

In the cafes of Soho! 


But afar, “ beyond the veil,” 
Their poor little “ ghosties ” pale 
Raise dumb anthems— artless wish !— 
In the Paradise of fish. 

There’s a cool and glassy sea, 
Pale as sickly cheeks can be, 

Sea of calm serenity, 

Lit with long lanes silvery, 
Where through all eternity,— 
For they have no nets to fear 
And no cormorant comes near,— 
After they have pass’d away, 

All good little fishes play. 


“ Thou without voice, hands or knees, 
Sardine, ORA PRO NOBIS! ” 


The work sent in was extraordinarily good ; no Class III 
was possible, even those in Class II have slipped down over 
a very difficult point or because they ignored the author’s 
metre and chose their own. We repeat that, unless the very 
unlikely situation arose that no good version had followed 
the author’s metre, attempts in different metres would stand 
very little chance. In translating a poem, the translator 
should endeavour to give his readers as close an idea of the 
original as he can, he should not be content with giving 
the meaning only, made up into some sort of poem. In ihis 
month’s classification it is undeniable that ‘ Fidelis” has 
sent us a very pleasing poem, but “ Winton,” an old friend 
under a new name, has first place because his version gives 
a truer idea of the original, which, amongst other points 
has no clichés at all. i 

“ Ah Chem ”’ is to be commended for an excellent version 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Marrap Books 


which will be on view at the following Conferences : 


The Educational Associations, at University College, London. 

The A.M.A., at Armstrong College, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

The Geographical Association, at the London School of Economics. 
The Mathematical Association, at the London Day Training College. 
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English 
THE JUNIOR MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


General Editor : F. H. PRITCHARD. 15 volumes, con- 
taining Introduction and Exercises, 2s. each. 


Latest Additions 

3. Essays Old and New. 
Edited by H. BARNES. 

6. Selections from English Prose. 
Edited by F. H. PRITCHARD. 

8. A Book of Classical Stories. 
Edited by A. J. Merson, M.A. 

9. A Book of Sports and Pastimes. 
Edited by E. E. REYNoLps, M.A. 

. Tales of Mystery. 
Edited by RoBeRT MACINTYRE, M.A. 
. Junior One-Act Plays of To-day 
Edited by A. E. M. Baytiss, M.A. 
. Children in Dickens. 
Edited by B. R. Grass, B.A. 
Send for special Prospectus of this Sertes. 


THE MAKING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Revised and Enlarged. By Prof. Witt1aM H. Craw- 
SHAW. With Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo. 
546 pages. 7s. 6d. 

The book covers the whole field chronologically, but 
gives the greater part of its space to the more signifi- 
cant authors, who are appreciatively interpreted. Suit- 
able for matriculation stage. 

TESTS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By H. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. Small crown 8vo, 96 

Pages, sewed, 9d. 

KEY to the above, for Teachers only, 5s. 3d. net, 


post free. 
History 
ENGLAND’S STORY 


By DorotHy MARGARET STUART, author of The Boy 
Through the Ages, etc. Fully illustrated. 3s. each. 


Part I. To the Great Charter. 
Part II. Plantagenets and Tudors. 
Part III. The Stuarts and the Georges. 


Part IV. The Nineteenth Century and After. 


THE STORY OF MAN (Skoriiy j 
By HARPER CorY. A World History {for pupils of 
8 to 12 years. 


Vol. I. Beginnings. Limp cloth, 1s. 3d. 
Vol. II. The Mediterranean World. Limp, ts. 3d. 
Vol. III. a World of the Middle Ages. Cloth boards, 


Vol. IV. The Modern World. Cloth boards, 2s. 3d. 


A SURVEY OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
By L. F. Satzman, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


Edition, 5s. net.) 
A brilliant supplementary sketch for matriculation candidates. 


(Prize 


mango G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
941 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


Geography 
HARRAP’S NEW GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
Edited by Dr. R. N. Rupmosse Brown, Sheffield 
University. General Prospe-:tus available. 


First Volumes 


Africa. By L. S. SuGGaTE. 6s. 

The Journal of Education: ‘‘Can be thoroughly recommended to 
those who are undertaking a course of study up to and beyond the 
Matriculation stage.” 


The Geographical Interpretation of Topographical 
Maps. By ALICE GARNETT, Sheffield University. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Atlas of Maps, 5s. 

Industrial Britain. By ALBERT WILMORE. D.Sc. 5s. 


A useful survey of our moder industries and present-day indus- 
trial problems. 


The Nations of Europe. By E. J. G. BRADFORD. 2s. 6d. 
For pupils between the ages of 11 and 15. 

People and Homes in Many Lands. By F. G. Moss. 
For pupils between the ages of 11 and 15. 


Modern Languages 


DONDO’S MODERN FRENCH COURSE 
A new French Course, by Prof. M. Donpo, author of 
Contes Dramatiques, giving in seventy well-graded 
lessons all that is required up to the Matriculation 
stage. In his presentation of the facts of grammar, 
Prof. Dondo is progressive and original, and the 
reading matter of this Course forms an introduction to 
French institutions, customs, history, and literature. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. KEY in preparation. 
EINFUHRUNG INS DEUTSCHE 
A Direct-method German Course by SYDNEY W. 
WELLS, Minchinden County School. With Exercises 
and Vocabularies. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
COMMERCIAL GERMAN, A PRACTICAL COURSE IN 
By S. V. Dutton, High School of Commerce, Man- 
chester. With Readings and Vocab. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
COMMERCIAL GERMAN READER 
By S. V. Dutton. With Vocabulary. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Science and Mathematics 


BY GRAPH TO CALCULUS 
By Epwin T. CHISNELL, B.A., with a Foreword by 
Prof. T. Percy Nunn. Part I, 1od.; Part II, 1s. 3d.; 
Complete, 2s. 

ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY 
Notes for Revision. By T. H. Savory, M.A., Malvern 
College. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

POST-PRIMARY SCIENCE (PART I) 
By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT, B.Sc., 
Peterborough. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A new three-volume practical course for pupils of 11-15 years. 


Prospectus on application. 


King’s School, 
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which might easily have taken first place, but fora doubtful 
rendering of 

Pareils aux guillotinés 

la-bas au champ des navets 
which he gives as 

Like those headless ones that lie 

In the turnip-field down-by ! 
leaving us to wonder whether fishes were in the field, head- 
less, or who. This point was the grand stumbling-block 
this month. 


“ Noot ” made a queer mistake, and so spoilt a very nice 


attempt. He put 
But behind the nakedness 
of their souls’ ingenuousness .. . 
“ Dane ” was very fierce about the restaurants : 


Now from out their oily tin, 
Poisoned by the reek within, 
Lousy caterers serve the fish 
To their guests upon a dish ! 


We were quite relieved to find that ‘‘ Hibernia ” did not 
disapprove of our choice of this very modern little poem, 
though both “ Hippeus ” and we feared that he would ! 
But ‘‘ Chauve-souris’’’ crushed us with the comment: 
“ So this in France is considered poetry! O tempora ! 
O mores !” We reply, not in France only, we like it, surely 
it is a passing thought—that the poor fishes have been left 
with none of the supposed requisites of prayer—very deli- 
cately and even poetically expressed ! 

We should like to quote every version in Class I, and they 
are all commended. But we have only space for *‘ Chauve- 
souris ” veritable tour-de-force : 


IN MEMORIAM. REQUIESCANT IN PISciBus ! 


(“ Finest sardines! . . . Step this way ; 
Neither heads nor bones have they.’’) 


Headless, in their tins they sleep, 
Soaked in oil, a fetid heap, 

Yet, despite disfiguration, 

All undimmed their scintillation ; 

To yon Swedes they bear relation, 
Slaughtered by decapitation ! 

Seas they've glimpsed in far natation, 
Glaucous Thulé’s isolation, 

Mists, whose lucent argentation 
Breathes the North Sea’s. fascination ; 
Headless, in their tins they sleep, 
Soaked in oil, a fetid heap ; 

Men who poisonous restaurants keep, 
To their patrons serve them cheap ! 
Yet, beyond Earth’s cloudy poles, 
Live their artless little souls, 

And their silent hymns arise, 

In a piscine Paradise ; 

Sea serene,where moonbeams shine, 
Pale as young man in decline, 

Sea, where silver coruscation 

Gleams with every undulation ; 
Wrapped in holy contemplation, 
They need dread no mutilation, 
Sea-crow, or reticulation, 

Where good fish, on their demise, 
Swim for aye in Paradise ! 


Voiceless, handless . . . even thus, 
Sardines, kneeless, pray for us! 
‘* CHAUVE-SOURIS."' 

A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following passage from ‘‘ Das 
Stundenbuch,” by Rainer Maria Rilke. (Insel Verlag, 
Leipzig.) 

In diesem Dorfe steht das letzte Haus 
so cinsam wie das letzte Haus der Welt. 

Die Strasse, die das kleine Dorf nicht halt, 
geht langsam weiter in die Nacht hinaus. 

Das kleine Dorf ist nur ein Ubergang 

zwischen zwei Weiten, ahnungsvoll und bang, 
ein Weg an Häusern hin statt eines Stegs. 


Und die das Dorf verlassen, wandern lang, 
und viele sterben vielleicht unterwegs. 


Manchmal steht einer auf beim Abendbrot 
und geht hinaus und geht und geht und geht,— 
weil eine Kirche wo im Osten steht. 


Und seine Kinder segnen ihn wie tot. 


Und einer, welcher stirbt in seinem Haus, 
bleibt drinnen wohnen, bleibt in Tisch und Glas, 
so das die Kinder in die Welt hinaus 

zu jener Kirche ziehn, die er vergass. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 2, must reach 
the office by the first post on February 2, 1931, addressed 
‘ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes—a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 1s. and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
school, the selection at this stage being made by the form- 
masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of the school as being 
the bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘‘ Fine 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, senti- 
ment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct merit. 

Essays for this competition are due on March 6, 1931. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate, 
and that the age stated is correct. 

On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written ‘ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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USE the hose aaa 


With over 25 years’ unparalleled reputation. 


Contractors to H.M. Government. 


DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 22s 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
DURING the CHRISTMAS VACATION for best results. 
It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene’’ ALLAYS the DUST and 
DIRT up to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of 


any kind), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 


cal and other 


Costly and injurious scrubbing and sprinkling dispensed with. 


Theee sanitary, ecenomic, iabour-saving, &c., advantages are NOT attaincd by Sweeping-Powders 
er any ether methed. 


THE “DDUST-ALLAYER’” 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


Established over 28 years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 


PSS Sr eer tc 


“ Florigene” also aids the prevention of sore throats and diseases, and is strongly recommended by 
Medi Experts. 


REGD. 


Dry Sweeping alone required. 
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2,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., - 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


838th Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


380 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student's 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 

Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
rrr a Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
80 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.0.4 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on ae of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Thirteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS oontaining 1,300 
QUESTION 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.0.4 
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The“TEACHING OF ENGLISH” 


SERIES 


Ç Volumes from the Language Section 


ENGLISH SPOKEN AND WRITTEN 
By RICHARD WILSON, B.A., D.Litt. 


A Four Years’ Course in Composition and Grammar 
for pupils between the ages of 11 and 15. The object 
of the Course is to interest the Pupil in his mother 
tongue and train him in the use of it as a means of clear 


expression. 
Part I. 128 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 
Part II. 160 pages. Price rs. 6d. 
Part III. 192 pages. Price 1s. 9d. 
Part IV. 256 pages. Price 2s. 


EARLIER ENGLISH DRAMA 
Edited by F. J. TICKNER, B.A. 
252 pages. Cloth. Price 18. 9d. 


This volume gives examples of English Drama from 

the Mummers to Everyman, tracing its development 

through the Miracle and Mystery Plays and the Inter- 
ludes to the later Moralities. 


THREE ELIZABETHAN PLAYS 
Edited by J. D. ANDREWS, M.A., and A, R. W. 
SMITH, M.A. 

288 pages. Cloth. Price 18. 9d. 

Contains The Knight of the Burning Pestle, Every Man in 


bis Humour, A New Way to Pay Old Debts. Each Play 
in its abridged form is suitable for School performance. 


SCOTT’S NARRATIVE POETRY 
Edited by A. J. J. RATCLIFF, M.A. 
252 pages. Cloth. Price 1s. 6d. 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, and The Lady of 


` the Lake. Shortened, but complete so far as the story is 


concerned. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
By JOHN BUCHAN 
188 pages. Cloth. Price 1s. 6d. 


Eleven episodes in the life of Raleigh described by a 
master of historical fiction. 


PRECIS, NOTES, AND SUMMARIES 
By RICHARD. WILSON, B.A., D.Litt. 


In conjunction with English Spoken and Written, Part IV, 

this book will provide a complete preparation in 

“English Language” for Matriculation and Civil 
Service Examinations. Price 18s. 9d. 


A KEY TO WILSON’S PRECIS, 
NOTES, AND SUMMARIES 
By GEOFFREY H. CRUMP, M.A. 

For Teachers only. Price as. Post free, 28. 3d. 


Ç The Development of English Drama 


SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS 
Edited by F. J. TICKNER, B.A. 
278 pages. Cloth. Price 18. 9d. 
Selections from The Four P’s, Ralph Roister Doister, 


Gorboduc, Endimion, The Spanish Tragedy, Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay, and Tamburlaine. 


With Introductions and Suggestions for Staging. 


RESTORATION DRAMATISTS 


Edited by F. J. TICKNER, B.A. 

230 pages. Cloth. Price 1s. 9d. 
Abridged versions of Dryden’s Awrangzebe, Otway’s 
Venice Preserved, and Farquhar’s The Beaux’ Stratagem ; 
Scenes from Congreve’s The Way of the VW orld, 
Etheredge’s Sir Fopling Flutter, and Vanbrugh’s A 

Journey to London. 


Ç Useful Volumes for Form I 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF MANY 


LANDS 
Retold by EVELYN SMITH 
2 volumes. Cloth. Price rs. 6d. each. 
Vol. I deals with Greece and Rome, N. Europe, Celtic 
Britain, and Egypt; Vol. II with India, China, Japan, 
Babylonia and Assyria, North America, &c, 


FABRE’S BOOK OF INSECTS 
Retold by Mrs. RODOLPH STAWELL 
192 pages. Cloth. Price 1s. 6d. 
A book which never fails to arouse the immediate 
interest of boys and girls. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 2ARK 91D E 
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M“Dougall’s 


A NEW SONG BOOK JUST PUBLISHED 


CENTURIES OF 
SONG 


By R. S. THATCHER, M.A., Mus. Doc. (Oxon.), 


Director of Music at Harrow School. 

“ Easily the best collection I have seen.’’—A Music Master. 
76 Songs, Carols, Rounds, and Catches 
In Staff and Sol-Fa Notations. 

80 pages. Each, Paper Cover, 10d. Limp Cloth, Is. 


Piano Edition. Cloth Boards, 8s. net. 


THE 
MARCH OF HISTORY 


Social— Economic—Political 


Profusely illustrated, many from contemporary prints. 
Numerous Time Charts. 
Each book is written by an expert. 
application. 
To 1485. By Dance, 2/4| 1688-1832. By McHarFie, 2/9 
1485-1688. ,, FUTERS, 2/6| 1832-1930. ,, BIRNIE, 3/- 


Full details on 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


A delightful and stimulating book of Exercises on every 
branch of the subject. Cloth Boards, 1s. 9d. 


ADVANCED 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


A continuation of the Exercises so eminently successful 
in “ Practical English.” Cloth Boards, 2s. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 
By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


A book with a freshness of outlook on the subject that 
creates an absorbing interest in the most vital subject of 
curriculum. 


Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. ln Two Parts. Limp Cloth. 
Each, Is. 6d. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND 
' BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


The ideal Dictionary for Pupils. Biographies of Great 
Writers, Artists, Scientists, &c., make this a valuable 
reference book. Allthe new words. Aids to Pronunciation. 


Full Cloth Boards, 320 pages. Is. 6d. 


M‘Dougall’s Educ. Co., Ltd. 


8 FARRINGDON AVENUE LONDON, E.C.4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS.. 


These prices are strictly net, and ave subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 
PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page .. . £810 0 | Half Column [} page] £2 10 0: 
One Column [} page] 410 0 One-eighth Page 1 6 O 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 
SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
Anextra fee of ONR SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS- 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 103., a post card or a stamped’ 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that '' Letters addressed to INITIALS of to FICTITIOUS 
NaMES, of to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices ave not- 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Taree LUDGATE BROADWAY, London E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and Cheques should: 
be crossed, '‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the vate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender ; and all Foreign Money Orders must: 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of: 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupcGatE Broapway, E.C. 4. 


Education in 1930 


Any review of educational events in England during 
the year 1930 is bound to give a foremost place to the 
controversy which has taken place on the question of the 
school-leaving age. As was pointed out in an article 
printed in this Journal a year ago, all three political 
parties had committed themselves more or less unre- 
servedly during the election campaign to the policy of: 
raising the age to 15, and it was therefore expected that. 
the successful party would experience a minimum of 
difficulty in getting through the necessary legislation,,. 
so far, at least, as the broad principle was concerned. 
Friends of education were therefore disappointed when. 
they found that the new Government was exceedingly 
slow to proceed with the redemption of a promise which 
had been made with distinct emphasis and obvious 
sincerity. The worries of a Government, and of an 
individual Minister, usually remain a secret until they: 
have become past history. Anyhow, it needed much 
stimulus from outside before the President of the Board 
produced a Bill, providing for the raising of the school 
age in 1931, and for maintenance grants on the basis 
of need. Again there was a period of delay, now 
explicable enough. For though the principle was 
accepted, there were two lions of important detail in. 
the path of progress—differences of opinion about the 
maintenance grants, and the position of the non- 
provided schools. Whether the latter difficulty should. 
have been evaded at that point it is not very easy to 
say. At any rate the President boldlv chose to face it, 
and eventually accepted a compromise, embodied in the 
now notorious White Paper. That his attempt proved a. 
failure is not to be wondered at, seeing that so many 
statesmen before him have failed to reach a political 
solution of the “ religious difficulty.” We now come. 
back to a simpler proposal, raising the leaving age, 
though with longer postponement than the President. 
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likes, and giving maintenance grants according to need. 
Whether this proposal is destined to find its way to the 
Statute Book we will not venture to prophesy. 

So much for what has happened, and what has not 
happened, in Parliament. Fortunately there is a more 
heartening story to be told about educational activity 
within the limits of the existing law. A great deal of 
‘careful thought, on the part both of teachers and of 
administrators, is being devoted to the problems arising 
-out of the recognition of 11 plus as the age at which 
primary education should normally end and some form 
-of secondary education should begin. Interesting 
differences of opinion are emerging. Some, for example, 
favour schools of the different types described in the 
.Hadow report, whilst others prefer that, wherever 
‘possible, the different types of secondary education 
should be given in different departments of the same 
: school—the plan which prevails in equalitarian America. 
Again, one great local authority declares that there is 
nothing magical about the age of 11 plus, and proposes 
to provide places in post-primary schools only for the 
70 per cent, or thereabouts, who are deemed likely to 
profit by it; but probably most people would hold that 
: actual attainments are by no means the only thing to 
be considered. The point is, however, that we are now 
working with more clearly defined aims than we have 
-ever had before. 

Early in the year a joint Circular was issued to local 
-education authorities by the Ministry of Health and the 
Board of Education directing attention to the powers 
‘possessed by the authorities, but little used, to deal with 
‘the problem of the health and training of the “ under- 
fives.” This incident is worth recording in a review of the 
year, because it is known that at any rate the great urban 
authorities are beginning to take this matter seriously. 
“The verdict of both medical and social science is em- 
phatically to the effect that supervision of these small 
-children is an absolute necessity to a well ordered State, 
and will even “ pay ” in the long run. The consequences 
for the school system, and for the women’s side of the 
‘teaching profession, will soon be very important. 
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One of the hopes of teachers is that they may eventually 
become a unified and organized profession, comparable 
with the professions of law and medicine. In this con- 
nexion it is noteworthy that during the year 1930 the 
Teachers’ Registration Council has decided to aim at 
securing that only registered teachers shall exercise 
supervision over the work of other teachers. This aim 
appears to us simple, practical, and reasonable ; and we 
mention it here because we think it may prove an 
important advance in the process of consolidating the 
teaching profession. Neither administrators nor teachers 
seem to be ready yet for the next step, that of securing 
that none but registered teachers shall be eligible for 
new vacancies. The path of the Registration Council 
is indeed not a smooth one. The three conditions of 
registration—relating to attainments, experience, and 
training respectively—are not always easy to interpret, 
and are not all equally acceptable. The recent report 
of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate at Cambridge, 
declaring that the lack of training should be no bar to 
registration, is an instance in point. 

Returning to the general position, we fear it cannot be 
claimed that we in England have made much educational 
advance in 1930, though we have put a good deal of 
work and thought into making preparations for an 
advance which is bound to come. Our past history has 
shown that every extension of the franchise has been 
followed by extended means of education, and the most 
recent extension of the franchise is to be no exception in 
this respect. But besides additional schools and teachers, 
and in some respects more important than any fresh 
additions whatsoever, is the need of doing better what 
we are already attempting. It is indeed an arguable 
proposition that, instead of spending millions upon 
extending the school age, we ought to be spending them 
upon sweeping away insanitary school buildings, en- 
larging crowded ones, providing playing fields, and 
securing a better equipment of books and apparatus for 
the schools that do exist. Something in these directions 
has been done in 1930, but far more is left than is likely 
to be accomplished in 1931. 


Occasional Notes 


Os another page, as the first contribution to our 


new series on ‘‘ Typical School Curricula and Time- |: 


“Tables,” we give an account of the methods adopted 
by the Board of Education from 1905 
on Board of onwards for improving the curricula 
ucation and : 
School Curricula: Of secondary schools, a system which 
preceded the setting up of an effective 
method for their inspection and is still in practice. 
“The country at large may now be satisfied that, through 
the operation of the system there outlined, its secondary 
‘schools are continuously subjected to an informed 
and at the same time a sympathetic oversight which 
assures wisdom and economy in their working, and 
invites into the ranks of secondary teachers an interested, 
responsible, and, on the whole, contented body of men 
and women. This is, in a sense, one main objective of 
a national system of education. What the teacher should 
-attempt to pass on to the pupil is a spirit of efficiency 
informed by sincerity, and that can best be done when 
‘the subject-matter of teaching has been wisely con- 
‚ceived and is free from artificial or ill-advised restraints. 


[E may cast a sidelight on the article on “ Curricula,” 
referred to above, to pass in review the names of 
the officials of the Board of Education who from the 
start were engaged in this matter. 
The chief mover and inspirer of this 
salutary reform, as of many others, is 
no longer with us. Of his energy and insight his successor 
has well and truly written in the Dictionary of National 
Biography: “To Morant administration was a great 
adventure. He had a passion for making the instru- 
ments of public service more effective, and was con- 
sumed and destroyed by it.’’ The minor actors remain 
and move effectively on less conspicuous platforms. 
For the work they did in this matter, particularly in the 
reconditioning of instruction, they one and all deserved 
well of their country, for, through them, a veritable 
revolution was silently and effectively accomplished. 
It is interesting to note that, during the period con- 
cerned, all the administrative ofhcers hailed from 
Oxford and all the inspectors from Cambridge ; four 
of the former and two of the latter having been Fellows 


Morant and His 
Staff: 
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Ready in January 


DEUTSCHES LEBEN 


Erster Teil By A. S. MACPHERSON, M.A., 


Principal German Master, Dulwich College. 


208 pages, cloth, illustrated. 2s. gd. 


In active preparation 


Zweiter Teil By A. S. MACPHERSON and Studienrat PAUL STRÖMER. 


Deutsches Leben presents a two-year German course on practical modern lines, covering the work from its 


earliest stages up to the year before the School Certificate Examination. 


The book presupposes that German will be 


the language spoken in the classroom, but there is a Summary of Grammar in English at the end of the volume, 


which contains also a German-English vocabulary. 


Prospectus containing complete specimen lesson on application 


MON LIVRE 
By E. SaxE.By, M.A., Bolton School. 


Premier Cours de Français 224 pages. 
trated. 2s. 6d. 


Cours Moyen 224 pages. Cloth. 
2S. 6d. 


Cours Supérieur 


Illus- 
Illustrated. 


Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


Phonetic Transcript of first ten lessons of Premier Cours. 18. 


200 pages. 


An attractive and thorough course on direct method 
lines which covers every stage of learning the language 
from its first beginnings up to and including the work 
necessary for an examination of School Certificate or 
Matriculation Standard. Cours Supérieur will prove 
useful, in addition, in preparation for the subsidiary 
French paper in the Higher School Certificate Examina- 
tion. 


ESPAÑA PINTORESCA 


The Life and Customs of Spain in Story and Legend. 
By C. MarcıiaL DoRapo. 332 pages. Illus. 3s. 6d. 


A second-year reader which conveys, together with a good 
vocabulary and sound knowledge of simple Spanish idiom, a 
most attractive picture of ancient and modern life and history 
as refiected in the land and people of Spain to-day. 


« A L'ENSEIGNE DU COQ Choix de Lectures 


Elémentaires. By E. SAxELBY, M.A., Bolton School. 
Cloth. 160 pages. Illustrated. 2s. 


A book for the pupil who is nearing the end of his first-year 
course. There are twenty stories written in very simple style 
but offering material with rather more flavour than that sup- 
plied by the nursery tales with which the pupil, at this elemen- 
tary stage, is frequently regaled. 


A L’ENSEIGNE DU COQ exhibits an ordered plan and 
progress in the employment of grammatical difficulties which 
make it particularly suitable for concurrent use with the last 
half of MON LIVRE : Premier Course (see parallel column). 


AVENTURES DE LA FAMILLE GAUTIER 


(2nd year). By J. E. SPINK and V. MILLS. 224 pages. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


A book for second-year pupils by the author of the popular 
Le Beau Pays de France. AVENTURES DE LA FAMILLE 
GAUTIER is written in simple, excellent French, and in no 
vine duplicates the subject-matter or treatment of Le Beau Pays 

rance. 


AN ELEMENTARY SPANISH READER 
By E. S. HARRISON. 103 pages. Illustrated. 18. gd. 


Many of the selections are of the cumulative type; all are 
interesting and varied modern narrative, folk tales, riddles, 
anecdotes, and some fables being included. ‘There is much 
conversation, lending itself readily to oral work, in the reading 
matter. 


Full information concerning the Modern Language publications of Ginn and Company Ltd., will be 
forwarded on application. The publishers will be glad to consider applications from class teachers 
for specimen copies of books sustable for class use. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


A LIFE OF JESUS 


BY BASIL MATHEWS. 
A reconstruction for the young of the life 


7s. 6d. net. 
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personality of Jesus. The author has woven into his 
story the little facts of everyday life that appear 
in the Parables, and his own knowledge of Palestine 


helps to bring these home to Western readers. 


DIFFICULT 
FRENCH WORDS 


A CLASSIFIED VOCABULARY. BY 
G. W. F. R. GOODRIDGE, SENIOR 
MASTER AT MONKTON COMBE 
SCHOOL. Qd. 

This vocabulary has been 
gathered during a long ex- 
perience from passages set 
for translation from French 
into English. Ordinary, 
everyday words, and words 
which are readily recogniz- 


able from their form, are 


omitted. 


HOW WE LIVE 

BY SIR JOHN A. R. MARRIOTT. 
(‘WoORLD’s MANUALS.) 28. 6d. net. 
A simple introduction to 
Economics. Contents: The 
Shop; The Farm ; Capital; 
Labour ; Modern Business; 
Money; Banks and Bank- 
ing ; Overseas Trade ; The 
Machinery of Trade. 


OXFORD 


AMEN HOUSE 


A display of Oxford books, 
and of objects bearing his- 
torically upon the develop- 
ment of printing, is now on 
view at the Old Court House, 
Marylebone Lane, W., im- 
mediately behind Messrs. F. 
E&E E. Bumpus’s bookshop in 
Oxford Street. The printing 
exhibits form. a complete his- 
tory of the craft from the 
earliest times 


There is no charge for admis- 
sion, and visits from teachers 
and pupils will be welcomed. 
The Exhibition will be open 
each day from 9.30 a.m. to 
6.30 p.m. (including Satur- 
day) until the end of January. 


BOTANY 


BY DR. MACGREGOR SKENE, F.L.S., 
READER IN BOTANY AT BRISTOL 
UNIVERSITY. 38. 6d. 

An introduction to Botany 
through the study of the 
Structure and functions of 
the flowering plant. The 
book covers the ground of 
school work up to matricula- 
tion standard. 


CLIMATE 
BY W. G. KENDREW. TI5S. net. 
This Treatise has been 


written primarily for the 
general reader who wishes 
to know something of the 
principles of weather and 
climate, and for those workers 
who find a knowledge of 
climatology desirable for the 
furtherance of their main 
subject of study. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Reviews 


THE WAR AND AFTER 


The Real War, 1914-1918. By B. H. LiIipDELL HART. 
(12s. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 

The Great War of 1914-1918. By Major-General Sir 
G. Aston. (2s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 

Political Consequences of the Great War. By Prof. R. Murr. 
(2s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 

Here we have two histories of the Great War and one 
sketch of the course of events that followed the conclusion 
of the conflict. 

Mr. Hart’s five hundred pages show an intimate know- 
ledge both of actual fighting and of the vast literature of the 
War. His title, ‘‘ The Real War,” indicates that he has 
written with a genuine desire to get behind the camou- 
flage of courtesy and concealment and to lay bare the 
facts, both as to the causes of the great world conflagration 
and as to the course of the campaigns. He writes with 
engaging and not infrequently convincing frankness of 
eminent politicians, distinguished generals, and prominent 
newspaper proprietors. Not many reputations pass be- 
neath his criticism unscathed. 

Sir George Aston, within the scanty compass of.a volume 
in the Home University Library has had perforce to essay 
a humbler task. Omitting all discussion of the causes of 
the War, and limiting criticism to the minimum, he has 
outlined year by year the course of events. The high 
position that he occupied during the War at General Head- 
quarters, however, makes his brief survey unusually 
authoritative. 

Mr. Ramsay Muir’s companion volume on “ The Political 
Consequences of the Great War” traces, with the writer’s 
well-known skill in arrangement and vigour of style, the 
main trend of events during the twelve years 1918-1930. 
After enumerating the forces at work at the close of the 
War, he describes the peace settlement, and then examines 
the developments of democracy, dictatorship, imperialism, 
internationalism, and cosmopolitanism in the various 
quarters of the globe. Mr. Muir’s little book is an object- 
lesson in the new unification of the world. 


EDUCATION AND LEISURE 


Education and Leisure : Addresses Delivered at the Fourth 
Triennial Conference on Education held at Victoria 
and Vancouver, Canada, April, 1929. Edited by 
S. E. LANG. (12s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

It is a striking sign of the times that the whole four days 
of an educational conference that is held only once in three 
years, should have been devoted to the subject of education 
and leisure ; and the fact is all the more significant because 
the conference took place in a country in which, if report 
speaks truly, hard work is the order of the day, and leisure 
correspondingly scanty. Throughout the civilized world 
the use of leisure is one of the most important and urgent 
of social problems, seeing that the universal tendency, in 
this age of machinery, is towards shorter hours of labour, 


and longer hours of that respite from labour which is, 


Satan’s proverbial opportunity for the employment of 
idle hands. Part of that period of respite should, in a 
well-regulated life, undoubtedly be spent in relaxation 
and amusement. But in these days not all. Part of it—that 
part to which the noble name of leisure is worthily applied— 
should be so spent that it becomes the growing point of 
the spirit; and it is to that end that much of our adult 
education, as well as our ordinary school education, is 
nghtly directed. 

The addresses preserved in this volume cover pretty 
comprehensively the usual occupations of the hours of 
leisure—literature, music, the drama, the cinema, the radio, 
organized play and recreations, physical culture. Most of 
these occupations can be made merely frivolous; but the 
point is that no one should wish to be frivolous all the 


time, and that our system of education should be such as 
will help people to form a taste for what is best in these 
pursuits, and to desire the kinds of literature, of music, 
and of drama, which alone provide deep and abiding 
satisfaction. 

A prologue and an epilogue are contributed by the 
Eastern poet Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the former consist- 
ing of a profoundly interesting exposition of the gospel of 
leisure. Other names, very well known in the Old Country, 
of persons who addressed the conference, are Mr. Ernest 
Raymond, Sir Charles Grant Robertson, Sir Aubrey 
Symonds, Mr. J. C. Stobart, and Prof. Winifred Cullis. 
The topics dealt with are so various as to preclude the 
possibility of adequate notice here. Suffice it to say that 
to whatever part of the book one turns, one finds matter 
full of suggestion, and that the preservation of the oral 
form makes the reading of the addresses all the more 
interesting. Where there is so much that is excellent, it 
is hard to pick and choose for special comment. But we 
feel impelled to say that one of the gems of the collection 
is Mr. Ernest Raymond’s delightful address on the teaching 
of literature. Mr. Raymond adopted the concrete method. 
He gives his recollections of an actual teacher of his who 
seems externally to have been a disgrace to his profession, 
and who was not even charged with the duty of teaching 
English, but who, in spite of all, sent young Raymond 
pioneering through Shelley, Keats, Shakespeare, and 
discovering with delight that this was a living, exciting 
adventure. Mr. Raymond is left with one clear theory 
about the teaching of literature—‘ find for an English 
master a burning enthusiast for literature and then leave 
him alone.” 


DICTION AND DRAMA 


Speech and Movement on the Stage. By Kate EMIL- 
BEHNKE. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


Specialized teachers generally see only those pupils who 
have been failures under other methods of tuition, while 
they concentrate attention rather on their own successes, 
This may explain the rather Messianic attitude which spoils 
even the most charming of this long list of books on speech. 

Miss Behnke writes delightfully. She has met interesting 
people. Her reminiscences carry us back to the ‘eighties and 
nineties, when her father, Dr. Emil Behnke and Hermann 
Vezin, with Dr. Lennox Browne discreetly in the back- 
ground for intractable cases, dominated the world of speech. 

She makes many good points—notably the importance 
of harmonious proportion in the actor’s physical make-up— 
and her quotations from critics old and new are historically 
fascinating. Her denunciation of the elocutionary methods 
of her time is reinforced by a pertinent quotation from 
Bernard Shaw. We were just passing out of one of the 
alternating waves of pomposity in the theatre, to be 
succeeded by the now waning reaction of exaggerated 
realism. A lesson with Hermann Vezin was a terrific ex- 
perience. Standing on the hearthrug, he fired at the 
cowering pupil on the doormat a steady succession of short 
detached sentences from Julius Caesar in his crystalline 
staccato delivery. When a listener outside the door could 
have found the utterance of pupil and master almost 
indistinguishable, the result was “ very good.” Few sur- 
vived the first two scenes, even in a lengthy course. Keady 
mimics who attained to the great oration had incidentally 
learned many valuable lessons. 

His comparative failure as an actor was psychological, 
not technical; but in his contemporary reincarnation, 
Mr. Fisher White, one realizes the sympathetic personality 
which might have enhanced his art, without loss of skill 
or control. 

On the practical side the book must not, of course, 
be judged, as that is fully dealt with by the author else- 
where; but it is a pity to have included so casual and 
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inaccurate a reference to phonetics as that on page 118. 
The statement that changes of pitch are brought about 
exclusively by changes of breath pressure on the vocal 
ligaments, and that the upper chest forms a ‘‘ sounding 
board ” for the voice are, of course, accidental slips par- 
tially corrected elsewhere in the text. 

On modern developments of speech work Miss Behnke 
Seems curiously misinformed. There is a great develop- 
ment in voice-training, diction, and verse-speaking through- 
out all our educational system. The threefold standard of 
physiological voice-training, phonetics, and diction is 
amost everywhere recognized in speech work. So far from 
neglecting lyric verse-speaking (page 134), our recognized 
dramatic schools insisted on its being made an obligatory 
part of the Diploma Course in dramatic art of London 
University. Two of them, at least, have been instrumental 
in establishing the technical standards which have made 
possible the Oxford festival organized by the Laureate 
and Mrs. Masefield. The bibliography is meagre and one- 
sided. No book on phonetics is mentioned, and in the 
many references to vowel formation there is no mention 
of Dr. Aikin’s standard work on the subject. 

Almost one would have thought Miss Behnke’s denun- 
ciations of elocution were, as she wittily says, ‘‘ flogging a 
dead donkey,” but that she is perfectly justified is shown 
by the second book in the list. 


ASTRONOMY AND NAVIGATION 


(1) Earth and Sky : a Brief Account of the Earth's Situation 
in Space, with Some Account of its Internal Structure. 
By C. H. DosBinson. (3s. 6d. Black.) 

(2) Astronomy: an Introduction. By Prof. R. H. BAKER. 
(16s. net. Macmillan.) 

(3) Elementary Mathematical Astronomy. By C. W. C. 
BarRLow and Dr. G. H. Bryan. Fourth Edition. 
Revised by Dr. A. C. D. CROMMELIN. (9s. 6d. Uni- 
versity Tutorial Press.) 

(4) Chambers's Navigation: Guide to the Examination of 
Second Hands, Skippers, and Extra Skippers of Fish- 
ing Vessels and Trawlers. By W. J. Caird and H. 
McCat_um. Part I. New Edition. (5s. Chambers.) N 

(5) The Mysterious Universe. By Sir J. JEANS. (38. 6d. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The first four books in this list are textbooks, suited to 
the needs of different types of students. (1) The first aims 
to supply “the recognized minimum of information . . . 
which should be in the possession of every educated person.” 
It should be a useful school book for senior classes, though 
the author apparently carries to excess a fear of “ spoon- 
feeding ” and relies rather too much on Socratic methods. 
A few mistakes occur, including an erroneous account of 
Mercury’s apparent motions. (2) Prof Baker’s book is 
designed as an introductory textbook for students with 
oniy the slightest knowledge of mathematics. The whole 
groundwork of astronomy is covered by a clear, well 
ordered exposition which is judicially fair on controversial 
points as well as sufficiently up to date to include such 
subjects as the rotation of the galaxy and the discovery of 
Pluto. The paper, printing, and illustrations are all ex- 
cellent; and though some venial sins of omission and 
commission were noted, it is one of the best general treatises 
of its kind obtainable. (3) The now well-known “ Barlow 
and Bryan ” successfully achieves its purpose of bridging 
the gap between non-mathematical works and the more 
advanced technical treatises. Acquaintance with elemen- 
tary algebra, trigonometry, and geometry is the only pre- 
requisite, and an excellent grounding is given in most of 
the important mathematical aspects of astronomy, aided 
by numerous well chosen examination questions. The 
necessary revision for this edition has been only slight, but 
important additions have been made on the calendar and 
allied subjects. (4) Chambers’s “ Navigation ” has been 
brought up to date to allow for recent changes in the 


“ Nautical Almanac,” and to include everything required 
for obtaining certificates of competency as extra skippers. 
It is intended as a guide to Board of Trade examinations. 
Simple but adequate explanations are given, with fully 
worked-out examples, of astronomical conceptions and 
methods, together with other aspects of navigation, sea- 
manship, and allied subjects. (5) Sir James Jeans’s ex- 
pansion of his famous Rede lecture needs little introduction. 
It is in some sense a sequel to “ The Universe Around 
Us,” and follows closely on the lines of Sir Arthur Edding- 
ton’s “ Nature of the Physical World,” though without 
approaching the fullness of treatment accorded to the 
subject by Eddington. It is a book which should be 
possessed by every one who is interested in fundamental 
questions concerning the nature of the universe and 
philosophical deductions from modern Astrophysics. 


THE MACAULAY TRADITION 


Blenheim (England under Queen Anne). By Prof. G. M. 
TREVELYAN. (21S. net. Longmans.) 

William the Third and the Defence of Holland, 1672-1674. 
By Mary C. TREVELYAN. (21S. net. Longmans.) 

Lord Macaulay, above all other historians, stands pre- 
eminent for the combination of profound erudition with 
consummate literary skill. None has ever questioned his 
mastery of the art of narrative: such stories as that of 
the siege of Londonderry have a place among the supreme 
achievements of English historical prose. Some critics, it 
is true, have maintained that his knowledge was wide rather 
than deep, and others have accused him of political par- 
tiality. But these charges cannot be sustained. His in- 
formation on the subjects that he chose to make his own 
was encyclopaedic, and as for his partisanship, although 
it may be conspicuous in his youthful essays, it is im- 
perceptible in his mature history. Rarely have the two 
sides to arguments been presented more equitably, as 
well as ably, than are the arguments of the Whigs and 
the Tories under James II and William ITI. 

Macaulay’s detailed history of England covers no more 
than fifteen years, 1685-1700. His study of this period, 
however, is prefaced by a striking survey of the reign of 
Charles II, and it is abruptly broken off just as the writer 
is about to embark on an account of the dispute concerning 
the Spanish succession, the establishment of Queen Anne 
on the throne, and the advent of Marlborough as commander- 
in-chief. Few readers can have closed his masterly volumes 
without a feeling of desolating regret that, on the one hand, 
he did not subject the reign of Charles II to the same close 
analysis as he applied to that of James II, and, on the 
other hand, that he was not spared to carry on his great 
work at any rate to the death of Anne. 

It is singularly fitting that part of the task which Macaulay 
had to leave unfinished should have been accomplished by 
the joint labours of two of his distinguished relatives, 
namely by his great-nephew, Prof. G. M. Trevelyan, and 
by Prof. Trevelyan’s daughter. It is still more appropriate 
that they should both carry on his admirable tradition 
of sound scholarship combined with excellent writing. 
Of Prof. Trevelyan it is unnecessary, and indeed it would 
be impertinent, at this date to say more than that his 
latest work maintains the high standard of its predecessors. 
“ Blenheim ” is the first instalment of a comprehensive 
history of the reign of Anne. The first four chapters are 
devoted to a vivid description of England at the close 
of the seventeenth century. The next three rapidly survey 
the reign of William and Mary. The remaining twelve 
give a minute but fascinating account of the stirring events 
of the two years 1702-1704. We eagerly await the sequel. 

Miss Mary Trevelyan’s book also deals with the history of 
two critical years just a generation earlier, viz. 1672-1674. 
The cardinal event of that period was, of course, the in- 
vasion of the Dutch Netherlands by Louis XIV, and their 
successful defence by the youthful William of Orange. 
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Never before has the story of this dramatic struggle been 
told with such satisfactory fullness as by Miss Trevelyan. 
She has spared no pains to ransack all available sources, 
French, Dutch, and English. She has brought to her task 
a judgment amazingly sound and mature, and she has 
embodied the results of her patient research in a narrative 


of admirable vigour and precision. Probably no work of 
so much promise has come from the pen of so young a writer 
since her father published his ‘‘ Age of Wycliffe ” over thirty 
years ago. One feature of this book that should not be 
overlooked is the excellence of the maps drawn by Mr. 
John Dower. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ECONOMICS 


Economics of Modern Industry: An Introduction for Business 
Students. By P. Forp. (4s. 6d. Longmans.) 

A serviceable little textbook for “ young business men,” in 
five sections, dealing with Factors of Industrial and Commercial 
Efficiency, Prices, Marketing, Labour, and the Economic 
Activities of the State. Currency, banking, and public finance 
are only briefly dealt with. There are plenty of examples drawn 
from industrial and commercial history, several charts, and a 
full bibliography. But the book would have gained in value if 
more attention had been given to the arrangement of the material 
—shortening the paragraphs, putting in more sub-headings, 
and so forth. 


Some Economtc Consequences of the Great War. By Prof. A. L. 
BowLeEyY. (2s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 

In this latest addition to the Home University Library, Dr. 
Bowley has confined himself to such “ economic consequences ”’ 
as can be measured statistically, but within these limits he has 
dealt exhaustively—and, of course, competently—with such 
subjects as population, prices, capital, taxation, income, dis- 
placement of labour, and unemployment. The book is a valuable 
storehouse of precise and authoritative information, and it is 
much to be hoped that it will be reissued in a more convenient 
form, with a considerably larger page. 


Economics of the Import and Export Trade. 
NAGAOKA. (5s. Pitman.) 

Like the rest of the Bedrock Series, to which it belongs, this 
book has been compiled with extreme care and competence, 
and is well equipped with diagrams, facsimile documents, ques- 
tions, and examination papers. 

Criterion Miscellany—No. 19. Escape from the Dole: Unem- 
ployment Insurance or Employment Assurance? By A.S. 
ComyNsS CARR. (1s. net. Faber & Faber.) 

The somewhat striking proposal made in this pamphlet is 


By Prof. H. 


that the Unemployment Fund should be used to guarantee the- 


losses incurred by employers as a result of undertaking specific 
contracts or working with a full complement of employees. In 
this way the Fund would serve to promote employment instead 
of subsidizing unemployment. The plan is not worked out in 
detail, but is offered as a basis for discussion, and it has the 
advantage of being non-political and entirely independent of 
the tariff question. 


England's Industrial Salvation. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Here is yet another study of the present industrial situation 
—competent, outspoken, and entirely non-political. Mr. Hillier 
diagnoses the disease as being due to four causes: excessive 
public expenditure, artificial restrictions on cheap production, 
‘the world’s worst salesmanship,” lack of enterprise and in- 
eficient management. After analysing each of these funda- 
mental weaknesses, he submits to critical examination the 
policies of Protection and Empire Free Trade, and concludes 
that nothing ‘‘ can bring British industry back to prosperity 
unless there is a new spirit there, a new inspiration, a quickening 
of vouth-like enthusiasm and enterprise.” 


Company Secretarial Practice. By A. PALMER. 
Longmans.) 

This is a really first-rate book for the company secretary, 
whether in esse or in posse. The student will find all the necessary 
Material admirably arranged and explained, and the practising 
secretary may well keep the volume in his desk for reference. 
It contains a great many documents and a couple of very useful 
appendices. 

A Handbook of Commerce. By CONSTANCE E. M. WILDE. 
net. Macdonald & Evans. ) 

This book, by a commercial mistress at a girls’ county school, 
is a particularly clear and readable introduction to the study of 


By F. HILLIER. (3s. 6d. net. 


(6s. net. 


(38. 


commerce, and should be welcomed in secondary schools where 
it is desired to give a general insight into the mysteries of trade, 
transport, money, banking, and so forth. A great deal of in- 
formation is compressed into its 180 pages, and there are also 
questions on each of the twenty-eight chapters, a list of common 
abbreviations, and a sufficiency of documents. 


Unemployment and Work. By E. J. P. BENN. 
& Faber.) 

Empire and Prosperity. By the Rt. Hon. L. S. AMERY. 
net. Faber & Faber.) 

Two very different points of view are expounded in these 
latest additions to the Criterion Miscellany series of booklets. 
Sir Ernest Benn provides a refreshing antidote to politics and 
politicians. His uncompromising individualism and his vigorous 
plea for a return to the ideal of independence and service— 
“ giving must come before getting ’’—are of greater value, 
though less in fashion, than his specific proposals in regard to 
unemployment. Mr. Amery, on the other hand, presents the 
case for Protection and Imperial Preference with great clearness 
and force, and with special emphasis on the “ enormous volume 
of internal taxation ’’ which adds to the cost of British pro- 
duction “ and constitutes, in effect, a veiled excise upon that 
production ” without the countervailing customs duty that 
is always imposed, even by the orthodox Free Trader, in the case 
of a direct and visible excise. 


(1s. net. Faber 


(1s. 


Explained and Illustrated. By 
R. S. OSBORNE. Vol. I. Home Trade. (3s. 6d.) Vol. II. 
The Import and Export Trade. (5s. Effingham Wilson.) 

The special feature of this book is the very large number of 
facsimile documents that it contains. The first volume is not 
altogether well graded, as it proceeds at once from a somewhat 
elementary chapter on letter-writing to an account of the 

“ Shannon ”’ system of filing and indexing, which the beginner 

will find anything but easy. But for the most part the book 

should serve its purpose admirably. It deals, as its title indi- 
cates, with actual business practice, and the documents in use 
are therefore the basis of the exposition. Besides an abundance 
of exercises it contains some particularly useful appendices, 
including a glossary of commercial terms, a full account of 

British and foreign currencies, weights, and measures, and the 

complete customs tariff of the United Kingdom. 


Stevens’ Elements of Mercantile Law. Eighth Edition. 
H. Jacobs (10s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 

A new edition of such a standard work as this requires little 
beyond a bare mention. The chapter on Companies has been 
rewritten, owing to the far-reaching changes made by the 
Ccmpanies Act, 1929, and several other important statutes 
have necessitated alterations since the publication of the last 
edition. 


Dictionary of the World's Commercial Products, with French, 
German, and Spanish Equivalents for the Names of the 
Commercial Products. By J. H. VANSTONE. 3rd Edition. 
(5s. net. Pitman.) 

A useful and well-arranged reference book for commercial 
students and business offices, giving short descriptions of some 
1,250 of the chief commercial products and manufactures of 
the world, with some indication of their uses and places of 
origin. 


Modern Business Routine : 


-By 


A Summary of Commerce and Business Economics. By GRACE 
P. RUMMING and J. BLAKEMAN. (3s.net. Simpkin Marshall.) 

The Co-operative Movement in Great Britain. By BEATRICE 
PoTTER (Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB). Tenth Impression. (3s. 6d. 
Allen & Unwin.) l 

How We Live. By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 


+ 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


The Queen Bee and Other Nature Stories. 
Danish of C. Ewald by G. C. Moorg-SMITH. 
Nelson.) 

On behalf of the children we are grateful for an introduction 
to seven beautiful nature stories, ably done into English by a 
modest translator who rightly considers that, by reason of their 

tical imagination, ingenuity of incident, and wit, they are 
entitled to a share of the popularity accorded to another Danish 
writer, whom they constantly recall to memory—Hans Christian 

Andersen. Every page is adorned with effective black-and- 

white sketches, adding greatly to the value and interest of the 

tales, which can be relied upon for scientific accuracy. In a 

note on page 44 the ‘ night-smelling rocket ” is mentioned, 

but surely “ sweet-scented rocket ’’ is the commoner and prettier 
name. 


(1) An Hour of the American Novel. By G. OVERTON. 
Hour of American Poetry. By C. E. RUSSELL. 
net. each. Lippincott.) 

Mr. Overton’s historical survey of the American Novel (1) 
may be recommended to English readers. It covers the whole 
field from Fenimore Cooper to Willa Cather, and is written with 
catholic taste and discernment. Mr. Russell (2) is less enlighten- 
ing: he underrates Whitman’s importance, ignores Emily 
Dickinson, and stops short of living poets. 


Episodes from Aggrey of Africa: Abridged from the Original 
Biography of Edwin W. Smith. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

A short life of the very remarkable and cultivated negro who 
assisted Mr. Fraser in founding the school of Achimota on the 
Gold Coast. To read his story is to receive a striking lesson in 
the injustice of racial and colour prejudices. 


Two Prose Idylis: Abridgments of “The Compleat Angler.” 
By I. Watton. And “ Our Village.” By Mary R. MITFORD. 
Arranged and Edited by J. E. Mason. (1s. gd. Nelson.) 

It was a happy idea to bring together for comparison these 

two prose idylls of English country life. Read in class in a 

country school, they might do something to remove the “ film 

of familiarity ’’ which hides even from children’s eyes the beauty 
flowering at their own doors. 


Forward Youth: Tales and Sketches. 
(7s. 6d. net. C. W. Daniel Co.) 

These intimate sketches of childhood and adolescence reveal 
a deep love and understanding of children on the part of the 
writer, and should appeal to all who are entrusted with the care 
and education of young people. As we grow older, most of us 
are apt to forget the fears and simple enjoyments of childhood, 
the seemingly trivial matters which loom so large in the mind 
of the young. Mr. Williams recalls these to us, as well as the 
hopes and aspirations of youth, its courage and tenacity, and 
its sense of daring adventure. 


(1) Middlemarch: a Study of Provincial Life. By GEORGE 
ELroT. 2 Vols. (2) Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann. 
(3) Ratilin the Reefer. By E. Howarp. Edited by Capt. 
MARRYAT. (2s. net each. Dent.) 
These additions to ‘‘ Everyman ” have so obvious a claim to 
a place in a library of national classics that the only surprise 
is at finding they were not there before. A hasty age is deterred 
by the length of “ Middlemarch,” but it is among the greatest 
novels of its century. 


Books : Their Place in a Democracy. By R. L. DurFFus. (8s. 6d. 
net. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. ; London: 
Allen and Unwin.) 

An interesting study of the current methods of book-dis- 
tribution in America. The author believes that much more 
might be done to foster the habit of book-buying. The average 
American citizen, it appears, buys two books in the year and 
borrows two. Whether he returns the two that he borrows is 
not stated. 


The Romantic Movement in Germany. By Dr. L. A. WILLOUGHBY. 
(6s. net. Oxford University Press.) 
The writer’s aim has been to present to the English public 
“ a concise statement of all that the German Romantic Move- 
ment implied for Europe in art, literature, and life.” The result 
is a helpful manual for the literary student. 


The Queens of Kungahalla. By SELMA LAGERLOF. 
by C. FIELD. (3s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

First published in 1899, this little volume has now been 

added to Messrs. Werner Laurie’s “ Eclectric Library.” The 


Translated from the 
(1s. 6d. 


(2) An 
(4s. 6d. 


By A. R. WILLIAMS. 


Translated 


five stories contained in the book are written with the sim- 
plicity of language and the grace and beauty of style (suc- 
cessfully preserved in the translation) which have secured for 
the authoress a permanent place in literature. We may safely 
recommend to young and old alike these tales of the kings and 
queens of ancient Norway and Sweden, which tell of their noble 
qualities, their courage and beauty, their wooing and marriage. 


An Introduction to the Study of Literature. By Prof. A. X. 
SOARES. (38. Macmillan.) 

This is a third edition of a book designed to meet the needs 
of students in university classes in India. In scope it is almost 
alarming until it is realized that the author’s intention is to 
produce an accompaniment to a lecture course. As a note- 
book of essential information it is to be commended. The latter 
part is given up to a useful general survey of European 
literatures. 


Queen and Cardinal. Taken from the Novel entitled ‘‘ The Three 
Musketeers.” By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Arranged by G. H. 
CRUMP. (1s. Nelson.) 

The Flight of King Charles. Taken from the Novel by Siy Walter 
Scott entitled ‘‘ Woodstock.” Arranged by E. G. REYNOLDS. 
(1s. Nelson.) 

Harold at Hastings. Taken from the Story entitled “ Harold, 
the Last of the Saxon Kings.” By Lord Lytton. Abridged 
by A. E. M. Baytiss. (1s. Nelson.) 

The Men from the North. Taken from Prof. Freeman's ‘‘ Old 
English History for Children.” Arranged by J. HAMPDEN. 
(1s. Nelson.) 

These four books represent an insidious approach to those 
classics of fiction which tend to antagonize modern youth by 
the bulk necessitated by the interweaving and complication of 
many plots. In each of the first three an exciting story complete 
in itself has been extracted, while the fourth deals with the Danish 
invasion. 


The Doctor, &c. By ROBERT SoutHEy. Newly Edited and 
Abridged, from John Wood Warter’s Edition (1848). By 
M. H. FITZGERALD. (7s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

It would be a curious irony if Southey’s reputation should 
come to depend upon the only one of his writings to which he did 
not attach his name. Just now it is the fashion to acclaim it as 
his masterpiece. At all events it makes excellent reading, except 
for its portentous length. This abridgment is heartily to be 
welcomed. 


Essays of the Year (1929-30). (5s. net. Argonaut Press.) 

Mostly very light fare, but pleasant enough. There are 
twenty-two papers, and nearly all the best-known contemporary 
essayists are represented. 


The Twelve-Winded Sky. 
Constable.) 

Mr. Woodward has already achieved distinction as an historical 
essayist ; in this volume he triumphs in the not less difficult 
art of belles-lettres. These essays have a finished beauty of style 
that recalls Walter Pater; indeed, they may be pronounced 
superior to Pater’s on the ground that they have not been 
polished till the life has gone out of them. They show accurate 
and delicate observation of human life, and of the significance of 
architecture, landscape, and seascape. Perhaps the writer owes 
to Mr. A. E. Housman something more than his title—a too 
sombre strain of fatalism. 


The Overseas Empire in Fiction: an Annotated Bibliography. 
Compiled by WINIFRED HILL. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Described in the preface as ‘‘ a guide to the best representative 
fiction for the use of the general reader.” The notes attached to 
the list make it invaluable for librarians. 


(1) An English Vocabulary for Foreign Students (with Craigie 
Pronunciation Marks). Compiled by Dr. S. POTTER. (5s. 
Pitman.) 

(2) English Verse for Foreign Students (with Craigie Pronunciation 
Marks). Selected and Edited by Dr. S. Potter. (2s. 6d. 
Pitman.) 

Two books of great value to foreign students of English. The 
vocabulary is constructed with care and discretion, and the 
poetical anthology presents an excellent choice. 

Last and First Men: a Story of the Near and Far Future. By 
W. O. STAPLEDON. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

An elaborately schemed story, well thought out and well 
written, though somewhat lacking in the picturesque details 


By E. L. Woopwarp. (10s. 
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with which the writers of Utopian fantasies grip the imaginations 
of their readers. It has more in common with the myths of Plato 
than with the romances of Mr. H. G. Wells. 


Essays by Divers Hands: being the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature of the United Kingdom. Edited by 
J. Barrzy. New Series. Vol. IX. (7s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Among the best papers are Dr. Dover Wilson’s on ‘‘ The 
Schoolmaster in Shakespeare’s Plays,” Yusuf Ali’s on “ The 
Religion of Rabindranath Tagore,’’ and Miss Clemence Dane’s 
on “ The Writer’s Partner.” 


The Oxford Spelling Books. By R. J. Deacocx and E. E. 
KITCHENER. Book I. (Ppr. rod. Limp cloth, 1s. 2d. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Spelling still retains an honourable position in a time-table, 
say the authors; and it is quite certain that it must occupy an 
undue space therein until something is done towards its simpli- 
fication. In this work the writers have adopted the unusual 
method of selecting words, not according to their length or 
difficulty, but according to their uses, and combining them to 
form narrative or descriptive passages which shall be first 
studied by the child, a list of the selected words to be afterwards 
learnt by heart being added at the end of each passage. 


The Road to Reading. Supplementary Series. By H. McKay. 
The First Book of Fables. (1s.) The Second and Third Books 
of Fables. (1s. 6d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

This collection of fables, mostly from Aesop, contains those 
which have become part and parcel of English idiom and litera- 
ture; grammatical constructions adhering too closely to a former 
Latin original have been avoided and the stories re-told in lan- 
guage so familiar that children may read them to themselves. 
The books are firmly bound, well illustrated, and the type 
excellent. 


(1) Captains Courageous: A Story of the Grand Banks. 
R. KIPLING. School Edition. (48. Macmillan.) 

(2) Just So Stories : For Little Children. By R. K1pt1nc. School 
Edition. (43. Macmillan.) 

(3) Other Children. Lisa. By VERA PATMORE. (8d. Nelson.) 

(4) The Secret Temple. By R. J. McGreGor. The Lone Journey. 
By M. I. Baumann. The Feud in the Jungle. By 
K. HAWKINS. (2d. each. Nos. 26, 27, 28, The Boys’ 
Torch Adventure Library. Edinburgh House Press.) 

(t and 2) Stoutly bound, as befits volumes for which it is 
safe to predict constant handling, and with no taint of the 
“school edition ” in the form of note or question, the re-issue 
of this first-rate bovs’ story, and of its companion volume, with 
the marvellous illustrations by Kipling himself, is very opportune. 

(3) This is a pleasant story of modern Germany, depicting 
the life of a child on a Rhine coal-barge, and her adventures ona 
notable Sunday when she was taken to visit an uncle and aunt 
among the vine-clad hills, fell in with a troop of ‘‘ Wandervégel,”’ 
and was lost in a pine forest. 

(4) Each of these booklets provides half an hour’s thrilling 
entertainment, with no strain on the eyesight, despite their 
small cost. ' 


Uphill Steps in India. By M. L. CHRISTLIEB. 
& Unwin.) 

Filled with anecdotes of personal experiences among very 
varied types of Indians, this record of a missionary lady who 
spent thirty-three years in that country often throws a curious 
light upon the mentality of the native, as, for example, when a 
baby was stripped of its little garment before being put into her 
arms so that the infant should not be defiled by her touch. The 
naked flesh apparently did not count. The chapters “ Among 
the Low Caste ” and “ Domestic Affairs ” are specially worth 
reading—the one for the evidence given of tyranny embittering 
the lives of 60,000,000 people ; the other, for the author’s own 
reflections on the harmful effect upon the men of the subjugation 
and the enforced ignorance of the women. It may be true that 
the student of modern politics will look in vain for direct light 
on the present situation in India, but reading between the lines 
he will assuredly not lack illumination. A spirit of tolerance, of 
sympathetic understanding, of pitying affection, combined with 
a healthy sense of humour, pervades the book. 

The Nineteen-Twenties: Literature and Ideas in the Post-War 
Decade. By A. C. WARD. (58. net. Methuen.) 

An able and deeply interesting study of the literature of the 
decade that has just ended. It is inevitably a depressing book, 
for the writer finds ‘‘ the mood of despair ” to be “ the unifying 
principle in literature and ideas ” in the ten years under review. 
But it is a study pursued with courage, sincerity, and catholic 
sympathies. 


By 


(6s. net. Allen 


The Kern Books of Prose and Verse. (Junior Series.) Chosen and. 
Arranged by L. OLIPHANT. (Book 1: Cloth, tod. net, 
Paper, 8d. net. Books 2 and 3: Cloth, 1s. net. each. Paper, 
lod. net each. Gregg Publishing Co.) 


Leo Tolstoy and His Works. By A.MaubE. (6d. net. Routledge.) 

Peewit Farm. By Kate Sexty. (Paper, 6d. Cloth, gd. 
Chambers.) 

English Verbs : for the Use of French Students (and—incidentally— 
for English Students). Simple and Explicit. By F. PERcy- 
Bush and B. H. Fricker. (1s. Hirschfeld.) 

Charles Lamb in Essays and Letters. Chosen and Edited by 
M. G. Futton. (8s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The Young Writer: a Junior Course in Grammar and Compo- 
sition. A Course of Lessons in English Grammar and 
Composition, with Special Attention to Models and Vocabu- 
lary, Designed for First Year Work in Secondary Schools and 
Central Schools. By N. L. Cray. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 

Guy Mannering or The Astrologer. By Sir WALTER SCOTT. 
Abridged, with Introduction and Notes, by Y. W. CANN. 
(1s. gd. Macmillan.) 

Our Language : In Theory and Practice. By J. H. G. GRATTAN 
and P. Gurrey. Book I. The Structure of the Simple 
Sentence. (8d. G. Philip & Son.) 

The Nineteen-Twenties : Literature and Ideas in the Post-War 
Decade. By A. C. WARD. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

Ability Exercises in English. By A.C. S. ASHMORE. For Senior 
Classes (Ages 12+ to 14.) (Manilla, 1s. Limp Cloth, Is. 3d. 
Russell.) 

English Studies : Reading, Speaking, Writing for Junior Classes. 
By W. J. GLover. Book IV. (Cloth, 1s. 4d. Paper, 1s. 2d. 
Cassell.) 

The Marryat Book: Scenes from the Works of Captain Marryat 
Edited by H. DALE. (2s. 6d. London: Bell. Glasgow : 
Holmes.) 

The Tell-a-Tale Readers. 
II, 9d. each. Books III, IV, no price. 


By Hirpa A. E. Roserts. (Books I, 
Collins.) 


A Book of Marionette Plays. By ANNE STODDARD and Tony 
SarG. (4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

There are, it is said, three classes of marionettes: in the first, 
the type of the Punch and Judy show, the hand of the per- 
former manipulates the puppet from within the empty head and 
dress ; in the second, the dolls are worked from below by means 
of rods or the legs of the figure itself; while in the third, the 
marionette proper, the puppet is moved from above by means of 
strings or wires. Five of the plays in this book are written for 
this third, or professional, type, and two for the second, which is 
simpler and may be worked bv a child. Detailed instructions are 
given for making a marionette, for constructing a home-made 
stage and for the performance of various tricks made use of in 
the seven plays. The illustrations are helpful, artistic, and 
amusing. 


Some Verses for Me. (Free. Health and Cleanliness Council.) 

The Silver Box: A Comedy in Three Acts. Joy: A Play on 
the Letter I ” in Three Acts. By J. GALSWORTHY. (38. 6d. 
net. Duckworth.) 

Longer English Poems : From Spenser to Alfred Noyes. 
by B. R. Gisss. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Easy Recitations for Young Children. 
(6d. Chambers.) 

The Door of Youth: a Selection of Poems from Edinburgh School 
Magazines. Edited by M. G. Cowan. (1s. 6d. net. Oliver 
& Boyd.) 

An Anthology of English Verse: for Junior Schools. Compiled 
by F. F. POTTER and Joan B. PoTTER. (Books I, II, III, 
Is. 6d. each. Book IV, 1s. 9d. Pitman.) 

Boyhood. By the Rev. Dr. E. E. BRADFORD. 
Kegan Paul.) 

The Apple Cart: a Political Extravaganza. By BERNARD SHAW. 


Edited 


By ADELE M. ALLMANN. 


(3s. 6d. net. 


(5s. net. Constable.) 
A History of Early Nineteenth-Century Drama, 1800-1850. By 
Prof. A. NıcoLL. Vols. I and II. (30s. net. Cambridge 


University Press.) 

The Y .B.P. Series of Plays. (1) The Madonna of the Golden Hart : 
a Play. By R. NEWTON. (2) Anniversary: a Play in One 
Act. By C. L. ASHHURST. (3) The Baths of Borcovicus : 
a Comedy tn One Act. By R. WALKER. (4) Creditors: a 
Play in One Act. By L. J. Hines. (5) In the Tunnel : 
a Play in One Act. By R. JORDAN. (6) The Coffee Stall: æ 
Play in one Act. By M. E. Forwoop. (7) Ebb Tide: ao 
Play in One Act. By R. LAMBERT. (1s. net each. Deane, 
The Year Book Press.) 
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Climbs on Mont Blanc. By J. and T. pe Lépiney. Translated 
by S. SPENCER. (ros. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

During the six years, 1922-7, a band of young French moun- 
taineers, led by the brothers Lépineyv, succeeded in climbing 
many arétes and aiguilles of the Mont Blanc massif. In this 
volume the leaders of the expedition describe the dangers and 
difficulties which they encountered in a succession of adventurous 
ascents; their record certainly adds a valuable contribution 
to Alpine literature. The text, well translated from the French, 
is illustrated with sixteen photographs. In a future edition, 
a topographical map or diagram of the Mont Blanc region might, 
with advantage, be provided to enable the ordinary reader to 
locate the relative positions of the places referred to in the text. 


Tudor Geography, 1485-1583. By Prof. E. G. R. TAYLOR. (15s. 
net. Methuen.) 

In prefacing the subject of this volume the author rightly 
states that a history of geographical thought has yet to be 
written. Dr. Taylor has, however, done a great service to 
geographers by choosing for detailed study that fateful century 
during which Englishmen of all ranks were forced by circum- 
stances to think geographicallv. After an introductory survey 
of English geographical literature (prior to 1583), the author 
proceeds to describe the achievements of Barlow, Cabot, Dee, 
Frobisher, and Drake, and concludes with a chapter on practical 
surveving and navigation in the sixteenth century. Among 
much useful information in the appendices mav be mentioned 
the catalogue and bibliography of contemporary libraries. 
“ Tudor Geography ”?” should certainly find a place in every 
public library and every school library, for its subject-matter 
will appeal to the ordinary reader as well as to the geographical 
student. 


Surveying for Schools. 
Chapman & Hall.) 
For schools in which field work forms a definite part of the 
geography course, this book provides a very satisfactory Series 
of practical exercises. Particular attention is given to the 
exercises on levelling, contouring, traversing and the preparation 
of plans and maps; the various instruments necessary for 
elementary surveying are carefullv described. Throughout the 
book teachers will find valuable suggestions for the preparation 
of lessons, and intelligent pupils will find ample materials for 
individual work. 


The Navy League Sea and Air Map of the World. 
G. Philip & Son. The Navy League.) 

This attractive wall map will be a valuable help to teachers 
and lecturers when dealing with important problems of transport 
by sea and air. On the sheet (size 47 in. by 37 in.) are shown a 
general map of the world drawn on Gall’s Stereographic Pro- 
jection, together with two inset maps of (a) Europe and the 
Near East; (b) Canada and the United States. The principal 
steamship routes of the British Empire are clearly marked with 
lines in blue, British air routes in red, and foreign air routes 
in green. In the margin of the map are pictorial diagrams 
illustrating (i) air records in height, speed, and distance; (ii) the 
distinguishing marks for aircraft. 


By Prof. S. W. PERROTT. (6s. net. 


(5s. 6d. net. 


A Regional Geography: for Hizher School and Intermediate 
Courses. By Dr. L. D. Stamp. Part IV. Asia. (4s. 
Longmans.) 

Part IV of this regional geography conforms to the other 
volumes of this series in giving a detailed description of the 
important parts of the continent. Although the chapters on 
India, China, and Japan remain as in the original work, new and 
extended treatment has been made in the case of south-eastern 
Asia and the countries of the south-west region. The various 
sections of this book are full of up-to-date information presented 
in a systematic way so that candidates preparing for school 
examinations will obtain the greatest help possible when studying 
the continent of Asia. 


{1) Great Britain: Essays in Regional Geography. By Twenty- 
Six Authors. Edited by A. G. OcıLvieE. 2nd Edition. (21s. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

(2) Great and Greater Britain. By E. D. LABORDE. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

(1) First published in 1928, this geography of Great Britain 
has now reached a second edition. The chapter on Lancastria 
has been largely rewritten for the new edition; otherwise 
minor alterations only have been made in the original publica- 
tion. Each of the twenty-four chapters deals with a particular 


(2s. 6d. 


region, and is the work of a well-known geographer. For ad- 
vanced pupils in public schools and for university students, this 
geography may justly be considered to be a standard work on 
the regional geography of Great Britain. (2) ‘‘ Great and Greatei 
Britain ” completes the set of four books in Stage I of the 
Cambridge School Geographies, an elementary series of books 
for children aged 7 to 11, in which the human geography is 
emphasized throughout. The format of this volume is very 
attractive, the lessons being printed in large tvpe and illustrated 
with good pictures and diagrams. 


A Geography of Europe. By T. ALFORD SMITH. Second Edition. 
(4s. Macmillan.) 

Those who have used the first edition of Mr. Alford Smith’s 
“ Europe ” (and they are many) will welcome a second edition, 
revised and brought up to date with an adequate supply of 
post-War statistics. The writer of a geography of Europe is 
usually torn between a desire to treat the Continent regionally 
and the need to visualize its political divisions clearly. Mr. 
Alford Smith has wisely added an introductory regional section 
to this new edition. A large map showing the political boundaries 
on a regional background would be very useful. Then each 
country could be treated as a political unit, whose varietv 1s made 
up of fractions of one or more of the major regional divisions. 
This would have offered a way out of the difticulty which has 
led the author to describe Leningrad fullv in the chapter on 
Finland and not in the section on Russia, to separate Bavaria 
by sixty pages from the rest of his description of Germany, and 
to put a climatic study of the whole of Italy under the chapter- 
heading of “ The Northern Plain.” The book can be cordially 
recommended for its sound workmanship, useful maps, excellent 
illustrations, valuable exercises, and clear type. We should 
have liked one more appendix in which the climatic statistics 
scattered throughout the book were gathered up and classified. 


The Home of Man. Part IV. Asta. By L. A. CoLEs. New and 
Revised Edition by W. C. Brown’ (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 
One Family : a Dream of Real Things. By O. RUTTER. Adapted 
from the Film by W. CREIGHTON. (5s. Mathews & Marrot.) 

(Continued on page 66) 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS.—The December Examin- 
ations were held at 391 Centres in Great Britain and Overseas. 
The total number of candidates was 17,265 : 7,741 of these were 
entered for the School Certificate, 8,050 for the Junior Local 
Examination, and 1,474 candidates for the Preliminary Exam- 
ination now held only at certain overseas centres. The regula- 
tions for the examinations to be held in July and December, 
1931, may be obtained from the General Secretary, Syndicate 
Buildings, Cambridge, also regulations for the Higher School 
Certificate Examinations to be held in July, 1931 and 1932. 


a & a 


EDUCATION IN LIVERPOOL.—An attractive illustrated pam- 
phlet entitled “ Educational Development in Liverpool, 1927- 
30,” by Mr. C. F. Mott, Director of Education, has been issued 
from the Education Offices, Liverpool. The story goes back to 
March 31, 1925, when the Board of Education asked local 
authorities to formulate programmes for their areas for the 
period of three years beginning April, 1927. The main need of 
the Liverpool area was to provide school accommodation within 
reach of their homes for children in the new housing areas, and 
the next requirement was the replacement or alteration of certain 
schools; it was decided that the problem of excessively large 
classes and advanced instruction might be dealt with at the 
same time. The need for new schools was met by sectional 
timber buildings which could be erected quickly and taken 
down and re-erected elsewhere if desired, and steps were taken 
to ensure that the new permanent buildings should be of modern 
and approved tvpes. The results of the efforts made are recorded 
in the pamphlet which Mr. Mott has prepared. New buildings 
for the City School of Commerce will be opened in 1931, more 
clinics have been opened in the city, new centres for meals pro- 
vided, open-air special schools built, extensions made possible 
for several secondary schools, and a hostel for students in 
training has been provided, while the after-care of children has 
been marked by increased use of the juvenile emplovment 
bureau and the establishment of a Farm Training (Migration) 
Scheme. Altogether a record of which Liverpool may be proud. 


` 
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MACMILLAN 


THE THEORY OF MODERN RUGBY FOOTBALL 
By I. M. B. Stuart, B.A., Assistant Master at Harrow School. 
Foreword by Sam Tucker (Captain of England, 1930). Illustrated by about 50 Practical 
Drawings and Diagrams. 6s. net. 


The Evening Standard.—‘‘ An admirable effort, full of advice for the young player, and permeating the 
spirit of Rugby football among literature, to which it is indeed a notable effort.” 


THE SCHOOL KIPLING 


New Volumes. Illustrated. 4s. each. 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS JUST SO STORIES 
Previously published. 

THE JUNGLE BOOK THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK . 

PUCK OF POOK’S HILL REWARDS AND FAIRIES 


SCENES AND SONGS FROM THE SAVOY 
OPERAS AND SOME BAB BALLADS 


Selected by J. COMPTON, M.A., Director of:Education, 
Barking. With Illustrations by W. RUSSELL FLINT 
and Sir W. S. GILBERT. 2s. 6d. 

(‘‘ Writers of To-day and Yesterday.’’) 


“ The Savoy Operas," writes Mr. Compton in his Introduction to 
this first volume of a new series, ‘ are essential to a properly rounded 
English education. This little book is designed to give boys and girls 
an introduction to them and to the best of the Bab Ballads.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 
HUMOUR 


Part I. From the Early Times to the Renascence. 
By LOUIS CAZAMIAN, Professor of English Litera- 
ture and Civilization at the University of Paris. 

8s. 6d. net. 


ALY THE PHILOSOPHER and Other Stories 
By R. With Coloured Illustrations. 2s. 


Schoolmaster.—-‘‘ The scene of most of these stories is laid in the 
Far or Near Fast. . . . Should appeal to boys in the upper standards 
of our English primary schools. They are all interesting, while some 
present quite unusual situations and exciting episodes.” 


A SCHOOL COURSE OF CHEMISTRY 


By J. R. PARTINGTON, M.B.E., D.Sc. 4s. 6d. 
A complete course of chemistry up to the standard of 
School Certificate Examinations. 


ALTERNATING CURRENTS FOR 
TECHNICAL STUDENTS 


By CALVIN C. BISHOP, E.E., Head of the Depart- 
ment of Drafting and Design, Technical High School, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 8s. 6d. net. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Being Part II of 
4 e 
“ Progressive Trigonometry ” 

By FREDERICK G. W. BROWN, M.Sc., London, 
F.C.P., A.Inst.P., author of “ Higher Mathematics for 
Students of Engineering and Science.” 4s. 

Part I of this work combines mensuration and numerical trigo- 
nometry into a coherent scheme. To complete the course thus begun, 
the present volume treats of elementary plane trigonometry up to 
the standard of School Certificate Examinations. The book is, how- 


ever, complete in itself, beginning with conceptions of angles and the 
definition of trigonometrical ratios. 


ASTRONOMY : An Introduction 
By ROBERT H. BAKER, Ph.D., Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Illinois. Illustrated. 
16s. net. 

Times Educational Supplement.—'* A very useful introductory 
book on astronomy, profuscly illustrated with excellent photographs 
and giving the student a list of tables containing much information 
as to star distribution, star density, and temperature, and so forth. 
. - . The chapter on the planets is excellent.” 


*,* Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C. 2 


THE WORKS OF PINDAR 


Translated with Literary and Critical Commentaries 
by L. R. FARNELL, formerly Rector of Exeter 
College, Oxford, D.Litt. 2 vols. Vol. I. Translation 
in Rhythmical Prose with Literary Comments. 18s. 


net. 


The Oxford Magazine.— This volume is the first instalment of a 
complete edition of Pindar, from one whose scholarship and en- 
thusiasm pre-eminently mark him out for this, the most exacting of 
tasks in the range of classical studies.” 


LATIN FOR JUNIORS 
A Second-Year Latin Book. 


By R. E. BURNS, LL.B., and A. E. BURNS, B.A. 


2s. 


MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
AND MATRICULATION FRENCH COURSE 


Part I 


By OTTO SIEPMANN. Illustrated by H. M. BROCK, 


R.I. 2s.6d. Key tosame, 4s. 6d. 


Scottish Educational Journal.—‘' A thoroughly sound piece of 
work, and abook for hard-working teachers and hard-working pupils.” 


NINE FRENCH POETS, 1820-1880 


With an Introduction on the Structure of French Verbs, 


and Explanatory Notes. 


By H. E. BERTHON, M.A., University Reader in 


French Literature, Oxford. 4s. 6d. 


RESEARCH AND MODERN HISTORY 


An Inaugural Lecture delivered at Cambridge, Nov. 19, 


By HAROLD TEMPERLEY, Professor of 


Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 


Paper. Is. net. 


ART DRAWING IN PASTEL, PENCIL, AND 


WATER-COLOUR 
BY J. Y. BUCHANAN 


Twenty-seven page Illustrations in an envelope. Is. 


THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE 


By LIONEL W. LYDE, M.A., F.R.G.S., Emeritus 
Professor of Geography in the University of London. 
Fourth Edition. With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


A GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 


By T. ALFORD SMITH, B.A. 
Second Edition. Completely Revised. 


With Maps and Illustrations. 4s. 


A FIRST BOOK OF ECONOMICS 
By NORMAN CRUMP. 3s. 


An attempt to explain in brief though general terms, 
how things work in the business and financial world. 
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The Outline of History : Being a Plain History of Life and Man- 
kind. By H. G. Wers. Fifth Revision. (8s. 6d. net. 
Cassell.) 

That an outline of history, published only ten years ago, 
should now be well known wherever the English language is 
spoken, and indeed in many places where it is not much spoken, 
is one of the outstanding literary events of our time. Mr. Wells, 
having first taken counsel with a band of distinguished experts, 
proceeded to write this universal history in his own way—the 
way of a man who combined a powerful grasp of the main 
facts, with literary genius and astonishing courage. A great 
deal of criticism has been directed upon him by specialists in 
particular departments of the immense field over which he has 
worked, and he has taken that criticism into account, in so 
far as he could do so without changing the general plan, which, 
of course, is his own. All we need to do here is to call attention 
to this popular edition, issued in a handy form and at a remark- 
ably low price. 


France: a Short History of its Politics, Literature, and Art from 
Earliest Times to the Present. By H. D. SEDGwIck. (ios. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) 

Mr. Sedgwick is a skilled epitomizer. His recent ‘‘ Short 
History of Spain ” is an exceedingly useful manual, and the 
present brief, but vividly written summary of French history 
comes as a not-unworthy companion to it. Some three dozen 
excellent photographs enhance the attractiveness of the volume. 


The Medieval Scene: an Informal Introduction to the Middle 
Ages. By Dr. G. G. COULTON. (5s. net. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Most of this book, which deals with social conditions in the 
Middle Ages, was delivered as a series of broadcast talks in the 
autumn of 1929, and was published in The Listener. The B.B.C. 
surely does good service to the cause of education, both juvenile 
and adult, when it gets really distinguished men and women 
to talk on the themes which they have made their own. And who 
so distinguished an exponent of the Middle Ages as Dr. Coulton ? 
He talks learnedly but easily about the medieval village, the 
Church and the village, towns and fields, chivalry, monasticism, 
trade and travel, scholasticism and free thought, law and 
politics, the Church and the economic world, and popular 
religion. The book is beautifully produced and illustrated. It 
should at once find a place in a reasonably equipped school 
library, and it may also be recommended as a suitable prize 
or gift book. 


History for Senior Schools. By J. D. G. Davies and F. R. Worts. 
Vol. I. British Political Historv, Early Davs to 1688. Vol. II. 
British Political History, 1689 to 1928. Vol. III. British 
Social and Constitutional History, Early Days to 1688. (2s. 
each.) Vol. IV. British Social and Constitutional History, 
1689 to 1928. (2s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

These four volumes, carefully planned by expert teachers on the 
basis of wide experience, are designed to form the foundation of 
a consecutive four years’ course of historical study for pupils in 
senior or central schools. First the political framework is sup- 
plied, then into that framework is fitted the more important and 
more interesting social and constitutional content of history. 
The books are models of concise and precise information. 


The Chronicler of European Chivalry. By Dr. G. G. CouLton., 
(Wrapper, 7s. 6d. net. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. ‘‘ The Studio.’’) 
The Chronicler of European Chivalry is, of course, Froissart, 
and the fascinating volume in which he and his work are dis- 
played before us is the special winter number of The Studio. 
Dr. G. G. Coulton, out of the stores of his unique knowledge of 
the later Middle Ages provides an excellent account of the great 
chronicler and his writings. But the chief feature of the book 
is the series of eighty-three illustrations which adorn it. All of 
them are from contemporary sources, largely the Harleian 
manuscripts. Eight of them are exquisite miniatures in colour. 
A more attractive gift book for those interested in history it 
would be difficult to conceive. 


Select Documents of European History. Vol. II. 
Edited by W. F. Reppaway. (5s. Methuen.) 
This is the second of the three volumes of select documents 
planned by the Rev. R. G. D. Lathan and published by Messrs. 
Methuen. No higher praise need be given than to say that it is 
a worthy successor to the general editor’s masterly volume of 
medieval sources. Mr. Reddaway quotes from more than eighty 
separate authorities, and he provides a collection of extracts 
illustrative of the cardinal movements of the sixteenth and 


1492-1715. 


seventeenth centuries that are sure immensely to facilitate the 
teaching of European history and to add to its fascination. 


The Teaching of History in Secondary Schools. By H. L. Harris. 
(38. Sydney, Australia: Angus & Robertson. London: 
Australian Book Co.) 

This monograph on the teaching of history, written by the 
Master of Method in the University of Sydney, will be cordially 
welcomed by English educators. It demonstrates from the 
dominion point of view why history is a valuable and indeed 
necessary subject of the school curriculum; what is the sort 
of course suited to the capacity of children; and what are the 
best methods of instruction. The “ Winnetka Plan ” of teaching 
history will be new to most English readers. 


A Medieval Scrap-Heap. By W. EDWARDS. 
Rivingtons.) 

Mr. Edwards, the distinguished Headmaster of the Middles- 
brough High School, has turned from his normal task of pro- 
ducing note-books to construct a scrap-heap. It consists of odds 
and ends, collected from the proceeds of voluminous reading, 
intended to convey ‘‘ some idea of the religious beliefs of the 
man in the street of the Middle Ages.” It is full of interest and of 
illumination. Further, it is lavishly and magnificently illustrated 
by excellent photographs of rare and little-known medieval 
relics. The picture which it presents of medieval religion, how- 
ever, is a highly unfavourable one. Christianity had obviously 
sunk to the condition of a horrible superstition, in which the 
Devil and Hell were the central features. One escapes into the 
freer air of the present day as from a nightmare. 


The Second Republic and Napoleon IIT, By R. ARNAUD. Trans- 
lated from the French by E. F. Buck Ley. (12s. 6d. net. 
Heinemann.) 

This volume is the ninth and last but one of that admirable 
series entitled ‘‘ The National History of France,” issued under 
the editorship of M. Funck-Brentano. It covers the twenty-two 
tragic vears between 1848 and 1870. Napoleon IIT is, of course, 
the central figure, and the portrait of him which M. Arnaud 
presents is a highly unflattering one. He is represented as a vain, 
weak, unscrupulous, and above all as utterly incompetent. 
The story of his meteoric rise and pyrotechnic fall is told with 
effective vigour. M. Arnaud’s history, however, is not a mere 
imperial biography. It devotes adequate attention to the 
social, economic, and cultural aspects of the period it covers. 
The translation is a model of accurate and idiomatic Fnglish. 


Constitutional Documents of the Reign of James I, A.D. 1603-1625, 
with an Historical Commentary, By Dr. J. R. TANNER. 
(18s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Dr. Tanner’s present volume, which forms a sequel to his 
“ Tudor Constitutional Documents ” published eight vears ago, 
supplies a long-felt want. More amply than Sir George Prothero's 
book, it fills the gap between 1603 and 1625, after which latter 
date the documents provided by Dr. S. R. Gardiner’s source- 
book become available. Dr. Tanner’s selection covers every 
phase of constitutional activity, and his scholarly introduction 
and comments immensely add to the value of his collection. 


English People of the Past. 
By M. J. WHICHER and R. J. MITCHELL. 
1832. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The Secret Valley : The Real Romance of Unconquered Lakeland. 
By N. Size. Second Edition. (2s. 6d. net. Warne.) 
English History Studies, 1485-1714: Schools Examination 
Series. By ELEANOR RAVEN. Part I. Tudors, 1485-1603. 
Part II. Stuarts, 1603-1660. Part III. Stuarts, 1660- 
1714. (3s. 6d. Heffer.) 

A History of the Vikings. 
Methuen.) 

A Junior History of Great Britain for Scottish Schools. By Anna J. 
Mitt. Part I. To the Union of the Crowns. Part II. From 
1603 to the Great War. (28. 3d. each. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Events of the Great War. By W.B. Tuomas. (6d. net. Routledge.) 

A Short Economic and Social Historv of England. By L. G. 
BRANDON. The Dark and Middle Ages. (2s. 6d. net. 
Gregg Publishing Co.) 

Analytical Survey of Modern European History, with Assignments 
and Special Exercises. By Prof. P. V. B. Jones. Part I, 
1500-1815. (6s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

An Introductory History : From Early Days to the Present Time. 
By L. C. SMITH and L. A. H. Dickinson. (3s. 6d. Riving- 
tons.) (Continued on page 68) 


(12s. 6d. net. 


An Introduction to Social History. 
Vol. ILI, 1603- 


By T. D. KENDRICK. (18s. net. 
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ENGLISH. 

Shakespeare.—MACBETH. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. Withan Appendix. 2s. 

[Sentor. 

— MACBETH. Edited by C. W. Frencu, Ph.D. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Senior. 

— RICHARD III. With Introduction and Notes. 
By C. H. Tawney. With an Appendix. 2s. 6d. 

[Sentor. 

Edited by A. R. BRUBACHER. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Sentor. 

— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. With 
Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With 
an Appendix. 2s. [ Juntor. 

—— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited 
by P. T. CRESWELL. ıs. 3d. [Junior. 

— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. Edited by 

E. C. Noyes. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [ Junior. 

Eversley Edition of above. With Notes. 

Is. 6d. net each. 

Milton.—-NATIVITY ODE, LYDICAS, L’ALLEGRO, 
IL PENSEROSO, SONNETS, &c. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By W. BELL, C.I.E., M.A. 3s. 

[Sentor. 

Thackeray.—ESMOND. With Introduction and Notes. 

[Senior. 

(Pocket 


—— RICHARD III. 


38. 
— ESMOND. Edited by G. B. HENNEMAN. 
Classics.) 2s. [Senior. 
—— ESMOND. Abridged and Edited by A. C. 
MACKENZIE, M.A. 28.. [Sentor. 
Tennyson. THE COMING OF ARTHUR and THE 
PASSING OF ARTHUR. With Introduction and 
Notes. By F. J. Rowe, M.A. 1s. od. [ Junior. 
Boott.—IVANHOE. With Introduction and Notes. 
By F. JoHNSON. 3s. 6d. [Junior. 
—— IVANHOE. Edited by A. M. Hitcnucocx. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [ Juntor. 
Dickens.—DAVID COPPERFIELD. Abridged by 
H. A. TREBLE, M.A. Is. 6d. [ Junior. 
Scott LADY OF THE LAKE. By G. H. Stuart, 

M.A. 2s. 6d. Canto I. Paper, 6d. 
[Preliminary and Lower Forms. 


ENGLIS H—conia. 
Scott—LADY OF THE LAKE. By E. A. PACKARD. 

(Pocket Classics.) 2s. 

[Preliminary and Lower Forms. 
Dickens. OLIVER TWIST. Edited by F. C. Pine. 

(Pocket Classics.) 2s. (Preliminary. 
Stevenson. KIDNAPPED. Edited by J. T. Brown. 

(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Preliminary. 
Hawthorne.—TANGLEWOOD TALES. Edited by 

R. H. Beccas. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 

[Lower Forms. 
Edited by J. H. 
Is. 3d. Part II. 1s. 4d. 

[Lower Forms. 
Stevenson.—TREASURE ISLAND. Edited by H. A. 

VaNCE. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Lower Forms. 
Macaulay.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. Containing 

“Lake Regillus” and ‘ Prophecy of Capys.” 

Edited by W. T. WEBB, M.A. 2s. 6d. [Lower Forms. 
—- LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, AND OTHER 

POEMS. Containing “ Lake Regillus’”’ and 

“ Prophecy of Capys.” Edited by FRANKLIN T. 

BAKER. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Lower Forms. 


—— TANGLEWOOD TALES. 
FowLER, M.A. Part I. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 

Cicero.—CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. 
WILKINS, Litt.D. 3s. [Senior. 
Caesar. —GALLIC WAR. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[ Junior. 
Virgil AENEID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 

lary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[Senior and Junior. 
Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 
Pace, M.A. 2s. [Senior and Junior. 
Thucydides.— Book IV. Chaps. 1-41. “ The Capture 
of Sphacteria.” With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
C. E. Graves, M.A. 2s. [Senior. 
Eutropius.—Books I and II. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By W. WerLcuę, M.A., and C. G. DUFFIELD, 
M.A. 2s. (Preliminary. 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATION 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 1931. — 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1931. 


ENGLISH. 


Hardy.—UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 4s. 6d!’ 


net. 

Shakespeare.—TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Prof. E. P. 
Morton. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 

—- TWELFTH NIGHT. Eversley Edition. 
Notes. 18. 6d. net. 

—— MACBETH. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 

—— MACBETH. Edited by C. W. FRENCH, Ph.D. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. 

—— MACBETH. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
1s. 6d. net. 

Milton.—_POETICAL WORKS. Edited by D. Masson. 
4s. 6d. net. 

— PARADISE LOST. Book I. With Introduction 
and Notes. By M. Macmitian, D.Litt. 18. od. 

— PARADISE LOST. Books I and II. Edited by 
W. I. CRANE. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 


With 


Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. 


ENGLISH—conid. 
Spenser.—_ THE FAERIE QUEENE. BookI. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By H. M. Percivat, M.A. 3s. 
FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. By Prof. G. A. 
WaucnHopPe. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 


GREEK AND LATIN. 

With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 

Plato. EUTHYPHRO AND MENEXENUS. With 
Notes. By C. E. Gravers, M.A. 2s. 

Euripides.—ANDROMACHE. Edited by Rev. A. R. F. 
Hystop, M.A. 3s. 

Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book VI. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. CorBrecx, M.A. 2s. 

Cicero—THE CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by 
A. S. Wivkins, Litt.D. 3s. 

—— ORATIONS AGAINST CATILINE. Books III 
and IV. Edited by W. MADELEY, M.A. 2s. 
Virgil —_ AENEID. Book IX. With Notes and 

Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 2s. 
Ovid.——METAMORPHOSES. Book XIII. Edited by 
C. Simmons, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


After Two Thousand Years: a Dialogue between Plato and a 
Modern Young Man. By G. L. Dickinson. (6s. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

Mr. Lowes Dickinson here makes brilliant use of the form of 
the platonic dialogue, not only for the pointed discussion of our 
modern problems, but also for subtle indications of the amount 
and kind of “ progress ” which mankind has really made during 
the last two thousand vears. Science has made amazing dis- 
coveries, we can get about the world at an amazing speed, and 
we have made amazing inventions. But in what other sense 
have we made progress? A Modern Young Man, by name 
Philalethes, for he seeks the truth, calls Plato to the Elysian 
Fields, and discusses with him these high matters-—our institu- 
tion of property, our forms of government, our notions of birth 
control, our fiendish warfare, and our ideas about education. 
The interest of the dialogue is well sustained to the end. 


Essavs in Philosophy. By Seventeen Doctors of Philosophy of 
the University of Chicago. Edited by T. V. SMITH and 
W. K. WRIGHT. (16s. net. Open Court Co.) 

This collection of essays reveals something of prevailing 
tendencies among younger American philosophers, especially 
those of the Middle West. Naturally enough they suggest the 
pioneer spirit, with its hope, its vigour, and its belief in progress, 
and something also of its tendency to emphasize practice rather 
than theory, and the concrete rather than the abstract. This will 
make the book appeal to a wide public, in England as well as in 
America. 


Lectures on Ethics. By IMMANUEL KANT. Translated from the 
German by L. INFIELD. (10s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


Kant’s “ Lectures on Ethics ” have been reconstructed from 
the notebooks of students, and are here translated from the 
German edition. They will be of interest to all students of 
Kant, throwing light, as they do, upon the way in which he 
dealt with moral problems, and upon the ideas maturing in his 
mind before the publication of more systematic works on ethics. 


A Modern Introduction to Logic. 
Methuen.) 


Miss Stebbing’s book is intended for those students taking 
logic for the first examinations for university degrees and for 
first vear work for honours examinations. In range and treat- 
ment it is suitable for these purposes. Whether it will commend 
itself to teachers of logic will depend partly upon agreement or 
disagreement with her particular standpoint, and in case of 
disagreement, on the catholicity of outlook which welcomes and 
encourages the study of doctrines which do not command assent. 
She distinguishes four lines of approach to logic—traditional, 
metaphysical, pragmatic, mathematical. In her judgment, the 
textbooks used in this country adopt the traditional doctrines of 
Aristotle, the schoolmen, and the Port Royal logic, taking little 
or no account of important advances made in the subject during 
the last fiftv vears. She is dissatisfied with the philosophical 
logicians, with whose conception of logic her own has no element 
in common. As for the pragmatists, she declares that “ they 
have not advanced the science of logic,” a dogmatic judgment 
from which Dr. Schiller, for example, would emphatically 
dissent. There remains the mathematical line of approach, 
which Miss Stebbing adopts. The validity of reasoning depends 
only on its form: pure logic and mathematics are identified. 
But this principle is developed and illustrated by abundant 
examples drawn from ordinary and systematic thought, so that 
the connexion of the formal possibilities of logic and the actuali- 
ties of reflective thought is constantly to the fore. Miss Stebbing 
has done pioneer work in writing this textbook ; mathematical 
logicians should be grateful. Perhaps a philosophical logician, 
disliking the design but admiring the execution, may be per- 
mitted to satisfy both conscience and equity by wishing the 
book (somewhat ambiguously) the success which it deserves. 


By L. S. STEBBING. (15s. net. 


University of Oxford. Committee for Advanced Studies. 
Abstracts of Dissertations for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
Vol. III (1929-1930). (5s. net. Clarendon Press.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Educational Problems for Psychological Study. By Prof. G. 
WaTtTSON and Prof. R. B. SPENcE. (7s. 6d. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

Some of our readers may be getting a little tired of new 
books on educational psychology. We dare to assert, however, 
that this book is like no other that they have ever read or dipped 
into, and we have no hesitation in saying that the authors 
were quite justified in making this fresh addition to the long 
list of existing textbooks of psychology for teachers. Its 
originality lies in the fact that the authors teach educational 
psychology by the method so much recommended and so little 
practised by the educational psychologists themselves. In brief, 
they adopt the problem method. A case is propounded, a situ- 
ation described, a concrete living situation, and then a series of 
questions sets the student thinking, and seeking help from the 
more formal treatises, of which an annotated list is provided. 

We commend the book to the attention of lecturers in training 

colleges, where psychology is not always, we fear, a popular and 

a valued subject. 


Das geometrische Erleben des Kindes in seinem Werkschaffen : 
eine bildungspsychologische Studie. By Dr. F. STUCKRATH. 
(RM. 7.50. Hamburg: Broschek.) 

Dr. Stiickrath reports in this book the results as well as the 
actual course of investigations into the geometrical experience 
of children. Two stages of the development of this experience 
are examined: (a) Pictorial and spatial representations of the 
house and other buildings; (b) Geometrical experience in- 
volved in constructions made to measurement. 


(1) Psychopathology : A Survey of Modern Approaches. By J.E. 
NIcoLeE. (10s. 6d. net. Bailli¢re, Tindall & Cox.) 
(2) Modern Psychotherapy. By E. MILLER. (5s. net. Cape.) 


Both these books aim at giving a concise survey of the modern 
theory and practice of psychotherapy ; the first is the fuller and 
more theoretical; the second is designed to help the general 
practitioner in dealing with mental disease. Dr. Nicole has 


succeeded in giving an astonishingly comprehensive account of 
the views of the modern workers in the field, including Berman 
and Kretschmer, as well as the psycho-analysts. Dr. Miller 
lavs more stress on methods of treatment, including preventive 
measures, and gives valuable advice to any one who may have to 
deal with difficult children or cases of incipient insanity. 


Guiding the Child: on the Principles of Individual Psychology. 
By A. ADLER and Associates. Translated from the German 
by Dr. B. GINZBURG. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Many English teachers have heard vaguely of the existence 1n 

Vienna of “ child guidance clinics,” and they will be glad to 
have this definite account of their aims and methods. The book, 
in spite of the number of its authors, gives a connected descrip- 
tion of the problems and failures and successes encountered day 
by day in the clinics, and is fully illustrated by details of actual 
cases. 


The Psychology of Intelligence and Will. 
(12s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

This book is the author’s protest against the modern schools 
of psychology : the behaviorists, the experimentalists, and the 
Gestalt school. He protests against the spending of effort in the 
measurement of intelligence while the theoretical study of its 
nature is neglected. Similarly he maintains that in discarding 
volition with the rest cf the “ faculties ” psychologists have left 
all that is most distinctively human in man’s behaviour unex- 
plained. The argument is well presented, in lucid English, and 
is clearly based on intelligent reading of the authorities. 


By H. G. Wyatt. 


Intellectual Growth in Young Children. By Susan Isaacs. With 


an Appendix on Children’s “ Why” Questions. By N- 
Isaacs. (12s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

Creative Mind. By Prof. S. SPEARMAN. (5s. net. London: 
Nisbet. Cambridge: University Press.) 


The Modern Parent: A Practical Guide to Evervday Problems. 
By Dr. G. C. Myers. (8s. Gd. net. Williams & Norgate.) 
(Continued on page 70) 
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ENGLISH. 

Shakespeare.—A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 
With an Appendix. 2s. [Junior and School. 

— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited 
by E. C. Noyers. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 

[Junior and School. 

— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited 
by P. T. CRESWELL. Is.3d. [Junior and School. 

— RICHARD II. With Introduction and Notes. 


By K. DEIGHTON. Withan Appendix. 2s. [School. | 


— RICHARD II. Edited by Prof. J. H. MOFFATT. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. 

—— Eversley Edition of above, with Notes. Is. 6d. 
net each. 

Milton.—NATIVITY ODE, LYCIDAS, L’ALLEGRO, 
IL PENSEROSO, SONNETS, &c. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By W. BE xt, C.I.E., M.A. 


2s. 6d. {School. 
Gibbon.— AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited by B. Groom, 
M.A. 1s. od. [School. 


—— THE AGE OF THE ANTONINES. The History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
By E. Gipson. First Series. Chapters I-III. 
Edited by J. H. Fowrer, M.A. 1s. 4d. [School. 
Tennyson.—_THE COMING OF ARTHUR and THE 
PASSING OF ARTHUR. With Introduction 
and Notes. By F. F. Rowe, M.A. 1s. 9d. (Junior. 
Stevenson.—_ TREASURE ISLAND. Edited by H. A. 
Vance. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 
Peacock.—_MAID MARIAN. Edited by F. A. 
CAVENAGH, B.A. Is. 6d. [Junior. 
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JULY AND DECEMBER, 1931. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 

Caesar.—GALLIC WAR. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
(Junior. 
Virgi..—AENEID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 

lary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[Junior and School. 
Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 
PaGE, M.A. 2s. [Junior and School. 
Cicero.—CATILINE ORATIONS. III and IV. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Mave ey, M.A. 
2s. [ School. 
—  CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. 
WILKIN, Litt.D. 3s. (School. 


Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book VI. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 2s. 

(Junior. 

Aeschylus.—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. With Notes 

and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, 

M.A. 2s. [Junior and School. 

— PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. Edited by E. E. 

SIKES, M.A., and St. J. B. Wynne WiItson, M.A. 

2S. [Junior and School. 


Thucydides.—BOOK IV. Chs. 1-41: THE CAPTURE 
OF SPHACTERIA. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

By C. E. Graves, M.A. 2s. [School. 
Demosthenes.—PHILIPPIC I and OLYNTHIACS 
I-III. Edited by Sir J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 6s. 
[School. 

—— ON THE PEACE, SECOND PHILIPPIC, ON 
THE CHERSONESUS, and THIRD PHILIPPIC. 

By Sir J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 6s. [School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, free on application. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1931 


ENGLISH. 


Shakespeare TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by R. K. 
BLackwoop and A. R. OSBORN. 2s. [School. 
— MACBETH. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. DeIGHToN. With an Appendix. 2s. [School. 
— RICHARD III. With Introduction and Notes. 
By C. H. Tawney. With an Appendix. 2s. 6d. 
[School. 
—AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School and Junior. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by R. L. BLACKWOOD 
and A. R. OSBORN. 28. [School and Junior. 
JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Junior. 
—— Eversley Edition of above. With Notes. 1s. 6d. 
net each. | 
Sheridan.— PLAYS (THE RIVALS, THE SCHOOL 
FOR SCANDAL). Edited by W. D. Howe. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School. 
— THE RIVALS. Edited by R. HERRING. Is. 6d. 
[School. 
— THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. Edited by 
R. HERRING. Is. 6d. [School. 
Chaucer—THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. With 
Introduction and Notes. By A. W. POLLARD, 
C.B., M.A. 1s. 9d. [School. 
— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S' TALE. By A. 
INGRAHAM. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [ School. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


ENGLIS H—contd. 

Chaucer.—_ THE PROLOGUE,THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
THE NONNES PRESTES TALE. By H. M. 
LIDDELL. 5s. [School. 

Swift—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. I. A Voyage to 

Lilliput. II. A Voyage to Brobdingnag. Abridged 

and Edited by G. C. EARLE, B.A. ıs. 6d. [School. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited by C. 

JOHNSON. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [ School. 

Scott—IVANHOE. With Introduction and Notes. 


By F. JOHNSON. 3s. 6d. [ Junior. 
—— IVANHOE. Edited by A. M. Hitcucock. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [ Juntor. 
LONGER NARRATIVE POEMS (Nineteenth 


Century, Second Series). Edited by G. G. LOANE, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. [Juntor. 


LATIN and GREEK. 

Caesar.— DE BELLO GALLICO. Books II and III. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. 
RUTHERFORD, M.A. 2s. [Juntor. 
— GALLIC WAR. Book VII. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. 

A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. [School. 
Livy.— BOOK XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A., and J. E. MELHUuISH, 
M.A. 2s. [School. 
—— BOOKS XXI and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
Capes, M.A. 5s. [School. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book III. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Nari, M.A. 2s. 
[School. 

— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. 
GooDWIN and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s.  [School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application. 
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Intermediate Physics. By Dr. R. A. Houstoun. (10s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

All sections of this book, except that on sound, have been 
published previously as separate volumes. In its present form 
it is appropriate for students preparing for the Intermediate 
Degree Examinations of a University, or for Higher Certificate 
Examinations ; and it can be well recommended for this purpose. 
The whole subject is treated in an attractive manner, and recent 
developments are not neglected. Moreover, the diagrams, letter- 
press and style of the book are of a sufficiently high quality to 
make the handling of it a pleasure ; and, in this respect, it is in 
marked contrast to several recently published texts which are 
intended to meet similar requirements. We regret to notice that, 
on page 170, specific heat is defined as “ the quantity of heat 
required to raise the temperature of one gram of the substance 
1°C ” ; surely, specific heat is a numerical ratio, and is indepen- 
dent of the unit of mass and of the temperature scale used. Also, 
we notice that the symbol C is used to denote both the strength 
of an electric current and the capacity of a conductor; it is 
generally recognized now that the symbol J for strength of current 
is preferable. 


Sound Waves and their Uses: Six Lectures Delivered before a 
“ Juvenile Auditory” under the Auspices of The Royal 
Institution, Christmas, 1928. By Dr. A. Woop. (7s. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 

If the lectures, upon which this book is based, were as inter- 
esting and informative as the book, those who had the privilege 
of attending were fortunate indeed. In the printed form there is 
much matter which will be new to adult students; and, without 
exception, the text is aided by numerous excellent illustrations. 
There is something about the zones of audibility and of silence 
observed on the occasions of violent explosions, and about the 
Admiralty Echo Depth-Sounding Machine. There are chapters 
on high-frequency sound waves, on notes and noises, on the 
analysis of sounds, on the structure of the ear and on the acoustics 
of buildings. A reference to the Heaviside layer, and the insertion 
of some trigonometry (page 39), suggest that a “ juvenile ” 
audience would have to think deeply in order to follow all the 
points; but, perhaps, the lectures have been slightly amplified. 
This, however, is but a detail, and it does not diminish the 
pronounced merits of an excellent volume. 


Electrical Housecraft: a Complete, Popular Guide to the Multi- 
Uses of Electricity in the Home. By R. W. KENNEDY. 
(2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The responsible head of any household where electric supply 
is equipped ought to be familiar with the more important parts 
of the information contained in this small volume. Even ex- 
perienced teachers of physics will find much useful material for 
increasing the interest of young students in the subject of 
electricity supply ; and there are numerous data which will 
provide appropriate calculations for the class-room. 


Quantum Chemistry : a Short Introduction in Four Non-Mathe- 
matical Lectures. By Prof. A. Haas. Translated by L. W. 
Copp. (6s. net. Constable.) 

This book represents an attempt to explain those principles 
of the quantum theory that are of most significance to chemists, 
in as clear and intelligible a manner as possible, without the use 
of mathematical formulae. Within his self-imposed limits, the 
author has been very successful in his exposition of an inherently 
difficult subject, and his little book should be welcomed by non- 
mathematical chemists and others. As one would expect of 
Prof. Haas, the argument is clearly and logically developed, and 
readers will certainly appreciate some of the main points of 
quantum chemistry if they take the trouble to assimilate each 
point before passing on to the next. The translation reads 
smoothly and appears to follow the original faithfully. The 
appearance of the book is not improved by the use of two 
different kinds of paper. 


The Study of Crystals : a General Introduction. By T. V. BARKER. 
(8s. 6d. net. Murby.) 

The present book is a greatly extended and illustrated de- 
velopment of the author’s two pamphlets, “ The Study of 
Crystals in Schools ” and “ Practical Suggestions towards the 
Study of Crystals in Schools.” All those who have used them— 
and they must be very many—know how valuable and stimu- 
lating Dr. Barker’s pamphlets are, and will extend a warm 
welcome to this further treatment. Young pupils are always 
extremely interested in crystals, and under Dr. Barker’s guidance 
they will gain a sound introductory knowledge of a fascinating 


subject. We strongly recommend the book to the notice of all 
science masters and mistresses. The practical instructions are 
clear and detailed. The only complaint we have is on the format 
of the book, which in our opinion is not as good as the matter 
in it deserves. 


The Materials of Life: a Simple Presentation of the Science of 
Biochemistry. By T. R. Parsons. (10s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 
Here is a book for the science teacher, the science library, 
the science sets in schools, and for everybody else who wants to 
know something of the materials of which living things are made, 
and of the changes that these materials undergo during life. 
Written in a delightful style by a master of his subject, the book 
leaves no excuse for ignorance to any one who pretends to an 
intelligent interest in the phenomena of life. Such simple presen- 
tations of the results of science are of the greatest possible value 
to the nation at large, where appreciation of scientific method and 
discovery is still dangerously lacking. We should like to think 
that two or three copies of this book will find their way into 
every school in the country. 


A Catalogue of British Scientific and Technical Books. 
by DaPHNE SHAW. Third Edition. 
Denny for the British Science Guild.) 

The first edition of the British Science Guild’s catalogue 
of British scientific and technical books, published in 192r, 
contained 6,627 titles. The third edition, just published, 
includes 13,915 titles, or more than double the number in the 
original volume. The catalogue is limited to books published 
by British firms, and in their lists up to September, 1929; it 
may be taken to represent the position at that date of British 
scientific literature as far as text-books and works of reference 
in the fields of science and technology are concerned. So well- 
known and useful a book needs no recommendation from us ; 
it is already an indispensable part of everv librarian’s consulting- 
shelf, and all research workers are familiar with its accurate 
and comprehensive guidance to scientific literature of the types 
mentioned. The appearance of a new edition is therefore 
extremely welcome, and it is a pleasure to offer congratulations 
to Sir Richard Gregory and his committee and helpers upon the 
admirable manner in which their laborious and exacting task has 

been accomplished. We have tested the catalogue both as a 

whole, and more searchingly in various sections, and in every 

case the whole of our test titles were found to be included and 
to be correct in detail. The general management of the entries 
is thoroughly satisfactory, and ease of reference is increased by 
full indexes of names and subjects. We cannot help expressing 
our regretful surprise that, out of 627 publishers whose book- 
titles appear in the present edition of the catalogue, only 
sixty-nine have made any contribution to the cost of publication. 

Let us hope that the remainder will change their minds when 

they realize the publicity their works have been given. 


By A. R. 


Compiled 
(20s. net. Sold by 


Minoans, Philistines, and Greeks. 
Burn. (15s. net. Kegan Paul.) 
If Mr. Burn’s book meets with its deserts it will probably be 
one of the most widely read in the whole of the series of which 
it forms part. It covers a period of great interest and of vital 
importance in the history of civilization—the period from 
1400 B.C. to 900 B.C., which in the Mediterranean covers from 
Minoan supremacy to the coming of the Dorians. In the last 
forty years the spade of the excavator has produced an enor- 
mous volume of material from the whole Mediterranean area, 
from Egypt, from Palestine, Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia, which 
is the history of the period in the making. Until Mr. Burns’ 
book appeared no recent attempt had been made to weld these 
details into a coherent, continuous narrative. Experts will 
dispute his interpretation of doubtful points; but the reader 
who desires a survey of the period as a whole, which will enable 
him to grasp the bearing of the detailed evidence on the major 
problems, will be grateful for his courage in attempting so 
difficult a task. 


Elementary Quantitative Analysis. By Dr. W. Briccs and H. W. 
Bausor. Revised by Dr. D. R. SNELLGROVE. Second 
Edition. (3s. University Tutorial Press.) 

In the present edition of this well-known book—for which the 
type has been re-set—a chapter on the preparation of pure 
substances has been included. This chapter, though very short, 
is a model of lucid expression and ability to get to the root of 
the matter. The book as a whole is so widely used as to need no 
further recommendation from us. 
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New 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


Cambridge Ancient History 


Volume VIII: Rome and the Mediterranean, 218-133 B.C. 
Edited by S. A. COOK, F. E. ADCOCK, and M. P. CHARLESWORTH 
Royal 8vo. - 355. net 


This volume treats of the rapid advance of Rome to a position of predominance over the older Great Powers of 
the Mediterranean World. Beginning with the struggle of Rome against Hannibal, it carries the history of 
the Republic down to the year 133. 


` Volume of Plates III 
Prepared by C. T. SELTMAN. Illustrating Volumes VII and VIII. Royal 8vo. 125. 6d. net 


Landmarks in the History of Education 
General Editors: Prof. J. DOVER WILSON, Litt.D., and Prof. F. A. CAVENAGH 


The object of the series will be to reprint scarce but important tracts on education and to 
reissue the classic texts of educational science with introductions setting them in their 
historical backgrounds. 
The first two volumes will be: NEWMAN’S IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY, edited by 
Miss M. YARDLEY 
JAMES MILL AND JOHN STUART MILL ON EDUCATION 
edited by Prof. F. A. CAVENAGH 


About 4s. 6d. net each; ready first week in January 


Harrow Lectures on Education 


A Series of Lectures delivered at the Junior Public School Masters’ Conference at 
Harrow in January, 1930. Edited by T. F. COADE 


CONTENTS 

Part I. Unity and Purpose in Education, Dr. CyriL Norwoop; The Psychological Understanding of the 
Adolescent, Dr H. Cricuton MILLER; The Subject of Sex, with special reference to the Public Schools, 
Dr DouGcias Wuitre; The Contribution of the Classics to Education, Dr A. W. PicKARD-CAMBRIDGE ; 
The Teaching of History, D. C. Somervett; The Aesthetic Side of School Education, J. E. BARTON; The 
Modern Humanities in Education, A. M. Grsson ; The Significance of Science in Education, Sir Percy NUNN; 
The Contribution of Mathematics to Education, Sir CYRIL AsHrorp, K.B.E. ; Geography in Higher Education, 
Prof. P. M. Roxpy; The Need for a More Modern School Hygiene, Dr G. Murray Levick; Discipline, 
W. W. VAUGHAN. 

Parr II. The Need for a Religious Background in Education, CyrIL Bartey; Fear, Freedom, and the Spirit, 
The Rev. G. H. Woottey, V.C., M.C.; The Teaching of the Old Testament, Canon C. E. Raven; The 
Teaching of Christianity, Canon C. E. Raven; Christianity as a Moral Force, THE BısHop oF CROYDON ; 
The Idea of God in the Modern World, The Rev. F. R. Barry, D.S.O. 


Demy 8vo. About 105. 6d. net; ready first week in January 


Great Britain 


Essays in Regional Geography by Twenty-six Authors 
Edited by ALAN G. OGILVIE 
With an Introduction by Sir E. J. RusseLL 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 215. net 
Reprints of chapters, for use in schools. Demy 8vo. 


Chapters II and II. The South-East of England. The South-East, by C. C. Face 
and G. E. Hurcnines. The London Basin, by HrıLDA Ormssy. With 16 figures. 1s. 6d. 


Chapter VIII. East Anglia, by Percy M. Roxsy. With 3 maps. ıs. 
Chapter XX. Cumbria, by F. J. CamPBELL. With 2 maps. ıs. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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Photochemistry. By Dr. D. W. G. STYLE. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Photochemistry is becoming increasingly recognized as a 
valuable tool for the investigation of the fundamental nature 
of chemical changes. We are therefore grateful to Dr. Style for 
his careful and interesting outline of the subject, which will 
appeal to both chemists and physicists. The chapter on experi- 
mental methods is likely to be of particular value to those about 
to undertake photochemical research. 


Natural Terpenes. By Dr. J. W. BAKER. (6s. Methuen.) 

A short but systematic and adequate account of terpene 
chemistry, suitable for honours students. Dr. Baker knows his 
subject and its literature, and his book forms an excellent intro- 
duction to a complicated but nevertheless attractive region of 
organic chemistry. The formulae, so far as we have been able 
to check them, appear to have been carefully printed—a point 
of much importance to the student. 


Junior Experimental Science. By W.M. Hooton. Third Edition. 
(3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

That this book has now reached its third edition says much 
for its general excellence and usefulness. It is a good sound piece 
of work, with no frills, but a solid determination to get on with 
the job and to shelve no difficulties. As a machine for producing 
examination successes we should imagine its efficiency to be very 
high. 

Systematic Inorganic Chemistry: from the Standpoint of the 
Periodic Law. By Prof. R. M. CAVEN and Dr. G. D. LANDER. 
New and Enlarged Edition. (gs. net. Blackie.) 

In its new form this book has been completely revised and 
some additions have been made. An appendix of some fifty 
pages has been included, concerned chiefly with interpretations 
of the constitutions of compounds according to the economic 
theory of valuing. Prof. Caven and Dr. Lander are skilful 
teachers and know exactly how to present their subject in a 
way that can readily be understood by the student. All teachers 
of chemistry should have the book on their shelves. 


Teaching Science in Schools. By J. Brown. Second Edition. 
(3s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

We are pleased to see that this book, which we regard as an 
essential part of the science teacher’s equipment, has reached its 
second edition. Science masters and mistresses are almost 
proverbially keen on the technique of the teaching of their 
subject, and are always ready—as of course they should be—to 
make experiments. They will find Mr. Brown’s book both 
stimulating and helpful, and will appreciate his sound advice 
and shrewd but kindly wisdom. 


General Chemistry for Colleges. By Prof. B.S. HoPpKINS, (12s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

While American textbooks are usually not altogether suitable 
for general use in this country, when the aims and methods of 
science teaching are unlike those that obtain in the States, we 
always feel that British teachers could learn much from their 
transatlantic colleagues. Prof. Hopkins’s book is a very good 
example of modern American practice in the presentation of 
elementary chemistry, and would form a valuable addition to 
the school science library. Like most American books, it is 
excellently printed and illustrated. 


A Chemistry Note-Book: for School Certificate and Higher 
Certificate Students. By J. Morris. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 

A little book intended to assist pupils to minimize those 
portions of school and higher-certificate chemistry that eventually 
have to be learnt by heart. Fitting neatly into the jacket pocket, 
it will doubtless be carried about and closely scanned by in- 
numerable examination candidates, for it is very well thought 
out and will certainly achieve its purpose. 


Inorganic Chemistry for Schools. By W. M. Hooton. Second 
Edition. (5s. Arnold.) 

This is a good solid book which has already made a wide circle 
of friends. The selection of material has been wisely made, and 
the treatment is clear and convincing. In the present edition, 
references to industrial methods have been brought up to date, 
revision of physical constants has been made where necessary, 
and additional numerical exercises have been inserted. 


A Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry: for University Students. 
By Prof. J. R. PARTINGTON. Third Edition. (15s. Mac- 
millan.) 

So far as students of chemistry are concerned, ‘‘ Partington ”’ 
has become a household word. Everybody knows the book and 
everybody uses it. In the reviewer’s opinion, it is far and away 
the best university textbook on chemistry in this or any other 
language. Prof. Partington is a philosopher as well as a chemist, 
and we are in hearty agreement with his contention that the 
average student nowadays has his attention directed far too 


much to theories than to facts. Those who learn their chemistry 
from Prof. Partington will become chemists, not spinners of 
unsubstantial speculation webs. The publishers deserve more 
than a word of thanks for keeping the price down to such a 
remarkably low level. 


Band Spectra and Molecular Structure. By Dr. R. DE. L. KRONIG. 
(10s. od. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

An advanced textbook on a complicated subject, suitable for 
specialists in physics. Its scope lies beyond the school science 
library, but those who are interested in the subject and competent 
to pursue it will appreciate Dr. Kronig’s mastery of his theme. 
Full references to the relevent literature are included. 


Builders’ Materials. By R. F. B. GRUNDY. (5s. Longmans.) 

A book written to meet the requirements of those engaged in 
the building trades or preparing for examinations on building 
and builders’ materials. The author has set down in workman- 
like fashion that knowledge which is likely to be most necessary, 
and a test has failed to reveal the omission of any relevent topic 
of importance. The amount of useful information in the book is 
astonishingly great. 

The Origin of the Human Skeleton: An Introduction to Human 
Osteology. By Dr. R. Broom. (ios. 6d. net. Witherby.) 

This interesting volume epitomizes the results of the author’s 
investigations of the mammal-like reptiles, and some others, 
preserved as fossils in the Karroo district of South Africa. Not- 
withstanding that it is a specialist's study in comparative 
osteology, it is not without bearing on elementary courses. For 
if the conclusions reached are, as they undoubtedly appear, 
correct, then there must follow a revision of the nomenclature 
of some of the bones in the skull and elsewhere in the vertebrate 
types usually selected for these courses. The illustrations are 
abundant and so clear that the argument can be followed with- 
out dithculty. 


The Dissection of the Frog. By Dr. R. H. WHITEHOUSE and 
Dr. A. J. GRovE. (2s. University Tutorial Press.) 

This “ practical” guide for junior students meets a real 
need, and should materially lessen the labours of demonstrators 
and improve the quality of the output. The authors evidently 
have experience of the beginners’ blunders, and of the pitfalls 
that beset the slovenly manipulator. The promised subsequent 
booklets dealing similarly with other animal types will be 
welcomed. We suggest, however, that, in describing positions, 
the terms “‘ dorsal,” ‘‘ ventral,” “ anterior,” and “ posterior '' be 
adhered to rigidly. Frequently, in these pages, ‘ above,” 
“ below,” “in front,” and “ behind ” are used; the reference 
being to the animal’s position (on its dorsal surface) in the 
dissecting dish. Such ambiguities lead to loss of marks in 
examinations. 


Principles of Animal Biology. 
net. Christophers.) 

Prof. Hogben has here made a solid and valuable contribution 
to didactic zoological literature. His first three chapters, 
“The Elements of Animal Biology,” ‘‘ The Machinery of 
Response,” and “ The Machinery of Co-ordination ” are not 
beyond the reach of senior school students. But thereafter the 
waters are deeper than can be fathomed bv any of school age, 
unless exceptionally gifted. Animal metabolism and the essen- 
tials of sexual reproduction are treated mainly from the stand- 
point of the physiology of man and frog; and together are 
included in Part I. Part II is entitled “ The Origins of Living 
Matter,” and contains a survey of the anima] kingdom, and a 
closely reasoned and admirably critical examination of the 
problems of organic evolution and heredity, and of the theories 
relating to these, with due attention to their historical develop- 
ment. The appendices consist of suggestions for further reading ; 
for a parallel course of laboratory work ; and nineteen problems 
in genetics based on actual experimental data. 


Science and Health. By W. B. LITTLE. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Das Wasser : tn der Nature und im Dienste des Menschen. By 
Dr. H. HEINZE. (Paper, 3.60M. Boards, 4.20M. Linen, 
4.80M. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder.) 

Heat Engines. By Prof. C. N. Cross. (21s. net. 
Macmillan.) 

The Physics of Solids and Flutds, with Recent Developments. 
By P. P. Ewan. TH. PoscHL and L. PRANDTL. Authorized 
Translation by Dr. J. DOUGALL and W. M. Deans. (17s. 6d. 
net. Blackie.) 

An Introductory Course of Chemistry. By H. W. Bausor. Second 
Edition. (3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

The Fundamental Theory of Electrical Engineering. By Prof. A.L 
ALBERT. (15s. net. Ginn.) 

(Continued on page 74) 


By Prof. L. T. HoGBEN. (8s. 6d- 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


First Steps in Shakespeare 


A new series arranged and edited by 
J. DOVER WILSON, Litt.D. 


Foolscap 8vo. 64 pages with a frontispiece. Bound in limp cloth 


This series is intended for boys and girls who are making the acquaintance of Shakespeare for the first time, 
and its simple plan is as follows : (i) Lhe Story of the Play is told in such a way as, it is hoped, will excite interest 
in the scenes that follow and, by means of unobtrusive explanation, will clear up in advance difficulties of a 
general character. (ii) Scenes from the Play, specially attractive to children at this stage and specially suitable for 
class reading or class performance, are printed with full stage-directions, which the class should clearly under- 
stand are not Shakespcare’s and therefore of no authority, and with brief glossarial notes at the foot of the page. 
(iii) Notes, of a brief character and intended for the teacher’s eye, are given at the end of each volume in order 
to furnish information about difficulties which could not be dealt with in the footnotes and to suggest hints 
for the performance of the scenes chosen. 


Scenes from The Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Scenes from The Merchant of Venice 
Scenes from Julius Caesar Scenes from Macbet 


These volumes will be ready in the first week in January. 15. each 


Cambridge School Histories 


By MARGARET M. ELLIOT 
BOOK I. THE MIDDLE AGES IN BRITAIN, 1066-1485 
Fully illustrated in line and half-tone, with maps, plans, and time-charts 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 
A new series of history books for Senior and Central Schools, based upon the Hadow Report 


“The book is well planned, the material has been most carefully selected. . . . A well-written book, 
reliable. . . . The illustrations (over sixty in number) have nearly all been taken from contemporary sources, 
and many of them have never been seen in our school textbooks. No pains have been spared in their collection. 
. . . The book is admirably got up ; it bears the stamp of scientific production, and every teacher should obtain 

a copy.” —The Schoolmaster. 


A School Geometry 


By H. G. FORDER 
Parts I, IT, and III. Crown 8vo. 25. each. Complete in one volume, 4s. 6d. 


Mr Forder has written a School Geometry in which he makes the proofs of the fundamental theorems suff- 
ciently rigorous to convince the pupil from the beginning, gradually increasing the rigour of the standard, 
approximately to that of Euclid moditied in accordance with modern criticisms. 


A Senior Geometry will be published later 
“ An elementary textbook by the author of ‘ Foundations of Euclidean Geometry ’ is certainly an event 


to be noticed. . . . The examples are numerous and varied. This is certainly a book to be seen by teachers 
who are looking for new material.” —7he Journal of Education. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The Play Way of Speech Training. By R. BENNETT. (3s. 6d. net. 
Evans.) 

“ The Play Way of Speech Training ” is an excellent little 
book. It aims at one definite object: the improvement of speech 
in the children of primary and secondary schools. It is addressed 
throughout to the teachers, and shows a rare understanding 
and sympathy for their difficulties. The passage on the teacher's 
voice and the “ spelling speaker ” who gives us “ oft-ten ” and 
““rosses that blossom in gardens ’’ and “ Eng-land ” should be 
inscribed in every teacher’s notebook. There is an adequate 
introduction to phonetics, with clear distinction between theory 
and practice: ‘‘ A good phonetician may be a poor speaker and 
therefore a poor teacher of speech; it is possible to be able to 
draw a correct diagram of the formation of every sound in the 
language and yet to be able neither to make them at will, nor to 
recognize by ear whether they are being correctly made bv others.” 
The advice about class management, correction, and grading is 
admirable, and the explanation of the way in which the singing 
class, the physical-training class, and the English lesson can be 
used to emphasize special points is of great practical value to all 
teachers in every subject. But the most charming feature in the 
book is found in the collection of gay, humorous “ jingles ” for 
each sound, “Mr. Knox's socks,” “ Kitty’s mittens,” and the 
needlework of Bertha and Martha are all worthy of a place in 
some children’s anthology. 


A Common-Sense Guide to Public Speaking. 
(5s. net. Chapman & Hall.) 

The Outdoor Meeting : How to Organise, Conduct, and Speak at 
it. By J. F. Finn. (5s. Chapman & Hall.) 

It is curious how little care and time is given to the study of 
public speaking in England. In America the subject is of first 
class importance in the university curriculum, and elaborate 
technical training in method, construction, argumentation, and 
presentation isenjoined. These twolittle books give some general 
advice of a practical kind, some good examples. and advice on the 
actual problems of constructing an address on logical form and 
exercises in memory. The voice and breathing notes are not good 
and should be corrected by reference to some simple scientific 
treatise on the subject. But the second volume deals very 
effectively with the pitfalls that await the organizers and speakers 
at public meetings, notably in regard to political speakers. It 
does not give the one most valuable piece of advice to the outdoor 
speaker, to speak uphill, and not downhill, and if possible to get 
the voice “ to earth ” on some bit of open ground when addressing 
a crowd. If this is impossible, try for a house or high wall at 
the back of the crowd and speak straight at that, but never 
in the air. The books are well produced and of a handy size. 


Lip reading. Bv IRENE R. Ewinc. (38. 6d. net. Manchester 
University Press.) 

Teachers of speech will find Miss Ewing’s notes on lip reading 
useful. The teaching of the deaf must be the work of a special 
class of teacher. It needs constant practice, unremitting 
patience and a special technique in the main quite different 
from that needed for the hearer. Yet in the case of delaved 


By J. F. FINN. 


speech, very marked lisping and lalling, in recovery after shock 
dumbness, and in the efforts to waken speech in children who are 
word deaf or suffering from some form of functional or hysterical 
aphasia, the touch method is by far the most hopeful. The 
introduction and the order of the various words and sentences 
are all well thought out. The most valuable section is, however, 
that on the selection of topics and of the right interest required for 
each lesson. The book is written with knowledge and sympathy, 
and will be valuable to the friends and relatives of the deaf. 


Babel, or the Past, Present, and Future of Human Speech. By 
Sir R. PAGET. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Sir Richard Paget’s “ Babel ” should be read by every student 
of English. Not only is it stimulating and absorbing as a study 
of linguistic origins which it traces back to the gesture value 
of audible movements, but it contains the clearest and most 
intelligible definition of speech movements expressed with 
literary grace and clarity, and it concludes with a moving 
plea for the unification and standardization of speech throughout 
the English-speaking peoples, embodying the magnificent 
phraseology of Genesis xi. (not ix.) “ And the Lord said, Behold 
the people is one, and they have all one language, and this they 
begin to do; and now nothing will be restrained from them 
which they have imagined to do.” Perhaps the spirit of our 
race forbids the deliberate reconstruction of idiom and vocabulary 
Sir Richard advocates, but much selection and rejection, simpli- 
fication of spelling and exclusion of redundant homophones 
might be rapidly and yet gradually accomplished. The 
phonetic transcription on page 74, by the way, is the only poor 
thing in the book—‘' ekampersing ” baffled me for about ten 
minutes. 


Whitaker, 1931. Complete edition. (6s. net. Whitaker.) 

The sixty-third annual volume of Whitaker’s Almanack has 
just come to hand and, as usual, leaves one surprised at the vast 
amount of information on every conceivable subject that can 
be crammed into the thousand odd pages of this familiar com- 
pendium. Those who daily consult Whitaker’s are aware of its 
wide range—from religious statistics to customs tariffs, and from 
the tables of sovereigns down to retrospect of sport. Various 
additions have been included in the 1931 edition. There are 
several excellent articles on questions of the day, covering such 
subjects as English Women in 1930, Water-buses on the Thames 
and the National Theatre Scheme. On all occasions when 
accuracy, up-to-date knowledge, and impartial references are 
required, Whitaker’s is indispensable. 


Manual of Modern Cookery. By Jessie Linpsay and Prof. V. H. 
MoTTRAM. New and Revised Edition. (4s. 6d. net. 
University of London Press.) 

Pitman's New Course in Typewriting. By Mrs. S. CLOUGH. 
Second Edition. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The Best of Health. By MARGARET BAKER. (Paper, Is. 6d. 
Cloth, 2s. The Author, Grange Court, Leominster, Here- 
fordshire. London Agent: R. J. James, 10-12 Ivy Lane, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 4.) 


The Commission on Educational and Cultural Films 


HE work of the Commission on Educational and Cultural 
Films is developing with satisfactory rapidity. 

In pursuance of the deputation to the President of the Board 
of Education, the Commission has invited 350 local education 
authorities of Great Britain to consider on the plans of new 
buildings, and buildings under reconstruction, the provision of 
electric wiring and other structural arrangements for the easy 
and safe projection of films. It is pleasing to note in the replies 
received that the request has, in many cases, been anticipated, 
and an increased use of films in schools may now be expected. 
The Commission desires to take this opportunity of thanking 
headmasters and headmistresses who have replied so fully to the 
questionnaire issued on the use of projectors and films in schools. 
Information and suggestions arising out of actual experience are 
extremely valuable, and it is hoped to place these at the disposal 
of schools early in the new year. Many inquiries have been 
received for information concerning projectors. The Commission 
cannot do better than direct the attention of inquirers to the 
excellent article on Cinematography in Schools by Mr. Ronald 
Gow, in the Assistant Masters’ Year Book, 1930. A list 
of suitable projectors now on the market, together with the prices 
thereof, and a list of 200 films which have been selected out of 


800 shown to London schools at the Imperial Institute may be 
obtained (price 6d.) from the Secretary of the Commission, 
15 Taviton Street, W.C.1. At the request of the Commission, 
the Geographical, Historical, and Science Masters’ Associations 
have appointed sub-committees to examine existing films and to 
approve their use in schools, and further to suggest material for 
films in accordance with the various syllabuses. It is hoped in 
due course to publish an approved catalogue, but the examination 
of films is a lengthy process, and some time must elapse before 
the work can be completed. An interesting week-end has been 
arranged for January 17-18 at Beechcroft, the Adult Education 
Centre at Birkenhead, when the following will give lectures and 
demonstrations: Miss A. M. Field (British Instructional Films, 
Ltd.), “ The Making of the ‘ Secrets of Nature’’’; Mr. Victor 
Peers (British Instructional Films, Ltd.), ‘‘ The Technique of 
Sound ” ; Mr. Basil Wright (Empire Marketing Board), ‘‘ Cutting 
and Editing of Films ’’; Mr. Paul Rotha (The Film Group), 
“ The Film of To-day.” The attention of all who are interested in 
the presentation of good films and the formation of a repertory 
theatre is directed to the activities of the new Film Group, 
41 Manchester Street, W.1, from whom information may be 
obtained. 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 
Published during IQ 30 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


The Threshold of English Prose. By H. A. TREBLE. 25. 94. 
Marlowe’s Edward II, edited by E. E. REYNoLDs. 25. 6d. 
Sturt’s Wheelwright’s Shop, edited by A. F. CoLiins. 25. 6d. 
The Rhythm of English Prose. By N. R. Tempest. 6s. net. 


FRENCH 


André Demaison’s Livre des Bétes, edited by G. C. HARPER.) 3s. 6d. 
Ronsard: L’Art Poétique cing Préfaces. 18. 34. (Cambridge Plain Texts.) 


GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY 


An Introduction to Regional Surveying. By C. C. Face and G. E. Hurcuincs. 
75. 6d. net. 

Cambridge School Geographies. By E. D. Lasorpz. Book IV, Great and 
Greater Britain. 25. 6d. 
(Previously published: Book I, 15. 6d. Book II, 15. 9d. Book III, 15. 9d.) 

Carlyle’s French Revolution, edited by A. H. R. BALL. 35. 6d. 

The Middle Ages in Britain. By Miss M. M. Extior. Being Book I of The 
Cambridge School Histories. 2s. 6d. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Nomen Romanum. By J. G. Worrn. 35. 6d. 
Quantity and Accent in Latin. By F. W. Westaway. Second Edition. 6s. 
Homer’s Odyssey. Book 9. Edited by G. M. Epwarps. Reissue, with a 


vocabulary. 3s. 
Homer, The Iliad, Book XXII. Edited by G. M. Epwarps. Reprinted with a 
VOTADAS 9 MATHEMATICS 


Some Hints and Solutions to Trigonometry. By A. W. Sıppons and R. T. 
HucHeEs. 55. 6d. 

A School Geometry. By H. G. Forper. Parts I, II, and III. 25. each. Complete 
in one volume. 4s. 6d. 

A Course of Analysis. By E. G. PHILLIPS. 16s. net. 


MUSIC 
Descants. By A. Gray. Pianoforte Edition. 4s.. 6d. 


THEOLOGY 


The Christian Religion. By J. F. BErnune-BAKer. Book I, The Rise of the 
Christian Church. In 3 parts, 2s. 6d. each. In 1 volume, 7s. 6d. net. Book III, 
The Church of To-day. In 3 parts, 2s. 6d. each. In 1 volume, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Book II, In preparation.) 

Old Testament: Selected Passages from the Children’s Bible. 15. 94. 

St. John’s Gospel. Edited by S. NEILL. 2s. 6d. (Revised Version for Schools.) 

Beibl y Plant Bach. (Welsh Translation of The Little Children’s Bible.) 15 

Samuel, Books I and II. In the Revised Version. Edited by A. F. KIRKPATRICK. 
New Edition, completely revised. 6s. 6d. each. Complete in 1 volume, 
125. 6d. net. 


Full particulars of the above books may be had on application to the 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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Normal Tutors 


in Conference 
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MMEDIATELY an Examination Syllabus is issued the Principal of the 


Normal and the Tutors in conference examine and discuss it and compare 
it with the latest Examination Questions. They then draft Schemes of Work, 
Notes, Hints, Instructions, Advice, &c., for the coming examination. 


Everything at the Normal Correspondence College is now quite ready 
for the coming examinations. 
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of their colleges. Sir Robert Morant was Secretary 
of the Board during the whole of the formative period : 
he was succeeded in 1911 by Sir L. A. Selby-Bigge. The 
Hon. W. N. Bruce, Principal Assistant Secretary of the 
secondary Branch, later became Second Secretary of 
the Board ; he is now pro-Chancellor of the University 
of Wales. Under him, the three Assistant Secretaries 
were: Mr. J. W. Mackail, Professor of Poetry at Oxford 
(1906-11) ; (Sir) E. K. Chambers, whose monumental 
work on Shakespeare has just appeared ; and Mr. R. E. 
Mitcheson. 


Joe Inspectorate at Whitehall during the same 
period consisted of Mr. W. C. Fletcher, Chief 
A Notable Inspector (1904-26) (Mathematics), 
Inspectorate, assisted by four Staff Inspectors, who 
in order of seniority were: Mr. 

J. W. Headlam-Morley (Classics and History), appointed 
Historical Adviser to the Foreign Office (1920) and 
knighted on his retirement just before his lamented 
death in 1929; Dr. R. P. Scott (English), made 
Organizing Inspector in 1904 for the purpose of drawing 
up a plan for the Full Inspection of secondary schools— 
a plan which is still in use—and appointed Chairman of 
the Advisory Committee, afterwards successively acted as 
Assistant Secretary to the Board (1911-20) as member 
of the Consultative Committee, and of the Foreign Office 
Committee on Chinese Education ; Dr. Frederick Spencer 
(French and German), editor of the Song of Roland ; and 
Mr. F. B. Stead (Science), who in 1926 became Chief 
Inspector. Of these five Cambridge men, three had 
been Headmasters of public secondary schools, and 
three, including the present Chief Inspector, came from 
one College—King’s. There was a peculiar fitness in this, 
for King’s College, like Eton, founded by Henry VI in 
we was dedicated to St. Nicholas, the Patron Saint of 

ys. 


FEW responsible persons are other than gravely dis- 
- satisfied with the English system of school examina- 
tions, and it is probably true to say that the more able 
and original the teacher, the more 
cramping he feels the system to be. 
. As our own columns testify, the subject 
ls one of perennial discussion. Some time ago, we noted 
the contribution made by English representatives at the 
Conference on Examinations that took place at Elsinore 
in the summer of 1929. We now have the preliminary 
report of the Examinations Inquiry Committee appointed 
by the English Branch of the New Education Fellow- 
ship. The Committee is a strong one, and the report 
deserves very careful attention. It deals chiefly with the 
frst secondary school examinations, and its findings are 
based upon replies to a comprehensive questionnaire. 
They relate to the externality of examinations, the 
conditions on which certificates are awarded, the 
imitations of written examinations, the effects of 

examination terror ” upon nervous children, and the 
pest known as the “ matric. equivalent.” The report 
can be had from the New Education Fellowship, 11 Tavis- 
tock Square, W.C. 1, at the price of sixpence. 


The Examination 
Controversy : 


THE article on Secondary School Examinations in 
= The Times Educational Supplement is evidently 
written with expert knowledge of a complicated problem. 
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But why should the universities be selected as the whip- 
ping-boy ? Are not our universities as 
much entitled to prescribe their own 
standards for admission as are the 
professions or the secondary schools ? 
The universities have been drawn almost unconsciously 
into the wider question of the examination and inspection 
of secondary schools. ‘It is precisely the universities 
that to-day, in their own sphere, offer the worst example 
of unco-ordinated effort,” the writer asserts. If our 
universities “ got together,” would there not be a danger 
of establishing a despotism before which the institutions 
in Whitehall would pale their ineffectual fires? If the 
writer of the article wishes to see created a single highly 
standardized examination for all the secondary schools in 
the country, why does he not say so in plain words ? 
Closer contact between examining bodies among them- 
selves and with the administrators of education would 
lead in that direction. It is not very encouraging to the 
Board of Education and the universities, who, during 
the last thirty years have made strenuous efforts to 
improve the examination system in secondary schools, 
to be told that the result is merely chaos. 
A? the result of consideration extending over two 
years, a strong Joint Committee consisting of 
representatives of the local education authorities and 
the National Union: of Teachers has 
published a report* which will be 
received with the attention which its 
importance demands. It enunciates 
the principles which should guide school authorities in 
using examinations, while at the same time giving due 
warning against their abuse. Thus, for example, it is 
laid down that it is not only the right but the duty of 
the authority to keep itself informed about the quality 
of the instruction given in the schools, and it may 
properly employ both inspection and examination for 
this purpose. But reports should be published as a 
whole if at all, and regarded as confidential to the 
authority, a teacher being entitled to obtain free a copy 
of any passage which in his view affects him adversely. 
All teachers will be pleased to note the statement that 
the uncritical and inexpert use of examination results for 
invidious comparison between school and school is _ 
highly objectionable ; and another to the effect that in 
the selection of pupils for secondary schools no method 
will be found more equitable or effective than a modified 
external examination, that is one which is external to 
individual schools but internal to the local education 
authority. The report and its recommendations should 
be studied as a whole. 


Secondary 
School 
Examinations: 


Examinations 


Primary Schools: 


Loe question of examinations in central schools has 
aroused so much discussion that the attitude of 
the Education Committee of the London County Council 
And in towards it is of considerable interest. 
Central Schools: Te Hadow Report recommended that 
a new leaving examination should be 

framed to meet the needs of pupils in selective and non- 
selective ‘f modern ” schools and senior classes. The 
report of the Elementary Education Sub-Committee 
bearing on this states that it has had before it a 


® Examinations in Public Elementary Schools. Report ofa Joint Advisory 
Committee of the Association of Education Committees aud the National Union 
of Teachers. (Education, cloth 3s. 6d., paper 23. 6d.) 
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valuable memorandum prepared by the Chief Inspector 
as the result of an exhaustive inquiry into the subject 
of examinations in central schools. The practice of 
entering central school pupils for external examinations 
has become very general, and two practices are regarded 
as educationally unsound, namely, the presentation of 
pupils for the Junior Oxford or Cambridge Examination 
and the presentation of pupils for a First School Examina- 
tion before they have reached the fifth year of the 
course. Instructions have been given, we think wisely, 
that these practices shall cease. At the same time, it is 
recommended that the discretion at present allowed to 
central school head teachers in the matter of entering 
pupils for external examinations should be retained, 
though the Council should be in full possession of the 
facts, and head teachers will be asked to make a return 
giving particulars of the external examinations taken 
by their pupils. The general tenor of this report 
appears to us to be sensible, inasmuch as it tends to 
discourage the overpressure which must be the inevitable 
consequence of allowing pupils to enter for external 
examinations at too early an age. 


DUCATIONAL circles in Scotland have been much 
interested lately on account of an address delivered 
in Glasgow by Mr. W. W. McKechnie, the Permanent 
Secretary to the Scottish Education 
Department. Mr. McKechnie’s theme 
was ‘‘ Lumber in Education,” and in 
the course of a whimsical but delightful and stimulating 
address he discussed the overburdened curriculum and 
showed how much “ dead wood ” might with advantage 
be cut away. His main criticism was directed against 
current methods of teaching arithmetic. Too much 
time, he insisted, is devoted to this subject, and the 
pupils mind is bemused with involved and artificial 
operations that teach nothing and can never be of any 
practical service. Tortuous fractions, ‘‘ ghastly phal- 
anxes of figures ” about bushels, pecks, gills, etc., the 
reduction of miles to inches and of tons to drams— 
exercises that lead nowhere and serve only to muddle and 
confuse. 


Lumber in 
Education: 


? 


M R. McKECHNIE was equally severe on the empty 

formalities associated with the teaching of English 
and history. He dealt trenchantly with the waste of 
time involved in teaching the intncacies 
of parsing and analysis to young chil- 
dren, with the mastery of an unsuitable 
vocabulary in spelling, with the memorizing of strings of 
dates and the details of constitutional changes in 
history. In spite of all this, Scottish schools are not 
deteriorating, he maintained. On the contrary, they 
were never better, but the children have to carry a heavy 
load of formal stuff, especially in the principal subjects, 
that might with great advantage be lightened. He 
went on to plead for what he called”his own “ fads,” 
an ever-rising standard of cleanliness, more fresh air in 
the class-rooms, more frequent intervals, games, etc. 
These represent a fundamental aspect of education 
which there has been a tendency to subordinate to the 
pursuit of formal knowledge and bookwork. 


A Heavy Load: 


Sec opinions are not new. They have all been 
pressed before, but the present occasion is specially 
important in that these views come from one who has 


it in his power to make his criticisms effective, and 
those who know Mr. McKechnie are 
convinced that with the power there 
is also the will. Teachers are not un- 
aware of all this “ dead wood,” but they maintain that, to 
a certain extent, their hands are tied by the conservative 
tendencies of the Education Department itself, and by 
the nature of the examinations for which they are ex- 
pected to prepare their pupils. After such an address 
from the Head of the Department, and considering the 
policy that it seems to imply, such a criticism is not likely 
to hold good in the future. In any case it is only fair 
to the Department and its inspectors to admit that 
teachers have far more freedom as regards curriculum 
and method than they have ventured to exercise. The 
teaching profession, from the nature of its work, tends 
to exaggerate the importance of bookwork and examina- 
tion results. It is inclined to mistake knowledge for 
power and to emphasize learning instead of education. 
Nor has it yet succeeded to any appreciable extent in 
bringing its curriculum and methods into close relation 
with the interests of the child and the established facts 
of psychology. | 


The Remedy. 


Pee passage of the School Attendance Bill is being 
watched with interest in Scotland. In general the 
educationists are in favour of the Bill and the economists 
are against it. At a recent meeting of 


casa representatives, summoned at the in- 
Bill. stance of the Renfrewshire Committee, 


a resolution was passed to the effect 
that the appointed day for raising the school-leaving 
age should not be before September 1, 1934. The 
meeting was not fully representative, and opposition was 
keener in the counties than in the cities. Objections to 
the Bill were taken on various grounds, but mainly on 
the question of the expense that would be entailed. 
That, of course, is always advanced as a reason for 
delaying progress. It is claimed in this connexion that 
1934 is the peak year, and that in consequence it would 
be more economical to raise the age when the school 
population is at a lower level—a popular argument, but 
one that leaves out of account the needs of the children | 
at present in the schools, and who are thus denied the — 
benefit of an extra year at a very critical age. The actual 
difficulties of organizatien would not be great. No 
authority in Scotland, with the exception of Glasgow, 
would experience any serious trouble in putting the Act 
in operation. In the counties, the organization involved 
would be relatively simple, and there is at the present 
moment an abundant supply, indeed an over-supply, 
of trained teachers, even for technical and industrial 
subjects. It is humiliating to note how much Scotland 
lags behind England in its zeal for education. The 
English authorities, with far greater difficulties to face, 
have shown a clearer conception of educational needs 
and a greater desire to meet them. 


m [F the Bill now before the House of Commons 1S 
passed without radical amendment,” Lady Astor 
writes to The Times, “ we shall see our boys and girls 
wasting a critically important year 1n 
EL. the name of higher education, and ! 

' ‘believe that more harm will come from 

that than can yet be estimated.” Lady Astor’s plea for 
elasticity in enforcing the provisions of the Bill will not 
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be lost on those who remember the fate of Mr. Fisher’s 
Bill for compulsory part-time education. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to withhold sympathy from Sir Charles 
Trevelyan in dealing with amendments when we re- 
member the fate of his own previous Bill. Lady Astor’s 
enthusiasm for education and for improved social con- 
ditions will not be questioned. and she is well qualified 
to issue a warning based on practical considerations. 
We commend especially her suggestion that in past 
legislation ‘‘ we have not paid sufficient attention to the 
relation between education and industry.” 


T difficulty associated with the promotion of 
teachers is a very real one. It has been very much 
discussed of late as a result of the action of the teachers 
in the city of Dundee. Dissatisfied 
with some recent appointments to 
headships they submitted a vigorous 
protest to the Education Committee. The main 
criticisms were to the effect that certain members of 
Committee seemed to regard promotions as opportunities 
for gratifying their personal friends, and that merit and 
seniority played a much less important part than they 
ought to play. This is, of course, an old grievance, and 
it is not only in Dundee that cause for dissatisfaction 
exists. Members of education committees complain 
that they are subjected to an intolerable amount of 
canvassing. Teachers, on the other hand, maintain that 
the canvassing is forced on them by the well-known fact 
that those who do not canvass are usually passed over. 
Human nature being what it is, the difficulty is not easily 
got over. Education authorities are justified in selecting 
the best man for a post regardless of seniority, but the 
teachers are entitled to assume that promotion will not 
be determined by personal friendship or Church con- 
nexion. On the whole, things are much better in this 


respect than they used to be. 
NM R. R. F. CHOLMELEY, contributed a striking 
article on *“‘ Professional Unity and Training ” 
to a recent number of The Schoolmaster. After 
giving some interesting reminiscences 
about what things were like in 1886, 
he remarked that one of the obstacles 
that have stood in the way of clear 
thinking about the training of teachers was the fact 
that it had to be originally, and still very largely was, 
mixed up with their higher education. “ The fallacy 
that needs exposing is this—that the fewer the pupils 
one has to teach the less it is necessary to study the art 
of teaching. If any one doubts the importance of this, 
let him ask himself how much of the difficulty of getting 
all branches of the teaching profession to come together 
has turned upon the size of classes in primary schools.” 
Proceeding, Mr. Cholmeley devoted some attention to 
the Cambridge Report on the Training of Teachers, upon 
which we commented last month. In his opinion “‘ The 
Cambridge Committee have shown in exactly forty-nine 
words that they are ignorant of the conditions of regis- 
tration, and that they are incapable of considering the 
question of training with a spark of imagination.” This 
led him to make an eloquent plea for the Royal Society 
of Teachers as standing for.the fullest development of 
every possible means of increasing the value of the service 
that every kind of teacher can do to the community, 
and hence as standing for the unity of the teaching pro- 
fession. Such an article makes us wonder once more 


Promotion of 
Teachers. 


Mr. Cholmeley 
on Unity and 
Training. 


why Federation has so far failed as a practicable policy. 
Perhaps Mr. Cholmeley will yet become the first President 
of the Federation of Associations of Teachers in England. 


Te Library Association of Ireland has taken a 
commendable step in calling a public meeting to 
explore the possibilities of developing and extending 
the adult education movement in the 
aA Fart Free State. The trend of the speaking 
' showed that a certain amount of 
valuable work is being done by libraries, by the Gaelic 
League, and by the Royal Dublin Society. It was 
regretted that the universities had not hitherto taken 
the share in the movement which might be expected 
of them. Prof. Johnson of Trinity College explained 
that they had a fund known as the Barrington 
Foundation, the function of which was to contribute 
to adult education of the people, especially in rural 
areas, and added that it was at the disposal of whatever 
organization developed out of that meeting. It is a 
great pity that the Workers Educational Association 
has not a branch in the Free State, so far as the present 
writer is aware. An attempt to establish one some years 
ago seems to have been unsuccessful. 


HE November Bulletin (No. XLVI) of the World 
Association for Adult Education contained two 
articles of outstanding interest. The subject of the first 
is the “ Swietlice ” or Common Rooms 


Pode of Poland, whose activities, social and 
cor Adult: educational, among the adolescent 
Education. | population, have sprung up during the 


past five or six years. The second of 
the two articles gives an interesting account of the 
general social and political condition of Austria, left 
as it is with a mainly rural population, plus one of the 
most famous cities in the world, until recently the 
capital of a great empire. This general account of the 
country throws light upon the main theme of the article, 
the opportunities provided in Vienna and in the rest of 
Austria for adult education. The Bulletin closes with a 
note on the Adult Education Committee’s pamphlet on 
the Scope and Practice of Adult Education, recently 
published by the Board of Education. The note is 
critical in tone, the writer expressing the view that the 
Committee suffers from having too many university 
men on it, and too few who are in actual touch with 
the circumstances under which the students live and 
work. 


WE are glad to see that another of our larger educa- 
tion authorities, this time the Liverpool Educa- 
tion Committee, is tackling the problem of vocational 
Vocational guidance by one of the most promising 
Guidance of means, t.e. by the publication of a 

on Mersey-side. Series of pamphlets (in this case at the 
low price of fourpence each) on the principal local indus- 
tries. The object of the series is to provide parents, 
teachers, social workers, and others with the detailed 
information which will enable them to advise young 
persons of school-leaving age or over in selecting their 
future careers, and also to stimulate the interest of the 
young people themselves in the traditions and possi- 
bilities of the occupations more or less open to them. 
The first pamphlet, on the Building Trades, has just 
been issued, and promises well for the success of the 
series, which is designed to include also the needle, 
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engineering, printing, furnishing, vehicle building, and 
distribution trades, commercial and professional pur- 
suits, public services, manufacturing industries, and 
occupations connected with railways, hotels, and docks. 


F, in a sense, there is nothing new in Mr. Mackail’s 
presidential address to the English Asscciation,* 
this does not mean that it is either superficial or super- 
fluous. It is full of the old truths that 
are always in need cf restatement 
because they are always in danger of 
being forgotten. If they are to have any chance of 
being listened to, they must be restated with authority, 
freshness, and charm, and no one living can be trusted 
to supply these essential qualities more certainly than 
Mr. Mackail. The gist of his thesis is that “ largeness ”’ 
is indispensable to great literature, but that “ largeness ”’ 
is something different from size. He cites an example 
that is at once startling and ccnvincing. “If the eight 
lines of Mr. Housman’s “ Epitaph on an Army of 
Mercenaries ”’ were laid in one scale of the balance, and 
the whole prodigious mass of war-books in prose and 
verse were laid in the other, which would weigh more ? ”’ 
Of course, Mr. Mackail does not mean that largeness of 
size is fatal to a work of art. It so happens that the two 
most striking literary successes of the last two years 
—‘‘ The Gcod Companions” and “ The Testament of 
Beauty ’’—have both been works of unusually ample 
dimensicns in their kind. This fact makes Mr. Mackail’s 
pronouncement all the more timely. For novelists and 
their publishers have shown an unmistakable tendency to 
draw the wrong moral from Mr. Priestley’s achievement, 
and to imagine foolishly that the secret of success lay 
in exceeding the number of pages that had become the 
conventional standard for the modern novel. 


t Largeness In 
Literature.” 


HE authorities of the Leeds Public Libraries con- 
tinue to perform a most useful service by issuing 

a third series of their ‘‘ What to Read ” pamphlets. The 
four of which the series consists relate 

What to Read. to education, philosophy, English 
drama, and geography, and when we 

say that these subjects are handled by Sir John Adams, 
Dr. Delisle Burns, Prof. Allardyce Nicoll, and Prof. 
Unstead respectively, we have said enough to guarantee 
the high quality of the series. Each pamphlet is written 
on a common plan. Instead of the usual annotated 
list of books, we have a reasoned statement of what is 
involved in a comprehensive study of the subject, and 
what books are most useful in each part of the subject. 
Perhaps Dr. Delisle Burns was assigned the hardest 
task, and we think he has performed it admirably—how 
admirably only those can know who are fond of reading 
philosophy in their spare time, but do not profess a 
special knowledge of philosophy. The whole series 
constitutes a most valuable piece of really educational 
work. 


ie must not be assumed that the opinions expressed 

in an educational pamphlet are necessarily those of 
the Board, and yet we cannot help being perturbed by 
many of the statements made in the 
Memorandum on Foreign Languages 
in Modern Schools.f The concluding 
sentence in particular raises many objections. The 


* “ Largeness in Literature.” By J. W. Mackail, LL.D. English Association 
Pamphlet No. 76. English Association, 4 Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 2s: 
oa poera of Education. Educational Pamphlet, No. 82. H.M. Stationery 
ce, 9d. 
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inspectors tell us that “ an adjustment of the relative 
positions of these languages in secondary schools must 
necessarily precede a similar change in ‘ modern’ 
schools, if only because it is in the secondary schools 
that intending teachers receive their introduction to 
foreign languages.” It would seem, therefore, that in 
the opinion of the Board’s inspectors, the modern schools 
set up under the Hadow Report must in some way be of 
a lower grade than the existing secondary schools, and 
that the unfortunate children who will be drafted into 
them at the age of rr, must abandon all hope of ever 
entering the exalted professions to which the real 
secondary schools shall remain the only avenue. And 
the early segregation of the children seems to entail the 
later segregation of the teachers. Say the inspectors: 
‘“ Among those who are preparing themselves for the 
teaching profession, there must be a large and increasing 
number who can devote a reasonable part of their 
training to the study of a foreign language and of the 
technique of language teaching, with a view to service 
in ‘modern schools’ in a specialist or semi-specialist 
capacity.” ‘‘ Thus high thou shalt aim, and no higher ” 
is a poor motto to inscribe over the doors of our training 
colleges. 


BU perhaps the true weakness of the report is more 
fundamental. The inspectors seem to imply that 
the foreign language taught in a ‘“‘ modern ” school must 
remain “ foreign ” to the teacher and to 
rhage of the pupils. The syllabus for the first 
port. 
year of the course is on the whole fairly 
sound; with the second year we are on slippery ground, 
and if the suggestions were adopted, the third and fourth 
years would be occupied mainly in the acquisition of a 
large passive vocabulary and of an illusory knowledge of 
literature. The inspectors have refrained from recom- 
mending the total exclusion of English from the class- 
room, and, whatever their motives, the result must be 
that a pupil trained in accordance with their suggestions 
must always be in the unhappy position of approaching 
a “ foreign ” language and literature with the warped 
and unreceptive mind of a foreigner. Perhaps the 
inspectors believe that no “ modern ” school-child can 
rise to heights that they themselves have not reached ; 
but we who are of necessity more humble have an easier 
and deeper faith in the intelligence of others. 


Gir JAMES BARRIE made a delightfully whimsical 
speech at the appeal dinner of the Hospital for 

Sick Children in Great Ormond Street. Sir James 
some months ago showed his interest 


Barrie ona in the Hospital by presenting to it all 
Hospital. the rights in “ Peter Pan,” and these 


have already produced {6,000. In 
proposing the toast of the Hospital, he said that the 
marvel of the world to him was that parents could pick 
out their own children. ‘‘ Do you really think when you 
take them to a party that it is always the same ones 
you bring back ? ” Going on to speak of the eclipse of 
the sun two or three years ago, he said that among the 
hundreds of thousands of reverent spectators on that 
Yorkshire hill was also, of course, the inevitable child. 
“ What was he doing in the one thrilling moment of his 
life? He was trying to catch earwigs in the part of a 
soap dish that had holes in it.” He playfully warned 
his audience against Lord Macmillan, who was likely 
in his artful way to invite people to come to the Hospital 
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and judge for themselves. “ If you do that he has got 
vou.” It would be impossible to go round the wards 
without writing in a Wobly (cheque-book) or producing 
a Crinkly (a fiver). And if they looked out of the 
windows they might see a child carrying a tiny bundle 
—" but he can’t get in because we are already far too 
full.” Doctors were giving up their accommodation and 
nurses were living in discomfort in order to save a few 
more children. Lord Macmillan and Mr. Justice Eve 
also spoke in support of the appeal, and it is to be hoped 
that all who can will help in the effort to rebuild and 
Te-equip the Hospital. 


[ORD BUCKMASTER had some pungent things to 
say at the annual dinner of the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology. “ I would as soon,” he 
remarked, “‘ worship the dust and mud 
I tread beneath my feet as pay homage 
to the wealth of the multi-millionaire. 
There is something greater than the 
pride of success. There is the glow of learning.” Paying 
a tribute to teachers, he said that teaching had always 
been one of the worst paid professions, and that was a 
great disgrace to the human race. Money was afforded 
„with prodigality for the gratification of every desire 
excepting only the divine desire of knowledge. That 
desire had to feed on the crumbs, while the table was 
laid sumptuously for dancers and clowns. Other 
speakers added that whatever chance of commercial 
prosperity we had could only be promoted by the 
generous pursuit of science both in teaching and research, 
and that the future of the country depended on the 
voung: men, especially the scientific young men. It is 
refreshing, in times when we are being told that we as a 
nation are too poor to spare enough money for educa- 
tion and scientific research, to hear such pronouncements 
as this from a man who has a clear idea of relative values. 
In days of stress it usually happens that the education 
services are among the first to be attacked, and we are 
glad that Lord Buckmaster has entered a plea for 
learning and its exponents. 


Lord Buckmaster 
and 
Learning. 


Caretta UNIVERSITY reports a marked de- 
crease in the number of research students, especially 
in botany, English, mathematics, modern languages, and 
physics. To what can this decrease be 
due? The Board of Research Studies 
in its Annual Report does not make 
many specific suggestions. The prolongation of researches 
has had a bearing on the laboratory places available and 
the high standard demanded for higher degrees may act 
as a deterrent. The Board records that forty research 
students have either failed to obtain a degree, withdrawn 
their names during the year, or are no longer complying 
with the regulations and have been struck off the register. 
Whatever may be the explanation, the number of actual 
admissions has been reduced from 115 to 79—say one 
third ; and the Board infers that a further drop will have 
to be recorded next year. Physics has the largest 
number of research students—thirty-eight—a tribute to 
the Cavendish Laboratory; then follows mathematics, 
twenty-four ; history, twenty-three ; physical chemistry, 
twenty-three ; and bio-chemistry, twenty. 


Research at 
Cambridge: 


‘THE report of the Board of Research Studies also 
raises the wider question of the Ph.D. degree, a 
bone of contention in British universities since the 
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degree was created in response to a demand from the 
Dominions. It was felt after the War that British univer- 
The PhO sities should offer to students from the 
Degree. Dominions those facilities for advanced 
study and research which the German 
universities so freely offered before the War. But is 
the degree of Ph.D. adaptable to literary subjects ? 
If Oxford would take similar action, it is possible that 
Cambridge would discontinue the award of the Ph.D. 
degree in literary subjects. In the meantime, rigorous 
standards will be enforced for the enrolment of research 
students. The Board is in the happy position of being 
able to dedicate £500 of its funds in the form of grants 
for the purchase of apparatus, subsidy of research 
workers, and other purposes for the furtherance of 
research in the University. 


T total income of Queen’s University, Belfast, is 
stated by the Northern Minister of Finance to be 
£92,000, and since it is the only University proper in 

Northern Ireland, the revenue is inade- 


A apes quate to its needs. Under the present 
Belfast ag Vice Chancellor remarkable expansion 


and improvement has taken place, and 
he has been successful in obtaining a certain amount of 
support from local bodies in Northern Ireland. The 
Finance Committee of the Belfast Corporation has 
recommended an increase in the Council’s contribution 
from the product of a farthing rate to that of a penny, 
and Co. Armagh is also raising its contribution. In order 
further to supplement the income and increase public © 
support, a Queen’s University Guild has been formed at 
Dr. Livingston’s suggestion with the double purpose of 
uniting the University more closely with the people of 
Belfast and enlisting further financial support. The Guild 
was successfully inaugurated at a meeting held on 
November 24, and since Belfast is eminently public- 
spirited in such causes there is every hope that it will 
be of much value to the University. 


Te Church of Ireland Training College held its 
annual meeting on Wednesday, November Io. 
The College is the main source of supply for over 500 

primary schools in the Free State under 


sesh = Church of Ireland management, and 
a ial ng about 100 schools of other Protestant 
College: denominations ; it is responsible for 


the supply of vacancies in a teaching 
body amounting to about 800. Most of the schools are 
very small and have only one teacher, and as a male 
teacher may not be appointed unless the average atten- 
dance is at least thirty-five, women teachers are re- 
sponsible for the control of a large number of schools. 
To supply vacancies, an annual output of about eight 
men and forty women is required. The normal salary 
scale of male principal teachers is about £170, rising to. 
£370, and in the case of high attendance and high 
efficiency to £460. Women principal teachers begin at 
£155, and could reach {360 in the most favoured con- 
ditions. At present the supply of teachers is a cause of 
great anxiety, more particularly as the Ministry of 
Education has raised the standard of entry to the 
training colleges very considerably. The higher standard 
and the need for compulsory Irish (principally the latter) 
are responsible for the dearth of Protestant candidates, 
and although an appeal has been made to secondary 
schools to supply them, the future outlook is difficult. 
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SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN has now appointed 
the promised Departmental Committee ‘‘ to survey 


the present position of the Board of Education and the 
local education authorities in relation 


fi a to schools not in receipt of grants from 
Committee, public funds, and to consider what 


legislative or other changes are de- 
sirable for the purpose of securing that the children 
attending such schools receive an adequate education 
under suitable conditions.” The Committee consists of 
sixteen members, under the chairmanship of Alderman 
J. Chuter Ede, M.P. for South Shields, who has had 
considerable experience on the Surrey Education Com- 
mittee, and is a prominent member of the Labour Party’s 
Advisory Committee on Education. Among other 
members of the Committee we find two Conservative 
M.P’sin Mr. M. W. Beaumont and Captain V. A. Cazalet, 
Dr. A. Salter, the well-known M.P. for Bermondsey, 
Alderman Francis Askew, representing the local 
authorities, and Mr. R. H. Charles, H.M. Inspector of 
Schools. Secondary-school teachers are represented by 
Mr. F. R. Hurlstone-Jones, and primary teachers by 
Mrs. Leah Manning, President of the N.U.T., while 
Miss W. M. Crosthwaite, the Headmistress of Wycombe 
Abbey School, and Mr. S. Maxwell, Headmaster of 
Manor House School, Clapham, and Chairman of the 
Council of the Independent Schools Association, will be 
able to speak for the best type of private school. On the 
whole the Committee appears to be a well-balanced one, 
though we should have liked to see included an assistant 
master or mistress with experience in private schools. 
Their point of view would be of exceptional value on a 
committee of this kind. 


“oR years ago, the Board of Education appointed 

a Departmental Committee, under Sir John Eldon 
Bankes, to inquire “ into the public system of Education 
in Wales and Monmouthshire, in rela- 
tion to the needs of rural areas, and to 
advise how these needs may best be 
met, having regard to the requirements (1) of a general 
education, (2) of rural industries, businesses, and pro- 
fessions, (3) of life in a rural community.” The breadth 
of the terms of reference and the circumstances of the 
time gave scope, urge, and material for a report which 
might have had an influence on Welsh education such 
as would have produced some great educational experi- 
ment like that which issued from the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act of forty years ago. The Report, 
entitled, ‘“‘ Welsh in Education and Life,” of a Depart- 
mental Committee of the Board issued in 1927, has 
already had a profound influence on the teaching of 
language, having bilingualism as its aim, in Wales. It 
promises fair to strengthen the link which binds modern 
Wales to the Wales of other days and so to increase the 
force of the distinctive traditions and characteristics 
of the Welsh people on the social and educational 
development of Wales in the future. The “ Bruce” 
Report on the Organization Secondary Education in 
Wales, issued some ten years ago, gave a striking lead 
to a complete reconstruction, not only of secondary 
education but of the national organization of education 
in the Principality. Wales has failed to put the findings 
of the Bruce Report into operation—or has been pre- 
vented from doing so. But the new organization 
suggested by that Report, inspired by the message of 
the Welsh Report, might well have set the Welsh people 


Education in 
Rural Wales: 
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on lines of development which would have been a con- 
tribution of the greatest significance and value not only 
to small nations but to the whole world. 


\ A TALES is mainly a land of small villages and small 
farms. Whatever is distinctly Welsh is to be 

found in the wide spaces, around the forge, and in the 
A Dikasvainili Sunday School. It is true that parts 
Raponi: 9 of the Welsh coalfield and metal- 
working areas are vigorously Welsh, but 

the Welsh pulse beats all too feebly in most of the large 
towns of the industrial areas of South Wales. In the 
recently issued Report, therefore, we were to look for 
a clear enunciation of how the Welsh educational system 
of the future was to be infused by traditions and 
inspiration which were distinctive of Wales and her 
peasant culture. Frankly, the Report is disappointing 
and has been received in Wales with much criticism and 
but little praise. The Committee had the assistance of 
four expert assessors representing the Central Welsh 
Board, the University Extension Board, the Welsh 
Department of the Board of Education, and the Welsh 
office of the Ministry of Agriculture, expert advice 
covering fields in which there has been vigorous and 
fruitful development in Wales. But there is no lead on 
the great problems which are perplexing Welsh educa- 
tionists. Many of the Welsh rural education authorities 
have protested that the application of the Hadow Report 
is, on financial and topographical grounds, impossible in 
large areas in Wales but no alternative is suggested in 
this Report. There is not even a consideration of the 
idea initiated by the Welsh Department of the Board, 
that ‘‘ modern school ” education should be built up as 
another side of the Welsh Intermediate School in rural 
areas. 


“THE Report objects to the use of the term “ modern ” 
for one class of schools for seniors, but its criticism 
is neither original nor forceful and the alternatives it 
suggests, viz., “ Secondary School A” 
and ‘‘ Secondary School B,” are un- 
likely to be adopted. Years ago 
Wales was on the verge of settling the difficulty of 
dual control in public elementary schools. This Report 
adds nothing to our present stock of knowledge of 
this troublesome question. Some of the recommenda- 
tions are of value, e.g., the suggestion that 12 plus may 
be found a better age for transfer than 11 plus in rural 
areas but, with but few excisions, the title of the Report 
might have been changed to “ Rural Education ” without 
doing violence to the main body of recommendations. 


FESTIVAL dinner in aid of the extension and 

endowment fund of Bedford College for Women 

was held at Lincoln’s Inn Hall, Lady Cynthia Colville 

presiding in the absence of Lord Crewe. 

go i Prince George, in replying to the toast 

* of his health, remarked that it is not 

always easy to raise money for educational purposes. 

The appeal to popular sentiment is less direct than the 

appeal of hospitals and other charitable institutions, 

though, as Prince George said, the two appeals are 

related. Mr. John Buchan said with truth that there is 

a romance about women’s education. ‘ Throughout, 

women had maintained a spirit of adventurous gaiety 

and had never become pedantic.” Bedford College is 
(Continued on page 38) 
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A PRIMER OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By 
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WORKS by E. J. 


Senior French Master, 


PRACTICE IN FRENCH TRANSLATION, 
VOCABULARY, AND IDIOM. For upper forms. Cloth boards. 2s. 
Intended for the use of pupils who are taking French in the Higher 
Certificate. The book contains thirty papers, in each of which are 
two prose extracts and one piece of poetry. The prose extracts are 
followed by exercises written for the purpose of strengthening 
vocabulary and idiom. Each piece of poetry is followed by simple 
exercises on versification. Other features are biographical and 
literary notes, suggestions for translating the difficult phrases in the 
extracts, and full explanations of the more obscure references in the 
text. There are alphabetical lists of autonyms, synonyms, and 
familles de mots; also notes on French versification. 


LE TEXTE EXPLIQUE. Recueil de Morceaux Choisis 
des Auteurs Francais, arrangés en Groupes selon le Sujet traité, avec 
Explications détailleés redigées en Francais. Cours Moyen. Selected 
and edited by E. J. A. GROVES. Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. Intwo Parts, 
ls. 6d. each. 


A SKELETON FRENCH GRAMMAR. “The Irre- 


ducible Minimum.” With Special Points printed in red. By HENRY 
GIBSON ATKINS, D.Lit., M.A. (Lond.), B.A. (Cantab.), Professor of 
German in the University of London, King’s College. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH EXERCISES. Specially arranged to accom- 
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College, Exeter. With Notes. 1s. 
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A PREPARATORY FRENCH COURSE. Based on 
the Systematic Teaching of French Pronunciation. Ilustrated by 
GORDON Browne, R.I., and JENNY WYLIE. Cloth boards. 3s. 6d. 

t Progressively graded, the author has invested it everywhere 
with interest. The attractiveness is further increased by a number 
of delightful illustrations —Education. 


A FRENCH COURSE. First and Sccond Years. Illus- 
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volumes, First Year, 3s. Second Year, 4s. 
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capable in the hands of the novelist, the historian, the biographer, 
philosopher, scientist, critic, the diarist, the orator, and so on. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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now the largest college for women in London. It is faced 
with an expenditure of {110,000 for extensions, of which 
£50,000 has already been raised. Convinced of the 
usefulness of the educational work of the College, we 
commend the appeal to generous donors. 


e HE Profession of Science ” is the title of a propa- 

gandist pamphlet issued by the Association of 
Scientific Workers. Men and women of science come 
together naturally and spontaneously 
for the study and advancement of their 
particular branches of science. Ought 
they to co-operate for the promotion of 
their public, professional, and economic interests ? They 
find employment, in a multiplicity of ways, including 
teaching. Whatever their “ craft ” may be, all scientific 
men, as Sir Richard Gregory says in the interesting 
article he has contributed to the pamphlet, “ have a 
common interest in the intellectual technique of their 
profession, and a joint contribution to make, by virtue 
of that technique, not only to human thought on 
specifically ‘scientific’ problems of public life and 
government.” This is admirably said, but, as Sir Richard 
Gregory would probably admit, the public influence exer- 
cised by scientific men in recent years has decreased rather 
than increased. 


Association of 
Scientific 
Workers: 


I? would be easier to draw up a list of scientific men 

who in the eighteen-nineties were exercising public 
influence than to draw up a corresponding list to-day. 
In the former decade, the technical- 
instruction movement had not ex- 
hausted itself; religious animosities 
were slowly weakening; science was not so highly 
specialized, and a man of ability could survey the field 
as a whole ; and the general public, ignorant of science, 
was more disposed to treat the scientific man as an 
oracle, a “ medicine-man.’’ Hence, men like Huxley, 
Playfair, Roscoe, Norman Lockyer, and others who 
could be named, were able to exercise a beneficial 
influence on public affairs, and especially on the organiza- 
tion of higher education. Unfortunately they did not 
successfully act on Matthew Armold’s advice to “ organize 
your secondary education,” and when the reaction came 
—the Board of Education Act of 1899 may be regarded 
as the turn of the tide—there was asea-change. Through 
failing to recognize that “ common interest in scientific 
technique” to which Sir Richard Gregory refers, 
scientific men were not organized to resist the rising tide. 


Influence of 
Scientific Men. 


Gir JOHN RUSSELL, Director of the Rotham- 
sted Experimental Station, has published in a 
letter to The Times a spirited and convincing reply to 
acuta Captain Morris’s claim that the most 

A aih valuable discoveries of agricultural 
"science have come from the practical 

farmer rather than from the scientific man working in 
his laboratory. Of all the tyrants that Ireland has had, 
the potato disease was by far the worst—it has been 
slain by science. How much public money would have 
been saved if the problem of animal diseases had been 
studied as early as the problem of plant diseases ? 
To-day the only remedy for certain devastating animal 
diseases is slaughter. Foot-and-mouth disease has cost 
nearly £5,400,000 in compensation alone in the last 
twelve years. Sir John Russell gives many other 
examples of the benefits which scientific research has 
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brought to agriculture. This letter should be an 
inspiration to science teachers in secondary schools and 
universities. 


A MONTH ago we ventured to urge that further 
attempts should be made “ to make the education 
fit the child.” Sir William Pope sounded the same note 
o in his “ Norman Lockyer Lecture ” to 

Sir ee Pope the British Science Guild. There is 
Education, little to indicate, he said, that a rationa- 
lization of our educational methods is 

in progress. On the question of raising the school age 
to 15, he suggests that those who have to deal much with 
the young realize that many, from all classes of society, 
are so poorly endowed mentally that all but the rudi- 
ments of education are wasted on them. Others “ again 
drawn from every stratum of society,” are intellectually 
so gifted that their education may be profitably extended 
until well into the twenties. This distinguished man of 
science will not be charged with class prejudice, with a 
desire to make “ wage slaves.” He is drawing con- 
clusions from his observations in a detached scientific 
way. 


|e la a statistics were given by the Minister 
for War of enrolment in the Junior Division of 
the Officers’ Training Corps in public schools. The total 


The Officers’ 
Training Corps. 


34,624, of whom 1,067 were boys 


14 and under 15 years of age, and 8,281 were over 15 
and under 16 years of age. Mr. Shaw stated that grants 


enrolment on October I, 1930, was 


under 14 years of age, 4,839 were over ~ 


were paid only in respect of cadets aged I5 years or - 


over, or, in the case of State-aided schools, 16 or over, 
who were efficient. Would it not accord with Mr. Shaw's 
policy in relation to Cadet Corps if the War Office 
prescribed a minimum age at which military training 


í 


should begin in our public schools, and possibly a . 


minimum height and physical development. 
undergrown boys under 14 to be seen struggling along 
under the weight of a service rifle is only to provide 
‘powder and shot ” for those opposed to all military 
training in schools. 


| Paps DAVID CECIL lecturing on “ The Art of 
Cursing,” which in his view has sadly declined, 
made a curious suggestion. People look upon them- 

rin Arter selves, he suggested, as mechanisms, 

Cursing. and it is clearly unreasonable to blame 
mechanism. Our controversies are 
certainly conducted in a more amicable manner than a 
few generations ago—even educational discussions, so 


To allow ` 


f 


long as they do not infringe on the question of religious — 


education. May we not look for the true explanation 
in the spread of education which has softened manners 
throughout the population, notwithstanding the War 
and its aftermath of national distress and impoverish- 
ment ? The schoolmaster seldom gets any credit that 
is due to him. 


PHYSICAL AND OPTICAL SOCIETIES.. The Twenty-First Annual 
Exhibition of the Physical and Optical Societies is to be held on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, January 6, 7, and 8, 1931, 
at the Imperial College of Science, Imperial Institute Road, 
South Kensington, and will be open in the afternoon from three 
to six, and in the evening from seven toten. This being 
the twenty-first exhibition, Prof. Sir Arthur Eddington, F.R.S., 
has kindly consented to mark the occasion by performing an 
opening ceremony on Tuesday, January 6, at 2.30 p.m. 
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University 
Tutorial Press 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By B. C. L. Kemp, M.A., F.C.S., Sixth Form 
Chemistry Master at Wellington College, Jate Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 4s. 6d. 

This book, which adequately covers the svllabuses for the various 
School Certificate Examinations, is essentially modern and practical 
in outlook, and maintains a close contact between the classroom and 
everyday life. While following a well-considered plan of work based 
upon actual school experience, the author has definitely set out to 
allow the teacher considerable latitude in treating the subject in 
rae eden way. A completely new range of di.grams and plates is 

uded, 


A New Book 


BIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS 


By E. R. Spratt, D.Sc., late Lecturer in Botany 
at King’s College, London, and A. V. Spratt, M.Sc., 
Senior Science Mistress, King’s Warren School, 
Plumstead. 4s. 6d. 

Written in response to the new interest in Biology as a school 
subject, this book is specially suitable for pupils preparing for the 
various University School Certificate Examinations. The animal 
types described give an outline idea of the classification of the 
animal kingdom. Each animal is considered in relation to its en- 
vironment. Directions for simple experiments in plant and animal 
physiology are given, and the book is illustrated throughout with 
diagrams and photographs. 


Recently Published 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE GEOMETRY 


By A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., and 
G. F. PERROTT, M.A. 4S. 6d. 


This book has been adapted from the authors’ New Matriculation 
Geometry to meet the requirements of candidates preparing for the 
School Certificate Examinations, and covers the subject matter of 
Euclid, Book I-IV, together with a chapter on ratio and proportion 
and similar figures. 


A New Edition 


JUNIOR EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 


By W. M. Hooron, M.A., M.Sc., F.I.C., Chief 
Science Master at Repton School. Third Edition. 
3s. 6d. 
A two years’ course in elementary Experimental Science (Physics 
and Chemistry) written specially in connexion with the requirements 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local Examination syllabuses. 
Laboratory and classroom work are both included, so that no other 
book should be required in the first two years of Science study. The 
type has beenreset for the new edition, and the book brought up to 
date and in conformity with modern teaching and examination 
Tequirements. 


Descriptive Prospectuses of the above and 
Complete Catalogue of Educational Publi- 
cations post free on application. 


25 HIGH STREET 
NEW OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, W.C. 2 


BLACKIE’S LIST 


PHYSICAL PRINCIPLES 
OF ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM 


By R. W. POHL 
Professor of Physics in the University of Göttingen. 
Authorized Translation by 


WINIFRED M. DEANS, M.A., B.Sc. 


Late of Newnham College. 


With 400 Figures. Price 17s. 6d. net 


SOUND WAVES 
AND THEIR USES 


SIX LECTURES DELIVERED UNDER THE 
AUSPICES OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, 
CHRISTMAS, 1928 


By ALEXANDER WOOD, M.A., D.Sc. (Glas.) 


Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College; Lecturer in Experimental 
Physics, Cambridge University. 


With 140 Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. net 


SYSTEMATIC 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


From the Standpoint of the Periodic Law 
By R. M. CAVEN, D.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C. 


Professor of Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry in the 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow, 


and G. D. LANDER, D.Sc. (St. And. & Lond.) 
New and Enlarged Edition, 1930. Price 9s. net 


An Appendix of fifty pages has been added on Constitu- 
tional Formulae according to the Electronic Theory 
of Valency. 
S 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 
AND HANDWORK 


INDIVIDUAL, EXPERIMENTAL, AND 
INVESTIGATIONAL 


By GEORGE F. JOHNSON, M.A. 


For Junior Forms of Secondary Schools. 
In Four Books. Price Is. each 


EXAMPLES IN 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


By W. M. DEANS, M.A., B.Sc. 
Price lis. 


TEST PAPERS IN 


ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS 


Arranged by 
JOHN DOUGALL, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 
Price 1s. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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Transfer from Primary to Secondary Schools in Wales 


By Evan T. Davis, M.A., BARRISTER-AT-LAW, SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION, WEST SUSSEX 


IFFICULT as are the problems implicit in the selection 
of candidates for admission to secondary schools of 
various types in England, they are intensely complicated 
in Wales by the existence of bilingualism. Here and there, 
prior to the Welsh Report,* an education authority tried 
to do justice, in its free places examination, both to the 
child from a Welsh home and a good Welsh school where 
the responsibility for giving proper attention to the Welsh 
language was adequately discharged and to the English or 
“ Anglicized ’? Welsh child. Some authorities conducted 
the test almost exactly as it 1s conducted in an average 
English area. But the Report raised a definite and clear 
issue which could not be avoided. Its central theme is that 
the teaching of the Welsh language to the Welsh child 
must be taken up as a serious matter, not merely on 
national or sentimental grounds, but on educational 
grounds, and that it is not unjust to set up in all schools 
in Wales a system of language teaching which has bi- 
lingualism as its aim, since the “ Anglicized’’ or English 
child is in Wales and will derive the fullest benefit from its 
environment if it understands and can use one of the most 
powerful instruments of environment, that is language. 

The Welsh Department of the Board of Education in its 
Memorandum No. 1t emphasized the main theme and con- 
clusions of the Departmental Report, brilliantly vindicated 
the claim of the Welsh language to a supreme place in the 
schools on intellectual grounds, and dealt, with more detail, 
on questions of organization and method. Assuming, 
therefore, a rapid development of the teaching of Welsh 
in the primary schools of Wales, the methods, indeed the 
whole point of view, in the selection of pupils for the 
secondary schools need revision and recasting. This is 
what Memorandum No. 2}, issued quite recently by the 
Welsh Department, proceeds to do. It is an extremely 
important document, and deals with the whole question of 
transfer from primary to secondary schools taking into 
account reorganization and the possibility of the age of 
12 being the ‘‘ break’’ age in Wales, on account of the fact 
that this is the average age of admission to Welsh secondary 
schools; it deals with the need for re-transfer from one 
type of secondary education to another, with the language 
test, and with circumstances which will arise when schemes 
for the government of Welsh intermediate schools are 
revised, as they will be, in the coming years. 

The Memorandum takes as one problem, the question of 
selection of pupils for secondary schools of all types, anti- 
cipates that the test will no longer be divided into an 
entrance test for fee payers conducted by the head of the 
secondary school concerned, and another for free places, 
and that this test will be conducted by an examining board 
appointed by the local education authority, to whom it 
will report. Its two outstanding proposals, as compared 
with the Board’s Pamphlet No. 63, on “ Free Places,” are : 
(1) “ that the heads of all secondary and senior schools 
(or divisions) should in each year review the progress of those 
pupils who have been in their schools for two years.” 
Here it goes far beyond Pamphlet No. 63, and lays down 
outlines of development of procedure which will necessitate 
the most careful co-operation between parents and heads 
of primary and secondary schools (of all kinds), and will 
require the keeping of careful records of individual progress 
in junior schools; and (2) proposals seeking to do full 
justice to the varying powers of all candidates by providing 
that no entrance examination in Wales shall be considered 
as satisfactory which does not offer each candidate a free 
choice as between (a) English, (b) Welsh, and (c) both English 
and Welsh in varying proportions. These proposals are 

* “ Welsh in Education and Life.” Report of a Departmental Committee 
of the Board of Education. Published 1927. 

t t Education in Wales: Suggestions for the consideration of Education 


Authorities and Teachers (Memorandum 1 and 2). Price 9d. each. Welsh 
Department, Board of Education. 


based on a desire to avoid two extremes—the one that of 
making Welsh a compulsory subject for any child ; the other 
that of leaving a Welsh-speaking candidate at a dis- 
advantage as compared with an English-speaking candidate. 

The Memorandum anticipates that the lines of pro- 
cedure now suggested will accelereate the general tendency 
to make the “ educational” year, as distinct from the 
“statistical” and “financial” year, end on July 31. 
The general suggestions for the constitution of examining 
boards are not new, but the functions suggested are much 
more detailed, and cover a wider field, than those which are 
allotted to such boards under most education authorities. 
This is mainly on account of the need for securing means of 
“transfer ’’ from one type of secondary school to another 
up to two years after admission—and even later in 
exceptional circumstances. In the new types of language 
test suggested the standard of invigilation will have to be 
much higher than it is at present, and the amiable 
“ manager,” whose qualities of heart are sometimes, in 
these matters, more conspicuous than those of the head, 
will be of little use in the new order of things. The need for 
holding tests in the child’s own school is rightly emphasized, 
but the question of invigilation is thereby the more com- 
plicated. The entrance test is spoken of as the “ First 
Test.” The test for transfer up to the end of the second 
year is called the “‘ Second Test.” 

As to the “ First Test,” there is no striking departure 
from established practice except that reports by heads of 
primary schools are to play a more important part than 
ever. In these reports, heads of primary schools will submit 
to the examining board a list of candidates from their 
schools divided into A, B, and C groups, A being the 
exceptionally well qualified candidates. These lists are to be 
used in checking up against the mark list of the examination. 
When the mark list has been drawn up, parents will be given 
an opportunity of indicating the type of secondary educa- 
tion which they wish the child to take up; this again will 
be compared with the list submitted by the head of the 
primary school on which an opinion of the suitability of the 
child in this respect will be indicated. 

The second test is really an annual review by the heads 
of secondary schools, in consultation with the examining 
board, of those cases in which a pupil is clearly more 
suitable for a type of secondary education other than that 
which he is then receiving. 

But it is the language test at the “ First Test ” which is of 
supreme interest in this Memorandum. No fewer than seven 
tests are to be submitted for the candidate’s choice, but 
he must, of course, indicate, before the examination, the 
language method in which he chooses to be examined. 
Language Paper I is entirely English, and the maximum 
of marks, in the example given, is 150. Language Paper Il 
is entirely in Welsh, and the maximum marks is 150. Jn 
Papers III to VII the maxima of marks are all 180 and the 
number of questions is greater by one third, the proportion 
of questions in the two languages varving in each paper 
from nine English and three Welsh in Paper III to six 
English and six Welsh in Paper VII. The bilingual child 
therefore has a distinct advantage. Guidance is given by 
the Report as to the formulation of the language test, and 
comprehension and vocabulary tests are suggested which 
give full advantage to bilingualism. It is stated that the 
paper in arithmetic should be printed in Welsh and English, 
and that pupils should be allowed to answer any or all the 
questions in English or Welsh. 

The Department is to be congratulated on the prompti- 
tude with which it has provided guidance on a matter 
which must now be perplexing Welsh local education 
authorities. The procedure suggested will, of course, be 
modified with experience, but it does provide what szems to 
be wise guidance for experiment on an important problem. 
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EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., LONDON 


An Attractive New Series. 


First Volumes Now Ready. 


ARNOLDS MODERN FRENCH SERIES 


General Editor, M. A. LEBONNOIS, C. de G., M.M., B.-és-L., 
King Edward’s Grammar School, Birmingham. 


This series consists of attractive stories, mostly the copyright work of living writers, and not hitherto available 
for school use. They are carefully abridged, and are provided with notes or exercises appropriate to the various 


stages; there are also full vocabularies, while the first two books are brightly illustrated. 


The junior group is 


designed for second-year, the middle group for third-year, and the senior group for fourth- and fifth-year students. 
All the volumes are attractively bound. 


JUNIOR GROUP 
Limp cloth, 1s. each 
Pototo et la T.S.F. (THERESE LENOTRE) 
Contes de Grand-Père. (LEON PINEAU) 
The above are illustrated. 


Histoire de Blondine. (COMTESSE DE 
SÉGUR) 


Further Volumes 


A JUNIOR SOCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By F. W. TIcKNER, D.Litt., M.A., 

B.Sc. (Econ.), Senior History Master, 

Coopers’ School. Profusely Illustrated, 
3s 


“We can recommend the book for use with 
lower forms, either as a text book or for supple- 
mentary reading.” — The A.M.A. 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD 


By J. A. BRENDON, B.A. Fully 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

" This is remarkably well compiled. Teachers 
will welcome the book, which should give middle 
and lower forms a sound workaday knowledge of 
European political history. It is well and pro- 
fusely illustrated, and there are excellent little 
maps."—Times Literary Supp. 


ENGLISH DIARIES 


Edited by ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. 
2s. 6d. > 
“Miss D'’Oyley has succeeded in compiling a 
very entertaining and companionable book. The 
teacher will find here well-chosen illustrations 
of an important phase of English literature.” — 
Elucation Outlook. 


A PROGRESSIVE 
GEOGRAPHY 


By C. B. THuRSTON, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., 


Kilburn Grammar School. 
By using the new Book IJa in place of Books 
I and III where necessary, this popular series 
may now be used as either a four- or five-year 


course, from the age of 11 to School Certificate. 
I, oe gion and the Home Land. 


Il. Africa and Australasia. 2s. 3d. 
Ila. Britain Overseas. 2s. 9d. 

7 America. 2s. 6d. 
V. j 


MIDDLE GROUP 
Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. each.. 


Une folle équipée. (M. DU GENESTOUX) 


Contes français (1% partie). (JULIE 
LAVERGNE) 

Un bon petit diable. (COMTESSE DE 
SÉGUR) 


in Preparation. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
EDUCATION 


Its Data and First Principles 
By Sir Percy Nunn, M.A., D.Sc. 
New Edition, revised. 6s. net. 


“ A delightfully written and admirable survey of 
the psychological basis of education. There is no 
better introduction.” — Highway. 


TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 


Its Development and Aims 
By C. T. Mirus, M.I.Mech.E., formerly 
Principal, Borough Polytechnic. 6s. net. 


“ Mr. Millis is to be congratulated on the pro- 
duction of a book with so many points of interest. 
All teachers and officials interested in the problems 


of technical education will profit by a perusal of 
it.” —Technical Journal. 


OLIVER UNTWISTED 


By MURIEL A. Payne. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Many social workers and teachers will naturally 
read it, but it is to be hoped that even still more will 
it fall into the hands of the parents of ordinary 
children.'’—Times. 

“Do get this book and read it and lend it to others 
to read. It will make your heart ache, but it will 
also nerve you to fight to the bitter end for a fair 
deal for the children.’"—Daily Herald. 


A HOUSEMASTER 
AND HIS BOYS 


By ONE oF THEM. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ There is so much vital information, so vivaciously 
imparted, that we are inclined to place it among the 
best half-dozen books of its indispensable kind.’’— 
Morning Post. 


SENIOR GROUP 
Cloth boards, 2s. each. 


Legendes normandes. (Lours BASCAN) 


Monique. (PAUL BOURGET) 
Contes français. (2° partie). (JULIE 
LAVERGNE) 


(A. LICHTENBERGER) 
(ANDRÉ 


Petite Madame. 


La petite sceur de Trott. 
LICHTENBERGER) 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 


By E. J. Hormyarp, D.Litt., F.I.C., 

Head of the Science Dept., Clifton 

College. 294 pages, 30 diagrams, and 
10 plates. 4s. 6d. 

Intended for pupils commencing the study of 
the subject without previous knowledge of it, and 
reaching the standard of Higher Certificate and 
First M.B. Examinations. 


ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM 


With or without MECHANICS 
By J. M. Morr, M.Sc., Headmaster of 
Wigan Grammar School. Fully Illus- 
trated. With Mechanics, 4s. 6d. 
Without Mechanics, 3s. 6d. 


Mechanics, separately, 1s. 6d. 

“ A very well-written book, intended to meet 
the requirements of the First School Examina- 
tion. e most striking thing about it is the way 
in which it never loses sizht of the applications 
of electricity.” —The A.M.A. 


A NUMERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY 


By the Rev. B. C. Morony, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Rugby School. 
With Examples and Revision Papers. 
| 3s. 
“A sound little book which lays stress on 
essentials without introducing too many diffi- 
culties in an early stage.’’—-The A.M.A. 


ELEMENTARY 
BOTANY 


By W. Watson, D.Sc., Biology Master, 


Taunton School. 6s. 6d. 

“ This pleasantly written book is serviceable 
both in school (classroom and laboratory) and 
in the field, and is successful in correlating the 
two types of work.” —The Journal of Education. 


Educational Associations’ Conference. 


Exhibition Stand No. 3 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


NEW ZEALAND 


The recent Report of a non-party Parliamentary Committee, 
which has been overhauling the whole educa- 
Re-organization. tional system, fills 150 folio pages and ends 
with nearly a hundred unanimous recom- 
mendations—from which may be inferred the nature of much of 
the discontent. The establishment of free secondary and 
technical education in 1902 “challenged (we are told) the 
attention and admiration of the civilized world.” Many minor 
reforms followed, but “ since the Education Act of 1914 there 
has been no fundamental change, and re-organization, from the 
point of view of cost as well as of harmonious and efficient 
working, has been long overdue. . . . Though education has 
never been a battle-ground of party politics, it has never been 
other than an arena of conflict between centralist and pro- 
vincialist factions, and sectional interests in relation to the 
separate organization of primary, secondary, technical, and 
university education, strongly vested in local patriotism. Thus 
it has been said, and not without justification, that we have in 
existence in the Dominion to-day not one system of education, 
but four systems—all separately organized, and not only largely 
unco-ordinated, but to a considerable extent in competition 
with one another, and unnecessarily and wastefully multiplying 
services which ought to be correlated, and, in some respects, 
unified. ... ” 


We summarize some of the recommendations that are to 

; put matters right: Primary school course to 
Recommendations. end at I1 plus, and compulsory secondary 

education to continue to 15. All curricula 

to include practical instruction in agriculture and allied sub- 
jects. Control of primary, secondary, and technical educa- 
tion to be unified, with a single inspectorate including one 
woman. One Teachers’ Register for the whole teaching service 
(see below), with a single salary scale “ based upon the principle 
of the payment of the teacher instead of the position.” Numerical 
grading (see below) of primary teachers to be abolished. Appoint- 
ments to be entrusted to a National Appointments Committee. 


The New Zealand University to be disestablished, and existing 
university colleges, agricultural colleges, research institutions, and 
teachers’ training colleges to be consolidated within each island 
to form two self-contained universities, with reciprocity in 
degrees and diplomas, and ‘‘ with the Department of Education 
and of Scientific and Industria] Research in each under the same 
ministerial control. ... ”’ 


2 


The “cold grip ” of the external examination system to be 
everywhere modified. Class records to be of 

reee rin equal weight with formal examinations, which, 
in the universities, are to be brought into line 
with the best British standards. The essential function of the 
universities to be teaching and research rather than degree- 
granting. The lecturing staff of the training colleges to be con- 
solidated with that of the university schools of education and 
psychological clinics to form one strong School of Education 
in each centre, with due provision for educational research 
work and degrees in education. A Faculty of Education to 
be set up in each university college, to consist of representa- 
tives of the college, the Education Department, and the New 
Zealand Federation of Teachers, with power to make regulations 
for adequate teaching practice. The new Northern and Southern 
Universities each to set up a Faculty of Technical Education. 
The individual ‘‘ progress-card ’’ now in use in primary schools 
to be extended to intermediate and senior stages, and the school- 
leaving certificate (at 15), and the higher leaving certificate (at 18), 
to be issued on that basis. The open-air type of school to be 
encouraged. Home-work in primary schools to be discouraged 
(prohibited in grammar and arithmetic), and in all schools to be 
reduced to a minimum. Corporal punishment to be reduced toa 
minimum—with full records. ‘‘ In view of the great importance 
to humanity of.the League of Nations, steps to be taken imme- 
diately to ensure that in all training colleges and schools, the 
history, constitution, achievements, and objects of the League 
be effectively taught.” The change-over to compulsory inter- 
mediate education to be effected as soon as possible. A definite 

(Continued on page 44) 
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PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


33rd ANNUAL EDITION 


**_New CLUB, JOHANNESBURG. 


‘* Our members find this publication very useful. 
“ As a reference book it has proved of great value to the members of the Club and will always find a place on the shelves of the 
Reference Library.’’—UNITED SERVICE CLUB, LTD., SIMLA. 


“ The members find your ‘ List’ a most useful publication.’’—-SELANGOR CLUB, KUALA LUMPUR. 


“ It is much ap ory pt by our members, specially by fathers of boys who are being sent heme to schools, and on several occasions 
we have been sakes for loan of same.’"—CLUB DE RESIDENTES EXTRANJEROS, BUENOS AIRES. 


“I am requested by the Secretary to write and thank you for presenting, once again, your ‘ List of Schools ’ for use in the Club- 
It is very Y frequently aa to, and the Club much appreciates the continuance of your kindness and courtesy.’’—RoYAL SOCIETIES CLUB; 


AMES’S STREET, S.W 


Principals wishing to have their schools 
included in the next issue should apply 
for terms, proof of value, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, scenes’ 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5053 
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scheme to be worked out for the systematic reduction of the size 
of classes to a maximum of thirty-five within five years. 


On the proposed single Register the Committee comments 
thus: “ One of the most hopeful signs of the 
new movement in education is the recent 
establishment of the Teachers’ Federation, 
in which the ideal of a united teaching 
service has been happily realized. The precedent thus set should 
be followed by the parallel organization by the State of the whole 
teaching profession upon a unified national basis.” And on the 
existing system of ‘‘ numerical grading”: ‘ Investigation 
certainly justifies the criticisms. For fifty-two inspectors to 
attempt to assess 6,341 teachers in numerical ratio under each 
of the following heads—skill in teaching ; personality, discipline, 
and environment; organization and management; academic 
attainments ; service, and relative efficiency—seems to be almost 
incredible. Yet that is what is actually done every year in the 
primary service, the whole body of the teachers being finally 
placed in mathematical order.”’ 


The State primary schools are in theory secular, but religious 
POES te ti teaching is not absolutely excluded. Under 
dohai. the so-called Nelson system, ‘“‘ ministers of 
religion or other voluntary instructors may, 
subject to the consent of the Schools Committee, give Bible 
lessons to the children outside school hours for one half-hour a 
week. Attendance is voluntary.” The Committee “ did not feel 
justified in advocating any radical change in the existing practice, 
but is of opinion that much greater use could be made of the 
opportunities offered, and therefore recommends that no system 
of religious instruction in State schools should be authorized 
such as will compulsorily require any teacher to disclose his or 
her religious beliefs, or to take part in religious exercises ; but 
that, on the other hand, the fullest liberty should be given to those 
teachers who desire to assist in the Nelson or any similar system 
of religious instruction that may be authorized by law.” 


Since the above was written, and almost as we go to press, 
we have received from the Minister of Educa- 
tion his Report for 1929—a further 250 folio 
pages. Important as this is, we have neither 
space nor time for more than a brief comment. We note the 


One Profession, 
One Register. 


Addendum. 


only reference to the Report of the Parliamentary Committee: 
‘It will be presented to Parliament now sitting, and it is con- 
fidently anticipated that as a result of the searching investiga- 
tions that have been made, important changes will be made 
bearing particularly on the inter-relation of primary, secondary, 
and technical schools.” And we have culled a few statistics: 
Total population, 1,500,000. In Government primary schools 
about 200,000 children. In private primary (denominational 
and undenominational), 27,000. In correspondence schools (in 
remote districts), some 800. The 15,000 native children at school 
are almost equally divided between boys and girls, and between 
purely native schools and the ordinary public schools. In this 
connexion the Director comments: ‘‘ When the native schools 
were taken over by the Department in 1880 the total roll was 
just over a thousand. Some twenty years ago it was thought 
that the Maori race was passing away, and it was even suggested 
that the native schools were among the contributing causes. 
The regular increase in the numbers attending the schools, 
however, and the present high physical and intellectual standard 
of the Maori race (eight hold university scholarships), prove 
completely that such a view was entirely unfounded.” Of the 
30,000 pupils in secondary schools, no less than 97 per cent hold 
free places, and of the 5,000 university students as many as 
50 per cent. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL PsyCHOLOGY.—The 
Institute celebrates its tenth birthday next year, and in every 
direction its various activities have been growing apace. Conse- 
quently Dr. C. S. Myers, who has been Director of the Institute 
since its inception, has asked to be released from the duties of 
directorship, and has been appointed Principal in order that he 
may devote the whole of his time to the Institute’s research and 
educational activities. Dr. G. H. Miles, who has been Assistant 
Director for several years, has now been appointed Director of 
the Institute, and will take charge of the whole of its practical 
activities. The number of firms requesting advice from the 


Institute has been a record one this year, and the number of 
young people applying to the Institute for recommendations as 
to the careers to which they are best suited has increased by 
50 per cent on last year. 


INVALUABLE FOR SCHOOL REFERENCE 


NUTTALL’S 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


New Enlarged Edition. 


Over 125,000 references with appendices 
on currencies of the Empire, geographi- 
cal names with their pronunciations, 
prefixes, suffixes, &c. 


THE NUTTALL 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


New and entirely Revised Edition. 


Over 20,000 references, with appendices 
giving populations, 
authors and artists, 
drama and fiction, &c. 


THE NUTTALL 
DICTIONARY OF 
QUOTATIONS 


New Edition, with Supplement. 


Containing many modern quotations. 
Over 31,000 references from English and 


pseudonyms of 


characters in foreign sources, including phrases, 
mottoes, maxims, proverbs, definitions, 


&c. 


A complete Reference Library in Three Volumes 


Each Volume 7s. 6d. net, cloth bound, or 10s. 6d. net, quarter-bound morocco 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD., Il-4 Bedford Court, London, W.C. 2 
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GREGG BOOKS 


A JUNIOR PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH COURSE 
(ON THE REFORM METHOD) 


PART FOR PUPILS OF PAGES PAPER CLOTH 
I. 8-9 years <= 64 ee 8d. net. 10d. net 
II. 9-10 ,, ‘9 96 a 10d. net 1s. net 
III. 10-11 ,, PE 96 sg 10d. net 1s. net 


A PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH COURSE 
(ON THE REFORM METHOD) 


PART FOR PUPILS OF PAGES FULL CLOTH 
I 11-13 years 204 2s. 6d. net 
II -l4 ,, 243 2s. 6d. net 
II, 13-15 , ‘s .. 260 2s. 6d. net 
IV. 14-16 ,„ ee .. 336 3s. Od. net 


THE KERN BOOKS OF PROSE AND VERSE 
(JUNIOR SERIES) 


PART FOR PUPILS OF PAGES PAPER CLOTH 
I 8—9 years a Re 8d. net 10d. net 
II. 9-10 ,, pi so 96 «a 10d. net ie. net 
Ill. 10-11 ,, <a a 90 «w 100 net -1s net 
(SENIOR SERIES) 

PART FOR PUPILS OF PAGES CLOTH 
I 11-12 years 126 ls. 6d. net 
II. 12-13 , 156 1s. 9d. net 
III. 13-14 ,, : ae) sae . 2s. Od. net 
Vs 14-15 ,„ ite vo: 216 va -. 2s. 6d. net 


A MATRICULATION AND GENERAL ENGLISH COURSE 

450 pages ; Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. (Teacher's specimen copy, 2s. 6d.) 
This book aims to provide a course of about Faria ‘standard 
which shall be practical, up to date, and comprehensive. No other 
book should be required, except texts. Précis work is very fully 
covered, and so is essay writing. 


These are a few from the wide range of Gregg Tert-books covering many 
subjects. Send for complete catalogue to 


The Greg¢ Publishing Co., Ltd. 
36-38 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


= the shorthand 


that can be READ 


BRITISH 
EPIDIASCOPES 


FOR THE 
PROJECTION OF 


LANTERN SLIDES 


and 


OPAQUE OBJECTS 


PRICES from £30 
NEW 
HIGH INTENSITY 
MODEL 
NOW READY 


NEW CATALOGUE 


OF 
OPTICAL LANTERNS, SCIENCE LANTERNS, 
EPIDIASCOPES, and other PROJECTION 
APPARATUS 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


NOW READY 


S NEWTON & CO. 


Manufacturers of Optical Projection Apparatus 
72 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


EARTH AND $KY 


A brief account of the Earth’s situation 
in space with some account of its internal 
structure 


By 
C H. DOBINSON, M.A., B.Sc., FGS: 


Mill Hill School 


Author of ‘‘ Chemistry of Some Common Substances "' 
in Black’s Series of Elementary Science Note-Books 


With rro illustrations and diagrams 
Demy 8vo (54 x 8? in.), cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


Earth and Sky for the first time supplies, at a very low 
price, a profusely illustrated textbook which contains 
a most interesting narrative with instructions for further 
reading for practical work and for thought-compelling 
exercises (many of them from papers set by the University 
of London and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board). 


PRESS OPINIONS 

ts purpose is to compress the results of the author's experiments in 
the teaching of elementary astronomy and geology in a form that will be 
useful to others engaged in teaching science. At the end of each chapler 
suggestions are given for practical work and for further reading. The 
tllustrations are good, the numerous photographs of celestial objects and 
terrestrial features being reinforced by many clear diagrams.’’—The Times. 
“ . . . the book also merits high praise for its wealth of photographic and 
other illustrations. ‘Things To Do' and questions make the volume 
suitable for school use, while its attractive format will commend it to the 

older reader who is approaching the subject for the first time.’’—A.M.A. 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD. 238538" 3% 


University of Strasbourg, 


FRANCE 


WINTER TERM, 1930-31 
November 3 to February 28 


SUMMER TERM begins March 2nd 


Course for Foreign Students: 
“ Institut d’Etudes Françaises Modernes.” 


Special Lectures on French Language 

and Literature for Foreign Students. 

Complete Course of Phonetics. 

Practice in Reading and Speaking, 

Translation, Dictation, Composition. 

Certificates and Diplomas at the end 
of the Session. 


Winter Sports in the Vosges. 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 


FEES: 180 frs. for the whole Term 


More detailed information about board 

and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
demand addressed to 

BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 

UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 
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Personal Paragraphs 


THE Memorial to the late Archbishop of Dublin and 
Provost of Trinity College, Dr. John Henry Bernard, who 
died in August, 1927, has now beencompleted. A Scholarship 
in Mental and Moral Philosophy has been provided at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and a handsome memorial brass erected in 
the South Choir Aisle of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The latter 
was unveiled by the present Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Gregg, 
on Thursday, December 11. A large congregation of friends 
and subscribers heard his eloquent tribute to the authority 
and scholarship of one of the greatest statesmen, scholars, and 
educators whom the Church of {reland has produced. 

* * * 


Dr. SPENSER, writer of the article on ‘‘ Commercial 
Education and Salesmanship in Schools ’”’ in the present 
issue, has had wide experience of the subject with which 
he deals. At the High School of Glasgow, of which he was 
Rector, he instituted a course for pupils who had obtained 
the Leaving Certificate of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment, and in 1903 succeeded Mr. Lewis Paton at University 
College School, which already had a three years’ supra- 
Matriculation course up to the standard of the London 
Intermediate Examination in Economics. From 1920 to 
1928 Dr. Spenser was Headmaster of the High Pavement 
School, Nottingham. He was President of the Incorporated 
Association of Headmasters in 1912. 

> it * 

ASSISTANT masters throughout the country will hear with 
regret that the death occurred, on December 6, of Mr. A. L. 
Watson, J.P., C.C., Second Master of Enfield Grammar 
School and Treasurer of the Assistant Masters’ Association. 
Mr. Watson became a master at Hertford Grammar School 
in 1888, and since 1891 had taught at Enfield. He was 
known throughout Hertfordshire by his public work and 
by his activities in friendly society work. He was a member 


of the County Council and Higher Education Committee, 
a magistrate, and a prominent figure in public life at 
Hoddesdon. He held high office in the Independent Order 
of Oddfellows, with which he had been associated for many 
years. In the Assistant Masters’ Association he was a 
national figure; he had been Chairman of the Middlesex 
Branch and one of the chief advisers at the formation of 
the Provident Society known as S.T.U.T.I.S. He was 
active in the work of the Benevolent Fund and Finance 
Committees and had been Treasurer of the Association 
since 1920. Physically, he was a striking figure, being 
massively built and of a fine appearance. In private life 
he was a devoted husband and father; he was attached 
to his home and notably fond of children. In public life 
his honesty of purpose and great kindliness had made him 
a host of friends everywhere. 
+ * * 

MR. J. F. USHERWoop has been appointed Headmaster 
of St. Dunstan’s College, Catford, in succession to the late 
Rev. F. G. Forder. Mr. Usherwood was educated at the 
Roan School, Greenwich, and proceeded to St. John’s College, 
Oxford, as an Exhibitioner, taking his degree with second- 
class honours in history. He returned to the Roan School 
for a short time as an assistant master and joined the staff 
of St. Dunstan’s in 1902, under Mr. C. M. Stuart. He wasa 
strong supporter of the I.A.A.M., and as Honorary Secretary 
of the Committee which prepared the Memorandum on the 
Teaching of English, published by the Association in 1923, 
he was largely responsible for the success which it achieved. 
During the severe illness of Mr. Forder some years ago, Mr. 
Usherwood, as Second Master, took charge of the School 
for some time. He was appointed Headmaster of Brockley 
County School in 1927 and now returns to St. Dunstan's. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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ee GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 3 
oe The World Mapped. Being a short history of attempts to 

map the world from antiquity to the 20th century. With 10 ¢¢ 
¢¢ plates and other illustrations. By I. J. Curnow, B.A., Ph.D. 
ee Price, 5s. 

33 National Parks and the Heritage of Scenery. By VAUGHAN 
$$ Cornisa, D.Sc. Price, 5s 

$3 London on the Thames. A Study of the natural conditions 
$è that influenced the birth and growth of a great city. With a large 


$2 number of maps and diagrams. By H. Ormspy, B.Sc. Price 4s. 6d. 
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OXFORD MUSIC 


A New Series for Schools 


The Clarendon Song Books 


Edited by W. GILLIES WHITTAKER, HERBERT WISEMAN, 
and JOHN WISHART 
Now completed in six Looks, this series has already been adopted 
by schools of every type all over the country. The songs chosen 
are unhackneyed and carefully graded, each book being slightly 
more advanced in standard than the previous one. 
Piano Edition - - - 2s. 6d., or Linen-backed, 3s. 
Words and Melody (Staff) Edition, 6d., 2 9° 8d. 
Sol-fa Edition - = = = 6d., ae 8d. 


The majority of the songs from each book i published as separate 


leaflets, at 1$d.-2d. ea 
A List will be sent on application 


‘ All the editions are beautifully printed, and no adverse criticisms 
can be made.’—Teachers' World. 


The ABC of Music 


T. CAMPBELL YOUNG. Two volumes, each 3s. 6d. net. 


A new and original method, making considerable use of pic- 
torial suggestions, for teaching the rudiments of Pitch, Time and 
Rhythm, Voice Production, Modulation, &c. Aural Appreciation 
and Song-Singing are also dealt with. The hooks are simply und 
interestingly written throughout, and presuppose alsolutely no 
knowledge on the part of the pon The author has had a long 
experience as a music teacher in elementary schools. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Aeolian Hall, New Bond Street, London, W. I 
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-~=SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD 


Nouveau Lexique . A First Biology 
FRENCH-ENGLISH, Second Edition, with added By Prof. MANGHAM and Prof. W. RAE SHERRIFFS. An 
words and three useful appendices. By H. N. ADAIR, M.A. Introduction to Biology for Middle and Lower Forms. 
Cloth, 28. 6d. Second Impression. Profusely Illustiated. 2s. 6d. 
“Very carefully compiled and helpful. . . . May be warmly recommende A SECOND BIOLOGY, covering the syllabus 


adop rT Ed ion. : : : : 
anes ie laid a taal of the School Certificate Examinations. In the press, 
ENGLISH-FRENCH. Part of ‘* Nouveau Lexique.” to be issued in the spring. 


Over 600 pages. Inthe press for publication in the spring. The Properties of Matter 


New Term French Texts By W. H. Spixes, B.A. For VI Form syllabus in 


General Editor, H. N. ADAIR. Modern Copyright Tales, Physics; with: numerous diagiams; 4e; 
with Illustrations and comprehensive Vocabulary. Stiff 


Covers, 9d. Cloth Limp, 18. each. Chemical Composition 
eg amis DE GHieoT. Eau NT An Account of the Methods by which Atomic Weights 
3. LE TRÉSOR DU CAPITAINE MANCHOT an o'ecular Formulae nave Deen determined. Dy 
4. ‘VIVE LA NASSOVIE !*”’ (carly in 1931) A. K. Goarpb, M.A., Ph.D. With Examples, Dia- 
Others in Preparation. grams, &c. Nearly ready ; probable price, Bs. 6d. 


French Poems of To-day Chemical Analysis 


Compiled by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE and ISABELLE H. 
CLARKE, M.A. With Notes on the Authors. Third By D. B. Briaocs, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. For Higher 
Impression. School Edition, 3s. 6d. Cloth, Ss. net. Cert., &c., 68. Or separately, Qualitative Analysis, 


3s. 6d. Quantitative Analysis, 3s. 6d. 


French Prose of To-day E , tal Ch : 
| Edited by the compilers of *“ French Poems of To-day.” xperimenta emistry 


School Edition, 38. 6d. Cloth, Ss. net. By F. Luxe, B.Sc., and R. J. SAUNDERS. A simple 
Course for Beginners. Clear diagrams, 28. 


A Second Daffodil Poetry Book : 
Compiled by ErHet L. Fowzer, B.A. Cloth, pictorial || Algebraic Geometry 


cover, 38. 6d. net; cloth boards, 28. 6d.; in two parts, A first Course, with examples, diagrams, &c. By 
stiff covers, 18. each. Supplementary to the popular M. P. MESHENBERG. With Answers. Cloth, 38. 6d. 
(Gii Book. Detailed Prospectuses from Jjj 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. Vols. in stock 
A RE S E ARCH WO RK on every conccivable subject, including the largest stock 
of Educational Books in the British Isles. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PURCHASED. 


The Practical Dog Book, unstintedly FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


commended in The Times Literary Sup- 
plement (December 4th). The first 


Epwarp C. Asn’s great work on Dogs 


authentic history of dogs, a continuation “ This magazine is keeping its old friends and making 
of Mr. Ash’s important work, Dogs, Their new ones, both readers and advertisere. More thought 
‘ History and Development. and enthusiasm are being put into the making of this 
‘t Magazine of the Leaders’ than ever before. The fact is 
From all Booksellers £1 Is. being recognized.” 
a ; This is the opinion of the Boston ‘‘Journal of Education’? 
SIMPKIN MARSHALL LTD.; Stationers’ Hall Court, conoerning ‘‘ The Journal of Education.” 


LONDON, E.C. 4 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
THE COLLEGE OF HANDICRAFT Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 


A STATUTORY PART OF THE INSTITUTE OF HANDICRAFT TEACHERS TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
(INCORPORATED) Embroideresses. 
The College has been established by the Institute of Handicraft Patrons— 
Teachers (Inc.) under the powers granted them in their Charter H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary 
of Incorporation, and is prepared to grant "H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
— k 
CERTIFICAT PETENCY AS TEACHERS OF HANDICRAFT ee eee 
ES OF COMPE : c The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
(with Membership of the College) A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
to applicants who, being Members of the Institute, have completed satisfactorily Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 
a course of training and have passed the required examinations. not requiring full training. 
Meabe ipar e rte Classes daily, Saturdays excepted. Evening Classes for 
SSOCIATE, MBER, an 2 g Í : : : 
Academical Dress may be worn by Members and Fellows. Embroidery enn eh sige a embr oidery 
All Candidates for the Examination must pursue the official Course of Study. of all kinds, plain n SWORE): cece SISEINS:: “wee 8. 
Application Forms and further particulars on receipt of stamped addressed leatherwork, &c. : 
loolscap envelope from For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 
THE REGISTRAR—THE COLLEGE OF HANDICRAFT, Branch. 
124 BELGRAVE ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD is retiring at the end of the year 
from the publishing firm of Edward Arnold & Co. The 
business will be carried on under the same name by Mr. B. W. 
Fagan and Mr. F. P. Dunn, who have been partners in the 
firm for the last ten years. 

* * * 

Mr. L. W. TAYLOR, President-elect of the Headmasters’ 
Association, has been Headmaster of Darlington Grammar 
School since 1913. He is an old pupil of Warwick School 
and graduated with a second class in Modern History in 
1901. Before appointment to Darlington he gained ex- 
perience as an assistant master at Stratford-on-Avon 
Grammar School and Bournemouth College. He served in 


France during the War as Captain in the Durham Light 

Infantry. Wounded in 1918, he was taken as a prisoner of 

war to Germany and suffered great hardship. He has been 

an active member of the Headmasters’ Association for 

many years and has given great service as Chairman of 

the Examinations Committee. 
* * * 

Mr. P. H. GRIMSHAW has been appointed Keeper of the 
Natural History Department in the Royal Scottish Museum 
in succession to Dr. J. Ritchie, who was recently appointed 
to be Regius Professor of Natural History in the University 
of Aberdeen. 

ONLOOKER. 


Varia 


It is announced in The Bookmark, the organ of Messrs. 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltp., that it is proposed to re-issue their 
“ Everyman’s Encyclopaedia ” during the course of the year. 

a % 2 


The Wykeham Press, Winchester, has announced the forth- 
coming publication of “ The Story of Odiham Grammar Schoal,”’ 
by C. H. S. Willson and F. E. Hanford. 

+% $ * 


The Children’s Theatre (81 Endell Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
W.C. 2), reopened on December 23 for a special Christmas 
session. A pantomine—Jack and the Beanstalk—will be given 
daily at 2.15 p.m., and a variety programme at 5.45 in the 
afternoon. Special arrangements can be made for schools. 

@ * & 


Messrs. Nelson have in preparation a set of four history 
manuals for senior schools and departments which will be 
known as ‘‘ The House of History,” and be arranged in four 
ascending ‘‘ Storeys.” ‘‘ The House of History ” is intended 
to follow Messrs. Nelson’s Junior Series known as ‘‘ The Founda- 
tions of History,” and both series are under the general editorship 
of Mr. F. J. Weaver of the Historical Association, and Dr. 
Richard Wilson. 


The first part of the November issue of the Cambridge Bulletin, 
the organ of the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, is given over 
to science books. Pride of place is taken by Sir James Jeans’s 
two remarkable books, “ The Mysterious Universe,” and “ The 
Universe Around Us”; the first of these sold 10,000 copies 
within two days of issue, while the second has sold about 40,000 
copies, is now in its second edition, and is being translated into 
seven European languages. Another important book is Mr. 
W. C. D. Dampier-Whetham’s * A History of Science and its 
Relations with Philosophy and Religion,” which has quickly 
reached a second edition. 

bai * * 

Two new Book Lists have been issued by the NATIONAL Book 
CounciL, 3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. No. 23 (Books for 
Young People), is based on the old list entitled a Children’s 
Library, but is about five times as big ; it has been prepared by 
The Teachers World, with the assistance of Mr. Berwick Sayers, 
of Croydon Public Libraries. No. 129 (Britain and Ireland for 
the Traveller) has been compiled by the Travel Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland; it includes only books of. fairly 
wide application, but there is list of well-known guide books which 
should give all the additional information required. 


Of Great Interest to all History Specialists | 
BRITISH HISTORY 


By RAMSAY MUIR, M.A., 


Formerly Professor of Modern History in the Universities of Liverpool and Manchester. 


An entirely new survey of the History of all the British Peoples. 
Issued in the following forms: 


Specially written for Schools. 
Bound complete in one volume, 836 pages. 7s. 6d. 
Also in FOUR PARTS FOR SCHOOL USE :— 
Part 
Part II.—EMPIRE AND LIBERTY 


*Part [Va.—1783 to 1929. 93s. 6d. 
*Part IVB.—1714 to 1929. 48. 6d. 


*These enlargements of Part IV are specially bound up for the use of schools which take longer periods. 


Specimen Part will be sent if desired. 


PHILIPS’ 


NEW SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


By RAMSAY MUIR and GEORGE PHILIP 


New Edition, rearranged and greatly enlarged. With a completely new series of 145 coloured maps, 
The increasing popularity of this Atlas, originally 
published in 1910 as the New School Atlas of Modern History, has induced the Publishers to 
expand the scheme by including new plates devoted to Ancient History. In its new form the Atlas 
can claim to be the only English work which covers the whole ground of Universal History in a 


new illustrated Introduction, and Index. 


thoroughly adequate manner. 
Size: Demy 4to (9 x 1l in.) Cloth boards, 5s. 


Please write for free specimen Map and detailed 
Prospectus, or a copy of the Atlas for inspection. 


t The stional maps are a 
tremendous improvement.” 
A HISTORY MASTER 


I.—THE PEOPLES OF THE ISLANDS (to 1485), 28. 6d, 
1485-1714), 
Part III.—A CENTURY OF CONFLICT (1688-1815), 3s. 

Part IV.—FROM WATERLOO TO GENEVA (1815-1929), 38. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN 


MATRICULATION HISTORY 


By W. T. WILLIAMS, M.A., 

F. ADAMS, and S. H. McGRADY, M.A. 
Original, scientifically arranged Exercises consti- 
tuting a medium through which essential facts 
can be ascertained. Fach page contains a chart 
or diagram for completion by the pupil on the 
page itself, and, in addition, a number of supple- 


° mentary exercises. 
ENGLISH HISTORY 
Part I. 1066-1485. Part III. 1688-1815," 
Part II. 1485-1688. Part IV. 1815-1914. 
Part V. EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1789-1914. 


Each Crown 4to (7ł x 10in.), consisting of 32 
to 40 pages, printed on drawing paper and bound 
in manilla covers. Price 10d. per part. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN 


JUNIOR HISTORY 


By S. H. MCGRADY, M.A., and W. T. WILLIAMS, 
M.A. 


On similar lines to the above. 
In four parts. 
Part I. English History, Earliest Times to 


Part II. English History, 1485-1688. 
Part III. English History, 1688-1815. 
Part IV. English History, 1815-1929. 


Each part consists of 32 to 40 pages, printed on draw- 
ing paper and strongly bound in manilla covers. 
Size Crown 4to (7 by 10in.). Price, 10d. per part. 


Copies will be sent for inspection ¥ desired. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Assistant Mistresses and Governesses 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. 


36 Sackville Street 
LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: “ GABBITAS, LONDON.” Telephone: REGENT 5878 (2 Lines). 


Invite Applications from qualified Ladies who are looking 
for posts in the Teaching Profession. This Agency, which is 
under distinguished patronage, has been established over 50 years. 


A O O O 
A O_O 
O oO 


Candidates desiring to apply for School posts should write fully to Messrs. 
GABBITAS, THRING & CO., stating their age, qualifications, and experience, 
and enclosing copies of their Testimonials. A Prospectus will be forwarded 
gratis on application. NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, and no Fee 
of any kind is due unless an Appointment be obtained through the Agency. 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS AND PARTNERSHIPS 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. have a large number of BOYS’ and 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS on the books in their Transfer Department. On learning 
a Purchaser's qualifications and requirements, they will send notices of oppor- 
tunities likely to prove suitable, without making any charge to Purchasers. 


Particulars of some School Transfers and Partnerships will be found on page 53 
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Topics and Events 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—At the annual Speech Day 
the Headmaster, Dr. J. H. E. Crees, who presided, said that the 
last school year had been uneventful but marked by solid 
progress. It was hoped, in 1931, to celebrate the 550th anni- 
versary of the School’s foundation, and an appeal would be 
issued to all friends of the School asking for subscriptions to a 
fund to provide improved and enlarged accommodation for the 
teaching of science. The prizes were distributed by Prebendary 
Murray Ragg, a former Headmaster of the School. 

* * * 

LECTURES AT THE LONDON Day TRAINING COLLEGE.—On 
Wednesday and Thursday, January 14 and 15, 1931, Monsieur 
Jean Piaget, Professor in the University of Geneva and Director 
of the Institut J. J. Rousseau, will deliver in French two lectures 
on “ L’Influence du facteur social dans le développement de 
l'Enfant.” The lectures have been arranged by the University 
of London, and will take place at London Day Training College, 
Southampton Row, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m. on each day. Admission 


is free, without ticket. 
* + 


RoyaL ACADEMY OF Music.—The following awards have 
been made: The Hubert Kiver Prize (Composition) to Norman 
Askew (London); The Hine Gift (Composition) to Moura G. 
Johnstone (Saltash); The Rutson Memorial Prize (Sopranos) to 
Muriel Page (London); The Rutson Memorial Prize (Tenors) to 
James Topping (Wigan); The R.A.M. Club Prize (Quartet) to 
David Taylor (first violin); Watson Forbes (second violin) ; 
Gwynne Edwards (viola); and D: Ffrangcon Thomas (’cello). 
The Fred Walker Prize (Contraltos) to Esther Hulbert (Good- 
mayes). The Sainton Dolby Prize (Contraltos) to E. Margaret 
Haslett (Ballymena). 


* * 


ANNA WESTMACOTT AND TEACHERS’ GUILD BENEVOLENT 
Funps.—On the liquidation of the Education Guild a trust 
was formed to administer its various benevolent funds, namely 
the Anna Westmacott Fund (which was for some twenty years 
administered by the Teachers’ Guild) and the Teachers’ Guild’s 


PRIZE Essay COMPETITION 


own Benevolent Fund which was established in 1898. The former 
was established for the benefit of women teachers in high schools 
and other schools for the higher education of girls in cases of 
illness or overwork or for needful relaxation, and the latter fund 
for the relief of deserving men or women teachers in distress 
through temporary and unforeseen causes. The address is now 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1, with Miss Ruth Young as Clerk to 


the Trustees. 
x a *x 


ALBERT KAHN TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIPS.—The Trustees of 
the above-named Foundation yearly elect one or more persons 
as Fellows. The essential object of the Foundation is to enable 
persons of proved intellectual attainments to enjoy a year’s 
travel round the world, free from all professional pursuits, with 
a view to an unprejudiced survey of various civilizations, and 
the acquisition of a more generous and philosophic outlook on 
human life. In no sense is it the intention of the Founder to 
further any special line of individual or academical research. 
Women as well as men are eligible for election. No age limit is 
imposed, but persons between the ages of 25 and 35 are preferred. 
Candidates are required to undergo a medical examination. The 
value of each Fellowship was originally £660 ; but since 1920 it 
has each year been raised, in order to meet the existing economic 
conditions, to £1,000. Candidates must be British subjects, 
graduates of, or persons who have passed the examinations 
required for a degree in, some university in Great Britain or 
Ireland. Nominations are in the hands of the Vice-Chancellors 
of the universities of Great Britain and Ireland, the President of 
the Royal Society, and the President of the British Academy, 
each of whom may nominate only one candidate each year. 
Qualified persons desiring nomination should approach one of 
the nominators mentioned in the preceding paragraph, preferably 
during the month of January, or very early in February. Nomin- 
ations are made at the end of February, and the election takes 
place in May. Further particulars may be obtained from The 
Secretary to the A. K. Trustees, The University of London, 
South Kensington, S.W. 7. 


ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


A NEW DEPARTURE 
“ The Journal of Education ” offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 


Great Britain or Ireland. 
The 


age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. 


In future, therefore, 


candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 
Essays should be sent in not later than March 6, 1931. 
No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 
Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 


by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 


shall be final. 


While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 


Accurate grammar and spelling ; clear and pointed statement ; sound information; apt illustration; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 
“ Fine writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 


essay. 
regarded as a distinct merit. 


On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 
(This is essential.) 


2. The candidate’s age last birthday. 


3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 


4. A declaration signed by the head of the school: (a) Confirming the candidate’s age; (b) That 


the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 


On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 


it should be posted to: 


Mr. WILt1AM Rice, “The Journal of Education,” Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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Typical School Curricula and 
Time Tables 


II—PUBLIC SCHOOLS—RUGBY 
By T. L. THomas, B.A. 


T the school about which this article is written there 
are 624 boys, nearly all of whom are boarders; of 
these the School House takes about eighty and the other 
nine boarding houses about fifty-eight each. The thirty 
day boys are members of the Town House. There is a 
teaching staff of fifty-five, which includes eight teachers of 
music, two of drawing, and a physical-training instructor. 
The general organization and curriculum of the school will 
be described under the following headings: (1) The Daily 
scheme of Hours; (2) The Forms and Divisions of the 
School ; (3) The Relative Amount of Time Spent on various 
Subjects in the different Parts of the School; (4) The 
Activities of Out-of-School Hours. 

The Scheme of Hours. This varies with the time of vear, 
and during each year there are three different arrange- 
ments: (1) For the first part of the Advent Term (up to 
November 1); (2) For the remainder of the Advent Term, 
and for the Lent Term; (3) For the Summer Term. Each 
week there are three whole school days and three half- 
holidays. The whole school days are on Mondays, Wed- 
hesdays, and Fridays, when there are seven lessons each 
day; and the half-holidays are on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, with four lessons each day. In addition 
there is usually one Scripture lesson each Sunday morning. 

When the scheme for summer hours is in force, there is a 
service in chapel and a lesson before breakfast each day, 
but during the winter there are no school engagements 
before 9 a.m. 


The detailed arrangements are shown in Fig r. The 
left-hand column is divided into half-hourly tntervals, and 
the length of time of each lesson can be seen at a glance. 


SUMMER HOURS WINTER HOURS 


ADVENT TERM from 
Nov. Land LENT TERM 


ADVENT TERM 
to November 1 


SUMMER TERM 


Mon.,Wed., Tu., Th., | Mon.,Wed., Tu., Th., |Mon.,Wed.,  Tu..Th., 
Fri. Sat. ri. Sat. Fri. Sat. 
cual PEL 
7.30 
eee je Ist ileso 
8 Ist Liesson 7,30-18.15 —— —|— ———— 
7.45/-8.30 ———— 
8.30 St ae Se ea | BREAK FAST 
BREAK FAST | 
9 BREAK|FAST | --— aa ocr Ris 
=l m] Ist Lesson I CHAPEL | 
9.30 eee 2nd Lesson:2nd Lesson} 9-945 | Jst Lesson 


2nd Lesson|2nd Lesson} 9.15—-L0 Ww. 15-10 


10 9.30-10.15 -a 9.15-10.15 2nd Lesson —————— 
——_—-——-| 9.30-10.30 -—=—-| 9.50-10.30 2nd Lesson 
10.30 Prep Zed 
Prep. Prep. | =e 
ll ——S = =| 10.5~11 
3rd Lesson] ----— 3rd Lesson} — ee: 
11.30 [3rd Lesson 10.45-11.30,3rd_) Lesson] 10.45-11.30 
11-11.45 3rd Lesson 2s 1-11.45 JOLT Prep. 
c . 4th Lesson |— —— -j4th Lesson —- -- ----— 
12 4th Lesson 11.35-12.20 Prep 11.35-12.20 3rd Lesson 
11.50-12.30 aa Sg a E 
12.30 |- — oe Ga 
4th Lesson tth Lesson 
1 12.30-1.15 12.35-1.15 
12.40-1.25 ee pte Weer 
1 a ie we ie 
DIN'NER DIN NER DIN NER 
P ~ 
2.30 J ———— SS 
3 5th T,esson | 
2.30-3.15. 
<E a a a ———- _—- 
6th Lesson 5th Lesson 5th Lesson; 
4 3.20-4.5 
=e 3.30-4.15 8.30-4.15 | 
7th Lesson ieee EEEE = 
4.30 6th Lesson th Lesson 
4.10-4.55 
5 DPE 4.20-5.5 4.20-5.5 | 
5.30 7th Lesson 7th Lesson 
5.10-5.55 5.10-5.55 
6 =< & 


Fic. I. SCHEME OF HOURS 


A special feature of the time-table is the arrangement 
for a period of preparation for some of the morning lessons. 
This is usually forty-five minutes in length, fifteen minutes 
for a break, and thirty for preparation. the work being done 
in the boys’ own studics. For science and mathematics 
this period is often taken in school, the lessons being thus 
increased by thirty minutes. 

Between each of the afternoon lessons, and before 
morning lessons that are not preceded by a preparation 
period, there is a five minutes’ interval to allow boys to 
pass from one form room to another; during winter bours on 
whole school days there is an interval of fifteen minutes 
between second and third lessons. A period of eighty 
minutes is set aside each evening for preparation. Most 
boys of the Middle and Lower Schools are normally under 
supervision for sixty minutes of this. On Sundays there 
is Scripture preparation for forty-five minutes. 


The Divisions of the School. The school is divided into: 


(1) The Upper School, Classical and Modern Sides ; 
(2) The Middle School ; 
(3) The Lower School. 


These are subdivided into forms, the names and arrange- 
ment of which, including the approximate number and 
average age of each form, are given in Fig. 2. 

For the teaching of certain subjects, forms are grouped 
together and called blocks. These blocks are then sub- 
divided into sets. Subjects such as Latin, Greek, French, 
English, and history are usually taught by forms and are 
called form subjects, whereas mathematics and science, 
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UPPER SCHOOL 


CLASSICAL SIDE 


Sixth Form. Upper Bench.. 13 
Lower Bench.. 17 


17 vrs. 5 mo. 
17 yrs. O mo. 


Lower Middle I 
Lower Middle II 


< 

The Twenty Classical i. 20 16 yrs. 6 mo. 
y Upper Fifth A Classical se 20 16 yrs. I mo. 
al 

Lower Fifth A Classical s “EF 15 yrs. 9 mo. 
A 
m | Upper Middle I 
gy | Upper Middle II 
y | Upper Middle III.. 
a) 


Brock F 


Lower Middle III .. 


BLOCE G 


| Lower School 


LOWER SCHOOL 


MODERN SIDE 


y Sixth Modern .. Pe °) 17 yrs. 10 mo. 
o 

m 

4 The Twenty Modern .. 30 17 yrs. 6 mo. 

Q Upper Fifth B Modern 30 17 yrs. 3 mo. 

mM Upper Fifth C Modern 21 17 yrs. 3 mo. 


Lower Fifth B Modern 28 
Lower Fifth C Modern 28 


16 yrs. II mo. 
16 yrs. 9 mo. 


MIDDLE SCHOOL 


A 28 - she 15 yrs. 7 mo 
B 28 ... 16 yrs. 5 mo 
A 28 .. I6 YTS. 2 mo. 
B 28 s 15 yrs. 7 mo 
A 30 a.‘ 15 yrs. 8 mo 
B 30 ex 15 yrs. I mo. 
A 30 I5 yrs. I mo 
B 30 a.‘ 15 yrs. I mo 
A 30 ~—Ot.. 14 yrs. 9 mo. 
B 30 Z 14 yrs. 8 mo. 
A 27 ns 14 yrs. 2 mo 
B 24 14 yrs. 3 mo 

26 14 yrs. O mo. 


Fic. Il. 


NoteE.—(1) Forms marked A, B, and C are parallel. 


&c., are taught by sets and are called set subjects. This 
scheme facilitates the redistribution of boys according to 
their attainments in various subjects. Thus a boy might 
be in the bottom form of a block, but in the top set for 
mathematics and the second set for science, &c. Except 
in the case of the A, B, and C blocks, which rank as parallel, 
there is no dovetailing of the work of one block with that 
of another. 

The form into which a boy is placed on entering the 
school depends on his work either in the Common Entrance 
Examination or in the Entrance Scholarship Examination. 
The majority of those who qualify in the Common 
Entrance Examination are placed in the Lower School or 
Lower Middle III. Those who do well in the Scholarship 
Examination, but who do not win scholarships, are often 
placed in Lower Middle I or Upper Middle III. Scholars 
are usually placed in some form between Upper Middle 
III and the Lower Fifth. Promotion from one form to 
another, depends on the final form order at the end of the 
preceding term. This order is obtained from marks for all 
subjects, including set subjects. 


Curriculum.—The number of periods devoted to various 
subjects in each part of the school will now he described, 
and it will help the reader considerably if he makes frequent 
reference to Fig. 3. From the scheme of hours given above 
it will be seen that there are thirty-four teaching periods 
each week, two of these are devoted to Scripture (one on 
Sunday and one on Monday). It is taught as a form subject 
throughout the school, and no further reference wıll be 
made to it. The use that is made of the thirty-two remaining 
periods varies considerably according to the part of the 
School, but with one or two minor exceptions all the forms 
in a block spend the same amount of time on each re- 
spective subject. For this reason each block will be con- 
sidered in turn and the proportion of time allotted to each 
subject described. Generally speaking, all the boys in one 
form would do the same work as they pass up through 
the G, F, E, and D blocks. The only exception being that 
special arrangements are made for those who wish to take 


THE DIVISIONS OF THE SCHOOL 
(2) The average age given is for December. 


Greek. Before a boy leaves the D block, he should be up 
to the standard of the School Certificate Examination of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Board, and on being promoted 
he is free to choose between blocks A, B, or C, to concen- 
trate more on classics, modern languages, English subjects, 
science, or mathematics. Fuller details are given below, 
but first the work of the lower blocks is described. A 
diagram drawn to scale showing the relative number of boys 
in each block and the proportion of those taking alternative 
subjects is given in Fig. 4. 

G Block. (The Lower School and Lower Middle III, 
A and B.) All the teaching is done by forms and there is 
no subdivision into sets. The periods allotted are Latin 6, 
French 6, English 5, history 2, mathematics 5, science 2, 
geography 2, drawing 1, physical training 2, manual 
training 1. Greek can be taken as an alternative to physical 
training. 

F Block. (Lower Middle I, A and B, and Lower Middle II, 
A and B.) The general scheme is the same as in the G 
block, except that science and mathematics are taught as 
set subjects, and the two periods previously allotted to 
geography are now given to science, but physical geography 
is included as a part of the science syllabus. Greek is 
taken as an alternative to physical training in Lower 
Middle II and to drawing in Lower Middle I. 

E Block. (Upper Middle III, A and B, and Upper Middle 
II, A and B.) When a boy is placed in this block, he continues, 
or if he is young enough and shows signs of literary ability, 
he is encouraged to begin, the study of Greek, which is 
here taught in sets. Boys who learn Greek will continue 
French, but will give less time to it and to English. The 
periods allotted being: for those doing Greek, Greek 5, 
French 2, English 2; for those not doing Greek, French 5 
English 4. The regular study of physics and chemistry i: 
begun, the time for science being now increased to five periods 
but manual training is dropped as a form subject, thougt 
it may be continued in leisure time. The other periods are 
spent in Latin 6, geography 2, mathematics 5, drawing 1 
physical training 2. 
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D Block. (Upper Middle I, A and B, and Lower Fifth, 
A, B, or C.) In this block German is introduced for the 
first time, and is taken as an alternative to Greek. The 
periods for science are increased to six, at the expense of 
drawing, which now drops out. Only Latin and English 
subjects are taught as form subjects, all the remainder 
being set subjects. The periods allotted are science 6, 
mathematics 5, French 3, physical training 1, and either 
Latin 7, English subjects 4, Greek 6 or Latin 6, English 
subjects 5, German 6. 

The School Certificate Examination is usually taken in 
this block. 

Blocks A, B, and C. These three blocks rank as parallels, 
and on passing out of the D block boys have to choose the 


Scale 


LE ILL 


16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 


English subjects or modern languages, the B block, and 
for classics, the A block. The A and B blocks are grouped 
together for mathematics and science, and the B and C 
blocks for German. Boys in the Sixth form take the Higher 
Certificate Examination or the Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board in classics, mathematics, science, or modern 
subjects. 

Block A. (The Twenty and Upper Fifth, A.) Except for 
mathematics and science, all subjects are taught as form 
subjects, and the periods allotted are classics 18, English 2, 
history 2, French 3, mathematics 4, science 3. The Sixth 
form classical is not included in the A block, and has a 
special time-table. English subjects and modern languages 
occupy three periods each, and in the Upper Bench, classics 


[EET TEE EEL 


Scil English Mod. Lang 


Classics 
VICI. 5 
L.B. 'Scrip | Classics Maths| Hist. | Mod. Lang 
| A. = | Classics | Eng. | Hist. | French Maths. | Science 
| Latin 
B Scrip. | German English History French — Maths. Science 
| Spanish 
| | Biology 
Scrip. || German English Chemistry = - 
C. | : Physics Mathematics 
l Scrip. | German English | Mathematics 
| | . | Eng. & Hist. | Greek | French | Maths. | Science 5 
| D. Scrip Latin —-- — a 
| Eng. & Hist. | German | French Maths. | Science 3 
Fr. | Greek | Eng. | | 
| E.  lScrip Latin | Hist. | Geog. Maths. Science  |D.| P.T. 
| French | English | | 
| Science |a 
| OF. 'Serip. Latin French English | Hist. Maths. |_————— | PT. W. 
| | | Science |D. 
i | | | É | 
; ; i O 
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subjects on which they wish to concentrate, for here it is 
possible for a boy to give up Latin for extra modern lan- 
cuages, or history, or extra mathematics. Boys who are 
*pecializing in science in this part of the school learn German 
and not French, and do less English and no Latin. The 
tme so pained is spent on more advanced science and 
mathematics. Boys are not advised to take this course 
unless they show sufficient aptitude for following scientific 
stuly protitably into more advanced stages. If a boy is 
cong to the university, he must have gained credit in the 
xhool Certificate in Latin before joining this group. The 
‘oUTse is Suitable for most boys who intend to become 
engineers, to try for science or mathematical scholarships 
at the university, or to enter some branches of commerce 
ot agriculture, or the medical profession. (Special arrange- 
ments involving very little disturbance of the normal 
Curricula are made for boys intending to compete for 
RM.C. Sandhurst or R.M.A. Woolwich.) For this course, 
@ boy would enter the C block; for specialization on 


SCHOOL. 


25 and science 1, and in the Lower Bench classics 26, but 
mathematics can be alternative to classics for two periods. 

Block B. (Members of the Sixth modern, Twenty modern, 
and Upper Fifth, B, taking modern languages and English 
subjects.) English subjects are the only form subjects, and 
the periods allotted are German 6, English 5, history 4, 
French 6, Latin 6, mathematics 4, science 3. Spanish can 
be taken in the Modern Sixth and Twenty as an alternative 
to Latin. Those specializing in history take it in place of 
science or other subjects according to individual require- 
ments. 

Block C. (Members of the Sixth modern, Twenty modern, 
and Upper Fifth, C, taking mathematics and science.) All 
subjects except English (which includes some history and 
geography in Upper Fifth, C) are taken as set subjects. Those 
specializing in science spend six periods on German, four 
on English, eight on physics, eight on chemistry, and six 
on either biology or mathematics. Army candidates and 
those specializing in mathematics spend sixteen periods on 
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mathematics, six on physics, four on English, and six on 
German. 


Summary. Thus it can be seen that until a boy reaches 
the A, B, or C blocks, most of his time will be spent on the 
principal.subjects, viz. Latin, French, English subjects, and 
mathematics. German is only started in the D block and 
then as an alternative to Greek. The periods for science 
increase from two in the G block to six in the D block, 
taking the place of workshops, drawing, and gengraphy by 
degrees. 

As regards the work of the staff, there is a form master 
for each form, which he usually takes in all form subjects, 
and in addition he would generally take some other form or 
set in his own particular subject. There are four modern 
language masters who are not form masters, and also seven 
specialists in mathematics, seven in science, one in geography, 
two in drawing, and two physical training instructors. All 
these devote their whole time to their respective subjects. 
Normally masters do all their teaching in their own rooms, 
and the boys move from one room to another, according 
to the master who is teaching them. 

Marks. In each form a certain range of marks is allotted 
to each subject, the extent of the range depending largely 
on the amount of time spent on a subject during the week. 
The top boy is given the maximum, and the bottom the 
minimum. These marks, for both form and set subjects, 
are added together each fortnight in the E, F, and G blocks, 
and each half-term in the A, B, C, and D blocks. At the 
end of each term, these fortnightly or half-termly totals 
are added together, and the marks given for end-of-term 
examinations are included, and a final terms’ order is thus 
produced. Promotion from one form to another depends 
entirely on this final order. 

Out-of-School Activities. In conclusion brief reference 
may be made to some of the activities which take place in 
out-of-school hours. The times available for these are 


AA 


usually on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays from 
12.30 to 1.30 and from 2 to 3.30 during the winter, and 
from 12.30 to 1.30 and from 5 to 7 during the summer. 
Music plays an important part in the life of the school, and 
there is a special staff of nine for teaching this subject, but 
all lessons and practices, except for those specializing in 
music, take place during out-of-school hours. An all- 
embracing Natural History Societv caters for those inter- 
ested in any branch of natural history or science, and under 
its auspices lectures are arranged periodically during the 
winter, and expeditions during the summer. Theoretical . 
and practical work in astronomy is also carried out at the 
observatory. Most houses have their dramatic societies, 
and quite a feature of the Lent term is the series of plays 
which is presented by the members of these societies. 


The Officers’ Training Corps parades regularly each week 
from 2.15 to 3 p.m. on Thursdays during the winter, and 
from 5.45 to 6.45 p.m. on Wednesdays during the summer. 
There are also two field days each term, for which some 
periods of morning school are usua!ly excused. In addition 
there are numerous classes for N.C.Os, Certificate A candi- . 
dates, and recruits. The miniature rifle range is available 
for shooting throughout the year, and the long range on 
half-holidays during the summer. Boxing is taught for 
those who wish it, during the winter evenings, and in the 
summer each boy has an opportunity of bathing daily in . 
the open-air swimming bath. Most of the regular school | 
games are organized on a house basis and are played on 
half-holidays throughout the year. Rugby football is 
played during the Advent term and up to March 1 in the 
Lent term. Hockey is played during the Lent term, and 
cricket in the summer. The athletic sports are held either 
at the end of the Lent term or at the beginning of the 
Summer term. 


Individual boys make their own arrangements for such 
games as tennis, racquets, squash and fives, &c. 
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THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE EMPIRE.—In continuation of 
the series of special exhibitions to illustrate the resources of 
Empire raw materials, which have been given at the Imperial 
Institute, a special Exhibition of the Mineral Resources of 
the Empire is now being arranged, and will be opened by 
Mr. Amery on February 17, 1931. Thisexhibition, besides bringing 
out some surprising and interesting facts which are little realized 
by the general public, e.g. the vast wealth of minerals produced 
within the Empire as compared with the rest of the world, will 
also show the utilization of some of the lesser known minerals, 
which are nevertheless of great importance. Sir Robert Horne is 
to give an address on the “ Mineral Resources of the Empire ” 
in the cinema at the Imperial Institute at 5.30 p.m., on Thursday, 
February 19. There will also be a special series of mining 
films shown in the cinema throughout the exhibition. Entrance 


will be free. The exhibition will be arranged on a geographica 
basis, so that the mineral resources of any one country can be 
studied with ease with comparative charts and maps in each 
section. The specimens displayed have been collected from 
all over the Empire with the co-operation of the Oversea: 
Governments concerned. The utility of each of the lesser knowr 
minerals will be illustrated by samples of manufactured articles 
Simultaneously, the Institute are publishing an interesting 
handbook on the mineral resources of the Empire. 
$ k 4 


The Board of Education has published Rules 106, being thx 
“ Arrangements and Conditions for the Award of the Nationa 
Certificates and Diplomas of the Institution of Mechanica 
Engineers in conjunction with the Board of Education.’’ Pric 
ıd., H.M.S.O. 
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A Post-Certificate Commercial Course 
By T. V. T. Baxter, M.A. (Camb.), B.Sc. (Lond.), Headmaster of Cotham School, Bristol 


i the first article of this series, consideration was given 

to the nature, and conditions, of the problem of 
providing a course of commercial studies suitable for 
pupils who return to school for a year, or less, after passing 
the School Certificate Examination. In the present article 
it is proposed to open an account of a method which has 
been applied to the solution of this problem. The method 
is based upon the introduction of certain subjects that are 
new to the pupils, thus enlisting their interest at a stage of 
their education when a mere repetition of former work 
would quickly result in staleness, and upon the revision of 
a selection of old subjects from an entirely new angle. 
The course taken in the new subjects requires at least 
ten hours a week. 

Literary subjects. In this division of the curriculum are 
placed the subjects of English, commercial geography, 
economic history, and economics. This classification is 
adopted as much on account of its expediency, as by 
virtue of cohesion between the subjects. With regard to 
the subject of English, the first point that we must settle 
is the difference between the teaching of general English 
and that of commercial English to pupils at the stage of 
education under consideration. While instruction in general 
English should be continued, a suitable amount of time 
should be given to those parts which have a special bearing 
on the commercial use of the subject. The whole subject 
must be in the hands of a well-qualified teacher. We are 
dealing with higher education; and, while our attention 
is directed towards the inclusion of knowledge that will 
be of use in a business career, we must not lose sight of 
the meaning of education as a whole. 

In the matter of the teaching of English, these two objects 
will both be served by a course which includes the study of a 
selection of prose and verse, continued instruction and prac- 
tice in prose composition, carefully marked, and the teaching 
of commercial précis, correspondence, and the preparation 
of reports. Commercial English must possess simplicity, 
brevity and, above all, clearness; and English com- 
position affords excellent practice in the cultivation of 
these qualities. The simple rules of writing down the 
outline of a composition, as a series of four or five ideas, 
and of expanding each idea into a paragraph, by such 
methods as explanation, discussion, application, exempli- 
cation, and so forth, should be practised as the best means, 
afforded by this subject, of teaching clearness of ex- 
pression, and therefore of thought. While ornamental 
expression in a business document is out of place, the 
pupil should cultivate an eye for a good sentence. Adequate 
instruction, and practice, in précis-writing will be dis- 
tinctly fruitful in this course; for pupils will probably 
devote certain periods to the private study of such subjects 
as economic history, geography, and economics, and it 
- should be impressed on them that, unless they are en- 
dowed with the memory of a Macaulay, to read a textbook 
is a waste of time, if not accompanied by the making of a 
précis of the pages read. The value of précis in revision 
will soon be discovered by the pupils. 

Since correspondence plays a part so important in business 
practice, the art of letter-writing, with due regard to business 
requirements, should be an essential part of commercial 
English. In fact, the importance of the subject of English, to 
the pupil intending to commence a business career, cannot be 
over-estimated. His attainments in this subject, including 
writing, will determine, not only the first impression 
conveyed to a possible employer by the candidate’s usual 
form of introduction, his letter of application, but also, to 
a very considerable extent, the nature of the opinion formed 
of him as the result of the interview. It is not unusual to 
tind that, while the teaching of accurate oral expression, 
in a foreign language, receives careful and regular atten- 


tion by the teacher of that subject, instruction in oral 
English is not regarded as coming more within the sphere 
of the teacher of English, than within that of any other 
member of the staff. The school’s duty to the pupil in 
this matter obviously rests upon the English staff; and 
some excellent devices, for securing proper attention to 
this important matter, have been collected and described 
in a report on the teaching of English, issued by the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters. 

Commercial geography is obviously a subject of prime 
importance to pupils who intend to go into business. 
Whether the members of the class have, or have not, 
studied geography to School Certificate standard, they 
must meet the requirements of a commercial course by 
localizing and particularizing their knowledge of detail. 
While this principle applies to their study of all commercial 
countries, and the chief products thereof, it has a special 
importance in the study of the production, exchange, 
transport, export and import of commodities in the British 
Isles. Careful attention should be given to the local con- 
ditions of the district where the pupil expects to work. 
The general study of the subject can be done most 
efficiently by filling in map-outlines, which, like other 
duplicated forms used by the class, should be multi- 
graphed by the pupils themselves. If a large seaport lies 
not too far away from the school, a vivid interest can be | 
introduced by a visit to the port, and by exercises based on 
the handbook which some port authorities (e.g. Bristol) 
publish gratis. If a travel section has been built up in the 
school reference library, its constituent volumes will be 
found useful to pupils whose attention has turned to 
commerce ; for such literature, giving first-hand impressions 
and observations, provides the subject with an intimate 
atmosphere. The school museum will take its part in 
adding reality to the study of commercial geography, and 
in enabling the teacher to make the word and the thing 
appear together. If this quality of reality is lost from sight, 
geography is apt to become a barren subject from a com- 
mercial point of view. The pupil is being educated at this 
stage for business ; and the business man’s point of view 
must be realized. A boy may be able to discuss, with some 
thoroughness, the physical geography of North America ; 
but if he cannot also describe the transport routes open 
to a ton of provisions to be sent from London to Perth, or 
similar practical matters of commercial geography, he may 
fail to make a favourable impression, at a time when it is 
of some importance for him to do so. 

Economic history and economics. The pupil may be 
introduced to economic theory either by economic history 
or by a course of descriptive economics. The object of either 
method of approach is to provide a body of facts from which 
elementary economic principles may be illustrated. The 
method advocated is that of economic history. Since it is 
assumed that the course is designed for pupils who have 
reached the standard of attainment associated with the 
School Certificate Examination, the course in economics 
will take the form of a revision of history previously read, 
with particular attention to the chief events that are capable 
of economic interpretation. The course should be studied, 
not in terms of reigns, but within large outlines, with 
close attention to the economic relationship between 
suitable details. The progress of geographical discovery 
through the whole period selected, by England and by other 
countries ; the policies designed to foster our trade; the 
development of the use of capital, and of banking, in 
England ; the effect of accumulated capital on labour ; all 
these will find their place within the scheme. If time 
suffices, some attention should be given to Venice, Antwerp, 
Portugal, Spain, Holland, and industrial France; the 
object of such attention will be to elucidate the general 
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history of trade and commerce. For example, the reputed 
origin of the Bank of Venice is illuminating. It appears that 
the offices charged with the duty of paying interest on 
forced loans of 1480 and 1510, performed this duty with 
such regularity, that claims registered in their books 
became valuable propertv, which was not only trans- 
ferred by the compulsory hand of death, but also volun- 
tarily between debtor and creditor, to discharge debt. Thus 
the management of a national debt became, in effect, a bank. 

The general history of exploration and of our foreign 
trade will lend itself to mapping; and it will link these 
subjects with commercial geography. The course must 
be set so as, on the one hand, to avoid falling into 
vague generalities, while, on the other hand, it must be 
steered clear of the danger associated with shoals of too 
minute detail, remote from the objective. The main study 
must have relevance to the elucidation of economic prin- 
ciples; so that the unifying idea of the operation of 
economic law, as one of the chief forces that have shaped 
our history, may develop in the pupils’ minds. Thus the 
teaching will be both educational and oriented towards 
their vocation. 

The following illustration may be of use in clarifying 
the method of deriving from English history the ground- 
work of economics. During the Tudor period many of the 
former landowners were replaced by small farmers and 
tradesmen, who formed a middle class of considerable 
size. This greater distribution of wealth through this 
social stratum caused an increased demand for various 
commodities, and in particular for wool and unfinished 
woollen cloth. The appreciation of wool was further 
strengthened by its demand for export. A condition favour- 
ing the increased production of wool was found in the pro- 
longed freedom of England from civil and foreign wars. 
Thus the commercialization of farming grew apace; and 
two of its results were the acceleration of enclosure of 
open lands, and the laying down of arable land under grass 
to feed sheep, where other agricultural conditions were 
favourable. Herein we find two of the causes of increase 
in the pauper population ; namely eviction and reduction 
of labour needed to work the land. The increased demand 
for wool caused higher prices; the reduced corn supply 
caused food to cost more. Prices rose still higher, on 
account of inflation accompanying debased currency and 
the influx of gold and silver from South America. Thus, 
many forces acted together towards making the poor still 
poorer. The great problem of the sixteenth century was 
that which the Poor Law was designed to solve. It will 
easily be perceived that this outline of a group of events, 
connected by an economic chain of cause and effect, can 
be made the field for the introduction of several principles 
of economics. There is no difficulty in finding abundant 
material of economic significance in English history, from 
the beginning of modern times. The following illustrations 
will occur among others: the financial troubles of the 
Tudors and Stuarts; the history of the woollen industry ; 
the mercantile system ; monopolies and trading companies ; 
our colonies and export trade in the nineteenth century. 
Textbooks dealing with English history from this angle 
are not too common. 

Pupils of the age under consideration should be intro- 
duced to the general ideas of economics by a preliminary 
study of simple, everyday illustrations, taken from their 
accustomed life. Production, specialization, monopolies, 
exchange, and the function and value of money may be 
considered first. The relationships, expressed by graphs, 
between price and demand, price and supply will afford 
not only good instruction in economics, but also a corre- 
lation with commercial arithmetic. The laws of increasing 
and diminishing returns, presented for example as in 
Marshall’s ‘‘ Principles of Economics,” will show the 
pupils how an economic generalization can show the cause 
and effect of the sequence of prosperity and depression, 
together with a hint for the solution of the problem of 
depression. The history of banking in England will pro- 


bably present that calling in quite a new light to most 
pupils. Pupils should be instructed in the interpretation 
of export, import, and foreign investment statistics; e.g. 
British exports to, imports from, and investments in Brazil 
for 1928 were of value nineteen, three, and three hundred 
million pounds respectively. 

The average age to which secondary education is con- 
tinued for most pupils, is likely to increase in the near 
future; and the number of pupils able to complete some 
definite post-certificate course is steadily rising. Have 
the schools yet fully explored all the possibilities of post- 
certificate curricula? If there is a subject whose general 
educational value at this stage has not yet been as widely 
recognized as its claims would justify, that subject is pro- 
bably economics. Apart from its acknowledged position 
among subjects able to be taken in both certificate examin- . 
ations, economics has a peculiar fitness to be included in 
any course for post-certificate pupils. To students of this 
age, the subject shows the working of cause and effect in 
an economic world, whose facts are beginning to impinge 
more forcibly upon their perception, and about which they 
are beginning to form vague opinions. As a subject of 
general information, as a means of training in precision 
of thought, and still more on account of its fundamental | 
importance in the theory of commerce, economics has an 
undeniable claim to inclusion in a commercial course for 
post-certificate pupils. 

Languages. The majority of pupils in our secondary | 
schools who reach the stage of taking an examination of | 
the type of the School Certificate, either read French as 
one of two foreign languages, or rely on French alone as 
their subject in the linguistic group. We may assume 
that most pupils, who are likely to be found among the 
students following such a commercial course as that under 
consideration, will have acquired a sound knowledge of 
French, before they turn their attention to a vocational 
course. It has already been stated that one of the principles 
underlying these suggestions is that, whatever school work 
is undertaken of commercial utility, the study should not, 
as a whole, diverge too much from one or other of the 
ways that may lead to the acquisition of the best possible 
School Certificate ; for, in the end, it may come to pass 
that the pupil will need such a qualification. Probably, 
therefore, the pupils will be well advised to carry on their 
French studies. This object can well be attained by de- 
voting to the study of commercial French two periods a 
week taken out of the whole time spent on French. A 
beginning will be made with the commoner everyday 
expressions used in French business correspondence. 
Suitable textbooks will be suggested in the next article 
of this series; and any such books will give a selection of 
business letters, and good vocabularies, and lists of words 
and phrases that commonly occur in such work. A certain 
exercise of the imagination can be brought into this work 
by letting the class prepare a series of short, crisp com- 
positions, describing the experiences of a traveller on a 
business journey from London round a circuit of the prin- 
cipal French cities. The series would commence with a 
letter informing clients of his visit ; it would continue with 
his orders for goods sent back to his firm, including pro- 
posals for better adaptation of the goods to local needs 
and, in fact, could obviously be so directed as to improve 
not only the pupils’ French, but also their sense of business 

But French need not, indeed ought not, to be the onh 
western European language studied commercially at thi: 
stage. The question that arises is whether German, Spanish 
or Italian has the best claim to appear. Previous teachings 
of one of these will at once decide the answer ; but, in mans 
schools, other factors will be considered. Pupils who hav 
already learnt Latin will naturally be inclined to selec 
one of the two important commercial languages tha 
have sprung from the once universal use of Latin in th. 
country south of the Pyrenees, but opportunity will no 
generally favour Portuguese. 

(To be continued) 
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Art in Schools* 


By J. E. Barton, M.A., Headmaster, Grammar School, Bristol 


RT in Schools” is a deceptively simple title that 

4 à might cover any or all of three things. 

First, it might denote what goes on in our art rooms, 
where art masters carry out the training of hand and eye 
:n obedience, let us hope, to aesthetic principles approved 
by art inspectors. 

Next, and more broadly, it might deal with the encourage- 
ment or the neglect throughout school life, either directly 
ur else in connexion with various subjects in our curriculum, 
of an appreciative attitude towards the creative arts. These 
would include not only music, architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and the finer subsidiary crafts of mankind, but 
also such types of written or spoken literature as depend, 
for their excellence, on some imaginative or dynamic 
quality. 

Last and more broadly still, the phrase “‘ art in schools ”’ 
might be used to indicate a certain intangible element that 
appears everywhere in a good school education ; an element 
that we cannot strictly identify with physical, or with moral, 
or with intellectual training, but which is somehow mixed 
up with all these, and by its presence imparts to all these a 
tinge of romance and vitalitv. Without this element of art 
vour physical training will be too dogged, your moral train- 
ing too rigid, and your intellectual training too stolid. In 
this larger implication of our title much of the best art in 
schools is unconscious. Schools that can offer to their pupils 
a dignified and spacious environment, with a tradition of 
phvsical well-being, courteous freedom, and graceful sports- 
manship, have a big initial advantage on this unconscious 
side. The same is true of schools that are able to select a 
nght proportion of their pupils from homes that have a 
cultural background ; homes where children are inspired 
from birth by things that are rich in human significance, 
and by words that are the vehicle of living ideas. It was 
mainly this sort of influence which some philosopher had in 
view when he declared that the education of a child begins 
two hundred years before it 1s born. 

I purposely emphasize this third and broadest aspect of 
the subject, because I think a clearer recognition of it is 
the first step to real progress. The central mistake about 
art which has been made in English schools for the past 
hundred years is the mistake of regarding the practice of 
art as if it were an isolated accomplishment, and the love 
of art as if it were an exotic taste. The central reform we 
wed is a change of outlook; a new standpoint, from which 
we view art, not as one of life’s agreeable, unnecessary frills, 
but as something that should be inevitable in the experience 
of a civilized person, transfiguring in some measure every 
sight, thought, act, tone, and gesture. If we recognize this, 
if we recognize that art is a pervading principle of all 
civilized life, we shall go on to see that the executive art we 
teach in art rooms, and the reasoned admiration of great 
works that we may try to convey to the young by means of 
illustration and exposition, are only means to an end. We 
do not instruct our pupils in drawing with any hope that 
they will become graphic artists, any more than we teach 
Latin verses in the hope of producing Latin poets. A modest 
dexterity, whether in sketching or in elegiacs, is no doubt 
enjoyable and has itself some value, according to Mr. 
Chesterton's paradox that, if a thing is worth doing at all, 
itis worth doing badly. So long as the amateur knows how 
bad his own work is, it will do him more good than harm. 
Tne danger is that he may take the line of least resistance, 
and slip into complacency about it. Executive facility, 
treated as an end in itself, is fatal. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
when he enumerates the gifts that are desirable in a 
thoroughly tame, domestic husband, remarks that “ a little 
amateur painting in water-colour shows the innocent and 
quiet mind.” 


* A Paper read before the Incorporated Association of Headmasters ou 
January 6, 1931. 


As a whole, no class of people are so insensible to the 
larger qualities of a great picture as those who them- 
selves incessantly dabble and potter with a paintbrush ; 
just as nobody is so deaf to the highest notes of poetry as 
the man whose own leisure is devoted to the untiring effusion 
of tenth-rate verse. The only important object of executive 
art work in school is to give a certain orderliness to a boy’s 
natural perceptions of form and colour, along with some 
inkling of craft technique that may help him to guess what 
sort of obstacles any real artist has had to overcome. All 
executive training misses its mark, and becomes a narrow- 
ing influence, unless the teacher also keeps before his pupils, 
by ever fresh examples, the stimulus of vital masterpieces. 
In the sphere of art, more than anywhere else, it is a true 
saying that the good is the enemy of the best. Trivial and 
sentimental works, however cleverly manipulated in their 
way, are emphatically not a stepping-stone to higher things. 
They only lodge the youthful mind in a morass of satisfied 
mediocrity. The walls of a thousand schools in this 
country are hung with reproductions of pictures that 
intellectually and emotionally are on a far lower level 
than the poetical works of Mrs. Hemans; yet I know of 
no school where the poems of that estimable lady are held 
up to-day as an adequate illustration of the English muse 
in literature. 

Let us suppose, however, that we have changed all that. 
Let us imagine that we have induced, say, Mr. Roger Fry 
to purge our class-room walls of everything that suggests 
the second and the third rate. Let us suppose that in the 
art room, and elsewhere as our time-table allows, by means 
of photographs, colour reproductions, lantern slides, epidia- 
scope views, and a careful, up-to-date selection of art books 
for our school libraries—not to mention occasional visits to 
fine buildings, galleries, museums, and special exhibitions 
—we have formed the habit of putting before our pupils an 
ever varied series of supreme art works drawn from all ages. 
Let us even suppose that all these demonstrations have 
been guided by teachers who are not only professional 
instructors, not only competent historians of art, but men 
with a real affection for the old masters. How far would all 
that get us? I allow it would do something. 

A training of this kind, carried out consistently in our 
schools for twenty years, and untainted by examinations, 
would raise very measurably the standard of public taste. 
It would certainly remove some of the reproaches that 
now are quite justly aimed at English education: the 
reproach, for instance, that a well illustrated new book on 
an art subject can be produced at a low price in Germany, 
because it will sell to the tune of 80,000 copies, while a 
similar book in England would be extremely lucky if it 
sold to a twentieth fraction of that number; or, again, 
that the vast majority of English boys who have reached 
the Higher Certificate standard in literary or historical or 
scientific knowledge, if they enter one of those thirteenth- 
century cathedrals which are the greatest communal 
creation of our race, are as blank of all particular under- 
standing, both of its structural arrangement and of its 
expressive forms, as any bank-holiday tripper from an 
industrial slum. The editor of that very live and intelligent 
periodical, The Architectural Review, has said: “The 
centres of culture, the universities and the public schools, 
have hardly a nodding acquaintance with art, either ancient 
or modern. It is not that dons and headmasters despise art. 
They like it. They merely do not realize that the arts 
include painting, sculpture, music, and architecture, as 
well as literature.” 

It would be gratifying if we headmasters could redeem 
ourselves and our schools from these alleged sins of omission. 
But I come back to the question—How far would such 
redemption carry us ? By extending the current apprecia- 
tion of established masterpieces in the ways I have 
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suggested, we should no doubt raise the general level of 
artistic culture; but it does not by any means follow that 
we should raise the general level of art. I have already 
suggested that technical skill in the art room, divorced 
from chastening contact with great works themselves, is 
pernicious. It is not less true that artistic culture—in 
other words, an instructed acquaintance with those works 
of the past that now enjoy a fixed prestige—is a highly 
dangerous thing, unless it is perpetually oxygenated by 
blasts of fresh air from the everyday life, needs, and con- 
ditions of our own time. Nothing is so frowsty as unven- 
tilated culture. There is always hope for pure ignorance ; 
but scholarship in art, unless it is guided and goaded by 
the pressure of active necessities and living emotions, has 
ever been the parent of ornate futility. 

Let us encourage our pupils to enjoy the buildings, 
sculpture, and pictures of the great ages. But let us avoid, 
at all costs, the methods of systematic scholarship or 
archaeology. A boy who grows up to be a genuine lover of 
the fine arts will find out for himself, in time, that scholars 
and archaeologists are useful servants, even to art, so long 
as they are firmly kept in their proper place. But if art is 
to capture him while he is still young and a schoolboy, all 
_the purely scholastic instincts of his teacher must be con- 
sistently repressed. No scholastic system is needed to make 
an intelligent modern boy aware of the constructive logic, 
rising to visible beauty, in such works as a Daimler saloon 
car, or the steamship Europa. He can see it at a glance. 
Indeed I will go so far as to say that in relation to con- 
temporary art works of all kinds—whether plastic or 
pictorial—an intelligent boy of 17 has no trouble what- 
ever in perceiving and responding to aesthetic qualities 
which many middle-aged men, who consider themselves 
to be lifelong students of art, cannot see at all. The 
only ultimate source and justification of art is life itself, 
and life is for ever on the move. Real art always lives in the 
present. The most highly creative societies, such as those 
of the best Greek and the best Gothic periods, had no 
antiquarian interests. Our schools to-day have inherited a 
mass of accumulated knowledge about the arts of the past, 
and thanks to modern photography and discovery it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that the stock of such 
knowledge now accessible to readers and students is thirty 
times what it was thirty years ago. Whatever use we make 
of this material, the fact remains that all true art apprecia- 
tion is in its essence contemporary. The peculiarity of a 
work of genius lies in its susceptibility to fresh interpreta- 
tion by every new age of posterity. 

When the Italian Art Exhibition gave rise to so much 
discussion last year, everybody must have noticed that the 
only critics who succeeded in giving new life to those old 
masters were the critics whose personal outlook had been 
shaped and coloured by the distinctive art of the twentieth 
century. To-day, all over Europe and America, the archi- 
tect and the engineer, the mechanic and the physicist and 
chemist, are co-operating in what seems to be the important 
general outburst of new constructional design, based on 
new needs and a corresponding new vision, that has been 
seen in the world since the astonishing release of Gothic 
art at the end of the twelfth century. Our time is expressing 
itself visibly in great factories, hangars, bridges, commercial 
blocks, skyscrapers, and ocean liners, all of which show 
more clearly, year by year, the penetration of aesthetic 
ideas. 

The schoolboy is growing up in this world, a world that 
is destined to achieve the union of beauty and utility, the 
marriage of personality and machinery. He can see, from 
the illustrated magazines alone, that the artist and the 
man of science are now moving hand in hand towards a 
severer, more formidable, more geometrical conception of 
the beautiful. He lives in the age which has already pro- 
duced the builders of modern Hamburg, modern Stuttgart, 
and modern Stockholm; and behind these collective 
efforts, the individual genius and international influence 
of minds like Mallet-Stevens, Maillol, Mestrovic, Milles, and 


Picasso. Yet it is a common thing in England to meet 
highly educated people—" educated,” I mean, in the 
nineteenth-century sense—who spend much of their time 
in complaining about our mechanical civilization, deploring 
the ugliness and noise of our transitional cities, averting 
their eyes from the poster and the film, shivering before 
our vast new structures of steel and concrete, making wry 
faces at what for them are the still incomprehensible 
distortions in modern painting, sculpture, and design, and 
telling us, in effect, that the graces and the arts of life are 
dead. Some of the things they say, of course, have a super- 
ficial truth. But in the main their view of the present world 
is without discrimination, for the simple reason that on 
one side of their minds they are not really living in their 
own age at all. Because the art they were taught to admire 
forty years ago was virtuous, they think there shall be no 
more cales and ale for the human spirit to-morrow. 

In the school realm I dare say we shall always need a 
few moral Jeremiahs, to tell us how bad we all are. But 
we certainly have no use for aesthetic Joshuas, who persist 
in commanding the sun to stand still. Art is above alla 
fluid thing. In art education a few mistakes of judgment, 
a few rash enthusiasms, are lovable errors and of no serious - 
account in the long run; but academic dogmas and pre- 
judices congeal the very life of art at its source. If you 
academicize school art, if you bring in regular State-aided 
courses of historical art appreciation, with suitable text- 
books and examinations, with recipes for teaching, with - 
special honour degree courses for the teachers, you will 
only be delivering yourselves into the hands of the sort of 
people who always try to do for art what economists trv 
to do for the currency in times of financial crisis. They 
try to “ stabilize ” it. In a word, your organized art 
teaching will stop short, exactly at the point where the 
rising generation begins to live. 

Many of you by this time will be thinking that these views 
are quite impracticable. It is one of the frailties of our pro- 
fession that we feel lost without a syllabus ; and now that 
I have not only failed to offer a syllabus, but have reached 
the conclusion that no syllabus is desirable, you will accuse 
me of ending in the air. In this mood you will rightly ask 
—What, then, can a headmaster do ? 

The answer seems to be, that whatever we can do must 
at best be a painfully slow business, owing to the first grand 
difficulty of getting men who have the right interests and 
the wide point of view. We are not politicians, and there- 
fore we know that teachers cannot suddenly be conjured 
into existence out of the void. On the negative side, we can 
change our system to the extent of not discouraging the 
enjoyment of art; but on the positive side nothing can do 
any good but the personal influence of individual masters 
—young masters for choice. We not only need art teachers 
who are alive to every application of art both in spiritual 
and in practical life; we want also a large sprinkling of men 
on every side of the school—not only literary, but mathe- 
matical and scientific—who in their own private experience 
have realized the kindling and exhilarating power of fine 
things. A few keen masters will encourage the rest. Some 
who travel abroad in holiday-time may be induced now and 
then to enlarge their acquaintance with what twentieth- 
century mankind is doing in the most advanced cities of 
Europe, by way of a change from exclusive contemplation 
of the picturesque excesses of nature. Men who get about 
and see things will contribute to the mental life of school 
some gusto of their own discoveries, some fruits while the 
bloom on them is still fresh. This sense of novelty is ines: 
timable. It marks the gulf between the safe old verities oi 
the purely professional teacher and the first-hand, con 
tagious interests that men and boys can enjoy together. 

In class teaching, perhaps, some parts of the schoo 
curriculum may not offer a great deal of direct scope fo! 
art inculcation. But you all know, better than I can tel 
you, that in the long run whatever is really living in the 
mind and personality of a teacher will insinuate itsel 
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somehow into receptive pupils. Some of the best aesthetic 
inspirers I have known have been science masters, and in 
sixth-form work especially there is no reason nowadays 
why this should not often occur. The opportunities of the 
history master, or of the teacher of literature, are more 
obvious. A history master who neglects the visual arts is 
like a man who progresses, from choice, not necessity, on 
one leg instead of two. Some of the most fruitful civiliza- 
tions speak to us almost wholly through the eye, and almost 
not at all through literature. It is an astounding fact that 
scores of medieval history specialists, expert in piling up 
their debris of conjectural research from fragmentary 
documents, can scarcely recognize the difference between a 
thirteenth-century and a fifteenth-century mason’s mould- 
ing—a difference which tells infallibly the whole tale, if 
they only knew it, of rise and decline in the inner life of a 
human society. A history master can help to make boys 
proud of their national heritage. He can help them to see 
the purely English loveliness of Lincoln and Salisbury, the 
unrivalled charm of our villages and country towns, the 
incomparably sober refinement that marks almost every 
piece of pre-Victorian English craft, except those which 
copied alien fashions to please the foolish rich. He can 
take a period like the eighteenth century, which gave us 
the most compact and homogeneous culture in our history, 
and can show how every phase of its thought, art, and 
manners hangs together, from Deism at one end to coat 
buttons and shoe buckles at the other. He can give his 
pupils some notion, too, of the social evils that have come 
from the destruction of popular happiness by the loss of 
popular handicraft. 

Our literature masters must be persuaded to see that, by 
isolating literature from the sister arts, we have diminished 
the attraction, and increased the difficulty, of literature 
itself. Literary criticism is chronologically the latest, as it 
is the most complex, form of art appreciation. If a boy has 
already seen, in the more concrete arts, what is meant by 
design, by a sense of proportion, by a right use of material, 
by fitness for purpose as a test of beauty, he comes to poetry 
or drama, or any other classic branch of literature with 
some basis of judgment already half formed. I know some 
here will agree with me when I say that at present we are 
forced by examination requirements to exact from many 
boys a type of literary study that is quite premature and 
unsuited to their age. There is no harm in giving boys of 15 
or 16 some contact with the best contemporary poetry, to 
tickle their minds and let them see what they can make of 
it. But if we seriously expect these boys in return to give 
articulate utterance, and even a concise expression on paper, 
to the vague and tentative reactions that literature of this 
sort may stir within them, we are simply conniving at 
quackery. At this incipient stage of their aesthetic develop- 
ment, instead of training them to get marks in literature 
papers by reproducing the critical pemmican provided by a 
skilful crammer, how much better it would be if we tried to 
form their taste by putting before them some type of art 
that would chime in with their already profound, and 
apparently instinctive, knowledge of things like motor- 
cycle construction. 

I have hinted that I do not advocate scheduled courses 
in any art subject, if only for the strong reason that in the 
realm of art every teacher must deal only with what he 
personally loves. But if you have a man who loves archi- 
tecture, and has a fair knowledge ot it, I know of nothing 
that can give a better foundation, or a more useful scaffold- 
ing, for all those principles of criticism which a boy will need 
later, if he becomes an advanced student of art or literature. 
It has certainly been my experience that lavishly illustrated 
doses of elementary architecture are not only interesting 
but readily comprehensible to boys of middle-form age and 
of quite ordinary school ability. When once they have 
mastered a simple working glossary, they find an ingenuous 
pleasure in putting names to parts, and from recognition of 
the parts they can soon be led up to some coherent under- 
standing of the constructive side. I have known many boys 


of 16 who could tell at sight any typical specimen of its 
period in the main features of an English medieval church. 
Knowledge of this kind, at that stage, may not imply much 


in the way of artistic valuation, but its preparatory use is « 


enormous in calling attention to the purposive character 
and common sense of any good art work. 

Architecture in its thriving ages was the mother of all 
the arts and crafts. It kept them all in due co-ordination 
and gave them a common purpose. It is not only history 
made visible in stone, it is also a moral parable of life. 
The boy who acquires some intelligent view of its rudi- 
ments will go on, as a youth, to understand how all the 
great movements in art history have begun in sincere 
impulse, proceeded to full achievement, and last of all 


| 


tailed off in empty cleverness. He will grow up to see that | 
structure comes before ornament, and that true beauty, in - 


any work of nature or man, means the production of a 
perfect whole by a passionately nice adaptation of means 
to ends. He will be saved from that impoverishing con- 
ception of the arts which grew up in the nineteenth century, 
and which still survives so mischievously—the conception 
of art in building as the imitation of dead styles, and of 
art in painting as the mirror of man’s cheap sentiments 
and of nature’s sweetmeats. 

No meeting of headmasters will refuse its tribute of 
respect to the bracing virtues of our Victorian predecessors, 
who shaped the organization and ideals of the English 
schools we have inherited from them. It was no fault of 


theirs that they were born in the most unlucky age, 


aesthetically speaking, that has ever been known. Those | 
who visited the Wembley Exhibition a few years ago may 
remember the Victorian domestic interior of 1852, complete 
with dummy figure of a whiskered Victorian paterfamilias 
laying down the moral law from the hearthrug. Almost 
everything in that room was covered with extraneous 
decoration, An artistic object, for that age, meant an object 
that bristled with excrescenccs, and art itself was viewed 
as an excrescence, not as an integral part of life. This was 
the spirit that gave us the peculiar disease still known in 
many quarters as “ ecclesiastical art,” and bequeathed to 
many headmasters their official sham-Gothic residences, 
where non-functional gargoyles sprout freely over the 
drawing-room bay windows. I often hear sexagenarians 
talk to-day about what they call, with unconscious humour, 
the ‘revolt from tradition” of the twentieth-century 
artist. The truth is, of course, that all good twentieth- 
century artists are painfully struggling back towards the 
age-long tradition of art which the Victorians, in all inno- 
cence, almost succeeded in smashing completely. The 
Victorian period had great individual figures in literature ; 
but, as regards the other arts, it was the chaotic interval in 
history between the death of the old civilization based on 
universal handicrafts and the birth of the new civilization 
which has to revive the creative principle under modert 
conditions of mechanical production. 

Our work, as modern schoolmasters, is not to carry ow 
the technical training of the countless minds that ar 
striving to achieve this new birth. Our part is to stimulat 
a keen and liberal interest in what they are attempting, s 
that the evolution of the modern city, the modern factor 
or shop, and the modern home may have behind it a 
enlightened public opinion, drawn from those basic prin 
ciples of art which are eternal through all diversities c 
style, purpose, and outward form. Art in schools, I suggest 
is not an attempt to increase the number of aesthetes wh 
shrink fastidiously from the world in which they exis 
That many aspects of the present-day world are rowdy; 
fidgety, snippety, squalid is only the inevitable outcome « 
a loudly commercialized and a prematurely democrat 
society, in which the energy of man has outrun his imagit 
ation. But you will find abundant signs, if you go and loc 
for them, that imagination is slowly catching up. That 
the process we must try to help. The path to reform 
constructive. We do little good by merely denouncing tl 
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eyesores. If we can get hold of the future mechanic and the 
future business man at school, and give them a few funda- 
mentals of art education, the eyesores in time will disappear, 
by what a theological writer has neatly called “ the ex- 
pulsive power of a new affection.” 

Our difficulties are not lessened by the fact that this post- 
War period shows a quite unprecedented gap in taste be- 
tween the old generation and the new. The schoolmaster 
will do well if he clings firmly to a few simple, root ideas. 
Most of all we should keep alive the main idea that in art 
the beauty and the purpose, the plan and the function, the 
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shape and the meaning are not two things but one. The 
aim of all education is to foster the notion of unity and 
wholeness in our outlook on life. We want boys to see the 
unity that pervades all human expression, whether in 
literature, art, crafts, or manners. We have to reconcile art 
with science. We have to vitalize the past by connecting 
it with the present, aiming always not at dead veneration 
but at living enjoyment. We need both to see and to teach 
that art is not a refinement for the few, but a spirit that 
must and can inhabit the whole substance of education for . 
the many. 


The Worth of Science* 


By Sir RicHARD GREGORY, BarT., D.Sc., LL.D. 


DUCATION should be largely concerned with what is 
of the greatest worth—whether for the practical 
needs of everyday life or for appreciation of beauty and 
truth which, as Keats wrote, “ is all ye know of earth, and 
all ye need to know.” The actual worth of anything, 
however, depends upon ourselves. What is the worth of a 
rainbow, a beautiful sunset, a lofty mountain peak in 
moonlight, the verdure of spring and tints of autumn, or 
the dignity of a clear starry sky at midnight ? It is measured 
only by our own consciousness; and we get from the 
world around us just what our minds are tuned to receive. 
It is difficult for us in this twentieth century, surrounded 
by all that science has provided for our comfort and 
pleasure, to realize clearly the conditions of life in earlier 
epochs. In unscientific days noisome disease, born in 
filth and ignorance, stalked through the land practically 
unchecked. Science has shown that a disease is definitely 
due to a particular cause, preventable or otherwise, though 
it may not tread closely upon the heels of action. Ignorance 
of the law may sometimes be pleaded in a court of justice 
in palliation of an offence; but Nature accepts no such 
excuses and decrees a punishment for every crime against 
her. She never forgives a fault or extenuates it ; inexorable 
is her-judgment, and inevitable her sentence, which has 
often to be suffered not only by the offender, but also by 
his children, even to the second and third generations. 
This is a hard saying; yet it is true, and there is no 
escape from what it implies. As we have to subscribe to 
Nature’s statutes, it is desirable that our knowledge of 
them should be as complete as possible. ‘‘ Give me under- 
standing and I shall keep thy law; yea, I shall observe 
it with my whole heart.” Where such understanding does 
not exist, disease is regarded either as a demon to be 
exorcised or as an “ Act of God,” for which penitence and 
prayer are remedies. Ignorance made plague the terror of 
Europe in the Middle Ages; science has proved that the 
disease is due to a bacillus which is conveyed by fleas from 
rat to rat, and from rats suffering from the disease to man- 
kind. This most dreadful scourge was for centuries attri- 
buted to such sources as the conjunction of planets, ini- 
quities of the Jews, or the special outpouring of Divine 
wrath on account of human sin. Ignorance ascribed 
malaria to a miasma or bad air arising from marshy places : 
science has shown it to be caused by a micro-organism 
which is incubated in the bodies of a certain species of 
mosquito. Ignorance of the cause of yellow fever made the 
regions around the Caribbean Sea the White Man’s Grave, 
where the risk of death for the visitor was greater than in 
a battle; knowledge that the disease is associated with a 
parasite which is communicated from an infected to a 
healthy person by the bite of a particular mosquito has 
been the means of converting the same places into tropical 


* From the Presidential Address delivered at the inaugural 
meeting of the Nineteenth Annual Conference of Educational 
Association at University College, London, on December 31, 1930. 


health resorts. Administrative measures based upon the 
teaching of science have practically abolished plague from 
the cities of Europe and have cleared Havana, the Isthmus 
of Panama, and the West Indies of yellow fever, and have 
thus opened up vast territories for human habitation and 
development. 

The influence of science upon material progress and 
human comfort is, however, understood much more com- 
monly than that of its effect upon the human mind. It was 
Galileo and other pioneers who, three centuries ago, estab- 
lished the right of a man to think for himself in the realm 
of natural knowledge, and to place personal observation 
and experiment above metaphysical and philosophic specu- 
lation and dogmatic assertion. It was in this spirit that 
our own Royal Society, founded in 1660 for the promotion 
of natural knowledge as against supernatural revelation, 
took for its motto the words Nullius in verba, signifying 
“ Not bound by the words of any man.” In science there 
was to be freedom from authority, and the independence 
of thought and action now possessed by progressive peoples 
is a direct social consequence of this principle of scientific 
inquiry. 

The intellectual expansion thus brought about, together 
with the sense of justice which resulted from knowledge of 
the existence and permanence of law in Nature, profoundly © 
influenced human thought and resulted in social changes 
which had the greatest civilizing effects. Consider the 
tremendous revolution involved in the substitution of 
natural law for the conception of a world in which all events 
were believed to be reflections of the moods of a benign or 
angry Deity. The doctrine of daily supernatural intervention 
meant that men regarded themselves merely as clay in 
the hands of the potter and did nothing to shape their own 
destiny on earth. They accepted disease as a natural event 
instead of a consequence of their ignorance or sloth; and 
they met it by faith instead of by works. They had yet 
to learn that man is master of his own destiny and upon 
him is the responsibility of making the world what he wants 
it to be. He is “ Nature’s insurgent son,” and by know- 
ledge has to control the pests which would destroy him. 
Nature would tie his feet to the earth, but he defies her and 
drives himself into the air by sheer force. Life.has become 
dynamic instead of static and its spirit is that of Henley, 
who, though blind, wrote: 


“ Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever Gods there be 
For my unconquerable soul.” 


The true message of science is not in the bomb or the 
earthquake, not in the mighty rushing wind or the roaring 
fire, but in the still small voice from the laboratory or 
study. Scarcely any scientific research is carried on with 
the deliberate purpose of producing instruments or 


(Continued on page 96) 
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BELL’S STANDARD 
MATHEMATICAL BOOKS 


Messrs. Bell’s Catalogue has long been well known for the wide range of mathematical 


books which it contains. Here is a selected list of standard textbooks. 


Fuller 


details of these, and of the many other works by Messrs. DurELL, FAwpry, 
PENDLEBURY, BAKER and Bourne, BORCHARDT and PERROTT, and other well- 
known authors, as well as of BELL’s MATHEMATICAL SERIES (edited by Prof. W. P. 
Milne), will be found in Bell’s Mathematics Catalogue, sent free on application. 


ARITHMETIC 


ARITHMETIC. By C. V. DURELL, M.A., 
and R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. Eleventh edition. 
4s. Also in four parts. 

NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By 


CHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A. Twenty-second 
edition. 5s. 6d. Also in two parts. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By 
W. M. BAKER, M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. 
Eleventh edition. 5s. 6d. Also in two parts. 


ARITHMETIC. By H. FREEMAN, M.A. 


Eleventh edition, completcly revised. 2s. 9d. 


ARITHMETIC. By F. W. DOBBS, M.A., and 
H. K. MARSDEN, M.A. Part I, Seventh edition, 
3s. 6d. Part II, Fifth edition, 2s. 6d. 


A “SHILLING” ARITHMETIC. By 


CHARLES PENDLEBURY and W. S. BEARD. 
956th thousand. 1s. ọd.; with answers, 2s. 3d. 


ALGEBRA 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By W. M. 
BAKER, M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. Forty- 
third edition. 6s. Also in two parts. 


A FIRST ALGEBRA. By W. M. BAKER 
and A. A. BOURNE. Seventeenth edition. 2s. 6d. 


A NEW ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 
By C. V. DURELL, M.A. Parts I and II, third edition. 
In various forms, from 3s. Part III, from 2s. 6d. 


MATRICULATION ALGEBRA. Byc. V. 
DURELL, M.A., and G. W. PALMER, M.A. Seventh 
edition, 5s. 6d. Also in two parts. 

ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. By JOHN 


MILNE, M.A., and J. W. ROBERTSON, M.A., 
‘Sc. Ninth edition. ss. Also in two parts. 


| GRAPHS 
GRAPH BOOK. An Exercise Book and Text- 
book. By C. V. DURELL, M.A., and A. W. 


SIDDONS, M.A. Fourth edition. Manilla covers, 
1s. ọd.; stiff boards, 2s. Teachers’ edition, 2s. 6d. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


PORTUGAL STREET 


GEOMETRY 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 
By V. LE NEVE FOSTER, M.A. Eighth edition. 
Parts I and II, together, 5s. 6d. Part ILI, 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By C. V. 
DURELL, M.A. Eighth edition. 4s. 6d. Also in 
three parts. 

A CONCISE GEOMETRY. By C. V. 
DURELL. Eleventh edition. 4s. 6d. Also, two parts. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. ByW.M. 
BAKER, M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. Eighteenth 
edition. 5s. 6d. Also in parts. 

GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. By W.G. 


BORCHARDT, M.A., and Rev. A. D. PERROTT, 
M.A. Thirteenth edition. 5s. 6d. Also in parts. 


TRIGONOMETRY 


A NEW TRIGONOMETRY. By W.G. 
BORCHARDT, M.A., and Rev. A. D. PERROTT, 
M.A. Eighteenth edition. 5s. 6d. Also in two parts. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 


By C. V. DURELL, M.A., and R. M. WRIGHT, - 


M.A. Fifth edition. ss. Also in parts. 


ADVANCED TRIGONOMETRY. By 
C. V. DURELL, M.A., and A. ROBSON, M.A. 
8s. 6d.; Key, 15s. net. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


By H. L. 
REED, M.A. Tenth edition. şs. 


MECHANICS 


STATICS. By R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. 
Fourteenth edition. 6s. Also in two parts. 


DYNAMICS. By R.C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. 
Tenth edition. 6s. Also in two parts. 


A SCHOOL MECHANICS. By C. V. 
DURELL, M.A. Fifthedition. Three parts. 3s. each. 


EXAMPLES IN MECHANICS. By A. ROB- 
SON, M.A., and C. J. A. TRIMBLE, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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processes ‘‘ to kill and put down noble life,’’ as Ruskin once 
suggested. When a nation asks for high explosives, 
chemists can provide them, but by far the greater part of 
their work has other intentions. The lives saved by the 
use of antiseptics discovered by chemists overwhelm com- 
pletely all those which have been sacrificed in wars; and 
the relief from pain provided by anesthetics, as well as the 
cure and prevention of disease by the use of new chemical 
compounds, are blessings which are often overlooked when 
the worth of science is under consideration. 

When X-rays were discovered in 1895, as a result of an 
investigation into the nature of electricity, it was little 
thought that their use would relieve countless patients of 
the suffering of the surgeon’s probe and avoid the many 
exploratory operations which were previously the only 
means of examining internal parts of the human frame. 
It is to advantages of this kind that we would point when 
Science is being associated only with destructive agencies 
and with the demoralizing influence of industrial slums. If 
this is remembered, a new attitude may be taken towards 
science by those who regard it as a destroying angel or a 
maker of grimy social surroundings. These results are due 
to the abuse of the fruits of scientific discovery, and they 
are just as preventable as disease is preventable if humanity 
wishes to preserve itself from extinction. 

Though the influence of mechanical invention upon 
industrial progress is generally understood, that of scientific 
discoveries made in academic laboratories is often over- 
looked. The inventions of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries came from the workshop rather than the 
scientific laboratory. A new era—that of electricity—may 
be said to have opened a century ago in the work of Davy 
and Faraday at the Royal Institution, London. Of all 
British men of science, none commands our admiration and 
respect more than Michael Faraday, who by the simplicity 
and nobility of his character endeared himself to all around 
him, and by the variety and importance of his discoveries 
made possible many of the remarkable advances of modern 
science. It was in the laboratory of the Royal Institution 
that, on August 29, 1831, he made his first successful 
experiment on electro-magnetic induction which marks the 
opening of a series of discoveries to which we owe our 
command of electricity to-day. The principle discovered 
by Faraday, that a moving magnet can create a current of 
electricity, led to the construction of the dynamo and was 
the seed from which the great industry of electrical en- 
gineering has grown. It is estimated that this industry 
now represents a capital of untold millions of pounds, and 
it could not have existed without the discovery of the 
fundamental principle of all electro-magnetic machinery. 

Science not only creates means of existence, but also 
places extended use of power at the disposal of every one. 
Earlier peoples had to depend upon slaves for the con- 
struction of great works, but such enforced labour is now 
no longer necessary, and through science and invention the 
available energy used for various everyday purposes is 
equivalent to that of scores of slaves for every one of us. 
The humblest citizen to-day in a civilized community can 
command the services of more servants than were in a rich 
household of earlier days. Progress in physics and chemistry 
has indeed profoundly altered those social conditions which 
it is the purpose of social science to study. Where ancient 
peoples depended upon the work of tens of thousands of 
slaves, we to-day get power from coal, and oil, or make 
waterfalls drive our dynamos to produce millions of horse- 
power in the form of electric energy for use in the home or 
in industrial works, including the refining of steel in the 
electric furnace, which was first constructed for use in a 
laboratory. 

The production of steel determined engineering progress 
in the nineteenth century, and the developments during the 
past few years, due to the provision of special alloy steels, 
are far greater than in any corresponding period before. 
Rare elements which were formerly scarcely known by 
name outside chemical laboratories are now used as essential 


constituents of alloys of the highest industrial value. 
Nickel, cobalt, manganese, chromium, tungsten, molyb- 
denum, vanadium, titanium, silicon, and other alloying 
elements which give distinctive qualities to many metals 
required for modern engineering purposes, were all first 
isolated as the result of purely scientific research. Not a 
single chemical element was discovered in an industrial 
laboratory or works, and it is not too much to Say that 
not a single one of them was thought to have any practical 
value when it was discovered. These seeds from which 
great industrial plants have been cultivated were given 
to the world by scientific investigators who scarcely ever 
derived any financial reward or profit from their dis- 
coveries. ‘‘ Most can raise the flowers now, for all have 
got the seed.” 

The past twenty years or so have seen many more new 
metals produced and brought into practical use than in the 
whole previous history of the human race. From about 
4000 B.c. to the beginning of this century, the only metals 
in daily use were copper, bronze, brass, and iron or steel. 
Sir Henry Fowler has reminded us that Stephenson built 
the “ Rocket ” from ordinary cast and wrought iron and 
a small amount of brass, whereas specifications for fifty- 
five separate metals are now required for a modern loco- 
motive. In the motor-car and the aeroplane, which are now 
competing with the massive locomotive as means of trans- 
port, the new metallic alloys are appropriately superseding 
the iron and steel of the past century. 

It would be easy to mention many other instances in 
which elements or processes which had their origins in 
laboratory studies have afterwards proved to be keys 
which opened doors to great industrial works. When the 
elements thorium and cerium were discovered, no one 
supposed they were of any practical value, yet their 
peculiar properties led to the manufacture of the incan- 
descent gas mantle by Auer von Welsbach in 1880, and 
thus saved the gas industry at a time when electricity had 
become a serious competitor as a means of lighting. Even 
the air-burner used in gas lighting and heating was first 
devised in a chemical laboratory—that of Bunsen at 
Heidelberg—and not in a works. Just as the incandescent 
mantle increased the efficiency and reduced the cost of 
gas lighting, so the production of ductile tungsten fot 
use as filaments in incandescent electric lamps led to 
great economies in electric lighting. A further advance 
was the introduction of the gas-filled lamp, in which the 
bulb is filled with nitrogen or argon instead of being 4 
vacuum. It was a purely chemical research by Lord 
Rayleigh and Sir William Ramsay which led to the de- 
tection of argon in the air in 1895, and the possibility of 
the discovery having any industrial value was not 
contemplated for a moment. Neon, another gas isolated 
from the air shortly afterwards, has proved to be of dis- 
tinctive service in discharge tubes for illuminating harbours 
and airways because of the penetrating quality of its light, 
and also for illuminated advertisement signs. Helium was 
discovered in a terrestrial mineral about the same time, 
though it was found in the sun twenty-six years earlier by 
Sir Norman Lockyer ; and about ten million cubic feet are 
now obtained annually from natural gas wells in the United 
States for the inflation of airships and other purposes. 

Before things can be used they must be discovered, and 
it is the particular function of science to reveal them. The 
debt of industry and of modern civilization to science 15 
unmistakable ; it can best be paid by creating and fostering 
facilities for further research, and from the argosies which 
will then in due course come into port the human race may 
confidently expect to be provided with principles and 
powers even more potent for industry and social service 
than anything the world has yet seen. The true worth of 
science must, however, be decided by the community, and 
if future generations make wise use of the knowledge whic 
will be given them, the civilized world may hope for and 
expect an end of the night of weeping and the advent of 
the morn of song. 


A 
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SIR A.T. QUILLER- COUCH'S 


KINGS TREASURIES 
OF LITERATURE 


Is. and Is. 4d. 


56 pp. Prospectus Post Free 
JUST PUBLISHED 


192 pages. 
197. THE LITTLE BLUE MAN. By GIUSEPPE FANCIULLI. Illustrated. 
176 pages. 1s. 4d. 
198. ROBIN HOOD AND OTHER TALES OF OLD ENGLAND. Illustrated. 


1%. JUNIOR SHORT STORIES. Edited by GUY N. POCOCK, M.A. is. 4d. 


Retold by Mrs. STEPHEN HOBHOUSE. 256 pages. 1s. 4d 


199. THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 224 pages. 1s. 4d. 


200. THE BLACK ARROW. By R. L. STEVENSON. 256 pages. 1s. 4d 


THE PEOPLE’S 
GOVERNMENT 


A First Book of Civics giving some account 
of Local, National, Imperial, and Inter- 
national Government. 


By K. GIBBERD. Illustrated 
Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 224 pages 
For Ages 13 and over 


HISTORY HOUR PLAYS 
Eight Short ease Plays for the 
assroom 


By GUY N. POCOCK, M.A. 
Cloth Boards. Ils. 6d. 128 pages 


These little plays are intended to be acted in 
class during the lesson. 


A successful teacher’s method. 

A PRACTICAL APPROACH 
TO FRENCH 
Illustrated 
By S. A. RICHARDS, M.A. 

BOOK I 

Cloth Boards. 1s. 6d. 

wad 

For Ages 11-13 

THE YOUNG WRITER 

By NORMAN L. CLAY, B.A. 
Cloth Boards. ls. 6d. 128 pages 
The Young Writer provides a thorough ground- 


ing in grammar and composition. Active and 
exact thought is the basis of the book. 


144 pages 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the January Competition is “ Chardonne,”’ 
proxime accessit “ Katty Ann.” 

The winner of the December Competitions was Mr. A. 
Watson Bain, 4 Norman Road, Winchester. 

The winner of the November Competition was Miss Edith 
Cadmore, Merlinhaven Lodge, Wotton-under-Edge, Glos. 

We classify the sixty-eight versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Chardonne, Katty Ann, Fidelis, L. W. H., Trina, 
Nedgus, Mattoc, A. K. M., Chauve-souris, 
J. L. D., Etram, Fleetwood, Fretful, I. M. C. B., 
Griffel, Sirius, M. R., Winton, Beetle, Tarock, 
Catulus, Cornelia, A. M. W., Cadwal, G. E. F, 
Dane, Strix, Iceberg, N. W. C., Damon, Képi, 
Als ob, Perrichon, Pepper, J. C. S., Tempted. 


Class II.—Hippeus, Khadd-el-gamila, Auburn, W. F. B., 
H. C. Dent, H. M. S., A. D., Bengal, Humpty- 
dumpty, J. E. M., Bésigue, Leander, Cricket, 
Ajax, Frontiersman, Sadko, R. A. D., Macaw, 
L. H. 


Class III (a) H. M. K., Hibernia, C. Bernheim, Scarab, Ogla, 
M. K., Joan, F. I.C. 
(b) Margaret, M. D. W. H., Onyx, Cafard, Wembley. 


DIALOGUE FROM “ LA DERNIÈRE FLAMME,” BY HENRI 
BorRDEAUX. (La GOUTTE D'EAU. LIBRAIRIE PLON.) 


Hubert. Eh bien, maman, cette soirée n'est-elle pas délicieuse ? 
Bonjour, Monsieur. Vous êtes venu voir ma mère. Elle a besoin 
de distraction. Elle est trop seule. Vous nous restez ce soir ? 

Monsieur de Larmay. Très volontiers, Hubert. 

Madame de Chartonay. Oui, la chambre de M. de Larmay est 
prête. As-tu fait une bonne promenade ? 

H. Excellente. Sultan est un bon cheval. 

Mme. de C. Un peu jeune. 

H. Oui, un peu vif; c’est ce que j'aime. Dans la forêt, j'ai 
cru qu’il s’emballait. 

Mme. de C. Pas de mauvaise rencontre ? 

H. Non. Ou plutòt si, à deux pas d'ici, au retour, une 
rencontre bizarre, une espèce de mendiant. 

Mme. de C. (atterrée). Un mendiant ? 

H. Un drole de mendiant, avec des gants. Des gants crasseux, 
ignobles, mais des gants, et une matraque suspendue au bras 
par un cordon de cuir. Avec ça, une majesté incroyable ; l'air 
d'un roi mage tombé dans la crapule. Et il s'entend en équitation, 
l’animal. Du moins, j’ai des raisons à le croire. 

Mme. de C. Il ne t'a pas parlé ? 

H. Mais si, il m’a parlé. Je n’ai même pas été bien tendre, 
et pourtant il m'avait adressé un compliment. 

M. de L. Racontez-nous cette rencontre, Hubert. 
voyez bien que votre mère le désire. 

H. Oh! ce fut très court. Je revenais par la grande allée, au 
petit galop rassemblé, quand cet homme se place en travers de 
la route. Mon cheval fait un écart, assez brusque. Je le remets 
en place. Alors l'homme me crie: “ Bravo, mon petit; toi, tu 
sais monter.” J’ai levé ma cravache en lair: “Dites donc, 
vous, qui est-ce qui vous a permis de me tutoyer ? ” 

Mme. de C. Et qu’a-t-il repondu ? 

H. Oh! rien. Ila ricané, il a fait un grand geste et il s’est 
jeté dans les fourrés. Cela ne s'est passé bien loin, à deux ou 
trois cents mètres au plus. 

Mme. de C. Il vaut mieux ne rien répondre à ces vagabonds. 
Ils sont grossiers et malfaisants. 

H. Mais je n’ai pas l'intention, maman, de me laisser tutoyer 
par eux. Là-dessus je vais me changer, car je suis couvert de 
poussière. 


Vous 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ CHARDONNE ” 


Well, mother, isn’t this a delightful evening ? How 
You have come to see mother. She needs 
You will stay the 


Hubert. 
do you do, Sir? 
company for she is too much by herself. 
night with us ? 

Monsieur de Larmay. With the greatest pleasure, Hubert. 

Madame de Chartonay. Yes, Monsieur de Larmay’s room is 
ready. Did you have a nice ride ? 

H. Ripping. Sultan is a capital horse. 

Mme. de C. Rather young. 

H. Yes, rather frisky—that’s what I like. 
thought he was bolting. 

Mme. de C. No awkward adventures ? 

H. No, or rather yes. On my way back, close by here, I 
met an odd customer, a sort of tramp. 


In the forest I 


Mme. de C. (taken aback). A tramp ? 

H. A weird-looking tramp, with gloves. Filthy, disgraceful 
gloves, but gloves all the same, and a cudgel hanging by a leather 
strap from his arm. With all that he was incredibly dignified, 
with the air of one of the Three Kings sunk to a drunken sot. 
The beast knows something about riding, at least I have every 
reason to think so. 

Mme. de C. He did not speak to you ? 

H. Speak to me, I should rather think so. I was not the 
least kind to him, yet he had paid me a compliment. 

M. de L. Tell us all about the incident, Hubert. 
that your mother wants to know. 

H. .Oh! it was very short. I was coming back along the 
broad walk at a steady little gallop, when this fellow blocked the 
road. My horse shied sharply. I got his head straight again. 
Then my man shouted, “ Capital, my boy; you know how to 
sit a horse.” I flourished mv whip: “ I say, you fellow, who gave 
you leave to speak so familiarly to me ? ” 

Mme. de C. And what did he answer ? 

H. Why, nothing. He grinned, made a stately bow and 
disappeared into the bushes. All that occurred quite close 
here, two or three hundred metres off at most. 

Mme. de C. It is better not to answer those tramps. They are 
vulgar and dangerous. 

H. But I don’t intend to let myself be spoken to so familiarly 
by them. And now I’m going to change, for I am covered with 
dust. 


Dialogue is more difficult to translate than straight prose. 
It appears so easy, so colloquial, such short sentences, but 
it needs to be more living and nervous than any other 
exercise. 

Our present passage offered several traps for the unwary, 
and, alas! many a good translator was caught. The worst 
pitfall was et pourtant il m'avait adressé un compliment. 
The meaning is that Hubert recognized that he had spoken 
harshly to the beggar although he had paid him a compli- 
ment. Too many competitors missed the tense, and so 
made it read as if Hubert was harsh first but the man paid 
him a compliment all the same. 

The tutoyer problem was scarcely a pitfall, danger signs 
were all over it, and most readers saved themselves more 
or less adroitly. One or two—‘* Tempted ” and “ W. F. B.” 
—were too learned. It is true that tutoyer has passed into 
the English language, cf. the New English Dictionary, but 
in this one-act play of Henri Bordeaux it would not be 
natural for a lad like Hubert, when talking to his mother, 
to describe a chance meeting in the forest in far-fetched 
or pedantic language. At the same time, he would scarcely 
be as slangy as “ H. C. Dent ” makes him, with his clipped 
and telegraphic sentences. 

We had expected competitors to find au petit galop 
rassemblé difficult, but we were agreeably surprised to see 
how lightly they took it, with the exception of “ A. D.,’’ 
who made out that the boy was cantering back from the meet ! 
Such ingenuity should go far. 

Another difficulty we anticipated was Ld-dessus, but very 
few people took it literally. 

On the other hand, we did not expect so many readers 
to stumble over un roi mage. A visit to almost any great 
picture gallery would teach us who the Magi or the Three 
Kings were. 

Competitors in Class III (b) might take their versions a 
little less light-heartedly, a small amount of extra trouble 
would have so improved their translations. But nobody 
did really badly : Class I had from no blemishes to one and 
a half; Class II from two blemishes to three and a half ; 
Class III (a) from four to five and a half, and, as our readers 
know, in this learned company we have to mark the smallest 
error, such as using too formidable a word for atterrée, 
aghast, thunderstruck, and the like. Startled is the real 
meaning. 

Some of our best translators were uneven this month, 
and “‘ Beetle ” left out phrases and so fell lower than his 
accuracy and good style warrant. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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1872-1931 
|THROUGH THE YEARS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION’S business was established in 1872 for the supply 
of School Requisites, and from its inception it has been one of continuous growth. The founder, 
who was trained for the teaching profession, decided on a business career and adopted at the beginning 
two principles : 

(a) To supply the best quality goods at lowest prices. 

(b) To secure expansion of business by executing orders quickly and accurately. 
Thus from the earliest days the E.S.A. has been noted both for quality and service. 
Premises were opened first at No. 1 High Holborn, afterwards the business was removed to Holborn 
Viaduct. Here the principal Offices remained until 1924. In this year the Offices, Stationery Factory, 
Stores, and other departments were all consolidated under one roof at ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 High 
Holborn. The building having been planned and built specially to suit the needs of the School Trade, 
this gives the E.S.A. exceptional advantages for 
the rapid execution and dispatch of all orders. 
EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 
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Stationery 


The E.S.A. manufactured School Stationery from the very 
s| commencement and the high standard set at the beginning 
1 has been maintained throughout the years. The prices are 
| moderate. Exercise Books with 40 pages from ros. 9d. per gross. 
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School Books 


The stock of School Books at ESAVIAN HOUSE is 
enormous. It comprises more than half a million books. 
This great stock enables the E.S.A. to execute orders both 
accurately and promptly. Best discounts. 


E.S.A. PREMISES, No. 1 HIGH HOLBORN, 1872 


School Requisites 


Pens, Pencils, Chalk, Ink, Rubbers, Pastels, Crayons, 
Water Colours, Blotting Paper, Duplicating Machines 
and Paper, Blackboards, Easels, Mathematical In- 
struments, School Uniform, Hats, Ties, Blazers, Gym 
Suits, Kindergarten, Handwork, &c. 


Showrooms and Library 


In the Showrooms at ESAVIAN HOUSE are displayed 
School Furniture and other Educational Apparatus which 
comprehend everything of Educational value for ` 
teaching. There is also a Reference Library of School 
Books which comprises more than 11,000 Specimen 
Volumes of current School Textbooks. Educationists E.5.A. PREMISES, No. 171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, 1931 
are welcome to make use of this Library. 


Catalogues 


STATIONERY and REQUISITES KINDERGARTEN CHEMICALS and 
TEXTBOOKS HANDWORK CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
REWARD and LIBRARY BOOKS UNIFORM FURNITURE 


are published, any of which will gladly be forwarded to Principals. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 
171-181 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON We] 
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We had a delightful surprise this Christmas, “ A. M. W.” 
sent us two books of Rainer Maria Rilke’s works, accom- 
panied by a charming letter. We always loved Rilke, but 


our pleasure in him is enhanced by this friendly thought of 
“A. M. W.” 


We are looking out for ‘‘ Beetle’s ’’ Broadway Translation. 
Well done! Routledge & Sons do not publish poor work. 

“ Beetle ” and “ Chardonne ” sent us good, but belated 
versions of the Sardine poem. Please note that a whole 
month is now allowed for preparation of the versions, so 
the passage set is always for the beginning of the following 
month. We have slipped up over this matter ourselves, and 
we ask our readers’ pardon for any discrepancies. 

We are much gratified at the continued interest in our 
contests shown by Monsignor the Bishop of Pella. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation into 
English of the following passage from ‘‘ Barbara,” by Franz 
Werfel. (Vienna, Paul Zsolnay.) 


“ Ich weiss nicht warum du gerade die Geistigen und Künstler 
mit dem Worte ‘ Dreck’ beehrst. Es sind ein paar grossartige 
Leute darunter. Wenn irgend jemand eine bessere Zukunft 
und die Erlösung von all dem Grdsslichen erdenken wird, so sind 
sie es. Ich verstehe dich nicht. Glaubst du wirklich, dass die 
Bestien von uniformierten Leuteschindern, von Ministern, 
Schiebern und Fressern weniger Dreck sind?’’ Ferdinand 
wusste genau, dass er eine Phrase ausgesprochen habe, an die er 
selbst nicht sehr glaubte. Englander aber machte das schmer- 
zensvolle Gesicht eines Sterbenden, der daran gehindert wird, 
seine letzten Verfiigungen zu treffen : 

“ Du zwingst mich, meine Zeit mit Nebensachen zu versch- 
wenden. Den Unterschied kann ich dir leicht aufzeigen. Irgend 
ein General, ein Minister, ein Holzfaller, ein Metallarbeiter, das 
ist alles so ziemlich das gleiche. Ein stiick belebter, mehr oder 
minder kluger Materie, weiter nichts ! Der eine dreht Schrauben, 
der andere einen diplomatischen Akt. Sie wissen von der Tiefe 
des Lebens nichts und haben auch keine Verpflichtung, etwas 
davon zu wissen. Aber der Geist ist ein furchtbarer Zustand und 
eine entsetzliche Pflicht. Bei dem leisesten Verrat, bei dem 
geringsten Abfall geht er in stinkende Verwesung über, die der 
Schrecken aller Engel ist. In den Gesichtern, von denen wir 
sprechen, kann ich das Zeichen dieser Verwesung lesen, das 
luziferische Siegel des Abfalles, die Sucht, Rache zu nehmen fiir 
den Zustand unbeschreiblichen Elends, der Gottverlassenheit 
heisst. Schau dir die moderne Kunst dieser Leute nur an! Ihr 
Merkmal ist der Hass ohne Grund, der Hass an sich. Du hast 
das Wort Erlösung missbraucht. Glaubst du, diese Leute 
denken an die Zukunft, oder lieben das Volk, das Proletariat, 
dessen Namen sie immer im Munde führen ? ” 

All versions by March 2. i 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, musi be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 78, must reach 
the ofice by the first post on March 3, 1931, addressed 
“PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes—a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 Is. and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
school, the selection at this stage being made by the form- 


masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of the school as being 
the bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. “ Fine 
writing ’’ should be avoided, but originality of thought, senti- 
ment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct merit. 

Essays for this competition are due on March 6, 1931. 

On the outside cover af the essay should be written : 

1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate, 
and that the age stated is correct. 

On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 


the essay (or essays) should be written ‘ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“ The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TEACHERS.—The Walter 
Hines Page Travelling Scholarships and two Scholarships at the 
Chautauqua Summer School in the State of New York will again 
be offered by the Education Committee of the English-Speaking 
Union in 1931, to enable women teachers to visit the United 
States of America. The holder of the Page Scholarship is invited 
to spend her summer vacation in America as the guest of the 
English-Speaking Union of the United States, and her hostesses 
are prepared to arrange for her to study any aspect of American 
life in which she is interested. The scholarship is of the value of 
£100, and complete hospitality is offered in America. To meet 
the remaining travelling and incidental expenses the teacher 
need only provide a further £50. In 1931 also, two additional 
Page Scholarships have kindly been offered respectively by the 
National Union of Teachers and the Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, and will be awarded by the English-Speaking Union. 
These Scholarships, which are open to members of these two 
Associations only, provide the same American hospitality and 
opportunities as the Page Scholarship, and are to the value of 
£50 each. It should be noted that the National Union of 
Teachers’ Scholarship is open to men as well as women teachers. 
The Chautauqua Institution of the United States has again 
reserved for the use of British women teachers two scholarships 
at the Chautauqua Summer School, to be held in July and 
August in the State of New York. The scholarships cover the 
cost of lectures and classes, and complete hospitality for six 
weeks. Travelling and incidental expenses must be provided 
by the holders, and are estimated at not more than £80. After 
the Summer School the English-Speaking Union of the United 
States offers two weeks’ further hospitality to the holders oi 
these scholarships, so that they may visit some of the interestin g 
cities of the Eastern States. The Page Scholarships are oper 
both to secondary and elementary women teachers between the 
ages of 25 and 45, and the Chautauqua to the same category o 
teacher without limitation of age. Applications should reac} 
the Committee not later than Saturday, February 14. Al 
inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary, Educatioz 
Committee, English-Speaking Union, Dartmouth House 
37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London, W. 1. 
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PITMAN’S LATEST BOOKS 


Ready Immediately 


DRAWING 
AND 


DESIGN 


A School Course in Composi- 
tion. By SAMUEL CLEGG. 
With Forewords by SIR 
WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN 
and Sır MICHAEL SADLER. 


The text of this well-known and 
reliable work has been considerably 
expanded in the new edition. It 
outlines a general secondary school 
course of art instruction to cover a 
period of four years, f.¢. up to and 
including the type of work required 
by the Art Syllabuses in School 
Certificate and Matriculation exam- 
inations. The scheme provides for 
practice in all the groups of the sub- 
ject. The book is profusely illus- 
trated with coloured plates and 
with black-and-white examples. 


Size 1oin. by 7}in., cloth, 
268 pp. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 16s. 
net. 


THE 
THEORY OF 


PICTORIAL 
ART 


By H. W. HARRISON. 
With a Foreword by W. L. 
WYLLIE, R.A. 


This book gives a reasoned and 
scientific explanation of the physical 
and psychical phenomena connected 
with painting and drawing. It dis- 
cusses very fully the theory of colour, 
light, and shade, perspective, optical 
effects, &c., in relation to pictorial 
art, and will be a source of consider- 
able interest to all who are teaching 
the subject. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 128 pp., 
with 60 diagrams. 65s. net. 


Just Published 
SELF-EXPRESSION IN ENGLISH 


By JOHN BENNETT. A guide to the clear expression of ideas in written 
and spoken English. It is a valuable book for supplementary study, and 
contains an abundant supply of questions and exercises in the correct usage 
of the language. Crown 8vo, cloth, 78 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 


A DICTIONARY OF CORRECT ENGLISH 
By M. ALDERTON PINK, M.A. A new and enlarged edition of this 


popular reference to all difficulties of written and spoken English. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 208 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR SCHOOL 
By F. F. POTTER, M.A., B.Sc. A systematic review of English as it is 
now taught in the reorganized Junior School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 136 pp. 
2s. 6d. net. 


MIDDLE SCHOOL TEST PAPERS IN MATHE- 
MATICS 


By J. J. WALTON, M.A., B.Sc. A series of test papers in Arithmetic, 
Algebra, and Geometry, for use in the year immediately preceding that in 
which the scholar should take his School Certificate Examination. Crown 
8vo, limp cloth, 80 pp. 1s. 3d. With Answers, 84 pp. Is. 6d. 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN YOUR EXAMINATION 


By W. W. MILLER, B.A. A guide to systematic study for prospective 
candidates for examinations, from the London B.A. down to the Junior 
Locals. It is full of common-sense advice and hints that will assist the 
student to success. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE WORLD’S FOOD 
By W. B. LITTLE. This new book has been written to take the place of 
the original volume in PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL SERIES entitled Our Foop 
Supp.igs. It tells the vivid story of the production and distribution of 
food in the various parts of the world, and forms a valuable supplement 
to the geography textbook. Crown 8vo, cloth, 210 pp., profusely illus- 
trated. 2s. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND HEALTH 


By the same Author. An important textbook on health and hygiene 
which should be read and studied by every school pupil. It is clearly 
written, is profusely illustrated, and provides full scope for practical work 
in the form of experiments and exercises. Crown 8vo, cloth, 194 pp., with 
60 illustrations. 28. 6d. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH VERSE FOR 
SCHOOLS—JUNIOR AND SENIOR 


By F. F. POTTER, M.A., B.Sc., and JOAN B. POTTER. These antholo- 
gies have been compiled from the whole range of English poetry, and the 
wealth of copyright material they contain enables them to be repre- 
sentative of the modern, as well as of the older, poets. 


“ An excellent anthology . . . should be in great request." —A.M.A. 
JUNIOR ANTHOLOGY SENIOR ANTHOLOGY 


Approz. With Notes - sa ie With Notes 
Book Ages Price and Exercises Book ges Price and Exercises 
1 8-9 ee is. is. 6d. 1 ee 11-12 ee Is. od. 2s. 
2 oe 9-10 ee Is. id. is. 6d. 2 ee 12-13 ee is. 7d. 28. 3d. 
3 .. 10-11 .. 1s.2d. Is. 6d. 3 13-14 .. 1s. 8d. 2s. 6d. 
4 11-12 .. 1s. 3d. Is. 9d. 4 14-16 is. 9d. 2s. 6d. 


Each book size’7}in. by 5łin. 


c. Full details of any of the above books, together with latest Educational 
Catalogue, will be sent post free on request. 


vmma Parker Street, suomi 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., kingsway. LONDON. W.C.2 
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NEW =ÆÆNELSON=ÆÆBOOKS 
@ The “Modern Studies” Series 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH COMPOSITION 


By Prof. Rrrcuie and J. M. Moore, M.A. Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 


Leading directly to the “ Junior Manual of French Composition” by the same authors, this 
new volume is eminently suitable for School Certificate work. 


The Publishers will consider applications for specimen copies of this book from Responsible Teachers. 


LE TRESOR DU VIEUX SEIGNEUR 
By ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN 
Edited by C. F. MACKENZIE, M.A. 


With Questionnaire and Full Vocabulary. Illustrated. 


Limp cloth. Price xs. 3d. 


This is a French story of middle difficulty which 
definitely appeals to the average English boy or girl. 


TROIS CONTES 
By PROSPER MERIMEE 


Edited by C. E. MILLS, B.A., and H. B. MILLS, B.A. 
With Notes, Questionnaires, Exercises, and Vocabulary. 
Limp Cloth. Price 18. 3d. 

The stories in this edition are Tamango, Les Brigands 
espagnols, and L? Archéologue et le Brigand (from Carmen). 


DOUZE CONTES 
By GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
Edited by R. L. Grane Ritcuie, D.Litt. 


With Notes, Questions, and a very full Vocabulary 
containing all but the commonest words. Cloth gilt. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Contents: L’ Aventure de Walter Schnaffs, Les Prisonniers, 
La Peur, A cheval, Le Trou, En voyage, Mademoiselle Perle, 
&c. 


MEMOIRES D’UN ANE 


By the COMTESSE DE SEGUR 
Edited by R. H. PARDOE, B.A. 
With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises on Direct 
Method Lines. 
Limp Cloth. Price 1s. 
The Fifth of the very simple texts for beginners now 
issued in the “ Modern Studies ”’ Series. 


í The “Foundations of History” Series 


“ The outstanding merit of these books is that they embody an idea which is followed consistently throughout. 
The idea is sound, for history should present itself to children as stories, and here we have stories well selected, 
well told, and well illustrated, forming an enduring and invaluable nucleus for further study of ‘real’ history.” — 


The Education Outlook. 
AGES AGO 


By H. RUSHTON HALL 


This Alternative Introductory Book contains very simple 

letterpress in large type, describing the life of Pre- 

historic Man in the Old Stone, New Stone, Bronze, 
and Iron Ages. 


Cloth. Price xs. 8d. 
For pupils between the ages of 7 and 8. 


BOOK D 
PILGRIMS AND ADVENTURERS 
Part II, By PHYLLIS WRAGGE 


Twenty-four Storics of Great Figures in History from 
the Middle Ages to the Twenticth Century, with greater 
stress on British History. 
Cloth. Price 3s. 
For pupils between the ages of 10 and 12. 


@ The “ Teaching of English” Series 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF MANY 


LANDS : 
Retold by EVELYN SMITH 
2 volumes. Cloth. Price 18. 6d. each. 
Vol. I deals with Greece and Rome, N. Europe, Celtic 
Britain, and Egypt; Vol. II with India, China, Japan, 
Babylonia and Assyria, North America, &c. 


THE SHORTER FROISSART 
SELECTIONS FROM “ THE CHRONICLES ” 
Chosen and Edited by F. J. TICKNER, B.A. 
With Illustrations from an a> MS. Cloth. Price 
1s. 9d. 
The stories from Froissart contained in this book 
follow as closely as possible the translation of Lord 
Berners. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. cninsurad 
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PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


33rd ANNUAL EDITION 


PATON'S 
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+ Our members find this publication very useful.” ’”—NEw CLUB, JOHANNESBURG. 
s As a reference book it has proved of great value to the members of the Club and will always find a place on the shelves of the 
cheat Library.’’"—UNITED SERVICE CLUB, LTD., SIMLA 
+‘ The members find your ‘ List’ a most useful publication.’ *°—SELANGOR CLUB, KUALA LUMPUR. 
* It ls much appreciated by our members, specially by fathers of boys who are pre sent home to schools, and on several occasions 
we have been asked for loan of same.’’°—CLUB DE RESIDENTES EXTRANJEROS, BUENOS AIRES. 
s I am requested by the Secretary to write and thank you for presenting, once again, your ‘ paar of Schools for use in the Club. 
it is very frequently referred to, and the Club much appreciates the continuance of your kindness and courtesy.’’—ROvyAL SOCIETIES CLUB, 
-  $t. JAMES’s STREET, S.W. 


Principals wishing to have their schoois 
included in the next issue should appiy 
for terms, proof of vaiue, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, iinr 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053 
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NEW CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


HARROW LECTURES ON EDUCATION 


A Series of Lectures delivered at the Junior Public School Masters’ 
Conference at Harrow in January, 1930. 


Edited by T. F. COADE 


Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 


Contributors : Sir Cyril Ashford, Cyril Bailey, F. R. Barry, J. E. Barton, H. Crichton- 
Miller, A. M. Gibson, G. M. Murray-Levick, Cyril Norwood, Sir Percy Nunn, A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge, C. E. Raven, Percy M. Roxby, D. C. Somervell, W. W. Vaughan, 

Douglas White, E. S. Woods, G. H. Woolley. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES 
By E. D. LABORDE 
Book IV. GREAT AND GREATER BRITAIN 


With 33 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Previously pome : Book I. People of Other Lands. With 16 illustrations. 1s. 6d. 
Book II. People of Far-Off Lands. With 25 illustrations. 18.9d. Book lIl. The Homeland, 
With 21 illustrations. 18. 9d. Books V—VIII. In preparation. 

“ Young children who are not interested in these delightful little books must be very 


hard to please. A pleasanter introduction to the study of geography for very young people 
would be hard to imagine.” — Education Outlook. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF ENGLISH POETRY 
Edited by EDWARD B. POWLEY 
School edition, 2s. 6d. (Library Edition, 45. Gd. net.) 


This book contains a representative selection of 109 poems from Leigh Hunt to Edmund 
Blunden. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury introduced the Victorians to the “best original 
lyrical pieces and songs ”?” from Tudor times to 1855. Entrenchment upon the scope of 
that justly famous collection has, in the planning of this book, been avoided ; poets 
writing before 1855 are here represented only if work of theirs is missing from Palgrave’s 


pages. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION 1789-1902 
By JOHN WILLIAM ADAMSON 
Royal 8vo. 215. net. 


“ The work needed to be done, and it has now been done so thoroughly that this 
book is not likely to have a rival in our time. We can think of no other man who knows 
the sources as Prof. Adamson knows them. As one reads one is again impressed by 
Prof. Adamson’s scholarly accuracy, his sure judgment in the selection of material, and his 
extreme caution in matters of inference or opinion.” —T he Journal of Education. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS | 
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Associations in Conference 


ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE: 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


The Nineteenth Annual Conference, held as usual at 
University College, London, at the beginning of the vear, opened 
with the inaugural address of the President, Sir Richard Gregory, 
his subject being ‘‘ The Worth of Science.” It is not often that 
this important Conference is presided over by a scientific man, 
and Sir Richard Gregory was well advised to take advantage 
of the opportunity to propagate the gospel of science, rather 
than to discuss controversial questions of educational politics. 
This task he accomplished most effectively, for his address was 
compact with examples of the usefulness of science to the 
life of the community, both in its material and spiritual aspects. 
Humanists will rightly claim a large share in the liberation of 
life and intellect which has proceeded with the advance of 
civilization. But there is no reason why the claims of science 
should be ignored. As Sir Richard Gregory said, it was Galileo 
and other pioneers who, three centuries ago, established the 
right of man to think for himself in the realm of natural 
knowledge and to place personal observation and experiment 
above metaphysical and philosophic speculation and dogmatic 
assertion. Thanks to the Reformation, England proved a better 
seed-bed than Italy for these new ideas. Our Royal Society, 
with its motto, Nullius in verba, “ Not bound by the words of any 
man,” was established in 1660—-not long after the time when 
Galileo was facing his inquisitors. As the knowledge of the laws 
of nature increased, so did our sense of justice, and this brought 
about social changes which had the greatest civilizing effects. 
Sir Richard Gregory, by proudly proclaiming the dignity of science 
in the intellectual world, gave a useful reminder to teachers, for 
science is still taught in many schools on sufferance as a concession 
to popular clamour. His many illustrations of scientific dis- 
coveries, of their origin and application, provided fresh evidence 
of the interest and fascination of science. 

The President, as we have said, avoided controversial questions 
of educational politics, but, on the following day, Sir Ernest Benn, 
addressing the Independent Schools Association, gave an out- 
spoken criticism of the educational reorganization proposed by 
the Schools Attendance Bill now before Parliament. As a 
business man and an economist anxious to get value for money, 
Sir Ernest Benn questioned whether the increase in the cost of 
elementary education from £4 per child before the War to £13 
to-day was reflected in any real improvement in the work of our 
elementary schools. But was he on sure ground in suggesting 
that the United States, with its organization of education in 
separate States, is a model which we ought to copy ? Or that 
the result is a “ very much more efficient educational system 
than existed in this country ’’? We hope that Sir Ernest Benn 
will come forward with proof of this thesis. That the decentrali- 
zation of education consequent on the Act of 1902 should have 
involved a great simplification of the work of the Central 
Authority is, however, undeniable. 

The Joint Conference—the only one arranged this year—dis- 
cussed in a not very convincing way “ The Teaching of Geo- 
graphy.” Why should a sectional subject of this kind be selected 
when there are so many questions of wide educational interest 
demanding discussion ? Sir Richard Gregory presided, and 
the new ideas in the teaching of geography were. expounded by 
Mr. J. Fairgrieve, Chairman of the Syllabuses and Examinations 
Committee of the Geographical Association. Mr. C. B. Thurston, 
and Sir William Furse, Director of the Imperial Institute, 
which has done much to vitalize the teaching of geography by its 
exhibitions and its geographical films, of which many teachers 
and pupils take advantage. Mr. Thurston laid stress on the 
unifying influence of geography teaching, as its teaching required 
wide knowledge of a great variety of subjects, and in this sense 
the teaching of geography is a subject of general interest to 
teachers. 

The well-arranged exhibition of school books and educational 
appliances of all kinds added much to the usefulness of the 
Conference. Broadcasting, the gramophone, the epidiascope, 
and other aids to teaching were demonstrated. Visits to works 

and institutions, such as the Royal Mint, the National Physical 
Laboratory, the Imperial Institute Exhibition Galleries, and 
the Columbia Graphophone Works, were organized and a special 
service in Westminster Abbey emphasized the religious aspect 
of the work of teachers. There was also a special performance 
of a French play, “ L'heure du Berger,” by E. Bourdet, arranged 
by the Modern Language Association. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


The Twenty-Fourth Annual Conference was held at Carlisle 
on January 7, 8, and g. Over 1,400 tickets of admission were 
issued, and the attendance was a record one for this Conference. 
The teachers of Cumberland county and of the city of Carlisle 
attended in great numbers ; over 800 were present al one or more of 
the various sessions. This Conference is the only educational 
conference in this country where teachers, administrators, and 
anv one interested in education mect on an equal footing and 
untrammelled by any policy which may be attributed to their 
separate organizations. 

The President of the Conference was Lord Ullswater, better 
known as Mc. J. W. Lowther, formerly Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and himself a Cumbrian. His presidential address 
was distinctly unusual. He made attack on our educational 
system ; we were trving to teach too many subjects, we were 
flirting with many branches of education, and were not bringing 
the pupil into unison with real things. With wonderful charm 
of manner he gave some amusing instances of what he called 
ineffective teaching. ‘‘ In a country school I visited the pupils, 
aged about 13, were writing—or trving to write—an essay on ' The 
Persian and Babvlonian dynasties compared.’’’ We were not 
getting value for the time and money spent. Education which 
used to cost £4 per child was now costing £13 a child, and we 
couldn't afford it. The extension of school age now proposed 
was quite uncalled for and extravagant, and to bribe parents 
to keep children at school was one of the most deplorable things 
he had ever come across. He was willing to help clever pupils 
along, to help them up the ladder, but he had no use for the 
escalator, for getting to the top without effort. It was a remarkable 
delivery, and at first left the audience dumb, but the Viscount's 
evident sincerity, and still more his quaint charm, kept everybody 
in good humour and appreciative of the speaker's courage. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session on Educationand Industry, 
Sir Percy Jackson, who presided, said that there were more people 
per thousand of the population continuing their education after 
leaving the elementary and secondary schools of Cumberland 
than in any other part of England. Education, properly organized 
without waste of money, would be one of the greatest forces in 
stabilizing industry, and the great secret of success in education 
was to go on from elementary and secondary schools to technical 
and adult education. 

Mr. A. Abbott, H.M.I., read a valuable paper on “ Education 
and Industry.” He outlined the educational and the industrial 
developments of recent years, and said that the two changes 
had gone on side by side with few points of contact. There was 
urgent need for industrialists and educationists to get together 
and to take counsel if this country was to regain its former 
prosperity. Teachers and administrators must set to work 
deliberately to understand far more of the industrial system, 
and to do all they can to see that those engaged in manufacture 
and selling were properly trained to do their work effectively. 
It was also desirable that every firm which had not yet done so 
should overhaul its system of recruitment and training, and take 
some of its recruits from the secondary schools. Mr. A. E. Evans, 
ex-President of the Association of Teachers in Technica] Institu- 
tions, directed attention in his paper to the necessity for some 
central co-ordinating body which should strengthen the weak 
contact between industry and education, and instanced several 
regional developments which had been made, notably the formation 
of the Yorkshire Council for Further Education. He quoted a 
passage from the report of the Manchester Education Committee's 
Report on Technical Education in Europe: ‘' In the contest for 
supremacy the ground has been shifted from armaments to technical 
education.” 

The discussion was notable for the contribution of Mr. W. 
Murray Morton, Director, Morton Sundour Fabrics, which was 
in substance a sharp criticism of modern education. He said the 
business community shared his feeling that modern education 
was too full of frills, and that the basic subjects were neglected. 
He was a bit tired of all the advice given to industry in these 
days. 

On Thursday morning there was a brisk and lively session, 
the subject being ‘' Examinations in Primary and Post-Primary 
Schools.” Mr. A. R. Pickles dealt generally with the Report of 
the Joint Advisory Committee of the Association of Education 
Committees and the National Union of Teachers, and advocated 
research into the technique of examining. He said reform in the 
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secondary-school examinations was clamant. The First School 
Certificate should be completely divorced from Matriculation, 
and the Higher School Certificate made the equivalent of Matri- 
culation, as in Scotland and in Sweden. Then, when some 
bold reformer would remodel the university pass schools, and 
denounce the crowding of the honours schools by mediocre 
students, there might be turned out a greater proportion of good 
normal degree folk with a broader basis of knowledge, and a 
smaller but much more valuable selection of specialist and 
research students. Dr. Graham gave an interesting account of 
an experiment in selection of pupils for higher education in Leeds, 
in which internal examination, external examination, school 
record, and teacher’s opinion were all taken into account in the 
award of scholarships and free places. Dr. Steel, Headmaster, 
Allen Glen School, Glasgow, followed with an attack on exami- 
nations generally : the only fitness they tested was the fitness to 
pass examinations. Examinations conditioned the curriculum 
and the teaching methods, and dictated the textbooks used. 
They were born of a primitive desire to make man in their own 
image. He might be able to work up some admiration for an 
examination system under which every candidate passed. 
Mrs. Manning, President of the National Union of Teachers, 
hoped that external examination and the external examiner 
would be driven out of the field before they had completed their 
devastation of English education. An animated discussion 
followed, the session being prolonged much beyond the scheduled 
time. 

Other subjects discussed were: ‘‘ Education for International 
Understanding,” in which papers were submitted by Sir Norman 
Angell, M.P., and Prof. H. J. Fleure (Manchester University) ; 
Sir Norman Angell was absent through illness, and his paper was 
read by the Chairman, Mr. R. C. Chance, ex-Mayor of Carlisle ; 
“ Rural Education in Agriculture and Crafts,” and the “ Junior 
School and its Problems.” The Conference was one of the most 
successful of the series. It was decided to hold next year’s 
Conference at Nottingham. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
HEADMASTERS. 


The Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting was held at Guildhall, City 
of London, on January 6 and 7, 1931. The President, Mr. L. W. 
Taylor, Headmaster of Darlington Grammar School, in his 
inaugural address, dwelt on the disturbing influences to which 
the modern boy is subjected, and through which he is grown up 
before his time. In the dangerous period upon which the country 
was entering education was bound to suffer. But the oppor- 
tunities of headmasters would be no less, and the greater the 
difficulties the greater the triumph of achievement. 

Resolutions were passed (a) welcoming the postponement of 
the date of raising the school age, as enabling more adequate 
arrangements to be made for the right use of the extra year of 
school life ; (b) requesting the Council to set up a committee to 
consider in all its aspects the question of the employment of boys 
from secondary schools; (c) re-affirming the opinion that the 
payment by schoolmasters of commissions for the introduction 
of pupils is unprofessional (this was due to the recent increase in 
the activity of scholastic agencies) ; (d) welcoming the estab- 
lishment of the Private Schools Committee (in the discussion 
it was emphasized that there was no hostility to private schools 
as such); (e) re-affirming belief in the value to the individual 
and to the nation of the training given in the O.T.C. and Cadet 
Corps, and deploring the withdrawal of official recognition from 
the latter, and (f) viewing with anxiety the influences at present 
exercised by the cinema on those of schoo] age and urging that 
suitable regulations with regard to performances open to children 
should be framed and enforced. On the latter, Mr. W. W. 
Vaughan, Headmaster of Rugby, delivered a cogent and moving 
address. The producers of films, he said, thought too much of 
money-making. They did not realize the splendour of their 
opportunities and the awfulness of their power. 

Two members of the Association read papers, Mr. W. T. Marsh, 
Hertford Grammar School, on ‘‘ Athletics in Schools,” in which 
the subject was discussed in a sane, practical manner, and 
Mr. J. E. Barton, Bristol Grammar School, on “ Art in Schools.” 
The latter was regarded by the audience as one of the most 
brilliant ever listened to at an annual meeting of the Head- 
masters’ Association. 

Three outside speakers delivered addresses. Mr. I<enneth 
Lindsay spoke about the work of the Anglo-Canadian Education 
Committee, Sir Farquhar Buzzard dealt with ‘‘ Some Nervous 
Problems of the Adolescent,” enlivening the subject with many 
touches of dry humour, and Sir Francis Goodenough, Chairman 
of the Committee on Education for Salesmanship, outlined the 


conclusions, at which that Committee had arrived. The dis- 
cussion which followed his speech formed the liveliest part of the 
whole proceedings. Headmaster after headmaster pointed out, 
in answer to the charge that secondary schools do not teach 
modern languages efficiently, that boys who enter commerce 
with excellent linguistic qualifications never get a chance of 
showing their capabilities. The present want of method in 
recruitment, too, and the absence of any training after recruit- 
ment in the great majority of commercial concerns were so 
vigorously condemned that Sir Francis Goodenough was obviously 
nettled. 

A proposal to widen the field of supply of officers for Woolwich 
and Sandhurst was reported, and it was resolved to make every 
effort to assist the War Office. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 


The Fortv-seventh Annual General Meeting was held on 
January 1 and 2 at University College, London. The meeting 
was largely attended and those present heard a stimulating 
address from the President, Mrs. W. M. Casswell, and received 
reports from other ofticials. A number of resolutions sent forward 
from the Executive and Education Committees of the Association 
were under consideration. 

The extent to which claims on the funds of the Association 
have increased in recent years was indicated by a resolution 
instructing the Executive to institute a Benevolent Fund for 
the benefit of members and their dependants. For the fourth 
year in succession a grant of £50 was made to the Walter Hines 
Page Fund for Travelling Scholarships, under which awards are 
made by the English-speaking Union. 

Resolutions were passed, advocating the provision of more 
secondary school places in areas where the demand for these 
places exceeds the present supply, deploring the present tendency 
of those in authority to discourage preparatory departments in 
secondary schools, and urging that all teachers in State-aided 
schools should be members of the Roval Society of Teachers. 
Among the resolutions dealing with examinations, the most 
revolutionary was one which approved in principle the suggestion 
set out in “ The New Proposal” by Dr. Edwards, a reform 
which has been discussed fully in the columns of this Journal. 
It was claimed that such a change would discourage premature 
specialization and would afford relief from the pressure which 
undoubtedly exists. It was recognized that the full benefit 
of the reform would not be evident until the divorce of Matricu- 
lation from the First School Examination had taken place. Some 
concern was expressed lest emplovers and professional bodies 
would cease to attach any value to a certificate awarded to each 
candidate entering for an examination. It was, however, pointed 
out that each certificate would give a complete record of the 
performance in each subject. A careful scrutiny of the certified 
record would enable professional bodies or employers to obtain 
any required information. 

At a special meeting arranged by the Education Committee, 
a number of representatives serving on examining boards spoke 
to reports which had previously been circulated. It was inter- 
esting to learn that in the opinion of one board in view of 
the fact that 70 per cent of the candidates of the Higher School 
Examination were scholarship candidates, the questions set 
must serve the purpose of selecting scholarship holders while 
provision of a choice of questions could not be considered in view 
of the fact that it would make standardization of the results 
impossible. This meeting was also addressed by speakers who 
for one reason or another found themselves in rebellion against 
the existing curriculum. This was denounced as neither developing 
intelligence nor securing thoroughness. It was claimed that the 
overloading of the curriculum had now reached such a stage 
that it was essential to consider the whole field and to decide 
upon the nature of the skills and interests which should be 
fostered and developed and the most economical materials for 
this purpose. Too much time was spent in accumulating mere 
examination lumber at the expense of the development of last- 
ing inner resources. The present water-tight divisions between 
subject and subject were regarded as obstacles to study on natural 
lines. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION 
MASTERS 


The Council Meetings of the I.A.A.M. at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
were not sensational in character, but much steady work was 
done. The great loss which the Association has sustained in the 
death of Mr. A. L. Watson, for many years Hon. Treasurer, was 
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fittingly referred to by the Chairman. Mr. E. Hotham, a former 
Chairman, was elected to fill the vacancy. 

The Council, in view especially of Lord Eustace Percy’s 
address to the British Association, made a point of reaffirming 
its policy in favour of multiple bias secondary schools. The 
provision of this type of school has so far made but little pro- 
gress, and it was no doubt partly for this reason, as well as from 
a wider educational standpoint, that the Council asked the 
Executive Committee to undertake an investigation into the 
educational and professional consequences of reorganization in 
England and Wales. This vear the subject of examinations did 
not loom large on the agenda, but during the past year the 
Education Sub-Committee devoted much attention to the ques- 
tion of teachers’ estimates, and a resolution was passed urging 
that these should be compulsory in individual subjects and that 
they should be taken into account in all cases. 

Considerable interest was also manifested in a resolution 
instructing the Executive Committce to conduct an inquiry into 
the practice and value of inspection in secondary schools. In 
the course of the debate it was pointed out that there might be 
divergence between printed and verbal reports, that the tenure 
of masters sometimes depends on an inspector's report, that there 
is no right of appeal against an adverse report, and that a master 
possesses no right of becoming definitely acquainted with written 
or verbal reports. The resolution was carried. 

At the public session there was a brisk debate on Homework, 
and the following resolutions, which now set forth the policy of 
the Association on the subject, were finally carried without 
opposition after the defeat of some amendments: (a) That all 
homework should be regulated by staff arrangement and time- 
table ; (b) that homework should be set on not more than five 
evenings per week; (c) that the maximum homework times per 
evening should be forty minutes for bovs under 12, ninety 
minutes for those of 12-14, and 120 minutes for those of 
14-16. For those over 16 there should be no rigid time- 
table, and pupils should be encouraged to direct their own 
home studies. Certain notes not forming part of the resolutions 
indicated that details had been thought out. For instance, it 
was suggested that there should be no extra week-end work and 
no holiday tasks, that the co-operation of parents should be 
secured to see that the above times were not exceeded, and that 
marks gained for homework, except those given for work pre- 
pared at home and tested in school, should not be allowed to 
afiect the place of the pupil in class. 

Hearty support was accorded to resolutions urging the im- 
portance of registration. and in this connexion the desirability 
of all members of the Council being registered was strongly 
emphasized. Most of them have already taken this step. There 
was a useful debate on the subject of private schools, and it 
was agreed that only members or associate members of the Royal 
Society of Teachers should be allowed by law to be teachers in 
private schools, or, alternatively, teachers whose qualifications 
have been approved by the local authority concerned. 

The widespread practice of canvassing for educational 
appointments was condemned, and a resolution was passed 
requesting members to refrain from using this means of securing 
a post and calling upon appointing bodies to make canvassing 
a real disqualification. 

Next year’s meetings will be held in London. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


The Fortieth Annual Conference was held at the Hotel Great 
Central, Marylebone, on Friday, December 19, 1930, Mr. O. H. 
Wagner in the chair. Mr. A. A. Somerville. M.P., President of 
the Association, was also present and there was a very large 
attendance of members. After the transaction of routine business, 
the Chairman delivered his address which dealt mainly with the 
work of the Council during the past year. Questions led to dis- 
cussions on advertising reduced fees, which has always been 
considered contrary to the etiquette of the Association, and a 
suggestion that closer co-operation with the universities should 
be established. Then followed a most important debate on a 
resolution proposed by Mr. A. S. Grant, ‘‘ That this Conference 
is strongly of opinion that in future no school should be admitted 
to the Association without giving an undertaking to apply to the 
Board of Education or to one of the older universities for an 
inspection as soon as possible, and that the Council be instructed 
to give effect to this.” 

This resolution was passed with only nine dissentients on a 
large vote. The afternoon session was devoted to two papers, 
one by Mr. J. F. Roxburgh, Headmaster of Stowe, on the 


“ Teaching of English,” and the other by Dr. H. Crichton Miller 
on ‘‘ The Psychology of the Preparatory School Boy.” Both these 
addresses were intensely interesting to the large number of 
members present, and votes of thanks to the speakers were 
passed with enthusiasm. Before the close of the Conference, 
Mr. P. Griffith raised the question of the legal position of the 
school as regards the defaulting parent, and the Council was 
instructed to consider the formation of a Legal Defence Union. 

In the evening the Annual Dinner of the Association was held, 
at which among the principal guests were Field-Marshal Sir Claud 
Jacob, Sir Henry Hadow, Mr. Philip Guedalla, and several 
headmasters of public schools. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


If the success of an association is measured by the length of 
its annual conference, the Geographical Association must be 
extraordinarily successful. The Conference, under the presi- 
dency of Sir Leslie Mackenzie, lasted through six full days, from 
December 31st to January 5th inclusive. In this long period 
so much of educational importance was covered that it is difficult 
to select for extended mention those matters to which refer- 
ence ought to be made. Attention was given to administrative 
affairs and educational politics, such as the content of syllabuses. 
In the presidential address by the retiring President, Mr. B. B. 
Dickinson, an account was given of the early years of the Asso- 
ciation in which he played a very prominent part. 

The outstanding feature of the Conference, however, was the 
presentation of papers dealing with what might be called survey, 
but survey with a particular flavour and emphatically not 
mathematical survey. It was essentially vital and mainly 
human. Major Hingston’s magnificently simple lecture on 
‘The Tree Roof of the Guiana Forest’ struck a note which 
recurred in other papers. The area with which he dealt, though 
measured in square yards, might be taken as a sample or type 
of what might be met with over enormous areas of the earth's 
surface. 

In Miss Butcher’s study of the Chod villages in Bohemia, an 
account was again given of a minute survey of a small district, 
and a companion picture was the description with a wealth 
of detail of a tiny island in the lake district of Finland. Accounts 
were given of school journeys in which the children had actually 
gone and seen things for themselves. Dr. Dudley Stamp de- 
cribed the plans of the Land Utilization Survey, whereby the 
matter is to be taken a step farther, and the whole of Great 
Britain surveyed after the manner of the Northampton project 
which was carried out by school children. 

Dr. P. W. Bryan showed maps of the greater part of England, 
on which only houses were marked, and pointed out, that whether 
in towns or villages or almost uninhabited areas, houses occurred 
in a few definite recognizable patterns influenced largely by 
geographical circumstance and local habit. Mr. H. J. Wood 
also showed maps of agricultural distributions in Scotland by 
the dot method which are certainly in advance of anything 
that has hitherto been done. On a larger scale still Miss R. M. 
Fleming gave an account of Russia which will be of permanent 
value. It was obviously authoritative, and gave real information 
on points about which it is difficult to be sure at all. It was 
critical and philosophic while it was sympathetic without losing 
a sense of values; obviously a piece of work about which more 
must be heard. 

A further symptom of the tendency towards dealing with 
realities in teaching was the inclusion on the one hand of an 
exhibition of the Suez Canal film with an introduction by 
Sir J. T. Davies, and, on the other, a report on the work of 
the Commission on Educational and Cultural Films, in which 
it was stated that representatives of the Geographical Asso- 
ciation were taking a leading part in the work of selecting films 
for use in teaching. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting was held at Chester from 
January 2-5, under the presidency of Mr. C. H. K. Marten, 
Vice-Provost of Eton College. The inaugural address was given 
by Dr. Montagu R. James, O.M., who delighted a large audience 
by his illustrated lecture on “ The Bestiary, or Natural History 
in the Middle Ages.” 

The most important session of the meeting from the point of 
view of teachers of history was held on Monday, when Miss F. 
Consitt gave a report of experiments carried on in various 
schools during a period of twelve months to test the value of 
films in the teaching of history. Work had been done in fifty-two 
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schools of various grades, 5,743 children, aged 7-18, having taken 
part in the tests. The experiments had undoubtedly proved the 
value of the historical teaching film. It gave life to the past 
as nothing else did, by portraying life in movement and by giving 
a background with full detail. It aroused interest that stimulated 
the children to further mental effort ; this was shown in such 
ways as a greater readiness to ask questions and in desire for 
books. The film stimulated imagination. It helped children 
to learn and remember. It forced children to find their own 
words to express opinions, not merely to copy those of the 
text-book. Children learned from the films with enjovment and 
ease: “ I think that one can understand history better by films 
than by education,” said one boy of 12 after a film lesson. The 
film showing should be followed by a discussion, to make the 
knowledge gained from the film a more permanent possession of 
the child from the exercise of his thought upon it ; without such 
discussion the film lost a very great part, if not all, of its value 
as a teaching medium in the classroom. 

The meeting concluded with an address by Prof. Hearnshaw 
on “ History as a Science.” in the course of which he suggested 
that the aims of history teaching were threefold: mental, to 
train students to take a historic, scientific attitude to events, 
to look at the present in the light of the past with tolerance and 
a broad mind; moral, to elevate by bringing them into contact 
with the great men and events of the past; and practical, to 
fit them for the duties of citizenship. History lessons could be 
employed for the teaching of patriotism, cosmopolitanism, 
pacifism, League of Nations, and countless other things; but 
teachers should not imagine that when they were teaching these 
they were teaching history. Teach these things by means of 
history but give them their own name, do not call them history. 


MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION 


Prof. Sir Arthur S. Eddington presided at the Annual Meeting 
of the Mathematical Association at the London Day Training 
College on January 5 and 6, choosing for the subject of his 
address “ The End of the World from the Point of View of 
Mathematical Physics.” 

For the teacher in schools, interest centred round the discussion 
of the recently issued report on the Teaching of Mechanics in 
Schools. Mr. A. Robson, in introducing it, called attention to 
the two schools of thought—that which prefers absolute, and that 
which prefers gravitational, units in the early stages of dynamics ; 
both views were represented in the report. He pointed to the 
Committee’s views on units and dimensions ; the letters used in 
dynamics stood for numbers, and they were not prepared to 
recommend the Stroud or any similar system for use with 
beginners. He referred further to the big miscellaneous section 
in which the report got down to a number of practical teaching 
difficulties. In the subsequent discussion Miss Swirles advocated 
the use of absolute units and deplored too close a connexion of 
the idea of mass with the earth’s gravitational pull. Dr. Shepherd 
regretted the Committee's decision with regard to units. Mr. 
Fletcher and the President defended the Committee’s attitude 
on these and other points. 

Prof. Steggall’s paper on “ Faith and Reason in Beginning the 
Calculus and Elsewhere ” pleaded, on the one hand, for the pre- 
servation of a beginner’s interest in the more advanced school 
subjects, even at the cost of loss of rigidity, and, on the other, for 
a thorough grounding in algebra and geometry before embarking 
on the calculus. He instanced the binomial theorem, the ele- 
mentary theory of numbers, and certain formulae of trigonometry 
as cases in which a knowledge of the results should precede any 
attempt at a formal proof. Mr. Katz claimed as a “ triumph of 
pedagogy ” the methods by which a fourth-form boy can to-day 
be introduced to the calculus. 

In an interesting paper on ‘‘ Geometrical Limits ” Prof. Neville 
outlined a theory on which the ideas of limit constantly used in 
geometry could be based. He expressed a hope that teachers 
would be able to support their confident appeals to these ideas 
as securely in geometry as in analysis. Time prohibited a full 
discussion of his paper. 


SCIENCE MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Thirty-first Annual Meeting was held in the buildings of the 
University of Birmingham, at Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
January 6-9, 1931. 

The proceedings were opened in the evening of January 6 
with an address by the President, Sir Charles Grant-Robertson, 
C.V.O., Vice-Chancellor of the University, on the changes that 
have taken place during the last fifty vears since Huxley advo- 


cated the cultural value of science as an instrument of education, 
and urged that some science should be taught in every school. 

The Lord Mayor of Birmingham was present at the annual 
dinner, and, in proposing the vote of thanks to the President, 
took the opportunity of welcoming the Association to the City. 
Four hundred members of the Association attended the meeting, 
and those from outside the Birmingham area were put up in the 
Halls of Residence attached to the University. 

Mr. J. Young gave a most interesting lecture on “ The Lunar 
Landscape,” with some account of the probable origin and history 
of the main features. The lecture was illustrated by a set of 
very beautiful lantern slides, some of which were made from 
photographs taken by students of the University. Prof. Nash 
lectured on “ The Work of the Physicist and Chemist in the 
Petroleum Industry,” showing how physical science is being 
utilized in geophysical surveving and how chemical science 1s 
applied in the refining of crude oil. 

After dinner on Wednesday, January 7, the Lord Bishop of 
Birmingham entertained a large audience greatly by a lecture 
entitled ‘‘ A Finite Universe.” Prof. Haworth gave a very 
interesting account of work that is now being carried on by him 
and his students on “ The Constitution of the Sugars.” On 
Thursday, January 8, there were two discussions—the first on 
“ General science and the desirability of making school courses 
in science less specialized in the early stages.” There was very 
fair agreement among members on this point. The second 
discussion was introduced by Prof. F. W. Burstall, Vice-Principal 
of the University, and dealt with “ The Education of the Boy 
up to Eighteen Years.” Prof. Burstall contended that general 
observational science was most suitable in the early stages and 
that this should be supplemented by the study of two languages, 
namely, English (including history) and German. 

A representative of the Commission on Educational and 
Cultural Films gave an account of the work of the Commission. 
Two films were shown, illustrating the use of the film as an aid 
to the work of the teacher. Prof. Munro Fox, in the short space 
of one hour, indicated a large number of zoological experiments 
suitable for school work. The majority of these have probably 
not been used previously for this purpose. 

During the meeting the following Departments of the Uni- 
versity were open for inspection: Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Mining, Oil Engineering and Refining, Civil Engineering, Geology, 
Electrical Engineering and Metallurgy. In all of these suitable 
demonstrations were arranged. From these many attractive 
and useful experiments could be picked up. 

Visits were made by large parties to the works of Messrs. 
Philip Harris & Co., The Austin Motor Co., Messrs. Joseph 
Lucas, Ltd., Messrs. Mitchells and Butlers’ Brewery, The General 
Electric Co., Messrs. Cadbury Bros., and Messrs. W. and T. Avery. 
The visitors were shown all the points of interest and were most 
hospitably entertained by the firms. A visit to the Silurian Beds 
at Wren’s Nest, to Dudley Castle and Sedgley, had unfortunately 
to be cancelled owing to snow. 

The meeting was, it will be seen, a very strenuous time. 
When it closed on Friday, January 9, at noon, most members 
found themselves perhaps a little weary in body, though very 
much refreshed in mind. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting of the Modern Language Association 
opened with a demonstration, by the B.B.C., of broadcasting 
for schools, in French and German. The reception left some- 
thing to be desired, and it was generally felt that the speed was 
too great for the average pupil to be able to follow and under- 
stand the dialogue. By way of contrast, this was followed by 
an address in French by M. Saurat, Director of the Institut 
Francais, whose pleasing diction and clear enunciation were 
followed with ease, and with rapt attention, by his audience. 
The immense superiority of the speaker, present in the flesh, 
over mere mechanical transmission of voice was fully 
demonstrated. 

A paper on “ The Importance of Modern Languages to 
Modern Commerce ” was read by Sir Francis Goodenough, 
C.B.E., Chairman of the Government Committee on Salesman- 
ship, introduced by Sir Kenyon Vaughan Morgan, M.P. This 
was based mainly on the Interim Report published by the 
Committee, but enlivened by comments and illustrations, such, 
for example, as the instance of the business man who ascribed 
the success of his commercial transactions in Greece to the 
fact that he conducted them in French, keeping secret his 
knowledge of Greek so that he might follow what his customers 
said to one another. From this it would appear that a knowledge 
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of ae least two foreign languages is necessary for the business 
man 

In the discussion that followed, the following points emerged. 
English modern language teachers and English modern language 
teaching are as efficient as those in continental countries. The 
colloquial powers of (e.g.) Dutch children are due to the vital 
importance, for them, of foreign languages, the support of 
parents and public opinion, the greater number of hours devoted 
to languages, and a more advanced leaving age. It is useless 
for business men to expect our schools to provide finished lin- 
guists at the age of sixteen. Moreover, what percentage of 
our pupils will require purely colloquial facility for business 
purposes, and how many should make a serious study of the 
language with a view to enjoying its literature or continuing 
their studies at the university ? How is the teaching to be 
adapted to both classes ? Further, will not the business man 
need to write as well as to speak the language correctly, in the 
way of correspondence? This involves a pretty thorough 
grammatical knowledge which cannot be picked up in a short 
time by purely oral methods. 


PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
UNION 


The annual gathering was held at the University Conference 
in the Great Hall of the University, on January 6th. The Chair- 
man, Dr. Costley White, Headmaster of Westminster, stressed 
the continuity of the Parents’ Union School Scheme, showing 
that it was not merely a preparation of little children but a 
complete course which seniors could and did follow with the 
greatest advantage, taking their public examinations through a 
wider choice of subjects than is sometimes customary, and drop- 
ping none yet doing well in all. 

He was followed by the Chief Education Officer for the 
Borough of Chesterfield, Dr. H. G. Stead, who spoke of the new 
prospect which the re-grouping of the future might make possible 
of a continuous education touching all sides of life. He referred 
to the general dissatisfaction amongst parents and teachers with 
those modern trends which undervalued the intellectual capacity 
and the moral responsibility of children as persons. He pointed 
out three great educational needs—an “inspired ” teaching 
profession, a thought-out curriculum, and the contact between 
the child’s mind and living thought—three great features of the 
P.N.E.U. Society’s work. His delightful quotations and illus- 
trations were greatly enjoyed by the large audience. 

He was followed by Miss Gladding, Secretary to the Parents’ 
Union School, who expressed her personal views as to the present 
value of *‘ Intelligence Tests.” Most unfortunately there was no 
time for subsequent discussion as it would have been valuable 
to hear some of the teachers who had used tests. There was, 
however, a ‘‘ social tea °’ held in the Students’ Lounge, where 
about a hundred members were able to exchange individual 
experiences and hear some of the wonderful ‘ Columbia ” 
records, as the Union does much to encourage the teaching of 
musical appreciation in all its schools. 


FROEBEL SOCIETY 


On Wednesday, December 31, 1930, at the Fifty-sixth Annual 
Meeting of the Froebel Society, Mr. J. Howard Whitehouse gave 
his presidential address on ‘** Ideals and Methods in Education.” 
He asked his audience to distrust any system that claimed to be 


perfect; the trained teacher, the skilled man, overrides all 
svstems. No system has superseded the home and no method 


can be of use if it ignores the teacher or parent. Real success 
cannot depend on outside aid entirely. 

The curriculum must provide for the moral, the intcllectual, 
and the spiritual claims of a child. Leisure, or the opportunity 
to gratify the needs of a pupil’s inner life, should be secured. 
If manual activity is allowed, snobbishness is cut out. Drawing 
gives the pupil power to see. Natural science will give the my- 
stery and wonder of the world, and is of special note just now 
because the development of science is ministering to the needs 
of everyday life; boys especially are now almost too much 
interested in the mechanical side, he is born with the knowledge 
of motors. 

Reverence comes with contact with country and sea. Litera- 
ture was a particularly difficult subject to test; examination 
will often destroy the love ; we should avoid an intensive study 
of any one set book. 

In morals we are in danger of being guided by the mass mind ; 
boys at school should be taught to have independent judgment. 


For history it would be wiser if the teacher would carry on the 
study up to the present time and not stop fifty or a hundred 
years ago. 

The difference between men is not their wealth but in their 
interests. Hence the need for interesting a boy in the arts. 

A busy boy is a happy boy, but games are not sufficient—and 
if they become an end in themselves they are an evil. Religion 
is the love of the constructive practice of goodness and children 
should be free to live their lives in an atmosphere of sympathy 
and kindness. The solitary life is not the ideal for a child. 

Examinations are not always a test ; they are too often made 
a trap for ignorance instead of a means of finding out what is 
known. 

War should never be associated with schools. Finally, the 
speaker asked that children should be led to feel the beauty of 
work, the need for tolerance, a love of simple things, mercy for 
the weak, reverence for true values with the power of making 
friends. 


EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK ASSOCIATION AND 
THE INSTITUTE OF HANDICRAFT TEACHERS 


Mr. Morgan Jones, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Education, when addressing the two great Associations for the 
development of practical methods in schools, E.H.A. and I.H.T., 
said that he wished to give a word of encouragement and help 
at this time of educational reorganization, necessitated by the 
raising of the school-leaving age. Both Associations are meeting 
the needs of the children between 14 and 15 years. The I.H.T., 
by publishing a pamphlet, and the E.H.A. by providing short 
courses in August at Scarborough, Bournemouth, and 
Abervstwyth. 

Since the beginning of this century, infant schools have changed, 
so have the universities ; special schools have been provided for 
those children unable to reach the earlier educational ideal of 
attainment in the three Rs. All these modern developments 
have one common feature, the recognition of a creative instinct 
in mankind. As early as 1902, the terms “ practical instruction ”’ 
and ‘‘ manual training ” were in frequent use, proving that prac- 
tical work was prominent in the mindsof educationists. The 
divorce of practical subjects from the rest of the curriculum, by 
instructing the children in separate buildings, is apt to produce 
an inferiority complex towards handicraft. 

The problem now requiring solution, is the provision, for every 
child, of a post-primary course suited to his age and latent 
ability. Nothing short of the replacement of the present 
system of practical education by another, will solve this problem, 
and it is hoped that one result of reorganization will be a new 
unity in the teaching profession. 

The aim of the schemes should be the identification of school 
work with the work of life, whether that be vocational or cultural. 
Handwork instruction should include definite information con- 
cerning the cost of tools and equipment and where to get them 
for use at home. Art and craft cannot be brought too frequently 
or too closely into association with one another. Teachers have 
a distrust of vocational teaching; it is not their work to fit a 
child to be a carpenter, or a stonemason, but the child should, in 
ever greater degree, have some measure of training in school, so 
that when he enters the wider world he shall be able to profitably 
use his leisure time. The teacher can do much to save the per- 
sonality of the individual from becoming mechanized, when 
earning a livelihood on some monotonous detail of mass pro- 
duction ; and will contribute to the revival of aesthetic tastes 
amongst the people of our land, by suggesting new means to 
organize their leisure and more intelligence to appreciate the 
“ worthwhileness ” of life. 


ROYAL DRAWING SOCIETY 


Various aspects of the “ Art of Childhood ” were discussed at 
a meeting of the Royal Drawing Society held in connexion with 
the Educational Conference at University College on Friday, 
January 2. Mr. George Harcourt, R.A., presided. 

Mr. T. R. Ablett, said the “ Art of Childhood ” might 
be termed the art of the artless. Children were often des- 
cribed as being artless, that was, natural, and in being 
artless they had invented an art of their own. This art sprang 
out of the ingenuous use of the gifts with which Nature had 
endowed the young and the exercise of these gifts was of great 
importance. It safeguarded the life of the child by increasing 
his powers of observation; his faculties for acquiring knowledge 
were strengthened by an improved memory, and he got valuable 
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exercise in the use of his reasoning powers. Properly encouraged, 
the *“ Art of Childhood ” was a liberal education in the things 
of the material world. 

Miss A. G. Holman urged the desirability, from an ethical 
as well as an educational standpoint, of encouraging the “ snap- 
shot drawing ” of animals. Commenting on a beautiful drawing 
of a willow warbler by a boy of 11, she said that it must have 
given the boy something of the thrill of stalking, known to the 
big-game hunter. The qualities which must be brought into 
play in animal “ snapshotting ° were perseverance, courage, 


infinite patience, a real love of dumb creatures, keen interest in 
structure, and a spirit of adventure. The development of those 
qualities in children was surely worth while. 

Mr. W. G. Browning said that in school life, figure drawing 
was now playing an important part in helping to make history 
a living thing, by enabling the pupils to visualize and depict the 
events, people, and costumes of the period. 

Mr. Harcourt, R.A., remarked that it was now becoming more 
generally recognized that the powers of observation, memory, 
and reasoning were increased by the practice of drawing. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


GERMANY 


A recent note in this column has provoked Prof. Paul 

Bish PEPE Oestreich to a letter of friendly remonstrance 

Remonstrates. Printed in the January issue of his well- 

known Neue Erziehung. In fairness to him 
and to ourselves, we translate all the essential passages : ‘‘ In 
the November number of vour Journal you express surprise at 
our protest against the official regulation which forbids teachers 
and pupils to join either the Communists or the National- 
socialists. .. . There is here some misunderstanding which 
only the German in his complicated situation can fully explain. 
In our country socialists under the empire passed through a time 
of the most brutal suppression and persecution. Here—as else- 
where—the capitalistic order of economics and society is breaking 
down. But we have at the same time not only to bear the conse- 
quences, moral and financial, of the War—paving tribute to the 
whole world—but also to carry through the change from a 
stereotyped monarchical militarism centuries old to an autono- 
mous republic open to world-intluences. That is almost beyond 
human powers, and far bevond the powers of men in the mass. 
In these circumstances, the like of which is not to be found on 
earth anywhere or at any time in the history of the world, any 
imitation of the old militarist mass-drill is the most stupid of 
devices. The essential thing is not to crush the few free mature 
men, but to enable them to get at the ear of the people. A social 
democracy which is compelled to compromise with clericalism 
in matters of foreign and social policy, and is thereby in danger 
of losing the public confidence in its cultural policy, must not 
squander its last asset for the future by employing the methods 
of the old régime. What are acts ‘ hostile to the State’ in the 
parliamentary régime ? The charge brought to-day against the 
Communist and Nationalsocialist parties (which I combat with 
all my might), namely, that they are seeking to overthrow the 
State, is exactly the reproach formerly levelled at the original 
Socialist Party. Is the whole revolution towards democracy to 
consist solely in this—that another section of the nation is to 
get hold of the lever of the apparatus of oppression ? 

We resolute school reformers therefore demand freedom to join 
any party. We expect (what eventually may have to be secured 
by compulsion) that pupils and teachers will not take part in dis- 
honourable opposition to the State and their colleagues. Culture 
alone should forbid that. In culture, of course, freedom finds 
its limits. That certain . . . individual organs of individual 
parties should recommend lying and disobedience as legitimate 
fighting is criminal, but it must not be made a charge against 
whole parties. Moreover, the evil can be met by pedagogic 
means only, by ever striving in the schools for a true balance of 
conflicting attitudes through free discussion. Force begets force, 
or secret conspiracy, or servile minds. All this is a waste of sub- 
stance for a nation in distress. We resolute reformers wish to 
avoid these ‘ repressions,’ and therefore have the courage of 
pedagogic patience in pedagogic sincerity. But no romantic 
martyrdoms! We believe too much in the essential quality of 
the German pcople to be ready to risk a new period of force and 
shams. The greater the need for the adventure of freedom, the 
sooner will reason triumph. This does not mean that at a given 
moment we may not deal rigorously with certain unscrupulous 
demagogues to the best of our individual ability. But no system 
of suppression, no violence as a political principle! I greet you 
as comrades in the struggle for democracy, for the reform of 
societv, and for the liberation of humanity. Yours, Paul 
Oestreich.” 


We are indebted to the German League of Nations Union 
for specimen copies of its monthly organ, 
Võōlkerbund ; also for their four-page Goodwill 
Day publication, Youth and World Peace. The 
present writer has also had the advantage of being present at a 


The League and 
the Schools. 


lecture on the work of the Union's Education Committee by its 
President, Countess Dohna, who, in the last few months, has 
been addressing interested audiences in many parts of England. 
The Union was early in the field, and one of its first activities (in 
1920) was to prepare and present to the Prussian Minister of 
Education a memoir on the education of German youth in the 
spirit of the League. Financial and other chaos, however, de- 
layed further action, and in spite of the now historical appeal by 
the Assembly in 1923, it was not until 1927, the vear after 
Germany had entered the League, that the Prussian Minister of 
Education decreed League teaching in all German schools, in- 
cluding training colleges. Effect was thus given to the article in 
the original Weimar Constitution, directing German education to 
be conducted *‘ in the spirit of the reconciliation of the nations.” 
The 1927 decree is said to have had a remarkable effect. A year 
or so later official reports from all parts of the country show that 
“ teachers and pupils are almost unanimous in accepting the 
spirit of the League.” There is criticism, of course, but little 
or no reasoned opposition. A typical report (even from the 
Rhineland) runs: ‘ Teachers have gladly undertaken this task 
because in this way we shall have peace instead of war, love 
instead of hate—in short a practical Christianity. ... But 
schools must not be content with the mere inclusion of the new 
subject in the time-table. They must aim at imbuing the whole 
of their work with the League spirit. . . . May the time soon 
come when, in addition to its own day of sorrow, every nation will 
join in the celebration of a universal League of Nations Dav ! ” 
It is especially on the education of the teachers that the work 
of the Union is at present concentrating. “ The future of Germany 
and the world (we read) depends on the mentality of the teachers, 
especially of the younger teachers. Many of them are earnestly 
at grips with the problem, and are fully aware of its importance. 
The movement will grow and deepen and, in the quiet of the 
school, do its work.” But that can only happen, we are warned, 
‘if external political circumstances are not such as to rob 
teachers and taught of their faith in the League, and in the 
value of co-operative international effort.” We also gratefully 
acknowledge Das Werdende Zeitalter (New Era) for December-— 
organ of the German New Education Fellowship. We note 
references to English education and to ourselves, but must 
defer comment. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN.—The 
report of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting (Prague, 1930) is an 
encouraging record of continued progress in the useful inter- 
national work performed by this league of women graduates. The 
membership of the Federation is about 45,000, and the recent 
addition of an Association of Greek University Women brings 
the number of the national branches to thirty-four. The report 
states that the work of providing Fellowships for travel and 
research is going steadily forward. At the recent meeting of the 
Council of the Federation, held in Prague, President Masarvk 
gave £1,000 to complete the endowment of one of these annual 
Fellowships, and in most of the countries represented in the 
Federation funds are being collected. As a practical assistance 
to graduate students, both men and women, wishing to work in 
foreign countries, the Federation has just issued a complete list 
of international fellowships, containing particulars of all those 
available. The exchange of teachers is progressing, in spite of 
various obstacles largely due to the refusal of certain govern- 
ment or educational authorities to permit foreign teachers in 
their schools even on exchange terms. A recent addition to the 
Federation’s programme is the organization of group travel 
tours, arranged with reference to special professional or cultural 
interests. Copies of the report may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the International Federation of University Women, 
Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, London, S.W. 3. 
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Reorganization of Education in Wales 
By Evan T. Davis, M.A., Barrister-at-law, Secretary for Education, West Sussex 


N 1920, the Departmental Committee on the Organization 
of Secondary Education in Wales—the '*‘ Bruce ” 
Committee—recommended the establishment of a Welsh 
National Council of Education. Consideration was at once 
given to this matter by the major educational organizations 
of Wales, but two difficulties stood stubbornly in the way : 
the first was the difficulty of arranging for a basis of repre- 
sentation on the Council which would not result in a swamp- 
ing of the rural point of view by the great industrial areas of 
South Wales ; the second was the adjustment of the claims 
of the Council to executive functions, and the responsibility 
of the Minister to the Cabinet and to Parliament in the 
matter of policy. In 1927, the Central Welsh Board sent a 
deputation to the President of the Board of Education, Lord 
Eustace Percy, to press that this recommendation be put 
into operation. The President expressed his readiness to 
consider proposals for the constitution of an Advisory 
Council, and for the definition of its functions, and a Joint 
Representative Committee, consisting of representatives of 
- the University of Wales, the Federation of Education 
Committees of Wales and Monmouthshire, the Central 
Welsh Board, and the various teaching organizations was 
set up. This Committee reported in 1928 that, whilst 
regretting the limited function to be assigned to the 
Advisory Council, it thought the setting up of such Council 
would prove of much benefit to Wales, and approved of 
the necessary steps being taken to get the experiment tried. 
No definite advance has been made since that time, but the 
Hadow Report, the need for reorganization of elementary 
education, and considerations such as were set forth in 
Circular 168 of the Welsh Department on the “ Associated 
School ’’ idea have revived consideration of problems of 
education on a national scale, and on June 27 of last year 
a Conference of the three organizations was held to consider 
the report of a Joint National Committee which had been 
set up in 1929 to consider problems arising in connexion 
with post-primary and secondary education, together 
with the suggestions of the Bruce reports and of others 
which had been issued since that report. It wall be scen, 
therefore, that there is, in effect, a strong development of 
the advisory council idea. Right through the whole field 
of Welsh education, difficulties and complexities point im- 
peratively to the need for such a council in which local 
education authorities, the Universitv, secondary schools 
(of all types), primary schools, and teachers will bring to bear 
knowledge and experience on problems which have ceased to 
be local or to be exclusively within the jurisdiction of any one 
organization. The parlous financial position of many of the 
Part III authorities in South Wales compels considcration 
of the ideal unit of educational organization; the rapid 
increase in the output of graduates from the University of 
Wales increases the urgency and complexity of the problem 
of placing these graduates in employment ; the marked de- 
velopment of higher form work in Welsh secondary schools 
throws into relief the problem of the border-line between the 
secondary school and the University, and of the relation 
between the school and adult education ; the imminence of 
widespread schemes of reorganization make clear the need 
for immediate and very careful consideration of the aims 
and inter-relations of the various types of post-primary 
education. 

The Report of the Joint National Committee stated that 
it was felt that the educational problems with which it 
was concerned fell naturally into two categories: (1) those 
involving legislation; (2) those which would not involve 
legislation. As recommendations concerning problems in 
the second category might affect legislation dealing with 
problems in the first category, the first report dealt with: 
(1) county schemes for intermediate education and articles 
of government for intermediate and other secondary 


schools ; (2) conditions of admission into secondary schools, 
and, generally, for transfer of pupils from one type of school 
to another; (3) the curricula suitable for various types of 
post-primary schools; (4) the desirability of establishing 
teachers’ advisory committees; and (5) the desirability of 
establishing district sub-committees. 

On the first point the Committee set out to solve the 
intricate problem of adjusting the control of each secondary 
school between the local education authority, which will 
have the entire financial responsibility, and the governing 
body which provides the link between the school and local 
interest. Welsh Intermediate Education has, up to the 
present, been financed on a basis entirely different from that 
which obtains in England. Each ‘ county scheme ” has a 
“ General Fund for Intermediate and Technical Education,” 
into which there is paid: (1) the proceeds of a halfpenny 
rate; (2) an equivalent Treasury grant; (3) endowments 
or donations; and (4) ‘‘ Whiskey money.” The effect of the 
Local Government Act, 1929, will be such that in future 
most of the funds for maintaining intermediate schools will 
be supplied by the local education authority. The recom- 
mendations of the Joint Committee would result in bringing 
“ intermediate ’’ schools under the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act, and secondary schools provided by local 
education authorities under the same system of adminis- 
tration and management. 

Proposals are made for the establishment of teachers’ 
advisory committees with wide powers of offering advice 
on “all matters requiring professional knowledge and ex- 
perience,” and it is recommended that “ both local edu- 
cation authorities and district governing bodies should 
act ” in such matters ‘‘ only after receiving and considering 
the advice ” of such advisory committees. 

The recommendations for the setting up of district sub- 
committees are of considerable interest. The sub-com- 
mittees are intended to be the governing bodies of secondary 
schools enlarged for the special purpose of “ bringing all 
the schools in their district into a right relation to one 
another, and in drawing together the threads of local 
administration in those forms of education affecting the 
district which have been referred {by the education 
committee] for their consideration.” If district sub- 
committees with these wide powcrs can be brought into 
being, then there will result an intensive consideration of 
of educational organization as it affects the whole life of the 
school, child, and youth, and even the adult, and this is 
certain to result in a better integration of the wide edu- 
cational organization controlled by the local education 
authorities. 

The Committee’s report does not deal with: (1) admis- 
sion and transfer of pupils to and from secondary schools— 
a matter most admirably dealt with in its “ Memorandum 
Number Two,” recently issued by the Welsh Department ; 
(2) curricula of post-primary schools; (3) the proposed 
National Council of Education for Wales; but these are 
clearly to come under review at subsequent meetings of the 
Joint National Committee. 


CAMBRIDGE LocaL EXAMINATIONS.—The first instalment of 
the class lists of the Cambridge School Certificate and Junior 
Local Examinations held in December last has been issued, 
showing that 3,776 candidates were entered at centres in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and Europe. There were in addition 12,016 
candidates entered for these two examinations at centres over- 
seas. Of the candidates at home centres, 828 boys and 774 girls 
gained School Certificates,107 boys and 88 girls obtaining honours. 
In the Junior Local Examination, 378 boys and 358 girls gained 
certificates, 37 boys and 19 girls gaining honours. 
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Correspondence 


TEACHING EFFICIENCY 


I can lay claim toa first-hand knowledge of secondary schools 
only and am writing in the main from that point of view, although 
I have reason to believe that similar claims can be urged for the 
primary schoolteacher. 

I do not agree with the implications of Mr. Richardson’s 
letter. Teaching efficiency (which is more than efñciency in 
instruction) is not one of those things which can be expressed in 
figures, and so “ definite ” evidence cannot in the nature of things 
be forthcoming. The really great teacher has probably been 
equally efficient in all ages, but it is the average and not the 
exceptional individual with which we are concerned. I note, 
too, that it was in 189¢ that Prof. Alfred Marshall expressed the 
view that the teacher’s labour was not much more efficient than 
it had been a century before, and many things have happened 
since that date. 

On the one hand, the amazing growth of the demand for 
secondary education which has taken place since then, suggests 
strongly that we are providing the public with something which 
they value more than they did. I take it “ efficiency ” is the 
relation between effort expended and value produced, and in 
that case this increased demand is material evidence of direct 
importance. Still more so, is the fact that the age at which the 
pupil leaves a secondary school has risen in a greater prcportion 
even than that in which the number of scholars has increased. 
Not only do more parents want education for their children, but 
they also want more of it. 

On the other hand, there has been a marked change in the 
personnel of teaching staffs in the period Mr. Richardson men- 
tions. Thirty years ago, the man who taught for a short time 
while waiting for something else to turn up, and the man who 
supplemented his private income by accepting a teaching post, 
were quite common. Some of them were real teachers, but the 
majority were not, and had little interest in their work. Nowa- 
days such people are almost unheard of, and the present genera- 
tion of teachers have deliberately chosen this occupation as their 
life work and have carefully prepared for it. It seems evident 
that they must be more efficient than the men who regarded 
their work as a stopgap. 

As to salaries, the question surely ought not to be ‘‘ Has the 
teacher increased in efficiency ?’’ but ‘‘ How has the ratio of 
the efficiency of teachers to the efficiency of railway directors 
and others altered ? ” I doubt whether other occupations can 
produce equally strong evidence of improvement. 

One further point. It is doubtful whether the competent 
teacher is better paid relatively now than he was a century ago. 
The arrival of compulsory education necessitated the provision 
of large numbers of hastily prepared teachers, and financial con- 
siderations decreed that they should be badly paid even for their 
qualifications. This stage has passed, and in late years the 
salary position has been restored, but it cannot be fairly said 
that over-compensation has taken place. 


Forest Hill. W. R. ANDERSON. 


I am inclined to think that Prof. Marshall was not far out in 
his estimate of “ teaching efficiency ’’ in 1890, and as applied 
to secondary education in that year of grace. But the past forty 
vears have seen considerable changes, and I cannot help feeling 
that if Marshall were to review the position to-day he would 
take a different view. Forty years ago elementary education 
was barely getting into its stride, while secondary education, as 
we understand the term to-day, was unknown. All was con- 
fusion and dis-organization, the private venturers and the 
charlatan had a large part of the educational field to themselves, 
and a South Kensington Department and a Committee of 
Council were poor substitutes for a co-ordinating Board of 
Education with its trained advisers and stimulating influence 
ranging throughout the whole scheme of things. Endowed 
schools there were, good, bad, and indifferent, most of them 
struggling along under what to-day would be considered hopeless 
handicaps in the matter of finance and equipment. The best 


did brilliantly—with the brilliant pupils; the rest did any- 
thing—or nothing—with the majority of the boys (there were 
few such schools for girls) who came and went after some three 
years or so of little Latin, less Greek, indifferent mathematics, 
impossible French, and physiography in lieu of science. 

Was there any “ teaching efficiency ” under such conditions? 
Yes, more than one would have expected. There were some 
potent personalities, some great headmasters, and not a few 
enthusiasts among the assistants who were sadly hampered by 
lack of opportunity and encouragement from the powers that 
were. But the mass were not of this breed. Many were just birds 
of passage—adventurers or what-not—others, with no ambition, 
no professional pride (for where was the profession ?). no sense 
of craftsmanship, took their small “ emolument ” as crumbs from 
the table of the gods—and did as little for it as they found it 
convenient to do. 

I suggest that Prof. Marshall had such facts as these in his 
mind when he penned the words quoted by Mr. Richardson in 
your last issue. If he had been writing in 1930 he would have 
taken due note of the tremendous organization that has grown 
up in the intervening years; the system of State-maintained, or 
State-aided secondary schools which has absorbed into itself. 
most of the ineffective endowed schools of the past, and trans- 
muted the rest by force of example; the vigorous and surely, 
on the whole, carefully selected personnel, teachers and adminis- 
trators alike, which makes the system live; and the directive 
and generally wise oversight of the Central Department at 
Whitehall. : 

That there are weaknesses and imperfections in the system, 
goes without saying, and we all know them, or think we do; 
but that the total effect of the system as such, with all its draw- 
backs, is not in the direction of far greater teaching efficiency 
than was even thought necessary, let alone possible, when I first 
went to an old-time grammar school, I refuse to believe. One 
might as well believe that there has been no advance in the 
efficiency of our Civil Service since the days of Bobbie Burns ! 


Harrow. J. S. Davies. 


BUREAUCRACY IN THE SCHOOLS 


The article over the signature of H. V. Hockin provokes a spate 
of thoughts concerning the past, present, and future of State 
education. 

Mr. Hockin says, “ It has come at last.” As a matter of fact 
the system of examination suggested in the Memorandum of 
the Welsh Department has been in existence in some of the Welsh 
counties for years. Thatistosay, the Local Education Authority 
—in spite of Board of Education schemes which assign the selec- 
tion of entrants into the intermediate or secondary schools to 
the headmaster and the local governors—has established one 
entrance examination for all its schools, and this is practically 
controlled by the chief official, although a committee passes 
resolutions sanctioning all that is done, and occasionally discusses 
some very minor point affecting one or two individuals. On 
this committee of thirty to forty, there are usually one or 
two heads—secondary and primary—who are lost among the 
members of the committee. 

It would be interesting, if there were space, to sketch in detail 
the gradual growth of official authority in the educational 
world since 1870, and its more rapid progress since the Act 
of 1902. Clerks and secretaries to the freshly constituted 
committees were appointed in the latter year or immediately 
after; their names were changed to that of directors of education, 
although they directed nothing educational at all; and, as a 
consequence, in part, of the name, salaries were multiplied three 
or four times, until it has become a settled principle almost 
everywhere that a director of education should be better paid 
than any headmaster, although the latter is really responsible 
for education, its life, its growth, and its development. There 
are directors who have never been inside a secondary school 
except to pay an official visit. 

Directors now dominate the Association of Education Com- 
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mittees, and with bodies such as the Central Welsh Board 
they are now the controlling element, even if they are not actually 
in the majority. It is becoming stereotyped also, that local 
education authorities appoint their directors to represent them 
on such public bodies or committees. 

The Board of Education, in a sense, controls these lesser 
authorities, and this again is a group of officials stationed at 
Whitehall. For it is necessary to remember that the Board of 
Education is a myth. No such Board exists. There is a Presi- 
dent and a Parliamentary Secretary, who obtain from the per- 
manent officials the necessary information to answer, divert, 
or side-track inconvenient questions in the House of Commons. 
It is said that a Roman augur could not pass another augur with- 
out smiling, and one can imagine that a Board of Education 
official, when he begins an answer to a letter with some such 
phrase as ‘‘ My Board directs me to reply to your communi- 
cation,” or ‘‘ The President of the Board directs me, &c.’’ would 
also smile if such a phrase had not become a part of his existence, 
and his smile would broaden if he could realize the awe his 
reference to his mythical Board stirs among members of a local 
authority when the director reads out some letter from White- 
hall. Itis, of course, necessary to remind ourselves that thousands 
of letters pour daily into the Education Office at Whitehall, 
and no one could read more than the smallest fraction of them. 

What a great reform it would be if a real Board were con- 
stituted consisting mainly of teachers—heads and assistants— 
with a sprinkling of university professors. But one is also aware 
that these officials, both central and local, are excellent fellows, 
and are anxious to do their job well. The best of them know the 
danger from themselves. For if education is to be a reality in 
the country and play its part in the growth of civilization, it 
must not be stifled by officialdom, but must be carried on in an 
atmosphere of freedom. Can any one imagine Dr. Arnold, or 
Thring of Uppingham, asking permission of a Director of Edu- 
cation for a school reform movement ? 

But in the Welsh Memorandum No. 2 there are signs that this 
factor is not lost sight of, and Mr. Hockin’s letter does not 
recognize this. It is perfectly true, that an examination board as 
suggested might easily develop into a committee registering official 
acts, as it has already done in one or two cases. Everything will 
depend on the constitution of this board. One would suggest 
that the representatives of teachers, primary and secondary, 
should be as numerous as those of the education authority, 
and that the proceedings be printed separately, even if they are 
also included in the mass of minutes of the authority. This 
would enable them to be consulted conveniently at any time by 
all members of the examination board. The chairman should 
also be a teacher. Uniformity is now a sacred principle among 
members of local authorities, and they are scandalized to think 
that one secondary school should admit pupils on a different 
basis from another. If there were anything in it, all entrance 
examinations should be conducted from Whitehall. This brings 
satisfaction to the usual stereotyped official mind, but it should 
be fought against in the realm of education as the worst of 
enemies, and in conformity with this, the head of every secondary 
school should be free to examine all entrants as far as he found 
it convenient. This principle is recognized in the Memorandum 
in the case of those who, it is suggested, should be transferred 
from another senior school to a secondary school. It will probably 
iot apply to many cases for various reasons, but it is a decided 
step towards freedom, as the official, whatever his appellation, 
has no ground of interference. The recognition of the principle 
iS of great value, and should be acclaimed enthusiastically by 
all educationists. 

But the inter-shuffling of pupils among various types of senior 
schools will present great difficulties. The conviction will grow 
that these different types should be collected and form one insti- 
tution, with a head of each department and a warden or director 
ofthe whole. In some counties, as mentioned in the memoran- 
dum, such institutions, or secondary schools with different 
branches, have been fostered and developed. Had there been a 
teal Board of Education perhaps such a system might have been 

general, instead of the establishment of rival schools to the 
secondary school. 

With regard to the examination itself, the most important 


factor governing this is said to be the ascertaining ‘‘ whether 
a pupil is really fitted by intellectual ability and promise to profit 
by the full course of instruction provided at a recognized 
secondary school.” This bespeaks the official mind. No parent 
would ever admit that his child was not fitted for such further 
education, and certainly no schoolmaster worthy of the name 
would assert that it was possible to ascertain this by a written 
examination, that is mainly a test of memory, at the age of IT. 
One authority in Wales airily lays down the rule that all who get 
less than forty per cent at a fairly stiff examination are unfit 
for secondary education. It is, of course, the official ruling. 
But to think of the absurdity of it! The ultimate aim should te 
secondary education for all. If secondary education were 
rightly organized, all but mental defectives would benefit by it. 


Hawarden, Chester. ARTHUR LYON. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN MODERN SCHOOLS 


Mr. Richards, in his criticism of the Board of Education's 
pamphlet on “ Foreign Languages in Modern Schools,” takes 
exception to certain pronouncements contained therein, with 
reference to the qualifications of modern language teachers and 
to the method and aims of modern language teaching. 

Residence abroad, in Mr. Richards’s view, is in itself “no 
guarantee of efficiency,” and he suggests that a six months’ 
course in phonetics at home may achieve more for pronunciation 
than a year’s residence abroad. This may be true for an ordinary 
resident, with no special aptitude for languages, such as the 
gentleman mentioned by Mr. Richards, but surely residence 
abroad, in the case of a teacher, means residence accompanied 
by special facilities for working at the language, for hearing the 
conversation of educated people, and, if necessary, for instruction 
in remedial phonetics ? And this kind of residence abroad is 
certainly of the utmost importance to those who intend to take 
up the teaching profession ; the fluency of speech thus gained 1s, 
to my mind, a tremendous asset to the teacher, instead of being, 
according to Mr. Richards, “ by no means an important quailifi- 
cation.” But perhaps an even greater advantage than fluency, 
is the broadening influence of a stay in a foreign land. It can- © 
not be denied that insight into the mind of another people, 
knowledge of social customs, of national characteristics, must be 
gained by intercourse with the people themselves. Something 
may be done through wide reading, yet a stay abroad is a 
necessity for the teacher of modern languages. 

Again, Mr. Richards considers that exaggerated importance 
is attached to “ mere conversational facility,” and criticizes 
severely the aims of the language course as expressed in the 
pamphlet, viz. (1) Ability to speak; (2) Ability to understand ; 
and (3) Ability to read. I do not know what was in the minds of 
the writers of this pamphlet, but I imagine that the order quoted 
above is followed for the sake of convenience. Speech and under- 
standing come first because they do so in nature, and because 
the pamphlet is concerned with a living tongue; reading and 
writing are artificial developments and so come last. The fact 
of the matter is that, even when the aim of the teaching is to give 
the pupils a reading knowledge alone, speaking, understanding, 
and writing are, in a way, necessary adjuncts and all four are 
but “ parts of one stupendous whole.” We teach them all and 
stress the one we consider the most useful. 

I am of Mr. Richards’s opinion that, given the present popula- 
tion of our schools, reading is the one branch which can be con- 
tinued by all pupils when once they have left, but I disagree with 
him when he implies that teachers who adopt the direct 
method are so intent upon teaching their pupils to speak and to 
understand the spoken word that reading is neglected. In the 
cases it has been my privilege to examine, it is emphatically 
not so; I do not hesitate to say that, in girls’ and mixed schools 
at any rate (of boys’ schools I cannot speak with the same 
degree of certainty), the average amount of reading done by the 
pupils is greater where the direct method is used. It is my ex- 
perience that fluency of speech and wide reading can be com- 
bined with the ability to write accurate and even, in some Cases, 
scholarly French. 

In the opinion of many of the people with whom I have dis- 
cussed these matters, what interferes with the amount of reading 
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done in the schools is the insistence upon prose composition at 
the First School Examination. In the attempt to make their 
pupils produce accurate French (for instance), I am told that 
many teachers devote more time to this exercise than is justly 
due, with the result that the range of reading is narrowed. 
Speaking personally, I do not necessarily want to see translation 
into French disappear from the syllabus. I regard it as a valuable 
exercise in the last vear of a five-year course (I must confess that 
I do not find it fatal, as does Mr. Richards, to leave this transla- 
tion until a late stage), but I should be glad to see more elasticity 
in the examination. The investigators who compiled the ‘‘ Report 
on the Position of French ” at the First School Examination do 
not incur my scorn and contumely when they make suggestions 
foi a reformed French paper. I do not agree absolutely with the 
investigators’ paper, but I realize that this may be due to 
idiosyncrasies of my own, and I am wholeheartedly grateful for 
the attempt to ensure that exponents of the direct method 
shall no longer be hampered by being forced to have their pupils’ 
attainments estimated on the results of an examination con- 
ceived as a fair test for those brought up on other lines. Up to the 
present time that liberty, which we are perfectly willing to 
concede to others, has been denied us. 


Apparently it is Mr. Richards’s opinion that the direct 
method has been tried in the balance and found wanting, and 
that it is merely the theorists and the very young who can still 
speak in its favour. Kut among the older teachers there remain 
some for whom the direct method still holds pride of place, 
even though they may realize that the adoption of any one 
particular method is not in itself a royal road to teaching. 
Perhaps, in the past, too much stress has been laid on method ; 
the need is, not for direct methodists, not for translationists, 
but for teachers imbued with a real enthusiasm for their subject, 
and possessing some skill in the art of imparting their knowledge, 


Enfield. F. M. FORREST. 


Into the evergreen controversy of Direct Method v. Indirect 
I do not propose to plunge, but Mr. Richards’s letter suggests 
to me a few ideas about French in schools which I venture to 
submit to your readers. 

The problem of the teaching of French is only part of the great 
problem of the overloading of the curriculum. In teaching 
French, we achieve only imperfect success because we attempt too 
much, and this may be said of secondary education generally. 
There is so much to do that nothing can be done thoroughly. 
For this mastery of anything, the first necessary condition is 
concentration, but we cultivate distraction rather than con- 
centration. 

Consider what the teacher of French is expected to do. The 
list is as follows: (1) Pronunciation, with (at least in the first 
year) phonetics; (2) Grammar; (3) Translation of three kinds, 
i.e. short passages of prose, poetry, and a book (certainly children 
in the upper forms ought to read books) ; (4) Composition of two 
kinds, 1.e. translation from English and free composition ; 
(5) Conversation ; (6) Dictation. A big bundle of subjects this, 
even allowing for the fact that they to some extent help one 
another. To attain mastery in all these branches pupils have 
usually, as I learn from the Board of Education Pamphlet 
No. 47, five lessons a week during the first year and four during 
the remaining years. Four lessons of forty-five minutes each, 
the usual length, makes three hours. The number of available 
weeks in the year, holidays and examination times being allowed 
for, may be put at thirty-six or thirty-seven ; and the number 
of years at three or four. A very small allowance of time for the 
aforesaid big bundle of subjects. 

Consider next the intrinsic difficulty of the subject. French 
is the most deceptive of all languages. Because it is fairly easy 
to learn to read it well enough to catch the general sense of a 
book, and to write it well enough to be intelligible, though un- 
grammatical, it seems to be an easy language. Penetrate a 
little deeper, however, and we soon find that it is an extremely 
difficult language to handle with accuracy. It is full of idiom. 
To write it with exactness requires attention to an immense 
amount of petty detail. The great number of mute letters and 
the number of terminations which are spelt differently, though 


pronounced alike, or very nearly alike, makes speech a fallacious 
guide to writing. There are pitfalls in every line. 

Consider a few details. How much drill is required before 
children can use accents with safety ? Gender and its conse- 
quence, agreement; the position and use of pronouns; the 
negatives ; the conjugation of the verb; the use of the articles ; 
these are a few of the grammatical features which require endless 
practice and which are, be it remembered, entirely new linguistic 
ideas to the learners. And these are merely the most beggarly 
elements. Or take translation. The inverted relative sentence is 
pretty common in French, yet, as every examiner knows, the 
majority of children fall into this simple booby-trap. The same 
is true of such snares as the translation of the various tenses 
of devoir, the use of ne... que, and the significance of the tenses 
in general. Probably if children are to get a real grip of such 
eccentricities, as they are to them, they ought to concentrate on 
them, twenty sentences at a time, occasionally. But one scarcely 
supposes that there is time in the three hours for anything of 
that kind. 

Consider next the human material. Here teachers are con- 
fronted by three great difficulties; (1) English boys and girls 
have very little aptitude or liking for language learning, as 
compared, say, with French or German boys and girls. In 
many of our county and municipal schools, the boys especially 
seem to take much more kindly to mathematics and science than 
to language and literature. (2) A laige proportion of the children . 
in such schools come from homes where the standard of language 
is low, consequently they know little of their tongue, and in many 
cases cannot even speak it well. I have heard it urged, as an 
argument against translation, that children do not know enough 
English to translate into it. But how can those who do not 
know their own language learn any other ? (3) English boys and 
girls have no great incentive to learn foreign languages, such as 
have Dutch, Finnish, and other children, who know that their 
own tongue is useless to them, except as a medium of commun 
cation with their own countrymen. 

These things being so, it would certainly seem advisable that 
some schools should pullin their horns and curtail their activities. 
And if something must go, surely conversation should be the 
first thing. Grammar reading and pronunciation are the real 
foundations of language learning. Composition is the ground 
floor. Any one who has mastered these can learn to talk, as 
opportunity offers. But no one who has not had a thorough 
drilling in the groundwork of a language will ever learn to speak 
accurately unless he is a linguistic genius. Conversation is best 
learnt intensively, like shorthand. 

Boys and girls who want to be able to speak French should g0 
daily to a small class of not more than six organized for 
conversation only. Probably greater progress could be made in 
that way in a few months than in years at school, provided 
always that the foundation has been first well and truly laid. 


Steeple, G. F. BRIDGE. 


Gerrard’s Cross. 


In his attack upon the direct method in the January issue of 
The Journal of Education, Mr. S. A. Richards misrepresents the 
principles and implications of the method; and as his name 
is not altogether unknown, it may be worth while to try to 
enlighten him as to the actual position. 

In the first place, the direct method is not only, or even 
essentially, an oral method. It is an attempt at presenting the 
phenomena of language in the same way as other natural 
phenomena are presented to the pupils. In other words, it rests 
upon observation rather than on dogmatic statements by the 
teacher. By observation, it has been discovered that words have 
a“ chemical ” affinity for one another and that, with them, there 
can never be juxtaposition without reaction. A sentence 1s 
something more than the arithmetical sum of its components, 
and the rules of its composition must be learnt in the language 
to which it belongs. The direct-method teacher therefore 
must at all cost avoid encouraging his pupils in the belief that 
words in one language have equivalents in another, and that 
one can make up a sentence of, say, French by translating the 
words of an English sentence. Without being squeamish or 
unduly priggish, some of us believe that it is educationally 
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unsound to tell our pupils unnecessary lies. We do not tell our 
children that ““ I am ” is “ Je suis” in French, because we do 
not want to blush when we say “ j'ai froid.” 

In the four or five years at our disposal, we are content to 
train our pupils in the eminently useful habit of listening and 
watching with a view to the accurate reproduction of the actions 
performed. Mr. Richards would rather that his boys formed the 
complacent habit of guessing at the meaning of texts ; so long 
as he can find willing victims, we cannot interfere, but he should 
know that all direct-method fanatics are not callow young 
men with more enthusiasm than sense; some of us are men of 
wider experience than he, and incorrigible idealists only to the 
extent that we do not readily attribute his forsaking of the 
one sound method to a lack of that fluency for which he 
shows contempt. 


Oxford. A. S. TREVES. 


BOARDING AND BAY SCHOOLS 


There has been much talk lately of the day secondary schools 
being preferred to the fashionable boarding schools by parents 
of the professional classes. There is no doubt that the day 
school is increasing in popularity. In France, Germany, and other 
European countiies, the boarding school is the exception and 
the fact that most boys and girls whose parents can afford to 
pay fees for their education are educated at the same school 


does make for the unity of a nation. Probably the chief cause of 
boys being sent to day schools is the high taxation and conse- 
quent diminution of middle-class incomes. While admitting 
the many advantages that boarding schools have proved they 
possess in educating a ruling class and in inculcating what is 
known everywhere as the public-school spirit, yet it must be 
admitted that they have certain drawbacks. It is not every 
boy—and still less everv girl—that is benefited by being with- 
drawn from home life for nine months of the year. Many parents 
have time to take an interest in their children’s daily work and 
preparation can often be done under better conditions at home 
than in a tiny school study. Many pupils waste valuable weeks 
in school sanatoria recovering from diseases that they have 
caught from contact with others. There is less chance of this 
in a day school where pupils can stay away when in doubtful 
health. In London, Westminster has always ranked as one of 
the great schools although mainly a davy-school ; while Merchant 
Taylors’, Dulwich, St. Paul’s, University College, King’s College, 
Mill Hill, Highgate, and many others have proved their worth 
by the scholarships they gain. Every large town has its grammar 
school, where excellent results are gained at the universities. 
While every man tries to send his son to his old school or to a 
bette: one, yet the difficulties of a post-war world may force 
him to choose a day school and he may have reason to congratu- 
late himself in after years on his choice. 
DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


Varia 


The Board of Education announces that the Imperial Educa- 
tion Conference will not be held this year. Representatives of 
the Overseas Governments have been consulted, and on their 
advice it has been decided to postpone the next meeting of the 
Conference. The date of the postponed Conference has not yet 
been fixed. 


* * s 


Beginning with the present educational year, compulsory 
education is being introduced into Russia. 


* x * 


Three lectures on ‘“ Food and Food Habits and their connexion 
with Rheumatism, Cancer, and other Chronic Diseases ”?” will be 
given by Dr. R. Ackerley at 29 Gordon Square, Food Education 
Society (entrance in Gordon Street), W.C. 1, on Wednesdays, 
February 11, 18, 25, at 5.30 p.m. Admission free. 


* * * 


The Oxford University Press has decided to close the next 
volume of the Dictionary of National Biography at December 31, 
1030, so as to end with the end of the decade. (The previous 
twentieth-century volumes end with 1911 and 1921.) The 
volume, which is in active preparation, will contain lives of a 
large number of eminent men and women who have died in the 


last nine years. 
x + * 


Reference was made last autumn to the excellent series of 
LECTURES FOR TEACHERS provided by the London County 
Council. A further pamphlet referring to courses available during 
the spring and summer terms. Additional courses on the teaching 
of number (infants), on the musical training of infants, and on 
the principles of teaching for teachers of technical subjects. have 


been arranged. 
* * x 


The Froebel and Junior Schools Association has announced 
a lecture by Miss B. Miall on “ The Garden in Nature Study,” 
to be given at the College of Preceptors’ Hall on February 24, 
at6p.m. Non-members tickets, 1s., must be obtained beforehand 
on application to the Secretary of the Froebel Society, 4 Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C. 1. 

* + * 

It is announced in the Advance List of Spring Books issued 
by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, LTD., that ten new volumes are 
being added to Everyman's Library ; this noteworthy literary 
achievement will now total 868 volumes. The new and enlarged 
edition of “ Everyman’s Encyclopaedia ° is announced for 
April et seq. ; the general editor is Mr. Athelstan Ridgway and 
the science editor Dr. E. J. Holmyard. 


American studies are prominent among the public lectures 
which ‘remain to be given before Easter at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Lonpon ; Prof. H. Hale Bellot is to deliver an inaugural lecture 
on February 5 on “ The Study of American History ” ; Prof. 
David S. Muzzey, of Columbia University, gives the first of a 
course of eight lectures on ‘‘ America since the World War ” 
on February 19; Mr. George Gordon, of Oxford, gives the first 
of a course of six lectures on ‘‘ The Literary Relations, past and 
present, of England and the United States ” on March 6. The. 
lecture hour is 5.30 p.m. Miss E. Jeffries Davis is repeating her 
course of six lectures, ‘‘ Re-planning of London, c. 1520-1920,” 
beginning on February 10, at 8.15 p.m. 


* * * 


The Wednesday evening public lectures at K1NG’s COLLEGE, 
Lonpon, this term come under the general title, “ The Great 
Age of Discovery,” and deal with various phases of exploration 
and their significance. A course of lectures of topical interest is 
that on Persian art which is being given by Dr. P. Dearmer on 
Tuesdays at 5.30. Several of the other courses of public lectures 
deal with affairs in Central Europe and Russia; in addition, 
Prof. K. S. Lashley, of Chicago, is giving three lectures on the 
psychology of behaviour and Prof. J. Barcroft, of Cambridge, 
three on the evolution of the animal’s internal environment. 


* + + 


The NationaL Book CounciL, 3 Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. 2, has issued another Book List, No. 130, on Byzantine and 
Modern Greece, which has been compiled by Prof. F. H. Marshall 
and Mr. John Mavrogordato. A subject-index to the book-lsts 


is now available. 
k k + 


Mr. W. R. Davidge, Past-President of the Town Planning 
Institute, will deliver a paper entitled “ Compensation and 
Betterment in Regard to Town-Planning Schemes” on 
February 5, at 7.30 p.m., in the room of the Auctioneers’ and 
Estate Agents’ Institute of the United Kingdom, 29 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 


$ * * 


The Faraday House Old Students’ Association and Faraday 
House Rugby Club have arranged to hold a supper dance on 
Friday, February 13, at the Hotel Russell, Russell Square, 
W.C. 1, from 8 to 2. The price of a double ticket, including 
supper, is 15s., and of a single ticket 8s. 6d. There will also be 
a buffet through the evening. Early application for tickets 
should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Faraday House O.S.A., 
Southampton Row, W.C. I. 
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Vacation Courses, Conferences, and Tours 


New IDEALS IN EpucaTion.—A Conference will be held at 
Somerville College, Oxford, from April 6-11. The subject of the 
Conference will be ‘‘ Applications of New Ideals in Education.” 
Full particulars and application forms may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Mrs. M. Collins, Fairacre, Wiltshire Lane, Eastcote, 
Middlesex. 


* 2 s 


UNIVERSITY OF BORDEAUX.—A Course in French phonetics, 
grammar, literature, and civilization has been arranged for 
March 30 to April 26, at Capbreton-Hossegor. The course has 
been organized by professors of the University for foreign students 
wishing to test or improve their practical knowledge of the 
French language, to acquire ease and fluency in writing and 
speaking, and to be coached for their examinations. Requests 
for forms of application for travel privileges should be sent before 
the end of February to the Office des Universités Françaises, 
3 Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 7. 

* * $ 


Pusiic HEALTH CoNGRESS.—The next annual Congress of 
the Royal Institute of Public Health will be held in the city of 
Frankfurt-on-Main from Tuesday, May 19, to Sunday, Mav 24, 
1931 (Whitsuntide), on the invitation of the German Government, 
the Municipality and the Universitv of Frankfurt. The Congress 
will be presided over by the Most Hon. the Marquess of Reading. 
The inaugural meeting will be held on the morning of Tuesday, 
May 19, and the scientific work of the Congress will be conducted 
in English. Educational visits will be paid to the chief places 
of interest in the city of Frankfurt, and to some of the chief 
spas and health resorts of the Rhine and adjacent districts. 
Further particulars will be supplied on application by the Royal 
Institute of Public Health, 37 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

s * s 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS. 
—-On the initiative of the Association des Professeurs de Langues 
Vivantes a Congress of those interested in the teaching of modern 
foreign languages has been arranged by an International Com- 
mittee representing the National Associations of modern 
language teachers. This Congress will take place in Paris from 
Tuesday, March 31, to Saturday, April 4, 1931. The subjects to 
be discussed, including as they do the use and value of the study 


of modern foreign languages, questions of methods and various 
aids to teaching, international exchanges and scholarships, 
should prove of great interest to teachers in this country. It is 
hoped that the Congress may lead to the formation of an Inter- 
national Federation. The Modern Language Association will be 
represented by official delegates and membership of the Conference 
will be open to all those interested, tickets being obtainable from 
the Hon. Secretary, M.L.A., 5 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, 
W.C. 2. Applications should reach the Hon. Secretary, as early 
as possible, and must be accompanied by stamped addressed 


envelope. 
$ * $ 


SPANISH WEEK AT LIVERPOOL.—Yesterday (Thursday, 
January 8) was concluded a vacation course in Spanish held at 
the University of Liverpool, under the direction of Prof. E. Allison 
Peers, during the first week of the New Year. It was in every 
way a success; over eighty members, from all parts of the 
British Isles, attended the complete course, and about sixty 
more enrolled for one or more courses of lectures. The course 
was intended primarily for those already familiar with Spanish, 
particularly University students, and teachers in need of a 
“ refresher ” course. This winter course of one week forms a 
link between the summer courses organized by the University 
of Liverpool and held at Santander, North Spain, every August, 
details of which can always be obtained from the Secretary, 
School of Spanish, University of Liverpool. 

$ % $ 


CONFERENCE OF THE WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS.— The 1931 Conference will be held at Denver, 
Colorado, Julv 27 to August I, 1931. Already, there is abundant 
evidence that the coming congress will be well attended and 
practically all countries will be represented. The World Federa- 
tion is virtually a great World University with about twenty 
well-defined departments presided over by capable directors, 
each department functioning in a vital field. At the Denver 
Conference a portion of the programme of each section will be 
made up of prepared addresses and a part open to free discussion. 
It is intended to present to the Conference plans and specifica- 
tions for the training of teachers for the international point of 
view. 


Topics and Events 


PROGRESS OF Puysics.—Teachers of physics living outside 
London may not have had the opportunity of visiting the recent 
Annual Exhibition of the Physical and Optical Societies held at 
the Imperial College of Science, South Kensington, and those 
within reach may have neglected their opportunities. To both 
we commend the descriptive catalogue of the exhibition (price 6d.) 
for brief notes on the latest physical apparatus available. The 
catalogue is divided into two sections, trade and research and 
experimental. The first requires little explanation, except per- 
haps to say that it includes publishers’ exhibits as well as appara- 
tus and that most of the exhibits have explanatory notes; for 
example, there are very full notes on apparatus now being used 
in geo-physical research and on other instruments not yet widely 
known. The second section is divided into two groups, exhibits 
illustrating recent research and lecture experiments; in each 
case valuable explanatory notes are provided. This section will 
no doubt provide many useful hints for the construction of new 
lecture and class experiments dealing more especially with recent 


advances in physics. 
* * 


EDUCATION IN SOCIAL HYGIENE FOR THE ADOLESCENT.— 
‘There is a growing consciousness that a study of evolutionary 
biology has an important contribution to make to some of the 
vexed problems of the present day, and this consciousness is 
particularly evident in relation to sex problems. More and more 
it is being felt that clear and simple teaching to children and 
young people on the principles of evolutionary biology, with their 
application to human affairs, may do much to foster in them a 
sense of responsibility as regards the exercise of all the functions 
of the living creature. The British Social Hygiene Council is 
prepared to co-operate with teachers and others who feel the 
need for education on these lines, and has prepared several sylla- 
buses of lecture courses to boys and girls in industry and the 
senior forms of secondary schools. The Council is always prepared 


to arrange for lectures to young men and women in industry of 
the age groups 14-16 and 16-20, and has prepared special sylla- 
buses, which may be obtained on application. Further particu- 
lars can be obtained from the Secretary, British Social Hygiene 
Committee, Carteret House, Carteret Street, London, S.W. 1. 
* $ $ 
TRAVELLING TEACHER FOR THE CORRECTION OF SPEECH 
DeEFeEcts.—The Council of the Central Association for Mental 
Welfare, 24 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1, has 
decided, subject to a sufficient demand, to sanction the appoint- 
ment of a specially trained and qualified travelling teacher for 
speech on its staff whose services will be placed at the disposal 
of local education authorities, schools, and institutions who desire 
to make use of the facilities thus afforded them. The cost of such 
a teacher would be about £9 per week, plus travelling expenses, 
payable directly to the Association. It is suggested that the 
teacher be engaged by the local education authority or residential 
school or institution for at least one month. She should during 
that time actually teach the children with speech defects in the 
area, draw up from this practical experience a plan to be carried 
out, either with groups of children or individually by the class 
teacher, and give them demonstrations for work with each child. 
She might, in addition, give a series of lectures or seminars to 
the teachers under the authority with demonstrations of cases. 
It is further suggested that she should return at the end of a 
given period to see what progress has been made and if necessary 
to plan further schemes of work for the individual children. 
Further particulars will be forwarded on application. 
æ * = 
NATIONAL Book Councit.—The report of the fifth Annual 
General Meeting of members and associate members of the 
National Book Council, 3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2, 
includes the presidential address delivered by Sir Charles Grant 
(Continued on page 144) 
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NEW CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
HISTORIES 
By MARGARET ELLIOT 
Book I. THE MIDDLE AGES IN 
BRITAIN 


Fully illustrated in line and half-tone, 
with maps, plans, and time-charts. 
Crown 8vo. 25. Gd. 

A new series of history books based 
upon the Hadow Report. 

“ Well planned . . . carefully selected. 
A well-written book and every teacher 
should obtain a copy.” —The Schoolmaster. 


HOMER. THE ILIAD 
Book XXII 
Edited, with an Introduction,Notes, 
Appendices, and a Vocabulary, by 
G. M. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Fcap 8vo. 35. (Pitt Press Series). 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
CAESAR, De Bello Gallico I 


Selected extracts graded and 

arranged, with Test - Papers, 

Exercises, and a Vocabulary, by 
C. F. C. LETTS 


Fcap. 8vo. 15. 9d. Frontispiece. 


This book contains useful hints on 
translation, a careful explanation of 
ordinary constructions and the way to 
translate them, followed by exercises 
consisting of sentences taken directly 
from Caesar which illustrate that par- 
ticular rule ; and connected passages, with 
footnotes to help the translator. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE EXPANSION OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE, 1500-1930 
By W. H. WOODWARD. Sixth 
Edition. With 10 maps. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


This new edition has received certain 
important additions to keep it abreast 
of modern research and criticism ; the 
student moreover will find himself pro- 
vided with material for the intelligent 
understanding of the present-day pro- 
blems of the progress and administration 
of the Empire. 


LE LIVRE DES BETES 
Q’UON APPELLE SAUVAGES 
Par ANDRE DEMAISON 


EXTRAITS 
Edited for Schools, with notes and 
a glossary, by G. C. Harper, M.A., 
withan Introduction by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. 35. Gd. 

This book, which has had an immense 
success in France, tells of animal life in the 
French Colonies of Tropical Africa. The 
book is intended for pupils in their third 
year at Public and Secondary Schools. 


AN ITALIAN PHRASE 
BOOK 
By ALFRED HOARE, M.A. 
Fcap 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

(Also published, by the same 
author, As Italian Dictionary, {2 25. 
net. A Short Italian Dictionary, 215. 
net, ot in two volumes, 10s. 6d. net 


each.) 


SOLID GEOMETRY 


By W. H. MACAULAY 
Demy 8vo. 145. net. 
Contents.—Co-ordinates. Interpretation 
of Equations. Planes and Straight Lines. 
Change of Axes and Homogeneous 
Strain. The Sphere. The Ellipsoid. 
Quadric Surfaces of Revolution. Quadric 
Cone. General Equation of the Second 
Order. Special Forms of the Equation of 
a Quadric. Twisted Curves and Develop- 
ables. The General Theory of Surfaces. 
Spherical Trigonometry. Moments of 
Inertia. Strain Stress. Vector Distribu- 
tions. Appendix. 


PIONEERING WORK IN 
EDUCATION 
An Address delivered before the 
Bolton Education Society by the 
Right Hon. LORD SHUTTLE- 
WORTH, October 14, 1910. With 
a Postscript by the Very Rev. 
D. H. S. CRANAGE, Litt.D., Dean 
of Norwich, Secretary of the Trust. 
Gilchrist Educational Trust. Demy 
8vo. 15. net. 
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Robertson, and an account of work of the year ended August 30 
last. Twelve new book lists were added to the council’s series 
during the vear, bringing the total to 125, and manv old lists 
have been revised and re-issued ; a revised subject index to the 
lists has also been prepared. Through the aid of the Publishers’ 


Advertising Circle, the council has been able to issue a series of | 


seasonal posters which have been circulated to booksellers. The 
catalogue of 3s. 6d. pocket editions has proved popular and 
useful, and more than 50,000 copies have been distributed. By 
the generosity of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. the council 
has been able to extend its library, which now consists of some 
400 books on bibliography and other topics related to books. 
The membership of the council is now 2,496, an intrease of 489 
over that for the year 1928-1929. An outside officer has now been 
appointed for liaison purposes, and it is expected that the council’s 
activities will, in consequence, be extended, particularly in the 
direction of the award of school prizes for essays on subjects 
connected with books and reading. 
* * + 


Kinc Epwarp’'s HospitaLt FUND LECTURES.—The Committee 
of this Fund (G.P.O. Box 405a, 7 Walbrook, E.C. 4) invite 
applications for illustrated lectures on the work of the London 
Voluntary Hospitals during the Easter Term. Applicants are 
requested to name three or four alternative subjects from among 
the following : “ One Hundred Years of Progress,” “ What would 
Happen to You if You had an Accident in the Street ? ” “ One 
Day in the Life of a Hospital,” “ Some Modern Methods of 


University and School Holidays and 


EASTER VACATION 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Mar. 21 to April 20 
Mar. 24 to April 28 


University of Aberdeen 
Bedford College for 
Women, London 
Birkbeck College, London 
University of Birmingham 
University of Bristol 
University of Cambridge 
University College, Cork 
University of Dublin 
University of Durham: 
Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Durham Colleges 
College of Medicine, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
East London College 


Mar. 30 to April 25 
Mar. 28 to April 27 
Mar. 28 to April 23 
Mar. 26 to April 15 
Mar. 27 to April 21 
Mar. 23 to April 19 


Mar. 20 to April 21 


Mar. 21 to April 28 
Mar. 31 to April 13 
Mar. 27 to April 20 | Conversazione, 
24. 
University of Edinburgh | Mar. 20 to April 21 
monial, Mar. 26. 
University College, Exeter | Mar. 28 to April 25 
Hospital, Feb. 4. 
Faraday House Electrical 
Engineering College, 
London 
University of Glasgow .. 
University College, Hull 
Hulme Hall, Manchester 
Iinperial College of Science 
and Technology, Lon- 
don 
King’s College of House- 
hold and Social Science, 
London 
University of Leeds . 
University College, Lei- 
cester 


April ro to April 27 


Mar. 13 to April r4 
Mar. 26 to April 20 
Mar. 27 to April 20 
Mar. 21 to April 20 


Mar. 25 to April 30 


Mar. 21 to April 23 
Mar. 21 to April 20 | Bal Masque, Feb. 17 
French Play: 

“ L’Habit Vert,” 
Mar. 18. 


University of Liverpool.. | Mar. 21 to April 22 


London Day Training | Mar. 28 to April 25 
College 

I.ondon School of Econo- | Mar. 20 to April 27 
mics and Political 
Science 


Municipal College of Tech- 
nology, Manchester 
University College, Not- 

tingham 
University of Oxford 
Queen’s University, Ox- 
ford 
University of Reading .. 
University of Shetfield .. 
St. Mary’s Hospital Medi- 
cal School, London 


Mar. 28 to April 20 
Mar. 26 to April 28 


Mar. 15 to April 25 
Mar. 20 to April 14 


Mar. 27 to April 30 
Mar. 26 to April 22 
Mar. 13 to April 21 


University of Wales: 


Allevn’s School, London 
Mar. 

Graduation Cere-|Ampleforth College 
Beaumont College, 


Annual College Rag 
on behalf of locallBedford School .. 


Berkhamsted School 


Birkenhead School 


Blundell’s School, Tiver- 
Bolton School .. 

Bootham School, York 
Bradford Technical Col- 


Brentwood School 


Bury Grammar School.. 


Cambridge and County 


Fighting Disease,” ‘‘ Science in the Service of the Hospitals,” 
“ How Broken Bones are Mended,” ‘‘ How Germs Attack Us 
and How Hospitals are Learning to Defeat Them,” “ Radium in 
the Treatment of Disease,” ‘‘ The Hospital and Tropical 
Diseases (How Tropical Countries have been made Healthy for 
White People),’’ “ The Fascinating Work of a Children’s Hos- 
pital,” “ How Crippled Children are Cured (the Work of an 
Orthopaedic Hospital),’’ “ The Hospital and Social Service (the 
Hospital Almoner and her Work),” ‘‘ The Action of Mind on 
Body : How Hospitals Teach this to Doctors.” 
* = s 


BriTAIn’s Foop Suppty.—tThis is the title of a four-page 
memorandum on incorrect teaching relating to the food supply 
of this country which appears to be given in the State and other 
schools. The memorandum is issued by the Rural Reconstruction 
Association, Leplay House, 65 Belgrave Road, London, S.W. 
price 1d. 

e + * 

Posts FOR WOMEN IN THE Dominions.—A number of good 
posts in the Dominions for qualified women are notified in the 
muuthly list of the Society for the Overseas Settlement of British 
Women. Thev include openings for teachers in the Cape 
Province, Southern Rhodesia, and the Transvaal at initial salaries 
up to £330 ; there are similar posts in New Zealand and Toronto, 
There is also some demand for home helps in rural districts in 
British Columbia, applicants being placed through the Committee 
of a Residential Club for Professional Women, in Vancouver. 


Functions 


EaSTER VACATION 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Aberystwyth .. Mar. 27 to April 2: | St. David’s Day Cele- 
brations, Feb. 25-28. 
Bangor Mar. 20 to April 20 | Inter-Collegiate 
Matches v. Abervyst- 
wyth, Carditf, and 
Swansea, Feb. 25—28. 
Cardiff Mar. 27 to April 14 | St. David’s Dav Cele- 
brations, Feb. 25-28. 
Swansea Si .. | Mar. 27 to April 20 
Westminster Hospital | Mar. 28 to April 13 


Medical School 

April 2 to April 28 | Concert, Feb. 28. 

O.T.C. Field Day, 
Mar. 20. 

Sports Finals, Mar. 28. 

.. | April 7 to May 2 

Old | Mar. 31 to April 23 

Windsor 

Athletic Match v. Lan- 
cing College, at Bed- 
ford, Mar. 17. 

Final Day of School 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 


Mar. 31 to April 30 


28. 

School Sports, Mar. 
25 and 26. 

Sports Day, Mar. 30. 


Mar. 27 to April 25 
April rı to April 30 


Bishop’s Stortford Col- | Mar. 31 to April 29 | School Sports, Mar. 
lege 28 and 30. 
End of Term Concert, 
Mar. 30. 


April 7 to May 5 

ton 

.- | Mar. 13 to April 28 

.. | Mar. 31 to April 28 

Mar. 29 to April 12 | Annual Sports, April 

lege 23. 

Gymnastic Competi- 
tions, Mar. 18. 

Athletic Sports, April 


April 8 to May ı 


Brighton College : Mar. 31 to May I 1 
Bristol Grammar School | April 1 to April 30 
Bromsgrove School April r to May I Final Sports Day, 
Mar. 28. 
Sports v. St. Ed- 


mund’s School, Ox- 
ford, Mar. 31. 
School Sports, Mar. 
24. 

Speech Day, Feb. r2. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 
26. 


Mar. 31 to April 23 


Mar. 31 to April 28 
High School for Boys 


(Continued on page 146) 
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METHUEN’S NEW and RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 
POETRY SPEAKING FOR CHILDREN. Part I. The 
@s. By MARJORIE GULLAN and PERCIVAL GURREY. Small 


crown vo. 2s. 


TOAD OF TOAD HALL. A Play from Kenneth Grahame’s 
“The Wind in the Willows.” By A. A. MILNE. Is. 6d. (Mcthuen’s 
Modern Classics. ) 


TALES OF POOH. By A. A. MILNE. 
original Illustrations by E. H. SHEPARD. 2s. 
Classics.) 


VERY YOUNG VERSES. By A.A. Mııne. With 73 of the 
original Illustrations by E. H. SHEPARD. 28. (Methuen's Modern Classics.) 


FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COM- 
POSITION. By J. D. STEPHENSON, English Master at Highgate 
School. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 


THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH : From Sentence to Essay. 


By J. D. STEPHENSON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM MACAULAY: Letters, Prose, Speeches, 
and Poetry. By E. V. Downs, M.A., and G. L. Davies, M.A. 2s. 


THE METRES OF ENGLISH POETRY. By Enip HAMER, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


ENGLAND UNDER VICTORIA. By H. V. Routn, M.A. 


With 87 of the 
(Methuen’s Modern 


6s. net. A new volume in the series ‘‘ English Life in English 
Literature.” 
THE -TWENTIES : Literature and Ideas in the 


Post-War Decade. By A. C. WARD, author of ‘‘ Twentieth-Century 
Literature.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


MARLOWE’S JEW OF MALTA AND MASSACRE AT PARIS. 
Fdited by H. S. BENNETT, M.A. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY 
TRACKS OF OUR FOREFATHERS. By A. F. C. BOURDILLON. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 5s. net. 
* We commend this book heartily to teachers and parents.” — 
Saturday Review. 


EUROPE FROM 800 TO 1789. By H. W. C. Davis, C.B.E., 
late Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. Edited by G, N. CLARK, 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


AX INTRODUCTION TO MEDIEVAL HISTORY. By 
DorOTHY DYMOND, M.A. Ilustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ An admirable handbook of medieval history.” —The Journal of 
Education. 


SELECT DOCUMENTS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Vol. I. 
A.D. 800-1492. Edited and Translated by R. G. D. LAFFAN, M.A., 
Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 5a. Vol. II. 
1492-1715. By W.F. REDDAWaY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. By Cyrit E. Rosinson B.A., 
Winchester College, author of ‘‘ A History of England.” With 33 Tilus- 
trations, 22 Maps, and an End-paper Diagram. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By D. C. SOMERVELL, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE SINCE 
1783. By Prof. A. P. NEWTON and Prof. J. EWING. With 11 Illus- 
trations and 4 Maps. 5s. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF EUROPE, 1760-1980. By 
A BIRNIE, M.A., Lecturer in Economic History in the University of 
Edinburgh. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


AROHAE CLOGY 
THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF ROMAN BRITAIN. By R. G. 


COLLINGWOOD, M.A. Demy &vo. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF MIDDLESEX AND LONDON. By 


C. E. VULLIAMY. Crown Svo. Illustrated. 108. 6d. net. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF KENT. By R. F. Jessup. Cr. 8vo. 
Ilustrated. 108. 6d. net. 


GEOGRAPHY 


CLIMATOLOGY. By A. A. MILLER, M.Sc., Lecturer in 
Geography in the University of Reading. Demy &vo. [In the press 


TUDOR GEOGRAPHY ; 1485-1588. By E. G. R. TAYLOR, 
Professor of Geography in the University of London. Demy &vo. 15s. 
net. 


THE GATEWAY GEOGRAPHIES. General Editor, CHARLES 


MATHESON, M.A., F.R.S.G.S., Geography Master of Daniel Stewart's 


College, Edinburgh. 
Europe. By Norman M. Jounson, B.Sc., F.R.S.GS., 


Headmaster, McLean Public School, Dunfermline, and C. MATHESON. 
With 54 Maps. Small Crown 8vo. 28. 6d 


Africa. By S. C. Farrar, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., Geography 
Master, George Watson’s College for Boys, Edinburgh, and C. MATHE- 
SON. With 34 Maps. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


MATHEMATICS 
JUNIOR MATHEMATICS: ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, 


GEOMETRY. By A. S. PRATT, M.A., M.Sc., Headmaster, King 
Edward VI School, Nuneaton, and FE. E. KITCHENER, M.A., Chief Master, 
Junior School, Whitgift School, Croydon. Crown &vo. 58.6d. With 
Answers, 68. Also in Two Parts, 3s. each. With Answers, 38. 6d. each. 


JUNIOR TEST EXAMINATIONS IN MATHEMATICS. By 
A. S. PRATT, M.A. Is. 


THE GREAT MATHEMATICIANS. By H. W. TURNBULL, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. Prize Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


EXAMPLES IN APPLIED MATHEMATICS. By R. O. STREET, 
M.A., M.Sc. 4s. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSIOS 


A CHEMISTRY NOTEBOOK: For School Certificate and 
Higher Certificate Students. By J. MorRIS, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 28.6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, M.A. 
(Oxon.), author of ‘* Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry.” With 49 Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo. 3s. An illustrated ‘ first book.” 


A CLASSBOOK OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. First Year. 
By J. Morris, M.A. (Oxon.). With 37 Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 


CHEMISTRY IN DAILY LIFE. By S. Grasstone, D.Sc., 
Ph.D., F.I.C., Lecturer in Physical Chemistry in the University of 
Sheffield. With 22 Diagrams. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE ELECTROCHEMISTRY OF SOLUTIONS. By S. 


GLASSTONE, D.Sc., Lecturer in Physical Chemistry at the University 
of Sheffield. Demy 8vo. 2is. net. 


NATURAL TERPENES, By J. W. Baker, D.Sc. 
6s. net. 


MODERN SCIENCE: A GENERAL INTRODUCTION. By 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 38.6d. Prize Edition, 6s. net. 


THEORETICAL PHYSICS. By W. W. Witson, Ph.D., F.R.S., 


Professor of Physics in the University of London. Vol. I. Mechanics 
and Heat. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUBJECTS. 
Edited by B. L. Worsnop, B.Sc., Ph.D., Lecturer in Physics in the 
University of London. Fcap. 8vo. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net each. 


Spectra. By R. C. Jonson, M.A. 

Wave Mechanics. By H. T. FLINT, Ph.D., D.Sc. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Physical Principles of Wireless. By J. A. RATCLIFFE, M.A. 

The Conduction of Electricity Through Gases. By K. G. 
EMELEvS, Ph.D. 

Magnetism. By E. C. STONER, Ph.D. 

X-Rays. By B. L. Worsnop, B.Sc., Ph.D. 

X-Ray Crystallography. By R. W. JAMES, M.A., B.Sc. 

Applications of Interferometry. By W.E. WILLIAMS, M.Sc. 

Tbe Commutator Motor. Bv F. J. TEAaGoO, D.Sc., M.I.E.E. 

Photochemistry. By D. W. G. STYLE, Ph.D. 

Thermodynamics. By A. W. PORTER, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Crown 8vo. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


DOMESTIO SOIENCE 
THE TEACHING OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. By ELIZABETH 


ATKINSON, Manchester Municipal Training College. Crown 8vo. 5s.net. 


METHUEN & CO. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Campbell College, Belfast 
Caterham School 
Cathedral School, Here- 
ford 
Central School of Arts and 
Crafts 
Charterhouse... 
Cheltenham Ladies Col- 
lege 
Chigwell School 
Christ’s Hospital, Hor- 
sham 
City of London College.. 
City of Oxford School .. 
City Technical College, 
Cardiff 
Full-Time Depts. T 
Part-Time Depts. 
Clifton College 
Cranbrook School 


Cranleigh School 
Dean Close School 
Denstone College 


Dover College 


Downside School, Bath 

Dulwich College 

Durham School .. 

Eastbourne College : 

Elizabeth College, Guern- 
sey 

Epsom College .. 

Exeter School 


Felsted School 
Fettes College, near Edin- 
burgh 


Giggleswick School 


Glasgow Roval Technical 
College 
Gresham's School, Holt 


Guildhall School of Music 


Haberdashers' Aske’s 
Hampstead School 
Harrow School .. 


Heriot Watt 
Edinburgh 
Highgate School : 
Huddersfield Technical 

College 
Hurstpierpoint College.. 


College, 


Hymers College, Hull .. 

Ipswich School 

King Edward VI School, 
Southampton 

King’s College School, 


Wimbledon 
King’s School, Canterbury 


King’s School, Chester 


King’s School, Ely 
King’s School, Worcester 


Leighton Park School .. 


Leys School, Cambridge 


Magdalen College School, 
Oxford 


EASTER VACATION 


April 2 to April 27 
April 1 to April 28 
April 1 to April 29 
April 2 to April rr 


Mar. 31 to Mav I 
April 1 to April 29 


Mar. 31 to May I 
April 1 to May 1 
April 1 to April 20 
Mar. 31 to May I 


Mar. 28 to April 12 
April 2 to April 12 
Mar. 31 to April 28 
Mar. 31 to April 30 


Mar. 31 to Mav 1 
Mar. 31 to Mav I 
April 7 to May § 
Mar. 31 to April 28 
April 6 to May 1 
April 1 to April 30 
April 1 to May 1 
Mar. 31 to May I 
April 2 to May 5 


April r to May I 
April 1 to April 29 


Mar. 31 to May 1 
April 2 to May 1 
April 8 to May 8 
April 4 to April 20 
April r to April 29 
April 3 to April 25 
April 1 to April 29 
April 2 to May I 


Mar. 23 to April 20 


Mar. 31 to April 30 
April 1 to April 13 


April 1 to April 29 
April 1 to April 28 
April 2 to April 28 


Mar. 31 to April 30 
Mar. 31 to April 28 
Mar. 31 to May 1 


April r to April 28 


Mar. 31 to May I 
April 2 to May 1 
Mar. 31 to April 24 


April 1 to May 4 
Mar. 27 to April 24 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Sports, Mar. 21. 


Half Term Holiday, 
Feb. 23 

Athletic Sports, Mar. 
28. 


Confirmation by His 
Grace the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canter- 
bury, Mar. 15. 

Athletic Sports, Mar. 
28. 


Athletic Sports, April 
6. 

Inter-School Sports, 
under 16, Mar. 28. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 
18, 19. 


Athletic Sports, April 
6, 7. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 
28. 


Entrance Scholarship 
Examination, Mar. 


375. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 


3I. 
School Athletic Sports 
Mar. 28. 
Confirmation, Mar. 30 
O.I. Hockey Match, 
Feb. 7. 
Sports, Mar. 18. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 
28 
Triangular Sports 
Contest with Dover 
College and St. Law- 
rence College, at Can- 
terbury, Mar. 25. 
Dramatic Perform- 
ances, ‘“‘ Macbeth ” 
and ‘“‘ The Wasps,” 
Mar. 5, 6. 
Sports Finals, Mar. 31 
School Sports, Mar 


27. 


Mar. 13, Parents’ Con- 
ference; Mar. 28, 
Athletic Sports. 


Manchester Grammar 
School 

Marlborough College 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Crosby 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
London 

Mill Hill School 

Monkton Combe School 

Monmouth School 


Newcastle-under - Lyme 
High School 


Newport High School .. 

Northampton Polytech- 
nic, London 

Northampton Town and 
County School 


Oakham School 
Oundle School 
Perse School, Cambridge 


Plymouth College 


Queen Mary’s Grammar 
School, Walsall 

Radley College .. 

Repton School .. 


Roedean School 

Rossall School, Fleetw ood 

Royal Academy of Music, 
London 

Roval Belfast Academical 
Institution 

Roval Grammar School, 
Worcester 

Rydal School, Colwyn Bay 


Seaford College, Swansea 
Sedbergh School 
Sherborne School 
Stamford School : 
Stonyhurst College, Black- 
burn 
Stowe School... 
Swanley Horticultural 
College, Kent 
St. Bees School, Cumber- 
land 


St. David’s College, Lam- 
peter 

St. Edward’s School, Ox- 
ford 

St. John’s School, Leather- 
head 

St. Lawrence 
Ramsgate 

St. Paul’s School, London 

St. Peter’s School, York 

Taunton School Sa 


College, 


Tonbridge School 
Trent College, Derbyshire 


Trinity College, Glenal- 
mond 


University College School, 
London 

Uppingham School 

Victoria College, Jersey.. 

Wellington College 

Westminster School 


Weymouth College 


Winchester College 
Worksop College 


Wrekin College ; 
Wyggeston Grammar 
School, Leicester 


EASTER VACATION 


April 2 to April 20 


Mar. 24 to April 24 
April r to April 28 


Mar. 28 to 

Mar. 31 to May 1 
April 2 to May 1 
April 1 to April 29 


April 2 to April 28 


April 14 to May 5 
Mar. 28 to April 12 
April 1 to April 29 
Mar. 31 to April 28 
Mar. 31 to Mav 1 
April 1 to April 28 
April 2 to May I 
April 2 to April 26 


Mar. 31 to April 28 
Mar. 31 to April 28 


Mar. 31 to April 29 
Mar. 31 to May I 
April 2 to May 4 
April 1 to April 21 
April 3 to April 30 
April 1 to 

April r to May 1 
April r to April 29 
Mar. 31 to May 1 
April 1 to April 29 
April 6 to April 28 


April 2 to May 5 
April 16 to April 29 


Mar. 31 to 


Mar. 26 to May I 


Mar. 3r to May I 
Mar. 28 to April 29 
Mar. 31 to May 1 
April r to 

April 2 to April 29 
Mar. 31 to April 29 
Mar. 31 to May 1 


April 1 to May I 
April 7 to May 8 


April 1 to April 28 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


31 to May 7 

31 to April 24 
31 to April r 

31 to April 30 
Mar. 31 to May 1 
Mar. 
Mar. 


31 to April 29 
31 to April 28 


April r to Mav 1 
Mar. 31 to April 22 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


School Sports, April r. 


Sports Dav, Mar. 28. 


School Sports, Mar. 
25. 

Cross Country Race. 
Mar. 21. 

Athletic Sports, Mar. 


31r and April r. 
School Eisteddfod, 
Feb. 27. 


Speech Day, Mar. 26. 
Cross Country, Mar. 


31. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 


20. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 
28 


Final Sports Day, 


April 27. 


School Concerts, Mar. 
31, April 1. 


Sports, Mar. 28. 
Sports, Mar. 31. 


Confirmation by the 
Bishop of Barrow, 
Mar. 14. 


Athletic Sports, 
21. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Athletic Sports, 
26. 

Athletic Sports, 
28, 30. 

School Concert, 
21; Sports, 


Feb. 
Mar. 


31. 

French Play, Feb. 28. 

Athletic Sports, April 
4 and 6. 


Athletic Sports Finals, 
Mar. 21. 

School Sports, Mar. 
28 and 30. 


New Buildings, Dedi- 
cation, Feb. 2. 

Annual Athletic 
Sports, Mar. 30. 


School Dramatic So- 
ciety present Gals- 
worthy’s ‘“* Strife,’? 
Nar. 20-28. 
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BRITISH 
EPIDIASCOPES 


fg 


FOR THE 
PROJECTION OF 
LANTERN SLIDES 
and 
OPAQUE OBJECTS 


Prices from 


” HIGH INTENSITY 
MODEL 
NOW READY 


NEW CATALOGUE 


OF 
OPTICAL LANTERNS, SCIENCE LANTERNS, 
EPIDIASCOPES, and other PROJECTION 
APPARATUS 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


NEWTON & CO. 


Manufacturers of Optical Projection Apparatus 
72 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, 


NOW READY 


Opticians 
to H.M. 
the King 


Estab. 
over 200 
years 


w.1 


A New Matriculation Book 


DESIGN FOR CRAFTS 


By 
RICHARD H. BROWN 
Highbury County School. 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 14 Sheets of Black- 
and-White Designs. 48 pages. gin. x 7 in. 
Cloth. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


This is the only book specially prepared for the 
Design Section in the Art Syllabus for the Genera 
School and Matriculation Examinations of London 
University, Northern Joint Board, &c. The 
author has been particularly successful in preparing 
pupils for these examinations, and here offers the 
fruits of his experience to his fellow teachers. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 
Parkside, Edinburgh 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


380 Pages. 4O0th Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


_ While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 

tons in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
london Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 
Teachers. 

The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.0.4 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, £.0.4 
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M°Dougall’s 
CENTURIES OF SONG 


By R. S. THATCHER, M.A., Mus.Doc. (Oxon.), 


Director of Music at Piaroa School 
A NEW SONG BOOK JUST ISSUED “ Easily the best collection I have seen." —A Music Master 


76 Songs, Carols, Rounds, and Catches in Staff Notation 
80 Pages. Paper Cover, 10d., Limp Cloth, 1s. Piano Edition, 8s. net. By post, 8s. 6d. 


Books by C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 


A notable book by a brilliant English Scholar, and one who has the gift of investing even this generally disliked 
subject with intense interest. 

The Exercises are based mainly on the everyday needs and recreations of the pupil. 

The grammatical terms employèd are in substantial agreement with the recommendations of the Committee 
on Grammatical Terminology. The author has gleaned many useful hints from the Memoranda of the Assistant 

ers’ Association on the Teaching of English and from the various reports of the Board of Education 


232 Pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. In Two Parts. Limp Cloth. Each is. 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


Many teachers who gave such a kindly welcome to * ` Practical English " and “ Advanced Practical English " have asked for a companion 
volume for younger classes. In response to this demand “ Introductory Practical English ” here makes its bow to those youthful students 
whom the surprises which lurk in words never fail to charm. Young explorers of sounds, from the age of 10 onwards, have found these 
excursions into our daily speech both helpful and amusing ; and even spelling has lost some of its terrors when it has become a game. 


For Forms I, II, and III. 104 pages. Limp Cloth. 1s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH ADVANCED PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


This volume continues the Exercises in self-expression that 


The most interesting and instructive book of English Exercises have made such a challenging appeal in the author's other work, 
issued. This book and its companion volume are in use in many “ Practical English.” In this. work the exercises are so arranged 
of the most important schools. that regular practice is given in every form of written test. 


For Forms II] and IV. 128 pages. Cloth Boards. 1s. 9d. For Forms IV, V, and VI. 192 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 


THE MARCH OF HISTORY 


The Splendid New Series which identifies itself with the most Modern Ideas on Historical Teaching—the 
Human Interest—the Lives of the People—the Environment in which they lived down the ages. Every 
is profusely illustrated from contemporary sources and by specially drawn illustrations. 


FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE END OF | THE TYD OE CNT CENTURY TO THE 
THE MIDDLE AGES EARLY 19%th CENTURY, 1689 to 1832 


By E. H. DANCE, M.A., By W. H. eae M.A., Hons. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S. 
Senior Scholar, Honour School of History, Manchester, 256 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 9d. 


Senior History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. | 
240 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 4d. | THE EARLY 19th CENTURY TO THE 


THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE END OF THE PRESENT DAY, 1832 to 1930 (with Retrospect 


17th CENTURY 1760 to 1832) 
By F. T. FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and C. M. MARTIN, M.A. By A. BIRNIE, M.A., 
(Oxon.). Lecturer in Economic History, Edinburgh University. 
240 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 262 pages. Cloth Boards. 3e. 


M°DOUGALL’S Educational Co., Ltd., 8 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 4 
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CIALISTS FOR ADVISORY AND TUTORIAL 
m TOE FOR CLOOS THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


(SCIENCE, a a ASO SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


ee : These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Miss L. MARTIN LEAKE (Girton Coll., Camb.), Ist Cl. Nat. Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 
Sci. Tripos, Pts. I and II. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Mrs. W. WRIGHT, B.Sc. (Lond)., D.I.C. Whole Page .. £810 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
Miss M. MARTIN LEAKE (Girton Coll., Camb.), Math. Tripos. One Column (pagel: -410 0 Sa pe A 

Industrial Adviser, Intensive Business Course, 3 Marl- Bes Tach in Conny Pare 

borough Gate, W.1. SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
ean seal a aac Manager (Women), Rowntree & Co., Bal, per as; Ainhara 5.60: 
aoe : An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 

Fot artier particulars apply Loi If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 

Mrs. W. WRIGHT, 220 Norbury Crescent, S.W. 16. envelope must be enclosed. 


Telephone: Pollard 2623. , [Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME," at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington be crossed, ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch." Postage stamps can only 


be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 
TRAINING COURSE for Professional Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 


Embroideresses. stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 


Patrons— be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


A Ee oma E RI to ar eead , Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. front page. 


ate rarer pcre Stiles be iad P =a Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupacatE Broapway, E.C. 4. 


Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 
not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, 10104 0'clock. Saturdays excepted. Evening 
Classes for Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in em- s > < 
broidery of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, Reorganization and the Junior 
painting on textiles, weaving, leatherwork, &c. "i ° 
5 For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching Te chnical School 

ranch. EEA 


Among the problems which reorganization has brought 
to us is that of the future of the junior technical school. 


U ® e f For some time discussions have been proceeding between 
niversity 0 trasbourg, the Board of Education and representatives of local 


education authorities and teachers. The suggestions 


FRANCE which have been considered have not been few, but they 
| may be summed up in the question: Shall the junior 
x technical school, in consequence of reorganization, lose 
WINTER TERM » 1930-31 anything of its distinctive character ? 
November 3 to February 28 The Board of Education has given its own reply to 


eee the question in a recently issued pamphlet.* Briefly, 
SUMMER TERM begins March 2nd that reply is in the negative. The J.T.S. must remain 
——— “true to type.” “The Board neither expects nor desires 


Course for Foreign Students : to see complete uniformity of educational organization 


in all parts of the country.” 
Institut d’Etudes Françaises Modernes.” In four chapters the Board makes its case, but for 


Special Lectures on French Language our present purpose they need not all be indicated. It 
and Literature for Foreign Students. is sufficient to say that four suggestions are argued and 
Complete Course of Phonetics. rejected, and that the Board’s ideas concerning . the 
Practice in Reading and Speaking, nature and purpose of the J.T.S. are made perfectly 
Translation, Dictation, Composition. clear. This last point is important because, as is so 
Certificates and Diplomas at the end often the case, there is a great deal of doubt even among 

of the Session. educationists of the exact nature and purpose of the 


several parts of our educational machinery, and the 
Winter Sports in the Vosges. success of any of the schools under Ga abn may 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. well be said to be proportionate to the knowledge of 

what they all are, and what they all do, by educationists 

FEES: 180 frs. for the whole Term no less than parents. It = well, chen, to make 
More detailed niormakon about board clear that the J.T.S. is fundamentally a vocational 
and lodgings sent free on receipt of school in the sense that the university training college 
demand addressed {o and medical schools are vocational. The pupil is em- 


barking on a specific preparation for a specific kind of 
BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, * Memorandum on the Place of the Junior Technical School in the Educa- 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE onal FERE (Board of Education Pamphlets, No. 83. H.M. Stationery Office. 
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life. But like the institutions named, the J.T.S. is not 
vocational in the narrow sense. “ If a cultural education 
means an education which cultivates to the fullest extent 
the latent powers of the pupil so as to fit him to take 
his place, as a self-respecting citizen . . . the junior 
technical school is giving a more truly cultural education 
than many institutions which make greater pretensions 
in this respect.” 

The junior technical school has other characteristics 
which must be borne in mind. It is small and it is costly. 
But it has justified its existence. Impartial committees 
and investigations have testified to its success. It has 
no difficulty in obtaining fee-paying pupils, and there 
is no difficulty in suitably placing its leavers. Unlike 
the primary school, it is not compelled to employ a 
staff of prescribed academic qualifications, and, unlike 
the secondary school, it does not prepare its students 
for an external examination. It is important, too, to 
note that it is “ not a major element in our educational 
system.” About one child in every hundred becomes 
a J.T.S. pupil. While the Board’s policy is to establish 
a J.T.S. only where its leavers can be absorbed into the 
industry with which it is related, there are large areas 
and important industries (e.g. textiles and mining) for 
which no J.T.S. exists. Where the record of leavers 
shows a substantial difference between occupations taken 
up and those for which a J.T.S. prepares, the Board 
encourages its conversion into a secondary school or some 
other school which is not of a specialized type. 

We have referred to four suggestions as to the future 
of the J.T.S. which the Board rejects in reaching the 
conclusion that the schools must remain “ true to type.” 
Briefly they are: (1) that the ‘ modern ” school might 
supersede the J.T.S.; (2) that the J.T.S. might replace 
the ‘‘ modern ” school; (3) that the age of entry to the 
J.T.S. might be lowered to 11 plus (it is now 13-14) ; 
(4) that a composite school might be introduced. Only 
with the first and third need we deal for our present 
purpose. The first is important because some local 
education authorities appear to have favoured it. For 
our part we agree with the Board’s view. Such a 
suggestion is against the recommendations of the Hadow 
Report, and while we should not be guilty of regarding 


the Hadow Report as a kind of Bible, every word of 
which is inspired, we think that the Malcolm Committee 
was right when it said the J.T.S. “ atmosphere ” could 
not be reproduced even in a central school with an 
industrial bias. To encourage children to take an 
interest in a group of local industries is very different 
from preparing them with a definite industry in view, 
and therein lies the essential difference between the 
central and the junior technical school. 

With regard to the lowering of the J.T.S. age of entry, 
however, we are not so clear as to the wisdom of the 
Board’s view. We do not feel the weightiness of the 
Board’s arguments; but we do not desire, at present, 
to be dogmatic, and for the reason that experiments in 
lowering the J.T.S. age of entry (notably that of Working- 
ton) are in progress. The results of those experiments 
may bring us nearer the truth. Reorganization must not 
be imperilled by hasty decisions. 

We would add, too, our view that the junior technical 
school is “‘ secondary ” in the ordinary sense of the word, 


and we would range them alongside secondary schools - 


rather than alongside central schools. For this reason 
we hesitate to pronounce upon the matter of age of 
entry. 


But we would also make it clear that one of the | 


Board’s arguments against lowering the age is a little - 


vague. There can be no doubt that a danger exists with 
the present age of entry. 
schools make their selection of pupils at the age of 11, 
the J.T.S. two years later must run the danger of finding 


If secondary and central - 


the cream has been skimmed. The Board’s view of that — 


is, “that ¿f parents and teachers are kept properly 
informed, and :f no artificial barriers are placed in the 


way of transfer, the junior technical school has no | 


difficulty in securing its quota of suitably gifted pupils.” , 


k 
[s 


The italics are ours, and we use them because the 


lessons of past experience give to the word ‘‘if” an 
enormous significance. 

On the whole we welcome the Board’s pamphlet 
because it clarifies matters which have been all too vague. 
But while we think reorganization needs to deal with 
all types of post-primary schools, we again stress the 
necessity of watching such experiments as that in pro- 
gress at Workington before a final decision is made. 


Occasional Notes 


A- we write, the prospects of passing the Education 
Bill into law are by no means good. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan has held his conference with the local authori- 

The Bill ties, the teachers, and representatives 
° of various religious bodies—a confer- 
ence, it will be remembered, called in the light of the 
fact that a serious revolt among a section of the Govern- 
ment’s usual supporters was threatened unless the 
Roman Catholics, in particular, could be satisfied that 
before the Bill came into operation they would receive 
a definite and substantial financial guarantee. It is 
understood that Sir Charles Trevelyan is prepared to go 
a long way to meet this demand, but that if he does so 
he is threatened with a revolt on the Nonconformist 
side, for the old contention, that grants of public money 
for educational purposes ought to be accompanied by 
full public control, may become a living issue once more. 
Thus the Government is in a position of considerable 
difficulty. We have all along contended that the Bill 
ought to pass without being complicated by an attempt 


at a religious settlement, and in spite of indications to 
the contrary we were hoping that there would be a 
majority in the House, though perhaps a small one, for 
this view. But now that Mr. Scurr has carried his 
amendment to delay the operation of the Bill until an 
Act has been passed authorizing expenditure out of 
public funds for the benefit of non-provided schools, 
it becomes more difficult than ever to forecast the 
future, though the third reading of the Bill has been 
carried. At the moment we will only say that the 
prestige of the Government among educationists will 
suffer a severe blow if the Bill does not pass. 
A COMMON complaint of the “ business ” man is 
that the cost of education has greatly increased 
since the War, and that value is not being obtained 
for the additional expenditure. Mr. 
W. Murray Morton, for instance, 
speaking at the North of England 
Education Conference at Carlisle, complained that local 


Business Men 
and Education. 
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expenditure on education in that City had risen from 
{20,865 in 1913 to £57,559 in 1930, and he added that 
unless industry was going to get something more tangible 
than spiritual excellencies out of this, it was going to 
be more dificult than ever for British trade to compete 
in the world’s markets. Mr. Percival Sharp, however, 
put the matter in its right light in a subsequent reply, 
pointing out that even if education was costing more, 
Carlisle was getting more for it—a much better article was 
being supplied. In these dark days, what education 
was doing was to come along to industry and offer its 
services, but Mr. Morton did not want them. If English 
manufacturers were knocked down by costs, it was 
because of the prices in the foreign markets. That was 
not the fault of education: it was the difference in 
social conditions between ourselves and our competitors. 
He asked if Mr. Morton wanted to depress the social 
conditions in this country. If not, he must improve his 
manufacturing conditions so that he could compete, or 
secure some international uniformity of conditions. 
There is much sound sense in this. To try to depress our 
own conditions to the level of those in some competitive 
countries, seems a short and easy way out of our diffi- 
culties, and this policy, combined with a desire to cut 
down expenditure on education, makes an appeal to 
the more thoughtless type of “ economist.” We thank 
Mr. Sharp for putting the other view so ably. 


AP a clear statement of arguments against the Educa- 
tion Bill, the letters of the Bishop of Gloucester 
to The Times should serve a useful purpose, coming as 

it does from a Bishop who before pro- 


eee a motion to the Bench was well-known 
the Bill. as an educationist. ‘‘ I donot suppose,’ 


he writes, “that any educational re- 
forms of the magnitude implied by the proposed Hadow 
shools has ever been introduced with less authority 
behind it. It has really nothing to support it except a 
Departmental Committee and a good Press.” He thinks 
that the year of extra schooling will in many cases be 
wasted, and estimates the cost of re-organization at 
{30,000,000 to £40,000,000. The special difficulties 
which the Bill will inflict on voluntary schools, especially 
n rural areas, are discussed in the letter, but if, in the 
Bishop’s view, the main purpose of the Bill were justified 
we should not expect from him any strong opposition 
to the consequent re-organization. 


THE Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters 
made a distinct contribution to the “ Homework ” 
problem at its recent conference at 
Newcastle. As is well known, this 
question has been exercising the minds of educationists 
for some time past, and therefore the Council resolutions 
of the ILA.A.M. are bound to exert considerable influence. 
The opinion is expressed that all homework should be 
regulated by staff arrangement and time-table, that it 
Should be set on not more than five evenings per week, 
and that the maximum times spent on it should be forty 
minutes for pupils under 12, ninety minutes for pupils 
of 12 to 14, and 120 minutes for pupils of 14 to 16. Those 
over 16 do not require a rigid time-table, and may be 
encouraged to direct their own home studies. Foot-notes 
are added to the effect that there should be no extra 
week-end work and no holiday tasks, and that it is 
undesirable to allow marks gained for homework to 


Hemework. 


affect the place of the pupil in class. The resolutions 
appear to us to be a reasonable compromise between 
the views of those who would abolish homework altcs 
gether and the claims of others whose practice it 
is to set considerably more homework than could be 
done in the times indicated above. Of course, reform 
will not come merely by the passing of resolutions, 
but if other associations of teachers can be persuaded 
to adopt this policy and to commend it to their members, 
the over-worked pupil may find relief from what is in 
some schools an intolerable burden. 
Le may be that before March 31 notice may be given 
either by the teachers or the authorities that the 
Burnham Scales of salaries must be reconsidered. How- 
ever that may be, Dr. J. Graham 
and the leaves no one in doubt as to his own 
Burnham Scales: Views. He does not feel that the 
present scales are based on sound 
principles or that they develop on logical lines; and 
he regards their anomalies and inconsistencies as operat- 
ing unfairly both to the teachers and to the authorities 
as a whole. Accordingly he has submitted his views 
and suggestions in the form of memoranda to the 
Education Committee of the Association of Municipal 
Corporations and the Executive Committee of the 
Association of Education Authorities. The main part 
of the memoranda is concerned with arguments in 
favour of two resolutions. The first suggests the setting 
up of a Committee of Inquiry into the principles of 
remuneration of teachers and the working of the salary 
scales, having regard to the experience of the past ten 
years and the educational reorganization now taking 
place. In order that effect might be given to the findings 
of such a committee, the second resolution urges the 
giving of notice to terminate the present salary award, 
so that a new scale or scales might be considered. Such 
notice would have to be given before March 31, 1931, 
so that when the operation of award comes to an end 
on March 31, 1932, the Committee of Inquiry would 


have done its work. 
WE have nothing to say, of course, concerning the 
desirability or otherwise of giving notice to 
terminate the operation of the present scales. That isa 
matter for authorities and teachers to 
decide themselves. But almost imme- 
diately, an objection to Dr. Graham’s 
Committee of Inquiry leaps to the eye. We are certain 
it will not be missed by those who have done such 
yeoman service as members of the Burnham Committee. 
That Committee was formed to secure “ the orderly and 
progressive solutions ” of the salary problem. Has the 
Btrnham Committee shown that it is incapable of that 
task ? We do not presume to know all the difficulties it 
has to solve; but all the world knows that its results 
(which, if slow, are nothing if not progressive) have 
brought the peace education so badly needs. Is the 
machinery of the committee to be scrapped ? For that 
is the implication of a new committee of inquiry. We 
remember at least one impasse at which the committees 
arrived. But they did not break. They solved the 
problem by going to arbitration. If a Committee of 
Inquiry existed it would, we fear, automatically become 
a court of appeal and the strength and authority of the 
Burnham Committee would depart. That, we feel, is a 
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reasonable objection to Dr. Graham's principal resolu- 
tion, and we do not doubt that authorities, no less than 
teachers, will feel it keenly. 


W TE regard to Dr. Graham’s arguments con- 
cerning the anomalies and inconsistencies of 
the present scales we can but agree. Every one knows 
that they are there. Authorities and 


Leave itto = teachers have already discussed them. 
Be adeabl tae Indeed, the I.A.A.M. has already formu- 


lated a scheme which would go far to 
do away with the immobility of teachers to which the 
scales tend and which Dr. Graham laments. But in 
time these will disappear in “‘ orderly and progressive ” 
fashion if they are left to the Committee which has 
overcome so many difficulties in the past. We shall not 
deal here with Dr. Graham’s arguments, which appear 
to favour the formulation of the “ basic scale ” principle. 
It is sufficient to say that arguments are by no means 
lacking which would show such a scale to be impossible 
at present. It has taken three Burnham Committees 
(primary, secondary, and technical) all their time to 
impress the beginnings of unity on the manifold aspects 
and requirements of our teaching personnel. Any 
attempt at one committee aiming at one scale for all 
teachers would, in our view, be like other Utopian 
measures, foredoomed to failure. Such an attempt may 
come later. The time for it is not here now. 


A FEW years ago Mr. Percy Matheson, in a pleasant 

volume of the “ World’s Classics,” re-introduced 
Englishmen to a forgotten eighteenth-century visitor to 
their shores—the German schoolmaster 
Moritz, author of the veiled auto- 
biography called “ Anton Reiser.” In 
his recent Taylorian Lecture* he sum- 
marizes the impressions of other German visitors of the 
same period—notably Wendeborn, a German pastor ; 
von Archenholz, soldier, traveller, and man of letters ; 
and Lichtenberg, a Göttingen professor. All these were 
friendly and at the same time intelligently critical 
observers of English life and customs. It is not sur- 
prising, by the way, to find that they were fully alive 
to the weak points in eighteenth-century English 
learning. Theirs was an age when, as to-day, there was 
much talk of internationalism. Mr. Matheson ends his 
lecture with the reflection that there is no short cut to 
the true internationalism, “ the larger view of a common 
interest beyond the claims of competition and conflict.” 
It is to be reached only by mutual knowledge based on 
serious study and personal intercourse. That is work, 
it may be added, which each successive generation needs 
to do over again. 


DETERMINED effort to abolish the Fourth Class 

in the Final Honour Schools at Oxford has been 
rejected by ninety-four votes to seventy-one. In pro- 
posing the motion, Sir William Holds- 

ela worth said that by sending out fourth 
"class people as honours men the 

University was perpetrating a fraud on the world at 
large. It proposed to abolish the fourth class and to 
give examiners the power of awarding a pass degree on 
an honours examination. The existence of fourth 
class men was unfair to men who really deserved honours: 
it lowered the prestige of the University and it was unfair 
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to the public to certify people as honours men who . 
were not really so at all. The opposition view was that, 
while the minimum standard for honours might be 
too low, the remedy was not to abolish the fourth class, . 
but to divert to the pass school some who now read for _, 
honours ; it was essentially right to segregate the pass - 
schools from the honours schools. Prof. Powicke 
remarked that if vou took the universities of the country , 
as a whole, you would very rarely find in the first class 
men who now appear in the top part of the Oxford . 
first class, but, on the other hand, you would never find - 
in the third class men who appear in the bottom part . 
of the Oxford third class. “ We can do nothing to - 
prevent the steady advance in the realization of the . 
community outside Oxford that what we are: calling : 
fourth class is really no academic distinction at all.” 

If the issue had been simply the abolition of the fourth 
class, without the introduction of the power to award . 
pass degrees on an honours examination, the result of | 
the voting might have been different. 


AY interesting correspondence on the subject of 
truthful textbooks has been taking place in The ` 
Observer. Those in touch with educational opinion have , 
E been aware for some time of the efforts + 
Textbooks, Which have already been made to: 
secure the use of textbooks which do 
not contain passages prejudicial to international friend- 
ship, and in one of the letters Mr. G. R. Parker, Hon. 
Secretary of the Incorporated Association of Assistant — 
Masters in Secondary Schools, points out that since the 
War, contact between the teachers of different nations has 
developed to a remarkable extent, and that English 
secondary school teachers are affiliated to the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Secondary Teachers and also to the 
World Federation of Education Associations, both of 
which have given considerable attention to the subject 
of textbooks, especially history books. Moreover, the 
I.A.A.M. two years ago passed a resolution regretting © 
the continued use in schools of textbooks which tend to 
foster racial hatred. Other correspondents have dwelt 
upon the religious bias—the Protestant or Catholic | 
“ twist ’’—which is still given far too commonly in 
history textbooks, pointing out that racial hatred is 
nearly always rooted in religion. Again, attention is also 
directed to the national as distinct from the inter- 
national aspect of the question, with particular reference 
to Great Britain and Ireland. Teachers, especially 
history teachers, can do much towards reform, not only 
by stating the facts fairly in their lessons, but by seeing 
to it, when making up requisition lists, that none but 
suitable textbooks are in use. Parents, too, might well 
examine from time to time the textbooks which their 
children use for homework, and, if necessary, make 
representations to the school authorities. The matter is 
important enough to demand the co-operation of all 
who are interested. 


ae news that the Cambridge University Association 
football team went to Derby in secret for ten days’ 
intensive training with the full Derby County team has 
been received with considerable disquiet 
oe by a large number of people who value 

: the traditions of ’Varsity sport. The 
statement of the Cambridge captain that it was of the 
utmost importance that the scheme should be kept 
hidden, as Oxford would have taken the step of training 
with some other League club if they had learned the 
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truth, leaves us distinctly uncomfortable, and we have 
not been reassured by the explanations which have been 


Offered. Tosay that it is a good thing for university 


issue. 


sides to play against professional teams is to confuse the 
No one could object to ordinary fixtures of 


- thiskind. But it is a very different matter to enter into 
` a secret arrangement with a professional team for the 


` hoped the opposing side will not share. 


express purpose of gaining an advantage which it is 
It seems to us, 
that this goes perilously near to infringing that spirit of 
amateurism which ought to characterize all university 


` contests, and we share the opinion of Mr. G. O. Smith, 


the old Corinthian, that the university teams ought to do 


` the best they can with what they have got, and that 


ordinary matches should suffice for their training. It 


_ would indeed be a disaster, if this practice were to become 


general, and we sincerely hope that public disapproval 


- will be emphatic enough to prevent a repetition of the 


incident. 


TE subject of examinations we have always with us, 
and we shall continue to have it with us until a 


. Teform is accomplished, for at present, so far at least as 


secondary school examinations are con- 


cba cerned, we are still living in the nine- 
Tests : teenth century. This time we are glad 


to welcome a contribution from the 


_ side of the universities, printed in the October, 1930, 


number of The Universities Review, and now issued as 
aseparate reprint. In this pamphlet, the Council of the 


’ Association of University Teachers deals with the 


question of entrance tests clearly, sincerely, and, from 


‘ our point of view, most soundly. It points out, as we 


- have many times done, that while over seventy thousand 


pupils take the School Certificate Examination, not 


` Io per cent ever enter a university, and yet university 


influence over the examination is paramount. It declares 


_ that the present close and direct connexion between the 
' School Certificate and the qualification of Matriculation 


- should be abolished. If a university utilizes the School 
Certificate Examination as a partial qualification for 


= Matriculation, it should only be in order to avoid multi- 


plying tests ; but the university should review the whole 


- of the pupil’s career, including a test based on a modi- 
_ fication of the present higher school examination, with an 


l obligatory test in the use of English, and some certifi- 
cation by the school, t.e. by the actual teachers, with the 
counsel of the head teacher, affording guidance as to the 


pupil's powers and interests. We are convinced that it 


_ \salong such lines as these that reform is bound to come. 
‘ Weare also in close agreement with the Association on 


. 
Th Va 


the subject of premature specialization. 


PREMATURE specialization, and specialization by 
students whose minds do not work best in that 
Way, suggests a discussion of initial degrees, and here 
initial again we believe the Association takes 
Degrees. up a very sound position. There was a 
time when the pass degree of the new 
universities was highly rated, but that time has gone by. 
The system now in vogue practically urges all students, 
Whatever their interests may be, to attempt an honours 
course, and it is an open secret that the average pro- 
fessor takes little or no interest in the pass degree 
courses. The result is that the time of a very considerable 
Proportion of undergraduates is sadly misspent. The 
Council of the Association is of opinion that there should 
be two types of courses leading to an initial degree: a 


more general, leading to a “ general degree,” and a more 
specialized, leading to a “special degree,” and that 
honours should be obtainable either in the general or the 
special scheme. This plan has passed the theoretical or 
argumentative stage, for it is being successfully carried 
out in some of the universities. We may add that in 
our view the whole of this pamphlet deserves the careful 
attention of all persons interested in higher education. 
There is plenty of public discussion of school education. 
There ought also to be free public discussion of university 
education, and we are glad to see that the Association 
of University Teachers is thoroughly justifying its 
existence by leading the way. 


i HE Matriculation Incubus” is the title of an 

article in Tke Times Educational Supplement on 
somewhat similar lines to the article to which we referred 
last month. Who is responsible for the 


atieuiaiian fact that employers, including banks 
incubus. and insurance offices, demand a ‘‘ Matri- 


culation ” certificate from those seeking 
employment and refuse to accept the School Certificate, 
thus defeating, in a measure, the attempt to place school 
examinations on a broad educational basis? We do 
not see that much is gained by girding at the London 
University and its Matriculation Examination, a very 
good test of its kind. That examination, the writer of 
the article admits, has gained a “ peculiar prestige.” It 
should be remembered that many pupils with no imme- 
diate intention of proceeding to a university may find 
later in life an opportunity to take a degree, and to 
these the possession of a Matriculation Certificate is a 
great advantage. With its tradition of the “ open door,” 
London University would probably be reluctant to 
adopt the writer’s suggestion to abolish its Matriculation 
Examination as an examination open to all comers. 
A many of our readers are no doubt aware, the 
Association of Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux exists in order to foster and co-ordinate the 
Pecan activities of research organizations, 
road dar cs: special libranes, information bureaux, 
and similar services, and to encourage, 
by co-operative means, the prevention of waste of 
effort, due to the unnecessary duplication of the work of 
persons engaged in research and allied services. The 
Association is now establishing a panel of expert trans- 
lators, for pieces of work requiring both the necessary 
linguistic qualifications and a knowledge of the special 
subject concerned. Great care is being taken to ensure 
that none but duly qualified applicants shall be regis- 
tered. The Association will simply serve the purpose 
of bringing translator and employer into contact with 
each other, though of course, when once the introduction 
is effected, a permanent connexion, valuable to both 
parties, may arise. The headquarters of the Association 
are at 26 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


A JOINT Committee of English and American teachers 
has been formed for the purpose of studying 
secondary education in the two countries. Arrange- 
ments have been completed so far for 
the linking up of about fifty pairs of 
schools of varying types. The hope is 
entertained that this unique adventure 
in international understanding and 
goodwill may be successful, and that this coupling of 
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schools may become a fruitful and important interna- 
tional method. Both on general grounds and because 
we believe that the two countries have much to learn 
from each other educationally, we heartily approve of 
the scheme. The associated schools are advised by the 
Committee to establish direct contact in every way 
possible, e.g. by the exchange of magazines, newspapers, 
student handbooks ; by information regarding dramatic 
and debating activities; by the exchange of copies of 
courses of study, examination tests, new methods of 
work, and so on. Dr. Cyril Norwood is the chairman of 
the English Committee; and Dr. Herrick, of Girard 
College, Philadelphia. of the American Committee. 


So critical notes were sounded at this, the fifty- 
fourth Congress of the Educational Institute, held 
at Aberdeen during the New Year vacation. In the 
cultured address of the President, 
The brothas Dr. George Morrison, there was a 
nstitute : al Ge 
Congress. quietly searching examination of 
current ideals, a gentle but unmistak- 
able rebuke to those who exalt mere book knowledge 
over more important things. Under the title, “ That 
Extra Year and What to Do with It,” Mr. Chas. Thomp- 
son spoke of the raising of the school age and exposed 
the hollowness of much of the newspaper opposition. 
He instanced one newspaper which acclaimed vigor- 
ously on one page the spending of six million pounds 
on a Cunarder that would regain the blue riband of 
the Atlantic, while on another it girded at the folly 
of spending a much smaller sum on providing an 
additional year of school life for a nation’s children. 
Dr. William Edward, in a very suggestive address con- 
trasted, not altogether favourably, British with French 
and German ideals in education. He noted the greater 
clearness of aim in these countries, the growing emphasis 
Germany places on the training of character, and the 
importance France attaches to the spoken word and to 
logical thinking and lucidity of expression. A specially 
helpful address was delivered by Lord Mackay, whose 
theme, “ Towards a More Real Scottish History,” was 
developed into a masterly survey of present imper- 
fections in the matter and method of our history 
teaching, together with some admirable suggestions for 
improvement. 


eee freedom of the City of Edinburgh was recently 
conferred on the Nawab of Bhopal and the Right 
Hon. V. S. Srinavasa Sastri. The 
latter, in acknowledging the honour 
conferred on them, spoke of the part 
played by Scotsmen in spreading the benefits of education 
throughout India, and especially in the Madras Presi- 
dency. Everywhere throughout India, the young had 
been brought up at the feet of Scottish schoolmasters, 
but in Madras especially their influence had been very 
great.. He referred particularly to the late Dr. William 
Miller, of the Madras Christian College, and to Dr. David 
Duncan, of the Government College, the one representing 
religious, the other secular education. These two had 
built up Madras University, and had shaped the whole 
of the higher education in the Presidency. Amongst 
Indian students the Madras graduates were distinguished 
for their command of English, a distinction largely due 
to the excellent curricula and methods devised by 
Dr. Miller and Dr. Duncan. They had given a Scottish 
caste to education in Madras, and had roused among the 
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parents an enthusiasm for the educational advancement - 
of their children that recalled the sacrifices Scottish - 
parentsso often made. 


“THE old chapel of St. Salvator’s has been magnificently ! 
restored. The floor, reconstructed at its original ' 
level, has a central passage laid with marble slabs. A | 
new arrangement of the pews has been - 
devised and a new stone rood-screen | 
separates chapel and ante-chapel. There © 
are nine elaborately carved stalls for 

the principal and the professors, the carving being | 
assimilated in design to the intricate workmanship of , 
Bishop Kennedy’s tomb. Handsome woodwork, with - 
gilt carvings, relieves the bareness of the walls. The 
old pulpit, from which John Knox preached, has. 
been strengthened and is again in use. The richly- _ 
carved tomb of Bishop Kennedy is left untouched - 
and a bronze casket is to contain his remains, recently . 
discovered in the course of the alterations. The 

ante-chapel is entirely new. It has a lovely oak 

ceiling and is lit by a stained window commemarating 

Provost Skene, Bishop Kennedy, and Mr. Edward 

Harkness, whose generosity to St. Andrews and to: 
education generally is well known. The front of the organ - 
gallery consists of coloured oak panels embossed with - 
the heraldic devices of various dignitaries associated 

with the history of the university. These have a striking” 
effect. The gallery is itself lit by the upper part of the” 
memorial window, which represents scenes recalling . 
famous incidents in the history of St. Andrews. With - 
the rebuilding of the northern cloister, the chapel, as. 
it now stands, restored in harmony with its original | 
plan, is a beautiful building, one of the finest of its kind. — 
The architect is Mr. Reginald Fairlie. 3 


[XN his Annual Report for the year 1929, the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education emphasizes - 
the importance of the teaching of hygiene in all stages. 
thiha of education, but particularly in post-.. 
Health. primary and secondary schools. In- . 
quiries directed during the year to . 
all local education authorities have shown how limited | 
is the instruction in matters of health, whether personal, — 
family, or communal, in the secondary schools, especially 
those of the local education authorities, either for boys oF - 
for girls. In eighty-five per cent of the boys’ secondary . 
schools and forty-five per cent of the girls’ secondary - 
schools, no systematic provision at all seems to be — 
made. It may be claimed that the children in secondary 
schools come from homes where the standard of health — 
is relatively high, or that they play more games than in 
the elementary schools, or that they are selected children 
who have to prepare for higher examinations in which | 
hygiene is not a test subject, and for these or other reasons 
there is no time for health. Sir George Newman regards 
these pleas as entirely unconvincing. They reveal a 
lack of perception that hygiene is a biological subject 
of cultural value, while neglect of the practice of hygiene — 
leaves the secondary school pupil unequipped for his 
school work and unprepared for his subsequent career. . 
To this neglect, over-pressure and ill health among the > 
pupils are all too often attributable. ‘‘ These secondary 
schools in which the nation legitimately takes so much 
pride are designed to deal effectively with the science and 
art of various departments of knowledge, but they seem 
to deal inadequately with the science and art of health.” 
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z JHE general health of the secondary school child 
f is no doubt on the up-grade, but the higher age of 
the children and the profound changes of puberty lead 
ER to much subnormality that does not 
Adolescence, @Ppear in tables of the physical signs of 

> defect. During the time of most active 
growth and most active change, it is unfortunately 

` necessary to impose the heaviest tasks in preparation 
for adult life. The burden is in large degree inevitable, 
but it should not be disregarded, for it is of vital import- 
ance to a healthy adolescence that the secondary school 

- period should be used to safeguard and fortify its 
physical and mental constitution. “A healthy body 

_ and brain are of more value than an immediate intellec- 
tual achievement.” Teachers are trained in hygiene 
as in other subjects at the training college; the Board 
of Education has issued a handbook of suggestions ; 
it seems that what is sometimes lacking is a definite 
requirement of the local education authority that in 
every school in its area, and to every child for whose 
cera it is responsible, hygiene shall be effectually 
taught. 


a IVE measures are now being taken throughout 
the Irish Free State to carry out the provisions of 
the Vocational Education Act. Thirty-eight county 
and borough committees have been 
formed, which are to take over the 
work of the old local technical education 
committees. The courses will include metal work, 
motor engineering, woodwork, building construction, 
and domestic economy. There is a provision under 
the Act that more than 50 per cent of the students’ time 
ls to be devoted to subjects which are essentially 
technical. Pupils are to enter these schools at the age 
of 14 from the national schools, for a two years’ course 
of instruction. Mr. M. F. Linehan, Treasurer of the 
LN.T.O., in a published interview, has expressed mis- 
givings as to the character of the training in these 
vocational schools. He points out that education in 
the national schools is primarily cultural, and that if 
the bulk of the youth of the nation is not to be deprived 
of literary culture, something should be done to modify 
the technical character of the vocational schools. He 
suggests that in many of the national schools, education 
up to Secondary Intermediate Certificate could well 
be given before allowing pupils to start their technical 
course. However desirable this might be, it would in 
practice lead to an extension of the school leaving age to 
I5 or 16, for which there is no justification in our 
fnancial condition. Our primary need at present is 
a higher standard of technical qualifications in the large 
majority of the juvenile population who are unsuitable 
for higher secondary education, and this will un- 
doubtedly be provided by the new Act. 


Vecational 
Education: 


THE Secondary Branch of the Irish Free State De- 
partment again consulted the schools by means of 
Standardizing committees at the conclusion of the 1930 
Standardizin examinations. Committees were held 
bimn for English, history, French, and science, 

e and the report of the Department’s de- 
cisions is now issued. The English committee re-affirmed 
its objection to allowing a three hours’ paper, and ap- 
Proved the separation of the essay from the rest of the 
paper, and this innovation is to be continued. The history 
committee pressed for a wider choice of questions, which 


was rejected for the Intermediate Certificate papers, 
and accepted for the Leaving Certificate. The French 
committee has obtained an extension of the time given 
to the French paper, to two and a half hours ; and the 
science committee pressed for a reversion to the system 
of equal marks for all questions, and its recommendation 
has been accepted. 


Soe at the recent meeting of the Association 

of Headmasters, Mr. W. J. Marsh emphasized the 
importance of treating the training of boys in a pro- 
gressive manner, so that any chance of 
strain might be avoided. Cross-country 
running, he stated, formed an excellent 
preliminary training for the orthodox 
“ sports day,” but must in itself bear the signs of pro- 
gressive treatment. He suggested that the last six weeks 
of the Easter term—between the football and cricket 
seasons—might be devoted to this important branch of 
sport, and that of these six weeks three might be set 
aside for cross-country running, and the last three for 
athletic events, the whole to form a progressive chain 
culminating in the final sports day. The cross-country 
training would be complete in itself, working up through 
the stages of easy jog-trots, with the slower runners 
setting the pace, and concluding with an tnter-team 
championship meeting, where the teams are made as 
large as possible in order to stimulate the team spirit. 
Mr. Marsh deplores the long-drawn-out sports day on 
account of the tremendous strain thrown upon the com- 
petitors, and he is not in favour of introducing the 
“comic ” item with the object of pleasing the specta- 
tors. He believes that spectators can be just as thrilled 
by a serious sports meeting as they can by an exciting 
football match. It is suggested that the final sports day 
should provide only for a minimum of events and these 
should be “ finals.” One half-day should be set aside 
for the following events—the mile, the half-mile and the 
quarter, for the seniors, and the half, the quarter and 
the 220 yards for the juniors, and only the 100 yards, 
220 yards, hurdles, jumps, and relays should be left for 
the final day. The object is to prevent unnecessary 
fatigue and strain. ‘‘ Sports day,” however, is, by com- 
mon practice, a social event, and quite rightly so, and, 
furthermore, the boys look upon the event as one of the 
red-letter days of the year. To treat it as Mr. Marsh 
suggests would tend to reduce its popularity. 


Cross-Country 
Running and 
Athletics: 


ie is pleasing to note that Mr. Marsh does not proceed 
to the lengths of some extremists in condemning 
the individual event. Whilst showing a preference for 
team events, he would still include 

sae In events in which the boy can show his 

; individual ability, and he would even 

permit the award of trophies for outstanding perform- 
ances. Records of achievements should always be kept 
and published, for they tend to stimulate interest and 
effort. Team events, Mr. Marsh suggests, should play a 
much more prominent part in school athletics than they 
do at present ; first because more boys can compete, 
secondly in order to develop the team spirit, and lastly 
because there is less chance of strain resulting. In a 
large house of, say, sixty boys, two senior and two junior 
teams could be raised, each team to contain six boys. 
The “ medley ” relay race is condemned, for often the 
good “ distance ” boy can win the race for his team, on 
his own effort alone. Six equal distances are much more 
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satisfactory and give a greater chance for a close finish. 
Events such as tug-of-war should be avoided since it is 
difficult to ensure equal effort and the contest is in- 
variably one-sided. Team events should rank high in 
awarding points for championship trophies. Mr. Marsh’s 
theory in general is excellent, but his practical sug- 
gestions are not always quite so convincing. 


OMMERCIAL magnates, like Sir Francis Good- 
enough, who addressed the annual meeting of the 
Modern Language Association in January, are always 
complaining of our weakness in speak- 
ing modern languages. They attribute 
part of the fall in our exports to our inability to speak 
to our customers in their own tongues. When the New 
or Direct Method was introduced from Switzerland over 
thirty years ago, we were assured that all would now be 
well, but the more we change our methods the more 
the results are the same. In truth, the new method has 
done much to improve our French and German teaching, 
which is not so wooden or so ridiculous as it was before 
the Modern Language Association was founded. But 
the fault of the new method was that it laid too much 
work on the teacher and not enough on the taught. 
Now, in many cases, a modified method is used, which 
does not exclude entirely the use of the mother tongue 
or translation into it. For eager pupils, all methods are 
good, and more pupils would be inclined to be eager 
if they were assured that a good post would reward their 
efforts. The failure to attract the right men into com- 
merce may be due to lowness of salary or insecurity of 
tenure. Commercial men should know that if they want 
a superior article they must pay the price, for the 
education of a boy able to speak one or two languages 
besides his own is likely to be expensive. It means a 
good secondary education up to School Certificate or 
Matriculation standard, followed by six months or, 
better, a scholastic year in the foreign country. And 
this year should not be spent in a family chosen at 
random, but in the family of a teacher or other pro- 
fessional man. The student should choose a town where 
there is a /ycée or gymnasium, which he should attend 
as a day-boy; he will probably learn as much from 
the other pupils as from his class work. The fees are 
much lower than those of the equivalent schools in 


England. 
ià there any real distinction between pure and applied 
science ? This hardy perennial flowers again in the 
interesting ‘‘ Alexander Pedler Lecture,” delivered by 
Sir David Prain under the auspices of 
the British Science Guild and the 
University of Liverpool. Huxley recog- 
nized the need for two types of science discipline—one 
based on instruction in science “ on account of its bearing 
on the wants of mankind,” the other on “ instruction 
in science as such, and with no direct reference to any 
of its practical applications.” He wished the Faculty 
of Science in a university to be a cultural faculty. 
Theology, law, and medicine he regarded as technical 
subjects. These had gained a footing in our universities 
in ancient times, but Huxley doubted whether technical 
schools of engineering, of applied chemistry, or agricul- 
ture, should be included. To these modern subjects, like 
theology, law, and medicine in medieval times, the 
doors of our universities were, with more or less reluc- 
tance, opened; and the subjects, with more or less 
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reluctance, entered. But some misgiving is still felt 
whether these subjects have found their true home. 


“THE discussion arising from the threat to discontinue 
the virtual protection which the dye-stuff industry 
has enjoyed during the past ten years has secured a 
year’s respite. Protection versus Free 


Bh bie Trade is only one aspect of the problem. 
hicearch: We realized during the War the national 


importance of the chemical industry. 
A subsidiary result of the determination to place the 
dye industry on a sound basis has been the promotion of 
research in organic chemistry, and many professors of 
this subject are convinced that this development will 
be gravely threatened if free trade in dyes is re-estab- - 
lished. “ It will be an unparalleled discouragement to - 
organic chemistry,” says Dr. Stephen Miall in a letter 
to The Times, “ research in which is vital to the progress 
of several important branches of industry.”’ 


HE School Science Review contains a useful contn- 
bution by Mr. Hugh Richardson on “‘ Vocational 
Psychology asa concernof science masters and mistresses.” 
Many of the tests—for visual and . 
auditory acuity, sense of colour, per- 
sonal equation and time reaction—are 
of a scientific character and if a school decides to © 
designate a ‘‘ careers master,” the choice will usually 
fall on the science master. Mr. Richardson is surely 
right in suggesting that psychological tests are especially 
necessary before a boy or girl embarks on teaching as a 
profession. The National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology is at present the natural head of this move- 
ment and must remain so until a properly organized — 
Institute of Educational Research is established. Would 
it not be possible for the Institute to organize vacation 
courses of training for teachers desiring to study this 
important subject ? 


Vocational 
Psychology. 


Lee statistics quoted in the annual report of Dr. 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia University, 
New York, are almost astronomical. In 1929-30, 4,914 
degrees and 850 certificates and dip- 
lomas were conferred. We are not 
surprised to learn that the degree 
ceremony is held in the open air. A remarkable photo-. 
graph is published in the report showing the vast 
multitude of graduands and spectators. The total 
resources of the University in 1930 exceeded £21,000,000, 
and the teaching staff numbered 1,557. Specially 
remarkable are the comparative numbers of (1) under- 
graduate, and (2) graduate and professional students, 
the numbers being 3,738 and 13,626 respectively. Con- 
ditions in a great city are more favourable for graduate 
than for undergraduate work, though much of the pro- 
fessional work at Columbia would rank here as under- 
graduate. There is, of course, a wonderful record of 
benefactions and endowments, but the voice of horse- 
leech’s daughter is still heard—the report, for instance, 
includes an appeal for nearly £2,000,000 for new buildings. 


Columbia 
University. 


Music AT LAUSANNE.—The Second Anglo-American Music 
Conference is announced for July 31 to August 7, at Lausanne, 
Switzerland. The British President will be Sir Henry Hadow : 
the American President, Dr. John Erksine, Head of the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation of New York. Further information may be 
obtained from the Secretary, British Music Society, 117—12 3 Great 
Portland Street, W. 1. 
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Reviews 


THE SEA-ROVERS 


A History of the Vikings. By T. D. KENDRICK. 
Methuen.) 

Mr. Kendrick, of the British Museum, has produced by 
far the most thorough and important work on the Vikings 
that has ever been published in English. The only two of 
its predecessors that can be compared with it are Dr. Allen 
Mawer's brief monograph in the Cambridge series, and 
Mr. C. F. Keary’s delightful “ Vikings in Western Christen- 
dom.” Dr. Mawer’s monograph, however, does not profess 
to provide anything beyond a preliminary sketch of the 
subject; while Mr. Keary’s masterpiece is restricted in 
scope to Western Christendom, whereas the Vikings played 
a prominent part in the history of both the Baltic and the 
Mediterranean. 

Mr. Kendrick surveys the whole field of Viking activity, 
_ and attempts an estimate of Viking civilization in its 
entirety. He draws his information not only from the 
chroniclers whose legends until recently supplied all that 
historians knew of the rovings and ravagings of the North- 
men. He draws also from the Sagas and the Eddas, and 
trom the stores of new knowledge that archaeology has 
supplied. In particular, his intimate acquaintance with 
the Scandinavian languages has enabled him to make use 
of the vast and scholarly labours of such Norwegian, 
swedish, and Danish authorities as Schreiner, Schiick, 
and Steenstrup. 

In an admirable introduction, Mr. Kendrick discusses 
the causes that led the Northmen, after untold ages of 
quiescence, to burst from their frontiers upon the Christian 
world. Like most modern investigators, he emphasizes the 
influence of religion (Odin versus Christ) in the West, and 
ol commerce in the East. He then gives detailed studies 
of the incursions of the Northmen along each of the four 
main lines of their advance, which were as follows. First, 
on the Eastern route they established in complete control 
over the great commercial highway that, via Novgorod and 
Kiev, connected the Baltic with the Black Sea, and on the 
basis of this control they founded the Kingdom of Russia. 
secondly, by the Southern route, across the river Eider, 
they raided the empire of Charles the Great. Thirdly, by 
the North-Western route, they brought under their sway 
the distant islands of the Orkneys, Shetlands, Faroes, and 
Iceland, whence they spread their power as far as Greenland 
and Labrador. Finally, by the South-Western route they 
harried England, Frankland, and Spain, and penetrated 
into the Mediterranean. 

It is a marvellous story that Mr. Kendrick has to tell, 
and he tells it with masterly authority. He does not claim 
‘or it finality, not does he profess to have set it forth with 
the grace of a literary artist. It will, however, long remain 
our chief compendium of exact information on its im- 
portant and fascinating theme. 


(18s. net. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION AND AMERICAN 
FREEDOM 


(1) Liberty, By E. D. MARTIN. 

ledge.) 

(2) Our Educational Task: as Illustrated in the Changing 
South. By Prof. W. H. KILPATRICK. (7s. net. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, London ; 
Oxford University Press.) 

(1) Taking up this book reminded us of the time when 
we read, with the flaming ardour of youth, Mill’s eloquent 
essay on “ Liberty,” and Fitzjames Stephens’s incisive 
cnticism. We therefore had a high standard of writing 
n mind when we began reading this book by Everett 
Dean Martin, of New York. We may say in a word that 
the book does not suffer by comparison. We have read it 
with increasing interest and admiration from the first page 
to the last. The author admits the force of M. Siegfried’s 


(10s. 6d. net. Rout- 


remark that America has achieved great things, but at the 
sacrifice of individual liberty. Few people seem to care 
about liberty, in comparison with material prosperity— 
a strange fate, at first sight, for ‘‘ God’s own country,” a 
country which owes its origin to the passion for freedom. The 
author traces the story of liberty from ancient Athens to 
the present time, and reads his countrymen a severe lesson 
on the decay of liberty in their midst. “ A new and sure 
method,” he remarks ironically, “ has been discovered for 
the redemption of mankind. It is this: The way to make 
men good is to deprive all of them of moral responsibility.” 
Thus does he deal with people who force fundamentalism 
and prohibition upon their fellow-citizens. Incidentally, 
he seems to imply that part of the cure lies in better edu- 
cation, for he states that the great classics of freedom, 
such as those associated with the names of Milton, Locke, 
and Mill, are rarely or never read in American high schools, 
notwithstanding the historical stand that America made 
in the battle for freedom. 

(2) A more definite faith in education as a cure for the 
ills of the body politic breathes through W. H. Kilpatrick’s 
stirring lecture on the task of education in the Southern 
States. He, too, does not shrink from pointing out such 
unpleasing characteristics as political intolerance, religious 
persecution, a narrow and puritanical view of pleasure, 
fundamentalism and its war upon open-minded study, “‘ the 
Ku Klux with all its abominable hatreds, the American 
Legion, and the D.A.R. with their shallow patriotism.” 
And, at the same time, he thinks also of the inadequate 
schools, the poverty of books, and “ the accursed refusal to 
face and discuss unpleasant facts.” It is his courteous but 
firm determination to face those facts and his noble faith 
in education that most deeply impress any reader of this 
book. And let us remember that in some respects we 
English people cannot afford to read it with smug self- 
satisfaction. T. R. 


THE ’EIGHTIES 


The Etghtecn-Eighties: Essays by Fellows of the Royal 
Society of Literature. Edited by W. DE LA MARE. 
(12s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


The ’nineties of last century have been generally recog- 
nized in retrospect as a period of decadence in English 
art, literature, and society. The ’eighties were therefore 
the last decade of established Victorianism—-the last years 
oí “ the old order ” which was so firmly set that revolu- 
tion seemed unthinkable, even when Gladstone sprang his 
policy of Home Rule for Ireland upon an astonished party 
and country. What were the literary ideas and ideals 
of the men and women of the ’eighties ? What did they 
read and admire and produce ? 

These and the like are the questions which certain Fellows 
of the Royal Society of Literature have set themselves to 
answer in the ten essays assembled, with an Introduction, 
in this handsome volume. The contributions vary a good 
deal, as might be expected, in helpfulness. Mr. Drink- 
water writes on Martin Tupper; but by the ’eighties 
“ Proverbial Philosophy ’’ was seldom quoted except in 
derision. Prof. Boas writes on T. E. Brown, but the 
‘eighties were not the decade in which Brown’s best 
work was done, though they may mark the period in 
which his Manx tales were most widely read. Mrs. 
Woods discourses on the minor poets, but it was the 
major poets that we all read in the ‘eighties: Tennyson, 
Browning, Arnold, Morris, Swinburne, Rossetti—what a 
wonderful galaxy! On the other hand, the minor poets 
were very minor—except Christina Rossetti, Frederick 
Myers, and Bridges, who was presently to prove his claim 
to be among the major. Mr. T. S. Eliot criticizes Pater, 
trenchantly but somewhat too severely. ‘ Marius ” 
remains a great buvk, a twin star of the 'eighties with 
“ John Inglesant.’”’ Mr. Forrest Reid has an article on 
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fiction which he rather oddly calls “ minor fiction.” 
Since he includes both the novels just mentioned and the 
work of Hardy, the disparaging epithet might well be 
omitted. But he makes no mention of “ Robert Elsmere,” 
which was certainly the most-talked-of book of 1888. Mr. 
Chesterton is at his best in his estimate of the influence of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, and the Earl of Lytton’s filial tribute 


\ 


to Owen Meredith is altogether charming. Mr. Granville 
Barker recalls the sensation produced by the coming of 
Ibsen. But the best wine of all is kept to the last—Mr. 
de la Mare’s paper on Lewis Carroll. The theme is noble, 
and no one living is so well fitted to handle it wittily, 
graciously, and sympathetically as the poet of “ Songs 
of Childhood.”’ 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, CLASSICS 


The Wheelwright’s Shop. By GEORGE STURT (‘‘ George Bourne’’). 
Passages Selected and Edited by A. F. Cotiins. (2s. 6d. 
C.U.P.) 

Considering the keen interest taken by boys in books dealing 
with the inventor, the man of science, and the engineer, it is a 
little surprising that books by the practising craftsman are so 
rare in school libraries, for many such must be available and 
most of them would make a strong appeal to the natural in- 
quisitiveness of youth, and so repay the enterprising publisher. 
The “ Craftsman Series,’’ to be issued by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, is to include only books in which the craftsman 
speaks for himself—wherein the interest is human as well as 
technical. This volume, an abridged version of George Sturt’s 
“ The Wheelwright’s Shop,” makes most fascinating reading. 
Not only can one trace between its lines, the history of the 
craft of wagon building, it is also a mine of useful information 
on village industries and helps one to appreciate the importance 
of the wheelwright and blacksmith’s shop in its village environ- 
ment. We strongly commend this little volume to the notice of 
all teachers of handicraft, to whom it will surely prove more 
illuminating than almost any one of the flood of text books on 
this, that, or the other form of manual work. 


Persian Painting. By M. A. AMAND. (1s. net. Faber & Faber.) 


Pencil Sketching. By EVELYNE GEEN. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

Important People. By J. H. Dowp. (15s. Country Life, Ltd.) 

Painted Fabrics. By Ipara B. LITTLEJOHNS. (2s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 

Small Jewellery. By F. R. SMITH. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


Patchwork and Appliqué. 
net. Pitman.) 

A Second Book of Pattern Design. By W. Hicctns. With Notes 
on Construction and Development and the Application of 
Design to Craft-Work. (īrs. Black.) 

Cane Work for Juniors. By C. CRAMPTON and ELSIE MOCHRIE. 
(2s. 6d. net. Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 

Rafia Work for Infants and Juniors. Embroidery on Various 
Materials. (2s. 6d. net each.) Cross-Stitch Embroidery. 
(Is. 6d. net.) By Evsiz MOCHRIE. (Leicester: The 
Drvyad Press.) 

Coloured Paper Work. By U. R. FLETCHER and I. P. RoSEAMAN. 
(2s. net. Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 

Dryad Leaflets. No. 74. Marbling. By J. S. HEWITT-BATES. 
No. 75. Handwoven Garments made on a Fifteen-inch Loom. 
No. 76. On Making Bookplates. By L. jenkins. No. 78. 
Embroidered Flowers. By A. L. CHapwicx. (6d. each. 
Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 

Dryad Lettering Charts. No. 1. Ball Pen Capitals. No. 2. 
Square Pen Capitals. No. 3. Ball and Square Pen Small 
Letters. No. 4. Roman Capitals. (2s. per set. Leicester: 
The Dryad Press.) 


By VERA C. ALEXANDER. (2s. 6d. 


The Cathedrals of England and Wales. By T. F. Bumpus. (5s. 
Werner Laurie.) 

Binding Crafts for the Junior School. By F. DAVENPORT. (4s. 
net. Pitman.) 

Simple Art Metalwork. By J. Kay. (1s. 3d. Cassell.) 

The Lucid Drawing Books. By F. S. Haywoop. 4 Vols. (6d. 


each. Cassell.) 

Illustrated Stitchery Decorations. By WINIFRED M. CLARKE. 
(Paper 3s. net. Cloth, 4s. net. Batsford.) 

Arts and Artists—Drawing ; Painting ; Engraving. By W. E. 
SPARKES. (10s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 


. 


A Basketful of Memories: an Autobiographical Sketch. By 
T. OKEY. (6s. net. Dent.) 
This brief autobiography gives glimpses of a rare and happy 
genius. Born in 1852 in a London slum, Thomas Okey left school 
at the age of 12 to follow the trade of his father and grandfather, 


that of basket maker, and for the next fifteen years worked in a 


cellar workshop for twelve hours a day; vet in 1919 he was 
appointed to the Chair of Italian Studies in the University of 
Cambridge. The connecting links are (in chronological order), a 
secondhand French distionary, bought with a hardly earned 
fourpence, a German Socialist club in the East end, the Italian 
Chiesa Evangelica in Soho, and—most important of all—Tovnbee 
Hall and the Toynbee Travellers’ Club. An astonishing record, 
told with most attractive simplicity. 


Letters of Henry Adams (1858-1891). 
(21s. net. Constable.) 

The editor of these letters undertook his task in order to correct 
a certain impression of failure given in that frank autobiography 
“ The Education of Henry Adams.” The letters give a picture 
of an able and attractive personality, and also throw considerable 
light on the diplomatic historv of the United States during the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 


Doctor Barnardo : Physician, Pioneer, Prophet (Child Life: Yes- 
terday and To-day). By Dr. J. W. BREapDy. (7s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Heroes of World Service. By I. O. Evans. (6d. The Author, 
24 Haydon Park Road, London, S.W. 19.) . 
Plutarch's Lives of Solon and Nicias : From the Translation of 
Sir Thomas North (1579). Edited by Dr. R. F. PATTERSON. 

(1s. Blackie.) 

Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard University, 1869-1909. 
By H. James. 2 vols. (30s. net. Constable.) 

George Fox: Seeker and Friend. By Prof. R. M. JONES. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) ae 


The Distinctive Excellences of Greek and Latin: Presidential 
Address Delivered to the Classical Association in the Uni- 
versity College of Hull, gth April, 1930. By His GRACE THE 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. (1s. net. Murray.) 

Specialists in any subject must always be interested in what 
non-specialists think about their subject, and classical scholars 
will be more than usually interested in this address. Moreover, 
the Archbishop has a definite theme to propound —the inverse 
ratio in Latin and Greek respectively of literature and history. 
But what gives the address its special value is its message to 
modern educationists. For the Archbishop obviously regards 
Latin and Greek as the great spiritual salve to set against modern 
universities and the worship of science. Now that the address 
has been printed and published we trust that it will be read and 
pondered by a far larger circle than that to which it was originally 
delivered. 


Edited by W. C. Forp. 


(5s. 


Studies and Tests on Vergil’s Aeneid. By FLORENCE WATERMAN. 
(4s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press.) 

Third Latin Book. By Prof. B. L. ULLMAN. With the Collabora- 
tion of N. E. Henry and D. S. WHITE. (8s. 6d. New 
York : Macmillan.) 

A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Dr. H. G. LIDDELL and 
Dr. R. Scott. A New Edition, Revised and Augmented 
Throughout by Prof. H. S. Jones, with the Assistance of 
R. McKenzie, and with the Co-operation of Many Scholars. 
Part 5. (10s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

A History of Later Latin Literature: from the Middle of the 
Fourth to the End of the Seventeenth Century. By Prof. F. A. 
WRIGHT and T. A. SINCLAIR. (18s. net. Routledge.) 

Caesar. By M. JeLusicuH. Translated from the German by 
B. Miar. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Latin for Pharmaceutical Students: A Six Months’ Course of 
Latin for Students of Pharmacy and Medicine. By J. W. 
Cooper and A. C. McLaREN. (6s. net. Pitman.) 

The Æneid. Edited with an Introduction and Commentary 
by Prof. J. W. MacxaiL. (18s. net. Clarendon Press.) 


(Continued on page 114) 
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MACMILLAN 


THE THEORY OF MODERN RUGBY FOOTBALL 


By I. M. B. Stuart, B.A., Assistant Master at Harrow School. 


Foreword by Sam TuckER (Captain of England, 1930). 
Drawings and Diagrams. 


Athletic News.—‘' Contains much sound advice written in succinct style 


in particular is well worth a close studv. 


Illustrated by about 50 Practical 
6s. net. 


. .. his advice on forward play 


LAY’S MODERN CLASS-BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY 


Senior Book I. Early Times to the Tudors. 


Fully Illustrated. Paper, 1s. 3d. Limp cloth, Is. 6d. 


The first volume of a set of History Books which is rather more advanced in character than Mr. Lay’s earlier 
series, and is intended to meet the modern requirements of teachers and pupils in senior classes. 


WOODWORK 
An Art Craft for Senior Schools. By T. BURBIDGE. 
Illustrated. 5s. 
A handbook which embodies in detail the practical 
experience of a teacher of handwork, its scope being 
confined entirely to woodcraft suitable for the training 
and development of boys from 11 to 15 years. 


MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
AND MATRICULATION FRENCH COURSE 
Part I 
By OTTO SIEPMANN. Illustrated by H. M. BROCK, 
R.I. 2s.6d. Key to same, 4s. 6d. 


Scottish Educational Journal.—'' A thoroughly sound piece of 
work, and abook for hard-working teachers and hard-working pupils.” 


NINE FRENCH POETS, 1820-1880 


With an Introduction on the Structure of French Verbs, 
and Explanatory Notes. 
By H. E. BERTHON, M.A., University Reader in 
French Literature, Oxford. 4s. 6d. 


Education Outlook. A very important publication, giving an 
excellent view of the period as a whole, together with a host of detailed 
criticisms such as are not found in general critical works.” 


THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE 
By LIONEL W. LYDE, M.A., F.R.G.S., Emeritus 
Professor of Geography in the University of London. 
Fourth Edition. With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


A GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 
By T. ALFORD SMITH, B.A. 
Second Edition. Completely Revised. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 4s. 


The Journal of Education.—‘‘ Those who have used the first edition 
of Mr. Alford Smith's ‘Europe’ (and they are many) will welcome a 
second edition, revised and brought up to date with an adequate 
supply of post-War statistics. ... The book can be cordially 
recommended for its sound workmanship, useful maps, excellent 
illustrations, valuable exercises, and clear type.” 


A FIRST BOOK OF ECONOMICS 
By NORMAN CRUMP. 3s. 


_ The Schoolmaster.—‘ This book provides the beginner with an 
interesting and surprisingly comprehensive introduction to the 
subject. It is divided into fifty short chapters, which are so well 
written that little effort should be necessary to grasp the fundamental 
principles.” 


COSMIC PROBLEMS 


An Essay on Speculative Philosophy. By J. S. 
MACKENZIE, Litt.D., Hon. LL.D. 6s. net. 

A sequel to Dr. Mackenzie’s “ Outlines of Metaphysics,” 

a little volume which reached a third edition in 1929. 


*«" Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C. 2 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES 
New Volume 


MELVILLE’S MOBY DICK 
Abridged, with Introduction and Notes, by 
C. H. ST. L. RUSSELL, M.A. ıs. od. 


Complete List post free on application. 


Writers of To-day and Yesterday. 


A series which has been planned to give extracts from 

copyright works of travel, biography, fiction, &c., and 

from great authors of the past who are not as well 
known as they should be in schools. 


MASTER VENTURERS 
Edited by J. COMPTON, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


SCENES AND SONGS FROM THE SAVOY 
OPERAS AND SOME BAB BALLADS 
Selected by J. COMPTON, M.A., Director of Education, 


Barking. With Illustrations by W. RUSSELL FLINT 
and Sir W. S. GILBERT. 2s. 6d. 


RESEARCH AND MODERN HISTORY 
An Inaugural Lecture delivered at Cambridge, Nov. 19, 
1930. By HAROLD TEMPERLEY, Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge, 

Paper. Is. net. 


A SCHOOL COURSE OF CHEMISTRY 
By J. R. PARTINGTON, M.B.E., D.Sc. 4s. 6d. 
A complete course of chemistry up to the standard of 
School Certificate Examinations. 


The Times Educational Supplement. -—" The study of this able book 
is commended to serious students of a subject of the first importance.’® 


ALTERNATING CURRENTS FOR 
TECHNICAL STUDENTS 


By CALVIN C. BISHOP, E.E., Head of the Depart- 
ment of Drafting and Design, Technical High School, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 8s. 6d. net. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Being Part Il of 
“ Progressive Trigonometry ” 

By FREDERICK G. W. BROWN, M.Sc., London, 
F.C.P., A.Inst.P., author of “ Higher Mathematics for 
Students of Engineering and Science.” 4s. 

Part I of this work combines mensuration and numerical trigo- 
nometry into a coherent scheme. To complete the course thus begun, 
the present volume treats of clementary plane trigonometry up to 
the standard of School Certificate Examinations. The book is, how- 


ever, complete in itself, beginning with conceptions of angles and the 
definition of trigonometrical ratios. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


The Silver Box : a Comedy in Three Acts. Joy: a Play on the 
Letter ' I” in Three Acts. By J. GALSWORTHY. 

The Happy Prince and Other Tales. By OSCAR WILDE. (38. 6d. 
net each. Duckworth.) 

Two recent additions made by Messrs. Duckworth to their 
attractive “ New Readers Library ” are ‘‘ The Happy Prince and 
Other Tales,” by Oscar Wilde, and Galsworthy’s ‘ Silver Box ” 
and “ Joy,” issued in one volume. We welcome this reappearance 
at a moderate price of Oscar Wilde’s tales, for the beauty and 
simplicity of the language, combined with the subtle irony of the 
author, give them a wide appeal. Readers of Galsworthy will also 
be glad to have these two plays bound in one compact little 
volume. Both of them make excellent reading, and ‘‘ The Silver 
Box ” in particular is a good example of the dramatist’s skill 
in characterization and dramatic presentation. 


Tests in Envelish Literature. By H. W.SmitH. (gd. Harrap.) 

To the teacher, these ingenious tests should be most helpful; 
from the student they will demand wide reading in literature, 
including the Bible and Greek and Latin myth and story. 


English in the Junior School. By F. F. POTTER. (2s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 

Mr. Potter’s objection to the saying, “ Every teacher is a 
teacher of English ” as a “ trite truism ” is a little unfair. The 
point of the dictum is that, as English is their medium of com- 
munication, all teachers are, whether consciously or not, teaching 
some sort of English by their own practice. This may often have 
been remarked, but it is not sufficiently realized. However, Mr. 
Potter’s own counsels are thoroughly sensible. 


Publications of the English Goethe Society. Papers Read Before 
the Society, 1928-1930. Edited by Prof. J. G. RoBERTSON. 
(Moring.) 

Prof. C. H. Herford, as president, leads off with a delightful 
address which takes the form of an imaginary conversation be- 
tween an English and a German student on Wordsworth and 
Goethe. The other papers deal with Wieland, Freiligrath and 
Carl Spitteler, and there is one in German on the symbolism of 
the violet. 


Everybody's Boswell : Being the Life of Samuel Johnson abridged 
from James Boswell's Complete Text, and from the “ Tour 
to the Hebrides.” (10s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Doubtless all who object to abridgements on principle, and all 
who are familiar already with the greatest biography in the 
language, will be disposed to protest that Boswell’s own Boswell 
in its entirety is, or should be, Everybody's Boswell. But for those 
who lack courage to attempt the complete work, or shillings to 
buy it, here is a delectable alternative—no mere collection of 
scraps or gathering of plums, but a deftly pieced-together and 
well-printed volume of six hundred pages presenting a con- 
tinuous story and preserving what is most essential, including 
the bulk of the Tour to the Hebrides, Mr. E. H. Shepard’s sixty- 
four illustrations are delightful. 


Ginevra : a Romance. By VIRGINIA WATSON. 
Dent.) 

Here is a romance of seventeenth-century Italy woven round 
the figure of Ginevra, daughter of the noble house of Catellini, 
who, donning knight’s attire, goes riding out from her ancestral 
home into the wide world to seek adventure and retrieve the 
fallen family fortunes. It is a charming tale written in stately 
language and appropriately illustrated with quaint woodcuts 
by Charlotte Lederer. Ginevra is the epitome of woman eternally 
bursting the bonds of domesticity in order to rival man in deeds 
of prowess. Yesterday she rode, strong in faith and courage, 
winning fame and fortune at the point of the sword. To-day 
she wrests Bisley championships from the world’s best marks- 


(7s. 6d. net. 


men, and flies alone from continent to continent. What will 
she do to-morrow ? 
Seventeen: a Novel of School Life. By A. Jacos. (7s. 6d. 


net. Methuen.) 

“ Seventeen,” whilst lacking the power and breadth of such 
works as Waugh’s “ Loom of Youth ” or Van Druten’s “ Young 
Woodley,” is yet remarkable inasmuch as it is written by a boy 
of 17, and contains the actual conversations and experi- 
ences of himself and his contemporaries. Alaric Jacob does not 
ignore realities, but presents the evil as well as the good in 
public school life. He shows us that boys are not merely active, 
combative animals, but human beings, possessing in embryo 
form the feelings, aspirations, and mental and spiritual 
questionings that we acknowledge to be the make-up of adults. 
Some of the descriptive passages show real promise, and there 
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is a great deal that is attractive in this portrait of school life 
by one who is himsẹlf fresh from it. 


English Sound Drills. By Prof. E. TILLEY. (3s. 6d. Heffer.) 
Prof. Edmund Tilley’s “ sound drills ” are intended mainly 
‘for international use. The interesting foundation of Robert 
College, near Constantinople, is the institution which has pre- 
pared the way for the liberation of Turkish womanhood. The 
voung girl students of its classes often serve as guides to English 
tourists in San Sophia and the various mosques and palaces of 
the citv. Their slightly American speech is delightfully clear 
and incisive. Many examples of Amcrican variant given here 
will be useful ; there is a tendency to over multiplication of vowel 
positions, and a too analytical treatment of tongue movements 
and jaw placing. The fundamental positions of the resonator 
scale would save hours of work here, and they rapidlv adjust 
themselves to international use, but the consonantal drills are 
excellent, and from the point of view of type, arrangement, and 
logical progression the book is admirable; the short, clear 
paragraphs of the introduction and of the advice to teachers are 
a model for all. Though the writer’s indebtedness to his famous 
father, Prof. William Tillev, of Columbia University, is gracefully 
acknowledged, his own original contribution is noteworthy. 


E.P.C.“ New” Class Lessons in English. By W.T. Price. (Book 
1,7d. Book 2, 8d. Book 3, 9d. Educational Publishing Co.) 

Thought in English Prose (Junior Edition) : a Course for Schools. 
By A. J. Cores. (2s. Heinemann.) 

Everyday Words. By A. Wispom. Junior Series. Pupil's 
Books 1 and 2. (Paper, 7d. each. Limp Cloth, 8d. each.) 
Teacher's Books 1 and 2; with an Introduction, Text of 
Pupil’s Book, Answers, Teaching Notes, List of Words 
Taught in the Book, and a Graded Series of Dictation 
Exercises. (2s. 9d. each. University of London Press.) 

A Politician Plays Truant: Essays on English Literature. By 
C. R. Buxton. (5s. net. Christophers.) 

Lehrbuch der englischen Sprache. 1. Elements of English Grammar. 
(3.508.) 2. My Second English Book. 3. My Third English 
Book. (5.60s. each.) Herausgegeben im Auftrage und mit 
Unterstützung der Arbeitsgemeinschaft der Anglisten in 
Wien von Dt. T. Pesta und M. SCHMID-SCHMIDSFELDEN. 
(Wien—Leipzig : Deutscher Verlag fiir Jugend und Volk.) 

Essays Old and New. Edited by H. BARNES. (2s. Harrap.) 


Introductory Practical English. By Dr. C. F. ALLAN. (15. 6d. 
McDougall.) 

Gateways to English. By T. QuirK. Book IV. (Paper, 9d. 
Cloth, 1s. McDougall.) 

Annette and Philibert: the New Children's Crusade. Translated 


from the French of M. H. BoRDEAux by the Benedictines 
of Teignmouth. (5s. net. Sands.) 

The World’s Story Time: The New Junior Prose Readers. 
Book III. The Book of Wonder. (2s. 3d.) Book IV. The 
Book of Treasure. (2s. 6d. G. Philip & Son.) 

Moby Dick, or The Whale. By H. MELVILLE. Abridged, with 


Introduction and Notes, by C. H. St. L. RussELL. (1s. gd. 
Macmillan.) 

Tom and Ruth Stories. Friends of Ours. (2s. each.) Tom and 
Ruth. (1s.) Happy Times. (2s. 6d.) By Sister Mary 
ESTELLE. (New York: Macmillan.) g 

Jane Austen's Novels: Connected Extracts. Edited by 


ELIZABETH D’OyYLEY. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

Atala, or the Love and Constancy of Two Savages in the Desert. 
Translated from the French of F. A. CHATEAUBRIAND by 
C. BINGHAM. Edited by Prof. W. L. SCHWARTZ. (gs. net. 
California: Stanford University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 


Selected Poetry and Prose from the World’s Authors. Compiled 
by H. LEATHER. (5d. Manchester: Thomas Hope, Ltd.) 

Scenes and Songs from the Savoy Operas and Some Bab Ballads. 
Selected by J. COMPTON. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Marlowe: a Conspectus. By J. M. ROBERTSON. 
Routledge.) 

The Gladdening Light: an Advent and Christmas Mystery. By 


(6s. net. 


May O. PELTON. (1s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
A Light to Lighten the Gentiles: a Christmas Interlude. Written 
and First Produced by Inval St. Hilary’s School. Edited 


by M. D. WHITEHOUSE. (2s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Christina Rossetti and Her Poetry. By EpitH BIRKHEAD. 
(1s. 3d. Harrap.) 
(Continued on page 116) 
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WORKS ON | 
GEOMETRY, TRIGONOMETRY, CALCULUS, Etc. 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. sy S. BARNARD, M.A., and J. M. CHILD, M.A., B.Sc. 


Parts I-VI. 5s. Also in Parts. 


A SCHOOL GEOMETRY. By H. S. HALL, M.A., and F. H. STEVENS, M.A. Parts I-VI. 5s. 


Also in Parts. 


NUMERICAL TRIGONOMETRY AND MENSURATION. Being Part 1 of “ Pro- 


gressive Trigonometry.” By FREDERICK G. W. BROWN, M.Sc., London, F.C.P., A.Inst.P. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Being Part II of “ Progressive Trigonometry.” By FREDERICK 
G. W. BROWN, M.Sc., London, F.C.P., A.Inst.P., author of ‘‘ Higher Mathematics for Students of Engineering 
and Science.” 4s. 


P LANE TRIGONOMETRY. An Elementary Textbook for the Higher Classes of Secondary Schools 
and for Colleges. By Prof. H. S. CARSLAW, Sc.D., D.Sc., LL.D. Third Edition, completely revised. Part I, 
3s. Part II, 3s. Complete, 5s. Key to Complete, 8s. 


MODERN GEOMETRY. The Straight Line and Circle. By CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A. 5s. 


HINTS AND SOLUTIONS OF THE EXERCISES. Limp Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY. By CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master 


at Winchester College. 7s. 6d. ANSWERS, HINTS, AND SOLUTIONS OF THE EXERCISES IN SAME. Limp Cloth. 
2s. 6d. 


A CONCISE GEOMETRICAL CONICS. By CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A. 4s. Hints 


AND SOLUTIONS OF THE EXERCISES. Limp Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 3, 5.1. craic, M.A., Lecturer in 


Pure Mathematics in the Royal School of Engineering. Vol. I. Straight Line and Circle. 12s. 6d. 


THE STRAIGHT LINE AND CIRCLE, (Chapters I-IX of Part I of “ Elements of Co-ordinate 


Geometry ”) By S. L. LONEY, M.A. 4s. 


ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By GEORGE A. GIBSON, M.A., LL.D, 
and P. PINKERTON, M.A., D.Sc. Part I. The Straight Line and Circle. 3s. 6d. Part II. Graphs and 
Curve Tracing. 3s. 6d. Part III. Conic Sections. 38. 6d. Complete, 8s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS BY THE METHODS OF 
CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. By CHARLES SMITH, M.A. New Edition, revised and 


enlarged. 8s. 6d. Key. 12s. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE MATHEMATICS (ANALYSIS). By T. s. usHERWoop, B.Sc., 


Wh. Ex., A.M.I.Mech.E., and C. J. A. TRIMBLE, M.A. 7s. 6d. 
CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. By H. SYDNEY JONES, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE CALCULUS. By Prof. GEORGE A. GIBSON, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE CALCULUS. By Prof. GEORGE A. GIBSON, 


M.A. 8s. 6d. 


CALCULUS MADE EASY. By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc., F.R.S. Second Edition. 3s. 
EXPONENTIALS MADE EASY, OR THE STORY OF “EPSILON.” x3y™.£.3. 


GHEURY DE BRAY. 4s. 6d. 
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Nine French Poets, 1820-1880. With an Introduction on the 
Structure and French Verse and Explanatory Notes by 
H. E. BErRTHON. (4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Berthon is among the doyens of French teachers in 
England. He has already given us in his ‘‘ Specimens of 
Modern French Verse’’ a verv interesting anthology, and he 
has now compiled a collection of the best poems of those authors 
who are of permanent value in the poetry of the period. These 
are Lamartine, de Vigny, Hugo, de Musset, Sainte-Beuve, 
Gautier, Bandelaire, Leconte de Lisle and Verlaine. An intro- 
ductory chapter on the structure of French verse will prove of 
great help to students, and even more so are the very full notes 
which form a third of the volume. These include a short 
biography, critical notes on the author’s whole work, and place 
in literary history and documentation on each poem. These 
prove Mr. Berthon’s wide reading in both French and English, 
and a student who masters this book will have laid a sound 
foundation of a comprehension of the poetry of the nineteenth 
century. 

Practical French Test Papers: For the Use of Candidates Pre- 
paring for University Entrances, the Army and Other Public 
Examinations. By J. G. LOWDELL. (2s. 6d. Hachette.) 

This set of test papers will prove useful to candidates for 
university entrance and similar examinations. They are formed 
on the lines of those of the Cambridge “ Previous.” There are 
sixty papers each having four parts. First a few sentences to 
translate into French followed by a continuous piece, then two 
extracts of French prose and one of poetry to be translated into 
English. 

Ronsard. L'Art Poétique. 
University Press.) 

The Cambridge plain texts are renowned for their excellent 
printing and cheapness. They include texts that often cannot 
be read except in expensive editions and most of the French 
series have not previously been printed separately in England. 


Les Malheurs de Sophie. By Mme. La COMTESSE DE SÉGUR. 
Abridged and Edited, with an Introduction and Vocab- 
ulary, by ROBERTA MANSFIELD. (1s. 6d. Longmans.) 

A well-printed edition of this text which is read by every 
French girl. Miss Mansfield has shortened the text and added 
notes, exercises and a vocabulary. 
among junior pupils of girls’ schools. 


Difficult French Words : a Classified Vocabulary. By G. W. F. R. 
GOODRIDGE. (gd. Oxford University Press.) 

The best grounding for the acquisition of a foreign tongue is 
a knowledge of the elementary grammar and of an adequate 
vocabulary. While there are many good grammars on the market 
the question of vocabulary has been neglected. Many teachers 
leave it to chance and the memory of the pupil; others insist 
on the pupil entering up in his own notebook all the words of 


Cinq Prefaces. (1s. 3d. Cambridge 


It should prove popular 


LANGUAGES 


which he is ignorant ; others again dictate lists of words to be 
translated on the spot into French and those not known are 
entered in the notebook. Mr. Goodridge has provided in his 
little book lists of over 2,000 words that might well puzzle an 
examinee in translating the unseen which is a regular part of 
every examination paper. He has been wise to collect them 
into classes, such as: Fish, Birds, Furniture, The House, The 
Garden, The Farm, Trees, Animals, and so on. It is always 
preferable to divide the notebook into such divisions as a help 
to memorv. The compiler divides his words into two classes, 
more and less ditficult, which are distinguished by difference in 
printing. He does not include any everyday words that may be 
taken for granted or those that are recognizable from their form. 
German Lyric Poetry. By N. MacLeop. (3s. 6d. The Hogarth 
Press.) 

Mr. Macleod divides German lyric poetry into three periods : 
Before Goethe, the Great Age, and the Lyric since Heine. He 
laments the ignorance of German poetry among non-German 
reading English, and in this book he endeavours to bring its 
excellences to their notice. He gives a short notice of each poet 
with one or more examples of his work, each one followed by a 
translation into English verse. 


Matriculation Tests in Spanish. Arranged by L. T. ARUNDEL. 


(1s. Rivingtons.) 
Modern Colloquial Hindustani. By J. R. A. Haxtim. Tenth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (Rs. 3-8, or 6s. Allahabad : 


The Pioneer Press. London Office: 11 Aldwych, W.C. 2.) 
Selections from Bossuet. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Prof. C. H. C. WRIGHT. (4s. 6d. net. Oxford University 


Press.) 
German Grammar Self-Taugsht. By W. E. WEBER. Second 
Edition. Revised by the Staff at Weber’s ‘‘ School of 


Modern German,” Bonn-on-Rhine. (Cloth, 3s. net. Wrapper, 
2s. net. Marlborough.) 

La Journée des Aveux. By G. DUHAMEL. Edited by Dr. AILEEN 
WiLtson. (1s. Blackie.) 

Histoire de Blondine. By Mme La COMTESSE DE SÉGUR. Edited, 
with Exercises and Vocabulary, by M. A. LEBONNOIS. 
Abridged Edition. (2s. Arnold.) 

Potato et la T.S.F. By THÉRÈSE LENOTRE. Edited, with Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary, by M. A. LEBonnors. Abridged 
Edition. (2s. Arnold.) 

Le Trésor du Vieux Seigneur. By ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. Edited 
by C. F. Mackenzie. (1s. Nelson.) 

Easy Oral French. By H. F. KYNASTON-SNELL. (18s. 3d. Bell) 

Afrikaans Self-Taught, by the Natural Method. With Phonetic 
Pronunciation. By the late L. V. Van Os. Edited by 
H. J. L. Van Os. (Wrapper, 3s. net. Cloth, 4s. net. 
Marlborough.) 

Elementary Arabic. By Prof. R. A. NICHOLSON. Second Reading- 
Book. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


MUSIC 


Suite für Violoncello und Piano. By F. K. Grimm. Opus 27, 
No. 1. (2s. 6d. net. Mainz & Leipzig: Schott’s Söhne. 
London: Schott & Co.) 

Kammermusikdichtung (Nach einer Lektüre von Dantes " Gött- 
liche Komédie’’: für Violine und Klavier, mit einem 
Vorspruch und einem Epilog für Sprechstimme und Gesang. 
Gedichtet und komponiert von F. K. Grimm. (M. 2 net. 
Leipzig: Kistner und Siegel.) 

These two works are only for advanced performers. Of the 

four numbers comprising the suite for ‘cello and piano the 
Humoreske is the most attractive; the harmonic idiom of the 
others has a good deal of bleak modernism init. The ‘‘ Kammer- 
musikdichtung ” (which requires a reciter and a singer as well 
as a violinist and a pianist) should be interesting to perform and 
hear ; but its texture is heavv, and one suspects that the violin 
would be somewhat overweighted by the piano. 

Dance Games for Little Ones. Arranged by Doro CARTER. Music 
by H. M. Sarson. (3s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

. The book is divided into “ Mime and Rhythm,” “ Singing 

Games,” “ Action Dances,” and some more elaborate “ Miming 

Games.” The explanations are clear, and the music (partly 

nursery-rhyme tunes, partly original) is tastefully arranged. 


For teachers of young children it provides a plentiful fund of good 
material. 


The Roundabout Song Book. Part I. 
Edition. (1s. Nelson.) 

As this “ Pupil’s Edition ” contains only melodies, no more 
can be said than that among the composers represented are those 
skilled hands, Messrs. Dunhill, Rowley, Martin Shaw, Geoffrey 
Shaw, and (an unexpected name in this connexion) Peter 
Warlock. The tunes are singable, and the quality of the words 
is high: Blake, de la Mare, and Rose Fyleman are among the 
poets set. A useful glossary of Italian terms is included. 


For Juniors. Pupils’ 


Chantons en Chæur : Chansons Anciennes—Rondes—Chansons à 
Danser—Chansons de Marche—Chants de Soldats—Chansons 
des Provinces de France—Noéls—Chants Patriotiques. 
Recueillis par P. ERNou. (is. 6d. Hachette.) 

Centuries of Song. By Dr. R. S. THATCHER. Staff and Sol-fa 
Editions. (Paper, 1od. each. Cloth, 1s. each. McDougall.) 

Sones with Descants for Senior Classes. By C. FORSTER and 
K. G. Finlay. (Manilla Cover, 7d. Limp Cloth, gd. 
McDougall.) 

Hosanna: a Book of Praise for Young Children. Edited by 
T. GRIGG-SMITH, Prof. C. Woop, and H. MIDDLETON. (4s. 


net. S.P.C.K. Seeley, Service. Church of England Sunday 


School Institute.) 
(Continued on page 118) 
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Raising the Leaving Age— 


Demand for Specialist Teachers 


-Good Posts for those who begin to qualify themselves NOW 


q HAT a chance there is just now for the enterprising teacher who is not particularly well placed, but who 

can make for himself wonderful opportunities of advancement by specializing in certain subjects.” 
This extract from “ An Educationist’s Diary ” in THE TEACHERS’ WORLD indicates clearly the possibilities 
open to discerning teachers who are enterprising enough to begin qualifying now for future well-paid specialist 
teaching appointments. Make sure that you will be in a position to take advantage of the opportunities which 
will arise in 1932-3 and after...... the Leaving-Age Bill is not dead—it is merely delayed. 
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Study at Home for a London University Degree 


Residence at the University is not required ; it is necessary only 
to pass three examinations-—Matriculation, Intermediate, and 
Final. REGISTERED TEACHERS over 25 years of age may 
take, instead of Matriculation, the Special University Entrance 
Exam. in four subjects only. This makes the way to a Degree 
appreciably easier. 


Wolsey Wall will prepare you 


No matter where you live you may study at home for these 
exams. in your spare time, under the expert guidance of 
Wolsey Hall. Wolsey Hall Postal Courses are drawn up and 
conducted by a staff of forty-nine University Graduates ; they 
comprise Lessons, Test Questions, Model Answers, and solution 
of all your difficulties by ‘the Tutors, with whom you are in 
direct communication. There is nothing mechanical about 
Wolsey Hall Courses. They provide real tuition, not cramming, 
and every student receives individual attention. 


Matriculation 


The annual number of Wolsey Hall Successes at London 
Matric. has doubled during the last six years, and in 1930 
139 Wolsey Hall Students were successful. 

The fee for the Wolsey Hall Course for the Ordinary London 
Matric. Exam. is only 54 guineas, which includes, to students 
resident in Great Britain, Free Loan of all textbooks except 
the set English Authors. For the Course in connexion with the 
Special University Entrance Exam. the fee is 3} guineas. Fees 
may be paid by instalments if desired, in which case they are 
sightly higher. 


Composition Courses 


In addition to the single courses for Matric., Inter., and Final, 
Wolsey Hall also provides Composition Courses for all three, 
the fee being much less than when the three courses are taken 
separately. Composition Courses may be spread over any 
length of time. Tuition Fees, payable on enrolment: B.A. 
Gen. or Hons., B.Sc. Gen. or Special, B.Sc.Econ., 25 guineas ; 
B.Com., 29 guineas. Special Deferred Terms can be arranged 
to suit your convenience. 


Goalsep Ball Successes 


at London University External Final Examinations during the 
years 1925-30: 


B.Sc.Econ. 


102° 


* Representing MORE THAN HALF the Successful Candidates. 


Guarantee 


The Wolsey Hall Guarantee—that in the event of failure 
tuition will be continued without further charge until you 
PASS—applies to all Ordinary Courses for Matric., Inter., and 
Final, taken separately, as well as to Composition Courses. 
Wolsey Hall will see you through. 


-—_— Free—32-pp. Guide to London Degrees 


A complete guide to London University Examinations, con- 
taining also full particulars of Wolsey Hall Staff, Courses, Fees, 
&c., may be obtained, with Specimen Lesson, from 


The Secretary, Department E80, 


| 


GA olsen Hall, Oxford 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE + 


FOUNDED IN 1894 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Teaching Problems in Home Economics. 
KAUFFMAN. (7s. 6d. net. Lippincott.) 


The problems dealt with fall into four groups: (a) the selection 
of subject matter; (b) teaching methods, e.g. demonstration, 
discussion, use of text-books, &c.; (c) the selection of equipment 
to meet the newer ideas of teaching and make the instruction of 
practical use to the pupil; and (d) the problem of connecting the 
home economics department with the home and community 
life of the class. In relation to these problems the teaching of 
food, clothing, house furnishing, child care and training, familv 
relationships, entertaining, hospitality, and management are all 
considered. The cookery for example is taught as meals—not 
dishes. With younger pupils the meal is planned, food values 
discussed, &c., and each part of the meal prepared in the four 
or five following lessons. At the end of the series the entire meal 
is cooked and served at one time. The girls work in groups 
preparing and serving with another group as guests eating the 
food. With older pupils only two lessons may be necessary, 
and each group may prepare a meal. Clothing is based on the 
wardrobe needs. A survey of the various garments necessary to 
a girl’s or woman's wardrobe is considered, keeping in mind the 
type of class represented, and the pupils are encouraged to make 
an inventory of their own, and consider the garments required. 
From this the particular garment to be made is selected, and 
later clothing budgets are planned and dress expenditure noted. 
The methods suggested are actually used in various schools and 
lesson outlines as supplied to pupils are given. Though the book 
is written for American teachers and, of course, is most directly 
applicable to American schools, the problems are dealt with in 
a practical way that is full of interest and suggestions for teachers 
of domestic subjects in any country. A good bibliography is 
given with each section. 


By Treva E. 


Institutional Cookery and Dietetics. By HELEN B. WEIR. (3s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 


This is a useful book on catering for large numbers. There is 
a section dealing very concisely with Dietetics and another on 
the Management of the Kitchen, including Costing. Menus are 
given, also recipes with the approximate portions to be obtained 
fromeach. It would have been still more helpful if some guidance 
had been given for calculating these quantities, e.g. that two 
portions may be dropped in every twenty when apportioning 
bulk quantities. And the recipes might have been more explicit, 
for instance, in the amounts of seasonings, which are more 
conveniently added by weight to large quantities. The book 
should, however, prove helpful to any one catering for numbers 
or desiring information on kitchen routine and requirements in 
large institutions. 


The Practical Dog Book. By EDWARD C. Asu. 
Marshall.) 


This is a volume of nearly 400 pages, with forty-four full-page 
plates, and a frontispiece in colour by Arthur Wardle. Every 
breed of non-sporting dog has its origin and history traced down 
to the present day, with illustrations and quotations from 
original sources. Such an exhaustive treatment might suggest 
dullness, but on the contrary the matter is as interesting as a 
novel. Practical chapters follow on the rearing, housing, 
training, and general care of dogs. The section which gives the 
varying amounts of food necessary for various breeds will be 
found of great use. Veterinary information, with medicinal 
doses, follows hints on diagnosis, and occupies no less than 
thirty-three pages. For the exporter, there are shipping costs, 
conditions, and railway charges in various countries. For the 
importer, there are the Ministry of Agriculture Regulations. An 
important chapter deals with shows, dog papers, conditions, and 
licences in all parts of the world. Advertising is not forgotten. 
“ Badly conceived and badly written advertisements are both 
wasted time and money.” Mr. Ash has wisely brought together 
in one section, all the “ Standards ” and points for judging, an 
accurate and valuable piece of work. The volume concludes 
with a glossary of technical terms; the fees, &c., of The Kennel 
Club; quarantine regulations, and indices. The author has laid 
all dog lovers under a debt of obligation, and every one, who 
keeps a dog worthy the name, should take advantage of the 
valuable information given in the book. 


({1 1s. Simpkin, 


The Handwriting of the Renaissance: Being the Development and 
Characteristics of the Script of Shakespeare's Time. By 
S. A. TANNENBAUM. (16s. net. London: Routledge. 
New York : Columbia University Press.) 


How to Succeed in your Examination. 
(3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Modern Journalism : a Complete Guide to the Newspaper Craji. 
By C. F. Carr and F. E. STEVENS. (10s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Religious Instruction in Provided Schools : 
Report. (Council of Christian Education.) 

Principles of Sexual Conduct. By Dr. D. WHITE. 
Oxford: Blackwell.) 

Gilchrist Educational Trust. Pioneering Work tn Education : an 
Address delivered before the Bolton Education Society by the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Shuttleworth, 14 October, 1910, with a Postscript 
bringing the Record of the Work of the Trust up to 1930, by 
the Very Rev. Dr. D. H. S. Cranage. (Is. 
University Press.) 

Production and Trade of Kenya and Uganda. 


By W. W. Miter. 


Prepared in 


_ [FEB. 1931 ~ 


a Statement and a | 


(6d. net. i 


Cambridge + 


the Statistics and Intelligence Branch of the Empire ¢: 


Marketing Board. (2d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The South and East African Year Book and Guide. 
A. S. Brown and G. G. BROWN. 
Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co.) 


Edited by 
1931 Edition. (2s. 6d. 


Scottish Education Department. Lists of (I) Education Authon- ) 


ties; (II) Voluntary Schools ; (III) Reformatory and Indus- 
trial Schools ; (IV) Secondary Schools ; (V) Central Institu- 
tions ; 
Authorities; (VII) National Committee for the Training of 
Teachers ; (VIII) Training Centres and Colleges, with the 
Names of Correspondents ; (IX) H.M. Inspectors’ Districts, 
Staff, and Headquarters. December, 1930. 
H.M.S.O.) 

Virgil. Annual Lecture on a Master Mind, Henriette Hertz 
Trust, of the British Academy, 1931. By J. W. Mackait. 
(1s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

University of Pretoria, formerly the Transvaal University 
College. Calendar, 1931. 

Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the Council of the Historical 
Association. July 1, 1929-June 30, 1930, and Other Docu- 
ments. 

The Gordon Memorial College at Khartoum. Report and Accounts 
to 31st December, 1929. 

Thomas Clarkson's Interviews with the Emperor Alexander I of 
Russia at Paris and Atx-la-Chapelle in 1815 and 1818 as 
told by Himself. (3d. Slavery and Native Races Committee 
of the Society of Friends.) 

Pilgrim Peace: a Dialogue in Verse between the Spirit of War, 
the Poet, and the Spirit of Peace. By Mary F. Moore. (3d. 
Peace Committee of the Society of Friends.) 

Alternatives to School O.T.C’s. (1d. Peace Committee of the 
Society of Friends.) 

The Roval Drawing Society. Reproductions. 
Papers, 1930. (3s. 6d.) 

Education in Wales. Entrance Tests for Admission to Secondary 
Schools. (gd. net. Cardiff: H.M.S.O.) 

Board of Education. Examinations in Art, Rules and Syllabuses 
for 1931. (4d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

National Institute for the Blind. Annual Report, 1930. 

Memorandum on Examinations for Entrance to Secondary Schools 
and other Post Primary Schools. (Federal Council of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Teachers’ Associations.) 

Annual Report of the Industrial Welfare Society for the year 
ended 30th June, 1930. With Balance Sheet. 

University of London. Regulations and Courses for Internal 
Students for the Session 1930-31. Matriculation and School 
Examinations Council, Regulations for the Session 1930-31. 
University Extension and Tutorial Classes Council. Repu- 
lation for the Session 1930-31. Regulations for External 
Students. September, 1930. (18. 6d. net.) The Calendar for 
the Year 1930-31. i 

Memorandum on Openings and Trainings fr Women. 
London and National Society for Women’s Service.) 

The Normal Guide: Useful Information for Examination Candi- 
dates. (6d. net.) Matriculation, Degree, and Diploma 
Guide. (Normal Correspondence College.) 

A Bibliography on Handwriting. Bv M. J. RYAN. 

Uphill Steps in India. By M. L. CHRISTLIEB. (6s. net. Alen 
& Unwin.) 

Research and Modern History : an Inaugural Lecture given in 
the Examination Hall, Cambridge, on November 19, 1930. 
By Prof. H. TEMPERLEY. (Is. net. Macmillan.) 

The Girls’ School Year Book (Public Schools), 1930-31. 
net. Deane, The Year Book Press.) 


Examination 


(6d. 


(7s. 6d. 


(VI) Continuation Classes not under Education x 


(6d. net. i 
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BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


4 REGENT PLACE (130 REGENT STREET), LONDON, W. 1 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FROM ASSISTANT MASTERS, 
MISTRESSES, AND MATRONS, DESIROUS OF OBTAINING 
POSTS IN SCHOOLS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


No Registration Fee 1s charged. 


The Transfer Department is under the management of Mr. F. C. NEEDES, 


PHONE: REGENT 3774 


with over 30 years’ experience. 


i FOR SALE; | 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS, 
PARTNERSHIPS, &c. 


OR SALE.—Girls’ Day and Board- 


ing School, established over twenty years. 
The only private school in Midland country town, 
satre of large district. Good standard of education. 
Twuve boarders, twenty day pupils. Average in- 
come, over £1,000, Principal retiring. Genuine, no 
sence Further particulars from Address No. 
lol. 


OR SALE.—Girls’ Boarding and 


Day School in Residential Suburb near 
L-audon. Large house and garden. Beautifully 
stuated Full particulars on application.—Address 
Nu, 11,702 Æ. 


FOR SALE—continued _ 
SEASIDE. For Sale. 


Flourishing 


e DUAL PREPARATORY SCHOOL. About 125 
pupils. Receipts nearly £2,000 p.a. Net profits. 
£956. Excellent Premises on Lease of 36 years, 


Rent £175. School Recognized. Beneficial Lease, 
Goodwill, all School Furniture, &c., £1,500.—Apply, 
Mr. F. C. NEEDES, Burrow’'s Scholastic Bureau, 
4 Regent Place (130 Regent Street), W. 1. 


SURREY. For Sale or Lease. Fine 


e Scholastic Premises used as a School now 
removed to Seaside. Grounds of about 6 to 7 acres. 
Accommodation for 35 Boarders. Al modern 
improvements. Electric light, gas, central heating. 
Rent only £300 p.a. Suitable also for GIRLS’ School. 
Price for Lease and improvements only £150. Or 
Freehold can be bought for £4,500. Mortgage can 
be arranged.—Apply, Mr. F. C. NEEDES, as above. 


FOR SALE—continued 


ROADSTAIRS. Unique position, 


suitable for Boarding School. Freehold for 
sale. Large double house. South aspect. Large 
classroom, dining, and drawing-rooms. Kitchens, 
sculleries, all on the ground floor, Ten large and two 
small bedrooms, two bathrooms, and usual offices. 
Two minutes sea—few minutes churches, shops, and 
station.—Westficld lodge, Westcliff Road. 


x Replies to these advertisements should 
be addressed ‘‘ No. -—, c/o Mr. William Rice, 
Three te Broadway, E.C.4."" Each must 
contain sufficient loose stamps to cover postage 
on to advertiser. Post Cards will NOT be sent 
on. 


‘TYPICAL CURRICULA ‘AND 
TIME TABLES” 
In March, 1931, will appear—A BOYS’ GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. By Mr. D. G. MILLER, M.A., High 
Master, Manchester Grammar School. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Chancellor : Sir JAMES M. BARRIE, Bart., O.M., M.A., LL.D. 

Recter : The Right Hon. WINSTON CHURCHILL, M.P., LL.D. 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor: Sir T. H. HOLLAND, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Secretary te the University: W. A. FLEMING, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 


The Academic Year begins about the middle of October and ends early in July. 


The University embraces Six Faculties, vis.: Arts, Science, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, and Musie, in all of which full instruction 
i3 given and Degrees are conferred. There are many different avenues to the Degree ef M.A. (Honours and Ordinary), the graduation subjects 
embracing English, History, Modern Languages, Science, &c., besides Ancient Languages, Philosophy, Mathematics, &o. The wide scope of 
the Arts Curriculum permits of the combination of Arts, Science, Medical, Law, or Special Studies : and it has been shown by successes of Edin- 
burgh students in-the Civil Service Examinations that it is possible to combine study for Degrees in Arts, Science, or Law with preparation for 
this and other Special Examinations. In addition to the Ordinary and Honours Degrees in Arts, the Higher Degrees of D.Litt., D.Sc., and Ph.D. 
are conferred. The Degree of Bachelor ef Edueation is conferred on candidates who have attended courses and passed Examinations in 
Psychology and in Education (Theoretical and Practical). Diplemas in Education, in Geography, in Actuarial Mathematics, and in Social Study are 
granted, The Degree of Bachelor ef Commeree (B.Com.) is conferred, and Special Courses in Industrial Law and other kindred subjects are provided. 
Ingrees in Seionce (B.Sc. and D.Sc.) may be taken in Pure Science, Engineering, Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Ferestry, and Mining, and the 
Degree of B.Sc. in Technical Chemistry. There is also a Diploma in Technical Chemistry. There are fully equipped Science Laboratories, and 
other necessary appliances, in all these Departments. The curriculum in Divinity affords a thorough training in Theological subjects, and 
the Degree of Bacheler ef Divinity (B.D.) is conferred. The Law Faculty. bosides furnishing the professional equipment necessary for those 

Intending to practise In Scotland, contains Chairs in Jurisprudence and Publio International Law, Constitutional Law and Constitutional History, 
Eoman Law, and Political Economy, as also Lectureships in other important branches of Law, and is thus adapted for students preparing for the 
Civil Service Examinations, and for legal, political, and administrative appointments generally. The Degrees of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and 
Bachelor of Law (B.L.) are conferred. The Faculty of Medicine hae a full curriculum in Medicine and Surgery, and is equipped with very extensive 
Laboratories, and all other necessary appliances for Practical Teaching. Ample facilities are afforded for Clinical Instruction at the Royal 
Infrmary, Maternity Hospital, Royal Hospital for Sick Children, Hospital for Infectious Diseases, and Royal Edinburgh Hospital for Mental 


Disorders. Four TA eg in Medicine and Surgery are conferred by the bebe vis.: Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), 
Decter of Medicine (M.D.), und Master of Surgery (Ch.M.); and these Degrees qual ty for practice throughout His Majesty’s Dominions, and for 
ajmi-sion to the Naval, Military, and other Public Medical Services in the United Kingdom. A Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiène 
‘D.T.M. & H.) is conferred on Graduates in Medicine of the Univeriity, and specially approved Medical Practitioners who have resided 
atroad, and there are also pitemes in Public Health (D.P.H.), in Psychiatry (Dipl. Feyeha; in Radiology (D.R.), and in Tropical Veterinary 
Bedicine. In Musie there is a course of study for graduation, and the Degrees of Mus.B. 


The University Staff consists of 56 Professors, about 160 Readers and Lecturers, and over 70 Assistants and Demonstrators. The 
annual amount available for Fellowships, Scholarshipe, Bursaries, Prizes, &o., is about 225,000. Facilities are afforded for research in 
<icntific and other subjects. 


Women may attend the Classes in all the Faculties, and they are admitted to all the Degrees. 


Information regarding Matriculation, the Curricula of Study for Degrees, &c., the Examinations for Fellowships, Scholarships, &c.., 
may be obtained from the DFANS OF THE FACULTIES, or from the SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY; and full details are given in the University 
Calendar, published by Mr. James THIN, 55 South Bridge, Edinburgh—price 6s. by post. The Preliminary and Degree Examination papers 
in each of the Faculties are also baer by Mr. JAMES THIN, viz.: Preliminary Examinations, 1s.; Arts Bursaries, 6d.; Degree Papers: 
Arts, 1s.; Science, ls.; Law and Medicine, 6d. each; Divinity and Music, 3d. each. 


Sept., 1930. By order of the Senatus. 


and Mus.D. are conferred. 


W. A. FLEMING, Secretary to the University. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


LooKED at from an educational point of view, the New 
Year Honours List is a good one. Sir Richard Gregory, 
editor of Nature and Emeritus Professor of Astronomy 
at Queen’s College, London, becomes a baronet. Knight- 
hoods have been conferred upon Prof. Beazley, of 
Birmingham University; Mr. A. J. Dawson, formerly 
Director of Education to the Durham County Education 
Authority ; Dr. Graham Little, the hard-working M.P. for 
London University; Dr. R. W. Livingstone, Vice-Chancellor 
of Queen’s University, Belfast; and Prof. Rothenstein, 
Principal of the Royal College of Art. Teachers, in partic- 
ular, will note with great satisfaction that the C.B.E. has 
been granted to Miss E. H. Major, Mistress of Girton 
College, Cambridge, and Mr. F. B. Stead, the Board of 
Education’s Chief Inspector of Secondary Schools, and that 
Miss J. S. H. McCabe, Headmistress of Milham Ford School, 
Oxford, and Miss T. M. Morton, formerly Principal Organizer 
of Children’s Care Work under the L.C.C., have received the 
O.B.E. There are those who say that these distinctions do 
not really add very much kudos to men and women whom 
the profession already delights to honour. But while this 
is true in one sense, it must also be admitted that it isa good 
thing that public recognition should be accorded to dis- 
tinguished work in every sphere of life. Both givers and 
receivers of these well-merited honours are therefore to be 
congratulated. 


k * * 


A NEw Year's honour which gives particular pleasure 
to educationists in the North of Ireland is the knighthood 
conferred on the Vice Chancellor of Queen’s University, 
Dr. R. W. Livingstone. While he was a Fellow of Corpus 
Christi, Oxford, he became widely known for the charm 
and elegance of his writings on classical subjects. Since his 
appointment to Belfast he has displaved another aspect of 
his ability as an organizer and administrator. He has 
advanced the prestige and extended the usefulness of 
Queen’s University, Belfast, which now occupies its rightful 
place in the estimation of the citizens of Northern Ireland, 
as the centre of intellectual and cultural development of the 


Six Counties. 
k Æ * 


THE full list of educationists whose names appeared 
in the Honours’ List is: Baron: Sir Ernest Rutherford, 
O.M., F.R.S., Chairman of the Advisory Council 
of the Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, formerly President of the Royal 
Society. Baronet: Sir Richard Arman Gregory, Emeritus 
Professor of Astronomy, Queen’s College, London, Editor 
of Nature. Knights Bachelor: Prof. Charles Raymond 
Beazley, J.P., Professor of Medieval and Modern History 
in the University of Birmingham ; Arthur James Dawson, 
C.B.E., D.C.L., J.P., lately Director of Education to the 
Durham County Education Authority ; Dr. Ernest Gordon 
Graham Little, M.P., Member of Senate, University of 
London, since 1906; Richard Winn Livingstone, M.A., 
Vice-Chancellor of the Queen’s University, Belfast ; John 
Blackwood McEwen, Esq., Principal of the Royal Academy 
of Music; Prof. William Rothenstein, Principal, Royal 
College of Art, for several years Professor of Civic Art, 
Sheffield University ; Alderman William Jenkins, M.P., 
J.P., Chairman of the Glamorgan Education Committee. 
K.C.B.: Frank Edward Smith, C.B., C.B.E., F.R.S., 
Secretary to the Committee of the Privy Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, Secretary to the Royal 
Society. C.M.G.: Montague John Rendall, Chairman of 
the School Empire Tour Committee. C.B.E.: Miss Edith 
Helen Major, Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge ; 
Prof. Sidney Russ, Professor of Physics, Medical School, 
Middlesex Hospital; Francis Bernard Stead, Chief Inspec- 
tor of Secondary Schools, Board of Education. O.B.E.: 
Miss Dorothy Martha Buckle, Principal of Raffles Girls’ 


School, Singapore: Miss Joan Stewart Hamon McCabe, 
Headmistress, Milham Ford Secondary School, Oxford; 
Miss Theodora Matilda Morton, late Principal Organizer of 
Children’s Care Work under the London County Council; 
Ralph William Gordon Reed, Headmaster, Victoria College, 
Kamleh. M.B.E.: William Clayton, Headmaster, Apple- 
ton Roebuck Council School, West Riding of Yorkshire ; 
Miss Florence Annie James, Headmistress, Linden Road 
Infants’ School, Gloucester; James Gilbert Jewels, Head- 
master, Stephenson Memorial School, Wallsend ; Edward 
Roberts, lately Headmaster of Kingussie Secondary School ; 
Joseph Pym Pollard, Headmaster, Penrith Boys’ Council 


School. 
k * * 


Mr. A. G. Bisnop, of Cheltenham College, has been 
elected Chairman of the Assistant Masters’ Association for | 
1931. He is an old boy of Christ’s Hospital, and an exhi- - 
bitioner of Worcester College, Oxford. He was a vice- - 
chairman of the Association last year and for many years 
he has taken a leading part in the work of the Independent 
Schools Sub-Committee. 


k + * 


Mr. ALEXANDER DEVINE, whose death was reported at ` 
the end of December, had been Headmaster of Clayesmore . 
School for over thirty-six years. Throughout his life he . 
had also taken an active interest in social work. He was, 
at an early age, the founder of the Boys’ Club movement 
and the first honorary missionary to boy offenders at the 
police courts under the First Offenders’ Act. He also on- 
ginated the universities’ camps for public school boys. 
He took a great part in the organization of interned 
Montenegrin prisoners in Austria, France, Switzerland, and ~ 
Italy in 1917. He was the author of a number of books on 
public schools and schoolboys, and editor of the official : 
‘ Book of the Olympic Games, 1908.” ? 


* ® ® 


Mr. W. J. DupMaN, Second Master of the County School 
for Boys, Epping, has been appointed Headmaster. He ~ 
had been acting in that capacity since the lamentable death. - 
while bathing at Looe, of the former Headmaster, Mr. L. 
Marsh. 


a a k 


Dr. J. JARDINE, O.B.E., has been promoted to be Junior 
Assistant Secretary in the Scottish Education Department. 


* ® ® 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. Cappury have accepted the ~ 
post of Wardens of Woodbrooke Settlement, Birmingham, 
from Autumn Term next, when Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Sturge give up the work in which they have been so con- 
spicuously successful for over ten years. Mr. Cadbury 
resigned from the position of managing director of the 
Daily News shortly before that paper absorbed the Daily 
Chronicle, and he has been much missed in Fleet Street, 
where he had been actively associated with the manage- 
ment of that paper for over twenty years. He carried on 
recently under great difficulties, owing to eyesight trouble. 
It is typical of his active interest in affairs that, although 
thus handicapped, he has spent the last two terms taking 
an active part in the studies at Woodbrooke, where his 
wife has been a fellow-student. They have thus gained an 
intimate knowledge of the eager, vivid life of this inter- 
nationally minded centre from the inside, and coupled with 
the interest in its work since his father, the late George 
Cadbury, founded Woodbrooke, the first of the Selly Oak 
Colleges, soon after the opening of the century, this should 
make them ideal wardens. 

ONLOOKER. 
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Typical School Curricula and 
Time Tables 


III.—_MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
By D. G. MILLER, M.A., High Master 


hp Manchester Grammar School admits boys normally 

at the age of 11+, and there are 1,085 boys on the 
school roll. Up to the age of 11 boys may attend one of the 
three schools which have preparatory departments, in North 
Manchester, in South Manchester, and at Sale. Two of 
these schools, however, can retain boys to the age of 16: 


CLASSICAL SIDE 


—— Classes: | l Ist 2nd 3rd 
Average Age: 12 13 14 
SUBJECT: 


English and History 
Geography ; 
Science 

Art aa 

Latin .. 

Greek (or Geography) 
Latin or French i 
French 
German 
Manual 
Gymnasium 


that is to say, to Matriculation standard ; the other is 
purely a preparatory school. The curriculum of the Grame 
mar School is based on the principle which obtains in 
every secondary school ; that is, the presentation of a broad 
curriculum up to Matriculation level and after that a choice 
of specialized advanced courses. There are five such 
courses at the Manchester Grammar School. Between the 
Matriculation class and the advanced courses there are 
two classes called the Classical Transitus and the Modern 
Transitus. The Modern Transitus takes boys who desire 
to remain a year longer at school before entering business, 
but who do not want to take the two years’ advanced 
course. The Classical Transitus serves the same purpose for 
boys coming from the Classical Side, but at the same time 
boys are drafted into it who mean to proceed later to the 
Classical Advanced Course and, from their age, can afford 
to spend a year in the Transitus. I think it may be definitely 
said that the experience of this year has proved to the 
boys a valuable preparation for the subsequent course. 
The following is a table of the classes of the school: 


SIXTH FORMS 
HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
1.—Classical VI. 2.—Modern VI. 3.—History VI. 
4.—Mathematical VI. 5.— Science VI. 
(Two Years’ Course.) 
Modern Transitus Classical Transitus 
(One-year Course) (One-year Course) 


MATRICULATION 
AND SCHOOL CERTIFICATE FORMS 
Modern Side Science Side Classical Side 

Fifths Fourths Fourths 
Fourths Thirds Thirds 
Thirds Seconds 
Seconds Firsts 
Firsts 


Before Matriculation the subjects of study vary according 
to the side of the school. Every class has a period of Bible 
study, and six periods of mathematics. The remaining 
twenty-three periods (each fifty minutes in length) are 
occupied as shown below. 


Normally, boys take Matriculation in four years, but a 
certain number take five. On the Classical and Science 
Sides these boys repeat the Matriculation year, but on the 
Modern Side, which is the largest side in the school, the 
decision is made at the end of the first two years. Boys 
who require five years are relieved of two periods a week 
language study, and are thus able to carry on their manual 
work to School Certificate level. 

Post - Matriculation work is carried on by the five 


MODERN SIDE SCIENCE SIDE 


4th Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 3rd 4th 
15 12 13 14 15 14 15 
6 6 5 5 6 6 
2 2 2 — — — 
Ia 3b 5d 6d 10e 10e 
2 ~— I I I 
—= = = sa 5 5 
7 6 5 5 me ii 
—— — 5 5 amn — 
2 2 — — — a 
2 I I I I 


a = Natural Science e = Physics and 

b = Physics Chemistry as 

d = Physics cum two subjects 
Chemistry for Matric. 
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advanced courses: classics, modern languages, mathematics, 
history, and science. The work in these courses is arranged 
as follows: 


PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS 


CLASSICAL VI 
MATHEMATICAL VI 


Greek, Latin, Ancient History 


Pure Mathematics, Applied Maths., 
Physics, Higher Mathematics. 


History VI History, French or Latin, Science. 

Chemistry, Physics, Pure and 
Applied Mathematics, Biology, 
Botany, Zoology. Of these, 
boys take Chemistry and any 
two other subjects. 


French, German, History 


SCIENCE VI 


MopERN VI 


The course, aiming at Higher School Certificate, takes two 
years, and the normal school age allows boys of ability to 
have a third year in which to return to school and still be 
young enough to compete for a scholarship at Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

Outside the class-room the school enjoys a very full life. 
All boys, unless exempt on medical grounds, are expected 
to take part in the school games: Association football, 
Rugby football, or Lacrosse. School matches are played on 
Wednesday afternoons and on Saturdays: for ordinary 
school games, classes are released in rotation from the last 
period of other afternoons. There is also a harriers’ team, 
and very definite training is undertaken for the annual 
sports and cross-country steeplechase. No prizes are 
awarded at the sports. The school is divided into divisions, 
and each class competes for the Divisional Shield, marks 
being awarded on a fixed scale to the winners of the various 
events. There are a great number of societies which meet 
in the afternoon after school—Literary and Debating 
Society, Philosophical Society, Natural History Society, 
Biological Society, Dramatic Society, and Music Study 
Society, which comprises both Glee and Orchestra. 

One very noteworthy feature in the school life is the habit 
of camping and trekking. The movement started twenty- 
seven years ago, and has developed on a large scale. There 
is a Camp Committee, of which the various masters who 
conduct camps and treks are members, and this Committee 
possesses a large number of tents (marquees, bell tents, and 
trekking tents) and all necessary cooking materials. At 
Whitsun almost half the school are under canvas, and in 
summer trekking parties go far afield. Within the past 
few years, parties sometimes numbering as many as 
seventy have gone to the Dolomites, Norway, Newfound- 
land, the Pyrenees, the Tyrol, Spain, and Germany. The 
cost is ridiculously cheap, and the success attending the 
treks, owing to the public spirit of boys and masters, 
remarkable. There are three flourishing scout troops in the 
school, each with its own headquarters. 

A great undertaking of the school ıs the Hugh Oldham 
Lads’ Club. This is a Club situated in one of the poorer 
districts of Manchester, with hot baths, recreation rooms, 
gymnasium, library, and athletic teams. It has a member- 
ship of over two thousand and is run by a Committee of 
Old Mancunians. The boys in the school make an annual 
collection on its behalf, and provide a sum of {700 to 
£800. Once a year, a large party of the boys is entertained 
at the school, and a similar party from the school pays a 
return visit to the Club. Throughout the year teams from 
the Club come and play against school teams on the school 
fields. The School endeavours to keep in close touch with 
parents. Every parent is given a parents’ handbook when 
his boy joins the School, with advice as to homework, 
sleep, and general hygiene, and two parents’ evenings are 
held during the year, when parents come and meet the 
masters, and a general conference is subsequently held in 
the school drawing hall. 


Medical inspection is very methodically carried out, and 
a record card is kept of each boy as he progresses through the 
School. Dr. Alfred Mumford has carried on for years a 


SUBSIDIARY SUBJECTS OTHER SUBJECTS, Not for H.S.C. 


German or French. 
English, German, or Latin. 


English, Greek Testament 
Latin : nE 


German, Latin or Greek, 


French, Economics. 
English. 


Economics 


Latin or German or French 


English, Latin. 


series of experiments, and his conclusions are to be found in 
a book which he has published called “ Healthy Growth,” 
in which he states his views as to the relation between mental 
and physical development. He has made his study in close 
association with the gymnastic instructors of the school. 
A town day school obviously suffers by comparison with a 
boarding school in respect of fresh air, though in the case of 
the Manchester Grammar School that disadvantage will be 
greatly lessened when it moves next September into the 
great school which is almost completed in an open part 
of the town, with many acres of playing fields attached. 
But it has this great advantage, that it is in contact con- 
tinuously with the vital life of the people. Of that advan- 
tage we have taken full measure ; the boys are encouraged 
to help in civic efforts, and we never ask in vain for a visit 
from any prominent citizen to explain to us any ques- 
tion, economic, social, or artistic. 

We are represented both on the Headmasters’ Conference, 
and on the general body of the I.A.H.M., and our catholicity 
is best expressed in the words of our Founder—*“‘ There shall 
be no scollar or infaunt, of what country or shire soever 
he be of, being man-child, be refused.” 


THe SIR WILLIAM MEYER STUDENTSHIP.—University College 
will award in June, 1931, a Sir William Meyer Studentship in 
the History and Geography of India, of the value of about £1 20, 
tenable for two years. Candidates must be graduates of a uni- 
versity of the British Empire and must be qualified to enter upon 
an approved course of training in methods of research with a 
view to taking a higher degree in the University of London. The 
candidate elected will be required to devote his whole time to 
this work. On or before June 1, candidates will be required to 
submit a statement giving full particulars of their educational 
careers and the branch of research they desire to pursue. Candi- 
dates wishing to compete should communicate with the Secretary 
of University College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1), as soon 
as possible, and not later than June 1, 1931. 

* * * 

Tour OF BRITISH HEADMISTRESSES TO CANADA.— Arrange- 
ments have been made by a Special Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. L. S. Amery, for a selected party of twelve 
headmistresses to sail for Canada on March 27. The party is 
now complete, and is representative of such diverse types of 
schools as Cheltenham, King Edward’s High School, Birmingham, 
Christ’s Hospital, the Edinburgh Ladies’ College, two of the 
L.C.C. secondary schools, two of the Girls’ Public Day School 
Trust, St. Leonards, Scotland, and representative schools in 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Stafford. The object of the tour is 
to bring the heads of such schools into personal contact with the 
life of the universities in Canada. The party will explore, in 
consultation with educational authorities in Canada, the question 
of girls from the secondary schools in Great Britain taking their 
university course over there, and thus entering at an early stage 
into the life of the Dominion. The members of the party desire 
to study at first hand the educational system of the Dominion, 
the social life of girl students, and the possibility of after careers, 
so that on their return they can from first-hand experience give 
advice to girls and thcir parents. 
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A Post-Certificate Commercial Course 
By T. V. T. Baxter, M.A. (Camb.), B.Sc. (Lond.), Headmaster of Cotham School, Bristol 


THE languages of commerce.—The position with regard 

to French was discussed in the previous section. The 
commercial study of German has one important difficulty 
to resolve, which does not loom nearly as large in either 
French or Spanish ; while, for a curious reason, the diffi- 
culty disappears from Italian. The commercial vocabulary 
and the modes of expression used by business correspon- 
dents in German are very technical, and they include many 
words derived from old Italian and other languages. While 


this ditculty need not be a serious obstacle in the way of. 


pupils already acquainted with German, its magnitude is 
enough to make it worth while for others to examine the 
relative claims of Spanish and Italian to their attention. 

It may be said at once, that the study of Italian, as a 
commercial language, has not yet reached the position 
to which it would seem entitled by the great increase in 
Italian trade in the last fifty years. To one acquainted with 
French and Latin, the early stages in the study of either 
Italian or Spanish present little difficulty ; but it has long 
been noted, that Italian correspondents often prefer to use 
the business vocabulary associated with English, German, 
or French. Hence, if German be not chosen, it would 
appear that the balance moves in favour of the greater 
weight of Spanish rather than Italian. 

There are other considerations that tell in favour of 
Spanish. The present time is a period in which it behoves 
our secondary schools to take very careful stock of their 
facilities for increasing the knowledge of Spanish in 
England; nay, to do all in their power to multiply their 
facilities for teaching this language. In the past, Spanish 
merchants, impressed by the excellence of an English 
public school education, have been known to send their 
sons to be educated in England, and therefore to learn 
English for business correspondence. At the present 
time, there is a prospect of great development of the in- 
temal resources and overseas trade of Spain; while the 
‘cond interim report of the Committee on Education for 
salesmanship emphasizes in marked terms the ‘‘ enormous 
and increasing importance of the South American markets, 
and the comparative rarity of a knowledge of Spanish in 
England.” 

It is stimulating to read what Prof. Peers, of Liverpool 
University, has written about his recent observations 
of the study of Spanish in the United States. He found 
over a quarter of a million secondary school pupils 
karning Spanish; and it would seem that, in the 
Wcondary education of the United States generally, 
Spanish attracts the attention given to French in our 
secondary curriculum. Moreover, it is worth remembering 
that the Spanish spoken in quite remote districts in Mexico, 
lor example, differs so little from that in the capital, that 
an Englishman speaking Spanish would find little difficulty 
m conversing in either town or country. With regard to 
the possible rate of progress in this language, it is the 
®Nter’s experience that post-Certificate pupils, knowing 
French and giving four periods a week to Spanish, learn 
enough Spanish to begin correspondence in that language 
within a single term. Even if a pupil must enter on a busi- 
ness career at that stage, he has learnt enough toeinduce 
him to continue his study of Spanish by evening classes, 
or other means, with the assurance of reaching a reasonable 
proficiency in the subject. He feels that he has the subject 
within his grasp. 

_ The difficulty of finding suitable and qualified teachers of 
Spanish has been one of the chief reasons why the language 
has not received more attention in our schools. It appears 
that this obstacle has been removed in the United States. 
In the universities of that country, there are wider facilities 
for the acquisition of a degree, at pass standard, in a group 
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of subjects, than exist at present in English universıties 
as a whole. Our universities generally favour the student 
who aims at high honours in one subject, with a pass in 
another subject; and French and German are the usual 
modern foreign languages studied in our universities. It 
is a constant cause of regret to those who have to advise 
intending teachers, or who have to fill vacancies in our 
secondary schools, to reflect on the few facilities for the 
student whose needs could best be suited by graduation 
in three subjects or even four. | 


Mathematical subjects.—Essentially, these are com- 
mercial arithmetic and book-keeping; but the former 
subject may well be expanded for post-Certificate boys 
beyond the limits usually assigned to arithmetic. It is 
only too well known to mathematical teachers, that the 
pupil’s arithmetic is very susceptible to rust. The em- 
ployer sees the rust and hastily judges the bulk by its 
surface. Whatever else is done, the course in arithmetic 
must always keep the subject up to perfect accuracy, with 
due attention to tots. It is sometimes forgotten, that tots 
not only develop a useful particular facility, but also act as 
a general corrective to inaccuracy. Another topic that 
often influences the estimate made of a candidate, is the 
ability to make rapid mental calculations, with the accuracy 
available in the use of short methods. Such things are not 
to be ignored as mathematical ‘‘ anise and cummin,” 
for they provide mental training, if practised regularly ; 
for example, during the first five minutes of each arithmetic 
lesson. 

The course in commercial arithmetic should inculcate 
the habitual use of rough estimates and checks. 
Approximations are important ; but their value lies rather 
in seeing at a glance how many decimals need be retained 
for a given degree of accuracy, than in working cumber- 
some calculations better done by logarithms and tables of 
powers. The orderly arrangement, known as the chain rule, 
provides a useful method of dealing with a certain type of 
calculation arising out of exchange problems. The topic 
met in algebra, under the name of annuities, is really com- 
mercial arithmetic. The only algebra involved is that of 
progressions ; and, since the pupils are assumed to have 
reached School Certificate standard in mathematics, there 
is no reason why they should not be made familiar with 
the application of the principle of compound interest to 
the calculation of the cost of an annuity, and of the prin- 
ciple of the annuity to the calculation of the annual sum, 
payable to liquidate a loan with its interest by equal 
annual payments. The use of graphs in a commercial 
course should not be overlooked. 

Graphic methods provide time-saving solutions of 
questions arising out of conversion of units and exchanges. 
The use of the slide rule, for conversion of units, is required 
in certain commercial houses. The teaching of graphs 
should not be restricted to rectilinear forms; but the 
genera] idea of functionality, and rate of change, should be 
made clear, by free use of such generalized curves as 
illustrate the various modes of increase, and decrease, of 
a continuously varying quantity. The idea of functionality 
is ever recurring in economics. To take one example: 
pupils of this course will easily be brought to see that, by 
drawing an ideal curve connecting price (x) with demand 
(y), and another curve connecting price (x) with supply 
(y), using the same axes for both curves, an inference can 
be deduced from their intersection as to the selling price of 
the commodity. Restrictions on the validity of the infer- 
ence belong to the further study of economics. Finally, 
no course in commercial arithmetic should neglect instruc- 
tion concerning the interpretation of the information about 
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stock values and variations, and other market quotations, 
given on the financial page of our chief daily newspapers. 

The subject of book-keeping is one of the essentials of 
a commercial course. A well-worn objection against the 
inclusion of the subject in a secondary school course, has 
been found in the statement that different firms have 
different systems of keeping their books. This argument 
comes to a tragic end when it meets the truth that the 
methodical habits, the knowledge of commercial details, 
and the grasp of fundamental principles acquired by a 
pupil who learns one system, will carry him through the 
difficulties of any system. The subject has a real training 
value ; and it is essentially a practical subject, in that it 
can only be learnt by continued practice with commercial 
data. Pupils must not be taught in such a manner as to 
become mere machines for sorting out financial items into 
the various books. They should receive instruction relating 
to the significance of the items, when considered from the 
point of view of the parts which they play in the business 
to which the accounts relate. Treated in this way, the 
subject becomes also a vehicle of instruction in general 
commercial knowledge. 

Study of commercial careers.—Analysis of the occupations 
chosen by secondary school boys on leaving schoo] at an 
age of not less than 16 years, shows that about two-thirds 
choose either a commercial or a distributive calling. The 
occupations that can be so classified agree largely in their 
requirements of character, ability, general and special 
education; but the specialization of modern business has 
proceeded so far, that sub-classification of these occu- 
pations shows a variety in their respective further demands, 
particularly as regards character and special training. To 
take two instances: banking will not suit the boy of 
adventurous disposition ; or again, success in salesmanship 
needs the cultivation of tact and patience, knowledge of 
character, ability to see and to use the psychological 
moment; and so forth. Hence it appears that a know- 
ledge of the various callings within the sphere of business, 
and a clear view of the qualities by which they are best 
served, may enable a pupil to commence his career in a 
calling whose conditions agree with his temperament, and 
for which he possesses the necessary training, so far as that 
training can be completed before leaving school. Recent 
developments in old-established occupations can be made 
known to pupils, and the supply of candidates may be 
thereby increased. For these and other reasons, it is sug- 
gested that a short study of commercial careers, with special 
attention to their demands in matters of character and 
personality, should be a feature of this commercial course. 
If conditions of available staff, and time-table, reduce or 
prohibit the possibility of giving time to this study in 
school hours, the object in view can be attained by recom- 
mending suitable books for home-reading, by an occasional 
talk to direct and to underline this reading, and by the 
arrangement of short lectures by business men who are 
able and willing to help in this way. 

Business methods, shorthand and typewriting.—An 
adequate knowledge of shorthand and typewriting is so 
obviously essential to candidates for some kinds of business 
appointments, and so likely to be of use to any one engaged 
in commerce, that little need be said about the inclusion 
of these subjects in a commercial course. With regard to 
the subject of shorthand, it is worth bearing in mind that 
a large firm may have a preference for a particular system. 
It may happen that the stenographer who takes the 
dictation of a principal, passes the script on to another 
person for transcription, and, if that person is not expert 
in the system used in the script, time is wasted. Some 
years ago, the cost of a typewriter was a very serious 
obstacle in the way of a school desirous of including the 
use of that machine in its instruction. Within the last few 
years, however, this obstacle has been considerably re- 
duced. At least eight firms offer special terms, and a good 
typewriter can be purchased for £10 for school use. Pupils 
should learn the construction, care, and maintenance of 


the machine ; and an old machine will serve to introduce 
them to this part of their work. 

The subject of business method will embrace ordering, 
buying, selling, paying for transport, and receipt of goods. 
The details of instruction will include the dispatch and 
receipt of business correspondence, invoicing and dispatch 
of goods, methods of payment, cheques, and bills of 
exchange, banking and transport documents, together with 
an outline of the functions of a stock exchange. A brief 
introduction to business method, explaining certain phrases 
and terms, should precede the commencement of book- 
keeping; and the rest of the course will proceed in 
parallel with book-keeping. Business method should be 
taught as much for its educational value as for its direct 
commercial utility, which lies in familiarizing the pupil with 
details of office routine. Both produce adaptedness to 
business. Its educational value, often overlooked, arises 
from its provision of an illustration, on a large scale, of 
the simplifying and time-saving effect of orderly procedure, 
when dealing with a multiplicity of minor operations. 

Practical work similar to many ofthe tasks assigned tooffice © 
juniors can easily be arranged. The subject has its correlation © 
with commercial arithmetic in connexion with invoice, trans- 
port, and discount calculations. The teacher should beware - 
lest attention be concentrated so narrowly on detail that - 
the subject is not considered as a whole. He will indicate - 
those parts of the subject that can, at a later stage, be 
expanded into treatment of the specialized branches of 
commerce, e.g. mercantile law, salesmanship, advertising, - 
accountancy ; so that pupils learn that commerce is a 
professional calling, with a body of established knowledge 
specialized in several directions. It may thus be impressed 
on intending entrants to a commercial vocation, that 
success can only be achieved by continuation of their 
studies after receiving an appointment. Just as the future . 
analyst, engineer, or solicitor must follow up his practical 
work with study of theory, so too, must the commercial 
pupil make precept lead practice, if he wishes to share in » 
the more specialized work of commerce. The tcaching of 
business method should not neglect some reference to office 
appliances, such as filing systems and machines; for — 
example, the comptometer, dictaphone, and other develop- 
ments of the typewriter. Some firms and agents are willing . 
to receive small conducted parties of pupils, and to de- 
monstrate their systems of office organization and the use 
of office appliances. 

Conclusion.—The aim of these articles has been to suggest 
a way of providing for the needs of secondary school pupils, 
who, after passing a School Certificate examination, return 
to school for a year or less, with the intention of seeking 
later a commercial career. The introduction of large office 
machines into commercial houses has reduced the number 
of posts to which routine work is attached ; and, in conse: - 
quence, such vacancies are subject to keener competition 
than in the past. Nevertheless, it may be borne in mind 
that commerce has become more highly specialized, and . 
the boy who has learnt where to look for the avenues 
that lead to the more attractive fields of commerce, vill 
probably succeed in travelling along one or other of them. 
The course of study is designed to provide several possible 
growing points in its substance, which may, at a later stage, 
be developed along the lines of a specialized career. The 
year’s progress as a whole is consistent with transition toa — 
Higher Certificate course, if any pupil decides to remain 
at schoo] longer than the year. Lateral continuity with — 
the Matriculation course is maintained in at least five 
important subjects; and the wider view, derived from the 
study of economics and business method, has an educational 
value for pupils of 16, apart from the practical utility 0 
these subjects. 

Such specialized subjects as commercial law and 
advertising lie outside any school course; neverthe- 
less, the legal requirements of witnessing a signature, 
and the elementary law of bills and cheques should be 
taught as topics of business method. The ultimate justifi- 
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cation of such a course as has been suggested, lies in its 
success as a means of teaching and emphasizing clearness 
of expression and thought, accuracy in detail, logical 
application of certain principles, and methodical pro- 
cedure, through a selection of subjects which possess both 
educational value and direct commercial utility. 


LIST OF CLASS TEXT-BOOKS AND OF WORKS FOR 
THE REFERENCE LIBRARY 
ENGLISH 
F. J. Rautz: Higher English. (Methuen, 5s.) 


J. G. LAWRIE : English for Commerce. (Evans, 38. 6d.) 
English Commercial Correspondence. (Pitman, 3s. 6d.) 


Economic History 

T. WARNER: Landmarks in English Industrial History. 
(Blackie.) 

A. E. LEVERETT: English Economic History. 
6d.) 

Sir W. AsHBY: Introduction to English Economic History. 
(Longmans, 21s. 6d.) 

Economics 


H. Hatt: Elements of Political Economy. 
RICHARDS: Groundwork of Economics. 
Press, 48. 6d.) 


(Benn, 


(Pitman, 2s.) 
(Univ. Tut. 


Commercial Geography 
CHISHOLM and BIRRELL: Smaller Commercial Geography. 
(Longmans, 5s.) 
W. H. WILtson: Markets of Empire. (E. Wilson.) 
CHISHOLM and Stamp: Handbook of Commercial Geo- 
graphy. (Longmans, 25S.) 


Modern Languages 
RITCHIE and RoE: Practical French Correspondence. 
(Harrap, 43. 6d.) l 
French Commercial Correspondence.* (Pitman, 3s. 6d.) 
F. W. SMITH: French Commercial Dictionary. (Pitman, 


7s. 6d.) German Commercial Correspondence.* (Pitman, 
3s. 6d.) 

J. BITHELL: German Commercial Dictionary. (Pitman, 
16s.) 


GRAHAM and OLIVER: French Commercial Practice, 


German Commercial Practice, Spanish Commercial Practice, 
each of the three books in two parts. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
and 5s. per part.) These are language and business method 
texts for commercail students, and are very helpful. 

A. OSWALD: First German Commercial Correspondence. 
(Blackie, 2s. 6d.). Key to ditto (3s. 6d.) 

MACDONALD: Manual of Spanish Commercial Corre- 
spondence. (Pitman, 4s. 6d.). Spanish Commercial Corre- 
spondence.* (Pitman, 3s. 6d.). 

MACDONALD: Spanish Commercial Dictionary. (Pitman, 
12s. 6d.) 

A. PEERS: Skeleton Spanish Grammar. 
Spanish Business Letters. Two sets, each 6d. 


(Blackie, 3s. 6d.) 
(Pitman.) 


Commercial Mathematics, Business Method, &c. 


H. H. Epwarps: Principles of Compound Interest. 
(Pitman, 5s.) 

H. Watson: Practl. Commerctal Arithmetic. (Pitman, 6s.) 

PoRRITT and NICKLIN: Logs (seven figures) for Business. 
(Pitman, 9d.). 

S. E. THomas: Principles of Foreign Exchange. 
donald & Evans, 8s. 6d.) 

SHARLES: Elementary Book-keeping. (Pitman, 3s. 6d.) 

CROPPER: Book-keeping and Accounts. (Macdonald & 
Evans, 7s.) 

SIMMAT : Personal Salesmanship. (Pitman, 5s.) 

KNIGHTS: Technique of Salesmanship. (Pitman, 5s.) 

BoLiLinG: Retail Salesmanshtp. (Pitman, 7s. 6d.) 

DESBOROUGH : Office Machines. (Pitman, 6s.) 

FAVELL: Commerce for Commercial Schools. 
3s. 6d.) 

CARTER: Commerce. (O. U. P., 3s. 6d.) 

MACARA : Business Procedure. (Chambers, 2s. 6d.) 

HOLLAND and Nixon: Banking Law. (Longmans, 6s.) 


(Mac- 


(Pitman, 


CUTLER and SORELLE: Rational Typewriting. (Gregg, 
2s. 6d.) 
Business Method 
G. MAIRET. Trade, Transport, and Finance. (Mac- 


millan. 7s. 6d.) 
Hooper and GRAHAM. 
(Macmillan. 4s. 6d.) 


* Includes translations of letters in English Commercial Correspondence, 


Import and Export Trade. 


Mathematics as an Examination Subject 


By L. CrosLanp, M.C., B.Sc., Victoria Grammar School, Ulverston 


\ OST secondary school students take the First School 
L Certificate Examination at the age of 16, and those 
who wish to proceed to a university or a training college 
usually spend a further two years preparing for the Higher 
School Certificate Examination. This examination is now 
of very great importance: it exempts from university 
entrance examinations, or part thereof, and it exempts 
from the preliminary examination of many of the pro- 
fessions. Further, many valuable university scholarships 
are awarded on the results of the examination by education 
authorities, by the Board of Education, and by the univer- 
Sites themselves. 

The candidate is bound by the group system, but as 
this is very wide, he may in theory choose those subjects 
for which he has a preference. In practice, owing to time- 

ble requirements, he usually takes one of a certain 
group of subjects. This school has two advanced courses— 
One in modern studies, the other in science and mathe- 
Matics—and most students take one or other of these two 
Courses. At the beginning of each school year, from ten to 
twelve students enter the first year of the advanced course 
in mathematics and science. These are nearly all boys, for 
the girls prefer the modern studies group. 

The Northern Universities Joint Board awards a Higher 
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School Certificate on three main subjects or two main 
and two subsidiary subjects. In the advanced course in 
mathematics and Science the three subjects are pure 
mathematics, physics, and either applied mathematics, 
chemistry or, later, biology. The choice between the 
alternative subjects is made by the pupils, who are influenced 
by natural preference, by future requirements, and by the 
results of the School Certificate Examination. 

Under the regulations of the Northern Universities Joint 
Board, the exceptional student who has specialized in 
mathematics can obtain his certificate by doing sufficiently 
well in the group which consists entirely of inathematics 
and by reaching subsidiary standard in one other subject. 
This group is for the specialist only, and candidates of 
mathematical ability who are not specialists are advised 
to choose the science group. 

The syllabus in pure mathematics is as follows: 

Algebra. Theory of quadratic equations and quadratic 
functions and the maxima and minima of the quotient of 
two quadratic functions; partial fractions ; permutations 
and combinations; binomial theorem for a positive 
integral index ; indices, logarithms, use and computation 
of simple power series, such as the binomial, exponential, 
and logarithmic series. 
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Trigonometry. To solution of triangles in two and three 
dimensions. 

Plane Geometry. Properties of rectilinear figures and of 
circles, including the theorems of Ceva and Menelaus, and 
the properties of coaxial circles. 


Solid Geometry. Straight lines, planes, spheres, and 
polyhedra, mensuration. 


Analytical Geometry. Straight line, circle, parabola, and 
central conics (rectangular axes only). 

Differential and Integral Calculus. Limits; differentiation 
of algebraic, circular, logarithmic, and exponential functions ; 
graphs of simple algebraic functions; simple integration ; 
areas of curves and volumes of surfaces of revolution ; 
maxima and minima; tangents and normals; kinematics 
of linear motion. 

This syllabus is designed for non-specialists and can be 
made the basis of a good advanced course in mathematics. 
No teacher in love with his subject will be content to accept 
any examination syllabus as his full and final aim. For 
instance, in algebra, the theory of quadratic equations 
will certainly be extended to cubic equations ; the use and 
computation of simple power series involves some appre- 
ciation of the laws and tests of convergency. Similarly, 
the elements of projective geometry should form part of 
any advanced course in mathematics. Again, a student 
shouid not spend two years in an advanced course without 
learning something of the history of mathematics, and he 
should have the opportunity of examining some of his 
earlier hypotheses. The division of the syllabus into sections 
is perhaps necessary from the examining board’s point of 
view, but the teacher must try to give his pupils some 
conception of the unity of mathematics. 

On entering the advanced course, the students realize 
that they have taken the first hurdle and are ready and eager 
for others. In mathematics, this eagerness should be satisfied 
by doing much new work, which should be done quickly ; 
for in this way enthusiasm is aroused, and, once aroused, 
it can be kept alive. During the past five or six vears, a 
course in pure mathematics has been built up here by the 
laborious method of trial and rejection : it is easy to attempt 
too much as it is easy to attempt too little. In order to 
save time, the whole of the work has been written out in 
detail, even the examples ; textbooks are very little used 
during the first year. An attempt is made to cover the 
whole ground twice during the first year; naturally, this 
does not leave much time for the working of examples, but 
the main thing in the first vear is to acquire mathematical 
ideas and understanding. The endeavour has been made 
to build up a course in which one idea leads to another in 
as natural a manner as is possible. It is realized that much 
remains to be done in this connexion, but one of my col- 
leagues and myself have thoroughly tried out the scheme, 
and it certainly gives good results: the students here enjoy 
mathematics, even those whose leanings are primarily 
towards natural science. A verv brief account of the 
course is now given, but naturally little can be said con- 
cerning the actual details. 

A start is made with calculus and analytical geometry, 
and the work is pushed on rapidly until the students can 
differentiate x” (n a positive integer), sin x, cos x, tan x and 
the associated products and quotients. In passing, it 
might be mentioned that radian measure is first introduced 
to the student during the differentiation of sinx: the 
simpler form of the derivative when radian measure is 
used is very striking. By this time, the student is familiar 
with the analytical geometry of the straight line; he has 
found and analytically examined simiple loci (opportunities 
to revise and use pure geometry occur here), and he can 
write down and use the equations of the tangent and normal 
in simple cases. While practice is being obtained in 
finding and using the derivative, the School Certificate 
trigonometry is revised and extended. About three weeks 
are spent on sum and difference formulae, multiple angles, 
factorization, and the solution of trigonometric equations. 
At this stage, practice in trigonometric transformation and 


manipulation is necessary, and this is done in private study 
lessons. 

Further work on differentiation leads to the derivative 
of x”, where n can have an integral or a fractional value 
(some excellent algebra practice here), maximum and 
minimum values, points of inflexion and higher order 
derivatives. Revision of mensuration formulae leads to the 
determination of areas using co-ordinates; when checking 
results, the length of a perpendicular from a point toa given 
straight line is required and found. The “ progressions,” 
sum to infinity of a G.P. and inequalities, are now revised 
and used to find the area under the graph in the case of 
x2 x3 1. 1. &c. 

, , x2’ x3? 


The ingenious method used is due, I believe, to Mr. G. St. L, 
Carson. Instead of dividing the area into m vertical 
strips of equal width, it is divided into n strips, the suc- 
cessive widths of which are in G.P. By using the formula 
for the sum of n terms of a G.P. and evaluating this sum 

b 
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when n is infinity, the values of J x2 dx, { x3 idx | 2 dx, 


&c., are directly obtained; the failure of the method in 


6 
the case of | + at is most instructive and leads to the 


1 
important limit Lt (14%)* thus serving as an excellent . 


. . le 
introduction to 7%. e” 


Properties of logarithms and the use of logarithmic form 
in the solution of triangles follow naturally, and the need ~ 
for other integration formulae leads to the consideration ` 
of integration as the inverse of differentiation. After the 
investigation of a* (a most interesting piece of work) and — 
e*, the various applications of integration are discussed, 
particularly those which bear on applied mathematics. 

Next the circle, parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola are 
studied in detail, using both co-ordinate and pure geometry. | 
Series and convergency must now be faced, and nearly all - 
the algebra of the course is done here. Finally, the geometry - 
of lines and planes is studied, and one soon realizes the 
mistake that is made when elementary solid geometry is 
neglected in the lower forms of the school. l 

At the beginning of the second year, the students have - 
only a general idea of the work done in the first year; - 
indeed, some students have at this stage confessed to con- > 
siderable anxicty. But during the year, confidence grows - 
as gaps are filled, and the students have always the advan- 
tage of knowing something of what is round the cornet. 
For homework, each student works weekly a paper of 
miscellaneous questions, and as these papers are all different, 
the answers shown up clearly indicate individual progress. 

The time allowance for pure mathematics is four eighty- 
minute periods per week throughout the two years, but 
for second year students there is an additional eighty- 
minute period which is devoted to projective geometry 
and points of general interest. Although attendance at 
this class is optional, most of the students wish to attend; 
but those who are carrying their full mathematical burden 
are advised to devote the time to the ordinary mathematics. 

In the Higher School Certificate Examination of the 
Northern Joint Board there are two three-hour papers 
in pure mathematics. The first paper comprises algebra, 
trigonometry, and pure geometry; the second comprises 
conics, Calculus, and solid geometry. This definite separa- 
tion into subjects 1s unfortunate, and it would be better 
if two general papers were set. The questions themselves 
are nearly always suited to the capacity of the average 
student, although they do not always fully extend to the 
best students. 

Most local authorities now allow a certain expenditure 
on books for subject libraries. A mathematics librarv 
should be available for advanced course students, and the 
books should not be all textbooks. Histories, philosophy 
puzzles, in fact any book which will stimulate interest in 
mathematics should find a place on ever-accessible shelves. 
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The Written Word 


By S. A. Rrcuarns, M.A., Hackney Downs School 


HIRTY or more years ago, a few pioneers among 
modern language teachers were fighting for due 
recognition of the importance of the spoken language ; 
to-day, there is need for a few bold spirits, taking their 
courage in both hands, to come forward and plead the cause 
of the written word. When Vietor issued his call to 
teachers—‘‘ Der Sprachunterricht muss umkehren ’’—it was 
not without reason. Living languages had been taught as 
if they were dead and phonetics was a science unknown to 
the teacher. Since then, great progress has been made, 
but, if one may judge by recent pamphlets issued by the 
Board of Education—that on First School Examination 
French, and Pamphlet 82 on Foreign Languages in 
“ Modern ” Schools—and the second Interim Report of the 
Committee on Salesmanship, the teaching is even now not 
sufficiently umgekehrt. True progress, however, does not 
alwavs follow a straight line. The earth very properly 
revolves round the sun, and the truly progressive step is 
sometimes a step backwards. Is there not a danger, just 
at present, of our theorists overlooking the value, the vital 
importance, of the written language ? It needs great courage 
tu sav this; one feels like a voice crying in the wilderness 
in this utilitarian, materialist, and mechanized age. 

The following words of Jesperson’s, familiar, no doubt, 
to most modern language teachers, seem so much to have 
impressed the compilers of the second Interim Report on 
Salesmanship that they have quoted them twice in that 
document : ‘‘ All language is primarily spoken, and only 
secondarily written down, and (that) the real life of lan- 
guage is in the mouth and ear, and not in the pen and eye.” 

This is, of course, a truism, obvious to any one who has 
a small amount of linguistic knowledge, but what then ? 
Our forefathers of the Stone Age had not learnt to work 
metals, but does that fact detract from the value of steel 
to-day? Yet the inference drawn from these words of 
Jesperson’s is that, as regards foreign languages, the im- 
portant thing is to teach our pupils to speak, that fluency 
is the one thing to be aimed at and that the teaching must 
consequently be oral. Thus the Chairman of the Govern- 
ment Committee on Education for Salesmanship, addressing 
the Modern Language Association, spoke, with a pitying 
smile, of young people who could not converse in the 
foreign language, but who were wasting their time studying 
its literature, ‘‘ much of it archaic.” Much of it archaic ! 
Yes, Corneille, Racine, Moliére, even dear old Jean de la 
Fontaine, wrote in a language which is now slightly archaic ; 
therefore they must be scrapped. They will not help the 
student to patter courrier French or to sell his goods in 
France! | 
_The Report on Foreign Languages in ‘‘ Modern” 
schools, condemns ‘“‘ the traditional methods of examining, 
based on the written word ” (page 27; italics mine). 

Poor written word, the vehicle of all the finest thoughts 
of the finest minds, the idiom that has been laboriously 
built up throughout the ages, keeping pace with the march 
of civilization, the heritage of the nation, the sign and token 
of its intellectual progress—your influence is malign; you 
are to be thrust aside to make room for the crude colloquial 
idiom from which you sprang! No one supposes that the 
language of Cicero was to be heard in the streets of Rome. 
Ís, then, the prose of Cicero unworthy of our study and our 
admiration ? 
lhe study of language, or of a language, is a science and 
volves the acquisition of knowledge, the investigation of 
underlying principles—what is commonly known as gram- 
mar. The correct and fluent speaking of a language is an 
art, and an art can be acquired only by continual practice. 
T hus the statement that “ there is no such thing as a class 
being ‘aught French, while remaining passive ’’ (Board of 
Education Pamphlet 82, page 30), is perfectly true if, and 


in 


only if, we mean being taught to speak French. This is 
where the insuperable difficulty lies. Take a typical 
case of a class of thirty pupils devoting four periods of three- 
quarters of an hour—three hours—a week to the study of 
French. I waive the time taken up with the setting and 
collecting of homework, explanations by the teacher, &c 
Let us suppose that every minute is devoted to individual 
speaking practice by the pupils (for the functions of chorus 
work are so limited as to be negligible). Each boy will get 
six minutes a week, that is four hours in a school year, 
of speaking practice. All the rest of the time he will be 
hearing, speaking, thinking English. What confidence can 
we have in advisers who, in face of these facts, still contend 
that a foreign language should be learnt at school in the 
same way as the native tongue—not theoretically, not by 
rule, not by learning, but by speaking, by the formation 
of speech habits only ? (See Pamphlet 82, page 27, section 
25, oral work). When the impossible has been achieved, 
and the pupil has learned in this way, under prevailing 
conditions, to express himself fluently and correctly in the 
foreign tongue, he will, we are told, miraculously find himself 
able to write it correctly also! (‘‘ It is implicit in the above 
that the pupil will also be able, by the end of the course, 
to express his thoughts in writing in the foreign language, 
without frequent elementary grammatical or linguistic 
mistakes.” Pamphlet 82, page 27.) 

But commerce needs men who can speak foreign languages, 
and calls on us teachers to supply them. We realize this 
vital need and are determined to do all within our power to 
help to supply it, but the demands of business men must be 
reasonable, First of all, they must remember that only a 
very small proportion of our pupils are destined to become 
continental salesmen, and we cannot tell which. We 
cannot, for example, sacrifice 90 per cent of them by con- 
demning them to mere psittacism instead of rational and 
educational linguistic and literary training, in order that 
the remaining 10 per cent may have the maximum, yet 
vastly insufficient, amount of speaking practice possible. 
They must remember that, in any case, we cannot turn 
out accomplished linguists at the age of 16. 

They must remember that the longest way round is often 
the shortest way home, and that a pupil who has received 
sound, practical yet rational instruction on a grammatical 
basis, coupled with sound phonetic training, will, if he then 
has a year, or even six months, abroad be a far better 
linguist, will speak the foreign language more correctly, 
and even more fluently, than one who has spent all his time 
at school trying to form speech habits on insufficient prac- 
tice, and has succeeded only in picking up a very slender 
stock of conversational material with no foundation of 
linguistic knowledge. Let us lay the foundation and let the 
business man, when he has decided which of his young 
employees he will choose to travel in any particular country, 
send him to that country to get the necessary practice. He 
will need to spend far less time there than the boy who has 
devoted his school life to the fruitless task of trying to speak | 
a foreign language before he has got a firm grip of its structure 
and mechanism. 

A boy who has passed the London University Matricula- 
tion (despised written, external examination though it be) 
has proved that he can read and understand a piece of 
French* prose, for he has had to give the sense of it in 
English ; that he can express himself in French, for he has 
had to give the meaning of a piece of English prose, and 
also write an essay on a given subject, in the foreign lan- 
guage. He has also passed a simple oral test. What better 
foundation could you have ? All he needs is practice, and 
that he will get only on the continent. 


* Or German or Spanish, &c,, as the case may be. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. A. T. STARR has been appointed to the vacancy on 
the staff of Faraday House Electrical Engineering College. 
Mr. Starr took the London B.Sc., with first-class honours in 
mathematics in 1925, receiving also the Lubbock Prize 
for being the top man of his year. At Cambridge 
he was Major Scholar of Corpus Christi College, took a 
first class in the Mathematical Tripos in both Parts I and 
II, and received honourable mention in the Smith’s Prize 
Examination. For the last three years Mr. Starr has 
been working in the laboratories of the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


ka $ * 


Dr. THOMAS JESSE Jones, the Anglesey-born secretary 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund of New York, and a leading 
authority on African education, has sufficiently recovered 
from his recent serious illness to be able to undertake a 
visit to South Africa. He left New York on January 31 
with his wife and daughter, and expected to reach Cape 
Town about February 22. The purpose of his visit will 
be to lecture at South African universities and to study 
the social basis of education in South Africa, and its 
applications along the lines he has laid down in his impor- 
tant books on education. After two months in South 
Africa he expects to spend a month in Rhodesia and 
to travel to Europe via Kenya. Before arriving in England, 
about August, he wants again to take the opportunity of 
seeing something of the educational centres in the Near 
East which he visited last year. 


* * * 


Dr. GEORGE HoweELts, ex-Principal of Serampore 
College, Bengal, who recently retired from his thirty-five 
years’ work for the Baptist Missionary Society in India, 
has, it is announced, been honoured by his old College, which 
has conferred on him the D.D. degree, honoris causa. 
Serampore, which is the oldest College in India, for it was 
founded by William Carey, the pioneer missionary, in 
what was then Danish territory near Calcutta, in 1818, is 
still the only Indian institution that can grant theological 
degrees. Its present high standards are largely due to its 
fine development under the able guidance of Dr. Howells, 


$ * $ 


THE Irish Free State has lost a valued servant by the 
death of Mr. John Hooper, Director of Statistics. Some time 
ago, in another column reference was made to his very. valua- 
ble work in connexion with the statistics of examinations. 
There was every hope that the continuance of his investi- 
gations into this subject would have been of real value to 
education in Ireland. After a First Division Civil Service 
appointment in England he became Statistical Officer to 
the Department of Agriculture in Ireland, and on the 
establishment of the Free State, he was appointed head of 
its Statistical Department. 


+ $ $ 


THE Rev. A. E. Donaldson, Second Master of Christ 
College, Brecon, has been appointed Headmaster in suc- 
cession to Dr. J. L. Phillips, who has been appointed Dean 
of Monmouth. The new Headmaster has been at Brecon 
since 1902. A son of the late Canon Donaldson, of Truro, 
he was educated at Newton College and Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he took second-class honours in Classical 
Mods. and in Lit. Hum. 


* $ $ 


MR. T. Boyce has been elected President of the Asso- 
ciation of Directors and Secretaries of Education. Mr. 
Boyce is a Londoner, and was formerly a class teacher 
at Liverpool and a head teacher at Blackburn. He first 
entered the administrative service after the War, when he 
successively became Assistant Director at Coventry, 
Director of Middlesbrough, and in 1925 Director for 


Bradford, a position which he still holds. Bradford is 
one of our pioneer authorities in education, and Mr. Boyce 
will thus bring to his new office a wide and varied experi- 
ence in addition to a zeal for educational progress. 

$ $% $ 


Ir has been decided to commemorate at Cheltenham 
on July 3 and 4, the centenary of the birth of Miss Dorothea 
Beale, Principal of the Ladies’ College from 1858-1906. 
All past members of the College are invited to attend the 
commemoration. A programme of the proceedings and 
tickets of admission may be obtained from the Centenary 
Secretary, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, not later than 
June 1. 

* $ l $ 

THE death is announced of Mr. A. J. Tate, Headmaster 
of the King’s School, Grantham, where Sir Isaac Newton 
was educated. Mr. Tate, who was 57, was an M.A. of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and a medallist in classics. He 
was appointed Headmaster in 1917 after previous expen- 
ence as an assistant master at Harrogate, Lincoln, Truro, 
and Owen’s School, Islington. 

* $ è 

THE Rev. R. D. Beloe, Headmaster of Bradfield College 
till 1929, died at Winchester on February 1 of heart failure. 
Born in 1868, he was educated at Oundle and Corpus 
Christi, Cambridge, where he graduated with honours i 
the Historical Tripos. He became an assistant master 
at Winchester in September, 1902, and later established 
a new house, known as Kingsgate House, which he soon 
brought to the same high level as the older houses. He 
was also given charge of the history teaching throughout 
the school, and displayed an unusual power of stimulating | 
boys to think about the problems of history. Mr. Beloe 
took orders while at Winchester, and in January, | 
1915, he went as Headmaster to Bradfield. By hard 
work he brought the school through a critical time, — 
and established the house system. The success of 
the War Memorial scheme, the staff pension scheme, and | 
the building of a new headmaster’s house and senior — 
common room, and the acquisition of the new cricket 
ground, are all instances of his foresight and energy. 

$ $ $ 


THE Governors of Cranleigh School have appointed the 
Rev. D. G. Loveday, assistant master and Chaplain at 
Clifton College, to be Headmaster of Cranleigh in succession 
to the Rev. H. A. Rhodes. Mr. Loveday was educated at 
Shrewsbury and Magdalene, Cambridge, and graduated in 
Classics and Theology. He went to Clifton in 1925 after 
previous teaching experience at Malvern and Aldenham. 

x $% + 


Mrs. LEAH MANNING, J.P., the newly-elected Member of 
Parliament for Islington, E., was chosen President of the 
National Union of Teachers at the last Annual Conference 
held at Llandudno in April, 1930, Mrs. Manning, who is 
a headmistress at Cambridge, is the first woman teacher 
to be elected to Parliament. 

ONLOOKER. 


COMPETITION FOR DOMESTIC SCIENCE PupPpiLts.—The National 
Baby Week Council is arranging an essay competition on July !. 
The essay is to deal with the home and its association with the 
preservation of the health of babies and little children. Teachers 
whose pupils desire to enter for the competition should notify 
the Secretary, National Baby Week Council, 117 Piccadilly, 
London, W. 1, not later than June 26. Full details may be 
obtained on application. 

* * * 

LAMBETH DIPLOMA IN THEOLOGY.—The following have been 
successful in the Archbishop’s Examination: Class I: Miss M. 
Hough (Roan Girls’ School). Class II: Mrs. M. Brock, Miss J.M. 
Deane, Mrs. K. M. Ffoulkes, Miss M. G. Fry (Maria Grey Training 
College), Miss J. A. Partridge (Wycombe Abbey School). 
Class III: Miss M. T. Hart. Class IV: Miss M. Hardcastle. 
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Part III of Mr. Durell’s 
A NEW ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS 


“Mr. C. V. Durell’s new book,” says The Journal of Education, “is as near the 
ideal textbook for the teaching of the elements of algebra as can at present 
be realized.” Three editions of Parts I and II were called for in less than 
six months. Part III, covering all School Certificate needs will be ready 
early in March. Part IV (Higher Certificate work) is in active preparation. 


Parts I and II, in various forms; prices from 3s. Part III, from 2s. 6d. 


AN ENGLISH CLASSBOOK. sy T. V. 
DAVIES, B.A. Second edition. 2s. Key in the press. 


MATRICULATION PRÉCIS. By S. E. 
WINBOLT, M.A. Tenth edition. 1s. 6d. Key, 6d. 


ESSAYS AND ESSAY WRITING FOR 
PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 
READY, B.A. Eleventh edition. 2s. 6d. 


CROQUIS LITTERAIRES ET HIS- 
TORIQUES. By C. M. NESBITT. Illustrated. 2s. 


MATRICULATION FRENCH FREE 
COMPOSITION. By F. A. HEDGCOCK, 
D. ès L., and H. LUGUET. Sixth edition. 3s. 6d. 


EXERCISES IN COMPREHENSION OF 
FRENCH POETRY AND IN ORAL 
eee By J. D. BERBIERS, L. és L. 1s. 6d. 


By A. W. 


Books for School Certificate 


STUDENTS’ NOTES ON EUROPEAN 


HISTORY. By J. G. ALTHAM, M.A. Two 
Volumes : 1494-1815 and 1789-1918. 2s. 6d. each. 


SPECIAL PERIODS OF HISTORY. Edited 
by D. C. SOMERVELL, M.A. Fifteen volumes 
covering British and European History. 2s. each. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY. By A. WILMORE, D.Sc. 3s. 6d. 
UNPREPARED LATIN. Passages for 


School Certificate and Matriculation, arranged by 
E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. Fifth edition. 2s. 


SKELETON LATIN SYNTAX. By E. G- 
SUTTON, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. By H. E. 
E D.F.FERGUSON, M.A. Part I. 
2s. ° 


EXAMPLES IN 


Please write for fuller particulars. 


Mr. Nightingale’s new 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY 


On the same lines as the author’s widely-used Heat, Light,and Sound (already in. 


its ‘sixth edition) and Hydrostatics and Mechanics (third edition). 


Like its 


predecessors it will be found thoroughly readable and stimulating to the 


student. 


The author develops the subject on an historical basis, and at 


every stage practical applications to everyday life are emphasized. 


Now ready. 


YORK HOUSE 


Fully Illustrated. 


PORTUGAL STREET 


Price 4s. 6d. 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Correspondence 


BUREAUCRACY IN THE SCHOOLS 


It has become fashionable nowadays to proclaim that we are 
in the grip of bureaucracy. Indeed the hall mark of respecta- 
bility has recently been set on the practice by one of the 
highest members of the English judiciary. As bull-baiting is 
the national pastime of Spain, so is the baiting of the permanent 
official one of the national pastimes of England and, apparently, 
of Wales. As compared with cricket the pastime has one 
rather serious defect—the other side is precluded by convention 
from defending itself. 


The big business man occasionally relieves the tedium of the long 
wait between Tuesday, which marks the end of one golfing week- 
end, and Friday, which marks the beginning of the next, by writing 
to the Press about the growing menace of governmental inter- 
ference and officialdom, and about the red-tape, stereotyped 
methods, and utter inefficiency of central and local government. 
He then returns to the dictation of letters in “ commercial 
English ’’—which are, of course, not stereotyped in form. How 
this enormously complex system of central and local government 
is to be worked without committees and permanent officials has 
never yet been explained with a reasonable measure of lucidity. 


A proposal was put forward in an educational paper some 
wecks ago, by which the educational work of local education 
authorities was to be run entirely by committees, on which 
teachers were to be represented substantially, with clerks, 
having no executive authority, to write the necessary letters 
and lick the necessary stamps. The proposal did great credit to 
the Arcadian simplicity of the mind that conceived it. It ignored 
one or two important—and very hard—facts. One is that 
already conscientious members of education committees com- 
plain that membership of an education committee is a full-time 
job. Under this proposal, the gaps would be completely filled up, 
and education committees, and the teacher representatives 
thereon, would sit in endless session. Apart from this, the only 
system which would do away with bureaucracy would be one in 
which schools were isolated units. Inconvenient maxims like 
“ No taxation without representation ” are ignored, and the 
infallibility of the head of these isolated schools is assumed in 
this alternative suggestion. I seem to have heard somewhere— 


possibly only from some irresponsible and harebrained young 


student, fresh from the university or a training college—some- 
thing about old-fashioned heads who repress the enthusiasm of 
young teachers for new ideas and new methods. Have we not 
heard something, too, of assistant teachers asking for outside 
protection against unreasonable and autocratic heads ? But I 
stray from my subject, Mr. Editor; this has nothing to do with 
bureaucracy. 

For years, teachers have been insisting, with very special 
emphasis, on two points: the first is that external examinations 
are vicious and should be abolished, and that reports of progress 
and internal examination by teachers, who know the whole 
school life history of their pupils, should be substituted. The 
second is that there should be the widest possible provision for 
transfer from one type of secondary school to another. To the 
credit of teachers let it be said that they have succeeded in 
Carrying important departmental committees, and indeed 
public opinion, a long way toward the acceptance of their views. 
Memorandum Number Two of the Welsh Department of the 
Board of Education takes the matter a step further, and repre- 
sents the most complete and detailed scheme yet advanced for 
putting into operation proposals so long and so ardently desired 
ty teachers. Complete school records, internal examinations, 
and transfer from school to school all involve more clerical work, 
and, occasionally, the necessity for the manifestation of strength 
of conviction involving the risk of a little local unpopuiarity. 
But these are sequelae inherent in the proposals. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Hockin, seems to doubt the capacity 
and conscientiousness of examining boards, and yet these, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and in the main, 
contain a majority of teacher members. Jt is rather a serious 
reflection on such bodies, to suggest that they will leave all the 


really important work to officials who will secure the removal 
of any examiner who “ shows anv independence.”’ 

The Memorandum proposes that heads of elementary schools 
shall draw up lists, classified into groups A. B. and C., of the pupils 
of appropriate age whom they recommend for admission into 
secondary schools. Mr. Hockin says, ‘‘ In practice it will be very 
dithcult for heads to assign any children to Class C.’’ It would 
be interesting to know why. 

The criticisms in Mr. Hockin's fourth paragraph indicate 
that he is completely out of touch with the practice of the average 
examining body. The Memorandum does not claim to eradicate 
all the evils of the entrance and free place examinations, for 
no system, however carefully devised, can hope to do that. 
Some of the difficulties he mentions will persist until there are 
sufficient places in our secondary schools for all pupils ‘‘ capable 
of profiting thereby.” 

In his fifth and sixth paragraphs he deals with transfer from 
one type of secondary school to another. Here he is mildly 
pessimistic and consistently lacking in confidence in the purity 
of motives of teachers. 

Memorandum Number Two contains a body of proposals 
which are worth trying, These proposals are strictly consistent 
with the development of recent educational thought and 
practice. They involve some addition to the clerical work which 
is inevitable in a good modern school, and some risk of occasional 
unpopularity for teachers, examining boards, and officials (on 
whose indurated integuments “ the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune ”?” will fall without eftect !), but the ultimate 
result should be worth all the trouble. Let Mr. Hockin cheer up. 
Jt is possible that teachers, examining boards, and officials may 
have made some good resolutions for the New Year. 


ADMINISTRATOR. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN MODERN SCHOOLS 


I was chiefly interested in Mr. Richards’s letter in the January 
issue of your Journal, containing a criticism of the Board of 
Education Report No. 82, on the Teaching of French in Modern 
Schools, because he took the opportunity of again attempting a 
devastating attack on the whole position of direct-method 
instruction. Mr. Richards’s letter contains many misleading 
statements and it is easy to answer his criticisms. 

He ridicules the suggestion that we learn languages for con- 
versational purposes. Much nonsense is often talked about 
why we learn modern languages. Only recently the headmaster 
of a Middlesex secondary school, at the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference, gave it as his considered judgment that we are 
wasting our time and money on modern languages; so far as 
he could tell, not one of his pupils had ever had the opportunity 
of using this knowledge in later life. I suppose the best answer 
is that so frequently given by the Prince of Wales, and our 
prominent business men. Certain it is that go-ahead nations like 
Germany and Holland do not despise a branch of learning on 
which they spend more time and money than we do. And for 
Mr. Richards’s information I would state that the direct method 
has not been dropped in Germany, and, far from teing the 
failure he alleges, it is responsible for the high degree of pro- 
ficiency there. Mr. Richards is also in error in attributing tailure 
to the direct method by saving that it is taken up with gusto 
by the youthful teacher, only to be later discarded in disgust. 
That, Sir, is not the failure of the direct method, but the failure 
of certain youthful teachers. But I will speak of that again 
later. 

Your correspondent ridicules, as a corollary to the preceding 
argument, that fluency is not by any means essential to successful 
teaching. I will admit that the degree of fluency required by 
ordinary intercourse abroad is rarely required in the class-room ; 
neverthcless its value is clearly indicated in free composition 
and conversational instruction, unless Mr. Richards proposes to 
delete this from our programme altogether. Certainly fluency 
alone is not enough, as witness the lamentable failure of the 
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FOR USE IN THE TWO YEARS PRECEDING 
THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION 


COMMON ERRORS IN 
FRENCH 
With rapid corrective Exercises 
By C. H. LEATHER, B.A. 
Cloth Boards. 1s. 9d. 160 pages 
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THE PEOPLE’S 
GOVERNMENT 


A First Book of Civics giving some account 
of Local, National, Imperial, and Inter- 
national Government. 
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Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 224 pages 
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THE MASTER PEN 


A Course in Composition, Exercises in English, and a first survey of 1,000 years of English prose. 


By GUY N. POCOCK, M.A. 


Book I. For Pupils of 11-13 years. 192 pages. 1s. 9d. 
Book II. For Pupils of 13-14 years. 160 pages. ls. 9d. 
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FRENCH PLAYS 


Ten Scenes for the Class-room 
By A. F. SACK, B.A. 
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A PRACTICAL APPROACH 
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Illustrated 
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BOOK I 
Cloth Boards. Is. 6d. 144 pages 
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native teacher of the past ; but, surely, to argue that residence 
abroad is no good, because an individual of Mr. Richards’s 
acquaintance spent some years in France and nevertheless still 
possessed a vile accent, is as absurd a piece of loose thinking as 
one can imagine. And unless one has resided abroad one loses the 
finer points of the language, one’s Sprachgefuhi is not so complete 
and sensitive, one has missed much that books alone cannot impart, 
and therefore the man is not a master of his subject who has not 
spent a fairly protracted time amongst the people. It is surely 
enough reason that he should see at first-hand, and thus more 
easily assimilate, the civilization of the race whose language he 
is teaching. 

Mr. Richards seems to think that once we have drilled off 
a few verbs, nouns, and adjectives, that is all we are paid 
for; the rest is eyewash and rubbishy. I maintain, Sir, that, 
on the contrary, the lesson the people have to teach us, through 
their language, is one of the most important aims of the study. 
And that increased travel, by which large numbers of people 
supplement their education in after life, is all to the good, stimu- 
lating, as it does, a more international way of thinking and pro- 
moting friendship among the peoples. This accounts in my 
opinion for as much interest in language learning as reading does, 
and is a powerful argument in favour of that kind of instruction 
which will teach us how to use as fluently as possible the words 
and phrases we acquire. 

That is a question of technique, and the good work of the 
bolder spirits, who struggle on and improve their technique by 
constant thought and careful preparation, must not be ignored 
because the weaker ones are discouraged at first failure and drop 
disconsolately back into time-honoured methods. Yet on 
reading Mr. Richards’s ‘letter one is led into the belief that the 
direct method is moribund, being kept alive only by a few 
fanatics scattered here and there. Does he not know of the 
excellent results, judged by any standards, obtained by direct 
methodists in all parts of England ? Does he not read of improved 
results in the reports of the various examining bodies ? Does he 
not hear of a great improvement in our linguistic attainments 
from the natives themselves in his peregrinations abroad, if he 
allows himself to enjoy such a superfluous and useless luxury ? 

But the technique of direct method is not yet perfect. The 
way is still dim in parts and our task rendered heavy by large 
numbers. Mr. Richards likes to believe that the direct method 
closes its eyes to the necessity for making for grammatical 
exactitude as well as a well-trained ear and a fluent tongue. 
Nobody realizes more than the direct methodist that “ writing 
maketh an exact man.” It is a question of how best to achieve 
the main purpose, which we believe is that of being able freely 
and fairly easily to understand and use the French of Paris, and 
not the French of Stratforde-atte-Bow. Mr. Richards tries to 
give the impression that the consensus of opinion at the 1930 
meeting of the M.L.A. was in favour of a return to gerund- 
grinding methods. That is not the case. Direct-method text- 
books are having increased sales and the method is being con- 
stantly improved. All the authoritative works on method now 
being published pronounce in favour of the direct system, and 
these include the “ Memorandum on the Teaching of Modern 
Languages,” drawn up by a representative body of secondary 
school-teachers in various parts of the country. Dr. Cloudesley 
Brereton, Dr. Hedgcock, and the authors of the Board of 
Education “ Report on the Position of French in Secondary 
Schools ” all are in its favour, and none can call these men 
absurdly young, inexperienced, or foolish. Naturally, in the first 
rush of enthusiasm for any new idea much that is bad, ill-con- 
ceived, and unsuitable is put on the market; this the scoffers 
hold up to ridicule, shutting their eyes to the rest. In the course 
of time, however, when all the various aids to method are co- 
ordinated, when those exercises best suited for memory and 
fluency are more or less perfected, I believe that the gerund- 
grinding business will die as surely as the cause of the classics 
has already died. 

Mr. Richards euphemistically describes his method as the 
“rational’’ one, the one “forming a number of linguistic 
habits.” This is precisely the claim of the direct method, which 
Mr. Richards somewhat jeeringly dismisses as the ‘' merely 
talking method.” Mere talking is often the fault of the young 


and inexperienced ; the poorer-spirited see the paucity of their 
results, and instead of co-ordinating their methods, with a proper 
balance of well-chosen direct-method exercises with their oral 
work, they incontinently attribute their first failure to the 
inherent unsoundness of the method and fall back into the ranks 
of the translators. The difference in the two methods is, shortly, 
this. We prefer the short cut to the formation of linguistic 
habits, by taking the language itself and building it up little by 
little, only using the mother-tongue where necessary ; whereas 
the gerund-grinders believe in going the long way round and try 
to get their pupils to form linguistic habits by the constant 
obtrusion of the mother-tongue. We agree heartily that the 
written exercise makes for accuracy, but we fail entirely to see 
why we must do it by the second-hand way of translation, pre- 
ferring to teach the pupil the valuable lesson of self-expression. 
Which method has more right to be called rational ? Whose 
French is the better, the boy who can say: ‘“ Le chien est un 
animal domestique,” or the boy who can do nothing better than 
bawl out: “ A dog” ? 

Mr. Richards points with contemptuous scorn at those who 
become inspectors (accursed race !), at writers of French and 
German courses, and others of that ilk, and classes himself 
amongst *“ us older and more experienced ones.” I suggest that 
Mr. Richards is suffering from restricted vision. 

I should not like to close without expressing my profound 
satisfaction at having discovered a patch of ground common 
to both Mr. Richards and myself. I, too, believe that the 
continuous narrative as the basis of a course is bad; a story 
long drawn out becomes a thing of horror; it kills instead of 
stimulating interest, and all its literary value is destroyed. 

May I add, in conclusion, that I consider French to be out of 
place altogether in the ‘‘Modern School.” And that, for that 
matter, I object to the ‘‘Modern School” itself and to the 
Dotheboys measure to which it owes its existence. 


Mogden House, SYDNEY W. WELLS. 


Isleworth, W. 


THE POSITION OF EUCLID 


A certain restlessness is noticeable lately among examining 
bodies in connexion with geometry, and is reflected among 
educational publishers. There is less diffdence in mentioning 
Euclid. There seems, in fact, to be a veiled hint of some sort 
of reconciliation with Euclidean methods. 

It is as if the revolutionaries, having successfully deposed 
the hoary monarch, were beginning to waver in their enthusiasm 
for his numerous successors, and to wonder if they had not, after 
all, lost something by the change. A little while ago it was almost 
heresy to mention him. Todo so, was to write oneself reactionary 
or fossil. Those who did not forsake, at least did not openly 
defend him. They merely used him. Is there now a foreshadow- 
ing of a general return to allegiance ? 

The relaxation in syllabuses to the extent of allowing non- 
Euclidean methods was hailed by educational reformers as a 
great victory. Formidable obstacles were removed from the 
beginner's path. New geometries appeared, each more modern 
and anemic than its predecessor. There was competition to 
see who could reduce the science most nearly to the level of an 
interesting pastime. Palatable presentation became the watch- 
word ; mountains were removed and cast into the sea. The 
pilgrim’s progress became a triumphal march ; Jordan divided, 
and the walls of Jericho fell. 

Strange discoveries were made. It was found that difficulties 
were not inherent in geometry ; they were merely due to Euclid’s 
muddle-headed presentation or his Machiavelian skill in making 
mountains out of molehills. 

The more enthusiastic made merry at his expense. Some 
attacked his sequence which posted pons asinorum at the entrance 
like Horatius defending the bridge, and would not let you bisect 
an angle until you knew how todo so. Some flew to paper and 
scissors to prove superposition theorems. Finally, his proofs 
were attacked, and one began to wonder whether he was to be 
allowed common intelligence. 

(Continued on page 170) 
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M°Dougall’s 
CENTURIES OF SONG 


By R. S. THATCHER, M.A., T oe (Oxon.), 
Director of Music at Harrow Schoo 


A NEW SONG BOOK JUST ISSUED “ Easily k best collection I have seen." —A Music Master 


76 Songs, Carols, Rounds, and Catches in Staff Notation 
80 Pages. Paper Cover, 10d., Limp Cloth, 1s. Piano Edition, 8s. net. By post, 8s. 6d. 


Books by C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 


A notable book by a brilliant English Scholar, and one who has the gift of investing even this generally disliked 
subject with intense interest. 

The Exercises are based mainly on the everyday needs and recreations of the pupil. 

The grammatical terms employed are in substantial agreement with the recommendations of the Committee 
on Grammatical Terminology. The author has gleaned many useful hints from the Memoranda of the Assistant 
Masters’ Association on the Teaching of English and from the various reports of the Board of Education. 


232 Pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. In Two Parts. Limp Cloth. Each Is. 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


Many teachers who gave such a kindly welcome to * * Practical English ” and “ Advanced Practical English ” have asked for a companion 
volume for younger classes. In response to this demand “ Introductory Practical ish ” here makes its bow to those youthful students 
whom the surprises which lurk in words never fail to charm. Young explorers of sounds, from the age of 10 onwards, have found these 
excursions into our daily speech both helpful and amusing ; and even spelling has lost some of its terrors when it has become a game. 


For Forms I, II, and III. 104 pages. Limp Cloth. 1s. 6d. 
ADVANCED PRACTICAL ENGLIS 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH Y H 
This volume continues the Exercises in self-expression that 
The most interesting and instructive book of English Exercises have made such a challenging appeal in the author's other work, 
issued. This book and its companion volume are in use in many “ Practical English.” In this work the exercises are so arranged 
of the most important schools. that regular practice is given in every form of written test. 


For Forms III and IV. 128 pages. Cloth Boards. 1s. 9d. For Forms IV, V, and VI. 192 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 


THE MARCH OF HISTORY 


The Splendid New Series which identifies itself with the most Modern Ideas on Historical Teaching—the 
Human Interest—the Lives of the People—the Environment in which they lived down the ages. Every book 
is profusely illustrated from contemporary sources and by specially drawn illustrations. 


FROM THE Se DOE TO THE END OF , THE END OF THE 17th CENTURY TO THE 


LE AGES | EARLY 19th CENTURY, 1689 to 1832 
aa By y E. H. DANCE, MA. PE By W. H. McHAFFIE, M.A., Hons. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S. 
Senior r, Honours School of History, Manchester, , : 
Seriot Hisar. Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 256 pages. Cloth Boards 2s. Sd. 
240 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 4d. ` THE EARLY 19th CENTURY TO THE 
THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE END OF THE PRESENT DAY, 1832 to 1930 (with Retrospect 
17th CENTURY 1760 to 1832) 
By F. T. FUTERS, B.A. (Li 1), and C. M. MARTIN, M.A. By A. BIRNIE, M.A., 
Gi Eora : ! Lecturer in Economic History, Edinburgh University. 
240 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 262 pages. Cloth Boards. 3e. 


MCDQUGALL’S Educational Co., Ltd., 8 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 4 
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After the first flush of triumph had lost its freshness, however, 
a certain uneasiness began to be felt. Something was wanting. 
The army had executed a wonderful and spectacular march 
but had left most of its baggage behind ! The perfectly justifiable 
excisions and modifications of the pioneers had generated among 
their followers a burning thirst for the wholesale removal of 
difficulties at all costs. 


Euclid, as presented and taught in the bad old days, was un- 
doubtedly a bugbear. In the first place, it was not intended for 
boys but for philosophers, and fiercely critical philosophers at 
that. The real fault, however, was not in Euclid, but in 
the incompetent schoolmaster who generally insisted upon a 
verbatim recitation, and cared (and often knew) nothing about 
principles. Many pupils, blessed with good memories, found 
themselves able, by dint of herculean labour, to repeat a goodly 
number of propositions without an error and with as much profit- 
able knowledge and understanding as a gramophone record. 

Now, anything which makes progress quicker or easier is all 
to the good, provided we arrive at the same goal by either route. 
But we must be sure it is the true goal and not a make-believe. 
A boy who is satisfied of the congruence of two triangles by 
cutting out and superimposing, may be said, in a sense, to have 
learned a proposition. He is really only satisfied of the ‘‘ con- 
gruence’”’ of the pieces of paper he has just handled. 

Doing a jigsaw puzzle to prove Euclid 1, 47, will satisfy him 
that it works out in that particular case. But he is bound to 
lose sight of the principle in the mechanical process. He does 
not secure the profound conviction of universal truth, which 
is vitally necessary to a sound grasp of mathematical prin- 
ciples; neither can geometry, treated in this manner, fulfil its 
real function as an engine of independent research. 

It may be, and indeed is, claimed by the ultra-moderns that 
these processes break the ice and lay a foundation for more 
rigorous treatment in the future. It is incumbent then on 
its sponsors to satisfy themselves (and others) of two things. 
First, that this object cannot be better attained by Euclid’s 
methods, intelligently taught, from the beginning; and secondly, 
that it is attained at all by the others; that the two do not, in 
fact, run parallel. 


Otherwise, immoderate reform has merely succeeded in im- 
posing an additional and useless burden. 


E. ASHTON-CAINE., 


TEACHING EFFICIENCY 


The letters published on page 138 of the February issue will 
gratify many readers. But my implications were not intended 
to be clear at first sight. There is widespread talk of an all- 
round 10 per cent drop of salaries as a reduction of manufac- 
turing costs. In terms of pre-War prices the wholesale price 
index numbers are now below Ioo per cent, and the retail price 
numbers falling towards 150 per cent. It is difficult to argue 
against a reduction of War-time bonus when the cost of living 
is falling, as displayed weekly by The Economist. 

It is easy for teachers to believe that their salary scales em- 
bodied no temporary bonus, but only a long-delayed measure 
of justice, and hence that we ought to be immune from a process 
applicable to all other ranks in business and in public employ- 
ment. But that argument will not easily convince the pay- 
masters. Is not the best line of defence for the existing salary 
scales to convince the public that they are getting better teachers 
for these better salaries ? 


For myself I am completely ready to believe that the work 
of the schools is far better, but my faith won’t convince un- 
believers who ask for evidence. To stand the criticism of others 
our case for salaries and scales must pass a preliminary harden- 
ing through the severest possible criticism we can ourselves 
apply to it. 

The increased public demand for more secondary education 
I would accept as by far the most flattering reward for earlier 
labours. But the philistines may say that all that has happened 
is that the headmasters in their speech days have boosted up 
a sort of superstition about schools training “ character,” 


that this bubble needs pricking, and that the magic will 
vanish. 

Hence as advocatus diaboli one may point out that all this talk 
about schools being better organized may only imply that the 
organizers of victory have done their work with such rank and 
file as they could find. Does it not also prove that public 
control through education committees is immeasurably superior 
to private venture in the schools of the past ? But does it prove 
that those who work “at the face,” as they say in the coal-mine, 
are doing their work better ? 

May I put the problem in another way? A distinguished 
foreigner in the University of Königsberg, Dr. M. Keilhacker, 
in the Department of Educational Psychology, is inquiring into 
the development of the sense of justice in schoolboys and into 
the ideals which boys and girls form of what their teachers 
should be. See *“ Zeitschrift fir Pädagogische Psychologie ” 
(Leipzig, January, 1931), in the article ‘‘ Die Frage der Lehrer- 
persénlichkeit vom Schüler aus gesehen.” 

In default of scientific evidence, can we offer him anything 
from English literature—for instance, the long series of school 
story books—as a kind of century-long cinematograph film of 
English school life? Mr. Squeers in “ Nicholas Nickleby,” by 
Charles Dickens, might count as starting point. Oral tradition 
has not quite vanished. Dickens made his inquiries near Barnard 
Castle; how different a school there now! I have been shown 
a house in the street of the Yorkshire village of Bowes, said 
to be the original of Do-the-boys Hall. I have even heard that 
strangers calling there, to verify the legend, found the door 
promptly slammed in their faces. The surviving female relatives 
of Mr. Squeers thought the novelist had dealt unjustly with the 
schoolmaster. Perhaps he worked in a war or post-war epoch, 
when, as we know, things get difficult. I desire to speak humbly. 
I have served in three Yorkshire schools; in one we generally 
spelt WINDER. In another we followed the practical method 
of education into many details. Have you ever cleaned and 
polished plate-glass so clean that distilled water will drain 
off it till the film is thin enough to show diffraction bands of 
colour? Mr. Squeers stands historically for the practical 
method of education: ‘‘ W-1-N-D-E-R, winder, and then he 
goes and cleans it.” 

“Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” by Thomas Hughes, is the next 
landmark—-Rugby between 1828-1842, and an immense step 
forward. When I first read it in the 1870's it seemed highly 
coloured, but probably founded on fact. About 1890 I heard 
it described as not true to school life as then known. 

About 1900 I found a boy reading “ Stalky & Co.” by Kipling. 
I asked, ‘‘ How do you find the masters in that story ; better or 
worse than those you know ? ” The entirely polite answer was: 
‘“‘ Much the same, sir.” I had not dreamt that we were quite 
so bad as that. 

There are numerous romances of school life. Some to the 
greater, others to the lesser glory of the schools whose identity 
they thinly veil. Are we satisfied with them as a picture of 
developing human relations? “ Muggleton College,” on the 
relations between governors and headmaster, seemed rather 
hard on some people I knew. I said to the author how fortunate 
he was to have a body of men who knew so much about edu- 
cation. He said that was exactly the mischief. 

A. H. Gilkes has contributed ‘‘ Boys and Masters” and 
“ The Thing that Hath Been,” the latter on the internal dis- 
cords of the staff. Do we like “ The Loom of Youth ”’ or “ Young 
Woodley ” any better ? Is“ A Dominie Abroad ” a fair repre- 
sentation of the newest humanism, 

Or, is it fairer to say that many authors have used the method 
of delicate satire in seeking to chisel and polish towards perfection 
the image of the schools they loved. Barry Pain’s ‘‘ The Kind- 
ness of the Celestial ” is one such gem. Will some one offer me 
a longer list of school stories suitable to send abroad ? 


Stocksfield, Northumberland. HuGH RICHARDSON. 
[An article on “The Public School in Fiction,” by D. C. 
Temple, M.A., appeared in the April 1927 issue.—Ep.] 
(Continued on page 172) 
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NEW CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CAESAR 
De Bello Gallico I 


Selected extracts graded and arranged, with Test-Papers, Exercises, and a 
Vocabulary, by C. F. C. LETTS. 


Frontispiece. Fcap 8vo. 15. 9d. 


This book contains useful hints on translation ; a careful explanation of ordinary con- 

structions and the way to translate them, followed by exercises consisting of sentences 

taken directly from Caesar which illustrate that particular rule ; and connected passages, 
with footnotes to help the translator. 


THE, CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES 
By E. D. LABORDE i 
Book IV. GREAT AND GREATER BRITAIN 


With 33 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Previously Published :—Book I, People of Other Lands. With 16 illustrations. 1s. 6d. 
Book II. People of Far-Off Lands. With 25 illustrations. 15. 9d. Book II. The Home- 
land. With 21 illustrations. 1s. 9¢. Books V-VIII. In preparation. 


“ Young children who are not interested in these delightful little books must be very hard 
to please. A pleasanter introduction to the study of geography for very young people 
would be hard to imagine.” — Education Outlook. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE EXPANSION 


OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 1500-1930 
By W. H. WOODWARD 
Sixth edition. Crown 8vo. With 10 Maps. 55. 


This new edition has received certain important additions to keep it abreast of modern 

research and criticism; the student moreover will find himself provided with material 

for the intelligent understanding of the present-day problems of the progress and adminis- 
tration of the Empire. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF ENGLISH POETRY 
Edited by EDWARD B. POWLEY 
School edition, 2s. 6d. (Library edition, 4s. 6d. net.) 


This book contains a representative selection of 109 poems from Leigh Hunt to Edmund 
Blunden. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury introduced the Victorians to the “‘ best original 
lyrical pieces and songs ” from Tudor times to 1855. Entrenchment upon the scope of 
that justly famous collection has, in the planning of this book, been avoided ; poets writing 
before 1855 are here represented only if work of theirs is missing from Palgrave’s pages. 


HARROW LECTURES ON EDUCATION 
Edited by T. F. COADE 


A Series of Lectures delivered at the Junior Public School Masters’ Con- 
ference at Harrow in January, 1930. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 
Contributors; Sir Cyril Ashford, Cyril Bailey, F. R. Barry, J. E. Barton, H. Crichton- 
Miller, A. M. Gibson,G. M. Murray-Levick, Cyril Norwood, Sir PercyNunn, A. W. Pickard- 
Cambridge, C. E. Raven, Percy M. Roxby, D. C. Somervell, W. W. Vaughan, Douglas 
White, E. S. Woods, G. H. Woolley. 
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AGE OF ENTRY TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


There has been lately much correspondence in the Press as 
to the age of entry to public schools. Prof. Ernest Barker 
advocates that the age should be advanced to 12, whereas 
at present most pupils leave their preparatory schools between 
13 and 14. Part of the Professor’s desire for the change is 
due to his wish to unify our education and make all primary 
education end between I1 and 12, as it does now in free schools. 
Then the free scholar goes on to a higher-grade school, and Prof. 
Barker would like the preparatory schoolboy to move on to a 
public school at the same time. His ultimate aim probably is 
to make all pupils follow the same programme, although probably 
in different schools. But even on the Continent, where unity 
is much greater than with us, there has been always a difference 
between primary and secondary education. It is very doubtful 
if the middle classes are yet ready to send their children to 
State-aided schools. The last thing a parent admits is that his 
child should have an inferior education to his own. 

All parents who have sent their sons to private preparatory 
schools agree on the value of the last year between 12$ and 13}. 
They do not wish to launch their sons into the broader life of 
public schools too early. In preparatory schools the classes are 
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smaller and the supervision closer than is possible in public 
schools. And would these schools welcome a large accession of 
small boys? Already many of them are overcrowded, some 
exceeding a thousand boys. It is generally agreed that the 
ideal would lie between four hundred and six hundred. The 
objection to early entry does not apply so forcibly to day schools 
as to boarding schools, for when a child lives at home it does not 
matter so much whether he has to mix with older boys. If Prof. 
Barker wishes all children to have a chance of being educated 
together, the only solution seems to be to institute scholarships 
at the preparatory schools for clever boys from elementary 
schools. DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS 


My attention has been directed toa paragraph in your February 
number under the heading “ Boarding and Day Schools,” in 
which it is implied that Mill Hill belongs to the latter category. 
It may prevent misunderstanding if you will allow me to state 
in your columns that Mill Hill is predominantly a Boarding 
School, and that, though day boys are admitted, they are ina 
very small minority. 


Mill Hill School, N.W. 7. M. L. Jacks, Headmaster. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the February Competition is ‘‘ Chardonne,”’ 
proxime accessit, ‘‘ Lacy,” who is asked to send name and 
address. 

The winner of the January Competition was Mr. Allen H. 
Powles, 49 Owlstone Road, Cambridge. 


We classify the twenty-nine versions received as follows : 


Class I (a) Chardonne, Lacy, Tula, Als ob, Demut. 
(b) H. S. W. (Thought I), Fidelis, Hibernia, Winton, 
Damon, Magister, H. S. W. (Thought II), 
Elfrida, 383, Agricola, M. R., Cadwal, R. A. D., 
Anna Knowles Merritt, Cornelia, Dane. 
Class II.—T. E. C., Natalie, A. M. W., Onyx, Standish, 
Also ran, Tempted, J.C. S. 


PASSAGE FROM “‘ Das STUNDENBUCH,” BY RAINER MARIA RILKE. 
(INSEL VERLAG, LEIPZIG.) 
In diesem Dorfe steht das letzte Haus 
so einsam wie das letzte Haus der Welt. 


Die Strasse, die das kleine Dorf nicht hält, 
geht langsam weiter in die Nacht hinaus. 


Das kleine Dorf ist nur ein Übergang 
zwischen zwei Weiten, ahnungsvoll und bang, 
ein Weg an Häusern hin statt eines Stegs. 


Und die das Dorf verlassen, wandern lang, 
und viele sterben vielleicht unterwegs. 


Manchmal steht einer auf beim Abendbrot 
und geht hinaus und geht und geht und geht, — 
weil eine Kirche wo im Osten steht. . 


Und seine Kinder segnen ihn wie tot. 


Und einer, welcher stirbt in seinem Haus, 
bleibt drinnen wohnen, bleibt in Tisch und Glas, 
so das die Kinder in die Welt hinaus 

zu jener Kirche ziehn, die er vergass. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ CHARDONNE ” 
The world’s last house has not a lonelier site 
Than that this village’s last cottage fills. 
The road winds leisurely o’er dales and hills— 
The village checks it not—-into the night. 
The little village is a passage-way 
’Twixt two horizons ominous and grey, 
No bridge it, but a street with houses lined. 
Who leave this village travel night and day, 
And haply journeying thus their death will find. 
Sometimes one rises from his evening bread, 
Goes out and walks and walks for mile on mile— 
For somewhere eastward stands a sacred pile. 
And all his children bless him as if dead. 
And this man dies at home and yet has not 
Left his familiar seat, his plate, his glass ; 
And so to find that church which he forgot 
His children out into the world must pass. 


TRANSLATED BY “ Lacy ” 


Within this hamlet stands the last house lone, 
So lone in all the world might stand the last. 


The street, bevond the village winding past, 
Goes slowly onward to the dark unknown. 


This little hamlet’s but a passage-way 
Between two spaces, grim with mystery, 
A peopled road, that might a bridge have been. 


Who travel, leave the hamlet far away, 
And many die, ere they the goal have seen. 


Oft some one rises, when the meal is spread 
And wanders far, leaving untouched the feast, 
Because a church still beckons in the east. 


His children reverence him, as he were dead. 


One spirit lingers, when the life has flown, | 
By board and glass, as he had done before, 
His children go into the wide unknown, 

As pilgrims to the church that he forswore. 

There is so much ability and poetic taste among our 
competitors that we found this month’s judging very difħ- 
cult. We had to keep firmly before us that correct trans- 
lation must come first, but we were torn by desire to crown 
the poetic talent exhibited throughout Class I. In the end 
we resorted to the weak method of having a sub-division 
for those in Class I who unfortunately missed a point in 
the translation. l 

The difficulty lay in the line, ein Weg an Häusern hin 
statt eines Stegs, and the key to the meaning is the word 
Ubergang at the beginning of the verse. l 

“ Hibernia ” made a wonderful job of a poem that he 
found “ almost incomprehensible without its context. 
“ Fidelis ’’ sub-titles his version “ An Allegory,” and we 
agree. The best comment is provided by “ H. S. W., 
who accompanies his delightful versions with the following 
interpretation : 

“I have assumed that the village is the collective life 
of humanity—the last house being the lonely place which 
each one must reach when life is ending. , 

“ The thoroughfare is identified with the hamlet, and 1s 
merely (nur) an episode in Eternity, or, as the poet puts it, 
a link between two eternities. Here, man is cramped and 
confined by the material necessities of the three-dimensional 


plane. 
(Continued on page 174) 
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STANDARD HISTORIES For 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


** A universal history without a rival in the world will stand as a monument of modern 
scholarship when all the ‘ Ancient’ and the ‘ Medieval’ volumes have been added by 
the Cambridge University Press to the ‘Modern’ Series, long since completed.” 

The Ohne 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY 


Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A. F.B.A., S. A. COOK, Litt.D., F. E. ADCOCK, 
M.A., and M. P. CHARLESWORTH, M.A. (To be completed in 12 
volumes). 

Already published : Volumes I, II, II, and IV, 35s. net each. Volume V, 21s. net. 
Volume VI, 30s. net. Volume VII, 37s. 6d. net. Volume VIII, 35s. net. Volumes of 
Plates prepared by C. T. SELTMAN, M.A., Volumes I, 25s. net; II, 9s. net; III, 12s. 6d. 
net (illustrating Volumes I-VIII of the History). 

When completed, this History will take the reader down to the year A.D. 324, the point 
at which the Cambridge Medieval History begins. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Planned by J. B. BURY, M.A. Edited by J. R. TANNER, Litt.D., C. W. 
PREVITE-ORTON, Litt.D., and Z. N. BROOKE, M.A. To be completed 
in 8 volumes, 6 of which are already published. 


Volumes I and II, 35s. net each. Volumes III-VI, 50s. net each. A portfolio of illustrative 
maps is published with each volume. 

The present work is intended to cover the entire field of European medieval history, and 
in every chapter to sum up recent research upon the subject ; chapters on Medieval Art 
are included. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 


together with the above-mentioned histories constitute a continuous 
history of European peoples from the remote beginnings down to the 
present century. 

Planned by the late LORD ACTON, LL.D. Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, 
Litt.D., Sir G. W. PROTHERO, K.B.E., Litt.D., and Sir STANLEY 
LEATHES, K.C.B., M.A. In 12 volumes. Royal 8vo. 25s. net each. 


Supplementary Volumes: XIII, Genealogical Tables and Lists and General Index- 
25s. net. XIV, Atlas. 4os. net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF INDIA 


To be completed in 6 volumes, 3 of which are already published. 


Volume I, Ancient History. Edited by E. J. RAPSON, M.A. 42s. net. Volume III, 
Turks and Afghans. Edited by Sir WOLSELEY HAIG, K.C.LE. 42s. net. Volume V, 
British India, 1497-1858. Edited by H. H. DODWELL, M.A. 30s. net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


General Editors: J. HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., Litt.D., A. P. NEWTON, 
M.A., D.Lit., and E. A. BENIANS, M.A. To be completed in 8 volumes. 


Already published : Volume I, The Old Empire, from the Beginnings to 1783, 35s. net. 
Volume IV*, British India, 1497-1858. 30s. net. Volume VI, Canada and Newfoundland, 


338. Bet * Also forms Volume V of the Cambridge History of India. 
Full particulars oj any of these works will be sent on application to the 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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‘“ The fourth and fifth stanzas seem to distinguish between 
those who wander aimlessly through and after earthly life, 
of whom many perish, and those who realize, even late, 
that there is a spiritual goal, and whose associates give them 
up as ‘ hopeless.’ 

“ The last stanza deals with the sensualist, sheer revulsion 
from whose materialism causes others to join in the recherche 
de l’ Absolu—to use Balzac’s words.”’ : 


“ 383 ” notices that in the original, lines 1, 14, 4, 16 are 
perfect rhymes. He sends a central ‘“ unwritten ” stanza: 


The road-worn, knocking, meets a clasping hand ; 
Dwells as a guest, and then prepares a home ; 

Yet hears the inward summons: “ Further roam ! 
Why longer sojourn in a stranger land.” 


“M. R’s”’ question whether it means Ein Weg an 
Hausern hin statt eines Stegs ohne Hauser is answered by 
correctly translating Steg as bridge. As to the vagueness 
of the adjectives ahnungsvoll und bang, does not “ M. R.” 
consider these words exactly right ? What is the terror 
of the unknown but a vague terror, receding with every 
step advanced ? But “ M. R.” need not be so humble 
about himself. We do not think him a “ poor translator.” 
Any version in Class I might have won a prize if some other 
had not been one step nearer perfection, which explains 
a point commented on by ‘‘ Winton,” when he won a prize 
with a version that he tells us was done hurriedly. 


Translators in Class II are not necessarily bad. “ T. E. C.,” 
“ Natalie,” and “ A. M. W.” are there because they took 
their own line with regard to the form of their poems ; 
“T. E. C.” sent a nice poem, but not in Rilke’s metre, 
“ Natalie ” and “ A. M. W.” attended to the metre, but 
did not bother much about rhyme. The other competitors 
in Class II will see by comparison with the printed versions 
their errors in translation. 


We thank “ Woodlea ” and “‘ Mik ” for two good versions 
of the Henry Bordeaux dialogue. We are sorry ‘‘ Woodlea’s’’ 
did not reach us the first time. We are quite sure it was 
not mislaid here, but regret ‘‘ Woodlea’s ” disappointment. 

With regard to the “ Sardine’’ poem, we had a very 
interesting and instructive letter from Monsieur R. Hottot. 
He tells us that the couplet 


Pareils aux guillotinés 
la-bas au champ des navets, 


does literally mean the victims of the guillotine, who formerly 
were buried in unconsecrated ground. We are very grateful 
to Monsieur Hottot for his interest, and we wish he lived 
near enough to be within reach of appeals for the help of 
his learned comments on doubtful points. ‘‘ Winton ” and 
cthers ask us to quote in full “ Ah Chem’s ” highly com- 
mended version : 


In their tinfoil coffin shell, 

Full of oil of musty smell, 
Decapitated, pickling, lie 

These bodies small and silvery, 
Like those headless ones that lie 
In the turnip-field down by ! 
They have passed through seas, where nigh 
Grey the shores of Thule lie, 

And ‘neath the sea-mists silvery 
The North Sea in its wizardry . . 
Now, within their tinfoil shell, 
And in oil of musty smell, 

Inns with poisonous foods to sell 
Serve them to their clientele ! 

But far behind the cumulus, 
Their baby souls so piteous 

And artless, wordless anthems tell 
In the Heaven where fishes dwell ; 
In a chill and moon-like sea 
Pallid as consumptives be ; 

The Ocean of Serenity, 

With long bright ripples silvery, 
Where throughout eternity, A 
Nevermore in dread to fly 

Nets nor cormorants for aye, 


Shall swim, when cast their mortal shell, 
Little fishes who live well. 
s $ $ 


Kneeless, handless, dumb—yet thus 
O sardines, pray for us ! 
A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from ‘‘ Sobre Casi 
Nada,” by Julio Camba. (Espasa-Calpe, Bilbao.) 


Los mendigos viven de ser pobres. La miseria es su industria, 
que, a veces, se eleva a la categoria de un arte. Viven de ser 
pobres, y si esto es duro, ya que les obliga a ir sucios, ligeros de 
ropa en el invierno v mal calzados en toda estación, no es menos 
duro el calvario de falso rico, que, sobre un almuerzo de a peseta, 
tiene, a veces, que fumarse un puro de a tres y que adoptar el 
lenguaje y la expresión de un señor a quien acaba de caerle el 
gordo. Quizá algunos mendigos sean verdaderamente pobres— 
en que ramo de la industria prospera todo el mundo é— pero la 
mayorfa van viviendo y no faltan quienes, al morir, dejan 
fortunas considerables dentro de infectos colchones, mientras 
que un escritor, por ejemplo, no deja nunca en España mas 
que el colchén. 

Al suprimir la mendicidad, millares de personas quedarian 
sumidas en la miseria, y entonces, 2 que recurso les quedaría más 
que el de fingirse facultosas y acaudaladas ¿ Comprarian auto- 
móviles, tomarían abonos en el Real, irían a los tes elegantes, 
fundarfan Compañías mineras, crearfan casas de banca.... 
Por mi parte, yo prefiero el profesional de la pobreza al pro- 
fesional de la fortuna. Prefiero a los modernos tipos de mendigo 
el mendigo clásico, que no tiene gastos de representación, y 
gracias al cual, por el precio de un periódico o de una caja de 
cerillas, puedo olvidar todas mis pequefias infamias y hacerme 
la ilusión de que soy un hombre excelente, dotado de un corazón 
generoso y animado de los mejores sentimientos hacia mis 
semejantes. 


Initials, oy a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied bv the coupon printed on page 150, must reach 
the office by the first post on April 1, 1931, addressed 
“PrRiIzE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes—a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of £1 1s. and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and ros. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
school, the selection at this stage being made by the form- 
masters or mistresses concerned. Essays for this com- 
petition, under the conditions stated in the January and 
February issues, are due on March 6th. 


ORAL EXAMINATIONS.—A successful attempt has been made at 
Oxford to abolish the viva voce examination in Pass Moderations 
and Scripture. The excuse for this proposal is that candidates have 
to return to Oxford some davs after the examination for a ten 
minutes’ interview with the examiners. All those who have had 
to do with examinations know that an oral test is one of the 
greatest helps to the examiner. As a general rule it may be 
stated that 25 per cent of the candidates at any examination 
are sure to pass, that another 25 per cent are sure to fail, but 
that the fate of the other 50 per cent is doubtful. Now a short 
interview with a candidate enables an experienced examiner 
to decide any dubious case. The oral distinguishes the older 
from the newer universities, where it should be made equally 
compulsory. 
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With over 25 years’ unparalleled reputation. 


Contractors to H.M. Government. 
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eee DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. ees 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 


It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘Florigene’’ ALLAYS the DUST and 
pup- DIRT up to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of 


any kind), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienicimportance. 


“ Florigene”’ also aids the prevention of sore throats and diseases, and is strongly recommended by 
Medical and other Experts. 
Costly and injurious scrubbing and sprinkling dispensed with. 


These sanitary, sconomic, iabour-saving, &c., advantages are NOT attained by Swesping-Powdsre 
or any other mothod. 


THE “DUST-ALLAYER’ co. 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


Established over 3O years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 


oe 


EARLY in the EASTER VACATION for best results. 


Dry Sweeping alone required. 
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ALLIANCE FRANÇAISE 


Association Nationale 


pour la propagation de la langue francaise dans les 
colonies et a l'étranger 
(reconnue d’utilité publique) 


101 Boulevard Raspail, Paris 


COURS DE VACANCES 


destinés 
aux Français et aux Etrangers 


SESSION de 1931 


ière Série: 1-31 Juillet. 2ème Série: 1-30 Août 
Dans chaque série 


Phonétique expérimentale 
Grammaire historique 
Grammaire usuelle 
Littérature francaise XVIIe, XVIIIe, XIXe siècles 
Rédaction. Prononciation. Diction 
Institutions françaises 
Histoire de l’art français 


At the completion of each course a “certificat d’apti- 


tude ” for the teaching of usual French or a “ diplôme 
supérieur ” may be obtained by examination. 


The prospectus will be sent free of charge. 
101 Boulevard Raspail, Paris. 


Apply : 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK .. net 10/6 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.. oo » 7/6 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK . » 35/- 
THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS ,, 25/- 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.G.1 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 83. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 


Members receive free of charge Le Maftre Phonetique, the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. JONES, University College, London, W.C. 1.). 


New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maftre Phonétique (from 188¥) on application. 


UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE 


HOLIDAY COURSES 


at BAGNERES-DE-BIGORRE, Hautes-Pyrénées 
July 1 to September 8, 1931 


Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced Courses. Phone- 
tics, Grammar, Literature, History, Geography, Conversation 
Classes, Commercial Course, Spanish Course, Translation. 

Higher Course for Teachers only or French masters abroad. 

Examinations and Certificates. 

Excursions in the Pyrénées. Half-Price Tickets. Special 
tickets at reduced prices—Paris-Bagntres—available to all. 
Apply for information to Director, Prof. MARCEL ROTHSCHILD, 
32 Place Marcadieu, Tarbes (Htes-Pyrénées). 
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Tre “MODERN STUDIES” Series 


¢ Volumes newly added to the Series 


LES OUTLAWS DU MISSOURI 
By GUSTAVE AIMART 


Full Vocabulary. 167 pages. Limp Cloth. Price 1s. 3d. 

A Boy’s Story by “the French Fenimore Cooper ” 

dealing with the doings of authentic Red Indians and 

white squatters and their life amid colourful scenes 

of peace and war. The French is clear and simple. 
The text has been shortened considerably. 


MERIMEE: TROIS CONTES 
Edited by C. E. MILLS, B.A., and H. B. MILLS, B.A. 
With Notes, Questionnaires, Exercises, and Vocabulary. 

Limp Cloth. Price 1s. 3d. 


The stories in this edition are Tamango, Les Brigands 
espagnols, and L’ Archéologue et le Brigand (from Carmen). 


MEMOIRES D'UN ANE 

By the COMTESSE DE SÉGUR 

Edited by R. H. PARDOE, B.A. 
With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises on Direct 

Method Lines. 
Limp Cloth. Price 1s. 
The Fifth of the very simple texts for beginners now 
issued in the “ Modern Studies ”? Series. 


MAUPASSANT: DOUZE CONTES 
Edited by R. L. GRÆME RITCHIE, D.Litt. 
With Notes, Questions, and a very full Vocabulary 
containing all but the commonest words. Cloth gilt. 
Price 28. 6d. 

Contents : L’ Aventure de Walter Schnaffs, Les Prisonniers, 
La Peur, A cheval, Le Trou, Mademoiselle Perle, &c, 


¢ Senior Volumes of particular interest 


NOTRE DAME 
By VICTOR HUGO 
Abridged and annotated by DORIS GUNNELL, D.Lit. 
235 pages. Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 
“ All the main points of the story are in this one 
volume, the historical setting is there,.and many 
passages of beautiful description.” —T be Schoolmaster. 


ANTHOLOGIE DU XVI° SIECLE 


FRANCAIS 
By JEAN PLATTARD, Prof. a l’Université de Poitiers. 
With Glossary. 256 pages. Cloth. Price as. 6d. 
Entirely in French. There is a thirty-page Introduction 
on La Renaissance des Lettres. Includes extracts from 
the works of Marguerite de Navarre, Rabelais, Calvin, 
Marot, Ronsard, du Bellay, Jacques Amyot, Montaigne, 
Agrippa d’Aubigné, and many others. 


THREE PLAYS BY MUSSET 
Edited by CLAUDINE I. WILSON, Ph.D. 
With Notes and Glossary. 250 pages. Cloth. Price as. 


Contents : Fantasio, On ne badine pas avec I’ Amour, and 
Carmosine. 


VOLTAIRE 
By Professor R. L. GRAEME RITCHIE, D.Litt. 
Illustrated. 230 pages. Cloth. Price as. 6d. 

“ A very sane estimate of Voltaire’s achievements 
and a brilliantly readable study of Voltaire the man.” 
—L he Schoolmaster. 

The extracts, which occupy some three-fifths of the 

book, are taken from Voltaire’s literary and philoso- 

phical works, chiefly from the Lettres anglaises, Candide, 
Zadig, and the Dictionnaire Philosophique. 


¢ French Courses and Composition Books 


FIRST FRENCH COURSE 
By Prof. RITCHIE and JAMES M. MOORE, M.A. 
Illustrated by GEORGES VALLEE 


Cloth Gilt. Price 18. gd. 
This book gives, clearly and simply, the elements of 
the grammar of the Spoken Language, together with 
ample material for oral practice, in accordance with the 
fundamental principle of the Direct Method. 


SECOND FRENCH COURSE 

By Prof. RITCHIE and JAMES M. MOORE, M.A. 
Illustrated by GEORGES VALLEE 
Cloth Gilt. Price 28. 6d. 

In this volume the aim of the authors is to teach vocabu- 
lary for reading as well as conversation and to supply 
the remaining facts of grammar and syntax which are 

required for the comprehension of French. 


Third Edition 
ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


COMPOSITION 
By Prof. RITCHIE and J. M. MOORE, M.A. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 
The simplicity of the vocabulary used in this Elementary 
French Composition allows the pupil to concentrate on 
constructions. Only the most essential points are dealt 
with, the elementary facts being presented in their 
relation to the tenses of the verb. The book is emi- 
nently suitable for School Certificate work. 


FREE COMPOSITION IN FRENCH 
By C. E. MILLS, B.A., and H. B. MILLS, B.A. 
Illustrated. Price 2s. 

A very practical volume containing a two years’ course. 
Part I provides Preparatory Work leading to the simple 
essay fbr the pre-Matriculation year. Part II deals with 
the complete essay in its various forms. 


Full particulars of the 50 VOLUMES now issued in the “ Modern Studies” Series may be Fad frcm the Publishers 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD.= EDINBURGH 
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A book that 
hils the mark 


The link between 
Past and Present 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF ANCIENT TIMES 


Abridged and Edited from J. H. BREASTED’s Ancient Times by W. HUGHES JONES, 
Education Officer, Royal Air Force. 320 pages, with upwards of 200 illustrations and maps. 3s. 


“ We venture to prophesy that this will be the textbook for lower and middle forms taking 
Ancient History.” —A.M.A. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF ANCIENT TIMES has been adapted from the standard work ANCIENT 
TIMES to meet conditions in those schools whose Lower Middle Form syllabuses include a 
course in ancient history. The book is divided into six sections: Early Mankind in Europe ; 
Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria; Persia; Palestine; Greece; Rome. To a large extent the 
narrative is centred in the pictures. Through the illustrations the reader sees the business of 
the ancient world in daily operation :—man’s tools ; his arts and crafts; his home; his ships; 
and his tombs. The book provides the necessary link between Bible history and world history, 
and adequately paves the way for the study of the classics. 


The publishers will be glad to consider applications for specimen copies of A BrRiEF HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
TimeEs from teachers who wish to examine the book with a view to class use. 


THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE 


With Introduction and Notes by HENRY HUDSON. Edited and revised for school use by 
E. C. BLACK, LL.D., and A. J. GEORGE, Litt.D. Each volume 2s. 6d. (Limp Cloth.) 


The following plays are available : 
As You Like It; Coriolanus ; Hamlet; Henry IV (I); Henry IV (II); Henry V; Julius Caesar ; 
King John; King Lear; Macbeth; Merchant of Venice; Midsummer Night’s Dream; Much 
Ado About Nothing ; Othello; Richard II; Richard III; Romeo and Juliet; Tempest ; Twelfth 


Night. 
READING A SHAKESPEARE PLAY 
32 pages - Is. 


I. Macbeth; As You Like It; Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
II. Hamlet; Julius Caesar; Twelfth Night (In preparation.) 


A complete list of publications in English Language and Literature will be forwarded on 
application to the publishers. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
~ Queen Square London, W.C. 1 
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MANNY 


ARNOLD’S 
ODERN FRENCH SERIES 


General Editor: 
LEBONNOIS, C. de G., M.M., B. és L., 


KING EDWARD’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM 


This series consists of attractive stories, mostly the copyright work of living French writers, and not hitherto 


M. A. 


available for school use. 
various stages ; 


They are carefully abridged, and are provided with notes or exercises appropriate to the 
there are also full vocabularies, while the first two books are brightly illustrated. The junior group 


is generally suited to second vear, the middle group to third year, and the senior group to fourth and fifth yeat 


students. 


JUNIOR GROUP 
Limp cloth, 18. each 
Pototo et la T.S.F. (THERESE LENOTRE) 


Contes de Grand-Père. (LEON PINEAU) 
The above are illustrated. 
Histoire de Blondine. (COMTESSE DE 
SEGUR) 
Gros Flo-flo et le petit Rip. 
(M. DU GENESTCUX.) 


LAVERGNE) 


SÉGUR) 
Toutou à Paris. 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS 


Connected Extracts 
Edited by ELIZABETH D’OyYLEy. 2s. 6d. 


This book, by a skilled anthologist, gives pupils an excellent 
first idea of Jane Austen’s art. There is a short account of her 
life, and synopses of the stories, which include the unfinished 


‘‘ Watsons ” and the recently published early works. 
By THE SAME EDITOR 
Modern Poetry. 2s. Modern Prose. 2s. 6d. 
English Diaries. 2s. 6d. English Letters. 2s. 6d. 
English Essays. 28. 6d. 


THE DISCOVERY OF POETRY 


By P. H. B. Lyon, M.A., M.C., Rector of the Edinburgh 
Academy. 2s. 6d. 


“ One's first thought is, ‘If only I had read a book like this when I was 
fifteen’; one’s second, “And it would be a good thing if every critic and school- 
master were made to read it now.’ In 212 pages Mr. Lyon succeeds in covering 
almost every important phase of English poetry. The book is the exact 
opposite of almost every school-book we have ever seen. It is an introduction 
to poetry, but even more is it an initiation into the ways of poetical 
experience. If every receptive child were coaxed to read it (and there is 
nothing dull in it to overcome) we should be a good deal nearer to becoming 

a fully adult nation than we are at present." — New Statesman. 


SENSIM 


A Systematic Course in Latin Unseens 


By R. D. WorMaALD, M.A., Royal Grammar School, Worcester. 
Two Books. Book I, 1s. 9d. Book II, 2s. 6d. 


A progressive selection of interesting passages, arranged 
under syntax headings and annotated. 
“ The authors are decidedly interesting, for among them are many of whom 


boys at school seldom or never hear, and they offer variety in a ficld in which 
the choice is apt to be narrow.” —Tke Times Educational Supplement. 


All the volumes are attractive in appearance as well as in contents. 


MIDDLE GROUP 
Cloth boards, 18. 6d. each. 


Une folle équipée. (M. DU GENESTOUx) 
Contes français (1° partie). 


Un bon petit diable. 


(M. DU GENESTOUX.) 


Following are first titles: 


SENIOR GROUP 
Cloth boards, 28. each. 


Légendes normandes. (Louis Bascay) 

Monique. (PauL BOURGET) 

Contes français. (2¢™ partie). (JULIE 
LAVERGNE) 

Petite Madame. (A. LICHTENBERGER) 

La petite sæur de Trott. (ANDRÉ 
LICHTENBERGER) 


(J ULIE 


(COMTESSE DE 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE BIOLOGY 


By E. W. SuHann, Ph.D., B.Sc., Rugby School and A. S. 
GILLESPIE, B.Sc., Dauntsey’s School, West Lavington. 


About 320 pages with rooillustrations. Probable price, 48.64. 


Part I is an introduction to the general principles of Biology, 
with some account of the geological and climatic factors. 
Parts II and III cover Plant and Animal Biology from repre- 
sentative types, many of which can be studied in the field as 
well as in the laboratory or classroom. (Ready shorily. 


A JUNIOR SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By F. W. Tickner, D.Litt., M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), Senior History 
Master, Coopers’ Schoo]. Fully Illustrated. 3s. 
“ This book is extremely well written, and, though packed full of facts, is 
by no means dull reading. For the use of senior scholars who possess «me 


ac acquaintance with English history, we can confidently recommend this book.” 
sducation Outlook. 


‘The illustrations, for the most part contemporary with the subject portray ed, 
are a very valuable and helpful part of this admirable little book.""—Te hnical 
Journal, 


A PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY 


By C. B. Tuurston, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., Geography Master, 
Kilburn Grammar School. 
By using the new Book IIa in place of Books II and III where necessity 


this widely popular series may be used as either a four or five year course 
from the age of 11 to School Certificate. All books are profusely illustrated. 


Book I. The Home Region and the Home Land. 160 pages. 28. 3d. 
3d. 


Book II. Africa and Australasia. 160 pages. 2s. 

Book Ila. Britain Overseas. 224 pages. 2s. 9d 
Book III. America. 192 pages. 2s. 6d 
Book IV. Eurasia. 224 pages. 2s. 9d 
Book V. The World. 450 pages. (May also be used separately.) 5s. 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., 41 & 43 MADDOX ST., LONDON, W. ı 
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Directory of Educational Associations 


(This List is Copyright. 


T object is stated only when this is not obvious from 
the title or not known by general repute. Then fol- 
low—(a) The membership total, (b) the yearly subscription, 
(c) the Society’s organ, (d) the telegraphic address, (e) the 
telephone number, (f) the date and place of next annual 
meeting, (g) the (honorary) secretary’s name and office 
address. 

_ Professional Bodies holding a qualifying Entrance Exam- 
ination for membership or fellowship are distinguished thus : 


‘Fellow, F........ ; Associate, A.......2cees ] 


Entries referring to ‘‘ Appointments Boards,” ‘‘ Training 
of Teachers,” ‘‘ University Extension,” will be found 
under these sub-headings. 


The ae no longer appear in the List for reasons 
stated : 


The National Home-Reading Union: ‘‘ has been obliged 
to close down owing to lack of funds.” The Federal 
Lectures Board, a joint concern of the Child Study Society, 
Dalton Association, and the Froebel Society and Junior 
Schools Association, is ‘‘ Not now in existence.” The 
Montessori Society was “ wound up December 31, 1929. 
See International Montessori Society which has succeeded 
it.” The British and Foreign School Society asks us to 
note that ‘‘the publication of the Educational Record has 
now been discontinued.”’ 


We owe our best thanks to Secretaries for their prompti- 
tude in correcting slips. 


In the subjoined list, in addition to Societies and Associations 
directly concerned with educational activities, a certain number 
of other Societies are included. Almost all such institutions, 
however, hold examinations or require other educational quali- 
fications for membership, and have, therefore, direct relationship 
with school or university work. 


Accountants, Chartered, in Ireland, Institute of. 
[Fellow, F.C.A.; Associate, A.C.A.] 261. 
Associate in Practice, £4 4s.; Associate not in Practice, 
{1 1s. (e) Dublin 45017. (f) May, 1931. Mr. Gabriel Brock, 
41-42 Dawson Street, Dublin. 


Accountants, Institute of Chartered, in England and Wales. 
[Fellow, F.C.A.; Associate, A.C.A.] 9,468. Fellows: 
London, £5 58.; Country, £3 3s.; Associates, £2 2s. and 
{1 ıs. (c) The Accountant. (d) Unravel, Ave, London. 
(e) Metropolitan 6731. (f) May, 1931, at Hall. Hon. 
George Colville, M.B.E., Moorgate Place, E.C. 2. 

Accountant-Lecturers’ Association. 

To provide an organization for accountants engaged in 
teaching and lecturing. Members must be Chartered or In- 
corporated Accountants. tos. 6d. (c) Own Bulletin. (e) 
Clissold 3134. (f) London, October, 1931. Mr. M. Mous- 
tardier, F.S.A.A., F.C.1.S., 69 Downs Road, E. 5. 

Actuaries, Institute of. 

[Fellow, F.I.A.; Associate, A.I.A.] 1,180. Fellow, £3 3s. ; 
Associate, {2 28.; Students, {1 1s. (c) Own Journal. 
(eì) Holborn 1710. (f) First Monday in June. E. F. 
Spurgeon and R. C. Simmonds; Assistant Secretary, S. H. 
Jarvis, Staple Inn Hall, W.C. 1. 


Adult Education, British Institute of. 
(Great Britain and Northern Ireland.) Promote Adult 
Education in society. 650. 6s. to {2 2s. Journal of Adult 
Education. (e) Museum 9116. (f) May, 1931, London. 
Mr. J. W. Brown, 39 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 

Adult Education, World Association for. 

To promote co-operation between adult educational institu- 
tions. 1,500. 6s. (c) Own Quarterly Bulletin. (d) Worladult, 
Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0867. (f) August 18-22, 


1931, Vienna. Miss Dorothy W. Jones, 16 Russell Square, 
W.C. ır. 


Adult School Union, National. 
Adult education and social service. 50,000. (c) One and All. 
(d) Aduscolun phone London. (e) Museum 5492. (f) March 
7-8, 1931, London. Mr. Ernest Dodgshun, B.A., 30 Blooms- 
bury Street, W.C. 1. 


Fellows, £6 6s. ; 


Reproduction is forbidden.) 
Agricultural Examination Board, National. 


[Agriculture, N.D.A.] Apply to the Secretary, Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, 16 Bedford Square, W.C. 1 ; 
or Secretary, Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
8 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh. 


American University Union, British Division. 


To serve as a bond between the Universities of the United 
States and those of European nations. Students and 
graduates of American universities become automatically 
members. (e) Museum 5077. Mrs. D. R. Dalton, 1 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Anglo-Austrian Committee for the Interchange of Teachers and 
Students. Mrs. Cowie, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Anglo-Belgian Union, Educational Sub-Committee. 
800. £1. (d) Albemany, Piccy, London. (e) Regent 5349. 
Mr. Algernon Maudslay, C.B.E., 35 Albemarle Street, W. I. 


Anglo-Danish Students’ Bureau. 
To give information on university and general educational 
matters. (d) Uniburb. (e) Museum 4108. Mr. J. H. Helweg, 
88a Gower Street, W.C. I. 


Anglo-German Academic Bureau. 

Exchange schemes for students and teachers. (d) Angerab, 
Westcent, London, (e) Museum 6113/4. Dr. jur. Ernst 
Deissmann, 58 Gordon Square, London, W.C. r. 


Apothecaries of London, Society of. l : 
[Licentiate, L.M.S.S.A.] (e) City 6034. Mr. R. Silby Lewis, 
M.A., LL.B., Registrar, Apothecaries’ Hall, Water Lane, 
E.C. 4. 


APPOINTMENTS BOARDS. 


University of Birmingham. 
(e) B'ham Cent. 2149. Mr. D. J. Cameron, M.A., The 
University, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


University of Cambridge. 
(d) Appointments, Cambridge. (e) 627. Mr. H. A. Roberts, 
M.A., Secretary; Assistant Secretaries: Mr. R. S. Good- 
child, M.A. (Education); Mr. O. V. Guy, D.S.O., M.C., 
M.A., and Mr. W. N. C. van Grutten, O.B.E., M.C., 
M.A., A.M.Inst.C.E. (Engineering). University Offices, 
St. Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. 


Durham Colleges. 
(d) University Offices, Durham. (e) Durham 10. Mr. H.G. 
Theodosius, University Offices, 38 N. Bailey, Durham. 


University of Edinburgh. 
Mr. T. A. Joynt, The University, Edinburgh. 


University of Glasgow. 
(e) Westen, 3999. Mr. J. Thomson, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.R.S.E., The University, Glasgow. 


University of Leeds. 
(d Leeds University. (e) Leeds 20251. 
B.Sc. (Lond.), The University, Leeds. 


University of Liverpool. l 
(e) Royal 5460. Mr. S. Pryce Parry, M.A., The University, 
Liverpool. 

University of London. 
5s. (d) Becomburo, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 6344. 
Mr. H. J. Crawford, B.A., 46 Russell Square, W.C. I. 


Oxford University Appointments Committee. 
(d) Appointments, Oxford. (e) Oxford 3225. Secretary, 
Mr. C. E. D. Peters; Educational Secretary, Mr. E. A. 
Greswell, Acland House, 40 Broad Street, Oxford. 


University of St. Andrews. ae 
(e) St. Andrews 35. Mr. David J. B. Ritchie, B.L., The 
University, St. Andrews. 


University of Sheffield. 
To advise students and prospective students. (d) University, . 
Sheffield. (e) 24337. Mr. J. R. Clarke, M.Sc., F.Inst.P., 
The University, Sheffield. 


University of Wales. 
5s. (d) University, Cardiff. (e) 1785. Mr. D. Brynmor 
Anthony, M.C., M.A., University Registry, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff. 


Mr. W. R. Grist, 
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Archaeological Aids Committee. Association for Reform of 
Latin Teaching. 
To supply visible and tangible aids to the teaching of 
antiquity in schools. 27. 10s. 6d. (c) Latin Teaching. 
(f) January, 1932. Miss E. M. Weavers, West Ham High 
School, London, E. 15. 


Architects, Royal Institute of British. 
[Fellow, F.R.I.B.A.; Associate, A.R.I.B.A.; Licentiate, 
L.R.I.B.A.] 1,614. Fellows, £5 58.; 2,645 Associates, 
£3 3S.; 2,033 Licentiates, £3 3s. (c) Own Journal. (d) 
Ribazo, Piccy, London. (e) Mayfair 0434 and 0435. (f) 
May 11, 1931, London. Mr. Ian MacAlister, M.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W. I. 


Architectural Education, Board of, Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 
Mr. Everard J. Haynes, B.A. (Oxon.), 9 Conduit Street, W. 1. 


Art Masters, National Society of. 
[Fellows, F.S.A.M.] 900. £1 11s. 6d. (full-time teaches) ; 
15s. (part-time). Probationary Members, tos. 6d. (c) Own 
Journal, (e) Museum 0658 and 0659. (f) January. Mr. Alfred 
Shuttleworth, A.R.C.A., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. I. 


Arts, Royal Society of. 
3,000. £3 38. (c) Own Journal. (d) Praxiteles, Westrand, 
London. (e) Temple Bar 8274. (f) June, at Society’s House. 
Mr. G. K. Menzies, M.A., 18 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


Art Teachers’ Guild. 
For those interested in the teaching of Art. 375. I5s. 
(c) The Record. (f) January, 1932. Miss M. Lenn, 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


aaan: Masters in Secondary Schools, Incorporated Association 
or. 
9,000. £22s. (c) The A.M.A.and Year Book. (d) Incorama, 
Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0658, 0659, and 3433. (f) 
January, 1932. Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. I. 


Assistant Mistresses in Secondary Schools, Association of 
(Incorporated). 
7,000. £I; Associate, 5s. (e) Museum 0658 and 0659. 
(f) January, 1932, University College, London. Mrs. Gordon 
Wilson, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Associated Board of The Royal Academy of Music and The Royal 
College of Music for Local Examinations in Music. 

(d) Associa, London. (e) Museum, 1710. (f) July. Mr. James 
Muir, 14 and 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 

Blind, College of Teachers of the. 
400. 10s. (c) The Teacher of the Blind. (e) Museum 9701. 
(f) June, London. Miss M. M. R. Garaway, National Insti- 
tute for the Blind, Great Portland Street, W. I. 


Board of Education. 
(e) Victoria 9800. 
hall, S.W. 1. 

Board of Education Library. 

Open Monday to Friday, 10-5; 
Charles Street, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 

Book-Keeping Teachers, Association of (Ltd. by Guarantee). 
[Fellow, F.B.T.; Associate, A.B.T.; Member, M.B.T.] 
500. Fellows, 12s. 6d.; Associates, 1os.; Members, 5s. 
(c) The Book-Keepers’ Magazine. (e) Gillingham (Kent) 5765. 
(f) February 27, 1932, Essex Hall, Essex Street, London. 
Mr. W. J. A. Knight-Rawlings, F.1.S.A., 109 Rock Avenue, 
Gillingham, Kent. 

British and Foreign School Society. 

The promotion of popular education at home and abroad. 
£1 1s.; Life, {10 10s. (e) Central'7969. Mr. G. W. Knowles, 
114 Temple Chambers, E.C. 4. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


National Central Library. 
Lends books through local public, county, or university 
libraries. Books in print costing less than 6s., fiction, and 
the set textbooks required for examinations are not sup- 
plied. Every endeavour is made to supply any other type 
of book, pamphlet, or periodical. No charge, other than 
the cost of postage, is made for the loan of books. Applica- 
tions must be made through the librarian of the local 
library and not direct to the National Central Library, 
Galen Place, Bury Street, London, W.C. I. 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

3,500. Life, £15; annual, £1 1os.and £1. (c) Annual Report. 
(d) Sciasoc. (e) Gerrard 7213. Mr. O. J. R. Howarth, O.B.E., 


Sir Aubrey V. Symonds, K.C.B., White- 


Saturday, 10-1. King 


OF EDUCATION [MARCH, 1931 


Burlington House, W.1. Educational Science Section: 
Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 29 Gordon Square, 
W.C. 1. 


British Universities League of Nations Society. 

“ To promote international understanding ; to study inter- 
national relations; and to make known the aims and 
activities of the League of Nations.” 5,000. Minimum, Is. 
(d) Freenats, Knights, London. (e) Sloane 6161. (f) 
Last week in July, 1931, London. Hon. Sec., Mr. C. W. 
Judd; Sec., Mr. Norman H. Poole, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Bureau of Education, The International. 
To serve as a clearing-house for educational information and 
to promote international relations in the field of education. 
The majority of members are governments. (c) Own 
Bulletin. (d) Intereduc, Geneva. Miss Marie Butts, 
44 rue des Maraichers, Geneva. 


Bureau of Public Education. 
To collect and to distribute information on public education. 
71. 58. (d) Edulabasso, Holb., London. (e) Museum 5750. 
Miss M. L. Simeon, 10 Harpur Street, London, W.C. I. 


Cadet Association, Public Secondary Schools. . 
go Affiliated Corps. £1 1s. per Corps. (c) Camp Magazine. 
(f) January, 1932,in London. Cadet Lt.-Col. J.Huck,O.B.E.. 
Stationers’ School, Hornsey, London, N. 8. 


Cambridge Highest Grade Schools Examinations Syndicate. 
(e) Cambridge 1658. Mr. T. G. Bedford, M.A., 61a St. 
Andrew's Street, Cambridge. 


Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate. — : 
(d) Syndicate, Cambridge. (e) Cambridge 579. Mr. W.N. 
Williams, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


Catholic Colleges and Convent Schools, Conference of. 
202. £1. Very Rev. Mgr. Gonne, M.A., St. Bede’s College, 


Manchester. 


Central Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers Associstion 
(Incorporated). 
To give advice to educated women on the subject of careers, 
training, and suitable work. (c) Women’s Employment. 
(d) Centembur, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 7396. 
Miss M. G. Spencer, O.B.E., 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Central Welsh Board. 
Cardiff. 


Chemistry, Institute of (Royal Charter, 1885 ; Founded 1877). _ 
[Fellow, F.I.C.; Associate, A.I.C.) Fellows, 1,932, £2 28. 
Associates, 3,915, £I 11s. 6d.; Students, 701, 10s. (c) 
Journal and Proceedings. (e) Museum 2406. (f) March 1, 
1932, at the Institute. Mr. Richard B. Pilcher, O.B.E., 
F.C.I.S., 30 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Child Study Association of America. 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Child Study Society, London. J 
For the scientific study of children. 300. ros. 6d. an 
73. 6d. (c) Proceedings. (e) Sloane 8438. (f) May 7. er 
Mrs. I. M. Jarman, B.Sc., 90 Buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W. I. 


Choir Schools Association. 7 
To discuss matters connected with the curriculum and life 
of cathedral and other choir schools. HeadmastershiP 
of Choir School. 32. ros. (f) January, 1932, London. 
Revs. R. H. Couchman, S. Senior, Choir House, Dzan 3 
Court, E.C. 4. 


Church Education Corporation. 


(d) 34, c/o Citizenry, Churton, London. (e) Victoria 3319- 


Mr. Chas. C. Osborne, 34 Denison House, Westminster, 
S.W. I. 

Church Schoolmasters’ and Schoolmistresses’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion. 


14,000. 28. 6d. (c) School Guardian. (d) Nat. Society Ms 
(e) Franklin 6435. (f) June, London. Mr. Tom M. Pettitt, 
21 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Class Teachers, National Federation of. ae 
(f) September, 1931. Mr. W. H. Robinson, 268 Elles 
Road, Sheffield. 


Classical Association. le) 


dings. 
2,400. 5s. and 5s. entrance fee. (c) Own Procee C Gedge, 


Mayfair 0732. (f) April, 1932, Reading. Miss E. Wi. 


M. å., Triangle Offices, 61 South Molton Street, London, 
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College of Preceptors. 
[Fellow, F.C.P.; Licentiate, L.C.P.; Associate, A.C.P.] 
700. Ios, 6d., holders of College diplomas; £1 1s. others. 
(c) The Journal of Education. (d) Preceptors, Westcent, 
London. (e) Holborn 7548. (f) March 27, 1931, at Office. 
Mr. G. Chalmers, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


Commerce Degree Bureau. 
University of London. Assists External Students studying 
for London B.Com. Degree and other analogous work. 
(d) Becomburo, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 6344. 
Mr. H. J. Crawford, B.A., 46 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Commerce, Faculty of Teachers in. 
(Fellows, F.F.T.Com.; Associates, A.F.T.Com.] 800. 
Fellows, {1 1s.; Associates, 15s. (c) Teacher in Commerce. 
(f) Whitsuntide, Southport. Mr. C. V. Young, A.C.I.S., 
F.F.T.Com., 41 Kirkley Road, Wimbledon, London, S.W. 19. 


Commercial Education, British Association for. 
200. Collective members, {2 2s.; individual members, 
7s. 6d. (f) March-April, 1931, London. Mr. N. Skene Smith, 
London School of Economics, Houghton Street, W.C. 2. 


Commercial Education, International Association for. 
2,000. Collective members, {1 ; individual members, 2s. 6d. 
(c) International Review for Commercial Education. (f) 
July or August, 1932, London. Dr. Y. Dubosq, Valerius- 
straat, 298, Amsterdam, British Representative : N. Skene 
Smith, Bankfield, Cavendish Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


Commercial Teachers, The Incorporated Society of. 
[Fellow, F.C.T. ; Associate, A.C.T.] 200. 12s. 6d. (c) The 
Commercial Teacher. (e) City, Manchester 0188. (f) July, 
Manchester. Mr. T. Booth Brown, 63 Deansgate Arcade, 
Manchester. 

Conference of Educational Associations. 
Affiliated associations, 50. Not exceeding 1,000 members, 
£2 12s. 6d.; 1,000—-2,000, £3 138. 6d.; 2,000-3,000, 
£4 148. 6d.; 3,000-5,000, £5 158. 6d.; 5,000-8,000, 
£6 16s. 6d.; over 8,000, {10 ros. (c) Report issued in 
March. (e) Museum 0658. (f) January, 1932. University 
College, London. Miss M. A. Challen, B.A., 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 

Continuative Teachers’ Association. 
Those engaged in the work of the L.C.C. Evening Institutes. 
1,000, 2s. (c) The Continuative Teacher. (f) December, 
1931, London Day Training College, Mr. W. J. Kenyon, 
33 Queen's Road, Finsbury Park, N. 4. 

County Councils Association. 
(c) Official Gazette. (d) Combined, Churton, London. 
(e) Victoria 0299. (f) March 25, 1931, London. Mr. S. M. 
Johnson, 84 Eccleston Square, S.W. I. 

Dairy Examination Board, National. 
(Dairying, N.D.D.] Apply to Secretary, National Dairy 
Examination Board, 16 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 

Dalcroze Eurhythmics, London School of. 
(d) Eurhythm, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 2294. 
Miss Alice Weber, 23 Store Street, W.C. 1. 

Dalcroze Society, Inc., The. 
217. Teachers, 7s. 6d.; non-Teachers, 103. 6d.; Life 


Membership, £5 59. (c) The Journal. (e) Museum 2294. (f) At 
end of year. Miss Dorothy Howard, 23 Store Street, W.C. 1. 


Dalton Association. 
130. 58. Teachers; ros. non-Teachers. (c) New Ideals 
Quarterly. (e) Kensington 9929. (f) January, 1932. 


Conference of Educational Associations, University College, 
Gower Street, W.C. 1. Miss Belle Rennie, 20 Princes 
Gardens, London, S.W. 7. 

Deaf, Council of Principals of Institutions and Schools for the. 
70. 58. (d) Deaf Institution, Derby. (e) 953 Derby. (f) 
September, 1931, London. Mr. W. Carey Roe, B.A., Royal 
Institution for the Deaf, Derby. 

Deaf, National College of Teachers of. 

500. 10s. (c) Teacher of the Deaf. (e) Sydenham 3744. 

(f) March 14, 1931, Baptist Church House. Mr. H. Clegg, 

School for the Deaf, Versailles Road, Anerley, S.E. 20. 
Deaf, Teachers of the, National College of, Incorporated, Scoto- 

Irish Branch. 

To further the cause of deaf education. 100. 1083. (c) Teacher 

of the Deaf. (e) Langside 162. Mr. G. Sibley Haycock, 

F.E.1.S., Langside School for the Deaf, Glasgow. 

Deaf, Union of Teachers of, on the Pure Oral System. 

70. 2s. 6d. (e) Battersea oo14. (f) April (end of). 
Miss G. F. Vines, 101 Nightingale Lane, London, S.W. 12. 


Dental Board of the United Kingdom. 
(d) Dentiboard, Eusroad, London. (e) Langham 2727. (f) 
May, at Office. Mr. Norman C. King, 44 Hallam Street, 
ri 
Directors and Secretaries for Education, Association of. 
245. £22s.and £3 3s. (f) January, 1932, London. Mr. F.H. 
Toyne, B.A., 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 
Domestic Studies, National Council for. 
(e) Museum 0658. (f) November, London. Examination 
Secretary, Miss K. M. Buck, 30 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
Domestic Subjects, Association of Teachers of. 
2,000. 158. (c) Housecraft. (e) Museum 0658. (f) June 13, 
1931, York. Miss K. M. Buck, 30 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
Drawing Society, The Royal. Incorporated 1902. 
(d) Roydrasoc Parl, London. (e) Victoria 5933. (f) January, 
1932. Miss E. Rust, 18 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 
S.W. 1. 
East Midland Educational Union. 
110. (c) Own Report, Handbook, and Prospectus. 
Nottingham. (e) 2972. (f) June, 1931, Lincoln. 
Hitchman, 14 Shakespeare Street, Nottingham. 


Education snr wry (England, Wales, and Northern Ireland), 
on OI. 
260. 3 to 19 guineas. (c) Education. (f) First week in 
June, Eastbourne. Mr. Percival Sharp, Thornhurst, Clarke- 
house Road, Sheffield. 

Education Committees in Scotland, Association of. 

37. (e) Edinburgh (Central 23620). Mr. W. H. Mill, Solicitor, 
Supreme Courts, 58 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 

Education in Industry and Commerce, The Association for. 

For the encouragement of definite educational work in 
industrial and commercial undertakings. 80 (chiefly fit ms). 
Associated firms, £5 58.; individuals, {1 1s. (c) Annual 
and Special Reports. (f) June, 1931, London. Mr. J. Knox, 
M.A., Port Sunlight, Cheshire. 

Educational Committees, Wales and Monmouthshire, Federation of. 
30. Every L.E.A. in Wales now in membership. £2 2s. to 
£8 8s., according to population. (e) 249 Merthyr Tydfil. 
Mr. Rhys Elias, M.A., Director of Education, Town Hall, 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

Educational Handwork Association. 

4,000. 58. (c) Educational Handwork. (f) May 23, 1931, 
London. Mr. Wm. Osborn, 24 St. Ives Grove, Armley, 
Leeds. 

Educational Institute of Sootland. 


For those engaged in teaching in Scotland. 


(d) Emeu, 
Mr. L. 


[Fellow, 


F.E.1.S.] Over 24,000. £1 23. 6d. (c) Scottish Educational 
Journal, (d) Institute, Edinburgh. (e) Edinburgh 23216 
and 23217. (f) June 5 and 6, 1931. Mr. T. Henderson, 


B.Sc.. F.E.1.S., 47 Moray Place, Edinburgh. 

Educational Institutions, Union of. 
79. (d) Unedin, Birmingham. (e) Central 3788. (f) October 
17, 1931, Birmingham. Mr. A. Percy Dent, A.I.S.A., 
174 Corporation Street, Birmingham. 

Educational Settlements Association. 
Adult Education through Settlements and Residential 
College. Minimum, {1 1s. (c) The Common Room. (d) 
Educadult Kincross, London. (e) Museum 2533. (f) July 
18-20, 1931, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Mr. William 
Hazelton, Mary Ward House, Tavistock Place, W.C. 1. 

English Folk Dance Society. 
1,600 London, 16,590 County Branches. £1 Is. and tos. 6d. 
(Country). (c) Journal and E.F.D.S. News. (d) Gulliver 
2206. The Secretary, Cecil Sharp House, 2 Regent’s Park 
Road, N.W. 1. 


English-Speaking Union. 
To bring together the English-speaking peoples of the world. 
31,140. 1 to 4 guineas. (c) The Landmark. (d) Enginguni, 
Ardley, London. (e) Mayfair 7400 (ten lines). (f) April, 
1931, Dartmouth House. Mr. A. E. Johns, Dartmouth 
House, 37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, W. 1. 


Federal Council of Associations of Teachers in Bristol, Somerset, 
Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire. 
40. £1 ıs. (f) November 13, 1931. Mr. A. R. Iveson, 
M.Coll.H., A.C.P., Hursley Hill, Whitchurch, Bristol. 


Federation of University Women’s Camps for Schoolgirls. 
To help officers and girls to enter more fully into the fellow- 
ship of the Christian Church. (c) Camp Annual. (e) 
Vic. 6963. Miss Marjorie E. T. Stewart, 170 Victoria Street, 
S.W. 1. 
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Friends, Central Education Committee of the Society of. 
(1) General Education: Mr. Francis H. Knight, M.A., 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W. 1. (e) Museum 8164. 
(2) Sunday Schools and Children’s Work: Friends’ House, 
Euston Road, N.W. 1. (e) Museum 8164. (3) Adult Educa- 
tion: Mr. R. Davis, Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 
(e) Selly Oak 8. 

Friends’ Guild of Teachers. 
325. 5s. (c) Own Annual Report. (f) Birmingham, January, 
1932. Mr. Gerald Littleboy, M.A., Sidcot School, Wins- 
combe, Somerset. 


Froebel Educational Institute, The Incorporated. 
Training College for Teachers and Preparatory School, 
Grove House, Roehampton Lane, S.W. 15. 
Demonstration School, Colet Gardens, W. 14. 


Froebel Society and Junior Schools Association. (Founded 1874.) 
To further the best methods and ideals in education. 2,000. 
7s. 6d. for London members, 5s. for country members. 
(c) Child Life. (e) Holborn 7544. (f) January, 1932. 
Miss M. G. Ostle, 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 

Froebel Union, National. 

The Examining Board for the Froebel examinations. 
(e) Temple Bar 6245. Miss H. M. C. Coutts, B.Sc., 18 Adam 
Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 

Geographical Association. 

To encourage the study of geography. 4,233. ros. and 6s. 
(c) Geography. (d) Fleure, University, Manchester. (f) 
April 10-13, 1931, Manchester ; January 6-8, 1932, London. 
Prof. H. J. Fleure, D.Sc., c/o Municipal High School of 
Commerce, Princess Street, Manchester. 


Gilchrist Educational] Trust. 
(e) Central 5928. The Very Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, Litt.D., 
1 Plowden Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 


Girls’ Public Day School Trust, Ltd., The. 
(e) Victoria 5835. (f) July, 1931, Broadway Court, West- 
minster. Mr. A. Maclean, Barrister-at-Law, Broadway 
Court, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. 
Charter, 1848.) 

Free Annuitics to the aged, Homes for the aged, Holiday 
Home, financial assistance in temporary difficulties, free 
Employment Bureau. Ladics following the profession of a 
governess whether members or not are eligible for assistance. 
tos. (e) Temple Bar 4921. (f) May 1, 1931, Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, W.C. 2. Mr. A. F. Mullins, 
5 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


Graduates, London, The Twentieth Century Society of. 
750. 2s. 6d. (e) Museum 0937. Mr. G. F. Troup Horne, 
BM.XXth, London, W.C. 1. 


Graduates in Music, Union of. 
600. 58. (c) Own Roll. Mr. Charles Long, Mus.B., Oxon., 
c/o University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 

Guildhall School of Music. i 
(d) Euphonium, Fleet, London. (e) Central 4459. Mr. H. 
Saxe Wyndham, John Carpenter Street, Victoria Embank- 
ment, E.C. 4. 

Handicraft Teachers, The Institute of (Incorporated). 
To promote educational handwork and the professional 
interests of its members. [The Institute’s College of Handi- 
craft: Fellow, F.Coll.H.; Member, M.Coll.H.; Associate, 
A.Coll.H.1; 1,400. 178. 6d. (c) Practical Education and 
School Crafts and The Junior Craftsman. (f) Easter, 1931, 
Morecambe. Mr. A. R. Gregory, 124 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. 


Headmasters’ Conference. . 
To discuss educational questions which affect schools in 
close connexion with Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 
178 (including 27 Oversea Dominion Schools). £1 Is. 
(c) Own Bulletin. (d) 54 Temple. (e) Central 0251. (f) 
December, 1930, Cheltenham College. Mr. W. Bulkeley- 
Evans, C.B.E., LL.D., 5 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 


Headmasters, Incorporated Association of. 
840. {2 2s. (c) Own Review. (e) Museum 0658-0659. 
(f) January 5 and 6, 1932, Guildhall, London. Mr. W. 
Jenkyn Thomas, Hackney Downs School, Clapton, London, 
E.s, and Mr. F. R. Hurlstone Jones, Holloway School, 
Hilldrop Road, N. 7. 29 Gordon Square, W.C. I. 
Headmistresses’ Association (Incorporated 1896). 
565. {2 2s. (minimum) ; Overseas, £1 1s. (e) Museum 0658. 
(f) June 19 and 20, 1931, Clifton High School. Miss Ruth 
Young, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. I. 


(Incorporated by Royal 


Head Teachers, National Association of. 
9,017. 5s. (c) Head Teachers’ Review. (e) Sydenham 4126, 
(f) May 23-26, 1931, Portsmouth. Mr. T. G. Tibbey, M.A., 
16 Tyson Road, London, S.E. 23. 

Historical Association, The. 
4,750. Ios. or 5s. (c) History. (e) Museum 6848. (f) January, 
oe London. Mr. F. J. Weaver, M.A., 22 Russell Square, 
W.C. r. 

Hygiene, Institute of (Incorporated by Royal Charter). 
2,000. Fellow, £2 2s.; Member, £1 1s.; Associate, Ios. 6d. 
(c) Own Journal. (d) Saluminate Wesdo. (e) Langham 4200. 
(f) March, 1931. Mr. A. Seymour Harding, F.S.S., 28 
Portland Place, W. 1. 


Independent Schools Association, Incorporated. 
To protect the interests of efficient schools under private 


management. 1,000. £1 1s. (c) The Independent School. 
(e) South 1574. (f) January, 1932, Unive:sity College, 
London. Rev. C. Whitfield, M.A., St. Hilda’s, Moseley, 


Birmingham. 

Inspectors of Schools and Educational Organizers, National 
Association of. 
250. £1 1s. (e) Palmer’s Green 2851. (f) October, 1931, 
London Day Training College. Mr. W. L. Timms, Amberley 
House, Amberley Road, Palmer’s Green, London, N. 13. 

Institut Français du Royaume Uni. 
To promote knowledge of French language, history, thought, 
life, &c. Lectures, 1, 3, or 5 guineas per annum, with 
special reductions to teachers. There are many other 
activities. (e) Kensington 9411, 9412. Secretary, I-7 Crom- 
well Gardens, S.W. 7. 

Inter-Collegiate Scholarships Board, London. 
To hold a Combined Examination for Entrance Scholar- 
ships tenable at certain Colleges and Schools of the Univer- 
sity of London. Mr. S. C. Ranner, M.A., Medical School, 
King’s College Hospital, Denmark Hill, S.E. 5. 

International Educational Society. 
The use of the latest mechanical devices, especially the 
gramophone, for education. (e) Victoria 1868. The Secre- 
tary, 26 Buckingham Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

Ireland, Association of Secondary Teachers. 
To safeguard rights of lay Secondary Teachers. 300. 
Members, £2 Ics. in ten monthly payments of 5s. ; and 
Associates, {I 5s. in ten monthly payments of 2s. 6d. 
(c) Irish School Weekly. (e) Ballsbridge 229. (f) April 7 and 
8, 1931, Universitv College, Dublin. Mr. T. J. Burke, 
3 Anglesea Road, Ballsbridge, S.E. 1, Dublin. 

Irish National Teachers’ Organization. , 
12,500. 30s. (c) Irish School Weekly. (d) Teachers, Dublin. 
(e) 44433. (f) April 7-10, 1931, Cork. Mr. T. J. O'Connell, 
T.D., 9 Gardiner’s Place, Dublin. 

Irish Schoolmistresses, Central Association of. 
50. 5s. (f) Alexandra College, Dublin, March 4, 1031. 
Miss I. O. Rowlette, B.A., 55 Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin. 

Joint Agency for Women Teachers. 
Non-members of A.A.M., 2s. 6d. (e) Museum 0658. (f) 
March 12, 1931, at Offices. Miss Cicely C. Wright, 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C. I. 

Joint Scholastic Agency, Ltd. 
To obtain posts for Assistant Masters at lowest fees. 
(d) Educatorio, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 3433- 
Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc. Registrar : R. E. Gundry, M.A- 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. 7. 

King Alfred School Society. 


To establish and carry on schools to give practical expres- 


sion to the best theories of education extant. £! iN 
(c) The King Alfred Magazine. (e) Speedwell a me 


November, 1931, at Offices. Miss E. M. Hibburd, 
Wood, North End Road, N.W. II. 

La Ligue de |’Enseignement. 
(A Bulletin. (f) January, 1932. Monsieur Nicolas Smelten, 
Boulevard Maurice Lemonnier, 110, Bruxelles, Belg1qu®- 

Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, Union of. hire 
A federation of the Education Committees of Lancas ie 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, Westmorland, Flintshire, hoe 9 
Isle of Man. (d) Institutes, Manchester. (e) City a, 
(f) October 2, 1931, Blackpool. Mr. G. J. Walmsley, *™== 
33 Blackfriars Street, Manchester. 

Latin Teaching, Association for the Reform of. 
Improvement of Latin (and Greek) in Schools. 
(c) Latin Teaching. (f) Early September, 1931. 
Moor, 45 High Street, Old Headington, Oxford. 


oo. 55- 
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aie of Nations Union. 
80,000. Foundation, {1; Registered, 5s. and 3s. Gd. ; 
anes Is. (c) Headway. ‘(d) Freenat, Knights, London. 
(e) Sloane 6161. Mr. J. C. Maxwell Garnett, C.B.E., Sc.D., 
15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 1. 
League of the Empire. 
Furtherance of Imperial education and interchange of 
teachers. £1 Is. and tos. (c) League of the Empire Review. 
(d) Empirlea, Churton, London. (e) Victoria 3094. (f) July, 
1932, Triennial Conference. Mrs. Ord Marshall, C.B.E., 
124 Belgrave Road, S.W. I. 


Legal Education, The Council of. 
Established by the four Inns of Court to superintend the 
education and examination of students for the English Bar. 
(e) 4665 Holborn. Mr. John Felix Waley, M.A., 15 Old 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 

Leplay House (Institute of Sociology). 
To promote education in sociology and citizenship and the 
educational use of civic and regional surveys. Ios. 
(minimum). (c) Observation and Sociological Review. 
(e) Victoria 0571. Miss E. W. Spear, 65 Belgrave Road, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 

Libraries and Information Bureaux, Association of Special. 
400. Members, {2 2s.; Associate Members, £1 Is. (d) 
Asliburo, Westcent, London. (e) Fitzroy roro. (f) Sep- 
tember 18-21, 1931, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Mr.S. S. 
Bullock, 16 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

Library Association, The. 
[Fellow, F.L.A.; Associate, A.L.A.] 3,400. Ios. 6d. to 
{2 2s. (c) The Library Association Record (Monthly). 
(e) Museum 4534. (f) September 7-12,1931, Cheltenham. 
Mr. Guy W. Keeling, 26-27 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


Ling ae aad of Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics. 


1,250. £1. (c)Own Leaflet. (e) Terminus 4766. (f) January, 
1932, Panin Miss D. M. Wilkie, 10 Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C. ı. 


Linguists, Institute of. 
To promote the study of foreign languages and the interests 
of British linguists. [Fellow, F.I.L.; Associate, A.I.L.] 
450. Fellows, {1 Is.; Associates, 15s. to) Linguists’ Review. 
(e) Metropolitan 1942. (f) March 14, 1931, Kingsway Hall, 
London, W.C. Mr. A. Cozens Elliott, B.A., 28a Basinghall 
Street, London, E.C. 2. 


Loan Funds. 

The Pfeiffer Fund, the Caroline Ashurst Biggs Fund, the 
Helen Blackburn Fund, the Mrs. Haweis Fund, the Louisa 
Lady Goldsmid Fund, the “ Susan Elizabeth Fortescue ” 
and Educated Women Workers’ Loan Training Fund, and 
the Clara Evelyn Mordan Fund. All these funds are to help 
students in paying fees for professional or technical training. 
Apply to the Society for Promoting the eG of Women 
(Women’s Loan Training Fund). ros. (Life, £5.) (e) Sloane 
2834. Miss Edith Hare, 251 Brompton Road, S.W. 3. 


London Chamber of Commerce, The (Incorporated). 
9,038. £3 3s. to £5 5s. (c) Own Journal, (d) Convention, 
Cannon, london. (e) Mansion House 5427. (f) April, June, 
and November, 1931; February, 1932. Principal, Com- 
mercial Education Dept., Mr. Robert E. T. Ridout, F.1.S.A., 
A.C.P., Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 


London Head Teachers’ Association. 
1,798. £1 Is. (c) London Head Teacher. (e) Clerkenwell 
1730. (f) November. Mr. D. H. Cassels, St. John's C. of E. 
(B) School, New North Road, Hoxton, N. 1. 


London Parochial Charities (Central Fund). 
Income is spent mainly in furtherance of technical education 
in London. (e) Central 3310. Mr. Donald R. Allen, 3 Temple 
Gardens, E.C. 4. 


London Teachers Association (The County Association of the 
N.U.T. for London). 
15,600. £I IIs. 


(c) London Teacher. (e) Central 0896 and 


0897. (f) February, 1932, Memorial Hall. Mr. W. J. 
Pincombe, J.P., 11 Pilgrim Street, E.C. 4. 
Mary Ward Settlement. 


Educational College for Adults. 
Nursery School. Children’s 

Training scheme for adult. education. 
(e) Museum 0337. (f) November, 1931. Hon. Warden: 

Mr. Horace Fleming, M.A., J.P., Educational Settlements 
Association, Mary Ward Settlement, 36 Tavistock Place, 
London, W.C. 1. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. 
Play-centre. Residential. 
(c) Own Report. 


Mathematical Association. 
Members and Associates, 1,725. I5S. 
10 guineas.) (c) Mathematical Gazette. (e) Chiswick 0361. 
(f) January, 1932. (g) Mr. C. Pendlebury, 39 Burlington 
Road, Chiswick, London, W.4; and Miss M. Punnett, 
London Day Training College, Southampton Row, London, 
W.C. 1. 


Matriculation Board, Joint. (The Universities of Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham.) 

(d) Diploma, Manchester. (e) Ardwick 2821. Mr. J. M. 
Crofts, M.A., D.Sc., 315 Oxford Road, Manchester. 


Medical Education and Registration, General Council of. 
(d) Genmedicum, Eusroad, London. (e) Langham 2727. 
(f) May, at Office. Mr. Norman C. King, 44 Hallam Street, 
W.. 


(Life Subscription, 


Mental Welfare, Central Association for. 
To assist in specialized training of medical officers, teachers, 
social workers, and others concerned with the care and 
training of defectives. 300. 5s. upwards. (c) Mental Welfare. 


(e) Victoria 7875. (f) July 13, 1931, Caxton Hall. Miss 

Evelyn Fox, 24 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1. 
Ministry of Education for Northern Ireland. 

(d) Education, Belfast. (e) Belfast 5161. Mr. A. N. Bona- 


parte Wyse, M.A., C.B.E., Parliament Buildings, Belfast, 
Modern Humanities Research Association. 


For Graduates of recognized universities. 1,000. 7s. 6d. 
(c) Modern Language Review. (f) November, 1931, London. 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, M.A., Armstrong College, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 
Modern Language Association. 

1,700. 10s. 6d. (c) Modern Languages. (e) Holborn 0970. 
(f) January, 1932, London. Mr. F. Renfield, M.A., LL.M., 
5 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


Montessori Society, The International, English Branch. 
ros. (c) Own Journal. (d) Montessori, London. (e) Hamp- 
stead 3663. (f) January, 1932, at University College, 
London. Mr. C. A. Claremont, B.Sc., Studio House, 
Rosslyn Hill, London, N.W. 3. 


Moral Education, Sixth International Congress of. 
To be held in 1934 (perhaps in Germany). Mr. F. J. Gould, 
Armorel, Woodfield Avenue, Ealing, London, W. 5. 
Music, Royal Academy of. 
For the cultivation of the Science of Music. 
F.R.A.M.; Associate, A.R.A.M.; Licentiate, L.R.A.M.] 
(d) Counterpoint, London. (e) Welbeck, 5461 (4 lines). 
Mr. A. Alger Bell, York Gate, Marylebone Road, N.W. I. 
Music, Royal College of. 
[Fellow, F.R.C.M.; Associate, A.R.C.M. ; 
G.R.C.M.; Honorary Associate, Hon.A.R.C.M.] (d) Initia- 
tive, Southkens, London. (e) Kensington 8081-2-3. 
Mr. Claude Aveling, Prince Consort Road, S.W. 7. 


Music Teachers’ Association. 
1,500. {1 Is. or 12s. 6d. (c) Music Teacher. (f) October 24, 
1931. Mr. Leslie Regan, B.Mus., F.R.C.O., A.R.A.M., 

_ c/o Marylebone Music Studios, 72, 73, 74 High Street, W. 1. 

Music Masters’ Association. 
130. (f) First week in January, London. Mr. A. Rawlinson 
Wood, Arunlea, Worthing Road, Horsham. 

National Education Association. 
To promote and defend the principles of national education ; 
efficient, progressive, free, unsectarian, and under popular 
control. 5s. (e) Victoria 1256. Mr. A. J. Mundella, Caxton 
House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

National Education Association [U.8.A.}. 
216,000. Two dollars. (c) Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association (f) Los Angeles, Calif., June 27—-July 3, 
1931. Mr. J. W, Crabtree, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

National Society, The. 
Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Church of England. 4,000. From £1 1s. (c) School 


[lellow, 


Graduate, 


Guardian, (d) National Society, Sowest, London. (e) Vic- 
toria 6881. (f) May 13. Mr. R. Holland, r19 Great Peter 
Street, S.W. 1. 


National Union of Teachers. 
138,500. {£1 ıs., plus local subscription. (c) Schoolmaster. 
(d) Curriculum, Kincross, London. (e) Museum, 1570, 1571, 
and 9474. (f) 1931, Great Yarmouth; 1932, Folkestone. 
Mr. F. W. Goldstone, M.A., Hamilton House, Mabledon 
Place, W.C. 1. 
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Needle lework, London Institute of. Examining Body in Needlecraft 
ubjects. 
arene 0571. Miss Ida T. Cutler, 65 Belgrave Road, 
.W. 1. 


New Education Fellowship (English Section). 
1,000. £1 Is.; tos. (Associates) including magazine and 
use of library. (c) The New Eva. (e) Museum r1og. 
g) donay, 1932. Mr. A. J. Lynch, 11 Tavistock Square, 
CC. 1. 


New Ideals in Education Conference. 
(c) New Ideals Quarterly. (e) Pinner 706. (f) April 6—11, 1931, 
Somerville College, Oxford. Mrs. Mary Collins, Fairacre, 
Wiltshire Lane, Eastcote, Middlesex. 

North of England Education Conference. 
Varies, 800-1,500. 5s. (e) Nottingham 42514. (f) January, 
1932, Nottingham. Mr. A. H. Whipple, M.A., South Parade, 
Nottingham. 

Nursery School Association of Great Britain, The. 
511. 5s. (e) Museum 6686. (f) January, 1932, University 
College, London. Miss Grace Owen, B.Sc., M.Ed., 
32 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. I. 


Organists, Royal College of. 
[Fellow, F.R.C.O. ; Associate, A.R.C.O.] £1 ts. (c) Musical 
Times. (e) Western 1765. Registrar, Alan W. Shindler, 
M.A., Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 

Oversea Settlement of British Women, Society for the. 
(d) Mitigator Parl. (e) Victoria 8540. (f) May 20, 1931. 
Miss E. S. Nicholas, Caxton House (West), 12 Tothill Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 

Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. . 
(e) Cambridge 1658; Oxford 3549. Mr. T. G. Bedford, M.A., 
6ra St. Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. Mr. C. H. Wilkinson, 
M.A., 40 Broad Street, Oxford. 


Oxford Local Examinations. 
(d) Locals, Oxford. 
Merton Street, Oxford. 

Parents’ Association. 
yos. (e) Welbeck 2171. Mrs. R. Croom-Johnson (Honorary), 
56 Manchester Street, W. 1. 

Parents’ National Educational Union, Incorporated. 
15s. 6d. (c) Parents’ Review. (d) Parenunion. (e) Victoria 
0479. (f) June, London. Miss Whyte, 26 Victoria Street, 
S.W. ır. 

Phonétique Internationale, Association. 

To promote the study of phonetics. Membre adhérent, 
8s. ; membre actif, 12s. Le Mattve Phonétique. Prof. Daniel 
Jones, University College, London, W.C. 1. 

Physical Education, National Association of Organizers of. 

185. £1 1s. (c) Own Pamphlet. (d) Education Office, Central 
22214 Shefħeld. (e) Shefħeld 22214. (f) March 6, 1931. 
Mr. Henry A. Cole, Education Office, Leopold Street, 
Sheffield. 

Physical Education Association, Secondary Schoolmasters’. 

To promote well-being of Physical Education in Secondary 
Schools. 250. 5s. (c) Pamphlet. (e) Eastbourne 2820. 
(f) Bristol, June 6, 1931. Mr. F. H. Jenner, The Grammar 
School, Eastbourne. 

Physical Education (Women), Scottish League for. 

243. Ios. (c) Journal and School Hygiene and Physical 
Education. (f) April 3, 1931. Miss Joan Kirk, 8 Baxter 
Park Terrace, Dundee. 


Physical Training, British Association for, The Incorporated. 
[Fellows, F.B.A.P.T.; Associates, A.B.A.P.T.] (c) Physical 
Education. (f) January, 1932. Mr. T. Williams, 25 Chalcroft 
Road, Lee, S.E. 13. 

Physics, Institute of. 

Exemption from the qualifying examination may be granted 
to holders of alternative qualifications. [Fellow, F.Inst.P. ; 
Associate, A.Inst.P.] Fellows, 356, £2 2s.; Associates, 182, 
£1 1s.; Students, 21, 5s. (c) Journal of Scientific Instruments. 
(e) Kensington 2180. (f) May 19, 1931. J. J. Hedges, Ph.D., 
F.Inst.P., 1 Lowther Gardens, Exhibition Road, London, 
S.W. 7. 

Playing Fields Association, The National. 

To secure adequate playing fields and proper playgrounds 
for all, and to save existing open spaces and sports grounds. 
£1. Life Membership, £10. (e) Victoria 9274-5. (f) Third 
week in May, at Office. Sir Lawrence W. Chubb, 71 Eccleston 
Square, S.W. 1. 


Secretary of Local Examinations, 


Preparatory Schools, Incorporated Association of. 
Members must possess a degree of registration, and be 
heads of schools containing no boys over the age of 15. 
700. £1 5s.; entrance fee, {2 2s. (c) Preparatory Schools 
Review. (e) Beaconsfield 79. (f) December, 1931. Mr. Hugh 
C. King, Byeways, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

Professeurs de Frangais en Angleterre, Société Nationale des. 
250. tos. 6d. (c) Le Français. (f) January 30, 1932. 
Monsieur de Parrel, 7 Red Lion Square, W.C. 1. 


Protestant Schools in Ireland, The Incorporated Society for 
Promoting. 
(e) Dublin 62530. (f) May 18, 1931. Rev. W. J. Mayne, 
M.A., 48 Kildare Street, Dublin. 

Private Schools, Association of Headmistresses of . 
To further interests of education on independent lines, and 
promote free interchange of teachers between all recognized 
schools, public and private. 100. £1 Is. (f) March 29, 1931, 
Hamilton House, Tunbridge Wells. Miss H. M. Stranger, 
Gunnerside School, Plymouth. 

Psychological Society, British ; Education Section. 

270. {1 1s.toB.P.S.; 15s. to Education Section. (c) Journal 
of Educational Psychology. (f) December, 1931, London. 
Miss Evelyn Lawrence, Ph.D., 7 Oppidans Road, London, 
N.W. 3. 

Public Schools Employment Bureau. 

Home Employment Section, to secure work in this country 
for boys educated at schools represented at Headmasters’ 
Conference. Migration Section, concerned with boys edu- 
cated at Conference or other secondary schools who desire 
to enter a university in a British Possession, or to farm in 
one of the Oversea Dominions. (e) Central 0251. Mr. W. 
Bulkeley-Evans, C.B.E., LL.D., 5 Paper Buildings, Temple, 
E.C. 4. 

Representative Managers, The, of London Elementary Schools. 
350. 4s. (c) School Child. (f) March 31, the County Hall, 
S.E. 1. Mr. J. N. Duddington, 19 Onslow Gardens, Highgate, 
N. Io. 

Rifle Clubs, Society of Miniature. 

Promotes competition between School Rifle Clubs. Clubs, 
Ios. (1,890 Rifle, 117 Air Rifle) ; Individuals, Is. (130,000). 
(e) The Rifleman. (d) Rifleshot, Cent. (e) Central 6489. 
(f) April, London. Mr. George Pethard, 23 Water Lane, 
Ludgate, London, E.C. 4. 

Royal Society of Teachers, The. 

The name given by Royal command to the body of teachers 
whose names are enrolled on the Official Register main- 
tained by the Teachers Registration Council (q.v.). Teachers 
admitted to Registration become Members of the Royal 
Society of Teachers (M.R.S.T.) without further payment 
beyond the registration fee. There is no annual subscription. 


pono International Correspondence (Modern Language Asso- 

on). 

(c) Modern Languages. Boys: Miss King, 17 Park Crescent, 
Oxford. Girls: Mr. F. Renfield, M.A., LL.M., 5 Stone 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 

Schoo] Attendance Officers’ National Association. 
450. 6s. (f) Easter, 1931, Durham. Mr. E. Winfield, 
37 Hulton Street, Alexandra Park, Manchester. 

School Journey Association. 
To advocate the School Journey as a desirable factor 17 
the education of the child, and to secure facilities for the 
economical practice of educational holidays. 3,500. 28. 64. 
(c) The School Journey Record. (e) New Cross 4238. (f) 
December 5, 1931. Mr. H. W. Barter, 35 Parkview Road, 
Addiscombe, Croydon. 

Schoolmasters’ Association (Ireland). 
45. os. (f) October, 1931, Dublin. The Rev. C. B. 
Armstrong, B.D., St. Columba’s College, Rathfarnham, 
Dublin. 

Schoolmasters, National Association of. 

All schoolmasters recognized by the Board of Ed 
who are not members of an Association of Teachers that 
has adopted the principle of “ equal pay,” or is opposed to 
the policy of “ separate consideration,” are eligible for 
membership. Over 7,500. 18s., plus local fee. (¢) Tř 
New Schoolmaster. (e) Museum 8088. (f) Easter, 1931 
Birmingham. Mr. A. E. Warren, 59 Gordon Square, W.C. 1, 

Schoolmasters, Society of. : 
For relief of necessitous Secondary Schoolmasters OF ars 
dependants. Ios. annually, or £5 in one sum. „HeJ S 
Marshall, O.B.E., College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square 
W.C. 1. 
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School Nature Study Union. 
1,921. 48. (c) School Nature Study. (e) Streatham 1847. 
(f) February, University College. Mr. H. E. Turner, 
45 Cheviot Road, West Norwood, S.E. 27. 

Science Masters’ Association. 
1,700. x103. (c) School Science Review. (f) December 29, 
1931, to January 1, 1932, London. Mr. E. Nightingale, 
Rostherne, Carlisle Avenue, St. Albans (Annual Meeting) ; 
Mr. C. Mayes, Eton College, Windsor (General). 


Science Teachers, Women, Association of. 


625. tos. (c) School Science Review. (f) February, 1932, 
London. Miss M. E. Birt, St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Brook 
Green, W. 6. 

Scottish Education De 


partment. 
The Secretary, Whitehall, S.W. 1; and at 14 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. 
Secondary School Teachers’ War Relief Fund. 

(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) Supple- 
menting pensions of dependants of disabled and killed 
secondary teachers. Committee is representative of all 
Secondary School Associations. (c) The A.M.A. (d) In- 
corama, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0658 and 0659. 
Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. I. 


Secondary, ‘Technical, and University Teachers’ Insurance 
Society, The. 
Insurance under the National Health and Pensions Act; 
and Sickness Insurance under the voluntary dividend 
scheme. (e) Terminus 4737. (f) At the Offices of the Society, 
May, 1931. MissC. Pybus, ro Mecklenburgh Square, London 
W.C. 1. 


Secular Education League. 


To secure State neutrality towards religion in State-aided 


schools. 600. (e) Victoria 6842. (f) April, 1931, Caxton 
Hall, Westminster. Mr. H. Snell, C.B.E., M.P., 12 Palmer 
Street, S.W. I. 

Simplified Spelling Society. 


4,000. Is. upwards. (d) Cafe-Wallsend. (e) Wallsend 15. 
Miss Patricia F. E. Marley, S.S.S. Office, Station Road, 
Wallsend-upon-Tyne. 
Southwark Diocesan Schools Association and London Diocesan 
Board of Education (Incorporated). 
Lectures for Teachers. (e) Victoria 6790. Rev. Canon 
A. W. Maplesden, Church House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Speech Training, Association of Teachers of. 

124. tos, (c) Viva Voce. (e) Kensington 5360. (f) July, 
1931, Oxford. Miss A. M. Bullard, Central School of Speech 
Training and Dramatic Art, Royal Albert Hall, Kensington 
Gore, S.W. 7. 

Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland. 
12,276. (c) The Student Movement. (d) Indefessus, Gold, 
London. (e) Speedwell 2311. (f) July, 1931. Rev. R. C. 
Mackie, M.A., Annandale, Golders Green, N.W. 11. 

§.7.0.T.1.8. 

(The Secondary, Technical, and University Teachers’ 
Insurance Society.) Open to other professions. (e) Terminus 
4737. Miss C. Pybus, L.F.I., to Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C. 1. 

Teachers Registration Council, The. 

(Established by Act of Parliament and Constituted by 
Orders in Council.) Registration fee, £2. No subscription. 
(c) Oficial List of Registered Teachers. (d) Teregiscon, West- 
cent, London. (e) Museum, 2479. Mr. Frank Roscoe, M.A., 
47 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. (See Royal Society of Teachers.) 

Teachers’ Training and Registration Society, The. 

61. 2s. 6d. minimum. (e) Maida Vale 5376. (f) June, 1931, 
Winkworth Hall of Residence, 213 Chevening Road, N.W. 6. 
Miss A. J. Isaacs, Maria Grey Training College, Brondesbury, 
N.W. 6. 

Teachers’ University Scholarship Committee, Drapers’ Hall. 
Makes grants from funds provided by the Drapers’ Company, 
to enable male teachers in training to enter Oxford or 
Cambridge. Dr. Curzon, 54 Lawrie Park Road, Sydenham, 
S.E. 26. 

Technical Institutions, Association of. 

Dr. H. Schofield, Loughborough College, Loughborough, 
Leicestershire. 

Technical Institutions, Association of Principals of. 

157. £1108. (e) London: Royal 7189; Brighton: Preston 
2985. (f) February 25, 1932, London. Mr. Geo. Patchin, 
The Sir John Cass Technical Institute, Aldgate, London, 
E.C. 3. 


Technical Institutions, Association of Teachers in. 
1,800. Full-time teachers, 30s. ; part-time teachers, Ios. 6d. 
(c) The Technical Journal. (e) Museum 0658. (f) March 23, 
1931, Manchester. Mr. J. Wickham Murray, M.A., 29 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Technical Institutions in Northern Ireland, Associations of 


26. 158s. (e) Newry 173. (f) June 1, Belfast. Mr. T. J. 
Flynn, Technical School, Newry, Co. Down. 

Technical Institutions in Ireland, Association of Principals in. 
(f) June 8, 1931, Lisburn. Mr. Patrick Hickey, Municipal 
Technical Institute, Enniscorthy, Co. Wexford. 

Tonic Sol-fa College (Incorporated 1875). 

(Fellow, F.T.S.C.; Licentiate, L.T.S.C.; Associate, 
A.T.S.C.] Holds examinations and trains Teachers. 4,000. 
(f) May 9, 1931, London. Mr. Walter Harrison, M.A., 
Mus. Bac. (Oxon.), 26 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. I. 

Toynbee Hall, University Settlement. 

(e) Avenue 7181-82. Mr. J. J. Mallon, J.P., 28 Commercial 
Street, Whitechapel, E. I. 

Training College Association. 

700. 178. 6d. (or £1 2s. 6d. with Journal). (c) Journal of 
Educational Psychology. (f) January, 1932, London. 
Miss K. B. Anderson, 5 Westminster Chambers, S.W.1. 


Training Colleges, Council of Principals of. 
Ioo. ros. Meetings are held in January, March, June, 
October. Miss S. E. S. Richards, Stockwell College, Stock- 
well Road, S.W. 9. Mr. A. E. Dean, Goldsmiths’ College, 
New Cross, S.E. 14. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
Aberdeen Committee. 
(e) 2872. William A. Edward, M.A., D.Litt., The Training 
Centre, St. Andrew Street, Aberdeen. 


Teachers’ Training Syndicate, University of Cambridge. 
Mr. F. E. E. Harvey, M.A., Warkworth House, Cambrdge., 


Edinburgh Provincial Committee. 
(e) 25142. Prof. Godfrey H. Thomson, Director of Studies 
Provincial Training College, Moray House, Edinburgh. 
National Committee. 
(e) Edinburgh 23618. Mr. J. R. Peddie, M.B.E., M.A., 
D.Litt., 140 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
Oxford University. 
Department for the Training of Teachers. 
Smith, M.A., 15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 
St. Andrews Provincial Committee. 
(e) Dundee 4550. Prof. William McClelland, M.A., B.Sc., 
The Training College, Park Place, Dundee. 
Trinity College of Music, London. 
Also holds Examinations in Music for Teachers’ Diplomas 
and Pupils’ Certificates. (d) Musicatus, Wesdo, London. 
(e) Welbeck 5773. Mr. C. N. H. Rodwell, Mandeville Place, 
London, W. I. 
Union of Jewish Women. 
(Educational activities), to assist educated Jewesses, to 
advise and help them to train, through loans, to place them, 
&c. 1,150. 5s. (minimum). (e) Welbeck 7534. (f) February, 
1931. Miss Eileen Van Noorden, 33 Manchester Street, W. 1. 
Universities Bureau of the British Empire. 
A centre of information about the Universities of the 
Empire; organizes University Conferences and a quin- 
quennial Empire Congress. Next Congress 1931. Issues a 
Year Book of the Universities. (e) Museum 5164. Hon. 
Director : Sir H. Frank Heath, G.B.E., K.C.B. Secretary, 
Mr. W. B. Brander, C.I.E., C.B.E., 88a Gower Street, W.C. 1. 
Universités et Écoles Francaises, Office National des. 
French official educational office. (e) Kensington 9411, 9412. 
M. L. E. Genissieux, c/o Institut Français, 1-7 Cromwell 
Gardens, S.W. 7. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

Birmingham. l l l 
Apply, The Director of Extra-Murąl Studies, The University, 
Edmund Street. Birmingham. 

Joint Board for the University of Bristol, the University 
College, Southampton, and the University College of the 
South-West of England, Exeter. 

(d) Extramural, Bristol. (e) Bristol 8497. 
Nicholson, M.A., The University, Bristol. 


Mr. George 


Mr. John H. 
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Cambridge University Board of Extra-Mural Studies. 
(c) Cambridge Bulletin of Extra-Mural Studies. (d) Stuart 
House, Cambridge. (e) Cambridge 1859. Mr. G. F. Hickson, 
M.A., Stuart House, Cambridge. 


Durham Committee. (Board for Extra-Mural Studies.) 
(e) Durham ro. Rev. E. G. Pace, D.D., Hatfield College, 
Durham. 


Leeds Committee. 
The University, Leeds. 
20251. 


University of Liverpool. 
Extra-Mural Work of the University. (e) Royal 4573. 
Mr. E. Hickinbotham, University Extension Board, The 
University, Liverpool. 


University of London. 
University Extension and Tutorial Classes Council. (d) Uni- 
versity, Southkens, London. (e) Kensington 7ooo. Mr. John 
Lea, M.A., University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 


Manchester University Committee for Extra-Mural Work. 
(e) Manchester: Ardwick 2681. Mr. H. P. Turner, M.A., 
LL.M., The University, Manchester. 


Nottingham. 
A constituent Committee of the Delegacy for Extra-Mural 
studies, University College, Nottingham. (e) Nottingham 
2024. Prof. R. Peers, M.A., University College, 14 Shake- 
speare Strect, Nottingham. 


Oxford University Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies. 
(c) Rewley House Papers. (d) Extramural, Oxford. (e) 
Oxford 2524. Rev. F. E. Hutchinson. M.A., Rewley House, 
Wellington Square, Oxford. 


University Students. National Union of Students of the Univer- 
sities and University Colleges of England and Wales. 
28,000. 58. (c) The University. (e) Museum 4924 and 9579. 
(d) Undergrad-Eusroad, London. (f) November, 1931, 
London. Mr. R. Nunn May, 3 Endsleigh Street, London, 
W.C. 1. 


University Teachers, Association of. 

The advancement of University Education and Research 
and the promotion of common action among University 
Teachers and the safeguarding of the interests of the 
members. Must be full-time University Teacher. 1,400. 
15s. (c) The Universities Review. (d) College, Aberystwyth. 
(e) Aberystwyth 105. (f) June 4 and 5, 1931, Bangor. 
Prof. R. Douglas Laurie, M.A., Dept. of Zoology, University 
College of Wales, Cambrian Street, Aberystwyth. 


(d) University, Leeds. (e) Leeds 


University Women, British Federation of. 
3,100. 10s. (c) Own Report and News Sheet. (e) Flaxman 
oolg. (f) June, 1931. Miss Kathleen Johnston, B.A., 
Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 3. 


University Women, International Federation of. 

To promote understanding and friendship between the 
university women of the nations of the world. Thirty-four 
afhhated national federations of university women graduates. 
Each national federation subscribes yearly according to 
membership. 47,950. (d) Ifederuw, Fulroad. (e) Flaxman 
0018. (f) Summer, 1932, Edinburgh. Miss Theodora 
Bosanquet, Crosby Hall, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


University Women Teachers (Incorporated), Association of. 
To improve the status of university women. teachers. 
2,664. 5s. (d) Communitas, Westcent. (e) Museum 3127. 
(f) January, 1932, London. Mrs. B. Brough, 107 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. (third floor). 


Welsh Secondary Schools Association. 
130. £1 5s. (c) The Review. (e) Ystalyfera, Glamorgan 29. 
(f) May, Shrewsbury. Mr. Henry Rees, B.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, Intermediate School, Ystalyfera, Glam. 

Welsh Teachers, Union of. 
To secure due recognition for the Welsh Language, Litera- 
ture, and History in the National System of Education in 
Wales. Joo. 2s. 6d. (c) Yr Athro (The Teacher). (d) 14 Lon 
y Parc, Aberdare. (e) Aberdare 150. (f) January, 1932. 
Mr. David O. Roberts, 14 Lon y Parc, Aberdar Sir For- 
gannwg. 

Women Teachers, National Union of. 
To secure equal opportunities and equal! pav in the teaching 
service for women and men of the same professional status. 
£1. (c) The Woman Teacher. (e) Museum 2768. (f) January, 
1932, Southend-on-Sea. Miss E. E. Froud, 39 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 

Workers’ Educational Association. 
The promotion of the higher education of working men 
and women. 2,013 affiliated societies, 26,579 members, 
487 branches. District societics, varies, about {I Is. 
National Societies, varies, about £5 5s. Individuals, varies. 
(c) The Highway. (e) Museum 5750. (f) February, 1932. 
t6 Harpur Street. Theobalds Road, W.C. T. 

World’s Federations of Education Associations. 
To bring the five million teachers of the world into more 
fruitful and sympathetic relations with one another. Thirty- 
seven organizations with about two million teachers and 
parents. (c) News Bulletin. (d) Williams, Columbia, Missouri. 
(e)1147. Mr. C. H. Williams, tor Jesse Hall, Columbia, 
Missouri, U.S.A. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


UNITED STATES 
The Federal Office of Education is engaged on two National 
Surveys—one on Secondary Education (organ- 
ization of schools and districts, school popu- 
lation, administrative problems, curriculum, 
constructive innovations in practice), the other on Teacher 
Training (qualifications, training methods and facilities, supply 
and demand). In connexion with the latter questionnaires have 
been issued to more than a million teachers—of whom no fewer 
than 80 per cent are women. A survey on Educational Finance 
is also contemplated. The School Review comments: ‘‘ What- 
ever the controversy over the proper role of the federal govern- 
ment in education, the desirability of large scale fact-finding, 
through federal agencies, is something on which almost all can 
agree.’ The latest of President Hoover’s White House Con- 
ferences was on Child Health and Protection. There were four 
sections: Medical Service; Public Health and Administration ; 
Education and Training (with a special committee on Child 
Labour) ; and The Handicapped—-Prevention, Maintenance, and 
Protection (with a special committee on Delinquency). The 
planning of the Conference is said to have occupied more than a 
thousand “carefully chosen men and women,” working in 
seventeen committees, for more than a year. Juvenile delin- 
quency is also dealt with in a recent Year Book of the National 
Probation Association. Home, school, and church are reminded 
of their responsibilities. ‘‘ Society is organized in terms of these 
three great institutions, and the neglect of either may mean a 
ruined life.” Fortunately there also exists to-day the juvenile 
court. But “ the public still holds the delinquent child entirely 


Educational 
Surveys. 


responsible for his behaviour, and cannot believe that probably 
85 per cent are normal boys and girls who would respond to right 
treatment, if only it could be made available. Unhappily there 
is not a single state, hardly a city, with adequate facilities for 
such treatment.” 
The Office of Education has also recently published a Bulletin 
; on the Legal Status of Bible Reading and 
ae ee Religious Instruction in Public Schools. We 
quote from a summary of the present position : 
“ Practically all the states have constitutional or statutory 
provisions which expressly prohibit sectarian instruction of 
the teaching of religious doctrines or tenets in the public schools. 
. . But the enforcement involves perplexing questions : What 
constitutes sectarian instruction ? What is religious doctrine ? 
. . . On these points sharp controversy has been waged, often 
reaching the highest State Courts. ... In thirty-six states, 
comprising eleven which require Rible-reading, five which 
specifically permit it, and twenty in which it is generally con- 
strued as permissible, it is not regarded as sectarian. . The 
twelve remaining states do not expressly require, permit, or 
forbid.”” According to the Year Book of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation the very large membership now includes, “ in addition 
to mothers with immediate problems, psychologists of every 
school, psychiatrists, mental hygienists, workers in adult 
education, and educators of all ranks.” Eight committees and 
numerous study-groups meet regularly. Conferences and 
lectures are frequent. There are innumerable affiliated groups 
throughout the country and abroad, and close co-operation with 
(Continued on page 216) 
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CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


ESTABLISHED 42 YEARS. 


STAFF. The Staff of the Normal consists of forty-six University Graduates and Trained Teachers. These Tutors 
provide you in your own home with expert and specialized coaching. 


NORMAL SUCCESS. The Normal has a record of forty-two years of continuous success. The secret of this success 
is the concentration of the efforts of the most highly qualified and specialist Teachers on the requirement of the 


individual pupil. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. 


Particulars of these successful classes and Free A.C.P. 
and L.C.P. Guide sent on application. The Normal 
obtains remarkable results at these examinations. Send 
for particulars. 


Matriculation 


Matriculation is the key that opens many doors. It 
admits to Training College for a Degree Course (3 years); 
it is recognised as a qualifying examination by most of 
the professions, and it is the first step towards the 
attainment of a degree. Many students, especially 
women, are deterred from attempting it because of its 
difficulty. Under the carefully planned and individual 
system of Normal tuition these difficulties are cleared 
away and success is assured. See the Normal Matricu- 
lation Guide. 


Degrees 


The ‘‘NORMAL” guarantees your degree for one 
guinea per month. See the Degree Guide. 


Oxford and Cambridge 


Pupils of the “ NORMAL ” pass with Honours at these 
examinations. See Testimonials from former Students. 
Send for the Normal Oxford and Cambridge Guides. 


Froebel and L.L.A. 


These are two important examinations for Women 
Teachers. The holders of these diplomas secure 
improved status and higher salaries. Free Guides to 
these examinations sent on application. 


Training College Certificate 


The “ Normal ” provides special Correspondence tuition 
for those who have failed or partly failed at the Training 
College Final Certificate examination held in June or 
July of each year, and thus has enabled many to 
obtain their full certificate and has been a boon to 
numbers who have despaired of qualifying after their 
failure at Training College, for it has brought them 
renewed hope, expert help, and success. Send for the 
Ex-Training College Guide. 


Rural Teachers 


Particulars of the Rural Pupil Teachers Examination 
sent on application. The best possible preparation is 
given by the Normal. See testimonials from successful 


pupils. 


Professional Preliminary 


The ‘‘ NORMAL ” prepares pupils for the Preliminary 
examinations of the Medical Council, Veterinary 
Surgeons Pharmaceutical, the Law, Secretaries, 
Accountants, Civil Engineering, &c. 

The Normal Professional Preliminary Guide sent free 
on application. 


Handicraft 


The ‘“‘ NORMAL ” provides expert tuition for the First 
and Final Handicraft examinations of the City and 
Guilds (both Woodwork and Metalwork.) Particulars, 
testimonials, &c., from successful pupils sent on 
application. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


LORDSHIP LANE, EAST DULWICH, LONDON, S.E. 22 
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some sixty other organizations in allied fields. The monthly 
organ, Child Study (one dollar a year), “ offers intelligent leader- 
ship to parent-educators and teachers.” A recent number was 
devoted to Disarmament for Parents (a study in family dis- 
cipline). We note that the chief subject for nation-wide dis- 
cussion this spring is Religious Education. 


Sponsored by the Office of Education, by the National Educa- 
tion Association and by the American Legion, 
this yearly national celebration took place as 
usual in connexion with Armistice Day. The 
daily themes were: The schools and the enrichment of human 
life ; How schools promote patriotism and world-understanding ; 
The schools of yesterday ; The schools of to-day ; What the schools 
have helped the individual to achieve ; What they have helped 
America to achieve; The schools of to-morrow and the future 
of America. As to the schools of to-morrow, a recent Research 
Bulletin of the N.E.A., in fifty admirable pages on the theme of 
“‘ Investing in Public Education,” predicts what they will be 
like: “ They will make an earlier start, reaching down into 
the early years of infancy; they will keep their doors open 
longer, many the whole year round ; they will protect the entire 
period of childhood (no more child labour); they will lift the 
teaching profession to a new plane of recognition (with higher 
‘salaries, sabbatical leaves, and clerks and machines for routine 
work) ; they will offer opportunity for all the nation’s children 
(equal educational opportunity for all being still only a ‘ com- 
fortable superstition.’)’’ The Bulletin from which we quote 
effectively answers the increasing chorus of critics who complain 
‘‘that too large a portion of wealth and income is invested in 
the schools; that more money is expended for education than 
its importance justifies ; that the amount of public expenditure, 


Education 
Week. 


of which school costs are an important item, is larger than the 
nation can afford ; and that the limit which can safely be ex- 
pended for public education is already reached.” Some actual 
figures are: (a) Estimated national income, nearly ninety 
thousand million dollars: cost of public education, nearly two 
thousand five hundred million dollars (2.74 per cent). (b) Esti- 
mated value of all tangible property, about three hundred and 
fifty thousand million dollars ; value of school property, about 
six thousand million dollars (1.79 per cent). 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, established 
thirty vears ago ‘for the education of 
mothers,” has now reached a membership 
of more than a million and a half. It 
“ seeks to spread among citizens generally an understanding 
of the steps by which the nation may achieve worthier homes, 
better schools, and nobler communities.” And it holds that 
the most significant phase of adult education is the education of 
parents. With the opening of the school year appeared the 
first issues of the News Review, to be published weekly by the 
Macmillan Company. We quote from a statement of aims 
and plans in the first issue: “ Our purpose in publishing this 
new paper is to provide pupils of junior and senior high-school 
aye with an illustrated, explanatory summary of all the news 
of such general importance that it deserves to be studied in 
all the schools of the nation. . . . The paper is not a mere 
summary, or a report with explanations of a few topics chosen 
at the whim of the editor, or a report of adult opinions. It is 
offered rather as a self-interpreting, self-teaching summary of a 
large part of the news of each week that may be expected to be of 
value to young people.” The experiment has our best wishes. 
May it have no less success than our own Children's Newspaper! 


Parents and 
Teachers. 


Vacation Courses, Conferences, and Tours 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION CONFERENCE.—The Fifth 
‘Triennial Conference of the National Conference is to be held at 
Toronto in April, 1932. The general theme will be “ Education 
and Health,” and invitations to a number of countries to partici- 
pate have already been extended. 

$ * $ 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF HyYGIENE.—The British Social Hygiene 
‘Council, Carteret House, Carteret Street, London, S.W. 1, 
has announced that the sixth Social Hygienic School will be 
held at St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, July 29 to August 5. 
The School is designed particularly to meet the needs of local 
authorities and national organizations at home and overseas 
who wish to secure for their officers, speakers, health visitors, 
youth leaders, and others a brief instructional course in the 
‘scientific foundations of social hygiene. Further particulars 
will be supplied on application. 

$ $ $ 

EASTER VACATION SCHOOL FOR DRAMATIC PRODUCTION.—The 
Warden of Citizen House, Bath, has announced that a Vacation 
‘School will be held at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, from 
April 2.to 11. Details of the course will be supplied by the 
Warden on request. 

$ $ 

EASTER VACATION SCHOOL IN BrUSsELS.—The Director of the 
Royal Library in Brussels has invited the School of Librarianship, 
University of London, to hold its Easter Vacation School in 
‘that building, March 30 to April rr. A series of lectures will 
be given on English and on French Literature of To-day respec- 
tively by the Director of the School, Dr. E. A. Baker, and by 
Monsieur Jacques Verlant, of the Royal Library. During Holy 
Week Mr. Esdaile, Secretary of the British Museum, will lecture 
on ‘‘ Cataloguing of Early Printed Books,” and take the students 
over the Musće Plantin at Antwerp; and during Easter week 
Mr. V. H. Galbraith, Reader in Diplomatic in the University 
of Oxford, will give a course on ‘‘ Archives and History.” There 
will be, in addition, evening lantern lectures by Monsieur 
Vérlant on “ Flemish Painting and Sculpture,” and Mr. Martin 
Shaw Briggs on “ Medieval and Renaissance Architecture in 
Belgium.” The party will leave London on Friday night, 
March 27. Arrangements have been made for their accom- 
modation at various students’ hostels and private hotels in 
Brussels. Applications for further details should be addressed 
to the Secretary of University College, Mr. C. O. G. Douie, 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 

$ $ * 

BRITISH COMMOMWEALTH EDUCATION CONFERENCE.—Although 

the Imperial Education Conference which was planned for the 


coming summer has been postponed, the Conference on ‘‘ Chang- 
ing Education in an Old Empire,” which was to have offered an 
unofficial platform to some of the official delegates, will still 
take place. It is being organized by the New Education Fellow- 
ship, and will be held at Bedford College, London, from July 
24 to July 30, 1931. It will discuss both the cultural de- 
velopment of the British Commonwealth as a whole and those 
special educational problems that, owing to race, climate, and 
national history, are now confronting its various members. 
The promoters of the Conference are lucky to have secured Sir 
Percy Nunn, Professor of Education at London University, as 
President. Speakers prominent in the educational world, both 
in Great Britain and the Dominions, will take part in the dis- 
cussions. Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, Secretary of the Anglo-Canadian 
Committee, has accepted the post of Hon. Secretary, and all 
communications should be addressed to him c/o New Education 
Fellowship, 11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. It is also 
hoped that the Conference will lend support to the project of 
establishing in London a permanent Educational Institute to act 
as research bureau and central clearing-house of educational 
ideas for the Empire. Teachers from overseas have long felt 
the need for such an Institute, which would serve as a meeting 
place for those interested in education from all over the world. 
$ $ $ 


CANADIAN TOURS FOR TEACHERS.—The tours to Canada in 
celebration of the coming of age of the Overseas Education 
League, to which attention was directed in a memorandum 
recently issued by the Board of Education, start from Liverpool 
on July 24, by the Duchess of York. Those who go on the 
longer tour will, at Montreal, transfer to a special train placed 
at their disposal by the Canadian Pacific Railway. On the 
journey westward they will visit Nipigon Camp, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Banff, Lake Louise, Vernon, and Vancouver. After 
spending a week-end at Victoria, they will leave Vancouver 
on August 18, call at Penticton, Nelson, Windermere, Calgary, 
and Kenora; from Fort William to Port McNicoll, August 
26 to 28, there will be the diversion of an inland waterway. 
Then visits to the eastern cities of Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
and Quebec will bring to an end the panoramic journey across 
the continent. This party will sail for England by the new liner, 
Empress of Britain, on September 5, and arrive at Southamp- 
ton on September 10. Those who take the shorter tour will 
leave the Duchess of York at Quebec, spend the week-end at 
Montreal, and then visit Ottawa, Toronto, Royal Muskoka, 
Niagara, and Quebec. They will make the return crossing on 
the Empress of France, arriving at Southampton on August 22. 

(Continued on page 218) 
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A worthy companion to the ‘Outline of History’ 
—indispensable for the Teacher’s Library 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 


Do You Know? 
HOW 


How can a moth locate his mate a mile away? 
How did a reptile become an eagle ? 


WHEN 


When did Man come to walk upright ? 
When does an oyster change its sex ? 


WHERE 


Where shall we get light and power when 
our coal supply 1s exhausted ? 


by H. G. WELLS 


JULIAN HUXLEY and G. P. WELLS 


«A reliable guide and inspiration to all young men and 
women interested in the problems of science. 
and exciting. One goes from page to page unable to stop 
reading. A book which one longs never to finish.” 


Lucid 


Evening Standard. 


“It brings together and expounds a vast multitude of 
ascertained facts illustrating the development of life 
from the ‘primordial globule’ to the man of to-day.” 


Morning Post. 
WHY : 75° illustrations, 912 pages, 
Why can a lobster grow new limbs, while und in Black Art Canvas. 
we cannot ? £I Is. net. 
ae CASSELL & CO. LTD., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 4 = 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


880 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


40th Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- l 


tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 


ors. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
ae e Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
£0 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.0.4 


The, 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commeroe, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, £.0.4 
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The estimated inclusive cost of the tours is {110 and £70 
respectively. The parties will receive the warmest of welcomes 
and will experience the Canadian hospitality which has 
become proverbial among those who have had the pleasure 
of visiting that vast Dominion. Further information with regard 
to these tours can be obtained from F. Charles, Esq., The Rowans, 
Berkhamsted, or from the League’s Secretary for Great 
Britain, Miss Jean Swift, Gloucester Court Hotel, Gloucester 


Terrace, London, W. 2. 
$ 2 s 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS.—-The 
Second International Congress of Open-Air Schools will take 
place at Brussels from April 7 to I1 next, under the presi- 
dency of M. Jaspar, Prime Minister, and M. Magnette, President 
of the Senate, and supported by many distinguished people. 
The opening meeting will be held on Tuesday, April 7, at 
the Palais des Académies, Brussels. In connection with the 
Congress the State Museum of Education, 4 Palais du Cin- 
quantenaire, Brussels, is organizing an exhibition of open-air 
schools which will remain open from April 7 to May 30. 
Full particulars relating to this exhibition may be obtained from 
the Director of the Museum, and information concerning the 
Congress itself from the Deuxième Congrès International des 

coles en plein air, 83 rue Marie-Christine, à Bruxelles 2d district, 
Belgium. 


x x $ 


Horipay Courses IN FRANCE.—The Office National des 
Universités et Ecoles Francaises has brought together in a single 
pamphlet information relating to vacation courses for foreign 
students organized by a number of French universities. These 
courses will be held at Bagnéres-de-Bigorre (University of 
Toulouse) ; Besançon (University of Besancon) ; Boulogne-sur- 
Mer (University of Lille); Capbreton-Hossegor (University of 
Bordeaux); Clermont-Ferrand (University of Clermont) ; 
Dijon (University of Dijon) ; Grenoble (University of Grenoble) ; 
Nancy (University of Nancy); Paris (University of Paris) ; 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz (University of Bordeaux); Saint-Servan- 
sur-Mer (University of Rennes); Strasbourg (University of 
Strasbourg) ; Tours (University of Poitiers), and cover a large 
variety of subjects. In addition to the holiday courses, the 
majority of the universities also arrange full-time courses for 
foreigners during the academic year, which may be taken in 
place of or as complementary to the vacation courses. It is 
impossible in a short note to give adequate information respect- 
ing the various courses, but a copy of the brochure may be 
obtained from the Oftice National des Universités et Ecoles 
Françaises, 96 boulevard Raspail, Paris, or c/o Institut Français 
du Royaume Uni, 3 Cromwell Gardens, London, S.W. 7. 


BoARD OF EDUCATION VACATION CouRSE.—The Board of 
Education has issued its prospectus of the vacation courses 
to be held in the summer for secondary school teachers. The 
programme is generally similar to that of last year. There are 
two courses in English, one at Oxford conducted by Mr. J. E. 
Hales, the Board’s Staff Inspector of English, and one at 
Durham; a course in history at Cambridge, and a course in 
geography at Marlborough. The geography course will be con- 
ducted, as last vear, bv Prof. Roxby, of Liverpool University, 
who will be assisted by Mr. Carter, of Marlborough School. 
There are three courses in modern languages, one at Oxford 
conducted by Mr. P. G. Wilson, Head of the Day Department, 
Citv of London College, which will deal with the teaching of 
modern languages at all stages of the secondary school course ; 
another in French at Durham conducted by Mr. H. F. Collins, 
Headmaster of Chichester High School for Boys, in which special 
emphasis will be laid on the problems in the work of the Sixth 
Form. A course in phonetics at University College, London, 
will again be included, but this year arrangements will be made 
to provide instruction in German phonetics as well as French 
if a sufficient number of students apply for it. There will be 
two courses in mathematics as in previous years, and there will 
be four courses in science subjects. The chemistry course, 
which has been held for a number of years at Oxford, will be 
conducted by Mr. Hammick, Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College. 
It is stated that the course will differ from the lines followed 
in previous years in that more attention will be given to main 
school work and problems. The course in biology will again be 
held at Cambridge, at the University School of Agriculture, and 
it is stated that applications will be welcomed from headmasters, 
headmistresses, and assistant teachers in schools in which 
biological teaching is, or is likely to be, a matter of interest. 
Arrangements have been made to adapt the course both to 
help teachers with little knowledge of biology, botany, or 
zoology, and to provide appropriate lectures for those who have 
a fair amount of knowledge in these subjects. A general course 
for science teachers will be held at Cheltenham by Mr. E. G. 
Savage, the Board’s Staff Inspector of Science, and there will 
be a course in physics at Rugby School conducted by Mr. 
F. E. Meier, Senior Science Master at the School. The courses 
in Latin, scripture, music, physical education (for men), and 
manual work (for men) will be held as last year, and a course 
in art (for women only) will be held in London under the 
direction of Miss J. E. Gumm, Art Mistress at the Streatham 
County School. The general arrangements are the same as in 
previous years, except that the travelling expenses which the 
Board is prepared to pay are limited to the amount of the 
third-class return fare if and in so far as this exceeds 10s. 
The applications should be sent in beforeApril r. 


Topics and Events 


WORLD CONTEST FOR BLIND WRITERS.—Any blind person who 
feels that he or she has a flair for writing may compete in a free 
literary competition that has just been announced by the 
National Institute for the Blind. The competition is open to 
the blind of the whole world, irrespective of nationality, and is 
the first of its kind that has yet been organized. The object is 
to encourage literary work on the part of those to whom many 
professions are closed by reason of their sightlessness. Com- 
petitors will be divided into two classes, adult and juvenile, and 
in each class there will be three alternatives: they may write 
a lyric, or an essay, or review a book. Substantial money prizes 


are offered in each case. i 
x x $ 


FULL-TIME STUDENTSHIPS.—The Board of Education is again 
' prepared to receive applications for “ Full-Time Studentships ” 
from teachers desiring financial assistance in order to attend 
approved full-time courses of advanced study at universities or 
other institutions at home or abroad. The amount of grant is 
fixed by the Board in each case having regard to the circum- 
stances of the teacher and the cost of the course, but cannot 
exceed £100 for an academic year. The course proposed, if 
academic, should be of post-graduate type, but the Board is 
prepared to consider also proposals involving travel or the 
practical study of industrial conditions connected with the 
teaching of technical subjects. The studentship may be held for 
a year or part of a year, and in some cases may be extended to 
two years. Teachers must have had not less than five years’ 
teaching experience, and may be serving in any type of school or 
institution recognized by the Board. Applications for the year 


1931-32 should be made at an early date. Further information 
and application forms can be obtained from the Board of Educa- 
tion, Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. 


& & & 


TALKING PICTURES IN EDUCATION.—Following immediately 
on the experiment by the Middlesex Education Authorities on 
the use of talking pictures in schools, comes news of the extension 
of the experiment in boys’ and girls’ preparatory schools an 
public schools. In consequence of representations from the 
principals of schools from all over the country, the Western 
Electric Company are offering their co-operation in the showing 
of talking pictures in schools. An itinerary has been rapidly 
made up in the home counties and the south coast area and the 
first visit was made on Wednesday, February 11, to a large school 
in Hertfordshire. Other itineraries will be made up in other areas, 
as and when the demand justifies it. Schools will be offered one 
day’s use of the equipment, subject to a maximum number of 
three performances a day, each performance lasting one hour 
and a half. The projection equipment used in this experiment 
will be the standard Western Electric Portable Equipment, which 
is Carried in specially fitted trunks and is the same apparatus 
which is being used for the “ Middlesex Experiment.” It 15 
intended to ask principals of schools who have these performances 
to supply their views on the value of talking pictures for teaching 
purposes, and where possible to obtain by means of question- 
naires and essays, the reaction of pupils to these films. This 
collected information will in due course be passed on to the 
Commission on Educational and Cultural Films, to assist it in 1ts 
study of the educational use of talking pictures. 
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s Our members find this publication very useful.’ — NEw CLUB, JOHANNESBURG. 


+ As a reference book it has proved of great value to the members of the Club and will always find a place on the shelves of the 
Reference Library.’’—UNITED SERVICE CLUB, LTD., SIMLA. 


‘¢ The members find your ‘ List’ a most useful publication.’’—SELANGOR CLUB, KUALA LUMPUR. 


+ It is much appreciated by our members, specially by fathers of boys who are being sent home to schools, and on several occasions 
we have been asked for loan of same.’'"—CLUB DE RESIDENTES EXTRANJEROS, BUENOS AIRES. 


‘I am requested by the Secretary to write and thank you for presenting, once again, your ‘ List of Schools ’ for use in the Club. 
It is very frequently referred to, and the Club much appreciates the continuance of your kindness and courtesy.'’— ROYAL SOCIETIES CLUB, 
St. JAMES'S STREET, S.W. 1. 


Principais wishing to have their schoois 
inciuded in the next issue shouid appiy 
for terms, proof of vaiue, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, Piens 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5053 
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NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


ENGLISH FR ENCH—continued 


TREASURE ISLAND IS. 
By R. L. Stevenson. Pp. 256, in paper boards. 


PERSONAL ADVENTURE AND 
ROMANCE Is. 9d. 
Edited by E. C. Parnwell. Pp. 192. 


A graduated selection designed to prepare the pupil 
for reading essays and biographies by arousing 
interest in the personality of an author as well as in 
what he has written. 


HISTO RY 


A BOOK OF ANCIENT PEOPLE 
By Helen Corke. Pp. 248. 2s. 9d. 


An attempt to place in the hands of the young pupil 
the threads connecting the Ancient History of the 
East with that of the West. It seeks to show 
co-lateral developments in the two hemispheres, 
and to present them as equally essential parts of the 
story of man. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ENGLAND 
A Commentary on the Facts. 15s. net. 


By James A. Williamson. Pp. 481. 


Chapters on Roman Britain; The Saxon Settle- 
ment ; The Feudal Age ; The Decline of Feudalism ; 
The Zenith and Decline of the English Monarchy ; 
Revolution and Empire ; The Eighteenth Century ; 
The Great Rift (1783-1822); Reform and Wealth 
(1822-1885); The Last Half-Century. 


GEOGRAPHY 


CLIMATE 15S. net. 


By W. G. Kendrew. Pp. 400, with 153 illus- 
trations. A Treatise on the Principles of 
Weather and Climate. 


Written primarily for the general reader interested 
in the factors controlling weather conditions. The 
language is non-technical so far as the subject 
admits of non-technical treatment, and the most 
elementary knowledge of Physics is all that is 
needed for its understanding. 


FRENCH 


DIFFICULT FRENCH WORDS 

A Classified Vocabulary. od. 
By G. W. F. R. Goodridge, Senior Master at 
Monkton Combe School. 


This vocabulary has been gathered during a long 
experience from passages set for translation from 
French into English. Ordinary, everyday words, and 
words which are readily recognizable from their 
form, are omitted. 


LE GRAND MEAULNES 2S. 
By Alain Fournier. Edited with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Glossary by G. IZ. Dunn, 
Senior French Mistress at Macclesfield High 
School for Girls. Pp. 131. (Contemporary 
French Series.) 


LA MISSION DE SLIM KERRIGAN 
By Ludovic Boutinon. rod. 
Edited with Questions and Vocabulary by 
D. Gurney, Senior Modern Language Master 
at City of Leeds School, and G. C. Scott, 
French Master at the same school, and Tutor 
in French at City of Leeds Training College. 
Pp. 6o. (Oxford Rapid-Reading French 
Texts : based on Word-Frequency.) 


An attempt to provide such material for the early 
stages of reading as the pupil himself would choose, 
and containing no difħculties of vocabulary 
necessitating constant reference to a dictionary. 
The text has been adapted so as to bring the basic 
vocabulary within the limits of the first 1,000 words 
most frequently met with in the written language. 


BOTANY 


BOTANY 3s. 6d. 
By Dr. MacGregor Skene, Reader in Botany 
at Bristol University. Pp. 243, with many 
diagrams. 

An introduction to Botany through the study of the 
structure and functions of the flowering plant. The 
book covers the rrian of school work up to 
matriculation standard. 


EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 8s. 6d. net. 


The Case for the Further Development of 
Educational Facilities. By James A. Bowie. 

‘ Intended less for the economist than for the young 
man who hopes to enter industry, for his parents and 
teachers, for employers, for educationists, and for 
those in a position to direct youth to the achievement 
of the future.’ —From the Preface. 


UNIVERSITIES: AMERICAN, 
ENGLISH, GERMAN 
By Abraham Flexner. Pp. 381. 16s. net. 


This book weighs and judges present-day tendencies 
in higher education in America, England, and 
Germany. It is an ‘Idea of a University’ which 
reaffirms the value of a liberal education as opposed 
to the vocational, functional, and utilitarian view- 
point. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE 


LONDON, E.C. 4 


eee aT 
Printed in Gt. Britain by THE CAMPFIELD Press, St. Albans and Published for the Proprietors by Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


Ready Shortly 


A COMPANION TO 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY 


By G. B. HAMILTON, B.A., B.Sc. 


Senior Mathematical Master, Municipal College, 
Bournemouth 


This book is meant to help both beginners and those 
more advanced by showing them how to learn from their 
textbooks, and by pointing out common mistakes. A 
chapter is devoted toriders. The course covered is roughly 
that for London Matriculation. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 
AND HANDWORK 


INDIVIDUAL, EXPERIMENTAL, AND 
INVESTIGATIONAL 


By GEORGE F. JOHNSON, M.A. 


Suitable for Junior Forms of Secondary Schools. 


In Four Books Price 1s. each 


EXAMPLES IN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By 
W.M. DEANS, M.A., B.Sc. 18. 


TEST PAPERS IN ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY. 
For Public School Entrance Scholarship Examina- 
tions. Arranged by JOHN DOUGALL, M.A., D.Sc., 

F.R.S.E. Is. 


GEOMETRY FOR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
By F. W. WESTAWAY. 3s. 6d. net. 


LOWER AND MIDDLE FORM GEOMETRY. By 
F. W. WESTAWAY. 4s. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS FOR LOWER 
FORMS. By G. W. MANFIELD, B.Sc. (Lond.). 3s. 


SCIENCE TEACHING 


What it Was—What it Is— 
What it Might Be 


By F. W. WESTAWAY 


Second Impression Price 10s. 6d. net 


“ Get the book and read it; it is the best thing yet! 
It is packed with practical advice which will always be 
of value.” —The Journal of Education. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 
PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Whole Page -- £810 0 Half Column [$ page] £2 10 0 
One Column [} page) 4 10 0 One-eighth Page 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 

SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

{Advertisers are reminded that “ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, 07 to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed, ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM ‘RICE, Lupcate Broapway, E.C. 4. 


The Primary School 


It is now about five years since the Hadow Report 
on the Education of the Adolescent was published. 
That report produced a profound effect on educational 
opinion, and some of its main conclusions are coming 
to be accepted by the public generally. It is therefore 
fitting, that its authors should have turned their atten- 
tion to the problems of the primary school, and in this 
report,* which may be regarded as supplementary to 
the other, they have produced a document of great 
value. 

The terms of reference of the Committee were: 
“To inquire and report as to the courses of study 
suitable for children (other than children in infants’ 
departments) up to the age of rx in elementary schools, 
with special reference to the needs of children in rural 
areas.” In an interesting introduction, from which we 
should like to quote, the Committee indicates broadly 
the view it took of the questions it had to consider. It 
concludes by saying: “ What a wise and good parent 
would desire for his own children, that a nation must 
desire for all children.” 

The report proper begins with a chapter on the 
history of the development of the conception of primary 
education above the infant stage, from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century to the present time. This 
is in itself of considerable value to the student of 
education, and the conclusion based upon it, is that the 
conception of the primary school for children between 
the ages of 5 and 11, with a separate organization, where 
possible, for those between 7 and II, marks a new 
departure and brings with it new problems. Recog- 
nition of all education above the age of 11 as secondary 
makes it important to consider the education of children 
in primary schools as something which must have a 
character of its own. 


* Report of the Consultative Committee on the Primary School. H.M. 
Stationery Office, 2s, 6d. net. 
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Primary education thus falls into two stages: one 
extending up to the age of 7 plus, and the other com- 
prising the period between the ages of 7 plus and 
II plus. Wherever possible, there should be separate 
schools for children under 7. Even in rural areas, 
where this is not possible, there should be a well-defined 
line of demarcation between younger and older children, 
the infants being placed under the care of a mistress 
with special responsibility and special knowledge. 
Where there are separate schools, close connexion 
should be maintained between them, and frequent joint 
staff meetings should be held. A recommendation on 
which we ourselves have from time to time laid stress is 
that teachers in all types of secondary schools should 
keep in close touch with the teachers of the contribu- 
tory primary schools, e.g. by means of periodical con- 
ferences. The transition from the lower stage to the 
upper stage of primary education should be easy and 
gradual. 

We are unable, through lack of space, to examine all 
the recommendations in detail, so our remarks must 
be taken as selective rather than comprehensive. One 
of the most interesting parts of the report is that which 
contains conclusions and suggestions based on evidence 
regarding the mental growth of the children concerned. 
It is pointed out that older children differ far more 
widely in intellectual capacity than younger children. 
By the age of 10, children in a single age group are 
ready for classification in several sections, though not 
to the same extent as later in their school career. 
Reliance should be placed at this stage, not only on 
mechanical memory, but also on that aspect of memory 
which is assisted by reasoning and understanding, for 
the power of reasoning in these children appears to 
be more highly developed than is generally supposed. 

The recommendations regarding the curriculum are 
on lines generally recognized as sound. The curriculum 
is to be thought of in terms of activity and experience, 
rather than of knowledge to be acquired and facts to be 
stored. Physical training is important—this to include 
exercises which produce good carriage and graceful 
movement. Language training should be regarded as 
fundamentally important, and should be based upon 
well-planned and systematic training in oral expression. 
Dialectal peculiarities are not all to be suppressed, 
but children should be taught to speak standard English, 
and in Welsh-speaking districts Welsh, with grammatical 
correctness and careful enunciation. The cultivation 
of aesthetic sensibility through drawing, craft-work, 
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and music should receive careful attention. Hand- 
writing should be beautiful as well as legible. There 
must be adequate “drill” in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 

The recommendations on staffing are important. It 
is urged that none of the classes should contain more 
than forty children—a dictum to which all educationists 
will assent—until it becomes possible to make the 
number thirty. Headships of ‘‘ mixed ” schools should 
be open to both men and women, and there should, 
where possible, be a senior assistant of the opposite 
sex to the head teacher, such a post to be treated as 
one of special responsibility in large schools. For the 
later stages, the teachers in boys’ schools and in mixed 
schools should include an adequate number of men. 
All head teachers should be certificated. Service in 
primary schools should be regarded as a useful prepara- 
tion for teaching in modern schools. So long as un- 
certificated teachers continue to be recognized, steps 
should be taken to ensure that they are proficient. 

In the chapter on premises and equipment, it is 
urged that primary schools should receive, in pro- 
portion to their needs, as much consideration as schools 
of the secondary type. In this connexion proper stress 
is laid on the really shocking conditions which obtain 
in some schools to-day—lack of facilities for drying 
wet clothes, poor sanitary arrangements, and defective 
supply of drinking-water. It was to be expected that 
the Committee would recommend the laying on of gas 
and water, and the provision of libraries and playing 
fields, and this it has done. We hope, however, 
that renewed agitation will sweep away some of the 
dreadful buildings that are called schools before the 
health of.another generation of children is undermined. 

We must say in conclusion that we consider that the 
public owes a debt of gratitude to the authors of this 
report. They have done their work with enthusiasm and 
thoroughness, and although criticism of details will 
doubtless be forthcoming, it is not too much to say that 
they have laid down the main lines on which reorgani- 
zation of primary education should take place in such 
a manner as will command the assent of educational 
reformers. But, remembering the slow translation into 
actual working of the recommendations of the former 
report, we can only wonder how much will be done. 
A Cabinet Minister has recently reminded us that 
Governments really do respond to public opinion. It 
is now for public opinion to make itself felt on this 
important matter. 


Occasional Notes 


eae attention of those who have been influenced by 
the cry that the country cannot afford the expense 
involved in raising the school-leaving age may well be 
directed to a powerful article in the 

ekea e Nineteenth Century for February, from 

" the pen of Mr. J. G. Legge, sometime 

Director of Education for Liverpool. He points out 
that the Bill is no luxury, but the inevitable result of 
the Act of 1902, and that it is demanded by masses of 
our countrymen whose eyes have been opened to the 
importance of higher education during the last thirty 
years. In 1904 only 85,973 pupils were receiving second- 
ary education ; now there are 401,505. In 1917-1918 
there were 127 advanced courses in secondary schools ; 


in 1928-1929 there were 452. Between the same dates 
the number of candidates entering for the First School 
Examination increased from 14,232 to 59,584, and for 
the Second Examination from 550 to 9,089. In 1908- 
1909 only 1,056 pupils proceeded from secondary schools 
to the universities; twenty years later 3,638 was the 
number—and it is noteworthy that this was out of a 
total of 9,757, that is to say, more than one third of 
those who went to the universities were secondary- 
school pupils. Again, 2,233 of these had originally 
come from the primary schools. The moral of all 
this is that money spent on free education is not 
being wasted, but ability is being discovered and given 
a chance. 
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No less interesting is the reference Mr. Legge makes 
to the way in which the benefits of secondary 
education are being appreciated by people who, thirty 
years ago, would never have dreamt of 
sir ta such a thing for their children. The 
; statistics published by the Board of 
Education show the main occupations of the parents of 
children attending secondary schools. In 1909 the 
number of children of traders’ assistants in the schools 
was 677; in 1926 it was 3,789. For the group including 
postmen, policemen, seamen, and soldiers the increase 
in the same period was from 1,369 to 7,244; for domestic 
and other servants the figure rose from 1,325 to 4,188 ; 
and for unskilled workmen from 1,522 to 7,623. This 
does indeed show the immensity of the debt owing to 
the schools. A further point made is that secondary 
schools train their pupils for leadership, and it is thus 
clear that the classes from which our leaders are to be 
expected are rapidly widening. Mr. Legge then deals 
with the recommendations of the Hadow Report, and 
devotes special attention to the growth of junior technical 
schools, which have had amazing success in some parts 
of the country, notably in Liverpool. His final con- 
clusion is that even in times of shrinking capital it is 
wise to spend money on the one enterprise that is 
absolutely certain to bring in a good return. Articles 
of this kind are very cheering, inasmuch as they tend to 
counteract that atmosphere of defeatism which is apt 
to make itself felt whenever an attack on the educational 
services is pending. It is well that such a writer as 
Mr. Legge should carry the war into the enemy’s camp, 
and press into his service those cold statistics which 
mean so much when translated into wealth of oppor- 
tunity and widening of horizons for so many of those 
who would otherwise be doomed to a cramped existence. 
More, and not fewer, opportunities are wanted for those 
who can profit by them, and the so-called ‘‘ economists ” 
must not be allowed to prevent educational progress. 


THE House of Lords has rejected the second reading 
of the Education Bill by the unexpectedly large 
majority of 168 to 22. The Opposition made the most 
The Lindeni of Mr. Snowden’s speech in the other 
the Bill. House, but the Archbishop of York 
put in a powerful plea in favour of the 
Bill. No one can say what will happen ‘now. If the 
Parliament Act is invoked to secure the passage of the 
Measure, its opponents may think that further ob- 
struction will be successful. Naturally, the blow 
delivered by Mr. Scurr and some of the Government's 
own supporters had a serious effect, and it now seems 
more than likely that the essential reform—the raising 
of the age—will be sacrificed for a time to religious 
difficulties and to a misplaced call for economy. The 
om will come, of course. But how long must we 
walt : 


[! has been customary for many years to rejoice in the 
extension of the facilities available for university 
education, and hence it requires some courage to state 
that university education may be too 

Titre easy to obtain. This danger was 
stressed by Lord Sands at the annual 

meeting of the Carnegie Trust for the Universities of 
Scotland. Speaking of the question of assistance to 
students, he said that great changes had taken place in 
education and in the universities since the foundation of 
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the Trust thirty years ago, and a new factor was the 
institution of a system of public assistance to higher 
education, and particularly university education. At 
present the amount paid by local authorities to help 
university students was equal to the amount available 
from the Carnegie Trust—about {60,000 per annum, 
and on the average each of their beneficiaries appeared 
to receive about {40 a year from all sources. An 
endeavour should be made to avoid doing an apparent 
kindness which, if unsuitable, was really an unkindness, 
by facilitating entry into the universities. They had 
to consider the number of students, their quality, and 
the public assistance they were receiving, and, while no 
change might be called for, they proposed to institute 
an inquiry. We agree with Lord Macmillan, who also 
spoke, in welcoming such inquiry. It is, of course, 
important that the Trust should not merely act in relief 
of rates, but it is also essential to secure that any such 
funds are distributed to the best advantage. If, as was 
hinted, some unsuitable candidates are being assisted, 
suitable ones are doubtless being deprived of favourable 
opportunities. 


i Bes month we gave an outline of the proposals put 

forward by Dr. James Graham for the setting up 
of a departmental committee to consider the salaries of 
teachers. It is now evident that the 
attitude we adopted is being taken up 
by the main associations of teachers, 
both primary and secondary. All the expressions of 
opinion which we have seen tend to confirm our view 
that the best course to pursue is to leave the Burnham 
Committee to settle its own problems. As might have 
been expected, some of Dr. Graham’s statements are 
calling forth vigorous replies. His suggestion that there 
is too high a guaranteed level for assistant teachers is 
being vigorously challenged in more than one quarter, 
and the well-known dislike of the Assistant Masters’ 
Association to any system of grading finds expression 
in the A.M.A. for February. Of course it will not do 
to exaggerate the importance of proposals which as yet 
have not received the official endorsement of the local 
authorities, but at the same time the eminence of 
Dr. Graham as an administrator, and his high standing 
as a member of the authorities’ panel, make it necessary 
to consider his views and the points he makes with the 
closest attention. We understand that this is being 
done by the various associations and that detailed 
criticism may be expected in due course. 


Dr. Graham’s 
Proposals. 


A LEADING aarticle in Nature, the scientific journal, 
signed T. Ll. H., on “ The Worth of Education ” 
appears to suggest that the proposals of the Education 
Bill were not supported by evidence. 

Loy aed oi Referring to Aea EA n, the 

` writer says, “ Part-time education, 

Mr. Fisher’s golden calf, before which the whole educa- 
tional world prostrated itself a few years ago, is now 
cast down—unfortunately we think, particularly as 
regards works’ schools.” Possibly one result of the 
rejection of the Education Bill will be a reconsideration 
of Mr. Fisher's policy of part-time education. The lack 
of compulsory powers should not inhibit the re-organiza- 
tion of our elementary schools on the lines proposed in 
the Hadow Report. But there is a great field untilled 
in the adolescent education of those employed in industry. 
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HE Headmaster of Harrow touched on several 
topics in his address to the Authors’ Club. He 

was speaking on “ Education of Yesterday and To-day,” 
and he reminded his hearers that 


pDr Norwood Charles Dickens considerably disliked 
Ha tial "Y the classics and that he suggested that 


the classical education of the mid- 
nineteenth century was largely humbug. Dr. Norwood 
admitted that schoolmasters had held on far too long 
to the dominance of classics, referred to the struggle 
to set Oxford and Cambridge free from compulsory 
Greek, and added that to-day the problem was rather 
how to make a classical education available to the 
children of the poor who attend the State schools. 
Dickens also, he said, attacked the school of the private 
adventurer. Although:there were many admirable pre- 
paratory schools at work in this country to-day, there 
were a very great number kept by adventurers and people 
almost without qualification, and we wanted educational 
reforms to safeguard work of the true sort. The trade of 
schoolmaster was still far too frequently the last refuge 
of the destitute and disreputable. Other points in the 
speech were that people must not believe the nonsense 
that came out from time to time about the ill-treatment 
of fags by senior boys; that to-day the worship of the 
athlete is much more irrational and exaggerated in the 
national esteem than in the public schools; and that we 
are allowing our education to-day to be governed too much 
by the thought of examinations. We are glad to find 
Dr. Norwood speaking strongly against inefficient private 
schools, and we should have liked to hear the whole of 
his interesting and to some extent provocative address. 


T- decision of the Bournemouth local authority 

to make the experiment of advancing the summer 
holidays by a fortnight in order to relieve congestion 
on the sea-front during the crowded 


Hon at weeks has aroused much criticism, 
Bournemouth, especially as it is coupled with the 


shortening of the Whitsun holiday, a 
mid-term holiday in November being given as com- 
pensation. It is pointed out that the children affected 
do not all congregate on the beach during the holidays, 
and that, even if they did, the difference would not be 
noticeable on a front five or six miles long. Moreover, 
the scheme does not touch the most crowded period— 
the first week in August. Parents are objecting on the 
ground that it is not wise to curtail the sunny Whitsun 
holiday in favour of a week in November, which is 
likely to be dull and misty, and they think that their 
interests are being sacrificed to those of other sections 
of the community. It is fair to say that the residential 
and trading portion of the community appear to be in 
favour of the change, but the Chairman of the Education 
Committee admits that the teachers were not consulted, 
and that they are up in arms about it, contending that 
it is like breaking the terms of their employment to 
make a change without hearing their opinions. This is 
certainly a strong point. However advisable such a 
change may be, it is unwise to put it through without 
inviting the opinions of those who will be directly 
affected. In asking for reconsideration, the teachers are 
taking a course to which they are fully entitled. 


IRE Report of the Joint Committee of the Four 
Secondary Associations for 1930 indicates the 
many directions in which useful co-operation has taken 
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For instance, great attention was paid to the 
threatened closure of secondary schools 
The Joint Four. in various parts of the country, and 
it is gratifying to note that special 
care was devoted to the tenure problems created by these 
closures. We read of definite promises that statis 
should not be adversely affected and of new appoint- 
ments being found for other teachers. Believing as 
we do that secondary school accommodation should 
be extended rather than diminished, we welcome 
the admirable work done by the Committee in this 
matter. Another interesting activity is the Educa- 
tional Information Bureau, which issues a news sheet 
nine times a year and has prepared an index of the 
subjects on which information may be obtained by 
members. The Joint Committee is also sympathetic 
towards international co-operation. All four con- 
stituent bodies have decided to affiliate with the Bureau 
International, and the possibility ot inviting the Bureau 
to hold a conference in England is being discussed. 
Educational relations with German schools and teachers 
have been fostered, and arrangements have been made, 
with the help of other bodies, for the exchange of teachers 
and pupils. Memoranda from the constituent bodies 
were forwarded to the Royal Commission on the Civil 
Service, and three members of the Headmistresses’ 
Association gave evidence. The report gives the im- 
pression that the Committee continues to do valuable 
work both in watching educational developments and in 
securing the greatest possible amount of co-operation in 
furthering desirable reforms. 


place. 


BILL has been introduced in the House of Lords 

to enact that the Clerk of the County Council shall 

be by virtue of his office Clerk to the Education Com- 

mittee of his Council. Delegation of 

Pee aor A powers from county councils to educa- 

` tion committees is not uniform through- 

out the country, but as a rule the delegation is sufficiently 

wide to justify placing responsibility on an officer of the 

education committee rather than on the clerk of the 

county council, who may be inexpert and unsympathetic 

in the matter of educational administration. The 

present system with its variety of practice in this matter 

does not appear to be open to criticism. If reforms are 

to be undertaken in the local administration of educa- 

tion, they should relate to areas of administration, 

including the Part III authorities and the need for larger 
areas for higher education. 


HE Classical Panel of the Association of Assistant 
Mistresses has recently issued a very interesting 
memorandum on the teaching of Latin in girls’ schools. 
Much of what the Panel recommends 

gate eee applies with equal cogency to Latin 
in boys’ schools, and we can warmly 

recommend the pamphlet to the attention of all teachers 
of Latin. The Panel emphasizes the twofold value of 
classical studies for a discipline and for their content. 
As a discipline “ Latin can inculcate the idea of logical 
and orderly expression, a thing not seldom weak in 
women ; irrelevance, exuberance, and discursiveness of 
style meet a wholesome and stimulating corrective in 
the terseness of Latin. ... At no stage should the 
ideal of precision in finding the exact meaning of words 
and the exact relation of ideas be sacrificed to the more 
imaginative and emotional appeal.” This is excellent 
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advice. Those who have taught modern languages to 
pupils who have never learned Latin or Greek know 
how weak their sense of precision and conscientiousness 
in looking up words in the dictionary may be. The Panel 
even go so far, and not unjustifiably in our opinion, as 
to suggest that it might be worth while to make Latin 
the first foreign language to be studied. It suggests, 
too, eleven or twelve years as the age at which girls 
should normally begin Latin, and we are inclined to 
agree with them that for many ten years is not too early. 


HE Panel considers that a five-year course with 
four lessons a week is necessary to ‘‘ make fully 
profitable the approach to literature.” So much time, 
however, cannot always be allowed, and 


ecaicienal it gives syllabuses for four and three 
System. year courses. But it would temper 


the strenuous discipline of Latin to 
the pupils before they are shorn of all interest in their 
work. ‘‘ Success is a more educative process than 
failure,” and as many are poor in linguistic qualities, 
the weaker brethren must be provided, if possible, with 
material out of which they can make something inter- 
esting and successful for themselves. Lessons in ancient 
history, teaching and reading about social life, learning 
by heart passages of good prose and verse, and making 
verse translations, can be used to replace the practice 
of composition. If all hope of success seems impossible, 
the pupil should be diverted to some other subject as 
soon as possible. The days of the old classical mill are, 
we hope, passed for ever. How much ultimately depends 
on the teacher only those who have taught and heard 
others teach can fully realize. There is no royal method, 
but the Panel calls for ardour, accuracy, sympathy, and 
adaptability in the teacher. That is no slight demand. 
The spirit of the teacher no less than that of the pupil 
must not be quenched by too much work. And here 
the problem of expense obtrudes itself. Too few free 
periods make a dull teacher, and headmistresses as well 
as headmasters might often do more to keep alive the 
spiritual flame in their staff. Few can retain their 
enthusiasm for a subject or their usefulness as teachers 
who are not still advancing in it themselves. 


FEW living educationists speak with greater authority 
than Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University, New York. In his annual report 
for 1930 he laments the “ decline and 
fall” of the classics in America, hast- 
ened, he holds, by the action of 
teachers themselves in “ supplanting 
understanding of the ancient world with a myriad of 
minutiae of highly specialized learning,” till in time 
“classical studies were first asphyxiated, then em- 
balmed, then incinerated, and finally placed in well- 
decorated funeral urns in the academic columbarium by 
those who should have been their glad and eager com- 
panions, exponents, and interpreters.” He is not quite 
without hope, however, for the future: “If there is 
ever again to be a genuine revival of classical learning— 
and nothing would more help and uplift American 
education and life—it can only come from scholars 
inspired by the ideals at which Greek and Roman art 
and letters aimed, and endowed with a capacity to 
interpret these in the light of the world of to-day. Now 
and again there is a flash of lightning against this 
darkly clouded sky from Oxford or Cambridge or Scot- 
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land or France or Italy, but these moments of illumina- 
tion are few and far between.” 


PON this lament follows a warning to men of science 
to beware of a similar fate. “The natural and 
experimental sciences are of fascinating interest. To 
be ignorant, or careless, of them is 
to put oneself outside the pale of that 
kind and wealth of understanding 
which are essential to liberal education. Nevertheless, 
signs are not wanting that teachers in this field may 
yet do what the teachers of the ancient classics have 
done. How fares it to-day with the student who, not 
wishing to become a specialist, seeks only for accurate 
and inspiring understanding of what all this scientific 
discovery and progress is about? Too often he asks 
for the bread of interpretation and is given only the 
stone of minute experimentation. It would be a cruel 
fate if the natural and experimental sciences, with their 
quite unlimited educational possibilities, were now to 
be sent the way of the ancient classics, and should come 
to be generally known only in their applied aspects, 
primarily for economic reasons and from motives of 
gain.” Here also, happily, Dr. Butler sees a ray of hope 
in teachers “like-minded and like-spirited with an 
Eddington and a Jeans.” 


A Warning to 
Men of Science. 


IR MICHAEL SADLER touched upon a somewhat 
\’ similar subject in an address to the Leeds Luncheon 
Club. He said that the numbers now attending some 

universities, even when the aggregate 
aT was scraped down by the disallowance 
of semi-fictitious claims, were an 
impediment to effective intellectual work. He under- 
stood and sympathized with the eager desire of scores 
of thousands of students to gain admission into the 
precincts of learning, but excessive numbers of students 
diluted the influence of great teachers, and weakened the 
characters forming the intimacies of a corporate society. 
Intensive work was one of the prime duties of a uni- 
versity. There was a widespread feeling that many 
American universities were too populous, and in Germany 
the number of students had doubled since the war, with 
the result that opportunities for employment were 
inadequate to the number of graduates. One could dose 
a country with too strong a dose of B.A.’s, and they 
must have sieves if they wished to give real intellectual 
ability the educational opportunities it deserved. It is of 
course obvious that the demand for secondary edu- 
cation for all has stimulated a further demand for 
university education. If this is really resulting in the 
overcrowding of universities, a more rigorous qualifying 
test will be necessary. But if this test were fairly 
applied some of those who go to a university mainly 
to have a good time would find themselves excluded. 


WE should like to pay tribute to the enterprise 
shown by the Dazly Telegraph in opening its 
columns to a series of articles on ‘‘ Schoolboys’ Careers,” 
written by Mr. Stephen Foot, who 
has had ten years’ experience as 
Careers’ Master at a public school—a 
post which strikes us as likely to be an exceedingly useful 
one. Mr. Foot is always being consulted by parents 
as to what line their sons (who do not know what they 
want to do) had better take up. Usually the question 
comes two years too late—at 18 rather than at 16. 
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Mr. Foot insists that the matter of a boy’s career should 
be tackled seriously by the time he is 16, not with the 
idea of settling it, but to encourage the boy to think 
about the subject. He likes a boy to come to him when 
he is between 15 and 16 in order that various possibilities 
in the way of careers, with their avenues of approach, 
may be explained. The boy then thinks about the matter, 
studies the “ Careers’ Section’’ in the school library, 
and realizes the necessity of attaining certain educa- 
tional standards, this having a most stimulating effect 
on his work. If the boy has some definite object at which 
to aim, he is much more likely to attain it. A further 
point made by Mr. Foot is that in most cases the careers’ 
master is in a much better position than the parent to 
judge what the boy is fitted for. We cannot here elaborate 
his argument, but he makes out a strong case for regard- 
ing the parent’s wishes as of secondary importance. We 
hope to make further reference to this interesting subject. 


HE World Association for Adult Education, to 
whose work we call attention from time to time, 

has been in existence for ten years. It seeks to provide 
opportunities whereby both institutions 


k maos and individuals may co-operate in all 
t that relates to the provision of educa- 
Education, tional facilities for men and women, of 


whatever race or nationality. The 
Association has published forty-seven quarterly bulletins, 
and has supporting bodies or individual members in 
thirty-eight countries and states. The forty-seventh 
bulletin deals chiefly with adult education in India and 
in Yugoslavia. There are also briefer notes on matters 
of interest in other countries. The Council of the Asso- 
ciation takes all reasonable care to ensure the accuracy 
of the reports that are inserted in the bulletins, though 
it cannot guarantee accuracy in all particulars. We 
have frequently expressed the view that the adult 
education movement is one of the most important signs 
of our times, and the international outlook of the 
World Association makes its work peculiarly valuable. 
The bulletin can be obtained for a shilling from the 
offices of the Association, 16 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


T draft of the new regulations for the training of 
teachers is now to hand, and it discloses some sig- 
nificant alterations. The great majority of the students 
who enter the Scottish training colleges 
have already graduated, and it has 
been the custom hitherto to complete 
their training in a single year—much 
too short a period in which to give the necessary teaching 
. practice and a satisfactory professional equipment as well. 
The new regulations propose to lengthen the course by 
one term. A further improvement is to be effected by 
the institution of a “concurrent ”?” course under which 
the prospective teacher is encouraged to take his degree 
and his training concurrently, the whole to be effected 
in four years. Such an arrangement has hitherto been 
possible for women students only. It is now to be 
extended to the men also and ought to result in a 
distinct raising of the standard of teaching skill. Women 
students who do not propose to take a degree are now 
to have a three instead of a two years’ course. Only 
such as have obtained a full Leaving Certificate can be 
accepted, and they may, alternatively, take one year 
of preliminary training in their own schools, thereafter 
entering the second year in the training college. 


Training 
of Teachers 
in Scotland : 


H ONOURS graduates in mental philosophy have 
hitherto found it impossible to become secondary 
school teachers. They may now be accepted in training 
as teachers of English, provided thev 


een have included a couple of English 
onalik, classes, one on the honours standard, in 


their university course. The other con- 
cession affects university assistants and research students 
who for one reason or another did not come up for train- 
ing on the completion of their degrees. These may now 
be accepted after one term’s training or indeed without 
any training at all, but they must put in a probationary 
year in school under the supervision of the training 
college staff. 


Coo teachers are up in arms against a proposal 
to effect a drastic reduction in the salaries they 
enjoy. When the National Minimum Scales came into 
operation the Glasgow authority ex- 


nanan ceeded the statutory minimum in the 
epea case of all their teachers. This was due 


partly to a very natural desire to 
attract the ablest recruits, but partly also to counteract 
certain drawbacks associated with teaching service in 
the City. The disadvantages under which Glasgow 
teachers labour are obvious enough. The huge barrack 
schools in mean streets, the large classes, the slowness 
of promotion, the dear rents, all seemed to justify a 
substantial addition to the basic minimum. The de- 
duction which it is proposed to effect represents a sum 
of almost £200,000, and in the case of certain teachers 
would involve the loss of one-fourth of their salary. 
The teachers are protesting strongly, and in the mean- 
time a final decision has still to be reached; but if new 
arrangements are to be made, the matter must be com- 
pleted and the consent of the Education Department 
received before the end of March. Scottish teachers are 
beginning to repent the zeal with which they supported 
the De-rating Act of 1929. The county and city councils 
that have replaced the old ad hoc educational authorities 
have shown themselves keener on economy than on 
either education or justice. This it is to be hoped 1s a 
temporary reaction that will disappear as the education 
committees become better acquainted with their duties. 


| fa certain parts of Scotland His Majesty’s inspectors 

are collaborating with the headmasters in order to 
get rid of some of the “ lumber ” that still hampers the 
work in primary schools. The possi- 
bilities of simplifying schemes of work 
are being widely canvassed, and some- 
thing like general agreement is gradu- 
ally crystallizing out. The main attack is on arithmetic, 
and here it is hoped to lighten the burden by the 
omission of lengthy calculations and of certain of the 
more difficult tables (as, for example, square measure) 
by abandoning all intricate simplifications in vulgar 
fractions, and also by the complete exclusion of decimals. 
In English the spelling difficulty would be met by 
concentrating on such words only as the child uses in 
his written compositions, while, as regards grammar, 
the structure of the sentence would be studied and the 
function of words, but no formal analysis and no 
parsing. In history an interesting reader would be 
substituted for the usual text-book, and emphasis would 
be laid on the social and romantic aspects of the work. 
The burden in geography would be lightened and the 


Schemes of Work 
in Primary 
Schools. 
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interest increased by sacrificing details for broader 
considerations and by stressing travel and exploration. 
These are very desirable changes whose realization is 
much to be desired. 


Se eee are frequently at a loss to 
account for the failure of a pupil at a public examina- 
tion, but certainly the headmasters 

AN IMT EAR ot certain Irish hol must be equally 
embarrassed to explain the success of some of theirs 
at the 1930 Intermediate Certificate Examination. 
According to the published results, one boy, whose case 
is typical of others, took ten papers. Of these, he passed 
in English, French, and science, and failed in Irish, 
Latin, history and geography, arithmetic, mathematics I 
andmathematics II. History is grouped with geography, 
and the three mathematical subjects are grouped 
together, but even so the candidate failed at best in 
four subjects and passed in three. The regulations 
provide that candidates must pass in five subjects, of 
which Irish, English, and mathematics must be three ; 
but there are various compensation rules which lead to 
the ridiculous position of a boy, in a case similar to the 
above, being marked as successful, while a boy who 
may obtain five or six honours, and yet fail in Irish, 
is marked as a failure in the whole examination and 
cannot receive the Certificate. To borrow a metaphor 
from Rugby football, this Irish pass seems to be some- 
thing of a “ dummy.” 


R. BLYTHE, the Free State Minister for Finance, 
addressed the members of the Dublin Rotary 
Club on February 16 on the subject of the cost of 
TET the revival of the Irish language. He 
Irish Language: Estimates the whole cost of the policy 
of the present Government at about 
{50,000 per annum, and this figure is certainly much 
more moderate than had been imagined in many 
quarters. It is by no means an extravagant sum for 
impressing what is assumed to be the national will on 
the educational system. But the indirect cost, which 
Mr. Blythe does not mention, is enormously greater. 
For instance, from the practical point of view, the efforts 
of teachers and pupils are diverted to a subject which 
has no value as training for the actual needs of the 
community. Asa result of this expenditure, Mr. Blythe 
pointed out that in all but thirty-two of the National 
Schools of the country, Irish was being taught, and that 
there were only about 3,000 pupils who were not receiv- 
Ing instruction in the language. He also pointed out 
that there were now [Irish-speaking Justices in the 
Courts who conducted their business in Irish, and there 
is a very considerable body of general literature in the 
language. Time alone can show the ultimate fate 
of this experiment. Commonsense, the considerations 
of business, the possibility of reuniting Ireland and 
the vis inertiae seem to be against it. They can only 
be overcome if enthusiasm is created and maintained. 


AT the time of the inauguration of the Free State an 
opportunity was undoubtedly given to primary 
schools to contract out of the necessity for compulsory 
Centractin Irish, provided that a majority of the 
Out, 8 parents of children attending these 
schools signified their objection to the 
subject, as compulsory, before a certain date. Why was 
this opportunity not taken? The Church of Ireland 


authorities and managers of Church schools must have 
been aware of it, yet there was no concerted action ; and 
now it can fairly be urged by Gaelic enthusiasts that 
since nothing was done compulsory Irish was accepted 
for the primary schools. The state of public morale at 
the time was severely shaken by the struggles which led 
to the establishment of the Free State, and by the 
subsequent attempt of the republicans to overthrow 
it, and it is suggested that, even had the managers 
consulted the parents at the time, most of them would 
have been afraid to signify their objection to compul- 
sory Irish. This may or may not be true, but the fact 
remains that they were not given the opportunity, and 
now are bearing the consequences of a pusillanimous 


policy. 
R. T. DE 


the Irish 
been preparing 


BURC, the indefatigable secretary of 
Secondary Teachers’ Association, has 
some valuable statistics in regard to 
the proportion of teachers to pupils 
in the secondary schools. The number 
of pupils has risen by almost 4,000 in 
the last five years, which is satisfactory ; and it is a 
good sign that the number of teachers employed in pro- 
portion has kept pace with the increase. In the boys’ 
schools there is an average of one teacher to every 
fourteen boys, and in the girls’ schools of one teacher 
to every 8:6 girls. Another table which shows the average 
number of boys in an Irish secondary school is also 
instructive. At the figure of 107 for 1928-29 it is some- 
what surprisingly low. Of course, it must be remem- 
bered that Ireland is not an industrial country, and 
that the schools must necessarily be more scattered to 
serve the population. A less satisfactory feature is that 
there is still a considerable excess of registered teachers 
who are not in receipt of increments. For 1928-29, 
1,154 registered secondary teachers were in receipt of 
State increments, but 312, although registered were 
not receiving increments. The present system, Mr. 
De Burc adds, taking each school as a unit for incre- 
mental salary purposes, has the effect of creating an 
artificial surplus of teachers, who, though eligible 
individually, are excluded from payment. If all the 
schools were taken together for the purpose of payment, 
scarcely any eligible teacher would be deprived of 
participation. 


Irish Secondary 
School Teachers. 


PR IDAN at the annual meeting of the Science 
Masters’ Association at Birmingham, Sir Charles 
Grant Robertson, Principal of Birmingham University, 
acknowledged the scientific renaissance 
oe of the last fifty years as comparable to 
the humanistic renaissance of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. He questioned, how- 
ever, whether the later renaissance had established a 
“ scientific culture ”?” such as Huxley, one of its apostles, 
had in view. Of such scientific culture, Sir Charles saw 
few signs, though there was abundant interest in scien- 
tific discovery in its material aspect. Distinguished men 
of science, he said, are fully alive to the danger “ of 
breeding a race of illiterate and premature specialists.” 
The Principal of Birmingham University, a University 
with a strong science tradition, has an excellent oppor- 
tunity of pointing a more excellent way, if that is 
possible. The difficulty, we surmise, arises from the 
concentration demanded from the science specialist who 
has little time to devote to literature and art. 
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"THE proposal of the Electoral Bill to abolish Uni- 
versity Representation has produced a chorus of 
protests. The memorandum issued to electors of Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities contains an 
historical statement and full statistics 
in addition to arguments against the 
proposal. It claims—and the claim is supported by 
statistics—that Oxford and Cambridge now receive a 
substantial proportion of students who began their 
education in public elementary schools. The plural 
vote in the case of university graduates is justified, it is 
argued, by experience and by the practice of other 
countries. An impressive list of university members 
“ within living memory ” is included. We notice that 
Gladstone is not included in this list, possibly because of 
his later rejection by Oxford University. On constitutional 
grounds, the exercise of the university vote by those living 
abroad who do not pay taxes in this country does not 
appear altogether a convincing argument, but is perhaps 
worth mentioning in any complete statement of the case. 


University 
Representation: 


POSSIBLY the Coalition Government of 1918, by 
extending University Representation, increasing 
the number of university members from nine to twelve, 
though apparently recommending the 
system in the most convincing way, 
did it a doubtful service in the long run. 
The grant of a single member to the University of Wales 
with 3,623 voters, and another to Queen’s University, 
Belfast, with 3,324 voters, may have introduced an 
‘ Achilles’ heel. We strongly urge the continuance of 
the principle of university representation, both on 
historical grounds and because we are convinced that 
the influence of university members in Parliament is, 
on the whole, salutary; but we express this opinion 
without prejudice to the number of such members or 
their method of election, questions which might be 
re-considered. It would be well if university members 
would, so far as possible, suppress strong party mani- 
festations, as this, we gather from the debate in Parlia- 
ment, is their chief offence to the present Government. 


its Extension 
in 1918. 


A attack on the junior division of the Officers’ 
Training Corps in public schools was to be expected 
after the success in destroying the military character of 
cadet corps, and the army estimates 
will be awaited with some anxiety, 
notwithstanding Mr. Shaw’s statement 
on last year’s estimates. There are, it is officially stated, 
680 officers and 34,581 cadets in the junior division, a 
total of 35,261. We should raise no objection to more 
precise definition of the age for eligibility for membership 
of the junior division, and possibly this is contemplated. 
The demilitarization of the cadet corps has created a 
grievance in that cadets were allowed to take Certifi- 
cate A of the Officers’ Training Corps, a certificate con- 
ferring valuable privileges. The question was raised in 
the House of Lords by Lord Onslow but without satis- 
factory result. The marks in the competitive examina- 
tion allowed to candidates for Sandhurst and Woolwich 
who have obtained Certificate A in their public schools 
are to be withdrawn, a curious method of encouraging 
the preliminary military training of future army officers. 


Officers’ Training 
Corps. 


ee Royal Commission on the Civil Service has 
received a great mass of evidence. Sir Samuel 
Wilson, Under-Secretary for the Colonies, sounded a 


new note in his official evidence. He wished to make 
civil servants more men of the world: 


lee They were wonderful men—conscien- 
f tious, loyal, disinterested—possibly too 
conscientious. He pictured to himself the university 


man who entered the service at 22 or 23, sentenced for 
the rest of his life to Whitehall, coming up and down 
on the same trains every day from and to Woking, 
always seeing the same people and doing the same work. 
Is it not inevitable that the “ humdrum ” style is pre- 
ferred? Referring to the competitive examination, 
Sir Samuel said that as a rule the examinations produced 
a very suitable type for the administrative services, 
though he preferred the man with personality to the 
man “ bursting with brains.” 


ANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL, founded in 
1515 by Hugh Oldham, a Lancashire man, has 

done great work under depressing conditions. Following 
the example of many London schools, 


eeehe it is to be removed to a spacious site of 
School. thirty acres at Fallowfield, purchased 
from the Manchester Corporation at 

cost price. An appeal for £150,000 has been issued to 


pay the cost of the site and buildings and already many 
generous offers in money and kind have been received, 
including a War Memorial Hall and the Paton 
Library, commemorating the well-known High Master, 
Mr. J. L. Paton. Ifthe present High Master’s proud boast 
that last year the School won more scholarships to the 
older universities than any other school in the country 
is justified, the outlay in providing adequate buildings 
is a good investment. It is remarkable evidence of the 
efficiency of the education which a day secondary school 
in a great city can provide. 


“THE well-informed London University correspondent 

to the Sunday Times makes the announcement 
that the design of the new University buildings on the 
Bloomsbury site will probably not be 
the result of competition. Such a 
wonderful opportunity would stimulate 
the finest architectural skill throughout the country and 
might bring forward some brilliant young man or woman, 
as did the London County Hall and the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. The Univer- 
sity with its tradition of the “ open door ” should not 
bang the door in the face of a great profession. We are 
further informed that “‘ depressing rumours are about 
that the University authorities contemplate the abandon- 
ment of Motspur Park as a University sports ground.” 
Frustration seems to be characteristic of London 
University enterprises, including those in the historic 
past, such as Gresham College. Are the University 
authorities mindful of the effect of these announce- 
ments on potential benefactors ? The new constitution 
appeared to promise a more consistent policy. 


London 
University. 


PEOPLE'S LEAGUE OF HEALTH TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP. 
—The eleventh Travelling Scholarship will be competed for in 
connexion with the annual series of Sims Woodhead Health 
Educational Lectures. These lectures are being delivered by 
eminent medical and scientific men at the Headquarters of the 
National Union of Teachers, Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, 
W.C.1. They commenced on Monday, February 16, and will 
extend over thirteen consecutive Mondays. Tickets and further 
information may be obtained from the People’s League of 
Health, 12 Stratford Place, W. 1. 
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MACMILLAN’S TEACHING IN PRACTICE 
A New Encyclopedia of Teaching. Edited by E. J. S. LAY. 
In 6 Illustrated Vols. and a Portfolio containing over 170 Class Illustrations of which 20 will be in 


full colour 


Price about 5 or 6 guineas. 


Arrangements can be made for the purchase of this set on Instalment Terms. 
Apply for full prospectus. 


STANDARD FOUR-FIGURE MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 


By L. M. MILNE- 


THOMSON, M.A., Assistant Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, and 


L. J. COMRIE, M.A., Ph.D. In Two Editions. 


26@ pages. 


EDITION A. Negative Logarithms have been increased by 10. Ios. 6d. net. 
EDITION B. Negative Logarithms are printed with Negative Characteristics. tos. 6d. net. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Being Part II of “Progressive Trigonometry.” 


By FREDERICK G. W. BROWN, M.Sc., London, F.C.P., A.Inst.P., author of “ Higher Mathematics for 


Students of Engineering and Science.” 4s. 


ADVANCED CALCULUS. A sequel to an Elementary Treatise on the Calculus. By the late GEORGE 


A. GIBSON, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Emeritus Professor of Mathematics, University of Glasgow. 2os. net. 


Second Edition, thoroughly revised, and brought up to date 


TREATISE ON PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 


A Co-operative Effort by a Group of Physical 


Chemists. Edited by HUGH S. TAYLOR, D.Sc., Professor of Chemistry, Princeton University, U.S.A. 


Second Edition. 2 vols. 


Illustrated. 30s. net each. 


This second edition takes full account of the important developments in several branches of the subject that have taken place 


since the first edition appeared. 


ALTERNATING CURRENTS FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS. 


By CALVIN C. 


BISHOP, E.E., Head of the Department of Drafting and Design, Technical High School, Buffalo, N.Y. With 


Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 


LAY’S MODERN CLASS-BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Senior Book I. 


Early Times to the Tudors. Fully Illustrated. Paper, 1s. 3d. Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


WOODWORK 
An Art Craft for Senior Schools. By T. BURBIDGE. 
Illustrated. 5s. 


A handbook which embodies in detail the practical experience of a 
teacher of handwork, its scope being confined entirely to woodcraft 
suitable for the training and development of boys from 11 to 15 years, 


THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE 


By LIONEL W. LYDE, M.A., F.R.G.S., Emeritus 
Professor of Geography in the University of London. 
Fourth Edition. With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


A GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 
By T. ALFORD SMITH, B.A. 


Second Edition. Completely Revised. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 4s. 


The Journal of Education.— ‘‘ Those who have used the first edition 
of Mr. Alford Smith's ‘ Europe’ (and they are many) will welcome a 
second edition, revised and brought up to date with an adequate 
supply of post-War statistics. .. . The book can be cordially 
recommended for its sound workmanship, useful maps, excellent 
illustrations, valuable exercises, and clear type.” 


A FIRST BOOK OF ECONOMICS 


By NORMAN CRUMP. 3s. net. 


The Schoolmaster.—'* This book provides the beginner with an inter- 
esting and surprisingly comprehensive introduction to the subject. It 
is divided into fifty short chapters, which are so well written that little 
effort should be necessary to grasp the fundamental principles.” 


Then and. Now Stories. New Vol. 
Junior No. 6 
QUEENS OF THEN AND NOW 


By CLARICE BURTON 
Illustrated. Paper, 5d. Cloth-lined, 7d. 


First Books of Literature 


CHAUCER 


By ALFRED W. POLLARD, General Editor of the 
Globe Chaucer. 
2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SIMPLIFIED FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS 
By RANKIN WENLOCK 
Third Book. 2s. 6d. 


THE GUIDANCE OF MENTAL GROWTH IN 


INFANT AND CHILD 


By ARNOLD GESELL, Ph.D., M.D., Sc.D., Director 
of the Yale Psycho-Clinic ; Professor of Child Hygiene, 
Yale University. 

Illustrated. ros. net. 


THE SECOND TWENTY YEARS AT HULL 
HOUSE 


With a Record of a Growing World Consciousness. 
By JANE ADDAMS. 
Illustrated. 17s. net. 


*.* Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C. 2 
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Reviews 


A GREAT ADMINISTRATOR 


Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard University, 1869- 
1909. By H. JAMEs. 2 Vols. (30s. net. Constable.) 


These two imposing volumes constitute a worthy record 
of a great personality, and a great figure in American 
education. To have been President of Harvard for a period 
of forty years (1869-1909) is in itself an almost startling 
fact, especially considering that Eliot would have been the 
last man to hold on to office, if he had begun to be im- 
patient and suspicious of changes advocated by younger 
men. His own early life was such as made him wonder in 
later years at all the nice things that had ever been said 
about the sunny paths of childhood and the rough and 
wintry road of manhood ; and he never enjoyed his school- 
days, except to some extent towards the end. To this 
melancholy result a congenital facial deformity contributed. 
One has to know Eliot's childhood in order to understand 
Eliot. 

When he became President, Harvard was a comparatively 
small college, conservative in its outlook, wedded to its 
traditions. The courses offered were predominantly classical 
and mathematical, and the “ required ” or obligatory element 
was prominent. Moreover, Harvard restricted its attention 
to undergraduate studies, and to the output of graduates. 
Eliot had spent two fruitful years in Europe, but he was 
far too wise a man, and far too thorough an American, 
merely to copy what he witnessed there. But the visit 
helped him to conceive an ideal of what an American 
university should be. His name is associated chiefly with 
the bold policy he adopted in the matter of “ electives,” a 
policy which has since probably outrun anything he would 
have approved. He worked for the creation of a graduate 
(or, as we say, a post-graduate) department, and of great 
schools of law, divinity, medicine, and science. He appears 
never to have enjoyed popularity, but he was a man of 
vision, and he had a genius for organization. He was a 
Unitarian of the best type, which means that he stood for 
no creed, and made toleration one of the supreme virtues. 
Hence the successful mark he made upon Harvard in respect 
of its divinity school and its chapel services. As we have 
said, Eliot was a thorough-going American, who could, for 
example, be lost in admiration and wonder at an English 
cathedral service, whilst at the same moment disapproving 
of its obvious costliness. In fact, his sense of values was 
not as ours. For this reason, few Englishmen can read these 
volumes without realizing that their appreciation of Eliot 
belongs to what Lamb called one’s “ imperfect sympathies.” 
But they will pay a cordial and sincere tribute of respect to one 
of the most distinguished makers of America as we know it. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


A Short Course on the Mechanism of Voice and Speech. By 
Prof. M. R. DRENNAN. (5s. 6d. Cape Town: The 
Mercantile Press.) 


This admirable little book will be of the greatest use 
to modern students of speech. In all reputable schools 
the physiological basis of speech correction is recognized as 
fundamental, and this handbook contains the elementary 
anatomical and physiological outline required for such a 
course. The underlying knowledge of voice work which is 
implicit in the text is sound, and Miss Ruth Peffers, the 
brilliant teacher of Speech at Cape Town University, has 
doubtless given valuable help here. 

The problem of South African speech is one of the most 
interesting in the world. A large proportion of the popu- 
lation from older Dutch and British stock speak more 
perfect English than any in the Empire, and their voices 
are the most musical we possess. Good examples of this 
exquisite diction are “ Marda Vanne ” and Miss Winnifred 


Mattingley, the first of John Masefield’s Oxford verse 
speakers. Another large section afflicted by the Mongrel 
immigration of 1880—1890, and the combination of Dutch- 
Yiddish intonation and ‘“‘chee-chee ” finals, produces tone, 
in all languages with an obstructed nasality, practically 
identical with Whitechapel Cockney speech. But these 
defects are most readily remedied, as the natural physical 
equipment for voice is generally fine. 

There is very little to criticize. Prof. Drennan, on page 
35, does not distinguish quite clearly enough between the 
forcible effort of expiration described and the controlled, 
or delayed, nature of vocal expiration. It is surely the 
action of the rectus abdominis and the transversus in 
drawing in the lower end of the sternum which makes 
the lower nbs bulge slightly on either side, and so helps 
to delay the relaxation of the ribs and controls the relaxa- 
tion of the diaphragm in expiration. The “ handedness” 
of stammerers is of dubious importance. Adler’s explana- 
tion is the soundest here. All the diagrams are excellent, 
though the details of functional localization of brain centres, 
in Fig. 20, are rather out of date, and both Sherrington 
and Hand are more helpful to the speaker. 


THE OLD EMPIRE AND THE NEW 


The American Revolution and the British Empire: The 
Sir George Watson Lectures for 1928, Delivered before 
the University of London in the Winter of 1928-9. By 
Prof. R. COUPLAND. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Prof. Coupland’s Watson Lectures, rearranged and ex- 
panded, provide not only a masterly historical survey of 
the events of the years 1760-1783, but also a textbook of 
present-day imperial politics of first-rate significance and 
importance. It has long been recognized that Britain's 
disastrous defeat in the War of American Independence 
involved consequences of far-reaching importance. In the 
sphere of colonial policy these consequences have been 
examined and expounded with convincing fullness and 
precision by Professors Egerton and Newton, followed bya 
host of minor writers. It has not always been realized, how- 
ever, that in other spheres than that of colonial policy the 
success of the American rebels had striking repercussions. 
Hence Prof. Coupland’s investigation of the larger theme 
is pecularily valuable. He makes it abundantly clear 
that the events of the opening decades of George III's reign 
were decisive in many and various ways. 

He begins his study with an impressive and almost 
startling chapter on “ England in Defeat.” Never before 
has the magnitude and completeness of England’s humilia- 
tion in 1780 been so vividly and overwhelmingly portrayed. 
Few readers of ordinary textbooks realize that in that fatal 
year the command of the sea had passed into the hands of 
Britain’s enemies, and that the country lay helplessly 
open to invasion by French, Spaniards, and Dutch. In 
his second chapter, Prof. Coupland describes the nature 
of the Old Empire which passed away amid the tumults 
of that tragic time: its dominant idea was that the colonies 
were estates to be worked for the benefit of the mother- 
country. 

Then Prof. Coupland proceeds in a series of well-docu- 
mented studies to show that the issue of the America War 
of Independence resulted in (1) the emancipation of Ireland; 
(2) the establishment of self-government in Canada; 
(3) the abolition of the mercantile system; and (4) the 
development of a new colonial policy. 

It is to be regretted that the plan of Prof. Coupland’s 
book did not permit him to include an account of the 
prodigious impetus which the success of the American 
colonists gave to the democratic movement in Great 
Britain. This would have completed the picture. But 
even without that completion the present brilliant course 
of lectures is incalculably valuable. 
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A COMPLETE 
SCHOOL SUPPLY SERVICE 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


Re fi erence offer to the Teaching Profession a complete service respecting all School 

Supplies and particularly invite all interested to call at ESAVIAN 

HOUSE and make use of the Reference Library of School Books. It 

Lib ra comprises more than 11,000 Volumes, embracing the latest books in 

ry every Branch of School Work. The books are all marked with pub- 

lished prices and arranged under subjects. Therefore books for any 
purpose can be quickly selected. 


FINE QUALITY STATIONERY 


| High-grade School Stationery with bright attractive covers always in 
Fu aA tu re stock. The E.S.A. Exercise Books are not only exceptional in quality 
but they are distinctive in style and bound in several ranges of bright, 

pleasing, strong covers. The prices are very moderate. Exercise Books 
with 40 pages range from Ios. 9d. per gross. Samples and full par- 


Requi S ates , ticulars will be gladly sent to Principals. 


Stationery 


Kindergarten 


DISTINCTIVE SCHOOL FURNITURE 
B 00 ks The E.S.A. Furniture Works at Stevenage cover nearly five acres and 
keen prices—Locker Desks, Table Desks, Infants’ Tables and Chairs, 
Folding Desks and Tables, Cupboards, Honours Boards, School 
Reward S Lockers, Art Desks, Science Benches, Laboratories, Esavian Folding 
EXCEPTIONAL BOOK SERVICE 
The E.S.A. Book Service is quite exceptional for speed and accuracy. 
The stock of School Books kept at Esavian House occupies an area of 
Spor t S immediately on receipt. Important orders can usually be dispatched 
by return. Best Discounts. 
THE E.S.A. SCHOOL SERVICE 
stocks of School Requisites and Apparatus are available for urgent orders. 
H. d k Motors deliver orders daily in the Greater London area. 
enn OF CATALOGUES 
STATIONERY . REQUISITES . BOOKS . REWARDS 
FURNITURE . HANDWORK . KINDERGARTEN 
CHEMICALS, &c. . UNIFORM . SPORTS 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 
ESAVIAN HOUSE 
171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


are equipped for the production of high-grade School Furniture at very 
and Sliding Partitions, &c. A complete display at the E.S.A. Showrooms. 
Uniform 
37,000 ft. This great stock enables the E.S.A. to execute most orders 
Ch CMTC. al S The E.S.A. School Service is both prompt and accurate. Very large 
The following are issued and will be sent free to Principals : 
School Suppliers since 18 72 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, CLASSICS 


Important People. By J. H. Dowp. (15s. Country Life Ltd.) 

This is a book for parents and child-lovers. The opening essay 
by Miss Brenda E. Spender, is full of the mature wisdom which 
can only be attained by those with a vivid memory of their own 
childhood. It is superfluous to praise Mr. Dowd’s work. These 
are drawings which are worthy of the pencil of Andrea del Sarto 
or of Raphael, and they come to us as a breath of real sanity 
amid the welter of cubistic monstrosities and atavistic réchauféees 
of savage art which the present day critics delight to honour. 
As frankly illustrative drawings expressing the charm of child- 
hood they would be hard to improve upon. There is a quality of 
line about some of the slighter sketches which is altogether 
delightful, and which makes them even more attractive than the 
more finished drawings. The book is certain to achieve a well- 
deserved popularity. _ 

The Handwriting of the Renaissance: Being the Development and 
Characteristics of the Script of Shakespeare’s Time. By S. A. 
TANNENBAUM. (16s. net. London: Routledge. New York: 
Columbia University Press.) 

Dr. Tannenbaum has given us in this book a thoroughly 
penetrating study of the cursive script of the Renaissance ; 
tracing it from its origin in the Pelasgic script of the earliest 
settlers in Greece and the Latin derivatives ; dealing with the 
Gothic modifications, and the return to the ‘‘ sweet Roman 
hand ” referred to by Shakespeare, and finally giving an ex- 
haustive analysis of all the minuscules and majuscules, investi- 
gating thoroughly by means of copious illustrations all the 
individual idiosyncrasies of the penmen of the Renaissance, and 
the abbreviations and punctuation marks, a knowledge of which 
is of such vital importance to the student of Elizabethan texts. 
We cannot speak too highly of the enthusiasm and research 
which have gone to the making of a volume such as this. Dr. 
Tannenbaum, who is a practising physician and mental specialist, 
has unusual qualifications for the work, since he is not only a 
highly qualified expert in handwriting, but also a Shakesperian 
student and collector. This book, which is a witness of his ex- 
traordinary energy and versatility, should prove of very great 
service to his fellow students. 


A First Book of Metal-Work. By B. CuzZNER. (6s. net. Leicester, 
The Dryad Press.) 

This book is an attempt to deal with the first principles of 
metal-work, and the author’s experience has helped him to 
evolve a scheme which is certainly interesting. -We think, how- 
ever, that any attempt to cater for the needs of both teachers 
and students in one volume, however praiseworthy, invites 
criticism. Teachers will find much to interest them; the 
suggestions for models are intriguing, the instructions are clear ; 
but the experienced hand will be annoyed by unnecessary details. 
On the other hand, the average student who attempted to work 
from this book without expert advice and guidance would 
probably find considerable difficulty. 


Patchwork and Applique. By VERA C. ALEXANDER. 
net. Pitman.) 

A great variety of patchwork and appliqué is shown, with 
some very ingenious details in the application. Illustrations are 
numerous, and instructions clear and easily followed. 

Painted Fabrics. By Ipatta B. LITTLEJOHNS. (2s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 

The subject is treated clearly and concisely, and the details 
of method are good. Pouncing might have been included in the 
section on ‘ Transferring.” The illustrations, both plates and 
line diagrams, are attractive and helpful. 


An Hour of Art. By W. Pacn. (4s. 6d. net. Lippincott.) 

The Technique of Painting: Water Colour—Oil—Pastel. By 
L. RICHMOND and J. LITTLEJOHNs. Parts VII and VIII. 
(2s.6d. net each. Pitman.) 

Design for Crafts. By R. H. Brown. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Practical Wood-Carving. By ELEANOR Rowe. Revised and 
Enlarged in Two Parts. Part I. Elementary Wood-Carving 
(in which ‘‘ Hints on Wood-Carving’’ is embodied). Third 
Edition. Part II. Advanced Wood-Carving. Second Edition. 
(5s. net each. Batsford.) 

Woodwork : an Art Craft for Senior Schools. 
(5s. Macmillan.) 

The Principles of Educational Craftwork in Wood and Metal: 
for Teachers and Students in Technical, Secondary, Con- 
tinuation, and Central Schools. By A. E. LEESON. (5s. net. 
Pitman.) 


(2s. 6d. 


By T. BuURBIDGE. 


Doctor Barnardo : 
Yesterday and To-day). 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The research necessary for the author’s earlier book, “ Lord 
Shaftesbury and Social-Industrial Progress,’’ led him to realize 
the importance of Dr. Barnardo and his work for child-welfare 
in the social development of the eighteenth century. In this 
volume he essays not only to write a life of Barnardo, but to 
assess the value of his life and work as part of the whole move- 
ment of social reform which is still in progress. Every one knows 
the main outlines of the story ; how the young medical student 
was horrified at the discovery of a group of destitute children 
sleeping on a winter’s night upon an iron roof in the heart of 

London ; and how finally, by the time of his death, the Homes 

he founded had rescued 60,000 homeless boys and girls. Itisa 

thrilling story, told with sympathy in language which is often racy. 

The illustrations add considerably to the attraction of the book. 

A Journal of my Journey to Paris in the Year 1765. By Rev. W. 
CoLe. Edited from the Original MS. in the British Museum 
by F. G. StoKEs. (16s. net. Constable.) 

Letters of Henry Adams (1858-1891). Edited by W. C. Forp. 
(21s. net. Constable.) 

A Basketful of Memories: An Autobiographical Sketch. By 
T. Okey. (6s. net. Dent.) 


Physician, Pioneer, Prophet (Child Life: 
By Dr. J. W. Breapy. (7s. 6d. 


The Hundred Best Poems (Lyrical) in the Greek Language. Selected 
by H. MACNAGHTEN. (Paper cover, 1s. net. Cloth cover, 
2s. net. Gowans & Gray.) 

Although not primarily intended for a school-book, we con- 
fidently recommend all classical sixth-form masters to adopt this 
anthology as a sort of side dish in the feast which they set before 
their pupils. The name of Mr. Macnaghten is sufficient guarantee 
of the excellence of the selection he has made, and there could 
be no better way of convincing boys of the magnitude of the 
world’s debt to the ancient Greeks than getting them to fami- 
liarize themselves with the beauties contained in this little book. 


Cicero's Orations against Catiline, III-IV. By W. MADELEY. 
(2s. Macmillan.) 

So long as Latin is a school subject, there will be masters 
wanting their classes to read the Catiline orations of Cicero, and 
it would be difficult to imagine a more pleasing edition than this 
of the third and fourth orations. Mr. Madeley is obviously an 
experienced schoolmaster, whose notes show that he knows 
both what to say and what not to say, and he has produced 
a thoroughly workmanlike piece of work. It is beautifully 
printed with a number of excellent illustrations. 


The Aeneid. Edited with an Introduction and Commentary 
by Prof. J. W. Mac«KaıiL. (18s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

This book will be a perfect joy to all classical scholars. Of 
living authors no more welcome editor could have been found 
for the Aeneid. The commentary in double column at the 
foot of each page is marked by severe compression and reticence ; 
and the preface states that the book is intended not so much for 
the professional scholar as for “ readers and lovers of great 
poetry.” In addition to this commentary there is an intro- 
duction, which amounts to a literary essay on Vergil, by one 
who has been not only a fellow of Balliol but also professor of 
poetry at Oxford. A brief quotation will give a taste of its 
quality. Speaking of the aims which Vergil had in writing an 
epic he says: ‘‘ It gave scope for Roman pride and Italian 
patriotism ; for the fascinations of history and archaeology ; 
for romantic narrative, delicate psychological insight, human 
emotion. It enabled him to give expression to faith in the 
future as based on and interpreted by the past, and to his own 
deepest thoughts on life, death, and the destiny of mankind 4 
(page 33). Speaking of the spirit of Vergil’s poetry, Prof. 
Mackail writes: “In no other poetry are the chords of human 
sympathy more delicately touched, its tones more subtly 
interfused. In none is there so deep a sense of the beauty and 
sorrow of life, of keen remembrance and shadowy hope, and, 
enfolding all, of infinite pitv ” (page 69). At the end of the 
volume there will be found a collection of half a dozen appendices 
on points of scholarship. 


An Introduction to Caesar. De Bello Gallico I : Selected Extracts 
graded and arranged with Test Papers, Exercises, and 
Vocabulary, by C. F. C. Letts. (1s. god. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

(Continued on page 190) 
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NEW2=NELSON=>BOOKS 


@ History for Senior and Junior Pupils 


ENGLAND AND EUROPE (1714-1815) 
By CHARLES H. GERRED, B.A., F.R.Econ.S. 
292 pages. Cloth. Price 3s. 

The author of this new book has skilfully selected his 
topics and elaborated each in a fresh and scholarly 
manner. The volume contains 16 coloured plates and 
many portraits, maps, &c., in black and white. It is 
suitable for use with the Fourth Form. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


CAVALIER AND PURITAN 
By Prof. J. D. MACKIE, M.A. 
Illustrated. 270 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 

A fresh treatment of the carly Stuart Period (1603- 
1649, by the Professor of Scottish History at Glasgow 
University. This is the volume most recently added to 
the “ Teaching of History” Series. A book for the 
pupil who is specializing in History. 


The “Foundations of History’? Series—New Volumes 


AGES AGO 
By H. RUSHTON HALL 

This Alternative Introductory Book contains very simple 
letterpress in large type, describing the life of Pre- 
historic Man in the Old Stone, New Stone, Bronze, 

and Iron Ages. 

Cloth. Price xs. 8d. 
For pupils between the ages of 7 and 8. 


BOOK D 


PILGRIMS AND ADVENTURERS 
Part II. By PHYLLIS WRAGGE 
Twenty-four Stories of Great Figures in History from 
the Middle Ages to the Twentieth Century, with greater 
stress on British History. 

Cloth. Price 3s. 
For pupils between the ages of 10 and 12. 


@ Recent Additions to the “Teaching of English ” Series 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF MANY 
LANDS 
Retold by EVELYN SMITH 
2 volumes. Cloth. Price 1s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I deals with Greece and Rome, N. Europe, Celtic 
Britain, and Egypt; Vol. II with India, China, Japan, 
Babylonia and Assyria, North America, &c. 


THE GOLDEN AGE 
By KENNETH GRAHAME 
172 pages. Cloth. Price 1s. 9d. 
A companion volume to the author’s “ Dream Days,” 
published in the same series. 


THE SHORTER FROISSART 
SELECTIONS FROM “ THE CHRONICLES ” 
Chosen and Edited by F. J. TICKNER, B.A. 
With Illustrations from an early MS. Cloth. Price 
Is. gd. 

The stories from Froissart contained in this book 
follow as closely as possible the translation of Lord 
Berners. 


TOLD IN SHERWOOD 
By HUGH CHESTERMAN 
Illustrated. Cloth, gilt. Price 1s. 6d. 
Delightful tales of Robin Hood with many full-page 
illustrations by Mrs. Frank Rogers. 
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¢ The ‘ Books within Books” Series. 33 Volumes. 


At what age should a pupil be asked to read the unabridged Classic? Certainly not so early as many a teacher of 
English could wish. Yet it is possible for pupils of the age of 10 to be reading with pleasure about the outstanding 
characters in prose fiction and in the words of the authors themselves. The “ Books within Books ” Series makes 
this feasible. Each volume contains an arresting tale from a work of Dickens, Dumas, Scott, Charles Reade, &c., 
in the author’s words, link paragraphs, where they are necessary, being printed in italics.’ There is no better way to 


bridge the gap between the Literary Reader and the complete Classic itself. 


THE PRISONER’S TREASURE 
From “‘ The Count of Monte-Cristo ’ 
Arranged by F. J. TICKNER, B.A. 

124 pages. Cloth, gilt. Price, rs. 


WARWICK THE KING-MAKER 
From “‘ The Last of the Barons ” 
Arranged by F. J. TICKNER, B.A. 

126 pages. Cloth, gilt. Price xs.} 


THE QUEEN’S ESCAPE 
From “ The Abbot” 
Arranged by JOHN HAMPDEN, M.A. 
125 pages. Cloth, gilt. Price xs. 


THE CRUMMLES FAMILY 
From “ Nicholas Nickleby ” 
Arranged by F. W. TICKNER, D.Lit. 
127 pages. Cloth, gilt. Price 18. 


QUEEN AND CARDINAL 
From ‘‘ The Three Musketeers ” 
Arranged by GEOFFREY H. CRUMP, M.A. 
126 Pages. Cloth, gilt. Price 1s. 


ISLAND DAYS 
From “ Typee ” 
Arranged by JOHN HAMPDEN, M.A. 
136 paves. Cloth, gilt. Price rs. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. ARSi 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Commercial Calculations. By R. S. OSBORNE. 2 Vols. (4s. each 
part. Effingham Wilson.) 


This is a new edition of a book first published in 1917. The 
author has revised it to bring the figures up to date, an obvious 
advantage in a book which deals with the practical business 
world. The first volume deals, amongst other subjects, with 
methods of calculations, percentage, invoicing, and cost of 
tables ; the second volume with the stock exchange, annuities, 
exchange calculations, and various current calculations relating 
to specific trading concerns. The book is practically adapted for 
its purposes with numerous examples designed to help the 
student acquire the accuracy which is essential to clerical 
success. 


Key to Advanced Trigonometry. By C. V. DURELL and A. Rosson. 
(15s. net. Bell.) 

Messrs. Durell and Robson’s advanced trigonometry is a book 
that no teacher of scholarship candidates can afford to be without. 
Its value to many of them will be considerably increased 
by this volume which gives, as concisely as is consistent with 
clarity, solutions to the numerous examples, many of which are 
sufficiently difficult to worry the most experienced of problem- 
solvers. 


Elementary Trigonometry. By A. F. VAN DER HEYDEN. (2s. 6d. 
Rivingtons.) 

There have been a number of new numerical trigonometries 
published recently. One characteristic which distinguishes this 
volume from others is that the author defines the sine, cosine, 
and tangent in the first instance for angles of any magnitude. 
The teacher can still postpone the difficulty of sign until it has 
to be faced, but the author clearly expects him to deal with it 
at once. Also there is a chapter on logarithms, which are intro- 
duced by means of the comparison between terms of a G.P. 
and an A.P., with no reference to laws of indices, except in a 
section whose omission is recommended at a first reading. Those 
teachers who favour these features will certainly approve of this 
book. The later chapters deal with circular measure, compound 
angles, properties of a triangle and so on, in the usual way. The 
proofs of the compound angle formulae are based on the theorv 
of projections, a method which, again, many teachers prefer to 
postpone on account of its intrinsic difficulty, in spite of the 
undoubted gain in generality obtained by using it. 


Number: The Language of Science. By Prof. T. DANTZIG. 
(ros. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This book is partly historical and partly philosophical in 
its treatment of the subject of number. Some chapter headings, 
“ The Unutterable,”’ “ This Flowing World,” “ The Anatomy 
of the Infinite,” will perhaps give an unfair idea of the author’s 
attitude which is as scientific as is consistent with the avoidance 
of technical terms and symbols so far as possible. But it is not 
easy to see what class of reader he has in mind. He uses 
mathematical symbols freely, and the non-mathematical reader 
will probably be frightened by them; whereas the professional 
mathematician would prefer a drier treatment of the subject. 
There is, perhaps, a middle class who will find some fascination 
in the story of the evolution of an idea, told with a due regard 
for its romance and human interest. 


Junior Mathematics: Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry. By A.S. 
PRATT and E. E. KITCHENER. (6s. Methuen.) 


This book is intended for pupils in the first two years of second- 
ary schools and central schools. The best feature is the treat- 
ment concurrently of the three subjects named. There is a 
specially good section, well illustrated with diagrams, on solid 
figures. The introductory remarks on the meaning of ratio 
are less pleasing. The arrangement of exercises is excellent, 
for in each case there are some preliminary oral exercises followed 
by a set of straightforward questions for written work, and 
finally a set of simple problems. But in a book which professes 
to be practically useful, we can see no virtue in giving examples 
which involve, for instance, in the same quantity vears, weeks, 
davs, hours. minutes, and seconds! These elaborated compound 
quantities should be banished from all modern arithmetics. 


Plane Trigonometry : Being Part II of Progressive Trigonometry. 
By F. G. W. Brown. (4s. Macmillan.) 

This book is a supplement to the author’s “ Numerical 
Trigonometry,” but it has been made complete in itself as dealing 
with the formal development of the subject from the beginning. 
A pleasant feature is the brief historical survey. An unusually 
large number of geometrical proofs of formulae are given, 


which are interesting enough in themselves provided the un- 
fortunate pupil is not made to learn them as a necessary part 
of the bookwork. There is a good collection of exercises con- 
taining plenty of examples of all grades of difħculty. 


Solid Geometry. By W. H. MACAULAY. 
University Press.) 

The treatment of three-dimensional analytical geometry in 
this book is sound and thorough, and at the same time concise ; 
too concise, probably, for any but exceptionally capable students 
as a first introduction to the subject, but excellent once the 
initial difficulties have ceased to be troublesome. Unusual 
features are chapters on strain, stress, and Vector distributions. 
These chapters give a treatment of their subject-matter which 
cannot readily be found elsewhere. The book contains a number 
of examples, largely from Cambridge examination papers, 
enough to test the advanced student, but scarcely enough simple 
examples for the struggling beginner. 


(14s. net. Cambridge 


Practical Modern Arithmetics : For Senior Classes. By W.S. 
BEARD. Parts I and II. (Cloth, Is. net. each. Paper, rod. 
net each. Bell.) 

Algebraic Charts. Designed by E. DEHN. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

Mathematics for the Practical Man: Explaining Simply and 
Quickly all the Elements of Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, 
Logarithms, Co-ordinate Geometry, Calculus. With Answers 


(Set of Six, 3s. 6d. 


to Problems. By G. Howr. (5s. Crosby Lockwood.) | 
The Way of Number. By P. F. Burns. Assisted by P. G. 
STAINES and T. INGRAM. (Book I, is. Books II and HI, 


1s. 3d. each. Teachers’ Manual, 6d. Collins.) 

Four Place Tables of Logarithms and Trigonometric Functions, 
with Auxiliary Tables (Chiefly to Three Figures) of Squares, 
Square Roots, Cubes, Cube Roots, Reciprocals, Circumferences, 
and Areas of Circles, Exponentials, Natural Logarithms, 


Radians, and Constants. Compiled by Prof. E. V. 
HUNTINGTON. (Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Paper, 2s. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 


Advanced Calculus : a Sequel to “ An Elementary Treatise on the 
Calculus.’ By the late Prof. G. A. GiBson. (2os. net. 


Macmillan.) 
(Continued on page 192) 


B.B.C. Tatks.—Perhaps the most interesting among the new 
series of talks is “ Whither Mankind ? ”, which is in some ways 
a continuation of the series on ‘‘ World Order or Downfall?’ 
broadcast in the autumn of last vear by Prof. Arnold Toynbee. 
The intention of the talks is to examine some of the major world 
tendencies of to-day and to discuss the significance of social 
and political movements in Russia, China, and America, stressing 
the points of difference with standards and traditions in this 
country. In the half-hour period on the National transmitter 
at Daventry, only on Tuesday evenings, an interesting experiment 
is to be made in the shape of a series of six talks on “ Science in 
the Making.” ‘‘ Numbering the People ” will be a topical and 
explanatory series about the Census, which takes place on 
April 26. The whole world has recently celebrated the bi- 
millenary of Virgil. On Monday evenings Dr. T. R. Glover will 
give four talks on “ Virgil and his Times,” in which he will 
explain to the ordinary listener the beauty and the significance 
of Virgil’s poetry and the important effect which he had upon 
his age. A series of six talks will be broadcast in the London 
and Midland Regional programme on ‘‘ New Friends in Music.’ 
The purpose of this series is to help listeners to a better under- 
standing of the music of six modern composers whose works are 
heard from time to time in the musical programmes of the B.B.C. 
A further series dealing with international and imperial affairs, 
called ‘ British Mandates,” will be broadcast on Thursday 
evenings. Finally, there will be a series on “ The Health of the 
Worker,” on Thursday evenings at 7.25. This will be introduced 
by Sir Malcolm Delevingne, the Deputy Permanent Under- 
Secretary for State, Home Office. 

* * * 

THE PROFESSIONAL CLASSES AID CounciL.—During the past 
vear of the Council, 239 families were given financial aid, seventy- 
three children were aided in their education, thirty-six men and 
women were helped to obtain professional training, and £6,927 
was spent in relief of distress. The Council is in urgent need of 
funds to enable it to carry on its work. Donations will be 
gratefully received by the Hon. Treasurer of the Council (The 
Hon. George Colville), 251 Brompton Road, London, S.W. 3. 
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Up-to-date Textbooks for 
Examination Candidates 


PITMAN’S 


SCHOOL 


CERTIFICATE 
SERIES 


HESE textbooks have been specially 

written to cover the Science and Mathe- 
matics syllabuses of the various School 
Certificate Examinations. They are modern 
in conception and outlook, and incorporate 
the latest approved methods of teaching the 
various subjects. In most cases an elementary 
knowledge of the subject is assumed, but 
important principles and laws are briefly 
explained in order to make the books as 
complete as possible for reference and studv. 


Just Out 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE MAGNETISM 
AND ELECTRICITY 
By H. Toms, Ph.D., M.Sc., F.1.C. 5s. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE SOUND 
By W. H. Hewitt, B.A., B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 3s. 6d. 


Already Published 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE HEAT 
By C. N. Lewis, B.Sc. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE LIGHT 
By W. H. Hewitt, B.A., B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 3s. 6d. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE MECHANICS AND 
HYDROSTATICS 
By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT, B.Sc., A.I.C., and 
C. N. Lewis, B.Sc. 48. 6d. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE CHEMISTRY 
By W. R. ANDERSON, M.Sc. 4s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS 
By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT, B.Sc., A.I.C., and 
DENHAM LARRETT, M.A. Part I, 2s. 6d. With 
Answers, 3s. Parts II and III, each 2s. With 
Answers, each 2s. 6d. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE ALGEBRA 
By G. W. Spriccs, M.Sc., F.C.P. 4s. 

With Answers, 5s. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE GEOMETRY 
By F. F. Potter, M.A., B.Sc., and DENHAM 
LARRETT, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE TRIGONOMETRY 
By J. J. Watton, M.A., B.Sc. 38. Od. 
With Answers, 4s. 


PRESS OPINIONS 


“ Are well got up and the “A good, sound piece of 
matter clearly set out and the work.’ —The Journal of Educa- 
print large and good. They tion (Of Chemistry). 
cover the ground to the Furst 
Certificate tn an eficient 
manner.'—A. M.A. 

“ Schools on the look out for 
a good modern textbook should 
consider the claims of this one.” 

A.M.A. (Of Algebra). 


4s. 6d. 


“The treatment is careful 
and avoids slovenly definitions, 
The absence of all too common 
errors tn dealing with expansion 
ts refreshing.’ —School Science 
Review (Of Heat). 


Further details will be sent free on application 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 


Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 
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JOHN MURRAY 


EUROPE SINCE THE 
RENAISSANCE 


By S. Reed Brett, M.A., Senior History Master, 
King Edward VI Grammar School, Nuneaton. 


An account of the historical development of Europe 
between the Renaissance and the outbreak of War in 
1914 for students who are preparing for Second School 
Examinations. 

Part I: 1494-1789. 
maps. 5s. each part. 


SKETCHES OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 


By Netta Syrett. 


Designed to give young people some idea of out- 
standing events in European History up to the French 
Revolution. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


ABOUT SCIENCE 


By B. M. Griffiths, D.Sc., F.L.S., Head of the 
University Department of Botany, Durham. 


Part II: 1789-1914. With 


The simply expressed but often brilliantly phrased 
ideas in this book will help the student and the teacher 
to understand more clearly what science means. 3s. 6d. 


PERIODIC LAW CHART 
By W. H. Barrett, M.A., Harrow School. 


Comprises four separate tables : two show the most 
modern arrangement of the elements—one after Bohr 
and one after Mendeleef—and the other two illustrate 
the relationship between atomic number and actual 
physical properties. Size 6ft. by 2ft.2in. 5s. 6d. 
net, 9s. 6d. net, and 15s. 6d. net. 


A HIGHER COURSE OF ENGLISH 
PRACTICE 
By a Morgan, M.A.,M.Litt., and R. B. Lattimer, 
A. 


Third Edition, thoroughly revised. A guide to 
Literary Appreciation and Expression for those pre- 
paring for University Matriculation. 3s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL LATIN COURSE 


By G. A. Morrison, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster of 
Robert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. 

An attempt to teach the rudiments of Latin through 
translation of complete sentences from the very first. 
It provides material for a three or four years’ course. 
Part I, 2s.6d.; Part II (in preparation). 


COURS MODERNE 


By J. Ascher, B.A., and H. A. Hatfield, M.A., 
Assistant Masters, Wandsworth School. 


A carefully planned two years’ course, aiming at 
thoroughness, interest, and systematic progress. With 
illustrations. 3s. 


50 Albemarle Street, London, W. | 
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MODERN 


Lehrbuch der englischen Sprache. 1. Elements of English 
Grammar (3.50s.). 2. My Second English Book. 3. My 
Third English Book (5.60s. each). Herausgegeben im 
Auftrage und mit Unterstützung der Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
der Anglisten in Wien von Dr. T. PESTA und M. ScHMID- 
SCHMIDSFELDEN. (Wien—Leipzig: Deutscher Verlag fiir 
Jugend und Volk.) 

A useful series for German-speaking pupils who wish to learn 

English. 


Active French Readers. By G. M. BENNETT and E. PEYRE. 
Book III. (Cloth Boards, 2s. Limp, 1s. 9d. University of 
London Press.) 

This is the third volume of this series and is intended for the 
fourth and fifth year. Most of the extracts are complete stories. 
They include portions of Maurois’ “ Colonel Bramble,” 
Gerbault’s account of his solitary voyage across the Atlantic, 
Mortane’s “ La Guerre des Ailes,” and others from authors of 
the nineteenth century. There are a few notes at the end of each 
extract and a complete vocabulary. 


Pototo ct la T.S.F. By TH&RESE LENOTRE. Edited, with Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary, by M. A. LEBonnors. Abridged 
Edition. (1s. Arnold.) 

Histoire de Blondine. By Mme La ComTESSE DE SÉGUR. Edited: 
with Exercises and Vocabulary, by M. A. LEBONNOIs. 
Abridged Edition. (1s. Arnold.) 

These short readers are intended for pupils in their second 
year. Each chapter is followed by a questionnaire and exercises, 
and there is a vocabulary. 


Legendes Normandes. By L. Bascan. Edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by M. A. LEBONNoIsS. (2s. Arnold.) 

Petite Madame. By A. LICHTENBERGER. Edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by M. A. LeEBonnois. Abridged Edition. (2s. 
Arnold.) 

La Petite Sœur de Trott. By A. LICHTENBERGER. Edited, with 
Notes and Vocabulary, by M. A. LEBONNoIs. Abridged 
Edition. (2s. Arnold.) 

These are similar readers to the foregoing, intended for fourth- 
and fifth-year students. They are well printed, have a few notes 
and a complete vocabulary. 


Selections from Bossuet. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Prof. C. H. C. WRIGHT. (4s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Prof. Wright has given us a very welcome edition of two of 
Bossuet’s ‘‘ Oraisons Funèbres ’’ on Henriette d'Angleterre and 
the Prince de Condé with his introduction of the “ Discours sur 
l’Historie Universelle,” and extracts from ‘‘ Maximes sur la 
Comédie.” In his introduction he deals with the biography, 
character, position in literature, chief works, and bibliography of 
his author. At the end are explanatory notes of the text. This is 
the very book for a student who is working at the seventeenth 
century, and needs some examples of one of the chief authors. 


A First German Commercial Reader. By S. V. DUTTON. (2s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

After a student has conquered his grammar he needs material 
for translation, and a commercial student must have a technical 
vocabulary. Mr. Dutton provides an introduction on general 
correspondence fit for a second- or third-year learner, and then 
has sections on banking, market, financial, and company reports. 
Examples of documents, commercial abbreviations, and a full 
vocabulary are included. There are ample exercises for a year's 
work. 


German Grammar Self-Taught. By W. E. WEBER. Second 
Edition. Revised by the Staff at Weber’s ‘ School of 
Modern German,” Bonn-on-Rhine. (Cloth, 3s. net. Wrapper, 
2s. net. Marlborough.) | 

A useful introduction to the language by an experienced 
teacher. The exercises are on old rather than new lines. 


Deutches Leben. By A. S. MACPHERSON. Erster Teil. 
Ginn.) 

A first-year course on reform methods supposing the foreign 
language only to be used in class. A summary of grammar in 
English is included. Revision exercises occur after every five 
lessons, and illustrations enliven the text. 


(2s. 9d. 


LANGUAGES 


Le Trésor du Vieux Seigneur. By ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. Edited 
by C. F. MACKENZIE. (1s. Nelson.) 
An interesting story for second or third year pupils. Erckmann- 
Chatrian knew how to tell a story, and this one should be able 
to be read in aterm. A full vocabulary is added. 


French-English and English-French Dictionary of Commercial and 
Financial Terms, Phrases, and Practice, Comprising Mer- 
cantile Business, Exporting and Importing, Produce Exchange 
Transactions, Transport and Travel by Water, Land and Arr, 
Customs, Marine Insurance, Finance, Banking, Currency, 
Foreign Exchange and Stock Exchange Transactions, Com- 
pany Work, Accountancy, Income Tax, Secretarial and Office 
Work, Postal, Telegraphic and Telephonic Services, and 
Allied Subjects, also Abbreviations in Common Use, Con- 
ventional Signs, Weights and Measures. By J. O. KETTRIDGE. 
(25s. net. Routledge.) 

In welcoming the first edition of this dictionary six years ago, 
its completeness and accuracy were praised. Mr. Kettridge has 
now issued an enlarged edition brought down to date in larger 
type and format. This is no mere reproduction of existing 
dictionaries, but the work of a man engaged in business who 
knows what is needed. The number of examples given is unusual 
and makes for clarity. Where necessary, explanations are given 
of technical French terms (e.g. Chéques postaux) when the equiva- 
lent does not exist in England. The translation of words with 
several meanings are not all massed together, but separated 
under heads always in alphabetical order. This is a work which 
should be in every office where French correspondence is carried 
on, and should be among the works of reference where com- 
mercial French is taught. | 


A Practical Approach to French. By S. A. RicHARDS. Book I. 
(1s. 6d. Dent.) 

Mr. Richards, a teacher of much experience, acknowledges in 
his preface that a purely conversational method is not practical 
under present conditions of teaching. Nor does he think such a 
method useful to the great majority who will not have to go 
abroad; whereas all will be benefited by an ability to read 
French literature. He considers a sound basis of grammar 
essential. After a short introduction on the phonetic alphabet, 
he divides his book into twenty lessons on the elementary 
grammar, which he teaches by many exercises, repeating the same 
rules and words in different ways. These drive home the essentials 
and can be used orally as well as by writing. It is evident that 
this work is that of a practical teacher, and we shall look forward 
to Book II with interest. 


Douze Contes. 
RITCHIE. 


By G. DE MAUPASSANT. 
(2s. 6d. Nelson.) 


Edited by Dr. R. L. G. 


Nos Lycéens. By M. Cerpi. (1s. Bell.) 


(Continued on page 194) 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.—-A lecture was given on 
January 26, 1931, at the College of Preceptors, by Sir Benjamin 
Gott, who for thirty-five years was concerned with guiding edu- 
cation in Middlesex. The subject was ‘‘ Parents and Schools.’’ 
The lecturer commented on the isolation of the schools of the 
past and the parallel isolation of the parents; an isolation 
deplorable on all grounds, and especially if one remembers that 
of all the partners in the education of a child the parent is the 
most important. What Sir Benjamin urged was an association 
and an alliance between teachers and parents. There was no 
thought of interference by parents in the school or by teachers 
in the home. But each should know more of the other, and 
especially should parents be acquainted with what the schools 
attempt to do, and how they try to doit. Parents’ Associations 
were most valuable. Where these are formed, it is found that 
parents not only attend school functions and games but often 
contribute by helping in school performances and school journeys. 
Apart from societies in connexion with particular schools, there 
should be meetings of parents in a whole district: it was desir- 
able that they should hear lectures on the various phases of 
education and on educational politics. Parents are in a position 
to impress on the local education authority their desires for 
such things as nursery schools, baths, playing fields. Modern 
conditions, especially in towns, make it increasingly necessary 
to have parents educated, not only for the sake of themselves 
and their children, but in order to create a cultivated public 
opinion on education. Sir Benjamin commended the work of 
the Home and School Council. 
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ELEMENTARY 


I PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS AND 
MECHANICS (Including Weights and Measures). 
By G. N. PINGRIFF, M.A., B.Sc. (Merchant Taylors’ 
School, London). 


2. EVERYDAY PHYSICS AND HEAT. By E.E. 
MELLY, M.A. (Merchant Taylors’ School, London). 


course for lower forms.” —A.M. 


SCIENCE 
SCIENCE NOTE-BOOKS 


Edited by 
G. N. PINGRIFF, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Head of Mathematics and Science Side, Merchant Taylors’ School, London, E.C. 1.) 


Containing pages of Notes, Problems, and Exercises, with blank pages for Additional Notes, Diagrams, and Working of 
Exercises. 64 pages each. 


Small Crown Quarto. 


These books are in the form of combined text and exercise books, and space is provided after every experiment for 
the pupil to write his observations in brief form. Marking can be done very quickly, and at the same time the teacher is 
enabled to pick out pupils of highly developed observational powers. 


l Whilst most of the standard experiments for beginners are included, several new ones are also given, and each book 
is abundantly supplied with pictures and clear-line diagrams. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


_ ‘The subject-matter is clearly and attractively set out, and they should, if used with judgment, provide valuable training in the observation and 
interpretation of facts, and in clear and concise methods of recording facts.”—School Science Review. 
“The plan of the books is distinctly good.""—The Times Educational Supplement. 
“ The book in the hands of a good teacher will provide plenty of material for a most valuable and stimulating course of lessons. .. . An excellent 
A. 


Published by A. & C. BLACK LTD., 4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1 


Price 1s. each. 


3. PLANT GROWTH AND THE SOIL IN RELA- 
TION TO FOODSTUFFS. By G. N. PINGRIFF, 
M.A., B.Sc. (Merchant Taylors’ School, London). 


4. CHEMISTRY OF SOME COMMON SUB- 
STANCES. By C. H. DOBINSON, B.A., B.Sc. 
(Mill Hill School, London). 


SPECIALISTS FOR ADVISORY AND TUTORIAL 
WORK FOR SCHOOLS (SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS, &c.) 


Miss L. MARTIN LEAKE (Girton Coll., Camb.), rst Cl. Nat. 
Sci. Tripos, Pts. I and II. 


Mrs. W. WRIGHT, B.Sc. (Lond)., D.I.C. 


Miss M. MARTIN LEAKE (Girton Coll., Camb.), Math. Tripos. 
Industrial Adviser, Intensive Business Course, 3 Marl- 
borough Gate, W. 1. Late Employment Manager (Women), 
Rowntree & Co., Ltd., York. 


Assistance with syllabuses and laboratory equipment, and 
supply of part-time teachers for science or other subjects. 
Advice and assistance with commercial and general subjects. 


Schools assisted to reach standard for recognition by public 
authorities. 


For further particulars apply to Mrs. W. WRIGHT, 220 Norbury 


Crescent, S.W.16. Telephone: Pollard 2623. 
i re E EE EEE eee 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses. 
Patrons— 
H.M. The King, H.M. Queen 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
| President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 

The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, 1010 4 o'clock. Saturdays excepted. Evening 
Classes for Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in 
embroidery of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, 
p2inting on textiles, weaving, leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the Secretary, Teaching 


Branch. 


THE INSTITUTE AND COLLEGE OF HANDICRAFT 


Special Courses of Study 
for Teachers of Handicraft. 


PEDAGOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, CRAFT HISTORY, 

DECORATIVE WOODWORK, BOOK CRAFTS, 

DESIGN WITH LECTURE DEMONSTRATIONS IN 

NEEDLEWORK, LEATHERWORK, STENCILLING, 
&c., ART METAL-WORK, 


will be held at CHESTER, Aug. 1 to Aug. 15, 1931 


Prof. F. SMITH, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., will lecture and conduct Seminars, 

assisted by a staff of experts in each subject. Also Internal and Correspondence 

Courses in preparation for the Diploma Paroi of the College, commencing 
on March 31, 1931. 


Full particulars from ‘‘ SECRETARY, I.H.T.,” Tutorial Course, 124 Belgrave 
Road, London, S.W. 1. 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 1. 

Full Courses are arranged for the London M.B., B.S. Degrees, 
and the Examinations of other qualifying bodies, including the 
pre-Medical examination. 

Clinical Instruction is given at the Royal Free Hospital. 
(268 beds). Special arrangements at the National, Cancer, 
Moorfields, Great Ormond Street Children’s, Elizabeth Garrett 
Anderson, and South London Hospitals. 

Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to 
students after qualification. 

Arrangements for Dental Students (Degree and Diploma). 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes value {£1,450 awarded 
annually. 

Residence arrangements for students. 

Prospectus and full information can be obtained from the 
Warden and Secretary, Miss L. M. Brooks. 

FLORENCE E. BARRETT, C.H., C.B.E., M.D., M.S., Dean. 
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MUSIC 


Hosanna: a Book of Praise for Young Children. Edited by 
W. T. GriGcG-SMITH, Prof. C. Woop, and H. MIDDLETON. 
(4s. net. S.P.C.K. Seeley, Service. Church of England 
Sunday School Institute.) 

Hymns for Use at League of Nations Services and Meetings. 
(4d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Chantons en Choeur: Chansons Anciennes—Rondes—Chansons 
à Danser—Chansons de Marche—Chants des Soldats— 
Chansons des Provinces de France—Noéls—Chants Pat- 
riotiques. Recueillis par P. ERNovu. (1s. 6d. Hachette.) 

Songs with Descants for Senior Classes. By C. FORSTER and 
K. G. Finlay. (Manilla cover, 7d. Limp cloth, gd. 
McDougall.) 

Centuries of Song. By Dr. R. S. THATCHER. Staff and Sol-Fa 
Editions. (Ppr. 1od.each. Cloth 1s.each. McDougall.) 


There is an epidemic of hymn books and song books this 
month; and every one of them can be recommended for its 
own purpose. ‘‘ Hosanna ” is designed for children of eight 
years and under; and in the preface the authors inspire our 
confidence by saying “in what we offer for the children’s use, 
nothing less than the best in words and music can be Satis- 
factory.” Nor is the confidence misplaced. Words and music 
alike are of high standard, and the book is adorned with delight- 
ful illustrations in black and white. The Hymns for League of 
Nations Services and Meetings are a well-chosen selection from 
(apparently) the English Hymnal and Songs of Praise. One 
would have liked to see Walford Davies’s inspiring setting of 
“ Mine eyes have seen the glory ” printed beside the original 
American tune. The three books of secular songs are all admir- 
able. The price of ‘' Chantons en Choeur ’’ may be some small 
hindrance to its wide adoption for class purposes, but it is a 
charming collection, and shows a wide variety of choice. “‘ Songs 
with Descants’’ contains twenty-three songs (six of them 
Scottish) and two hymns, all treated with excellent musician- 
ship. ‘ Centuries of Song ” has no less than seventy-six numbers 
(several with descants), and includes traditional and national 
songs, songs of country life, soldiers’ and sailors’ songs, carols, 
classical songs, rounds, and catches. As a book for massed 


Singing it could hardly be bettered, and the voice part is amaz- 
ingly moderate in price. 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 


Ravel. Suite Symphonique, “ Daphnis and Chloe.” 
LX 105, 106.) 

This Suite is taken from the final scene of Ravel's exquisite 
ballet. The story (from an Idyll of Longus) tells how the shep- 
herdess Chloe, beloved of Daphnis, was carried off by pirates, 
but rescued from them by Pan. The music recorded opens 
with the dawn of day, a fine piece of tone-painting. Chloe is 
restored to Daphnis ; the two mime the fable of Pan and Syrinx, 
and a dance of general rejoicing concludes the work. The record- 
ing (by the Straram Orchestra of Paris, under Philippe Gaubert) 
is, except in one or two climaxes, crystal-clear in detail and 
beautiful in tone. The interpretation is first-class, and the 
playing of the Finale is a brilliant piece of orchestral virtuosity. 
Beethoven. Grosse Fuge for String Quartet, Op. 133. (Col. 

103, 104.) 

A masterly performance of Beethoven’s most uncompromis- 
ing piece of chamber music, by the Lener Quartet. The B.B.C. 
gave it a short time ago, arranged for string orchestra; and 
in the orchestral arrangement one feels less than in the present 
instance that Beethoven’s mighty picture is ‘‘ bursting out of 
its frame.” Played, however, as Beethoven intended (te. by 
a Quartet of strings), it could scarcely be better done than here. 
The listener is advised (1) to study it score in hand, and (2) not 
to be dismayed by the rigours of the first half : they only serve to 
throwinto greater prominence the superlative beauty of the second. 
Chopin. Mazurkas, Op. 7, Nos. 1-3, Op. 33, No. 2. (Col. 

LX 99.) 

Ignaz Friedman’s playing of these mazurkas is all that could 
be desired ; the real spirit of the dance is caught in every one. 
Unless the gramophone is of large calibre, one hesitates, reluc- 
tantly, to recommend them for school use, for which they would 
otherwise be excellent; on a “ table grand ” the tone is some- 
what metallic. In any case, a soft needle is desirable. 

(Continued on page 196) 
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MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 


COLLEGE ~ TECHNOLOGY 


Principal : 
B. MOUAT JONES, D.S.O., M.A. (Oxon.). 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


(Faculty of Technology) 


DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOGY 


The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses leading to the 
Manchester University Degrees (B.Sc.Tech., M.Sc.Tech., and 
Ph.D.) and Certificates in the Faculty of Technology, in the 
following Departments : 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. DEMPSTER SMITH, 
M.B.E., M.Sc.Tech., M.I.M.E.). 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. MILES WALKER, 
M.A., D.Sc., M.LE.E.). 

MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING (G. S. CorLeman, D.Sc.Eng., 
A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.Inst.M., and Cy.E., F.R.San.I.). 

APPLIED CHEMISTRY, including General Chemical 
Technology, Metallurgy and Assaying, Fermentation 
Processes (including Brewing), Electro-Chemistry, Photo- 
graphy, Colouring Matters, Ioodstuffs and Fuels (Prof. 
James KENNER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.). 

TEXTILE CHEMISTRY (Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and 
Finishing), Paper Manufacture (F. SCHOLEFIELD, M.Sc., 


F.I.C.). 
TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY (Prof. W. E. Morton, M.Sc. 
Tech.). 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION (Post-Graduate Certi- 
ficate Course) (J. A. Bowiz, M.A., D.Litt.). 


Prospectus will be forwarded free on’apphcation to the 
REGISTRAR, College of Technology, Manchester. 


UNIVERSITY OF LAUSANNE 


(Switzerland) 


SUMMER VACATION COURSES 


French Language and Literature 


July 13—October 10 
FOUR INDEPENDENT SERIES OF THREE WEEKS EACH 


Lectures on Modern and Contemporary Writers, on 
History, Art, and Phonetics—Practical and Phonetic 
Classes. Excursions. 


For particulars apply to SECRETARIAT de la faculté des 
Lettres, Lausanne. 


INSTITUT PEDAGOGIQUE INTERNATIONAL 


FRENCH COURSES 


CAEN 


t The popar French Courses at Caen, the first of the kind to 
be established in France, are still the best and most practical.” 


HOLIDAY COURSES: 


From July 2nd to August 30th. 


CERTIFICATS ET DIPLÔMES 
de l'Institut Pédagogique International. 
Syllabus Post Free. 


For full information apply to 
Prof. E. LEBONNOIS, 58 Rus Bosniéres, Caen. 
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University 
Tutorial Press 


TREASURY OF ENGLISH VERSE 
New and Old 


By A. S. CoLiins, Ph.D., M.A., Assistant Lecturer 
in English at University College, Leicester. 4s. 6d. 


| A new anthology prepared for use in schools and colleges, which 
covers almost the whole field of English poetry and includes a high 
proportion of modern verse. 


BIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS 


By E. R. Spratt, D.Sc., late Lecturer in Botany 
at King’s College, London, and A. V. SPRATT, M.Sc., 
Senior Science Mistress, King’s Warren School, 
Plumstead. 4s. 6d. 


Specially written in response to the new interest in Biology as a 
school subject, this book is suitable for pupils preparing for the 
various University School Certificate Examinations. Directions for 
simple experiments in plant and animal physiology are given, and the 
book is illustrated throughout with diagrams and photographs. 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By B. C. L. Kemp, M.A., F.C.S., Sixth Form 
Chemistry Master at Wellington College, late Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 4s. 6d. 


An entirely new book, which adequately covers the syllabuses for 
the various School Certificate Examinations. It is essentially modern 
and practical in outlook and maintains a close contact between the 
classroom and everyday life. 


CHEMISTRY FOR MATRICULATION 


By G. H. BarLey, D.Sc., late Lecturer in Chemistry 
at the Victoria University of Manchester, and H. W. 
Bausor, M.A., F.C.S., F.1.C., late Scholar of Clare 
College, Cambridge. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 


This well-known textbook, which is so widely used by candidates 
for London Matriculation and similar examinations, has undergone 
thorough revision, a number of new diagrams have been included 
and the type reset. 


EASY LESSONS IN WIRELESS. is. 6d. 


EASY LESSONS IN TELEVISION. Is. od. 


By R. W. HutcuHinson, M.Sc., Late Principal, 
Municipal Technical College, Smethwick. 


These books have won the highest praise from teachers and students, 
and have been most favourably received by the Press. They are 
intended for absolute beginners, but are based on sound scientific 


“ Mr. Hutchinson has a flair for simple, lucid explanations.'’’"—The 
Electrical Review. 


Descriptive Prospectuses of the above and Complete 
Catalogue of Educational Publications post free on 
application. 


25 HIGH STREET 
NEW OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, W.C. 2 


GREGG TEXT BOOKS 


for Central and Secondary Schools 


A SHORT SOCIAL AND ECONOMIO 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


(The Dark and Middle Ages). By L. G. BRANDON, B.A. 
(Camb.), First Class Historical Tripos. Twenty-six 
pages of illustrations made from photographs and taken 
from original and contemporary sources. Suggestions 
for Exercises and Further Reading. Appendix on prices 
in various ages. 2s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHICAL STATISTICS 


A Notebook for Students. By S. J. ELLIOTT, B.A., and 
T. S. GoapBy, B.Sc. (Econ.). A most useful book of 
reference for students, providing material for statistical 
questions required in middle and upper forms and for 
examination purposes. Limp cloth. Is. 6d. 


THE NEW PRACTICAL PHYSICS 


By F. ANNISS, B.Sc. (Lond.). Designed to teach the 
principles of physics by using as illustrations and examples 
objects that are familiar to the student in his everyday 
life—thus arousing interest and imparting knowledge of 
practical importance, while clearly indicating the scien- 
tific principles involved. 2s. 6d. 


Send for the Gregg Catalogue and particulars of 
special terms to teachers. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO.,LTD. 
36-38 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


GREGG = the shorthand 


that’ can be READ 


BRITISH-MADE 


OPTICAL PROJECTION 
APPARATUS 


F 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Optical Lanterns, Science Lanterns, &c. 


EPIDIASCOPES 


Prices from £30 
NEW HIGH-INTENSITY MODEL NOW READY 


New List sent post free on request. 


Opticians Estab. 
to H.M. over 200 
the King fe years 


MANUFACTURERS ——— 
72 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
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RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


The Church, The State, and Education in Virginia. 
BELL. ($5. New York and Lancaster: 
Press.) 

This elaborate treatise, containing some 796 pages, surveys with 

a wealth of detail and documentation the history of the three 
phases through which the relations of Church and State have 
passed as regards religious education in the State of Virginia. 
The book is divided into three parts, viz. Part I, “ During the 
integration of Church and State ” ; Part II, “ During the separa- 
tion of Church and State ’’; Part III, “ During the period of 
co-operation without alliance.” Almost every possible aspect 
of the problem comes up for discussion in the course of the 
exposition, which is a monument of scientific research. Students 
of educational theory will find much that is illuminating in its 
pages. The book is furnished with a valuable bibliography of 
no less than seventy-four pages. 


By SADIE 
The Science 


A Practical Commentary on Holy Scriptuves : for the Use of those 
who teach Bible History. By Dr. F. J. KNEcnT. Translated 
and Adapted from the Sixteenth German Edition. Fifth 
English Edition. (14s. Herder Book Co.) 


To those who wish to retain the traditional view of Scripture 
entirely unaffected by modern critical research this volume may 
be warmly commended. There are some good illustrations. 


Jesus—Lord or Leader ? F. LENWoop. 6d. net. 


Constable.) 


This is a sincere and candid book, and deserves careful con- 
sideration. The author has pondered deeply the fundamental 
problems raised by the person of Jesus. Thus he discusses such 
themes as the historic value of the Fourth Gospel; Was Jesus 
liable to error ? How did the Christians reach their faith ? The 
value of the theory of Divinity; Christianity and the other 
great religions. Though there is little that is new in these pages, 
the author’s treatment of the subject is fresh and interesting. 
His bias towards a “‘ reduced Christianity ’’ is indeed obvious 
throughout. Whether he produces a credible picture of Jesus 


By (7s. 


as the founder of Christianity may well be doubted. Such a 
book as Dr. Anderson Scott’s ‘‘ Dominus Noster,” if read in 
conjunction with Mr. Lenwood’s volume, would define issues 
which are not adequately faced here. 


Thy Word is Truth (St. John xvii. 17) : 
ofGod. By Dr. H.M. HAIN. 


Voices from the Kingdom 
(1s. 6d. net. Simpkin Marshall.) 


Religious Instruction: in the Form of Lessons for Preparatory 
Schools. By W. H. Cock. (Paper, 2s. 6d. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The Faith Press.) 

The Fall of Christianity : A Study of Christianity, the State and 
War. By Prof. G. J. HEERING. Translated from the Dutch 
by J. W. THoMPson. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. In the Revised Version. With 
Introduction and Commentary by F. D. V. NaRBorovcu. 
(4s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

A Life of Jesus. By B. MATHEWS. 
University Press.) 

The Clarendon Bible. The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the 
Corinthians. In the Revised Version. With Introduction 
and Commentary by E. Evans. (4s. 6d. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 

The English Parish Church. By A. R. Powys. 
Longmans.) 

A Course of Religious Teaching : Being a Syllabus with Notes 
for Teachers for Senior, Central, and the Lower Forms of 
Secondary Schools. By G. B. AYRE. (28. 6d. net. Student 
Christian Movement.) 

Spirit. By T. A. Bownay. (5s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

The Church of the Early Centuries. By Prof. AMANN. Translated 
by Dr. E. RayBoutp. (3s. 6d. net. London: Sands. 
St. Louis, Mo. : Herder Book Co.) 

The Cradle of the Bible. 
Dominican Sisters of Portobello Road, London. (35. od. 
net. London: Sands. St. Louis, Mo.: Herder Book Co.) 


(7s. 6d. net. Oxford 


(38. 6d. net. 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE 
CHAIRS 


Also Manufacturers 
of 


LIBRARY 
INSTITUTE 
LABORATORY 
HOSPITAL & 


Geo. M 


CROWN WORKS, , Teleshone: 
ST.JAMES’S ROAD © 18 
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CHURCH FURNITURE 
‘MEMORIALS 


HAMMER 


BERMONDSEY, 
LONDON, S.E. 16 
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Lecture Experiments in Optics. By B. K. JoHNson. (8s. 6d. net. 
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This handbook is intended to serve as a convenient reference 
for the setting up of a number of lecture experiments in optics ; 
and teachers of physics will find it to be an admirable guide for 
the purpose. The description of each experiment includes a 
detailed tabulation of all the apparatus required, and is accom- 
panied in nearly everv case by a carefully drawn explanatory 
diagram. The author also helps his readers materially by telling 
them where spccial items of equipment may be purchased. After 
describing simple lecture experiments on the rectilinear propa- 
gation of light, reflection, refraction, lenses, mirrors, photometry 
and the eye, more elaborate experiments are given on optical 
instruments, the spectrum, polarization, interference and 
diffraction. The volume terminates with some extremely useful 
suggestions for the equipment of a lecture room. 
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to success in examinations. He assumes that full use has been 
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a continuity of his main theme with great success. The book 
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IV.—A JUNIOR TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


By J. Lroyp, A.C.P., F.Coll.H., Headmaster, Rhondda 
Junior Technical School 


ESPITE the recent issue by the Board of Education 

of a pamphlet on the junior technical school, there 

is still much confusion as to its aims and function. The 
pamphlet, itself, appears to lay stress on the older con- 
ception of the junior technical school as a trade school, 
whereas the great majority of the newer schools have a 
much wider aim. Originally started about twenty-five 
years ago to give vocational training to boys who were 
considered to have completed their general education—at 
about 13—and were to be equipped for direct entry into a 
skilled trade as efficient learners, the course of study was 
necessarily a restricted one. Great stress was laid on skill of 
hand and all the subjects taken had a direct bearing on the 
future occupation. The hours of instruction were longer 
than those usual in other types of school, and it was laid 
down that a reasonable proportion of the staff must have 
had practical trade experience of the occupations for which 
the individual school prepared. The schools proved a 
success within their limited sphere, and in those areas where 
there is a concentration of a particular type of skilled 
occupation—as cabinet-making in Shoreditch—the estab- 
lishment of this kind of school is to be encouraged. The age 
of entry is usually 14, and the course of two years’ duration. 
It would avoid confusion if these schools were termed 
trade schools, as they are known in some areas, and the 
term junior technical school kept for those with a broader 
curriculum, directed towards entry to an industry or group 
of industries such as building and engineering. There may 
be as many as forty different trades involved in the in- 
dustries concerned, and the school does not attempt specific 
preparation for any one of them, but aims at supplying that 


necessary basis of knowledge and skill, combined with 
adaptability and initiative, that will enable the boys to 
enter the industry with a reasonable prospect of usefulness 
and future advancement. In certain areas these schools 
have developed as a type of secondary school suited to the 
needs of what is called the practically-minded boy, and serve 
as a preparation for industrial life generally, as contrasted, 
broadly, with professional life. The increasing complexity 
of modern industry, with the application of machinery to 
processes formerly performed by hand, calls for this greater 
breadth in the training of the entrants. Providing that the 
right “atmosphere ” is maintained, the broader curriculum 
is justified, because the problems of industry are as much 
psychological and economic as technical. 

This is evidenced by the success of the experiment 
carried out by the Rhondda Education Authority at its 
school at Pentre. In connexion with its scheme for post- 
primary education it established, in 1924, the Rhondda 
Junior Technical School with accommodation for 150 
pupils. The growth of the School necessitated the pro- 
vision of additional temporary accommodation for thirty 
more, so at present there are 180 pupils in the school, and 
it is proposed to still further extend it to take in 100 more. 
The only industry in the area is mining, but this involves a 
considerable amount of mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing, owing to the mechanization that is taking place. The 
whole of the district has suffered from acute industrial de- 
pression for the past six years so that it has been necessary to 
seck openings for pupils outside the district. A recent report 
shows that old boys of the school are working as apprentices 
in the Royal Air Force, Royal Engineers, Royal Navy, 
Mercantile Marine, and in engineering and building works 
in various parts of England. Many are engaged in local 
collieries as fitters, turners, wagon builders, carpenters, 
masons, electricians, &c., and the District Council has a 
number on its staff. Every boy who has completed the 
course satisfactorily has been suitably placed. The fact 
that employers of labour have borne public testimony to the 
value of the training given, is evidence that the school is 
fulfilling its specific function, whilst the breadth of the train- 
ing can be judged by the successes of a few pupils of outstand- 
ing ability, who have gained scholarships to universities or 
technical colleges, or qualified as handicraft teachers. 

The aim of the School is stated, officially, to be that of 
combining a sound course of cultural studies, with a tech- 
nical training that will equip the pupils for work in in- 
dustrial occupations, whilst being elastic enough to allow 
the exceptional lad to pass on to the technical college or 
the university. The curriculum is broader than that of 
some junior technical schools, but there is a clear differen- 
tiation between it and the normal secondary school in 
respect of age range, type of pupil, content of syllabuses, 
the absence of an external examination, and the atmosphere 
of purposeful activity that prevails. The pupils enter 
between the ages of 13 and 14, on the result of a competitive 
examination, and an agreement is signed by the parent 
making a two years’ course compulsory. The full course is 
three years, and about 50 per cent of the pupils complete 
it, whilst about 15 per cent stay for a fourth year in pre- 
paration for the City and Guilds Examination for teachers 
of handicraft. Every boy in the school follows a uniform 
course for the first two years—except that there is an option 
for Welsh or French—and this includes English, history, 


geography, mathematics, science, drawing (art and 
mechanical), woodworking, metalworking, and physical 
training. Boys in the first year take music, and there is a 


school orchestra. In the third year pupils elect to specialize 
on the building or engineering sides, and spend the whole of 
the time allotted to practical work in the workshops of the 
selected industry. The mechanical drawing and technology 
is related to the specific industry, but the work in the 


„academical subjects is general for all the pupils. 


The School is housed in a separate building—formerly 
one of the first organized science schools in the country— 
and there are class rooms for each subject, a science labora- 
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tory, a drawing office, and workshops for woodworking and 
engineering. The engineering shop is equipped with lathes, 
forges, drilling machines, sawing, shaping and shearing 
machines, besides the full set of tools for fitting, forging 
sheet and art metalworking ; and electric power is installed. 
The staff consists of three graduates in arts, two graduates 
in science and one in engineering, and two specialists in 
crafts. The headmaster and three members of the staff 
have had industrial experience. 
The general time table is as shown below. 


Classes oH .. Ist Year | 2nd Year| 3rd Year ! 4th Year 
Average age at entry | 14d 15¢ 163 
_ (Sept) .. a 134 | 
Subject Periods of } hour each 
English 4 4 | 4 4 
History 2 2 2 2 
Geography .. 2 2 2 — 
Mathematics 6 6 5 5 
Science : ea 4 4 5 5 
Mechanical Drawing 4 4 4 4 
Woodworking 4 3 Yh 10 
Metalworking 3 4 ge — 
Art v I 2 2 2 
Welsh or French 3 3 3 — 
Physical Training ..| > I I I I 
Music y “i's I = = = 
Technology.. — — — 2 
35 | 35 35 


* One only taken. 


As there is no external examination to prepare for, the 
syllabuses have been drawn up to meet the needs of the 
pupils, and are broader than is usual for schools of the same 
age range. The syllabus in English is designed to teach the 
pupils to speak and write good English, and to encourage 
wide reading. The course includes the study of Shakespeare’s 
“ Julius Caesar ” and “ Macbeth,” and a selected work of 
Scott, Goldsmith, Coleridge, Kingsley, Dickens, Hardy and 
Arnold Bennett, together with the “ Golden Treasury.” 
The history teaching aims at giving some knowledge of the 
people of England and Wales, The causes of industrial up- 
heavals, and the factors making for social reform receive 
special attention. In the third year the pupils are given an 
insight into modern European history with a view to 
showing, among other things, the interdependence of 
nations through the distribution of nature’s gifts. The 
geography course is arranged on a cultural basis, due 
regard being paid to humanistic elements. The world is 
regarded as the home of man, and the work leads to a con- 
ception of the influence of environment on food, clothing, 
and shelter. The course in mathematics includes arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, and elementary trigonometry, stress 
being laid on the practical applications. Considerable 
attention is given to practical geometry, both plane and 
solid, and a very thorough treatment of mensuration is part 
of the scheme. The science course is a fairly comprehensive 
one, and covers the usual ground in physics and chemistry. 
Special attention is given to mechanics, heat and electricity, 
and in the third year there is a special course in engineering 
and building science. 

The situation of the School determines the inclusion of 
Welsh and, as about half of the pupils on entry have a fair 
knowledge of that language they are given a course which 
aims at developing ability to speak, read and write good 
Welsh. The other half take French, thus balancing the 
curriculum, and ensuring that apart from the value of the 
training and knowledge in itself, no pupil is unduly handi- 
capped if later on he wishes to matriculate, as several have 
done. So far as the technical subjects are concerned, the 
whole scheme aims at laying a sound foundation of tech- 
nique, with the related knowledge, so that at the end of the 
course the pupil should be able to use the common tools 


‘ 


and machines, and carry out all the basic operations in 
either woodworking or metalworking. Special attention is 
given to mechanical drawing, and every boy progresses 
through a course of hand sketching from tools and machine 
parts, scale drawing of details, to the production of a 
finished drawing complete with “ blue-print.’’ In the art 
course the subject of lettering is given considerable promi- 
nence, and the skill gained is utilized in the making of 
charts, school notices, and in other ways. The range of the 
practical course can be gauged by the fact that the senior 
boys have constructed a small meteorological station with 
a ferroconcrete base, a wood-turning lathe complete with 
countershaft for electric power, and eleven specially de- 
signed work benches, at present in use in the woodworking 
department. Pupils of the School have won a number of 
prizes for art and craft work in connexion with the National 
Eisteddfod of Wales. 

The work of the School is tested by terminal examinations, 
and finally by an internal school leaving examination, for 
success in which a special certificate is issued by the 
Education Authority. To secure this certificate the pupil 
must pass in English composition, mathematics, and either 
woodwork or metalwork, together with three subjects 
selected from English, history, geography, science and 
mechanical drawing, whilst art, Welsh and French are 
optional additions. The life of the School is much wider, 
however, than the list of subjects would imply. There is a 
very active sports side, a pupil of the School captaining the 
Welsh Secondary School’s Rugby team against France last 
year. There are the usual school societies, including a 
branch of the Welsh League of Nations Union; and a 
school magazine is produced entirely by the boys. School- 
excursions are a feature, and London, Bristol, Stratford-on 
Avon, Swindon and other places have been visited. The 
School is divided into three houses—Brunel, Faraday, and 
Wren, and there is an Old Scholars’ Association. 

A number of those who have completed satisfactorily 
the full course pursue a further course of study at the 
School, in preparation for the diploma for teachers of 
handicraft, issued by the City and Guilds of London. This 
course is recognized by the Board as technical day classes, 
and covers three years—16 to 19—and includes teaching 
practice in elementary schools. The result of the first com- 
plete course, for which four students were prepared, resulted 
in two of them gaining first class diplomas, whilst one 
gained a first class and the other a second class in Group B 
(practical subjects) of the examinations. All took the 
examination at the minimum age of entry, and the two 
gaining diplomas secured appointments at once. l 

There is very general agreement that the junior technical 
schools as a whole have proved their worth from the point 
of view of the technical training provided, but they are 
sometimes criticized as being defective from the cultural 
standpoint. i 

That this is not the opinion of the Board of Education 1s 
clear from the statement in their memorandum—No. 83— 
on the Junior Technical School : 

“If a cultural education means an education which 
cultivates to the fullest extent the latent powers of the 
pupil, so as to fit him to take his place, as a self-respecting 
citizen, in a community worthy of his membership, the 
unprejudiced visitor tothe Junior Technical School will admit 
that it is giving a more truly cultural education than many 
institutions which make greater pretentions in this respect. 

There is much to be said for a wide extension of schools 
of this type, as they appear to meet the needs of a large 
proportion of adolescents. Providing there is breadth of 
view as well as technical efficiency, they should turn out 
lads with a strong sense of individual responsibility and a 
vital interest in their life work, and who are able to appre 
ciate the spirit of the motto of the Rhondda Junior Technic 
School: “ Mastery for Service.” 


Erratum.—In_ the series article on “ The Time Table and Curriculum of ie 


Manchester Grammar School,” in the March issue, in the table on page +e ish 
principal subjects for History VI should read History, French or Latin, English- 
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Mathematics as an Examination Subject 
By L. CrosLanp, M.C., B.Sc., Victoria Grammar School, Ulverston 
III 


Ee year, seven or eight students in this School 
choose applied mathematics as an advanced course 
subject. Some years ago, students fought shy of the subject ; 
on inquiry it was found that this was due to the fact that 
most of them did not know what applied mathematics 
meant. When it was explained that applied mathematics 
was another name for mechanics the subject became quite 
popular. For many reasons, applied mathematics deserves 
to be more widely studied in schools than is now the case. 
The subject matter is in close contact with the boy’s actual 
experience, and results can often be checked and tested by 
an appeal to common sense and experience. Further, 
applied mathematics is a real science in that its postulates 
can be deliberately chosen and stated ; the consistence and 
redundance of these postulates should be considered during 
any advanced course. 

Since all the pupils in this School offer physics in the 
School Certificate Examination, they have already some 
acquaintance with the laws of motion, uniform and uni- 
formly accelerated motion in a straight line, composition 
and resolution of forces in one plane, moments of forces, 
energy, work, centre of gravity and the elements of hydro- 
statics. This is no mean equipment, but it is soon found 
that students depend too much on geometrical methods. In 
the main, this is due to lack of practice in trigonometry, a 
deficiency which is remedied by devoting two or three 
weeks to trigonometry very early in the pure mathematics 
course, as was suggested in the previous article. Writers of 
elementary textbooks on trigonometry could help by 
drawing more on mechanics for their examples. 

Under the regulations of the Northern Universities Joint 
Board, a candidate offering applied mathematics had, until 
recently, an advantage in the fact that the physics question 
papers contained a section on mechanics which he was 
allowed to attempt. This is no longer the case ; candidates 
offering applied mathematics may not attempt the questions 
in the mechanics section of the physics paper, but are given, 
instead, some further questions on electricity and magnetism 
requiring more advanced mathematical treatment of the 
subject. So far these questions have not been of too difħcult 
a nature. 

The examination syllabus in applied mathematics is as 
under : 

Kinematics. Graphical methods for motion with varying 
speed; velocity; acceleration; relative velocity; uni- 
formly accelerated motion; free motion under gravity ; 
uniform circular motion ; simple harmonic motion; easy 
kinematics of a lamina. 

Dynamics. Dynamics of a particle and of two connected 
particles ; friction; simple and conical pendulums ; mass 
and momentum; impact; work and power; kinetic and 
potential energy ; easy dynamics of a rigid lamina; com- 
pound pendulum. 

Statics. Statics of a rigid lamina ; moments and couples ; 
reduction of a given system of coplanar forces including the 
use of general graphical methods ; centre of gravity ; con- 
ditions of equilibrium ; friction; actions and reactions ; 
simple frameworks ; light elastic strings. 

Hydrostatics. Pressure in a liquid; uniform liquid at 
rest; centre of pressure ; floating bodies. 

In this School, the time allowance for applied mathe- 
matics is four double periods per week. Owing to time- 
table difficulties the first and second year students must 
work together during two of these double periods. This 
arrangement is not without its compensations, for the 
first year students can often, with advantage, take part 
in the work of the second year students, and vice versa. 

As in the pure mathematics course, an attempt is made 
to cover the whole ground twice during the first year. The 
first term is occupied mainly with revision of earlier work, 


together with relative velocity, motion of two connected 
particles, circular motion, easy examples on projectiles, 
momentum and energy, moments, friction, couples and 
simple frameworks. Much difficulty is experienced with 
friction, its passive and varying nature being almost 
entirely unsuspected by the students. 

By this time, the student has acquired enough calculus to 
enable him to use it in connexion with velocity and ac- 
celeration. Much time would be saved here if the work on 
elementary calculus, suggested in the first article of this 
series, had been done in the two years immediately preceding 
the School Certificate Examination. The investigation of 
the motion of a rigid body, free to rotate about a fixed 
axis, calls for the evaluation of moments of inertia, the 
determination of which gives good practice in simple 


integration. In developing the formula L=MK‘*w (the 
“dot” notation is introduced at once and is freely used 
throughout the course) it is found that great difficulty is 
experienced in fully understanding the meaning of the 
angular velocity of arigid body. This happens so frequently, 
particularly in the case of a body moving freely in two 
dimensions, that the probable cause is of interest. It lies, 
perhaps, in the earlier use of the term “ angular velocity ” 
applied to a particle moving in a circle. 

At this stage the parallelism of the following formulae is 
carefully noted : 


s=vi O= wt 

v=u +4 at w=tt-+ wt 
v?— 42=2 as w*?—Q?=2wO 
F=ma L=MK?w 


After considerable practice in problems illustrating the 
above formulae, simple harmonic motion is investigated. It 
is easy to show that, for small displacements, the accel- 
eration of the bob of a simple pendulum is towards a fixed 
point in the path, and proportional to the displacement. 
Motion under such circumstances is called simple harmonic 
motion; the motion of a mass suspended by an elastic 
string or by a spiral spring are shown to be cases of simple 
harmonic motion. 

The formulae for speed and periodic time are now 
obtained from the motion of a point which is the projection, 
on a diameter, of a point which moves with uniform speed 
on the circumference of a circle. If the circle is used in the 
definition of simple harmonic motion, a sense of artificiality 
is produced at the outset, and when solving practical 
problems the pupils are confused by the absence of the 
circle. At this stage, the formulae for the periodic time of a 
particle, suspended from an elastic string or a spiral spring, 
should be tested by actual experiment; the closeness of 
the actual to the theoretical times is very satisfying. 


It is natural to procecd to the compound pendulum as an 


interesting and important application of L=>MK?*w. The 
periodic time is found and checked by experiment; the 
graph showing how the periodic time varies with the dis- 
tance of the centre of gravity from the point of suspension 
is of particular interest. While dealing with the compound 
pendulum the time of swing of a magnet, oscillating under 
the action of the horizontal component of the earth’s field, 
should be calculated and verified. The work involved gives 
a sense of reality to resolution and moments of forces and 
shows the importance of moments of inertia; in addition, 
it serves to show that magnetic forces probably obey the 
same laws as gravitational forces. To conclude the work in 
dynamics, many examples on the angular momentum and 
the kinetic energy of a body free to rotate about a fixed 
axis are worked. 

During the term, interspersed with the work on dynamics 
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outlined above, some elementary work is done on con- 
ditions of equilibrium, hydrostatic pressure on a plane 
surface, and the equilibrium of a floating body. The third 
term, the summer term, is given up to thorough revision, 
time being found, however, for centres of pressure and 
impact. 

At the beginning of the second year, the students have a 
good working knowledge of the subject, but much remains 
to be done. In statics, for example, much practice in 
resolving and taking moments is necessary; this work 
stiffens the trigonometry, for the boy is manipulating 
trigonometrical expressions the whole time. The study of 
necessary and sufficient conditions of equilibrium, together 
with the replacement of one system of forces by another, 
is excellent training in real thinking. The solution of 
equilibrium problems by means of potential energy con- 
siderations appeals very much to all students, and affords 
excellent practice in the methods of the calculus. 

It is found that the geometry of motion, instantaneous 
centre, hodograph, &c., are quickly mastered, and the 
main part of the new work of the year, namely, free motion 
in a plane, lies before the class. After many years spent in 
teaching applied mathematics, I always approach this part 
of the work with eagerness and anxiety. It is here where the 
weaker boys stumble, and it is here where the better boys 
leap ahead. The range of problem that now lies within the 
boy’s power is very wide indeed. He must learn to reduce 
apparently complicated motion to its simple components, 


and it is most interesting to watch boys of 17 or 18 doing 
work of this kind. The difference between impulsive and 
steady motion is soon appreciated, and once the students 
realize that the whole motion of a body is made up of the 
linear motion of the centre of gravity and an angular motion, 
very few ditficulties remain. In this work the importance of 
relative motion and the careful setting out of equations is 
really appreciated. Some good practice in integration is 
obtained in the solution of simple equations of motion, and 
practice in elimination is afforded by the determination of 
the path of a particle moving under various conditions. The 
above work is usually completed by the middle of the 
second term of the second year. 

With regard to textbooks the class teacher is now ina 
much happier position than was the case a few years ago. 
Unfortunately good textbooks on applied mathematics 
are expensive, and it has been found necessary to collect 
enough copies for the class and to lend them out. So far, 
I have not seen a textbook which gives nearly enough 
examples for a two-year course in this subject; and it is 
a subject where practice, and plenty of it, is essential. 

The examination papers are two in number, three hours 
being allowed for each paper ; the first paper is devoted to 
statics and hydrostatics, the second to dynamics, and for 
many years the papers have been excellent examples of their 
kind. Although the examiners are extremely sparing in the 
award of the distinction mark, very few students fail to 
reach the pass standard. 


A Headmaster’s Preceptors 
By H. E. Bryant, B.A., formerly Headmaster of Brigg Grammar School 


XAMPLE has always taught me more than precept ; 
and the following short sketches are written with 
the hope that they may be of some value in the way of 
stimulus or warning to those who are beginning their 
teaching career. In an age when the rod was freely used, 
and was looked upon by many as the chief aid to the 
schoolmaster, those of whom I speak rarely used it; and 
yet every one of them maintained good discipline. 
Psychology might have taught them better methods of 
teaching, but they were all successful in their work. In 
disposition and mental equipment they varied greatly, but 
they all had a strong personality, they all understood boys, 
and they all regarded teaching as a vocation worthy of 
their devotion. 

R. was a scholar, who had taken a brilliant degree at 
Oxford. As a headmaster he was a failure, for he lacked 
the tact which smooths a head’s way with governors, 
masters, townsmen, and parents; but as a teacher he was 
unsurpassed. He carried us along by his own enthusiasm. 
Whether it was a play of Euripides or an ode of Horace 
or a comedy of Moliére we were translating, no trouble 
was too much for him to find the right word or phrase 
for rendering the author’s meaning. He took infinite 
pains too with the correction of our Latin and Greek 
proses. Thus he made us feel that learning was a thing of 
the greatest value. He taught us the value of words and 
the subtle differences of their meaning. He made us realize 
the importance of rhythm and music in our renderings. 
In his lectures on history, he took the same unbounded 
trouble, quoting to us the opinions of the chief historians. 
Any one of us who had a spark of intellectual interest 
kindled under his teaching; and some few attained dis- 
tinction in the paths of literature or, as teachers, carried 
on the tradition he had delivered to us. 

Only once did his enthusiasm carry him too far. He 
conceived the idea that. learning by heart passages from 
the Latin poets would improve our style in Latin verse ; 
and no doubt he was right; but he had no conception of 
the effort required to achieve this, especially on the part 
of those of us who had a bad verbal memory. He set the 


fifth and sixth forms forty lines of Vergil to learn in 
addition to the already heavy prep. This was far too long 
a task; and we all felt it was unreasonable to expect so 
much of us. Hence none of us made any real attempt to 
do the work. Next morning not a single boy could pass 
muster. R. was far too keen not to see that there was 4 
definite refusal on our part to undertake the task he had 
set us. So we were locked in school during the dinner hour 
till nearly three o’clock. Once or twice he came in to heat 
us, if we were prepared to repeat the lines; but we were 
still in rebellion. If we had not been able to persuade some 
of our schoolfellows to fetch us supplies from the tuck- 
shop, we should have been famishing. At half-past-three 
we were back again in school, and at five-thirty we were 
again detained till nearly seven o'clock. By that time most 
of us had scrambled through the lines. R. was wise enough, 
however, to see that he had gone too far, and never again 
did he set us compulsory repetition. 

W. was in many ways a contrast to R. He had no great 
intellectual distinction; but he was high-principled, con 
scientious, and a hard worker. The conditions under which 
he worked would be thought impossible in these days. 
His form room was divided into two by a partition, which 
was scarcely ever closed, A large oriel window gavé light 
to the upper fourth room, but the inner room had scarcely 
any light or air. The benches, which were not more than 
eight inches broad, had seats two inches narrower, and 
these were arranged on a sort of gallery facing the outer 
room. For the greater part of the day W. had the two forms 
on his hands. It was his lot to initiate us into the mysteries 
of Greek. We also began to read Vergil under his guidance. 
False quantities seemed to give him physical pain, and a 
wrong sequence in a Latin prose almost sent him into â 
fit. But he was unstinting in his praise of good work. : 
seemed to give him real pleasure. On our Latin and aii 
exercises, if the marks reached go per cent, he would write 


in blue pencil ‘‘ optime,” and if 80 per cent, “ bene.” m 
we tore off and presented to him at the end of the YS d 
when we received threepence for each “optime, ‘hic 


twopence for each “ bene.” Bribery and corruption 
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would be called to-day; but we appreciated these gifts, 
and they acted as an additional stimulus inducing us to 
give that extra care to our work that makes for excellence. 

One special boon I owe to him. I forget what was the 
subject of the essay he set ; but when he had given us back 
our poor attempts, he decried with unmeasured scorn the 
works of Kingston and others, which were our great delight, 
and recommended to us the riches of Scott and Dickens. 
This diatribe sent me to the library in the town; and in 
the next two years I read nearly all Scott and much of 
Dickens. His commendation carried weight because of the 
genuine esteem he inspired in us. We received a good 
grounding from him, but we received far more than that ; 
for his high character influenced ours profoundly. We 
always treated him with respect, as he treated us, greeting 
us in the street with a fine old-fashioned courtesy, and 
never failing to raise his hat in reply to our salute. 

B. was the successor of W. He was a man of splendid 
physique, of brusque manner, but of kindly heart. His own 
form had a great affection for him. I never really knew 
him or appreciated him until many years after I had left 
school. This was partly due to his Cambridge training, I 
think. When he took us in Homer or Plautus, we had no 
idea that he appreciated these authors as literature, or 
that he himself was no mean poet. He used the construing 
lessons mainly as an opportunity of impressing upon us 
grammatical rules and of teaching us some philology. 
This seemed to me then, and still seems, a mistake. There 
was ample material in the eighteenth book of the Iliad to 
rouse our interest in Homer; but we could not raise any 
enthusiasm for the Sanskrit roots which he so diligently 
ground into us. More than thirty years afterwards, I 
corresponded with him in his retirement, and some charm- 
ing letters he sent me along with several books of verse, 
written for the most part when he was nearing his eightieth 
year. I sent him for his birthday a first edition of Scott’s 
Lord of the Isles”; and when he acknowledged it, he 
told me that Scott had first fired his boyish imagination 
and given him a love for poetry. It was indeed Scott who 
had made him a poet. If I had had any inkling of this 
when he taught me, it would have made all the difference 
to his influence over me. 


He took an immense interest in the work of his form. 
One of his pupils told me that he met him twenty-five 
years after leaving school, and was surprised to hear him 
say: “ You did good work for me, I still have some of 
your Latin exercises in my desk.” When such were his 
treasures, one does not wonder that he stimulated his 
pupils. His heart was in the right place. Boys did not put 
it like that, but they understood, and returned his 
affection. He would give unstinted help and time to assist 
a boy who was eager to learn; and his unselfishness, 
manliness, sympathy, and encouragement bore rich fruit 
in more than one life. 


K. was one of the most lovable of men. He interested 
himself in all our activities. He was not a brilliant rugby 
player, but he regularly turned out, and was a hard worker 
in the scrum. He took part in the choral society, was often 
present at our debates, and led the natural history club. 
He was always kindly in his relations with us. Some six 
or seven of us slept in a dormitory apart. Opening out of 
this was the bedroom of the prefect, who had in some way 
offended us. One evening an elaborate arrangement was 
made, so that when he entered the dormitory at 10 p.m., 
to go to his room, a tin of water would automatically descend 
upon him. Unfortunately that night K., quite contrary to 
his custom, visited our dormitory before the prefect came 
to bed. Hence he received the dowsing which was not 
intended for him. Some men would have been terribly 
angry, and would have wreaked their vengeance upon us. 
We explained that the water was meant for the prefect 
and not for him, and profoundly apologized to him. He 
believed us, took the accident in good part, and forgave us, 
though we were severely taken to task for our impertinence 
to the prefect. This is only one instance of his discrim- 
ination between boyish pranks and serious offences. He 
won our affection by his reasonableness, his kindness, and 
his interest in us. So at evening preparation when over a 
hundred boys gathered in the big school, we never gave 
him any trouble. He was a sincere and humble Christian, 
we all knew; and his character and example meant much 
for us. 


Qui semper discit optime docet. 


Examinations Under Criticism 
By R. M. Carey, B.A. 


ANY of the greatest movements in history show 
ivi humanity struggling to replace chaos by order, only 
to find that the order, once achieved, passes rapidly from 
the rôle of saviour to that of tyrant. The long conflict 
of the Hebrew prophets against polytheism and magic 
finally established the Law of Moses in the land; yet, 
within a few generations, this had passed into the narrow 
Practice of the Pharisees. The Puritans and the Vic- 
torians are also instances of beneficent control eventually 
Passing to strangulation. There are many reasons for 
Suspecting that competitive examinations furnish yet 
one more example of this process. 

No one can deny the benefits that have been conferred 
by this system on education. The reform during the past 
half-century has been deep as well as wide, and has been 
effected smoothly and rapidly. But, though examinations 
have proved an admirable instrument for improving 
education, a detailed criticism of their present influence 
shows many disquieting symptoms. For example, con- 
sider the effects (on public schools particularly) of the 
elementary mathematics papers in the Examination for 
School Certificate (Oxford and Cambridge Board). The 
Examination is one of the most efficient and enlightened 
in the country, whilst the subject is a very suitable field 
lor examiners. Therefore a high standard can, with 
Justice, be demanded. 


Yet the actual papers satisfy very few teachers. The 
questions in algebra rarely introduce the important notion 
of the graph of a function, and never include numerical 
trigonometry. Though otherwise they are admirable. 
In geometry most of the questions are sensible: but 
occasionally inordinately long questions occur, whilst 


‘Sometimes theorems of very doubtful worth are set, such - 


as: The greatest side is opposite the greatest angle; con- 
gruence of triangles; tangent and chord are perpen- 
dicular; the proof of algebraical identities by geometry 
(the last is almost as bad as the frequent questions on the 
vernier). Finally, and most unsatisfactory, is arithmetic. 
This demands a combination of accuracy and mature 
sense that is rarely found during the early part of a boy’s 
school life ; so that he has to be given time to practise these 
questions at an age when he is no longer interested in 
“ sums.” 

The good mathematicians in the school will be very 
little affected ; though the sense of the utility and im- 
portance of their work is weakened when they find that it is 
no use in the Certificate Examination. But the two or 
three terms immediately before the Certificate Examina- 
tion will be spent by the bad mathematicians in many 
schools as follows: For half the time—working papers 
with a few additional questions on arithmetic. For another 
quarter—revision of algebra. For the last quarter— 
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geometry. If this time is mainly spent on riders and 
revision of the theorems necessary for their solution, the 
boys will usually profit. But all too often the teacher 
spends most of the time in inculcating a few stock con- 
structions, and theorems, many of which are condemned 
by common sense, as well as by mathematical philosophy. 

About one third of this work is good; but most of it 
is an unedifying combination of cramming and “ doing 
sums.” The teacher cannot be blamed: it is his duty to 
see that his boys get ‘‘ credits,” on which their future 
careers partly depend. He must take what he knows to 
be the most efficient means. 

Of course, the work during the early part of the boy’s 
school life is very little affected; but it must be remem- 
bered that the last year is by far the most profitable, and 
many boys take the Certificate very near to the end of 
their mathematical career. They are then old enough, and 
know enough mathematics, to be able to appreciate a 
course of trigonometry, mechanics, or possibly calculus, 
with their varied and fruitful applications. They may be 
likened to those who after a long and arduous climb are 
near to the summit of a mountain from which there is a 
magnificent view; yet, as near as they are, the vast 
majority must turn back* to the slough of Certificate 
mathematics. It is probable that their chief memories 
are of protracted exertion directed to no apparent purpose. 

At the other end of the scale from mathematics lies 
English. For whereas in mathematics, questions are the 
essence of the subject, and can be very justly marked ; in 
English, questions do not directly help a boy’s progress, 
and often cannot be fairly marked. The objects of 
the teaching in this subject may be divided into two 
groups. 

In the first, the teaching aims at creating love of liter- 
ature and a taste for reading; and it mainly works by 
stimulating the interest. Reading, aloud or silently, 
normally without any test; acting plays; the use of 
cinemas and lantern slides are all part of the technique 
of the teacher. And in this group “ marks ” or competition 
are plainly out of place, since the aim is for progress by 
the personal satisfaction of the boy. 

In the second group comes knowledge of the language, 
requiring acquaintance with and practice in a wide vocabu- 
lary and many modes of expression. Here the teacher will 
use careful reading, with tests on the meaning of obscure 
words, allusions, &c. ; essay and précis writing and lectures 
of a more information-giving type. And competition and 
marks may often be the means of turning a dull lesson 
into a lively one. 

Clearly, the mature mind needs to be trained by both 
of these groups. But the proportion in which they should 
be allotted at various ages, and the order in which they 
should be taken, are very debatable matters. It seems 
certain that many teachers would be most effective by 
spending two terms in the former group, and then one in 
the latter; and in so doing they would have the support 
of many of the world’s deepest thinkers and philosophers.f 

But the control of the teaching lies in other hands: for 
the careers of the boys largely depend on examination 
results. Now theoretically, an examination in English 
can test the power of following a line of thought and 
qualities such as artistic appreciation and taste. But a 
study of School Certificate “ English books’ papers 
reveals that actually questions are almost confined to a 
combination of intelligent, careful reading and memory, 
whilst précis writing and essays depend on skilful criticism 
and coaching by the master. In fact, the qualities pro- 
duced by Group 2 will obtain ten marks to every one 
obtained by Group 1; and it is difficult to see how the 
papers could be set otherwise. 

Inevitably, then, headmasters and masters overstress 
Group 2. For instance, in how many schools is there ever 
a term without marks? How many lessons are used in 


* See report on teaching of Mechanics in Schools (1930), pages 5 and 6. 
tT Plato amongst ancients. Prof. Whitehead among moderns. 


acting plays, or in reading stories such as “Sherlock 
Holmes,” or those by P. G. Wodehouse, or Rider Haggard? 
Occasional teachers may use these methods, and many 
more ; but examinations do not test this type of teaching, 
and so, owing to the congested state of the school time- 
table, the side represented by Group 2 gets almost the 
whole time. 

No doubt many schoolmasters have read the ‘‘ Testament 
of Beauty,” roo lines at a time, meditating on every line ; 
and they have been fully rewarded. But this method will 
only give pleasure to a mind full of memories of literature 
and of life. Probably every boy ought to read one poem 
or play yearly in this manner; but all too often he is 
never allowed to read in any other way. It is not surprising, 
that after school he rarely reads anything except trash, 
for the so-called good literature has left few pleasant 
memories. Had he been allowed to read more as he pleased, 
both as to matter and manner, his mental growth would 
have been more natural and healthy. 

As the standard of examination rises, it seems likely 
that less and less time will be available for Group 1; 
in fact, whereas in mathematics, examinations exert an 
influence that is occasionally bad, in English they are 
crushing the life out of the subject. It is typical from the 
examiner’s point of view that one of the most worthless 
scenes in literature is ‘‘ the waking scene ” in King Lear. 
For in it there are no extraneous allusions; the language 
is entirely simple, and goes only to the heart. 

The effect of examinations on the teaching of English 
and of mathematics has been considered in detail, for in 
many ways these are respectively the most unsuitable and 
the most suitable fields for the examiner. Probably the 
damage done by examinations in history is nearly as 
serious as in English; and in other subjects it is inter- 
mediate. The faults are in all cases the same, overstressing 
memory for details and often for disconnected facts. So 
that, amongst teachers, the crammer is encouraged, and 
all adventurous interesting and original teaching tends 
to be repressed. 

Many of these drawbacks are of recent date, and are 
directly due to the highly competitive state of examina- 
tions, which has brought the crammer into existence. 
It may be instructive to consider some of the reasons why 
the system is at the moment so powerful. These are: 
The undoubted good that it has achieved in the past. 

Its good qualities are manifest to every one ; its evils are 
less tangible, and so harder to expose. 

Its advantages largely concern the rulers of education, 
governors, headmasters, and parents, who can easily verify 
by them that both boys and teachers are industrious—as 
they ought to be. (The trouble is that this industry is not 
directed to a very profitable end.) 

Employers like a standard of achievement whereby they 
may judge the boys who apply to them for work. Many 
employers do not realize that this test only reveals in- 
dustry and ability to assimiliate facts. Energy, enter- 
prise, and alertness are often found amongst the un- 
successful examinees. 3 

Certain examinations (e.g. many of those taken by 
varsity men at the age of 22 or so) can test ability, subtlety, 
and culture. It is fallaciously assumed that all examina- 
tions do this. 

Sheer inertia, since the system has driven its roots 
well into the social fabric. (The Entrance and Entrance 
Scholarship Examinations to public schools, taken at the 
age of 13, have been universally condemned for years, yet 
they still flourish.) 

The problem of the examiner is to test culture and real 
knowledge in a subject, as opposed to a mere acquisition 
of facts. Whether it is possible to achieve this, depends 
almost entirely on the age of the candidates: for until 
the mind is mature, boys trained by a crammer will always 
have the advantage. The evidence on the question seems 
to show that— : 

Many examinations at the age of 22 are excellent; 
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A NEW SERIES 
Just Published 


—— SELECTED —— 


ENGLISH 
CLASSICS 


General Editor: A. H. R. BALL, M.A., 
Vice-Principal, Manchester Central High 
School for Boys; late Senior English 
Master, Liverpool Collegiate School. 


PRICE 2/6 EacH 


The ftrst Nine Volumes 


SELECTIONS FROM THE THE MINOR POEMS OF 
POEMS OF COLERIDGE MILTON 
Edited by A. H. R. BALL, M.A. Edited by W. J. Haruıpay, M.A., 
Vice-Principal, Manchester Central High School Second Master, Pudsey Grammar School 
ey: SELECTED POEMS OF 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 
eee Edited by H. A. Atsop, M.A., 


S . . J ý ¥ 
Edited by H. A. NEEDHAM, M.A., enior English Master, City of Norwich School 
Lecturer in the University of Bristol; late SELECTIONS FROM BYRON 


English Master, Taunton’s School, Southampton _ Edited by J. G. Buttocke, M.A., 
Civilian Lecturer in English and History, 

MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON LORD Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 

CLIVE and WARREN HASTINGS SELECTED ESSAYS OF 
Edited by J. Lorp, M.A., CHARLES LAMB 

Senior History Master, Hulme Grammar School, Edited by R. W. Jerson, M.A., 

Manchester Headmaster, Mercers’ School, Holborn 
O SIDNEY’S APOLOGY FOR 
. TENNYSON: SELECTED IDYLLS 

OF THE KING POETRY and SHELLEY’S 

Edited by G. P. W. EARLE, B.A., DEFENCE OF POETRY 

Formerly Chief English Master, Dulwich College Edited by H. A. NEEDHAM, M.A. 


Distinctive Features of the Series 


The texts have been carefully selected for suitability, scope, and practical application. Each volume contains 
sufficient material to provide a full term’s work and to ensure variety of interest. 

Each volume is fully edited with Introduction, Notes, and Questions by a teacher of wide and successful 
experience, and special attention has been given to literary appreciation. 
_. The books are produced in a most attractive format; handy and compact in size, finely printed, and bound 
in green semi-limp imitation leather, with gilt titles. 
_ _ A frontispiece has been drawn specially for each book by Adrian Hill, R.I., and illustrations and maps are 
included where necessary. 

The publishers will be glad to consider applications for specimen copies of one or more of the volumes in Selected 
English Classics from teachers who wish to examine the books with a view to class use. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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BOOKS FROM 
THE HOUSE OF GRANT 


Reveal Trends in Modern Teaching Methods 


_ JUST PUBLISHED 


THE NEW SENIOR SCHOOL 


By T. PAYTEN GUNTON, B.Sc., Econ. Hons., London. L.C.P. Hons. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


A practical book intended to stimulate and challenge. Its descriptions of actual 
operative schemes and experiments provide concrete material for curriculum—building and 
school organization. It views the new school (for pupils of 11-15 years) in the light of the 
latest educational thought, and of changed and ever-changing social condition and environ- 


OUTLINE CONTOUR ATLASES 


Based on the most recent surveys and adjustments of boundaries, the Student’s Own Contour Atlases 
meet the requirements of pupils at all stages of the Curriculum. 


a ar 


The whole Series has been revised and recast, new Outline and Contour Maps added, special prominence 
given to River-basins and to large scale sectional Maps; in brief, the Series is exhaustive, reliable, and 
up to date. 


1. THE WORLD, price 7d.; 2. EUROPE, price 5d.; 3. BRITISH ISLES, price 5d.; 4. AMERICA, price 
6d.; 5. THE BRITISH COLONIES, PROTECTORATES, and INDIA, price 7d. - 


“ From it much ought to be profitably learnt in the thirty weeks represented by the thirty chapters."—The Times Educational Supplement. 


PRACTICE AND PROGRESS IN ENGLISH 


A Practical and Progressive English Course. 
By FRANK BEAUMONT, B.A. 


Part I, Second Edition. Now ready. Price Qs. 
For Post-Primary Classes and Lower Forms in Secondary Schools. 
Part II. Just published. Price 2s. 9d. 


For Middle Forms, Secondary Schools, and Continuation Classes. Adaptable to the Dalton Plan. 
BOOK II resumes the treatment of narrative composition by a study of the epic and the Mock Heroic ; thereafter 
the several forms of persuasive composition are exemplified, and these are followed by examples of the ADO ony 
and the discoursive essay, and of the various types of lyric. 


“ A really admirable book, which follows the latest methods and presents them in a very simple and telling way.” —The London Teacher. 


A NEW SEQUENCE GEOMETRY 


By JOHN GRAY, B.Sc., and FRANCES J. SMITH, M.A., B.Sc. 


Parts I, II, III, and IV, 2g. each. Parts I and II combined, 8s. 6d. Parts III and IV combined, 8s. 6d. Parts I, II, 
and III combined, 4s. 6d. Parts I, II, III, and IV combined, 6s. 
“ The arrangement of the book is admirable." —H. J. Davis, Esq., Senr. Maths. Master, Ashes School for Boys. Anerley, S.E. 20. 
“It is an admirable book and was strongly recommended bv H.M. Inspector.'"—Davip Davinson, Esq., The Schoolhouse, Woodhead, Fyvie, N.B. 
“I think it is admirably arranged.’’— Miss H. G. Brown, Blackheath High School, Wemyss Road. S.E. 3. 
“It has given great satisfaction to mv mathematical staff.""— J. K. WILKINS, Esq., Headmaster, City and County School for Boys, Chester. 
“I think it is splendid.” —R. Murr, Esq., Kelvinside Academy, Glasgow. 
“ The clear and logical arrangement, the bold diagrams, and the careful grading of the exercises are to be commended." —A H.M. Inspector of Schools. 


Mathematical Masters are turning to “ A New Sequence Geometry ” when dissatisfied with other textbooks on the subject. 


THE GRANT EDUCATIONAL CO., LTD., London : 3 Eagle Street, Southampton Row, W.C. 1 
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Reviews 


THE PURSUIT OF PEACE 


The History of Peace: a Short Account of the Organized 
Movements for International Peace. By A.C. F. BEALEs. 
(16s. net. Bell.) 


Mr. A. C. F. Beales, whose editorial work on the recent 
new issue of Cassell’s ‘‘ Dictionary of English History ” 
showed the wide range of his powers, presents in the book 
before us a masterly and comprehensive survey of the 
Peace Movement. It is written in the proper spirit of the 
historian. That is to say, it is not a volume of pacificist 
propaganda, but a scholarly and impartial attempt to 
examine the records of all the important agencies that have 
made the pursuit of peace their definite aim, and to discuss 
the various principles on the basis of which they have 
advocated the elimination of war from the means by which 
men have sought to impose their wills upon their fellows. 

In a fascinating introductory section Mr. Beales treats of 
the philosophical theory of war and peace, and rapidly 
sketches the evolution of schemes of world peace down to 
the period of the Congress of Vienna, 1815. We could wish 
that severe restrictions of space had not prevented him from 
telling us the immeasurably more that he evidently knows 
concerning the ideas of such thinkers as Dante, Marsiglio 
of Padua, More, Erasmus, Sully, Grotius, Barclay, Penn, 
Saint-Pierre, Rousseau, Bentham, and Kant. The mere 
mention of these great names shows the vast extent of the 
field that Mr. Beales has had to examine. 

Much more detailed and exhaustive are Mr. Beales’s 
Studies of the Peace Movements of the nineteenth cen- 
turies. His most original and novel contribution to our 
knowledge of pacificism is undoubtedly his account of 
what he calls ‘‘ the first peace-movement,’’ a movement 
which marked the period between the Napoleonic and 
Crimean wars (1815-1853). In this period the specially 
noteworthy leaders of the movement were Henry Richard 
in England, and Elihu Burritt in America. Mr. Beales is 
able to demonstrate that ‘‘ every single idea current to-day 
about peace and war was preached by organized bodies 
over a century ago, and that the world-wide ramifications 
of the present-day Peace Movement can be traced back in 
unbroken continuity to a handful of forgotten Quakers in 
England and America at the close of the Napoleonic Wars.” 

What Mr. Beales calls “‘ the second peace movement,” 
began in 1870 with the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
war, and from that date onward, as Mr. Beales shows in 
his concluding chapters, there has been no cessation in the 
activity of the opponents of war. 

No student of international relations should fail to read 
this well-balanced and admirably documented book. Mr. 
Beales has brought to its construction the complete equip- 
ment of a master of the modern scientific method. His 
system of references and his bibliography are models of 
precision. We wish, however, that his table of contents 
had been ampler and more detailed. 


EDUCATION IN PRACTICE 


The Teachers’ Guide: a Practical Treatise Written by 
Specialists. 4 vols. (12s. 6d. net each. Gresham 
Publishing Co., Ltd.) 

This is not the first attempt made by an enterprising 
firm of publishers to cover, in one rather colossal work, 
the whole field of a certain type of education. But we do 
not recall any similar attempt so well-timed as the one 
before us. The great re-organization which is now taking 
place does not much affect either the infant school at one 
end or the secondary school at the other. It is concerned 
chiefly with the intervening junior and senior (including 
central) schools. This ‘‘ Teachers’ Guide ’’ deals mostly 
with the senior and central, though inevitably to some extent 
also with the junior schools. The range of topics is very 
wide, there being no fewer than twenty-six sections. Most 


of them are naturally on the usual subjects of instruction, 
but there are sections on educational psychology, camping, 
school journeys, the cinematograph, and broadcasting. 
We believe that these sections, which are all remarkably 
well done, will prove among the most useful, because they 
contain so much that is not so conveniently and simply 
brought together elsewhere. 

The section on organization and curriculum gives a 
number of specimen schemes actually in existence. These 
are useful, but we confess we should like to have seen the 
aim and purpose of each kind of school more adequately 
discussed. Perhaps the writers were too much influenced 
by the editor’s prejudice against what he calls theory. 
Theory there must be, whether the editor wants it or not. 
For instance, the section on English provides an implicit 
theory of teaching composition by the preliminary study of 
models—a theory which some teachers would strongly 
object to. The history section gives prominence to the 
writer's own ideas, which are very good; whereas the geo- 
graphy section gives a number of actual syllabuses, with 
comments. The section on Scripture is scholarly rather 
than useful. We wonder that the editor, with his avowed 
taste for the strictly practical, allowed that section to stand, 
especially as so much of it is very easily accessible in cheap 
books. To pass to another subject, we regret to find that 
the early stages of mathematics are confined to arithmetic. 
Elementary science is treated on what may be called sound 
orthodox lines. The problems of rural education are ex- 
tremely well handled, as any one would expect who has 
read the previous publication of one of the writers on “ the 
country school.” We like the section on handwork, espe- 
cially the part relating to the senior school. The part 
relating to the junior school ought to have drawn definite 
attention to the project method. The section on art we 
regard as one of the best in the whole treatise. As to the 
sections on needlework, housecraft, physical training, and 
hygiene, we will only venture to say that the names of the 
writers inspire confidence, and that their expositions seem 
to us sound and sensible. The whole work is well produced, 
and if it does not exactly allure to brighter worlds and lead 
the way, at any rate it gives an adequate idea of where we 
stand in the year of grace 1931. We feel bound, in con- 
clusion, to record our conviction that the pictures, though 
quite good, do not always “ illustrate,” and that the value 
of a work of this kind would be greatly enhanced by an 
index. 


The NATIONAL Book CoUNCIL, 3 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2, has issued two further Book Lists, Nos. 21 and 
59, each of which has reached its third edition. No. 21, on the 
prevention of war, was compiled by Miss M. H. Huntsman and 
printed for the National Council for the Prevention of War ; 
No. 59, on South Africa, has been brought up to date by the 
National Bureau of Education, Pretoria, and makes seven and 
a half pages of classified titles. 

* + + 

The new edition of “ Everyman's Encyclopaedia ” naturally 
forms the central feature of the spring list issued by Messrs. J. M. 
DENT & Sons, Ltp. Four books on London are announced, 
ranging from the ordinary guide-book type to a new and cheaper 
issue of Cunningham’s survey of the history and associations of 
the buildings and monuments of the city, while Dr. J. B. C. 
Grundy has prepared * Brush up your German,” a companion 
volume to Hartog’s ‘‘ Brush up your French.” 

+ * bd 


Yet another popular work by Sir James Jeans is announced 
in the spring list of books to be issued by the CAMBRIDGE UNI- 
VERSITY PRESS ; it is entitled, ‘‘ The Stars in their Courses,” and 
consists of the series of broadcast talks given by Sir James last 
autumn. We also notice ‘‘ A Hundred Years of English Poetry,” 
selected by Edward B. Powley, of which a school edition has 
been arranged, and the announcement of a series of Landmarks 
in the History of Education, to consist of reprints of educational 
classics; the first volumes are Newman's “ Idea of a Univer- 
sity ” and “ James and John Stuart Mill on Education.” 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, CLASSICS 


(1) The Story of Architecture in England. By W. H. GODFREY. 
. From Roman Times to the Reformation. (6s. 6d. net. 
Batsford.) 
(2) The Story of Architecture in England. By W. H. GODFREY. 
II. From Tudor Times to the End of the Georgian Period. 

(6s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

Mr. W. H. Godfrey’s second volume deals with the Renaissance 
period from Tudor times to the Classic Revival, the brothers 
Adam, and the neo-Greek style of the Regency. The book is 
a worthy complement to Part I, which told the story of archi- 
tecture in England from Roman times to the sixteenth century. 
The work throughout has a loving and intimate touch which at 
once appeals to the layman, and the author frequently leads us 
away from the contemplation of some world-famous cathedral 
to admire the beauties of a barn or a market-cross, of a shop 
front, or one of the smaller dwelling-houses. Among the wealth 
of illustrations we find such details as wall-paintings, fan-lights, 
furniture, and interior decorations which help us to understand 
the development of those auxiliary crafts which are so closely 
related to their architectural setting. Mr. Godfrey writes in 
arresting and lucid style, avoiding technicalities. The illus- 
trations are exceptionally good, both photographic and line 
drawings. The latter by eminent artists and architects are 
more informative than any mere photographs. To look through 
these drawings is in itself to make a survey of the subject ; 
and we find many old favourites not only among important 
buildings but also among the more homely examples. It is 
this intimate and thorough knowledge of both the highways and 
byways of architectural art in England which gives Mr. Godfrey's 
book a special position among the many works on the subject. 


A Second Book of Pattern Design. By W. Hicains. With Notes 
on Construction and Development and the Application of 
Design to Craft-work. (1s. Black.) 

This is an excellent little book that should prove useful alike 
to teachers and students. Explanatory notes and diagrams 
are given showing the fundamental! construction of ornament 
and pattern. These are illustrated by classical examples and 
occasional modern designs applicable to craft-work. 


Basketry and Weaving: for Junior Schools. By P. ORMAN. 
(3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The junior school is receiving much attention in these days. 
Two books noted on this page deal with handwork that is based 
on real crafts, which greatly increases the value of the subject. In 
“ Basketry and Weaving ” the subject is treated very practically, 
with useful notes on the adaptation of methods and materials to 
class work. Weaving is shown on cardboard looms which can be 
made by the children themselves. The details are clear and the 
book is well illustrated. 
Pottery and Modelling : 

Infants and Juniors. 
Pitman.) 

In addition to clear and well illustrated instructions on the 
subject, there is a very useful section on the work suitable for the 
children year by year; and notes on how their progress and 
knowledge may be tested. The final chapter gives an interesting 
historical summary on “ Pottery in England.” 

Design for Crafts. By R. H. Brown. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

This book is intended to furnish a progressive study of design 
to help pupils preparing for the general schools’ examinations or 
similar tests. Notes on the designs and on method are given on 
the pages facing the illustrations to which they refer (always a 
great advantage), and colour work is shown as well as black and 
white. But the designs are sometimes faulty, c.g. p. 13, where 
the direction of growth is often uncertain. It would have been 
more satisfactory when showing work by pupils to give also a 
similar design by a master hand. 

(1) Practical Wood-Carving. By ELEANOR ROWE. 
Enlarged in Two Parts. Part I. 


a Training in Handicraft and Art for 
By S. W. ANTHONIES. (3s. 6d. net. 


Revised and 
Elementary Wood-Carving 


(in which ‘‘ Hints on Wood-Carving’’ is embodied). Third 
Edition. Part II. Advanced Wood-Carving. Second 
Edition. (5s. net each. Batsford.) 

(2) Woodwork : an Art Craft for Senior Schools. By T. Bur- 


BRIDGE. (5s. Macmillan.) 

(1) The works of the late Miss Eleanor Rowe are well known 
to craftsmen, and this new edition is welcome. Students who 
cannot visit collections or obtain first-hand knowledge from 
actual examples of fine craftsmanship are strongly recommended 
to study the excellent illustrations given in these little books. 


The technical details given in the earlier chapter of Part I are 
adequate and reliable, while the historical references given in 
Part II are of great interest. (2) This is one of the best books on 
elementary woodwork which has come before our notice. The 
author is evidently a skilled and experienced teacher, who has 
devoted much time and thought to his subject and who, unlike 
many teachers of handicraft, has the gift of clear expression. 
The book is in three parts. The first gives an adequate intro- 
duction to the subject and its place in the curriculum. Here we 
are glad to see stress laid on the essential unity of art and hand- 
work, on the importance of a high standard of accuracy—due 
regard being paid to the age, experience, and capacity of the 
learner at every stage—and on the necessity for the development 
of technique. With the author's aims, as laid down on page 3 
and on page 12, we are in entire agreement. Chapter II develops 
the first-year course; Chapter III, the second-year course. Both 
of these courses contain a well-graded set of models adequately 
described, considered, and illustrated. Design and decoration are 
equally well treated at every stage,,and we congratulate the 
author on the production of an excellent elementary textbook 
which can be strongly recommended to the consideration of all 
teachers of woodwork. 


Painting Gone Mad: a Collection of Articles from the Pans 
“ Figaro.” ByC. Maucriair. Translated by F. L. EMANUEL. 
(1s. net. Pitman.) 

Bookbinding Constructions: for Senior Schools. By W. A. 
LIsMER. (2s. 6d. Crosby Lockwood.) 
The Theory of Pictorial Art: a Guide to the Study of Light, 
Colour, Line, and Composition. By H. W. HARRISON. 
(5s. net. Pitman.) 


A Journal of my Journey to Paris in the Year 1765. By Rev. W. 
Cote. Edited from the Original MS. in the British Museum, 
by F. G. Stokes. (16s. net. Constable.) l 
Though this Journal cannot compare in importance with 
Arthur Young's as a description of the state of France before the 
Revolution, it is of great interest as recording with sincerity and 
naïveté the observations of an educated English traveller. He 
was shrewd enough to see signs of the coming revolution in 1765. 
We get vivid impressions of French life, and an equally vivid 
impression of the amiable personality of the Vicar of Bletchley. 
There is much more of Cole’s journals to come, and this instal- 
ment will whet the reader's appetite. 


Doctor Watson : Prolegomena to the Study of a Bibliographical 


Problem, with a Bibliography of Sherlock Holmes. By S. C. 
RosBERTS. (1s. net. Faber & Faber.) 
An Oxjord Portrait Gallery. By JANET E. COURTNEY. (128. 6d. 


net. Chapman & Hall.) 
Napoleon, or * Prostration before the Hero.” By W. HEGEMANS. 
‘Translated by WINIFRED Ray from the German Edition as 
_ revised by the Author. (18s. net. Constable.) . 
Glimpses of High Politics: Through War and Peace, 1855-1929: 


The Autobiography of N. V. TCHARYKOW. (16s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 
A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Dr. H. G. LIDDELL 


and Dr. R. Scott. A new Edition, Revised and Augmented 

throughout by Prof. H. S. Jones, with the assistance o 

R. McKenzie and with the Co-operation of Many Scho'arts. 

Part 5. (10s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) a t 

Upon the publication of previous volumes of this important 

work in lexicography, we have sufficiently indicated to p 
readers the general features which they will find comprised | 
the whole work ; so we may take the opportunity afforded rh 
the publication of this fifth part—the half-way point o 
whole work, embracing all words from @ncavporaéw to ei 
to remind our readers of the terms upon which it 15 publi shat 
Although the individual parts, of which it is anticipated i 
there will be ten in all, are published at half a guinea ee 
purchasers may compound for the purchase of the sae 
lexicon by a payment of four guineas. Let those of our Tea a 
who are classical scholars and who have not already done S°, ad té 
the omission without delay, for it is announced by the publis list 
that, although it is still possible to do so, the subscription ly 
will be closed upon the publication of the sixth part, Pro[’”- 
this yeay. Make sure that it contains your name. = 
Lingua Latina: Scenes of School and College Life sees 

Dialogues. By L. Vives. Edited by W. H. D. 

(4s. 6d. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
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ECONOMICS 


Colonial and Foreign Banking Systems. By K. LE CHEMINANT. 
a oe (Revised and Enlarged). (6s. net. Rout- 
ge. 

This book has been so largely rewritten as to be practically 
a new one—so new, indeed, that the word “ Coionial” in 
the title might well have been changed for another more up to 
date. It gives an excellent account of the banking systems of 
Canada, South Africa, Australasia, India, and the Irish Free 
State on the one hand, and of France, Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Holland, U.S.A., South America, and Japan on the other. 
It also contains three general chapters on International Banking, 
Continental Banking, and Central Banking. A most useful 

book to the student of finance. 


A Summary of Company Law: Being Revision Notes covering 
the Syllabuses of the Examinations of the Royal Society of 
Arts, the London Chamber of Commerce, and the various 
Professional Examinations for Accountants and Secretaries. 
By W. DE CREUX-HUTCHINSON. (4s. Effingham 
Wilson.) 

A very well-arranged little book by a barrister and law 
lecturer that should be of great use to examination candidates. 
The whole body of company law is outlined in a hundred pages 
and eleven chapters in a kind of chronological order, from the 
formation of the company to its winding-up, with references 
to the sections of the 1929 Act. 


How We Live. By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

It need scarcely be said that this is a good book, for Sir John 
Marriott cannot be other than readable and interesting. But it 
is more suitable for the general reader than for the school, because 
it is discursive rather than systematic and the author’s digressions 
will be likely to bewilder the young beginner. As an introduction 
to economics for older readers who desire a book that is not too 
academic, it can be warmly commended. 


A First Book of Economics. By N. CRump. (3s. Macmillan.) 


This little book is a triumph of condensation and conciseness, 
for in the space of 250 pages Mr. Crump has explained * how 
things work in the business and financial world ” with almost 
encyclopaedic exhaustiveness. There is little in it of pure 
economic theory, as the point of view is rather that of the Citv 
than of the study, but many readers will be grateful for a book 
that makes so many difficult points plain. 


Halley Stewart Lectures, 1929. Equality. By R. H. TAWNEY. 
(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


To the cry for “liberty, equality, fraternity,” the reply has 
been made that if you have individual liberty you cannot also 
have equality, and the controversy about the ideas that connect 
themselves with these watchwords goes on unceasingly. Thisisa 
journal of education, not of politics or of economics. All we can 
here say is, that if our readers are acquainted, as no doubt they 
are, with the views of men like Sir Ernest Benn and Lord 
Inchcape, they will find in Mr. Tawney’s book a brilliant ex- 
position of another and a different view. Although our school 
system largely reflects social divisions, and indeed may be 
regarded as a strong support of social caste, yet we imagine that 
the great majority of teachers sympathize with everything that 
makes for less inequality of opportunity, for the simple reason 
that so many of them are in daily contact with regrettable and 
even piteous instances of the way in which glaring inequalities 
work. Mr. Tawney’s book is not written specially for teachers, 
deere is perhaps one very good reason why teachers should 
read it. 


A Contributive Society. By J. R. BELLERBY. (7s. 6d. net. Educa- 
tion Services.) 

Britain’s Economic Illness. By H. SOMERVILLE. (38. 6d. Harding 
& More.) 

These two writers resemble each other in desiring a new spirit 
or motive in the economic world. They both deplore the evil 
results of unbridled self-interest, and they both look beyond the 
purely economic sphere for a remedy. But while Mr. Somerville 
pleads rather vaguely for a return to religion and ‘the re- 
christianizing of individuals and society,” Mr. Bellerby is far 
More precise. The contributive society that he envisages is one 
in which the underlying motives are more adequately balanced : 
self-interest is not destroyed, but is combined with a larger 
proportion of ‘‘ other-interest.’’ This thesis is based on a closely 
reasoned analysis of the present economic system from the 


psychological standpoint—an admirably thoughtful and sug- 
gestive piece of work. Mr. Bellerby is severely logical and un- 
prejudiced, and his style is marked by a clear-cut precision which 
gives constant pleasure to the reader. The best parts of Mr. 
Somerville’s book are his account of the present economic 
troubles and the remedies already proposed; his historical 
introduction is crude, and his attack on Mr. Coulton and Prof. 
Trevelyan is out of place. But “ A Contributive Society ” can 
be commended unreservedly to the discriminating student of 
social science. 


Russia Unveiled. By P. Istrati. Translated by R. J. S. CURTIS. 
(10s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The author of this book, of which the French original was 
published in 1929, is a Greco-Rumanian protégé of Romain 
Rolland who has led a wandering life, followed many trades, and 
written several books. He is thoroughly acquainted with Russia 
from the inside, having been formerly an enthusiastic supporter 
of Bolshevism. His book is a collection of documented facts 
drawn from the Soviet press—mainly from Pravda—concerning 
the terrible conditions of life among the great mass of the 
Russian people. Although somewhat shapeless and at times 
incoherent, it presents a ghastly picture of the misery, oppression, 
and degradation of the country under the Soviet régime. 


Money versus Man: a Statement of the World Problem from the 
Standpoint of the New Economics. By Prof. F. Soppy. 
(3s. 6d. net. Mathews & Marrot.) 

In this characteristically vigorous little tract Prof. Soddy 
again enters the lists against the exponents of orthodox monetary 
policy. His theme is the iniquity of the system that allows 
money to‘be created by the banks and that fails to adjust its 
supply to meet the demand created by production—under- 
consumption being the root evil of the present crisis. 


Company Law. By A. WALMSLEY. (5s. Longmans.) 

A very comprehensive and serviceable textbook for commercial 
students, by a practising barrister who is also a law lecturer. We 
commend it to the notice of teachers. 


Insurance as a Career. By F. H. SHERRIFF. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The usefulness of this little book should extend far wider 
than the range indicated by its title, for while three of its 
chapters deal specifically with the business of insurance, the 
remaining five are quite general and contain a body of very 
sound advice to all young men starting on a commercial career. 
Mr. Sherriff is obviously a man of high standing in the actuarial 
profession, and he knows the keenness of competition and the 
imperative need for hard work, ambition, and self-sacrifice in 
the commercial aspirant. We know of no better book to place 
in the hands of a boy who is leaving the school for the office. 


Commerce and Accounts : an Elementary Course. By A. JAMES: 
(3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

This book is of more than average value as an introduction 
to the study of commerce and book-keeping, because it is written 
by a teacher who knows his pupils as well as his subject. The 
first half contains twenty-three very short chapters on the 
elements of commerce, each followed by a set of questions and 
some arithmetical practice. The second half comprises a short 
course in book-keeping, with a minimum of exposition and an 
abundance of exercises. The book is carefully compiled and 
should prove useful to beginners. 

Youth and Power: the Diversions of an Economist. By Prof. 
C. R. Fay. (ios. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


The Negro in Modern Industrial Society : an Analvsis of Changes 
in the Occupations of Negro Workers, 1010-1920. By Dr. D. 
DuTcHER. (New York and Lancaster: The Science Press.) 


The Trade Crisis and the Way Out. By the Rt. Hon. Sir A. 
STEEL-MAITLAND. (18. net. Faber & Faber.) 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co., Ltp., announce in their Spring 
List that they have in preparation a new encyclopaedia of 
teaching to be entitled “ Teaching in Practice,” and edited by 
Mr. E. J. S. Lay. It will take the form of complete lessons 
sufficient for the four years’ course from 7 to 11 plus, and each 
section will be contributed by an authority. The encyclopaedia, 
the first volume of which is to be ready at Easter, will be in six 
volumes and a portfolio containing some 170 class illustrations. 
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Peewit Farm. By Kater SExty. (Paper. 6d. Cloth, gd. Chambers.) 

The black-and-white pictures in ‘‘ Peewit Farm "’ are wonder- 
fully true to life, and the story, with which is interwoven an 
account of the habits of the green plover or lapwing, is very 
readable. 


Everyday Words. By A. Wispom. Junior Series. Pupil's 
Books I and II. (Paper. 7d. each. Limp Cloth, 8d. each.) 
Teacher’s Books I and II, with an Introduction, Text of 
Pupil’s Book, Answers, Teaching Notes. List of Words 
Taught in the Book, and a Graded Series of Dictation 
Exercises. (2s. 9d. each. University of London Press.) 

None but a practised teacher could properly appreciate the 

labour, time, and knowledge that must have gone to the com- 
Ppilation of these most useful books, intended to meet the needs 
of the top classes of infants’ schools and of the new junior 
schools. Each Pupil’s Book deals with from five hundred to six 
hundred words which normally occur in a child’s vocabulary, and 
the meaning, use, and spelling of these are taught by means of writ- 
ten exercises and puzzles artfully designed to keep the child’s 
mind constantly busy, for the author insists in his Introduction, 
which will repay careful reading, that the learning of spelling 
is an active, not a passive, process. 


Thought in English Prose (Junior Edition) : 
By A. J. Cores. (2s. Heinemann.) 

A more advanced course under the same title—a rather mis- 
leading one without the sub-title to explain it—has met with 
such success that a demand arose for a similar work suitable for 
junior forms ; this one is intended for the Fourths, and likely 
to be as widely used as its forerunner. The copious and varied 
exercises for the pupil, based ona selection of great prose passages, 
deserve high praise, for they are searching, thorough, and 
scholarly. 


Leo Tolstóy and His Works. 
ledge.) 

Nothing could be more perfect than this epitome of the life. 
character, and writings of the great Russian thinker by the 
leading authority in ofr country on his work. ‘There is not a 
wasted word in the book. 


A Politician Plavs Tyuant. Essays on English Literature. 
By C. R. Buxton. (5s. net. Christophers.) 

These essays are not for the expert, since they touch quite 
lightly on familiar themes—the pageant of our literature, 
Shakespeare’s comedies, Milton, eighteenth century poetry, 
modern verse. But they are so full of enlightened and infectious 
enthusiasm for all that is good that they may be commended 
without reserve to all beginners in the study of literature who 
need encouragement and guidance. 


Atala, or the Love and Constancy of Two Savages in the Desert. 
Translated from the French of F. A. CHATEAUBRIAND by 
C. BINGHAM. Edited by Prof. W. L. Schwartz. (gs. net. 
California: Stanford University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

A reprint of a translation printed in America in 1802. This 
is the first volume of a series projected by Stanford University 
which is to be ‘‘ devoted to the literature and social history of 
Europe and America in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies.” i 


a Course for Schools. 


By A. Màaupe. (6d. net. Rout- 


(1) Guv Mannering, or The Astrologer. By Sir WALTER SCOTT. 
Abridged, with Introduction and Notes, by Y. W. CANN. 
(1s. 9d. Macmillan.) 

(2) Moby Dick, or The Whale. By H. MELVILLE. Abridged, with 


Introduction and Notes, by C. H. St. L. Russet. (1s. od. 
Macmillan.) 
(3) The Vicar of Wakefield. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. (Is. 4d. 


Dent.) 
(4) Black Arrow. By R. L. STEVENSON. (1s. 4d. Dent.) 
(5) Essavs Old and New. Edited by H. BARNES. (2s. Harrap.) 
(6) Writers of To-dav and Yesterday. Master Venturers. Edited 
by J. Compton. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The great length of the originals puts both * Guy Mannering ”’ 
and *' Moby Dick ” out of the reach of most young people. The 
carefully made abridgments (1), (2), recently added to Mac- 
millan’s “ English Literature Series,” must win for them many 
new admirers. The two additions to the ‘‘ King’s Treasuries ” 
(3), (4) are novels on a smaller scale, which can be presented 
without curtailment; they are excellently introduced. Mr. 
Barnes (5) has collected forty short essays by masters of the 

craft from Montaigne to Masefield. These are well adapted 


for fourth form reading. *' Master Venturers ” (6) is a fascin- 
ating compilation of excerpts from Sven Hedin, Robert Curzon, 
Stephen Graham, Stella Benson, and other modern travellers, 
with a few extracts from older explorers. The passages are 
long enough for real unity ; and illustrations, print, and bind- 
ing are all attractive. 


Roman Holiday: a Novel. 
Werner Laurie.) 

History repeats itself, as we all know. External manifestations 
change, but the essence of life remains the same. A chariot race 
in the davs of ancient Rome, an automobile race in Rivertown, 
U.S.A.—these two events may be separated by a gap of two 
thousand years, yet essentially they are the same. What, after 
all, is time ? So, when Luke Faber, son of a wealthy and well- 
established American family, crashes in the ‘‘ Rivertown Classic,” 
fractures his skull, and regains consciousness, not in the nursing 
home in which he is lying, but as Lucius Faber of republican 
Rome, at the date 138 B.C., scion of a great house who has just 
crashed in a chariot race, we should not be too incredulous. 
To which civilization does he belong—to modern America or 
to ancient Rome ? It matters little—in all essentials they are 
one and the same. Luke Faber, participator in the routing of 
I.W.W. agitators in Rivertown, and abetter in the murder of 
one of their leaders, realizes that as Lucius Faber he has been 
involved in a revolt of plebs against patricians and in the murder 
of an agitator called Agri. In Rome events continue from the 
point at which they left off in America. Latinists will find 
amusement in the ingenuity of the author in comparing the 
two civilizations, whilst to others the cutting social satire, 
combined with the unusual features of the love of Lucius for 
Marcia Penna, hospital nurse and rebel, will perhaps make the 
greater appeal. 


Speech Craft: a Manual of Practice in English Speech. 
ELsIe FOGERTY. (3s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Miss Fogerty’s exceptional literary knowledge and taste place 
anything that she writes on the language in a different class from 
ordinary manuals of elocution. To this supreme qualification 
she has added long and successful practice in the training of the 
voice. Her book is, as one would expect, full of helpful exercises, 
wise counsels, humour, and literary interest. 


(1) Mrs. Strang's Preparatory Readers. Grade A. Rob and 
Rosie. Jackte-Boy. Daisy and Danny. The Party. Going 
to Sea. Jerry's Kite. (Paper, 4d. each. Limp Cloth, 6d. 
each. Oxford University Press.) 

(2) Pictures and Stories. The House in the Countrv. Mr. Mouse 
Tries to Help. Mr. Mouse's Mistake. A Day at the Zoo. 
What Peter and Mary Heard. Polly’s Busy Holiday. (Paper, 
3d. each. Limp Cloth, 6d. each. Oxford University 
Press.) 

(3) The Bats. By KaTE SeExty. Sir Walter Scott: the Wizard 
of the North. By MARIE Bayne. (6d. each. Chambers.) 

(1) Most of the illustrations and much of the text are deliciously 
funny, and the whole series would be a delight in any nursery 
or class of little children. ‘‘ The Barber’s Shop ” might, how- 
ever, prove dangerously suggestive. (2) “ A Day at the Zoo” 
is the best of this set for older children, in which there are 
fewer, but quite attractive pictures, and more story. (3) Gives 
a readable and clearly illustrated account, in the form of a tale, 
of the three families of bats commonly found in England, and 
should be welcomed in every country school. 


The Legends of Flowers (Leggende de Flori). By Mrs. A. 
KENNEDY. Translated from the Italian of P. MANTE- 
GAZZA. (Xs. 6d. net. Werner laurie.) 

Selections from the Prose Works of William Morris. 
A. H. R. BALL. 

Literature in the Classroom. By Dr. H. K. Prescor. 
net. Evans.) 

Stanton. By DESMOND Coke. (7s. 6d. net. Chapman & Hall.) 

Collins’ Modern English Course. By E. F. Davinson. Six Vols. 
(Books I and II, 1s. 3d. each. Books III to VI, ts. 6d. each. 
Collins.) 

Treasure Island. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
Press.) 

Templed Hills: a Tribute. 
Percy Publishing Co.) 

English Simplified: for Foreign Students. 


By Upton SINCLAIR. (78. 6d. net. 


By 


Edited by 
(38. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 
(38. 6d. 


(1s. Oxford University 
By G. W. Gerwic. (Pittsburgh: 


By R. WENLOCK. 


Third Book. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Macmillan’s Class Readers. Pyeparatory Reader. (10d. Mac- 
millan.) 
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Ability Exercises in English. By A.C.S. ASHMORE. Preparatory 
Book I (ages 6to6 +). Preparatory Book II (aves 6 + to7). 
(Manilla, 5d. each. Cloth, 74d. each. Russell.) 

Self-Expression in English: a Textbook for Use in Day and 
Evening Continuation Schools, and for all who wish to acquire 


a Working Knowledge of English. By J. BENNETT. (28. 6d. 
net. Pitman.) 

Great English Short Stories. Edited by L. MELVILLE and R. 
HARGREAVES. (8s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


Tales of English Castles and Manors: for Young People. 
ELIZABETH W. GRIERSON. (6s. net. Black.) 

Personal Adventure and Romance: Passages in English Litera- 
ture. Chosen and Edited by E. C. PARNWELL. (1s. 9d. 
Oxford University Press.) 

A Dictionary of Correct English: a Manual of Information and 
Advice concerning Grammar, Idiom, Use of Words, Points 
of Style, Punctuation, Pronunciation, and other . Practical 
Matters. By M. A. Pink. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The Little Blue Man. By G. Fanciutyi. Translated by MARY 
M. SWEET. Robin Hood, and Other Tales of Old England. 
Retold by Rosa HoBHouse. Junior Short Stories. Edited 
by G. N. Pocock. (1s. 4d. each. Dent.) 

An Outline History of English Literature. By W. H. Hupson. 
(4s. Bell.) 

Knights of the Round Table: Taken from “ Le Morte D' Arthur ” 
by Sir Thomas Malory. Arranged by J. HAMPDEN. (Is. 
Nelson.) 

The Crummles Family : Taken from the Novel entitled ‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby, by Charles Dickens. Arranged by Dr. F. W. 
TICKNER. (Is. Nelson.) 

“ Heretofore the Marquis'’: Taken from the Story entitled ‘‘ A 
Tale of Two Cities,” by Charles Dickens. Selected by FREDA 
HOLMDAHL. (Is. Nelson.) 

Prisoner's Treasure : Taken from the Novel entitled “ The Count 
of Monte-Cristo,” by Alexandre Dumas. Arranged by F. J. 
TICKNER. (1s. Nelson.) 

Contemporary Essays: a Selection of Extracts from the Literary 
and Educational Supplements to ‘‘ The Times.” By N.C. 
LINDSAY. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Stories and Journeys. By Sister Mary ESTELLE. (3s. 
York : Macmillan.) 

A Gallant Prince (‘‘ Bhim Singh”) Abridged and Simplified. 
Bv Prof. F. R. SELL. (1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Little Tales for Jack and Jill. Grade A. Nos. 17-24. By ANNIE 
INGHAM. Grade B. Nos. 17-24. By ANNIE INGHAM. 
Grade C. Nos. 1-8. By Mary W. McCiure. Grade C. 
Nos. 9-16. By ANNIE INGHAM. (14d. each. Collins.) 

Dainty Tales of Other Lands. By Hitpa A. E. RoBerts. 8 vols. 
(3d. each. Collins.) 

Collins’ Self-Expvession Booklets. 4 vols. 

Collins’ Conversational Cards. Set No. 1. 
John Trusty. Set No. 3. Play Time. 
Farm. (1s. 6d. per set. Collins. 

Reading and Thinking. Book III. A. Edited by Dr. R. WILSON. 
(2s. 3d. Nelson.) 

A Practical English Course (for Continuation Classes). 
L. OLIPHANT. (1s. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

The Master Pen: a Course in Composition Exercises in English 
Readings in Literature, a First Survey of 1,000 Years of 
English Prose. By G. N. Pocock. (Books I and II, 1s. 9d. 
each. Book III, 2s. Dent.) 


By 


New 


(td. each. Collins.) 
Wild Life. Set No. 2. 
Set No. 4. Round the 


By 


The Door of Youth : a Selection of Poems from Edinburgh School 
Eea Edited by M. G. Cowan. (1s. 6d. net. Oliver 
yd. 
_ There can be no doubt that he who has tried his hand at a craft 
is admitted to a fellowship with workers in it which is denied to 
the mere observer. For that reason, all lovers of poetry will be 
glad to see the extent to which Scottish schools are encouraging 
their pupils to write verse. It may be said at once that there is 
clearly no danger of an over-production of poets, but that many 
of the poems included show clearly the susceptibility of young 
readers to the influence of great poetry. They would be the first 
to recognize the tribute paid to it by their unconscious imitation. 
For all, the practice cannot fail to lead to increased appreciation ; 
for a few, it may open the way by which they can themselves 
add some treasure to our national heritage. 


ia Rossetti and Her Poetry. By Epita BIRKHEAD. (Is. 3d. 
arrap.) 

The life and perşonality of Christina Rossetti require sym- 
pathetic handling if a study of them is to result in increased 


appreciation of her poetry. They have received this from 
Miss Birkhead, whose book can be warmly commended. 


A History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama. 1800-1850. By 
Prof. A. NicoLtt. Vols. I and II. (30s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

In these two volumes Prof. Nicoll carries his great task as 
the historian of English drama since the Restoration with 
stoical courage through the most depressing half-century of 
theatrical history. It is a melancholy tale, in which “ the 
coarseness of the audience, the vagaries of the actor-manager, 
the pruriency of the censor, the activities of the ‘ pirate,’ and 
the niggardliness of the publisher ” all bear a part. Yet it is 
a story full of interest, as Prof. Nicoll tells it, and full of instruc- | 
tion also ; for he makes it clear that the idolization of Shakespeare 
and the Elizabethans, instead of uplifting the theatre, cast a 
blight upon the higher drama. The falling-off was entirely of 
quality, not quantity. Whilst the years 1750-1800 produced 
3,200 plavs, the years 1800-1850 were responsible for some 
12,000. The mere list of these fills the 557 pages of Vol. II. 


A Hundred Years of English Poetry. Selected by E. B. POWLEY. 
(2s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

This anthology is so delightful that it seems ungracious and 
carping to put forward any criticism. At the same time, if less 
space had been given up to Omar Khayyam, Mr. Powley could 
have added to our enjoyment by the inclusion of other extracts. 
In arrangement and size the book will be found a pleasant 
companion. 


Pauline. By RoBERT Browning. The Text of 1833, Compared 
with that of 1867 and 1888. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by N. H. Wattis. (5s. net. University of London 
Press.) 

Browning grew out of the attitude to life expressed in 

“ Pauline,” and reprinted it with reluctance and only with 

considerable changes. But for the student of his intellectual and 

poetic development the original text is the most interesting. By 
printing the 1833 text in full, and the variations of the 1867 and 

1888 texts in footnotes, Mr. Wallis gives the student the complete 

material. He has added some helpful notes on the obscurities of 

the poem. 


Scenes from the Merchant of Venice. Scenes from a Midsummer 
Night's Dream. Scenes from Julius Caesar. Scenes from 
Macbeth. Arranged and Edited by Dr. J. D. WILSON. 
(1s. each. Cambridge University Press.) 

The plan of this series, intended for children making their 
first acquaintance with Shakespeare, is first, to give a simple 
outline of the story, merely to bring out its salient points ; 
secondly, connected scenes so arranged as to form a continuous 
whole for reading and acting; and, lastly, a few brief notes, 
mainly to suggest hints for the performance of the chosen scenes. 


Marlowe: a Conspectus. By J. M. ROBERTSON. (6s. net. 
Routledge.) 

Mr. Robertson’s attribution to Marlowe of much (including 

a good deal of the Shakespeare canon) that can only be con- 

jecturally assigned to him is well known. The book is to be read 

with caution; but it can be read with delight also, for it is a 


brilliant piece of work. 


Amateur Stage Management and Production. By C. S. PARSONS. 
(7s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
A detailed vade mecum which will be found extremely useful 
by amateur stage-managers and producers. l 


Old Ballads of England and Scotland. Selected and Edited, 
with Introduction, Historical Notes, and Glossary by 
R. ARMSTRONG. (1s. 6d. Russell.) 

Play-Making and Plays : the Dramatic Impulse and its Educative 
Use in the Elementary and Secondary School. By J. MERRILL 
and Prof. MARTHA FLEMING. (128. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

Shakespeare's The Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare’s Much Ado 
About Nothing. Retold by S. Davis. (1s. each. Bell.) 
History-Hour Plays: Eight Short Historical Plays for the Class- 

room. By G. N. Pocock. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 

Amateur Stage Management and Production. By C. S. PARSONS. 
(7s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


Andromache: A Plav in Three Acts. By Prof. G. MURRAY. 


Third Edition. (Cloth, 3s. net. Paper, 2s. net. Allen & 
Unwin. 
An Anthology of English Verse: for Senior Schools. Compiled 


by F. F. POTTER and Joan B. PoTTER. (Book I, 2s. Book II, 
2s. 3d. Books III and IV, 2s. 6d. each. Pitman.) 

Chaucer. By A. W. PoLLARD. Second Edition (2s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 
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A History of Everyday Things in England. Written and Illus- 
trated by MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. Part Two. 
1500-1799. Fourth Impression, Revised and Enlarged. 
(8s. 6d. Batsford.) 

We gladly direct attention to the second edition (fourth im- 
pression) of this now well-known book. The opportunity has been 
taken of revising the text and adding to the number of illustra- 
tions. So far as young people are concerned, the series in which 
this book appears gives real history, which is much more than 
can be said of the conventional text-books written for examin- 
ation purposes. The Quennell books ought to be easily accessible 
to every school teacher of history, and, wherever possible, to 
promising pupils as well. 


A Survey of English History. By L. F.SaALzMaNn. (38. Harrap.) 

A Junior History of Great Britain for Scottish Schools. By ANNA 
J. Mitt. Part I. To the Union of the Crowns. Part II. 
From 1603 to the Great War. (2s. 3d. each. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Here are two excellent textbooks, the one of British, the other 
of English, history. The distinctive merit of Miss Mill’s work is 
that it co-ordinates as do few existing manuals the histories of 
England and Scotland. The excellencies of Mr. Salzman’s book 
are good literary style, well-proportioned narrative, effective 
illustration, and attractive format. Happy the school children 
—not to mention older folk—-who have such pleasant roads 
to knowledge as these laid open before them. 


Cavalier and Puritan. By Prof. J.D. Mackie. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

By general consent, the most critical and distinctive period of 
English history was the forty-six years that intervened between 
the accession of James I and the execution of Charles I. It 
saw the greatest constitutional conflict in our annals fought out 
to a decisive issue ; it turned the tide of European politics from 
the direction of absolute monarchy to the direction of demo- 
cracy. The story of this cardinal period has been told in detail 
by Guizot, by Ranke, and above all by Gardiner. In the little 
handbook before us Prof. J. D. Mackie—who has just migrated 
from London to Glasgow— summarizes with conspicuous skill 
the fascinating tale told by the masters. 


The Development of Local Government. By Dr. W. A. Rosson. 
(12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The People’s Government : a Book of Civics, Giving Some Account 
of National, Local, Imperial, and International Government. 
By K. GIBBERD. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

Dr. Robson is an expert on all matters relating to local govern- 
ment. He is also a clear and effective writer. Hence his new 
book on our English system—or, as he would say, lack of system 
—of county, district, and municipal administration is both 
important and interesting. It begins by describing the structure 
of our local government; next it discusses the functions of local 
authorities; thirdly it treats of the municipal civil service ; 
fourthly it deals with public health administration ; finally it 
concludes with a highly original chapter on the district auditor, 
revealing a long-protracted struggle between central and local 
authorities for financial control. Dr. Robson’s work summarizes 
the evidence of innumerable Blue Books and governmental 
reports, and the student of the English Constitution owes 
its author a heavy debt of gratitude for having read these 
ponderous sources of information on his behalf. Mr. Gibberd’s 
book treats not only of local government, but also of national, 
international, and imperial government. It provides in a capable 
manner the framework of a good course on Civics. 


British Policy and Canada, 1774-1791: @ Study in 18th Century 
Trade Policy. By Dr. G. S. GRAHAM. (Ios. 6d. net. 
Longmans.) 

This very capable piece of historical research is the fruit of 
two years spent in the University of Cambridge by a well-trained 
Canadian graduate. Ample leisure in the well-stored library of 
the University, combined with diligent rummaging in the 
documents of the Public Record Office, has resulted in the pro- 
duction of a thesis of rare completeness and conclusiveness. 
It gives a vivid and convincing picture of the administration of 
Canada from the days of Lord North to the days of Pitt the 
Younger. It is not without its lessons for the present day. 


Map of XVIIth Century England. (Paper folded, with Letter- 
press in Cover, 5s. net. Mounted on Linen and folded in 
Cover, with Letterpress, 6s. net. Southampton: Ordnance 
Survey Office.) 

This fascinating map is a worthy successor to the superb plan 
of Roman Britain which the Ordnance Survey published six 


years ago. It further conveys the good news that other similar 
historico-geographical studies are to follow. The series when 
complete should be invaluable to all readers of English history 
or English literature. All important cities are indicated, varieties 
of type marking their comparative magnitudes. Special attention 
has been paid to the identification of seventeenth-century roads, 
forts, camps, sieges, and battlefields. Further, all such per- 
manent features as cathedrals, castles, country mansions are 
carefully located. The map is, in both editing and publication, 
first rate. 


W.& A.K. Johnston’s Atlas of World History (Ancient, Mediaeval, 
and Modern). Edited by W. R. KeERMACK. (2s. Johnston.) 

Revision Exercises in School History. Book IT. British History, 
1485-1714. By R. F. Brapsuaw. Book III. British 
History, 1714-1902. By R. F. BRADSHAW. Book IV. Euro- 
pean History, 1494-1713. By C. K. Brampton and R. F. 
BRADSHAW. Book V. European History, 1713-1815. By 
C. K. Brampton. Book VII. Scottish History. By D. Ross. 
Book VIII. The British Empire. By C. K. BRAMPTON. 
(gd. each. Johnston.) 

The Modern Class-Book of English History. By E. J. S. Lay. 
Senior Book I. Early Times to the Tudors. (1s. 3d. 
Macmillan.) 

The Foundations of History. Alternative Introductory Book. 
Ages Ago. By H. R. HALL. (1s. 8d. Nelson.) 

Suggestions for Practical Work in World History. By I. O. 
Evans. Second (revised) Edition. (6d. I. O. Evans, 
24 Haydon Park Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19.) 

Histories. By L. Housman and C. H. K. Marten. Intro- 
ductory to Marten and Carter's Histories. Book I. Through 
the Ages. (1s. 8d. Blackwell.) 

The History of Peace: a Short Account of the Organised Move- 
ments for International Peace. By A. C. F. BEALES. (16s. 
net. Bell.) 

The English Revolution: an Introduction to English History, 
1603-1714. By I. D. Jones. (ros. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 

A Class-Book of Irish History. By J. Carty. Book III. From 
the Flight of the Earls to the Act of Union (1800). (1s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

A Second Elizabethan Journal: Being a Record of those things 
most talked of during the Years 1595-1598. By G. B. 
HARRISON. (24s. net. Constable.) 

Europe Since the Renaissance. By S. R. Brett. Part I. 1494- 
1789. Part II. 1789-1914. (5s. each. Murray.) 

The Social and Political Ideas of some Representative Thinkers 
of the Revolutionary Eva: a Series of Lectures delivered at 
King’s College, University of London, during the Session 


1929-30. Edited by Prof. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. (7s. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) 
History Through Great Lives. By H. BELLIS. Book I. Cheops 


to Julius Caesar. Book II. St. Paulto William the Conqueror. 
Book IlI. Thomas à Becket to William Caxton. Book IV. 
Leonardo da Vinci to Galileo. (1s. each. Cassell.) 

A Short History of the Expansion of the British Empire, 1500-1930. 
By W. H. Woopwarp. Sixth Edition. (5s. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Viking Civilization. By A. OBRIK. Revised after the Author’s 
Death by H. ELLEKILDE. (Ios. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by Dr. S. A. Cook, 
F. E. Apcock, and M. P. CHARLESWORTH. Volume of Plates 
III. Prepared by C. T. SELTMAN. (12s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Masters’ Essays in History: a Manual of Instructions and 
Suggestions. By A. NEvINS. (Is. 6d. net. New York: 
Columbia University Press. London: Oxford University 
Press.) 

A Shorter Froissart : Being Selections from ‘‘ The Chronicles.” 
Chosen and Edited by F. J. TICKNER. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 


A Book of Ancient Peoples. By HELEN CORKE. (28. 9d. 
Clarendon Press.) 

Sketches of European History. By NETTA SYRETT. (2s. 6d. 
Murray.) 

England and Europe, 1714-1815. By C. H. GEERED. (3s. 
Nelson.) 


The Fighting Kings of Wessex : a Gallery of Portraits. By G. P. 
BAKER. (15s. net. Bell.) 

The German Submarine Way, 1914-1918. By R. H. GIBSON 
and M. PRENDERGAST. (36s. net. ConStable.) 
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PHILOSOPHY 


The Structure of Thought : a Survey of Natural Philosophy. By 
L. FISCHER. Translated by W. H. JoHNSTON. (16s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

This work of Ludwig Fischer, translated by Mr. W. H. John- 
ston, rests on the assumption that there is a natural fundamental 
order of our thought which can be explored bv the method of 
axioms. Book I is concerned with the system of natural order, 
and formulates a fundamental axiomatic concept, the impli- 
cations of which are developed by analysis. In this analysis 
the most important guiding concepts of philosophy are derived 
from the system of axioms which the author develops. Within 
the “ natural order ” a place can be found for the systems of 
philosophy which have arisen in the past. That these are “ no 
more than a series of different and partial representations of 
the fundamental order’’ is exemplified in the discussion of 
historical systems, from the dawn of philosophy to the present 
day, which occupies the greater part of Book II. A closing 
section of the work deals with the function of the irrational in 


` A fterthoughts. 


systems of philosophy. The claims of the author can be summed 
up in his own words : “ The natural fundamental order gives us 
intellectual liberty. .. . It allows us in each single fact to 
command the whole network of the universal concepts in which 
the whole of our actual thought is absorbed. Itis a power.” 


Morals and Western Religion : a Discussion in Seven Dialogues. 
By Prof. J. Larrp. (7s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

Prof. Laird has written a very readable book; in the guise 
of discussions between a group of eight friends, English and 
American, he deals with such topics as “ The Problem of Evil ” 
and ‘‘ The Law and Grace ” in a fresh and vigorous way, carry- 
ing his learning lightly and waiting with considerable charm. 
Any reader with a turn for metaphysics will enjoy it. 


The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy : Studies in 
the History of Idealism in England and America. By Prof. 
. H. MUIRHEAD. (16s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
By L. P. SMITH. (3s. 6d. net. Constable.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The New Generation : The Intimate Problems of Modern Parents 
and Children. By V. F. CaLvERTON and S. D. SCHMAL- 
HAUSEN. (20s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Well within living memory a great change has come over the’ 


relationship of parents and children. The heavy Victorian father 
was a despot, and often an ignorant and obstinate despot. He 
still lingers here and there. But, speaking generally, nothing less 
than a revolution has taken place in domestic life. How is the 
parent-child relationship going to develop in future, and what is 
going to happen to family life? And how is this new freedom 
from chaperonage in all its forms going to affect civilization ? 
These are insistent questions in England, and certainly not less 
so in America, where the privacy of an automobile is at the 
disposal of almost any boy and girl, and parental authority does 
not amount to much. This book dedicated “ to the parents and 
children of the newer generation,” and written by a band of 
more than thirty experts, discusses every phase of the parent- 
child problem. The very names of the experts are enough to 
suggest to the student of modern psychology that they do not 
always agree, but the editors are, we think, quite right in regarding 
this as a merit rather than a defect. The whole book is a solid 
contribution to the subject, and will no doubt command a great 
deal of attention in English-speaking countries. Among the 
British contributors we note Messrs. Bertrand Russell, who 
writes an introduction, J. Langdon Davies, C. E. M. Joad, and 
Havelock Ellis. 


The Will to Live: an Outline of Evolutionary Psychology. By 
J. H. BapLey. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

One of the pressing problems of the educator is to help his 
pupils through the period of adolescence to an adjustment with 
the demands of modern life, and it has occurred to several 
pioneer headmasters that a simple course in psychology could 
be of real use. The difficulty has been to find a suitable text- 
book, and many teachers will be grateful to Mr. Badley for 
publishing his own attempt to satisfy the needs of a group of 
boys and girls in their last year at Bedales School. They asked 
him for some account of the psychological theories which they 
heard talked of, especially of psycho-analysis, and to meet 
their request he found it necessary to give a general survey of 
mental development. The treatment is clear and systematic, 
mainly following the lines of James and McDougall, and the 
book will be found useful by maturer minds than Sixth Form 
pupils. The assumption underlving the choice of the title is 
that “ mind is itself the most important factor in the process of 
mental evolution,” and this statement summarizes Mr. Badley’s 
point of view. 


Crime as Destiny : a Study of Criminal Twins. By Prof. Dr. 
J. Lance. Translated by CHARLOTTE HALDANE. (6s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

This is an important contribution to the study of genetics. 
Professor Lange examined thirty cases of twins, in which one 
of the two individuals was a criminal, with a view to finding 
whether the other was a criminal too, and under what circum- 
stances. Following Galton’s method, he divided the pairs into 

like ” and “ unlike ” twins, and his conclusions show that in 


ten out of the thirteen “ like ” pairs, the other brother or sister 
was a criminal too, while out of the seventeen “ unlike ” pairs, 
in only two instances was this the case. Therefore, in respect to 
criminality, hereditv (which in “ like ’’ twins is identical) plays 
a greater part than environment. Prof. Haldane in his preface 
to the book discusses the implications of this conclusion. 


The Guidance of Mental Growth in Infant and Child. By Prof. A. 
GESELL. (ros. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Dr. Gesell’s two previous books, ‘‘ The Mental Growth of the 
Pre-School Child ” (1925) and “ Infancy and Human Growth ” 
(1928), were both noted with approval in our columns at the 
times of their publication. We were therefore prepared to extend 
a welcome to this new volume, and we do so very cordially. It 
differs from the first two books, which gave systematic accounts 
of strictly scientific investigations into growth and development 
in the first six years of a child’s life, whereas this book brings 
together some new material on the same subject, and some more 
miscellaneous but very interesting papers which have been 
presented to lay and professional audiences. The first part of the 
book is mainly historical, and shows what vast strides have been 
made in modern times towards understanding children and giving 
them a better chance. The second and longest part deals with 
practical problems relating to child development and guidance. 
The third section deals in a broad way with the significance of 
science in the care and control of child growth. We recommend 
the book in particular to all who are concerned with the nursery- 
school movement 


The Management-of Young Children. By Dr. W. E. BLATZ and 
HELEN Bott. (10s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

The Pattern of Life. By Dr. A. ADLER. 
WoLre. (8s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

The Growth of Visual Perception in Children: Abbreviated 
Form of a Thesis approved for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the University of London. By Dr. W. LINE. 
(12s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Guidance of Mental Growth in Infant and Child. By Prof. 
A. GESELL. (tos. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

An Introduction to the Psychology of the Classroom. By Dr. 
C. E. HoLLEY. (6s. net. Heath.) 

Genetic Studies of Genius. Vol. III. The Promise of Youth: 
Follow-up Studies of a Thousand Gifted Children. By 
BARBARA S. Burks, DortTHA W. JENSEN, L. M. TERMAN, 
assisted by ALticeE M. LEAHY, HELEN MARSHALL, and 
MeE.ita H. ODEN. (21s. net. California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. London: Harrap.) 

Introduction to Psycho-Analysis for Teachers: Four Lectures. 
By ANNA FREuD. Translated by BARBARA Low. (38. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Personality and Will. By Dr. F. AVELING. 
Nisbet. Cambridge: University Press.) 

Boys in Trouble : a Study of Adolescent Crime and its Treatment. 
By L. LE Mesurier. (6s. net. Murray.) 

The Concentric Method in the Diagnosis of Psychoneurotics. By 
Prof. M. LAIGNEL-LAVASTINE. (Iros. 6d.net. Kegan Paul.) 


Edited by Dr. W. B. 


(5s. net. London: 
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A Life of Jesus. By B. MATHEWS. 
versity Press.) 

Popular lives of Jesus abound, and many of them seem scarcely 
to justify their existence. Mr. Basil Mathews, however, though 
he has nothing very original to offer, has produced a vivid 
sketch, thought out and lived out in the atmosphere of Palestine 
itself. The author has visited Palestine several times and has 
absorbed its spirit and atmosphere. The result is a story well 
told with a certain dramatic force. The book is enriched with a 
number of excellent photographs, taken by the author, which 
really illuminate the scenes described. There are also two repro- 
ductions in colour of pictures by Holman Hunt. 

George Fox: Seeker and Friend. By Prof. R. M. Jones. (5s. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

There is obviously room for a short but adequate account of 
the life and significance of so outstanding a personality as George 


(7s. 6d. net. Oxford Uni- 


Fox. Prof. Rufus Jones has provided such a work in the volume . 


under review—it not only gives the facts of Fox's life, but dis- 
cusses such matters as Fox’s mysticism and character. The book 
is one to read and possess. 


Thy Word is Truth (St. John xvii. 17) : Voices from the Kingdom 

ofGod. By Dr.H.M.HaIn. (18.6d.net. Simpkin Marshall.) 

The writer of this little book is deeply concerned to vindicate 

the truth of Holy Scripture and its character as a real revelation. 

He collects a number of useful quotations drawn from all sources 
with this end in view. 


(1) The Church of Scotland Sees it Through. By D. MCQUEEN. 
(rs. net. Edinburgh: The Porpoise Press.) 
(2) The Lambeth Conference. By G. M. THOMSON. 
Faber & Faber.) 
Two lively pamphlets, the first being a reply tothe pamphlet 
‘“ Will the Scottish Church Survive ? ” and the second by the 
author of “ Will the Scottish Church Survive ” on “ The Lambeth 
Conference.” Thereis much pungent criticism in both pamphlets. 


The Fall of Christianity: a Study of Christianity, the State and 
War. By Prof. G. J. HEERING. Translated from the Dutch 
by J. W. THompson. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The somewhat startling title of this book is explained by the 
author to refer to the failure of organized Christianity to prevent 
the outbreak of the Great War. He does not deny that Christian 
ideals possess a certain power and represent all that is worth 
striving for in the modern world. But is not this note of failure 
inherent in Christianity itself ? It triumphs often in apparent 
defeat. The book is an important one, and has won a great 
influence on the Continent. It well deserved to be translated 
into English. Its range will be seen from the headings of the 
chapters, which are as follows : Chapter I, Primitive Christianity 
and War; Chapter II, Christianity and State; Chapter III, 
State and War ; Chapter IV, Morality and War; Chapter V, The 
Task of Christianity To-day. The treatment throughout is 
broad and thorough, and we heartily commend the volume to 
our readers. 


The Church of the Early Centuries. By Prof. AMANN. Translated 
by Dr. E. RayBouLbD. (3s. 6d. net. London: Sands. 
St. Louis, Mo. : Herder Book Co.) 

We have already noticed more than one volume of this inter- 
esting series, ‘‘ Catholic Library of Religious Knowledge.” The 
present volume may be described as a competent handbook 
of early Church history. It is well written and covers a large 
amount of ground—the Roman view is not unduly pressed. 
It is divided into two parts: ‘‘ The Church and the Pagan 
Empire” and “The Church and the Christian Empire.” Part I 
contains five chapters, beginning with one on “The Propaga- 
tion of Christianity in the Roman Empire,” and carrying the 
story down to Constantine. Part II begins with a chapter on 
“ Christianity as the Religion of the State,” and concludes with 
one on “ The Oriental Schisms and the Effort towards Reunion 
(sixth and seventh centuries).’’ Altogether a useful volume. 


The Gospel according to St. Mark : Introduction and Commentary. 
By Prof. C. H. TURNER. (Reprinted from ‘‘ A New Com- 
mentary on Holy Scripture,” edited by C. Gore, H. L. 
GoupDGE, and A. GUILLAUME. (3s. S.P.C.K.) 

The late Prof. Turner was a scholar of rare distinction, and 
invested whatever he touched with surpassing value. The 
Commentary here reprinted is a remarkable example of these 
qualities. It is full and original—characteristics hardly to be 
expected in a contribution originally designed for a one-volume 
Commentary on the Bible. It is admirably suited for the use 


(1s. net. 


by a sixth form in a public school; at least, it might well and 
profitably be used by the teacher of such a form. The Commen- 
tary itself is clear and fascinatingly interesting. It ought to 
inspire many readers with a new conception of scholarly study 
of the Bible. 


Orpheus: a History of Religions. By S. REINACH. 
and Partly Re-written. (15s. net. Routledge.) 

A new edition of M. Salomon Reinach’s famous treatise 
is to be welcomed. The present English edition has been well 
produced, and embodies a thorough revision—e.g. we hear a good 
deal about the Slavonic Josephus. Chapter VIII is devoted to 
a discussion of Christian origins. Useful as this brilliant hand- 
book is, one cannot but be conscious of a certain superficiality 
in the treatment of many of the great themes. But when all 
is said, the book remains a classic and is indispensable. 


The Religion of Man: Being the Hibbert Lectures for 1930. By 
R. TAGORE. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This charmingly written volume by Rabindranath Tagore 
breathes the mystical spirit of India and at the same time reveals 
the deep rooted character of religion as conceived by the brilliant 
author. Religion is to him essentially a matter of experience 
rather than of logic. The subject matter of the book is expounded 
in a series of chapters which deal with such themes as: Man's 
Universe, The Creative Spirit, The Surplus in Man, Spiritual 
Union, The Prophet, The Vision, The Man of My Heart, The 
Music-maker, The Artist, Man’s Nature, The Meeting, The 
Teacher, Spiritual Freedom, &c. This book ought not to be 


Revised 


* missed. 


The City of God. By Saint AvucustTIne. Translated by J. 
HEALEY. (7s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Prof. Barker in a very interesting Introductory note explains 
how this reprint came into existence. It is a book indispensable 
to the student of political science. The importance of the 
treatise is well summed up by Dr. Barker in some words which 
may be quoted. He says: ‘' This is what makes the work one of 
the great turning points in the history of human destiny: it 
stands on the confines of two worlds, the Classical and the 
Christian. For there is never a doubt, in all the argument, 
from the first words of the first chapter of the first book, of the 
victory of that ‘ most Glorious City of God’ proclaimed as with 
the voice of a trumpet, in the very beginning and prelude.” We 
cordially commend the volume. l 


The ‘Servant of the Wing: the Legend of Saint Christopher. 
By B. F. J. Doorry. ($1.00. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co.) 

A New School Hymnal. Compiled and Edited by E. M. PALSER. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. (Cloth Boards, Is. 6d. 
Limp Cloth, 1s. 3d. Harrap.) 


The Little Bible: Selections for School and Home. With an 
Appendix for Teachers and Parents. (2s. 6d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Thoughts after Lambeth. By T. S. ELioT. (1s. net. Faber & 


Faber.) 


B.B.C. MorninGc TALKs.—-During May and June there will 
be a series of talks under the title ‘“‘ Is School Worth While ? ” 
The school time-table of to-day is very different from that of 
twenty to thirty vears ago, and it is subject to considerable 
criticism ; some people hold that too many subjects are taught ; 
some feel fourteen too early an age for leaving; others con- 
sider parents should have more say about sending their children 
to school and more control over what they are taught; home- 
work is another point on which people are uncertain. Then 
there is the difficult problem : should the syllabus for town and 
country schools be similar or should it be varied to meet the 
differing conditions and needs? Perhaps the test question is 
whether or not the training received at school—both in character- 
forming and in learning—fits boys and girls for life. In this series 
the B.B.C. will get the standpoints of parents and teachers on 
these and other questions. The talks will be given on Thursday 
mornings at 10.45, and the dates and subjects are as follows : 
May 7, Introductory, Commander Stephen King-Hall. May 14, 
A Town Parent’s Point of View. May 21, A Town Teacher’s 
Point of View. May 28, A Country Parent’s Point of View. 
June 4, A Country Teacher’s Point of View. June 11, The 
Nursery School—a discussion between a mother and teacher. 
June 18, Our School Days and our Children’s—-a discussion 
between two mothers. June 25, A Summing Up: Miss Faithfull. 
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SCIENCE 


Applications of Interferometry. By W. E. WILLIAMS. (2s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

Here, in compact form, is an extensive resumé of all the 
main phenomena and experimental methods relating to inter- 
ference. The book forms one of the series of ‘‘ Monographs on 
Physical Subjects ” issued by the above firm of publishers. The 
text includes a description of the various technical applications 
of the phenomena, in the fields of chemistry and engineering. A 
chapter on the Michelson interferometer, and the cadmium red 
line as a standard of length, is particularly interesting. 


The Universe Around Us. By Sır JAMES JEANS. Second Edition. 
(tzs. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The first edition of this book appeared in the autumn of 1929, 
and within a few months was twice reprinted. Now appears a 
second and revised edition. These facts speak for themselves. 
That so fine a book should have become a scientific best-seller, 
suggests the comforting reflection that we are becoming an 
educated nation. The author has taken the opportunity of 
incorporating some suggestions made by reviewers and corre- 
spondents, and has ‘“‘ inserted discussions of the new planet 
Pluto, the rotation of the galaxy, the apparent expansion of the 
universe, and other subjects which have become important since 
the first edition was published.”’ 


How You Work: an Introduction to the Human Body. By Dr. 
ISABEL WILSON. (38. 6d. net. Howe.) 

The sooner a child can be made to understand something of 
the functions of its own organs, the sooner is it likely to-abandon 
dyshygienic faults and to appreciate the respect due to its own 
body-machinery. Dr. Wilson has here given us a book in which 
the fundamentals of human physiology are described so simply 
and with such complete suppression of technical terms and 
dificult words that they can be grasped at the very outset of the 
education. The customary technicalities are relegated to a 
table of contents which will help teachers who wish to consult 
textbooks for further information on any point. 


The Island of Penguins. By CHERRY KEaARTON. (Ios. 6d. net. 
Longmans.) 

The splendid illustrations by themselves render this book 
most attractive; but there is much in the text also to claim 
the attention of ornithologists and of students of animal 
psychology, as well as to entertain the general reader. The 
phenomena of moulting, the courtship, and other peculiarities 
of these quaintly human-like birds are fully described by Mr. 
Kearton, and are worthy of serious consideration. 


Post-Primary Science. By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT. Book I. 
First Year's Course. (23. 6d. Harrap.) 

This book covers the first year of a course extending over three 
years, the complete set of three volumes being intended for 
children who commence at about 11 years of age. In arranging 
the matter, a broad general view has been taken, and very 
little attention has been paid to the usual divisions of science. 
Book I contains fundamental notions regarding food, soil, water, 
simple measurements, heat, light, electricity, &c. There are 
thirty-eight sections, or chapters, each of which may be taken 
as a lesson. In general, each section contains some simple 
experiment or experiments designed to provide the answer to 
some query, and the pupil is encouraged to look for the way 
in which the experiment gives the answer. The sections usually 
close with some problems and a note of “ things to remember.” 
The book is profusely illustrated with good figures and diagrams, 
and the matter is presented in exceptionally clear and simple 
language. 

Alternating Currents for Technical Students. 
(8s. 6d. net. Macmillan. 

The author of this book is the Head of the Department of 
Drafting and Design in the Technical High School, Buffalo, N.Y., 
and has set out to provide a volume on A.C. theory, circuits, and 
apparatus in which graphics and simple mathematics only are 
employed in the development. So far as the book goes this 
has been well done, and the result will appeal to those students 
whose mathematical knowledge is not very extensive. The book 
is well illustrated with line drawings of circuits, windings, &c., 
and photographs of apparatus and machines, mostly of the 
Westinghouse and General Electric types. Exercises designed 
to test the student’s grasp of the subjects treated are given at 
the end of each chapter; answers to these exercises are not 
included. Chapter XII contains a set of twenty-three tests 
which can be carried out in any electrical engineering laboratory 
having the usual equipment. 


By C. C. BisHop. 


Alternating Current Electrical Engineering. By W. T. MAccCALL. 
Second Edition. (15s. University Tutorial Press.) 

Teachers and students of electrical engineering will welcome 
the Second Edition of this well-known textbook, which has 
already made a place for itself in many colleges. It is therefore 
unnecessary here to make more than a passing reference to the 
clearness and completeness of the treatment of both the des- 
criptive parts and the mathematical work involved in the 
development of the theory and its applications to engineering 
problems. The descriptive sections have been brought up to 
date in this edition, and there are additional pages dealing with 
recent progress in radio work. The volume provides all the 
work necessary for the A.C. electrical engineering parts of the 
final examinations for the Universitv of London degree, and 
also for the final examinations of the City and Guilds of London. 


The Bronze Age. By Prof. V.G. CHILDE. (8s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Four years ago the Cambridge University Press issued a work 
by Mr. M. C. Burkitt called “ Our Early .Ancestors.’’ This 
book surveyed for students of archaeology the period mainlv 
represented by the Stone Ages. Following on this we now have 
before us a volume on “ The Bronze Age,” by V. Gordon Childe, 
the distinguished Professor of Prehistoric Archaeology in the 
University of Edinburgh. While not specifically a sequel to 
the earlier book above quoted, Prof. Childe’s book, nevertheless, 
assumes a general knowledge of the prehistory of the New Stone 
Age. He begins his study accordingly with that period when, 
by heat treatment, the modelling and moulding of certain kinds 
of stone were found, on subsequent cooling, to give harder 
and more durable and yet equally sharp tools. Thus began the 
Bronze Age, so known in spite of the fact that the first workings 
industrially on these lines were with copper. The Bronze Age 
as a period in history terminated when mankind was able to 
devise methods for the extraction and working of the much 
commoner metal, iron. Prof. Childe has provided us with a 
most interesting and well written book. The general problem 
is surveyed in his opening chapter. Chapter II first traverses 
in detail the metallurgical processes of the period under study, 
and then proceeds to a close consideration of the general con- 
ditions of ‘‘ Bronze Age Trade,” including the trade routes of 
the age, and the methods of transport emploved. In Chapter III 
the story passes on to a detailed study of typology— the instru- 
ments, weapons, tools, and ornaments of the period. Having 
thus provided the broad data of the subject, the author now 
devotes three chapters to the cultures of the successive sub- 
periods of the Age—the Early Bronze Age, the Middle Bronze 
Age, and the Late Bronze Age—and concludes with a brief 
chapter on the Races of Bronze Age Europe. An excellent 
bibliography and a detached map of Bronze Age Europe are 
also provided. The book is admirably produced, and we recom- 
mend it with confidence to all students of archaeology as well 
as to all school libraries. 


An Introductory Course of Chemistry. By H. W. Bausor. 
Second Edition. (3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

This little book includes full instructions for practical work, 
as well as the necessary theoretical matter and an ample col- 
lection of questions. It is thus self-contained, and affords a 
complete introduction to elementary chemistry. We feel that 
the style is a little arid, but as a tool in the hands of a live teacher 
the book should prove extremely efficient. Historical references 
are scanty. 


Das Wasser: in der Nature und im Dienste des Menschen. 
By Dr. H. Heinze. (Paper, 3°60 M. Boards, 4°20 M. 
Linen, 4°80 M. Freiburg im Breisgau : Herder.) 

‘‘ Water, in Nature and in the Service of Man ” is the attractive 
title of an attractive little book, written on elementary lines. 
We think it would be a good book to use as a reader for science 
specialists in the upper forms of schools. It is adequately and 
interestingly illustrated. 


A School Course of Chemistry. By Prof. J. R. PARTINGTON. 
(4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

In his preface, Prof. Partington says that this book is to some 
extent a simplified and abridged version of parts of his “ Everyday 
Chemistry,’’ but that it also has several new features which may 
commend themselves to students having the School Certificate 
Examination as an end in mind. We have carefully examined 
it, and consider it very suitable for the purpose for which it is 
intended. Prof. Partington’s reputation for accuracy is sufficient 
guarantee for the trustworthiness of the book, while his practised 
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skill as a writer and expositor has rendered the text easy to 
read and to understand. Those teachers who are considering 
the choice of a new textbook for their School Certificate classes, 
should certainly give ‘‘ A School Course of Chemistry ” their 
careful attention. 


Chemistry for Schools : a Textbook suitable for School Certificate 
and Similar Examinations. By B. C. L. Kemp. (4s. 6d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

Mr. Kemp has attempted to continue in this book a Satis- 
factory introduction to chemistry of real educational value, and 
an adequate course for the requirements of the various School 
Certificate Examination Boards. Like most other teachers with 
whom we have discussed the matter, Mr. Kemp approves of 
the School Certificate syllabuses in chemistry, and we agree 
with him. His book is, in our opinion, a noteworthy addition 
to the army of elementary chemical textbooks that have appeared 
within the last few years. His treatment is fresh and stimula- 
ting, he has clearly taken pains to verify his facts, and his 
judicious introduction of historical and biographical facts relieves 
the narrative at desirable moments. We shall be very much 
surprised if the book does not attain a wide circulation. 


The Physics of Solids and Fluids, with Recent Developments. By 
P. P. Ewarp, Tu. PöscHL, and L. PRANDTL. Authorized 
Translation by Dr. J. DouGALL and W. M. Deans. (178. 6d. 
net. Blackie.) 

This book is divided into four sections, viz.: (i) Elasticity 
and strength of materials ; (ii) Friction of solid bodies, both by 
Prof. Poschl; (iii) the mechanical structure of solids from the 
atomic standpoint, by Prof. Ewald; (iv) Equilibrium of liquids 
and gases, the flow of liquids and gases, regarded as frictionless, 
and the flow of viscous fluids, by Prof. Prandtl. Students of 
physics will find the volume both interesting and valuable on 
account of the large amount of up-to-date information included, 
covering both matters of theory and experimental researches. 
A good deal of the latter has been collected from engineering 
researches, and it is exceptional to find so much large scale work 
included in a book bearing a physical title. Perhaps the least 
satisfactory section is (li); this occupies thirteen pages only, 
and could usefully have been extended. With this exception the 
matter presented is uniformly good, the translators have done 
their work well, and the result may be recommended with confi- 
dence to students both of physics and engineering. 


Heat Engines. By Prof. C. N. Cross. (21s. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) | 

The early part of this book (roughly one-third of the whole 
volume): is taken up with the development of the fundamental 
laws of gases, vapours, and thermodynamics; the remainder deals 
with fuels, steam boilers and engines, steam turbines and 
internal combustion engines. The book is profusely illustrated, 
the types selected being mostly drawn from American practice. 
There are numerous exercises included and intended to be 
worked by students ; answers to these are not given. It is obvious 
that the author has taken great care in compiling the matter, and 
there are many references to publications from which informa- 
tion has been derived, or to which further reference can be made. 
British teachers may find the book useful as a reference volume, 
but there are barriers to its use as a class textbook, partly owing 
to its being almost entirely confined to American practice, and 
partly on account of the absence of reference to many British 
investigations with which our students are expected to have some 
acquaintance. For example, there is no reference to the im- 
portant work of Callendar on the properties of steam. 


The Fundamental Theory of Electrical Engineering. 
A. L. ALBERT. (15s. net. Ginn.) 


The matter in this book covers the fundamental theory both 
in direct and alternating current circuits. No attempt has been 
made to specialize in any particular branch of electrical engineer- 
ing, and the treatment involves the use of simple mathematics 
only. The book is thus suitable for electrical engineers who are 
beginning their course and for other students who desire an 
elementary knowledge of electrical engineering. A large number 
of problems will be found at the ends of the chapters ; answers 
to these are not included. The standards of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers have been closely followed in 
the compilation. 


The Technique of Colour Photography. 
(4s. 6d. Blackie.) 
There can be few of us who have not, at one time or arfother, 
wished we could take a colour-photograph of some gorgeous 
scene that we were witnessing at the moment: begonia-beds 


By Prof. 


By F. R. Newnes. 


in Belgium or Holland, the highly-coloured dresses of Jugo- 
Slavian peasants, a carnival in Venice. Mr. Newnes tells us 
exactly how to do it, with a minimum of theory and a wealth 
of practical instruction. He has completely captured the 
reviewer, who is resolved to take colour-photographs at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 


Chemistry for Matriculation. By Dr. G. H. BaiLey and H. W. 
Bausor. Third Edition. (7s. 6d. University Tutorial 
Press.) 

For the third edition of this well-known textbook, the material 
has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and some 
additional matter has been introduced. As a plain and straight- 
forward book, with the definitely utilitarian purpose indicated 
by its name, we can thoroughly recommend it. But is it true 
(page 409) that sodium carbonate is still manufactured on the 
large scale by the Le Blanc process? We feel that the contact 
process for sulphuric acid might have received fuller treatment, 
and we fancy that no one who has used the aluminium-mercury 
couple for the reduction of methyl iodide (page 354) would go 
back to the old zinc-copper couple. There are several similar 
points to which the authors might give attention for the next 
edition. 


Chemical Composition: an Account of the Methods by which 
Atomic Weights and Molecular Formulae have been Deter- 
mined. By Dr. A. K. GoarD. (5s. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


This is a really excellent book and should be in the hands of 
all teachers of chemistry. Dr. Goard obviously knows his 
literature thoroughly, and is fully conversant with the early 
development of chemical philosophy. More than this, however— 
he has the by no means common gift of both thinking and 
writing clearly, so that his readers are led on from stage to stage 
with ease and confidence. We should like to feel that every 
higher certificate candidate had carefully studied Dr. Goard’s 
book before leaving school, and we believe that we are not going 
too far in saying that any chemistry master or mistress who 
fails to read the book is committing a sin of omission against 
his or her pupils. 


Children who Run on All-Fours, and other Animal-like Behaviors 
in the Human Child. By Dr. A. HRDLIČKA. (25s. net. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

Volcanoes. By Dr. G. W. TYRRELL. (2s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 

School Certificate Sound. By W. H. Hewitt. (3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Theoretical Physics. By Prof. W. Witson. Vol. I. Mechanics 
and Heat: Newton—Carnot. (21s. net. Methuen.) 

Problems in Practical Physical Chemistry. By F. A. PHILBRICK. 
(3s. 6d. Dent.) 

Pocket-Lens Plant Lore: Month by Month. 
(5s. Churchill.) 

The Family. By Dr. MuLLER-LYER. Translated by F. W. 
STELLA Browne. (16s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Flights from Chaos: a Survey of Material Systems from Atoms 
to Galaxies. By H. SHArLEY. Adapted from Lectures at 
the College of the City of New York Class of 1872 Foundation. 
(12s. 6d. net. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

The Prevention of the Diseases Peculiay to Civilization. By 
Sir W. A. Lane. (2s. net. Faber & Faber.) 

The Periodic Law Chart. By W.H. BARRETT. (Unmounted, and 
packed in cardboard roll, 5s. 6d. net. Mounted on strong 
white linen, in cardboard roll, 9s. 6d. net. Mounted on linen, 
varnished, on rollers, 15s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

Chemical Problems and Calculations. By R. H. Gisss. (4s. 
Arnold.) 

Practical Physical Chemistry. 


By Dr. J. SMALL. 


By Prof. A. Finpray. Fifth 


Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
General Stratigraphy. By Prof. J. W. GREGORY and B. H. 
BARRETT. (10s. net. Methuen.) 
The Gardener's Year. By K. ČAPEK. (3s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 


Biology for Schools : a Textbook suitable for School Certificate and 
Similar Examinations. By Dr. E. R. SPRATT and A. V. 
SPRATT. (48. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Elementary Biology for Matriculation and Allied Examinations. 


By Mary E. PHILLIps and Lucy E. Cox. (7s. 6d. Uni- 
versity of London Press.) 
Magnetism and Electricity. By E. NIGHTINGALE. (4s. 6d. Bell.) 
Why the Land Dies. By Sir W. B. Tuomas. (1s. net. Faber 


& Faber.) 

A Naturalist’s Voyage Round the World in H.M.S.“ Beagle.” By 
CHARLES DaRWIN. (Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 
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Oxford University Extension 


SUMMER MEETING 


JULY 31 to AUGUST 20, 1931 


Part I, July 31 to August 10. Part II, August 
10 to 20. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY : 
Its History, Literature, Art, and Philosophy. 


HE Lecturers include Sir Charles 


Grant Robertson (inaugural), Prof. Ernest 
Barker, Mr. H. F. B. Brett-Smith, Lord David 
Cecil, the Bishop of Durham, Mr. Stephen Gwynn, 
Mr. J. L. Hammond, Sir John Marriott, the Dean 
of Norwich (Dr. Cranage), Prof. Nichol Smith, 
Dr. Norman Sykes. 


io £2 2s., or for either Part I or Part IT, 
10s. 


Information from Rev. F. E. Hutcntnson, M.A. 
Rewley House, Wellington Syuare, Oxford. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRASBOURG (FRANCE) 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDEN 


HOLIDAY COURSES (JULY 1 TO 
SEPTEMBER 22). 


Section A.—FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Phonetics 
(theoretical and practical) ; practice in speaking 
and reading (small colloquial classes) ; exercises 
in grammar dictation; translation (oral and 
written) and composition; history of the 
French languace. 

FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION — 
History of French literature: explications of 
modern French writers : introductory courses tc 
French literature, philosophy, science, and art o! 
to-day, to French socialand politicallife. Visits 
to schools, monuments, factories. &c. 
on B.— GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE.—Phonetics : practice in speak- 
ing; grammar; dictation; translation anc 
composition. Introductory lectures to modern 
German life and literature. 

GERMAN LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION 


FEES. FRENCH. | GERMAN. | BOTH COURSES 
12 weeks 230 frs. 180 frs. 350 frs. 
E p 200 ,, 160 ,, 300 ,, 
6 170 ,, 120 ,, 250 ,, 
4 4» 150 . 110 ,, 220 ,, 


EXCURSIONS In the Vosges, the Rhine Valley, & . 

SPORTS: Rowing, football, tennis. &c. 

DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR a course of 
lectures, including French language, literature 
conversation, and history, is arranged *' 
“Institut d'Etudes Françaises Modernes "' fc) 
foreign students. 

20-25 lessons per week. 
Supplementary information to be got from th: 
Secretariat des Cours de Vacances, Universite «i: 
Strasbourg. France. 


The English Folk Dance Society 


ounded by CECIL J. SHARP) 


EASTER VACATION SCHOOLS 
April 6-11, 1931, at 
Aldeburgh (Suffolk) and Edinburgh 


Summer Term starts April 24, 1931 


SUMMER VACATION SCHOOL 
August 1-16, 1931, at Malvern 


Particulars can be obtained from: 
THE SECRETARY, 
The English Folk Dance Society. 
Cecil Sharp House, 
2 Regent’s Park Road, N.W. 1. 
Tel.: Gulliver 2206. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND EXAMINATION POLICIES 
By G. R. Parker, B.A., B.Sc., Roan 
School, Maze Hill, S.E. 10. 

See Tke Journal of Education for November, 1930. 


(COUNTY COUNCIL OF THE | Association for the Reform of 


WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


BINGLEY VACATION COURSE 


A residential Vacation Course for men and women 
teachers, to include subjects shown below, will be 
held at The Training College, Bingley, Yorkshire, 
July 29 to August 12, 1931. The course is designed 
to meet the requirements of teachers generally, but 
the needs of those who teach, or expect to teach, in 
Senior Schools, will receive particular attention. 


THE WORK OF THE SENIOR SCHOOL : 

(i.) History: D. C. SOMERVELL, Esq., M.A. 

(ii.) English: Prof. J. Dover WILSON, M.A. 

(iii.) Biology’ Prof. R. DOUGLAS LAURIE, 
M.A., F.Z.S. 

(iv.) Mathematics: Prof. Sir T. PERCY NUNN, 
M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., Litt.D. 

(v.) Geography: R. H. Duct, Esq., 


THE WORK OF THE JUNIOR SCHOOL : To 
be arranged. 


THE WORK OF THE INFANT SCHOOL : Mrs. 
J. M. CARTER. 


MUSIC: J. E. BORLAND, Esq., Mus.D., F.R.C.O. 


ORGANIZED GAMES : Miss K. Evans, Diploma 
of the Bergman Osterberg Physical Training 
College. 


SPEECH TRAINING: Miss MARJORIE GULLAN. 


RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS: Mrs. R. HOLLAND 
(Miss Hetty Lee), M.A. 


CRAFTWORK : 
(a) Bookbinding : Miss C. RENNARDS. 
(b) Weaving: Miss A. E. SELLERS. 


The following will deliver special evening lec- 
tures: Prof. PATRICK GEDDES, F.R.S.E. ; sH. 
GREEN, Esq, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., B.Litt.; and 
Prof. T. H. PEAR, M.A., B.Sc. 


Teachers will be accommodated in the halls of 
residence, and eacn will be provided with a bed- 
sitting room. The fee ({6 6s.) 1s inclusive and covers 
both tuition and board-residence. Cheap travelling 
facilities will be available. 


A handbook containing full particulars of the 
Course will shortly be ready, and will be sent gratis 
on application to the EDUCATION OFFICER, County 
Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 


-e 


University of Besancon 


HOLIDAY COURSE 
(From July 1 to October 30) 


1. Lectures on Literature, History, Geo- 
graphy, and France of to-day. 

2. Conversation, Phonetics, Grammar, 
and Composition. 

3. Excursions in very picturesque sur- 
roundings and visits to places of 
interest. 

4. Casino, Tennis, and Boating. 


For detailed syllabus apply to M. le Professeur 
Louis VILLAT, D.Litt., Directeur des Cours, Faculté 
des Lettres, 30 rue Mégevand. 


NANCY 


Ville d’Art—Station Thermale—Grand 
Centre de Tourisme à proximité des 
Vosges. 


Cours spéciaux de Vacances, com- 
portant le voyage a prix réduit, du 
6 Juillet au 26 Septembre, 

Pour le programme détaillé, s'adresser : 
Office Francais du Tourisme, 
56 Haymarket, Londres, S.W. 1 


Latin Teaching. 


15TH SUMMER SCHOOL at 
Monmouthshire Training College, 


CAERLEON, 
August 31 to September 11, 1931 
DIRECTOR: F. R. DALE, Esq., City of London School. 
Demonstration Class (Direct 
Method). 
Reading and Oral Practice, 
Phonetics. 
Lectures, Discussions, &o. 
Expeditions. 


For further particulars apply to—— 


Miss M. F. MOOR, 45 High Street, Old Headington, 
Oxford. 


SUMMER SCHOOL ON 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


in English, French, and German 


The mpavereny: Geneva, from August 27 to 
eptember 5, 1931 


Two or three lectures per day given by highly- 
qualified speakers on the League of Nations, the 
International Labour Organization, the teaching of 
Peace through the Schools and some International 
problems of the day. 

Excursions, social gatherings, reduction in terms 
for accommodation. 

Fee: Twenty Swiss francs for the complete course 
in the three languages. 

Communications should be addressed to the 
SECRETARIAT GENERAL of the Federation of League 
of Nations Societies, 41 rue Juste-Lipse, Brusscls 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Vacation Courses in Physical Training will be held 
at the Grammar School, Ilkley, Yorkshire, from 
August 3 to August 15, 1931. 

The following courses will be included : 

(a) A general course for women teachers in 
elementary schools and women who teach 
physical training without fixed apparatus. 

(b) A special course for women teachers in senior 
schools, junior technical schools, and even- 
ing institutes, involving the use of simple 
portable apparatus. 

(c) A first course for men who teach or intend to 
teach physical training in senior schools, 
junior technical schools, evening institutes. 
and secondary schools. 

(d) A second course for men who have attended a 
course similar to (c). 

A handbook containing full particulars of the 
courses may he obtained gratis on application to 
the EDUCATION OFFICER, County Hall, Wakefield, 
Yorks. 


UNIVERSITE DE DIJON 

Cours spéciaux de francais pour Étudiants 
Étrangers pendant l'année scolaire et pendant les 
vacances. 

Cours théoriques et exercices pratiques de phoné- 
tique, langue, littérature, civilisation, et commerce 
francais méthodiyquement couçus et organisés. 
Diplômes: 

Excursions. Réunions. Sports. 


Pour renseignements, s'adresser au Secrétalre: 
P. Martenot, 36 rue Chabot Charny, Dijon, France. 


For Lists of POSTS VACANT see 
page 227 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Better Housekeeping for the Million. By J. S. BAINBRIDGE. 
(3s. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 

This is an interesting and practical little book for housewives 
with limited incomes. The matter is very well arranged and 
important sections are often tabulated for convenient reference. 
The notes given from time to time on science, manufactures, &c., 
as on the action of chemicals in removal of stains, or the composi- 
tion of good cutlery, add interest and value to the book. The 
sections on Cleaning and Renovating (the house), Dyeing and 
Dry Cleaning, and Cutlery are especially noteworthy. One or 
two statements are open to criticism. On page 88 sateen is 
described as having “a silk warp and cotton weft,” when the 
silky effect is really due to mercerization. And “ viyella which 
is composed of threads containing wool and silk spun together,” 
on page 88, is noted on page 129 as “ a material in which cotton 
and wool threads are spun together.” On page 48 the removal of 
Stains is described as following the process of dry cleaning the 
garment. Some workers would make it precede. But the book 
is well written, full of information, and should be very helpful 
to the practical housewife. 


Housecraft, Hygiene, and Care of Infants. By Rev. J. W. HAYES 
and H. EMtyn-Jones. Fourth Edition, Revised and Ex- 
panded by JANE E. Hayes. (1s. 6d. G. Philip & Son.) 

This is an inexpensive manual for school use. The arrangement 
and concise instructions make it particularly suitable and prac- 
tical for the purpose. One or two points might have been revised 

in this edition, as for example, the note on infant feeding, page 86, 

and diet values, which are rather vague. But the book contains 

much useful instruction and the fact that a fourth edition is 
required speaks for itself. 


The Baby of To-day : First Principles in His Management. By 
Mrs. J. L. HEwer. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
(6d. net. Bristol: Wright. London: Simpkin, Marshall.) 
The earlier editions of this popular little book will be well 
known to many of our readers ; the present is a newly revised and 
enlarged edition. Simple yet explicit explanations are given as 
to the right food from birth through the weaning stage to older 
childhood, also ideas on clothing, bedding, and all the rules which 
a be followed to ensure the healthy development of a normal 
aby. 


Health in the Nursery. 
net. Routledge.) 
An excellent pamphlet either for the young mother or for a 
student in training. The writer deals very clearly with the care 
of the expectant mother, the importance of laving good 
foundations by correct dieting and the formation of sound habits. 
We learn the sub-conscious effect that is produced on the child's 
mind by living in a nursery where a gay colour scheme is combined 
with hygienic furnishings. The importance of natural feeding 
is stressed, and there is also a practical chapter on Artificial 
Feeding. The vitamin table shows clearly in what foods each 
vitamin is found and an explanation is given of a well-balanced 
diet. A chapter on Infectious Diseases and the prevention of 
minor ailments completes this useful booklet. 


Modern Journalism : a Complete Guide to the Newspaper Craft. 
By C. F. Carr and F. E. STEVENS. (10s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
A thoroughly up-to-date survey of the field of journalism. 
Nothing better could be put into the hands of any one who is 
seriously considering a journalistic career. Practical as the 
counsels are, the authors never lose sight of the principle laid 
down by that veteran journalist, Mr. C. P. Scott, that respect 
for the profession is the first essential. 


The Nuttall Encyclopaedia : Dealing with Biography, Geography, 
History, Mythology, Literature, Science, and Invention, 
Religions of the World, Politics, Art, Music, The Stage, 
Sport, Business, Law, &c. Also Appendices giving Popula- 
tions, Pseudonyms of Writers and Artists, Characters in Drama 
and Fiction, &c. Edited by G. E. Curist and A. L. HAYDON. 
Based on the Original Work by J. Woop. New Edition. 
(7s. 6d. net. Warne.) 

Smithsonian Institution: United States National Museum. 
Report on the Progress and Conditions of the United States 
National Museum for the Year ended June 30, 1930. (35 
cents. Washington: G.P.O.) 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution : Showing the Operations, Expenditures, and Condition 
of the Institution for the Year ending June 30, 1929. ($1.75. 
Washington: G.P.O.) 


By Dr. Victorra E. M. BENNETT. (6d. 


Physical Training in the Infant School (Reprinted from “ The 


Practical Infant Teacher’’). By F. A. MorGAN. Is. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 

The Story of Surnames. By W. D. Bowman. (7s. 6d. net. 
Routledge.) 


The Psvchological Basis of Individual Work Methods : a Report 
of a Conference held by the Dalton Association at Abinger Hill 
School, Holmbury St. Mary, from August 23-30, 1930. (Is. 
The Dalton Association.) 

The Presidential Address on ‘' The Influence of Physical Research 
on the Development of Wireless.’ By Dr. W. H. ECCLEs. 
Given before the Institute of Physics on May 27, 1930. 
(Institute of Physics.) 

City of Shefheld Education Committee. Report for the Year 
ended 31st March, 1930, and Survev from ist April, 1921. 
The Seventh Report of the National Council for Mental 
Hygiene (Incorporated), with Special References to the Mental 
Treatment Act, 1930, and the First International Congress 
for Mental Hygiene, Washington, D.C., 1929-1930. The 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 1929-30. 

County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Twenty-Sixth 
Annual Report of the Education Committee for:the Year 
Ended 31st March, 1930. Handbook of the Education Com- 
mittee. Part II. Higher Education. Section IX. Regula- 
tions Relating to Training of Teachers, 1931. Section X. 
Regulations Relating to Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
1931. (Wakefield County Hall.) 

University Correspondence College. London University Guide 
and University Correspondence College Calendar, 1931-1932. 
(2s. 6d. Cambridge: University Correspondence College.) 

The South-A merican Handbook, 1931 : a Year Book and Guide to 
the Countries and Resources of Latin-America, Inclusive of 
South and Central America, Mexico, and Cuba. Edited by 
H. Davies. Eighth Annual Edition. (2s. 6d. net. Trade 
and Travel Publications, Ltd.) 

New Education Fellowship. English Section. Examinations 
Inquiry Committee. Interim Report: The First School 
Examination in Secondary Schools. (6d.). 

Institute of Industrial Welfare Workers. Annual Report for the 
Year ending June 30, 1930. 

International Federation of University Women. 
Fifteenth Council Meeting, Prague, July, 1930. 

The Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland. Twenty- 
Ninth Annual Report (for the Year 1929-30), Submitted by 
the Executive Committee to the Trustees on February 11, 1931. 
(Edinburgh: Constable.) 

Nature Lessons with the Babies. 
(Colombo.) 

Kent Education Committee. Review of the Work of Vocational 
Guidance and Juvenile Welfare within the Administrative 
County of Kent for the Year ended July 31, 1930. 

British Science Guild. A Report on the Scientific and Pro- 
fessional Staffs in the Public Services and Industry. Pre- 
pared by the Committee on the Position of the Technical 
Expert in the Public Services and Industry. 

Craftwork in the Elementary Schools. (Leeds Education 
Committee.) 

London and National Society for Women’s Service. 
Report, 1930. 

Religious Instruction in Provided Schools: a Statement and a 
Report. Second Edition (Revised). (Council of Christian 
Education.) 

Notes on Census-Taking (with Particular Reference to the Census 
of England and Wales, 1931). 

The National Institute of Industrial Psychology. Annual 
Report and Statement of Accounts for the Year ended December 
31, 1930. 

La Pédagogie de la Paix et les Problèmes Internationaux da’ A près- 
Guerre en Roumanie. By C. Kiritzescu. (Geneva: 
Bureau International D’Education.) 

Some Methods Employed in the Choice of Books for Children's 


Report of the 


By E. C. T. HOLSINGER. 


Annual 


Libraries : Report of the Inquiry undertaken by the Bureau, 
(1 franc suisse. Geneva: Bureau International D’Edu- 
cation.) 


Troisième Cours pour le Personnel Enseignant : Comment faire 
connattre la Société des Nations et développer l'Esprit de 
Coopération Internationale. Compte Rendu des Confér- 
ences données du Juillet 28 au Août 2, 1930. (3 francs 
suisses. Geneva: Bureau International D’Education.) 
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The cal School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 
23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


VISITING PRINcIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 
DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL StUDIEsS—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 
gine OF METHOD—ETHEL DRIVER, L.R. A.M., Dalcroze 


SECRETARY—ALICE WEBER. 


THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
is accepted by the Teachers’ Registration Council as satisfying 
the conditions of Registration in respect of Training in Teaching. 
The School Year begins about October rst. 


Single Subject Classes, Children and Adults, resume May 2nd. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


are offered in the Training Department for competition in 


July, 1931. Entries must be sent in on or before June Ist. 
Full details will be sent on ap rere 2 Ba SECRETARY, Dalcroze School, 
23 Store Street, W.C.1 (Museum $294. 1 and 3-5). 


THE INSTITUTE AND COLLEGE OF HANDICRAFT 


Special Courses of Study 


for Teachers of Handicraft. 


PEDAGOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, CRAFT HISTORY, 
DECORATIVE WOODWORK, BOOK CRAFTS, 
DESIGN WITH LECTURE DEMONSTRATIONS IN 
NEEDLEWORK, LEATHERWORK, STENCILLING, 
&c., ART METAL-WORK, 
will be held at CHESTER, Aug. 1 to Aug. 15, 1931 
Prof. F. SMITH, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., will lecture and conduct Seminars. 
assisted by a stafi of rts in each subject. Also Internal and Correspondence 
Courses in preparation for the ed ona ies of the College, commencing 


Full particulars from ‘‘ SECRETARY, I. H.T., ” Tutorial Course, 124 Belgrave 
Road. London, 8.W. 1. 


INSTITUT PEDAGOGIQUE INTERNATIONAL 


FRENCH COURSES 


CAEN 


“The popu ar French Courses at Caen, the first of the kind to 
be established in France, are still the best and most practical.” 


HOLIDAY COURSES: 


From July 2nd to August 30th. 


CERTIFICATS ET DIPLÒMES 
de l'Institut Pédagogique International. 
Syllabus Post Free 


For full information appiy to 
Prof. E. LEBONNOI8, 58 Rue Boesnièros, Caen. 


UNIVERSITY OF LAUSANNE 


(Switzeriand) 


SUMMER VACATION COURSES 


French Language and Literature 
July 13—October 10 


FOUR INDEPENDENT SERIES OF THREE WEEKS EACH 


Lectures on Modern and Contemporary Writers, on 
History, Art, and Phonetics—Practica] and Phonetic 
Classes. Excursions. 


For particulars apply to SECRÉTARIAT de la faculté des 
Lettres, Lausanne. 


UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE 


HOLIDAY COURSES 


at BAGNERES-DE-BIGORRE, Hautes-Pyrénées 
July 1 to September 8, 1931 


Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced Courses. Phone- 
tics, Grammar, Literature, History, Geography, Conversation 
Classes, Commercial Course, Spanish Course, Translation. 

Higher Course for Teachers only or French masters abroad. 

Examinations and Certificates. 

Excursions in the Pyrénées. Half-Price Tickets. Special 
tickets at reduced prices—Paris—Bagntres—available to all. 
Apply for information to Director, Prof. MARCEL ROTHSCHILD, 
32 Place Marcadieu, Tarbes (Htes-Pyrénées) 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH 

Full prospectus of the School, to be held at Santander, and of 
the Certificate of Spanish Studies, now obtainable. Members 
are graded in four divisions. Literature, History, Lectures in 
Spanish. Railway reductions. Residence in Spanish families. 
Reductions in fees for early enrolment. Beginners welcomed. 
Particulars from the SECRETARY, School of Spanish, University 
of Liverpool. 


The Royal Drawing Society 


Mr. ABLETT’S TEACHER- Rt 
LECTURES and EXAMINATIONS 
TAT April 27 to May 2, 1931 "nmmn 
Studios for Drawing, Painting, and Teaching reopen May 4, 1931 
PARTICULARS, 18 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, S.W.1 


BRIGHTON SUMMER SCHOOL IN BIOLOGY 
JULY 31 to AUGUST 14, 1931 


The Course is intended to serve as an introduction to Biology, and also to act 
as a refresher course for those who are already teaching Biology in Schools. In the 
practical work special attention will be paid to the preparation and preservation 
of the material collected on the aca Under the direction Dr. W. D. 
Henderson, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.E., Head of Department of Zoology, 
University of Bristol, assisted by other University Lecturers.—F. H. TOYNE, 
Secretary, 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


WANTED 
“THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ” for 1892, 
bound Voiume or separate parts. 


Apply to Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgcete Broedwey, 
London, E.O. 4. 


either 


READY IN APRIL 


HOLIDAY RESORTS Siunzsses 
Price 1s. (Postage 1d.) {1931 (Home and Abroad) 


Originally published by The Education Guild of Great Britain and 
Ireland, may now be ordered from 


C. F. HODGSON & SON, LTD., 


2 NEWTON STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON. W.C. 2 


“« Your magazine is keeping Ite old friends and making 
new ones, both readers and advertisers. More thought 
and enthusiasm are being put into the making of this 
‘ Magazine of the Leaders’ than ever before. The fact is. 
being recognized.” l 

This is the opinion of the Boston “‘ Journal of Education” 
conoerning “‘ The Journal of Education.” 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


DIVINITY 


THE LITTLE BIBLE 


Selections for Home and Schools. 2s. 6d. 
Pp. 470. With an Appendix for Teachers 
and Parents, Time Charts, and four 
Maps. 


FRENCH 


OXFORD RAPID-READING 
FRENCH TEXTS 


Based on Word Frequency. 

Edited with Questions and Vocabulary by 
D. Gurney, Senior Modern Language 
Master at City of Leeds School, and 
G. C. Scott, French Master at the same 
School, and Tutor in French at City of 
Leeds Training College. 


An attempt to provide such material for the 
early stages of reading as the pupil himself 
would choose, and containing no difficulties of 
vocabulary, necessitating constant reference to a 


dictionary. The text has been adapted so as to. | 


bring the basic vocabulary within the limits of 

the first 1,000 words most frequently met with 

in the written language. 

I. La Mission de Slim Kerrigan. By Ludovic 

Boutinon. 

II. I’ Armure du Magyar. By Henri Bernay. 
Each volume, pp. 64, in paper covers, rod. 


BOTANY 


SCHOOL BOTANY 

By Dr. MacGregor Skene, Reader in 
Botany at Bristol University. 3s. 6d. 
An introduction to Botany through the study of 
the structure and functions of the flowering 
plant. 

‘The book adequately covers the Matricula- 
tion syllabus, and treats all points in a thoroughly 
practical and stimulating manner. The instruc- 
tions for experiments to be performed are clear 
and concise, and the experiments themselves are 
all that can be desired, even though the apparatus 
tbey require is not elaborate. The descriptions of 
particular plants of selected Natural Orders are 
stimulating rather than exhaustive.’ —A.M.A. 


BIOLOGY 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
BIOLOGY 
By Dr.Charles Singer. Pp. 572, with 194 
Illustrations. 18s. net. 
This book deals with present-day problems, and 
with the history of those problems. It is in three 
arts, the first treating of the ‘ Older Biology ’ 
Fom Aristotle to Leonardo da Vinci; the 
second with the modern science and the cor- 
relation of detail; the third with the seven 
chief themes of the modern science—cell and 
organisms, vital activity, relativity of functions, 
biogenesis, development of the individual, sex, 
mechanism of heredity. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF ENGLAND 
A Commentary on the Facts. By J. A. Williamson, History Master at Westminster 


City School. 
FROM THE PREFACE: ‘ The reader who is not a professed student of history is often 
shy of text-books which give him an array of dates and details. . . . It is for this reader 


that the present volume is designed. It is not a text-book, since it omits many things with 
which a text-book of its size would be obliged to deal. Instead, it selects those transactions 
which best illumine the central theme, the development of the English community and of 


the country it inhabits. . . . Throughout the book I have tried to give due prominence 
to the geographical factors. The evolution of a nation cannot be explained on politica] lines 
alone.’ 


‘ This is about the best one-volume history of England for the general reader that has ever been put on 
the market. . . ..—D. C. SomerveE Lt in the News-Chronicle. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Those, at the age of 19, set to clever boys, are often | system may be doing serious damage to our children; so 
good ; that, if there is no Royal Commission on examinations, 
Those, at the age of 16 (e.g. the School Certificate), | it is strongly to be hoped that some other opportunity 
are often bad ; will be given for thorough investigation. A public debate is 
Those taken at or before 14 are thoroughly vicious. in some ways unsuitable: but if an educational journal 


Further, it will probably be admitted that this state of | could reserve a few pages weekly for alternate attacks on 
affairs cannot be improved by a different type of question ; | and defence of the system, much good might be done. It 
it is inherent in the examination system. would be especially interesting to finish by taking a vote 

There is, at least, enough evidence to show that the | from as many readers as possible. 


Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. H. B. LEEs-Smitu, the new President of the Board Mr. D. J. Watters, M.C., is to take up duties as Head- 
of Education, entered Parliament as a Liberal in 1910, and | master of Bromsgrove School in September next. Mr. 
joined the Labour Party in 1919. He graduated at Queen’s | Walters was educated at Christ College, Brecon, and 
College, Oxford, and later became a Fellow of the College. | Brazenose College, Oxford. He has been a housemaster at 
He took a leading part in the foundation of Ruskin College, | Uppingham since 1919, and was formerly on the staff at 
and for many years acted as its Vice-Principal and Chair- | Haileybury. He was on active service during the War, from 
man of the Executive Committee. His academic career | 1915 to 1918. 
also includes periods as Lecturer at the London School of * * * 


Economics and Professor of Economics at Bristol. During WE regret to announce that Sir Aubrey Symonds, Per- 
the War he served as corporal in the R.A.M.C. When the | manent Secretary of the Board of Edvcation, aed oni 
present Government came into office Mr. Lees-Smith was | March 24 at the age of 56, after a short illness. Sir Aubrey 
appointed Postmaster-General. He has now attained | had made his mark at the Local Government Board which 
Cabinet rank, but with a loss in salary. He is the third | later became the Ministry of Health, before he was ap- 
member of the Labour Party to accept office as President | pointed to the Board of Education. Educated at Bedford 
of the Board of Education, and his announcement of his | School and University College, Oxford, he graduated with 
intention to reintroduce the Education Bill next session | Honours in Classics and then entered the Civil Service in 
is characteristic of his spirit. 1897. In 1912 he assisted Sir Robert Morant in the 
: i 4 organization of the National Health Insurance Commission, 
Mr. LEES-SMITH has appointed Mr. S. H. Wood, M.C., to | and in 1919 became second Secretary of the Ministry of 
be his Principal Private Secretary, Mr. G. A. N. Lowndes, Health. He succeeded Sir Amhurst Selby-Bigge as Perma- 
M.C., to be his Assistant Private Secretary, and Mr. F. R. | nant Secretary of the Board in April, 1925. Sir Aubrey 
West, M.P., to be his Parliamentary Private Secretary. | was conspicuous for his abilities as an administrator, his 
Mr. West, who is M.P. for North Kensington, was formerly | skill as an organizer, and the wide view he took of the 
a teacher at the West Kensington Central School, and | functions of the Board. He took a prominent part in the 
served on the Hammersmith Borough Council from 1923 to | Imperial Education Conference of 1927, and in the 
1925. As a boy he commenced work as a half-timer in a organization of the British Institute at Paris. 
Yorkshire coal mine. ONLOOKER. 


Dr. R. P. Scott—In Appreciation 


R. R. P. SCOTT died in London, after a short illness, | mittee—in the value of which he had a belief that was some- 
on March 18, at the age of 75. For over forty years | times embarrassing to those who regarded it chiefly as a 
—from his appointment as Headmaster of George Green’s | convenient means of shelving difficult questions. For five 
School in 1884 until he ceased in 1925 to be a member of | years he was Chairman of the Education Committee of the 
the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education—his | Professional Classes Aid Council, which grew out of the 
remarkable powers were at the service of every movement | Professional Classes War Relief Council, founded mainly 
and every person who cared about educational efficiency. through the efforts of Sir John McClure. And it ought 
As a headmaster he put fresh life first into George | not to be forgotten that he was Chairman of the Teachers’ 
Green’s School and then into Parmiter’s—both still | Registration Council set up in 1903—that old phoenix 
uncertain on their feet at that time, and now looking | from whose ashes, after a decent interval, a new resplendent 
back to Scott almost as a second founder: but of even | creature rose. In this, as in much else, Scott was a con- 
greater importance during this period was the work that | spicuous example of a not too common combination—the 
he did as one of the founders of the Incorporated Asso- | pioneer organizer. Some of the trails that he blazed— 
ciation of Headmasters in 1900, and as one of the Honorary | for example the Joint Scholarships Board, which he 
Secretaries of that Association until, in 1904, he ceased to | founded so far back as 1898—have been superseded by 
be a schoolmaster, but not to serve every cause in which | lines of communication that were not practicable in those 
schoolmasters were and are interested, on being appointed | early days; but the goal that he kept before him was always 
a Staff Inspector under the Board of Education. There, | and everywhere the organization of the best available 
under Sir Robert Morant, his clear-sighted enthusiasm | means to educational efficiency: and no one who cares 
for efficient organization found immediate opportunity ; | for that can afford to be ungrateful for what he did. 
not even the discreet mists which shroud the personalities He was a perfectly untiring worker, and like all really 
of the Civil Service can obscure the part that Scott played | hard workers could always find time for something extra, 
in the inauguration of the system of inspection for secondary | especially if it was to help a friend ; and any one who had 
schools—practically the same to-day as it was in I905— | or seemed likely to have a contribution to make to the 
or in the compilation, when in 1911 he became Acting | cause that he had at heart could count on his support 
Assistant Secretary, of the records of the existing pro- | and had an easy path to his friendship. His work was not 
vision and needs, in respect of secondary education, of | rewarded with any formal recognition; but those who 
every local education authority area in England. knew him will do well to take leave of him in the spirit 
After his retirement from the Board in 1920, he served | of Tacitus’ farewell to Agricola: ‘‘ Admiratione te potius 
for a year on the Foreign Office Committee on Chinese | quam temporalibus laudibus, et, si natura suppeditet, aemu- 
Education, and for four years on the Consultative Com- ! latione decoremus.”’ R. F.C. 
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Correspondence 


BUREAUCRACY IN THE SCHOOLS 


In my letter in the January issue I took Memorandum 
No. 2 of the Welsh Department of the Board of Education as a 
symptom of the growth of official authority in the educational 
world. Mr. A. Lyon in the February issue begins by pointing 
out the genesis of that autocrat in local education—the director 
of education—from a simple clerk or secretary of committee, 
and the beneficial results financially which he obtained by his 
change of title. He goes on to describe the Board of Education 
as a group of officials stationed at Whitehall with a President 
and Parliamentary Secretary to watch over their interests in 
the House of Commons. He suggests that “a real board, 
consisting mainly of teachers, with a sprinkling of university 
professors,” might make a great reform, but he evidently does not 
believe in the possibility of getting such a board, for he goes on 
to acknowledge the good qualities of the present officials, both 
central and local. 

After thus emphasizing my main contention—that bureau- 
cracy has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished— 
he finds fault with my letter for not recognizing in Memorandum 
No. 2 signs that officialdom is ready to call in the aid of teachers. 
Sir, I am tempted to reply : Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. For 
what do these signs amount to? On the proposed examining 
boards there are to be heads of secondary and elementary schools, 
but I can see no suggestion that on these boards the representa- 
tives of teachers will be as numerous as those of the education 
committee and officials, or that the chairman will be a teacher, 
as Mr. Lyon proposes. It seems much more likely to me, that the 
teachers will be lost among the number of the board, as they 
have been in the committees mentioned in Mr. Lyon’s second 
paragraph. Mr. Lyon lays stress on the fact that in one case 
—when a pupil is to be transferred from a senior to a second- 
ary school—the headmaster is to conduct the examination. 
Even then he may only do so after consulting the examining 
board; but how far this is from Mr. Lyon’s contention that 
“the head of every secondary school should be free to examine 
all entrants as far as he found it convenient ” ! 

And now I come to ‘‘ Administrator’s ” letter in the March 
issue. Though he tells us that, unlike cricket, baiting the 
permanent official, as a pastime, has one serious defect—the 
other side is precluded by convention fiom defending itself— 
you, Mr. Editor, have given him a pretty good “ innings,” and 
I venture to congratulate him on some very good “hits.” I 
enjoyed particularly the suggestion that young teachers suffer- 
ing from old-fashioned heads, or the martyrs of unreasonable 
and autocratic heads, were glad to invoke the aid of officials and 
education committees. Mr. “ Administrator,” even the worst 
things have their uses. 

But when he gets to Memorandum No. 2 of the Welsh Depart- 
ment, I find it difficult to follow him. “ Internal examinations ” 
does not seem to me to describe the examinations proposed in 
the Memorandum, nor can I see any reason therein to suppose 
that there will be a majority of teachers on the examining board. 
Boards such as those which conduct examinations for the 
Northern Board, the C.W.B., or the Local Examinations of 
Oxford and Cambridge, are, I suppose, those he refers to as 
containing, in the main, a majority of teacher members. I 
certainly made no reflection on such bodies. If“ Administrator,” 
among his good resolutions for the New Year, resolved that the 
examining boards to be established by local education com- 
mittees should contain a majority of teachers, so that the 
examinations they conduct may be considered an internal 
examination, then I confess my criticism of these examining 
boards falls to the ground. 

“ Administrator ” asks: Why in practice will it be very 
difficult for heads to assign any children to Class C ? The answer 
is, because by so doing heads are probably preventing these 
children from being admitted to.the examination for admission 
to secondary schools. Many of the parents of such children will 
not believe that their children have no chance, and will be 
convinced that the head is prejudiced and acting from personal 
reasons, 


Finally, I protest against being accused of being ‘‘ consistently 
lacking in confidence in the purity of motives of teachers.” 
Surely, sir, even headmasters are human, and must be glad to 
receive promising pupils in exchange for unpromising ones. 
They may quite consistently feel at the same time that the 
proposed tranfers are furthering the interests of both sets of 
pupils. My further statement about some heads being unwilling 
to lose their best pupils admits of the interpretation that they 
are standing in the way of the clever boy. Well, sir, a head 
naturally thinks sometimes more of his school than of the indi- 
vidual. Any one who knows what a difference a few bright boys 
make to the work of a class may feel sympathy with a head who 
is unwilling to have his best pupils removed. 

H. V. Hockin. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN MODERN SCHOOLS 


There are certain points in Miss Forrest’s courteous letter 
in the February issue which suggest that I did not always make 
myself clear in mine. I quite agree with her on the value and 
importance of residence abroad for those who know how to 
profit by it. My words were: “ But useful as it is as an adjunct 
to the study of a language, alone it is no guarantee of efficiency.” 
I am sure that, on reading this a second time, Miss Forrest will 
agree with me. In other words, residence abroad is not a quali- 
fication at all, but one of the means of acquiring the necessary 
qualifications. The first essentials are a thorough knowledge 
of the language: its grammar, idiom, phonetics, literature— 
and, I would even add, history; but I would certainly also 
include the ability to express oneself correctly in the foreign 
language and to understand it when spoken by others. But it 
is the ability to do this which is the qualification, not the means 
by which it may be, but is not always, obtained. 

Next, as regards fluency, by which I (rightly or wrongly) mean 
the ability to speak correct French rapidly and continuously. 
How often is the teacher called upon to do this in the class- 
room? It is one of the dangers of the direct method that he 
(or she) is often tempted to talk toomuch. (I donot fora moment 
suggest that teachers like Miss Forrest yield to this temptation, 
but it is there.) All good teaching consists in making the pupils 
do the work. It is so interesting (for the teacher) to be, the 
showman and hold the stage. It is not always as interesting for 
the pupils as we are apt to think. I strongly advise all those 
who exclude the mother-tongue to devote a few minutes of 
each lesson to the unpleasant but profitable task of rigidly testing, 
by translation, the comprehension of the different members of 
the class. They will meet with some surprises. I know from 
early experience how easy it is to go on living in a fool’s paradise 
if one is not careful. 

There is also the equally dangerous attraction of feeling a 
little superior to teachers of the other school, and sometimes, 
even, I suspect (though I hope the suspicion is ill-founded) of 
quite erroneously concluding that they hold the views they do 
because their “ fluency ” is not equal to the demands of this 
other method. I am told that this is the meaning—expressed in 
veiled sarcasm—of the concluding words of Mr. Treves’s letter 
which to me are quite cryptic. I do not believe this; though, 
as I am not an adept at sarcasm and have no use for it, I can't 
say for certain. 

If Miss Forrest is right in her interpretation of the order of the 
aims of the language course as mentioned in the pamphlet, I 
still disagree. ‘‘ Speech and understanding come first because 
they do so in nature.” Nom sequitur. This is precisely the 
fallacy of false analogy which I referred to in my letter. The 
learning of the mother-tongue is a natural process carried out 
under natural conditions. The learning of a second and foreign 
language is an artificial process carried out under artificial 
conditions. However, we agree that these aims form “‘ parts 
of one stupendous whole.” I did not mean to imply that direct 
methodists neglect reading. Anyhow, I should like to thank 
Miss Forrest for her letter. I think we have more in common 
than would at first appear. 
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Mr. Bridge’s letter is crammed with the hard-headed common 
sense which his old friends have learnt to associate with his 
name. I heartily agree with him. 

It is nice to know that there is one point on which Mr. Wells 
agrees with me. If he will read my letter again, and more care- 
fully, he may even find more points of agreement. He twice 
speaks of my “ ridiculing ” and once of my speaking ‘‘ jeeringly ” 
of opinions with which I do not agree. That was not my intention, 
and, on re-reading my letter I fail to find any note of ridicule 
in it. It is just a statement of my own convictions founded on 
evidence and experience. I did not say that the direct method 
had been dropped in Germany; I said that Germany “has 
largely abandoned it.” There is now complete freedom of 
method in Germany; some teachers favour one method and 
some another, as in this country. 

On the relative value of fluency as one of the teacher's quali- 
fications, Mr. Wells agrees with me. He says, “ the degree of 
fluency required by ordinary intercourse abroad is rarely required 
in the class-room.’’ That covers my point. I did not argue that 
“residence abroad is no good.” Really, this misstatement is 
unpardonable! I hope I have made this clear above, in my 
answer to Miss Forrest, who, curiously enough, seems to have 
fallen into a similar error. According to Mr. Wells, I seem to 
think “ that once we have drilled off a few verbs, nouns and 
adjectives, that is all we are paid for. The rest is eyewash and 
rubbishy.” This highly imaginative assumption is too grotesque 
to need comment. He speaks of “ the excellent results, judged 
by any standards ” obtained by the direct method. Does he 
know of the recent agitation among direct method teachers 
(especially women) in favour of a direct method paper at the 
London General Schools Examination, because so many ot their 
pupils fail to pass the existing test ? Has he read in the reports 
of the examiners, their repeated complaints that much of the 
French (especially the free composition) is grossly ungramma- 
tical? I do not see what “ The French of Stratforde-atte-Bow ”’ 
—i.e. the Anglo-Norman dialect—has to do with the question ! 

Further, Mr. Wells says, “ Mr. Richards euphemistically 
describes his method as the ‘rational’ one, the one ‘ forming a 
number of linguistic habits.’ ” If he reads my letter he will see 
that the words I have here italicised are there placed in inverted 
commas; that they are a quotation from pamphlet No. 82, 
and refer to the direct method as therein described. I should 
not have thought it possible that plain English could be so 
jumbled. By “ rational method ” I mean one that appeals to 
the reason and deals with principles. This I was contrasting 
with the method, described in the pamphlet, which consists 
solely “ of forming a number of linguistic habits.” The dis- 
tinction is obvious and, whichever method one may favour, 
there is nothing euphemistic about the epithet “ rational ” 
which is here used perfectly correctly. May I suggest that it 
is time to give up the futile practice of hurling the word “‘ gerund- 
grinders ” at those who believe in giving their instruction a 
grammatical basis? This poor, threadbare catch-cry arouses 
my curiosity. Why “ gerund’’? In Latin there is nothing 
complicated, involving “ grind,” in the gerund ; in French the 
gerund is a poor, innocent invariable thing that gives no 
trouble. 

It is good of Mr. Wells to tell us “ shortly ’’ “ the difference in 
the two methods,” though, whatever may be his knowledge of 
the direct method, he has certainly shown that he hasn’t the 
ghost of a notion what the other (apparently there are only 
two!) is like. Finally, I see I am accused of pointing ‘‘ with 
contemptuous scorn ” (fine phrase !) at inspectors (for whom I 
entertain the highest regard), and others. My sole reason for 
mentioning these classes was the one stated—they have no 
opportunity of putting the matter personally to the test, week 
in, week out, term after term, day after day. 

May I conclude with mention of an item of “ observation and 
experiment ” which I made years ago when I was teaching on 
the direct method, unadulterated? When, in order to avoid 
the introduction of English into the lesson, I used to strive to 
explain the meaning of French words and phrases in yet simpler 
French, I could always tell which boys grasped my meaning 
because each, the moment he did so, involuntarily uttered the 
English equivalent which I was trying so hard to avoid. In 


some cases the lips moved in silent articulation, in others the 
word was uttered sotto voce, in yet others it popped out audibly. 
The concept and its English name have formed an “ inseparable 
association ” (or should I now say “ complex ” ?) in the pupil’s 
mind long before he begins to learn French, and no method 
will ever exclude the English equivalent from his consciousness. 
Again, I ascertained the,mental processes the pupil went through 
in doing a typical direct method exercise, e.g. “ Remplacez les 
noms par les pronoms convenables: J’ai donné mon livre a 
Charles.” Processes: 1. Translates the rubric to himself. 
2. Translates the sentence to himself. 3. Asks himself ‘‘ Which 
are the nouns ?—book, Charles.” 4. Mentally substitutes 
pronouns, and says to himself, ‘‘ I have given it to him.” 5. 
Translates this into French; result, “ Je le lui ai donné.” 
Hurrah! Now for the “ other ” method. Rules affecting con- 
junctive personal pronouns have been explained and pronouns 
learnt. Exercise follows: ‘‘ Translate: I have given it to him.” 
Processes. 1. Pupil takes in meaning at a glance. 2. Goes 
straight to the French: “je le lui ai donné.” 

Which is the more direct? Or take the French verbs—all 
the different types with their moods, tenses, person and number. 
They have to be learnt and known before any command of 
even simple French can be acquired. To young boys mere 
learning by heart is not drudgery. Get it done. Are we to 
learn each verb form from the context; is each to demand 
the formation of a “ linguistic habit ” ? If so, what is to be 
the school-leaving age ? 

PS.—Why not verb-grinders ? S. A. RICHARDS. 


I have read with considerable interest Mr. Richards's article 
and Mr. Wells’s letter in the March issue of The Journal of 
Education, and the first thing that strikes me is that, whereas 
they both apparently consider themselves entirely opposed 
to each other—except on one point, perhaps ironically mentioned 
at the conclusion of Mr. Wells’s letter—I, on the other hand, 
find myself substantially in agreement with both of them. 
Can it be that each of them is setting up a sort of Aunt Sally 
which he proceeds ferociously to knock down with the sledge- 
hammer blows of his rhetoric? Thus Mr. Wells sets up a gerund- 
grinding Aunt Sally to which he gives the name of Mr. Richards, 
and similarly Mr. Richards sets up a direct-method Aunt Sally 
which he also demolishes. Meanwhile, I, as a complete outsider, 
fail to be convinced of the realities of these Aunt Sallies so 
completely destroyed. 

Now, I feel sure that Mr. Richards (I do not know either Mr. 
Richards or Mr. Wells personally, nevertheless common sense 
tells me I may feel sure of what I am about to say) does not 
think that ‘‘ once we have drilled off a few verbs, nouns, and 
adjectives, that is all we are paid for.” I see nothing in his 
article to make me think he would be satisfied with that. I 
feel sure also that Mr. Richards would agree that it is better 
for a boy to say: “ Le chien est un animal domestique,” rather 
than to bawl out “ dog.” 

Similarly, I feel sure that Mr. Wells will agree with Mr. 
Richards that in our endeavours to teach French we must not 
disregard the works of such great men as Corneille, Racine, 
Molière, and Jean de la Fontaine. Mr. Richards says: “ The 
study of language, or a language, is a science and involves the 
acquisition of underlying principles—what is commonly known 
as grammar. The correct and fluent speaking of a language is 
an art, and an art can be acquired only by continual practice.” 

Does not Mr. Wells agree with this and also with the corollary 
that the amount of practice available in a class-room is quite 
insufficient ? 

Again Mr. Richards says: ‘‘ What confidence can we have 
in advisers who . . . contend that a foreign language should 
be learnt at school in the same way as the native tongue—not 
theoretically, not by rule, not by learning, but by speaking, 
by the formation of speech habits only ? ” 

Does not Mr. Wells agree that we can have no confidence in 
such advisers, if such there be ? 

I might go on further and mention other points on which I 
feel sure Mr. Richards and Mr. Wells would agree, but I feel 
that I have said enough on that subject. Now, it seems to me 
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that, as there are so many points on which they both agree, it 
would be extremely useful to us others of the rank and file if 
they could join forces and try to enlarge their basis of agreement 
to the extent of providing something really valuable to us. 
I personally feel that it has been a mistake on the part of the 
direct-methodists to despise the work of the old school. After 
all, many boys did learn quite a lot of,French from them. In 
any case, there is nothing to be gained by looking down on 
them and saying: “ Poor fellows! We are sorry for you. We 
should like to teach you better, but you are too old to learn.” 

May I quote from Mr. Wells? “ The difference in the two 
methods is, shortly, this. We prefer the short cut to the formation 
of linguistic habits, by taking the language itself and building 
it up little by little, only using the mother tongue where necessary.” 

Surely, the crux of the matter lies exactly in the last phrase, 
which I have put in italics. The whole point is this, I think— 
To what extent is the mother tongue necessary ? Mr. Wells is, 
I perceive, not a whole-hogger. He agrees that the mother 
tongue is sometimes necessary. The whole-hogger is logical. 
He says: ‘‘ Away with the mother tongue! This class-room 
is a bit of France. It is more French even than France itself, 
for there is no French shopman or taxi-driver here to help you 
out with a little broken English.” Mr. Wells, however, agrees 
that it is sometimes impossible or, at any rate, inconvenient, 
to establish direct contact between the word and the thing, and 
that the mother tongue is therefore sometimes necessary. I 
do not suppose, however, that he and his school would agree 
that the mother tongue is not only necessary, but is even fre- 
quently a valuable help which it would be foolish to disregard. 
This latter attitude would, I imagine, be more the attitude of 
Mr. Richards and those whom Mr. Wells with fine scorn calls 
“ the gerund-grinders.”’ 

The foregoing reflections have moved me to draw up a short 
list of questions, the answers to which may, I think, be of 
interest to teachers of modern languages. Perhaps Mr. Wells 
and Mr. Richards and others may be disposed to suggest answers. 

(1) Which do you consider most likely to be useful to our 
pupils in the future, and which do you consider capable of 
acquirement in the highest degree: (a) ability to speak ; 
(b) ability to read ; (c) ability to write ? 

(2) Why do you approve of translation ? 
would you use it ? 

(3) Alternatively: Why do you disapprove of translation ? 
Don’t you think it is ever valuable as an exercise ? 

(4) How would you explain such expressions as : “ Il vient 
d’arriver'’; “ nous avons beau crier, without having recourse 
to translation ? 

(5) What are the comparative advantages of free composition 
and translation from English ? 

I am aware that each one of these questions opens up a wide 
subject. That is why I venture to suggest them, because I think 
a serious discussion of them might be fruitful. Take question 
one, for instance: on our answer to that must depend to a very 
important degree the method of our teaching. Mr. Wells seems 
to take it for granted that we learn languages for conversational 
purposes. I may be mistaken however; that is why I say he 
seems to take it for granted. Actually, in his letter, he intro- 
duces the question but makes no definite statement one way or 
the other. In any case, there must be many teachers, like 
myself, who think the ability to read more useful and prac- 
ticable. Every pupil can continue reading French after he 
leaves school, but how many will have an opportunity of 
speaking ? REGINALD WAKE. 


To what extent 


Bridgnorth Grammar School. 


“THE PRIMARY SCHOOL” REPORT AND 
SOME IMPLICATIONS 


“ My dear boy, how you have grown,” cries his mother, as 
she welcomes her son from school; and we schoolmasters receive 
the same impression after the holidays. If children really grew 
at this imaginary rate the land would be people by a race of 
giants. In point of fact we remember our children, not as they 
are on the last occasion we saw them, but rather as a composite 


picture, formed of their images extending over many months. 
It is well to bear this fact in mind when reading the Hadow 
Reports. 

The earlier volume with an exuberance of language describes 
such an imaginary growth: “ There is a tide which begins to 
rise in the veins of youth at the age of 11 or 12. It is called by the 
name of adolescence. If that tide can be taken at the flood, and 
a new voyage begun in the strength and along the flow of its 
current, we think that it will ‘move on to fortune.’’’ Now apart 
from the fact that adolescence is generally held to begin at a 
later age (The Oxford Dictionary gives 14), it seems very 
doubtful whether any remarkable physical or mental change 
does actually occur at the age of 11. In the face of such a weighty 
opinion as that of the Consultative Committee, it appeared 
impertinence for a mere schoolmaster to express his doubts five 
years ago. At length, however, the Consultative Committee 
has itself furnished reasons in the second portion of the 
Hadow Report, entitled ‘‘ The Primary School,” against this 
very thesis. Let us examine our witnesses. 

On page 225 the growth curves for boys indicate a second 
“ springing up ” not at 11, butat 15; while for girls faster growth 
appears to occur between the ages of 9 and 12 in respect to height, 
and g to 15 for weight. There is no evidence whatever in these 
curves for a clear-cut age-break at 11. Nor can the admirable 
memorandum contributed by Prof. Cyril Burt do much to 
sustain the theory. ‘‘ The curves,” he says, “ published for the 
development of intelligence form practically ascending straight 
lines from the age of 3 to that of 12; then they show a sharp 
bend.” It is not clear from the context whether the upper limit 
is inclusive, but at best the memorandum would argue an age- 
break of 12 rather than of 11. We are driven then to suppose 
that the reason for the lower age-break must rest not on the 
grounds of physical or mental development but on experience 
or expediency. A moment’s thought will convince the reader that 
experience dictates a period of three or four years as most suitable 
for any particular form of education. It is the recognized length 
of a university course, while in the public schools, where the 
nominal age limits may extend over six years, there is a very 
definite division between the middle and upper schools. In 
preparatory schools, too, the bulk of boys are between 9} and 13$, 
younger boys being often grouped in a sort of nursery class. So 
the length of life in the infant school has been fixed at three to 
four years, and there is a consensus of opinion that six or seven 
years has proved too long in the upper part of the elementary 
schools. The Appendix I contains the names of a very large 
number of witnesses who support this view. It is not necessary 
to suppose any crisis at the age of 11 to uphold this proposition. 
Visualizing the composite picture of a child between the ages of 
7 and 11, and another between the ages of 11 and 14, it would 
be apparent to an experienced teacher that the two would 
require entirely different treatment. 

It may well be asked why, if the result arrived at by the ex- 
perienced teacher is that of the first Hadow Report, anything 
further need be said. The answer is that, if the proposition rests 
on experience alone, further experience may serve to modify 
it in the many peculiar circumstances which arise in different 
parts of the country. That, dear as the doctrine of a clear-cut 
age-break may be to the mind of the professor of education or 
the administrator not in actual touch with the children, on 
whom the experiment is to be tried, there may be cases in 
sparsely populated districts and elsewhere where an age-break 
modified by intelligence may be more suitable. In fact, that a 
system at least as elastic as that which governs the age of entry 
to the public schools or to the universities may in places be 
advisable. 

Discarding then the somewhat specious arguments based on 
theories distorted to suit policy, let us consider the common- 
sense reasons for advocating the establishment of senior or central 
schools in purely country districts and a corollary. 

1. Only the most gifted teachers are capable of dealing single- 
handed, or with one assistant, with a group of children ranging 
from the age of 8 to that of 14. 

2. Experience condemns the grouping together in one school 
of children with an age-range of 7 or 8 years, even if they can be 

(Continued on page 240) 
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THE STARS IN THEIR COURSES 
A New Book by SIR JAMES JEANS 


With 47 photographs. 


5s. net 


THIS IS THE BOOK 


for the reader who has no previous scientific knowledge 


of any kind. 


It is an introduction to modern astronomy 


and to the wonders of the universe as seen through the 
giant telescopes of to-day. 


PROSE SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM MORRIS 
Edited by A. H. R. BALL 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Previous volumes in this series have represented the work of 
Carlyle and Ruskin. Mr Ball has given in this volume 
representative selections from the three divisions of Morris's 
work: his vision of the past, his hopes and fears for the 
present, and his dream of the future. 


BY-ROADS IN HISTORY 
Fdited, with Notes, by R. B. MORGAN 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 25. 9d. 
A single volume of selected passages from the large volume 


of Readings in Social History by the same editor. 


This book is an attem mpr to place before English boys and 
girls a picture, drawn from original sources, of England and 
its inhabitants throughout the ages: their mode of life; 
their food and clothing; their games and recreations; their 
feastings and tkeir burials; their education; their pageants 
and their music; their joys and their sorrows. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, 1500-1930 
By W. H. WOODWARD 


Sixth Edition. With 10 Maps. Crown 8vo. 55. 


This new edition has received certain important additions to 
k it abreast of modern research and criticism; the 
student, moreover, will find himself provided with material 
for the intelligent understanding of the present-day problems 
of the progress and administration of the Empire. 


HARROW LECTURES ON 
EDUCATION 
Edited by T. F. COADE 
Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 


A series of Lectures delivered at the Junior Public School 
Masters’ Conference at Harrow in January, 1930. 
CONTRIBUTORS : Sir Cyril Ashford, Cyril Bailey, F. R. Barry, 
J. E. Barton, H. Crichton-Miller, A. M. Gibson, G. M. 
Murray-Levick, Cyril Norwood, Sir Percy Nunn, AS wW. 
Pickard-Cambridge, C. E. Raven, Percy M. Roxby, D. C. 
Somervell, W. W. Vaughan, Douglas White, E. S. Woods, 
GH W oolley. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
CAESAR: De Bello Gallico I 


Selected extracts graded and arranged, with Test- 
Papers, Exercises, and a Vocabulary, by C. F. C. 
LETTS. 


Frontispiece. Fcap 8vo. 15. 94. 


This book contains useful hints on translation; a careful 
explanation of ordinary constructions and the way to trans- 
late them, followed by exercises consisting of sentences 
taken directly from Caesar which illustrate that particular 
rule; and connected passages, with footnotes to help the 
translator. 


NOMEN ROMANUM 
A Book of Augustan Latin 


Selected by J. G. WORTH, M.A. 
With 4 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A companion volume to Mr Worth’s Pallas Athene. 
This book consists of easy selections from Livy, Ovid, 
Caesar, Sallust, Virgil, Cicero, and Horace, with a vocabulary 
and a short note on each author. 
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assigned to two departments. An arrangement which is obviously 
impossible in small country schools. 

3. By the age of r1 most children are capable of sustaining 
the fatigue of the longer day at school and the longer school 
journey. 

4. By assembling together a much larger number of children 
it is possible to provide efficient courses such as are advocated in 
the first Hadow Report, and to pay more highly qualified teachers. 

5. In many country districts it will not be found possible to 
collect more than one class of children at the centre in any one 
year. In this case it would be in accord with experience and 
practice in public and grammar schools to promote by attain- 
ment rather than by age. But in this case there should be a pro- 
vision that no child should have less than two complete years in 
the senior school. 


A very cursory consideration of these reasons, with the limita- 
tion described under heading 5, will be sufficient to indicate 
how small a place the clear-cut age-break takes in the organiza- 
tion of rural education. If, however, a further argument is re- 
quired to illustrate the difficulties attending the application of 
the principle of a clear cut at 11 in country districts, the follow- 
ing passage may be quoted from the memorandum of Prof. 
Burt: “ At the age of 8 or 9, however, to put together in a 
single room all those who are of the same age would be to organize 
a class that was extremely heterogeneous. By the age of 10, the 
children of a single age-group must be spread over at least three 
different standards. And by the age of 12 the range has become 
so wide, that a still more radical classification is imperative.” 


W. L. SARGANT. 


Must We Teach Legends ? 
HAVE PARENTS A RIGHT TO DEMAND IT? 
By Guy KENDALL, M.A., Headmaster, University College School, N.W. 3 


CURIOUS case was reported in the papers the other 

day. A gentleman of Paris, who had engaged a 
private tutor for his son, sued him for damages because 
he had taught his pupil not to believe in “ Santa Claus.” 
‘That is a legend,”. said the father, “‘ which I wish my 
son taught to believe.” 

At the time of writing, no news is to hand as to how 
the case went, or is likely to go. In an American State, as 
is well known, a successful conviction was recently obtained 
against a schoolmaster or lecturer who “ taught the doc- 
trine of evolution ’’ which the scientific world holds to be 
true and the fundamentalist to be a legend. On the other 
hand the same State insists that children be taught as 
literal truth the story of Jonah’s whale which the scientist 
(and most of the theologians) regard as legendary. 

I am led to wonder what would be the view of a British 
court of justice, if the claim of the Parisian parent were 
brought before it. If it were a suit against a public educa- 
tion authority, no doubt it would turn on the terms of the 
elementary school code, or possibly the question whether 
such teaching is “ part of a higher education.” In the case 
of a private contract, the case might be less easy. I speak 
as a fool (that is, as a layman) but I suspect very strongly 
that such a contract would only be valid if its terms were 
“ reasonable.” But what in such matters is “ reasonable,” 
where the whole case turns on the deliverances of reason ? 
Would that tradesman be reasonable who requested of a 
headmaster that his son might be taught no more poetry, 
“ as he is going to be a grocer ” ? Or supposing the prose- 
cuting counsel brought in, as witness, a representative of 
that school of philosophy which rejects reason altogether 
and substitutes for it “ intuition ’’ ?—or the other school 


which holds that all our reasoning is the false ‘‘ rationalisa- 
tion ” of suppressed desire ; so that every so-called “‘ appeal 
to reason ” is insincere ? 


The law is rarely troubled by the spectre of meta- 
physics. It was a forlorn hope of Lord Haldane, that he 
could establish the case for (or was it against ?) the “ Wee 
Frees ” by an appeal to the Hegelian principle of the 
union of opposites ! No doubt a British judge, the embodi- 
ment of shrewd commonsense, would set up, as the arbiter 
of what is reasonable, the ‘‘ normal average common- 
sensible man ” (Aristotle, who had the advantage of 
writing in Greek, summed him up in one word)—in short 
the typical juryman. 

But, if some one questioned the right of a mathema- 
tician to teach Einsteinism as dogma, how many British 
jurymen would be competent to decide? Einstein is 
legend, this counsel would contend. And that one would 
reply, ‘‘ No, it was Newton who dreamed false dreams.” 


Frankly I do not see how we can hope to sift legend in 
a law-court. You may set a thief to catch a thief, a mathe- 
matician to catch a mathematician, a philosopher his 
“ fellow ’’-philosopher, an artist his ‘‘ brother, artist,” and 
so on. The one may catch the other out; but while they 
are appealing to the British public as umpire, the young 
British batsman may miss his educational innings. 


However, why trouble about the demands of parents to 
control their children’s education? They may demand 
what they like, but is there not always a barricade on the 
road, set up by the schoolmaster, who, according to common 
belief, exists solely in order to resist the ‘‘ reasonable ” 
demands of the parent ? 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the March Competition is “ 383,” proxime 
accessit “ Trina.” 
The winner of the February Competition was Mr. Allen 
H. Powles (‘‘ Chardonne ”), but he had already received 
the last prize. Now we learn from “ Lacy,” Miss M. E. 
Macdonald Clark, Ph.D., St. Bride’s School, Edinburgh, 
that she also has had a prize within the last twelve months. 
Will “ Tula,” therefore, who came third, kindly send 
name and address. 
We classify the forty-one versions received as follows: 
Class I.—383, Trina, Als ob, J. S., A. L. J, M. K., Anna 
Knowles Merritt, Woodlea, Mannheim, C. V., 
Blackheath, Iceberg. 

Class II.—Dane, Cadwal, Chardonne, Eutychus, Gael, Fretful, 
Zimt, Fidelis, Krampus, Hildegardis, Aspi- 
distra, Pandora. 


Class III.—-Agricola, Hannover, Sadko, Nedgus, Engländer, 
Lohengrin, J. C. S., August, Jenny Wren, 
Onyx, L. E. C. M., Somerset, F. B., Handyman, 
Jeanne, Hopeful, M. C. S., Anna. 


PASSAGE FROM ‘‘ BARBARA,” BY FRANZ WERFEL. 


(VIENNA, PAUL ZSOLNAY.) 


“ Ich weiss nicht warum du gerade die Geistigen und Künstler 
mit dem Worte ‘ Dreck’ beehrst. Es sind ein paar grossartige 
Leute darunter. Wenn irgend jemand eine bessere Zukunft 
und die Erlösung von all dem Grasslichen erdenken wird, so sind 
sie es. Ich verstehe dich nicht. Glaubst du wirklich, dass die 
Bestien von uniformierten Leuteschindern, von Ministern, 
Schiebern und Fressern weniger Dreck sind?” Ferdinand 
wusste genau, dass er eine Phrase ausgesprochen habe, an die er 
selbst nicht sehr glaubte. Englander aber machte das schmer- 
zensvolle Gesicht eines Sterbenden, der daran gehindert wird, 
seine letzten Verfügungen zu treffen : 
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THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES) 
By E. D. LABORDE 


Book IV. GREAT AND GREATER BRITAIN 
With 33 illustrations. Crown 8vo 2s. 6d. 
Previously Published :—Book I. PEOPLE oF OrnHerR LANDs. With 16 illus- 
trations. 1s. 6d. Book II. PEOPLE or FAr-Orr LANps. With 25 illustrations. 
1s. 9d. Book III. THz HoMELAND. With 21 illustrations. 15. od. 
Books V-VIII. In Preparation. 


“ Young children who are not interested in these delightful little books must be very hard to please. 
A pleasanter introduction to the study of geography for very young people would be hard to imagine.’ 
Education Outlook. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 
General Editor: G. F. BOSWORTH 
Crown 8vo. With numerous illustrations 
1. THE WORLD AND Its WONDERS. 25. 2. ENGLAND AND WALES. 25. 6d. 
3. THE BRITISH ISLES. 35. 4. WESTERN EUROPE AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 
REGION. 35. 6d. 5. THE British Empire. Third Edition. 35. 6d. 6. SOME 
GREAT REGIONS OF THE WORLD. 35. 6d. 


“A most successful attempt to carry out the excellent ‘ suggestions’ of The Board of Education Circular 
834... . It is difficult in the course of a line or so to deal with the many merits of these well- 
illustrated and entertaining Readers.” —The Educational Times. 


All the Books are fully illustrated by photographs of typical scenery, towns, plants, animals, and people. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS 
General Editor: G. F. BOSWORTH 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated 
Junior. By A. R. Chart-Leigh (late A. Jordan), M.Sc. 25. 6d. INTER- 
MEDIATE. By A. J. Dicks, B.A., B.Sc. Third Edition. 35. 6d. Senior. By G.F. 
Bosworth, F.R.G.S. 45. 6d. In separate sections : EUROPE, 15. 3¢.; ASIA, IS. 3 
AFRICA, 15.; AUSTRALASIA, IS.; AMERICA, IS. 


“ The text is well informed and well written. Numerous celine and exercises cover the ground studied. 
The work .. . is in every respect well produced.” — Education. 


CAMBRIDGE TRAVEL BOOKS 
Edited by P. F. ALEXANDER, M.A. 
Large Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. each 
THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 1492-1584. With 16 maps and illustrations. 
Tue EARLIEST Voyacrs ROUND THE WORLD, 1519-1617. With 20 maps and 
illustrations. THE NORTH-WEST AND NORTH-ÉAST PASSAGES, 1576-1611. 
With 18 maps and illustrations. 


“ Excellently edited, printed, illustrated, mapped, and bound, and a well of English undefiled. Many 
modern travel books are models of bad prose. Here we have prose from the noblest period.””—T he 
Times on “ The Earliest Voyages.” 
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“ Du zwingst mich, meine Zeit mit Nebensachen zu versch- 
wenden. Den Unterschied kann ich dir leicht aufzeigen. Irgend 
ein General, ein Minister, ein Holzfaller, ein Metallarbeiter, das 
ist alles so ziemlich das gleiche. Ein stiick belebter, mehr oder 
minder kluger Materie, weiter nichts ! Der eine dreht Schrauben, 
der andere einen diplomatischen Akt. Sie wissen von der Tiefe 
des Lebens nichts und haben auch keine Verpflichtung, etwas 
davon zu wissen. Aber der Geist ist ein furchtbarer Zustand und 
eine entsetzliche Pflicht. Bei dem leisesten Verrat, bei dem 
geringsten Abfall geht er in stinkende Verwesung über, die der 
Schrecken aller Engel ist. In den Gesichtern, von denen wir 
sprechen, kann ich das Zeichen dieser Verwesung lesen, das 
luziferische Siegel des Abfalles, die Sucht, Rache zu nehmen fiir 
den Zustand unbeschreiblichen Elends, der Gottverlassenheit 
heisst. Schau dir die moderne Kunst dieser Leute nur an! Ihr 
Merkmal ist der Hass ohne Grund, der Hass an sich. Du hast 
das Wort Erlösung missbraucht. Glaubst du, diese Leute 
denken an die Zukunft, oder lieben das Volk, das Proletariat, 
dessen Namen sie immer im Munde führen ? ” 


TRANSLATED BY “ 383. 


“ I don’t know why you honour geniuses and artists, par- 
ticularly, with the term ‘muck.’ There are some very good 
fellows among them. If anyone at all is going to devise a better 
future and redemption from all that is ugly, they are the men. 
I don’t understand you. Do you really think that beasts of 
uniformed bloodsuckers, of statesmen, of pushers and gluttons 
are any less muck ?’’ Ferdinand knew very well that he had 
used an expression in which he himself put little faith. But 
Englander assumed the anguished countenance of a dying man 
who is prevented from making his last dispositions : 

“ You compel me to waste my time on side issues. I can 
easily show you the difference. Any general, statesman, wood- 
cutter, metal-worker, they are all pretty much the same. A bit 
of animated, more or less intelligent matter, and nothing else. 
The one turns screws, the other a diplomatic deed. Of the 
depth of life they know nothing, nor are they obliged to know 
anything about it. But genius is an awful condition and a horri- 
fying duty. At the least betrayal, at the slightest apostasy, it 
turns into stinking corruption at which all the angels stand 
aghast. In the faces of which we speak I can read the sign of 
this corruption, the Lucifer-seal of apostasy, the passion to be 
revenged for the state of indescribable misery which is called 
godlessness. Just look at the modern art of these people! Its 
characteristic is hate without cause, hate in the abstract. You 
have used the term redemption wrongly. Do you think that 
these folk consider the future or love the people, the proletariat, 
whose name they are for ever mouthing ? ” 


(Ki »» 


There were several awkward phrases this month, and 
right bravely our translators tackled them. Taken in the 
order of their diffculty, as judged by results, they were : 
(1) von uniformierten Leuteschindern, von Ministern, Schie- 
bern und Fressern: uniformed oppressors of the people, 
politicians, place-hunters, and grabbers. Competitors did 
well on the whole; this kind of phrase is best translated 
by the sort of epithet we should use in English in a similar 
rage against bureaucrats, red tape, or ofħcialdom, which, 
in England, is not uniformed. (2) dreht Schrauben : turns 
screws ; we were surprised at the number of people who 
thought it was turned out and similar expressions ; it means 
lathe-turning. (3) seine letzten Verfügungen zu treffen : to 
make his last arrangements, or his testamentary dispositions, 
or his last will, etc. A number of translators got it right, 
but there were still too many who thought he wanted time 
to carry out his last wishes; treffen here does not mean 
fulfilment, but giving orders, expressing wishes, and so on. 
(4) belebter, mehr oder minder kluger Materie, animated 
matter (not material, as some put it), more or less skilful or 
clever. 

There were two blemishes even in the prize-winning 
version, statesmen for Ministern, and godlessness for Gott- 
verlassenheit; we preferred perdition as used by “ Fidelis ” 
and others. 

We are not naming any perpetrators of blunders, which 
is a good thing for two competitors who were too hurried 
to read the original carefully, and so misled themselves 
with geistlichen instead of geistigen. 


We must shorten our criticism this month because we 
require space for a most interesting letter from Prof. Otto 
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Schlapp, communicated to us by our old friend “ Magister,” 
on the interpretation of last month’s passage. Here it is: 


The words “ the last house of the world ” do not mean “ the 
lonely grave,” but suggest the utter isolation of the village. 
The hamlet seems to have no independent existence, it is merely 
the link between, and almost swallowed up by, the two infini- 
tudes (not “ eternities,’’ pre-natal and post-mortal) that over- 
awe it. The village is a mere bit of road along houses, serving 
as a gangway (or a bridge), connecting the two plains which the 
road traverses. The road is the main feature of the level land- 
scape. The wanderers are not ‘aimlessly ’’ content with 
‘earthly life,” but poor Russian emigrants setting out for a 
distant province, and dying by the roadside. Someone under- 
takes a pilgrimage to an Eastern shrine (“ late ” is a gratuitous 
interpolation) and is lost to his friends, who bless his memory 
and pray for him as for one dead, very far from “ giving him 
up as hopeless.” The ghost of one who died at home haunts 
his house, till his children decide too to go on pilgrimage in 
order to lay that ghost. There is no suggestion of “‘ sensualism ” 
in the reference to “ Tisch und Glas ” nor to a *' recherche de 
l’absolu ” in the lost pilgrim. 

Rilke is a symbolist. He is rarely, if ever, allegorical. He 
paints here a realistic graphic picture of the typical landscape 
and peasant life of the plains of Russia. He gives the atmosphere 
of vastness (his deep sense of space, with him a symbol of the 
Divine, was developed in Russia). 

The poem must be read with its context of the ‘‘ Buch der 
Pilgerschaft,”’ especially with the preceding poem: ‘‘ To whom 
thou revealest thyself, for the first time.” 

The chief ‘‘ motives ” of the poem are: the sense of space, 
the sense of the road, the futility of house and home, the 
isolation of man overawed by the infinitudes, his nomad tra- 
dition and divine unrest, the call of pilgrimage to find peace. 

In Rilke’s text the verses form two poems. l 

In the suggested additional central stanza the following 
features are out of tune with Rilke’s poems: ‘ stranger land,” 
“roam,” ‘‘ clasping hand.” 

In the translation by ‘‘Chardonne”’ I feel out of place 
“ leisurely,” ‘‘ o'er dales and hills,” ‘‘ gray ’’; in that of “ Lacy 
“ grim with mystery.” . 

All lovers of Rilke must be grateful to the Journal of Education 
for introducing this wonderful poet to its readers. 


We greatly appreciate this help from such a scholar as 
Dr. Otto Schlapp. We have no space for comment, but 
will just add that “ Magister ’’ had pointed out that the 
scene was Russia, as indeed is obvious in the preceding 
poems, where travellers were borne on a great river, and 
met by kleine Wagen (ein jeder mit drei Pferden vor). But 
we did not stress the point, thinking the setting of less 
importance than the spiritual meaning. The scene of a 
parable-journey long ago was from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
yet the teaching would have been the same if the setting 
had been on the road to Samaria. 

The Journal has already had the honour of introducing 
Rilke to its readers many months ago. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following verses from the 
“ Chanson de Quasimodo,” by Victor Hugo: 


Mon Dieu! j’aime 
Hors moi-méme 
Tout ici! 

L’air qui passe 
Et qui chasse 
Mon souci ! 
L’hirondelle 

Si fidéle 

Aux vieux toits ! 
Les chapelles 
Sous les ailes 

De la croix ! 
Toute rose 

Qui fleurit ; 
Toute chose 

Qui sourit ! 


Triste ébauche, 
Je suis gauche, 
Je suis laid. 
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There can be few schools teaching Latin which do not use some of the many stan- 
dard Latin books published by Messrs. Bell. Of the text-books in the selected list 
below not a few must be familiar to most teachers of classics ; others, e.g. Marchant 
and Watson’s ‘‘ Composition ” and ‘‘ Grammar,” are new books which would amply 
repay careful examination. Full details of any book will gladly be sent on request. 


COURSES 


BELL’S CONCISE LATIN COURSE. 
ParT I. By E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., Sub-Rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and J. G. SPENCER, B.A. 
Nineteenth edition. 3s. 


BELL’S CONCISE LATIN COURSE 
[New]. Part II. By E. C. MARCHANT and 
F. H. PHILPOT, B.A., Cheltenham College. 3s. 

BELL’S LATIN COURSE FOR THE 


FIRST YEAR. By E. C. MARCHANT and 
J. G. SPENCER. Seventeenth edition. Three 
parts. 2s. each. 


DE GENTE ROMANA. A Latin Course for 
Beginners. By M. L. NEWMAN, Sheffield High 
School for Girls. Second edition. 2s. 3d. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN. By H. GARDNER, 
M.A. 4s. 6d. Also in two parts. I, 3s. 6d. II, 2s. 


GRAMMAR & COMPOSITION 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By E.C. 
MARCHANT and G. WATSON, M.A., formerly 
Rector of the Royal Academy, Inverness. 4s. 6d. 


LATIN GRAMMAR. By E. C. MARCHANT 
and G. WATSON. 3s. 6d. 


A LATIN PROSE GRAMMAR. By E. L. 
CHURCHILL, B.A., and E. V. SLATER, M.A., of 
Eton College. Fourth edition. 5s. 

FIRST EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE 


COMPOSITION. By E. A. WELLS, M.A. 
Eleventh edition. 1s. 3d. 


UNSEENS 


LATIN UNSEENS (Elementary). Selected 
by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. Twelfth edition. 2s. 


EXCERPTA REDDENDA. Salected by M. L. 
NEWMAN. Is. 


UNPREPARED LATIN. Passages for School 
Certificate and Matriculation. Chosen and edited 
by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. Fifth edition. 2s. 


MORE UNPREPARED LATIN. A similar 


volume by the same editor. Second edition. 2s. 


HIGHER UNPREPARED LATIN (for 
post-Matriculation Students.) Edited by E. C. 
MARCHANT, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


: PORTUGAL STREET 


TEXTS 


BELL’S SHORTER CLASSICS. Edited 
by H. H. HARDY, M.A., Headmaster of Cheltenham 
College. 8 vols. ready. Prices 2s. to 4s. 6d. 

Contain selected passages from the Aeneid, the Iliad, Livy, 
Caesar, &c., worked up into a connected narrative by means of 
summaries in English which effectively continue the narrative and 
yet save time being spent in reading long translated passages. The 
work can thus be read as a whole and the story appreciated. 


BELL’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 
Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. Elementary 
Series. 28. each (except Greek Plays, 2s. 6d.). 
Intermediate Series. From 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
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The special object of this widely-used Series is to make the 


editions as interesting and helpful as possible to the intelligent 
learner. Hence numerous illustrations have been introduced, 


with a view to ning the text and making the reader more 
familiar with Gr and Roman life. The Series contains some 
sixty volumes. 


SIMPLIFIED LATIN CLASSICS. 
Edited by S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. Nine volumes. 
1s. 6d. each. 

For use in a pupil’s second, or possibly third, year of Latin. 
The idea is to present an interesting portion of a Latin author, 
shortened, and simplified both in vocabulary and construction. 


READERS 


BELL’S ILLUSTRATED LATIN 


READERS. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. 
Scalae Primae, Scalae Mediae, Scalae Tertiae. Twenty- 
second edition. 18. 6d. each. 


A BOOK OF THE EMPERORS. Edited by 
E. C. MARCHANT. Sixth edition. Illustrated. 1s. 9d. 


A LATIN READER for Second and Third Year. 
By W. K. GILLIES, M.A., and H. J. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Fourth edition. 2s. 6d. 


FABULAE ANTIQUAE. By A. M. 
CROFT, B.A. Ninth edition. Illustrated. Is. 9d. 


MENSAE SECUNDAE. 
Third edition. Illustrated. 2s. 


PONS TIRONUM. A First Latin Reader. 
By R. B. APPLETON, M.A., and W. H. S. JONES, 
Litt.D. Sixth edition. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 


PLAYS 


EASY LATIN PLAYS. By M.L. NEWMAN. 
Eighth edition, revised and enlarged. 18. 


By A. M. CROFT. 


OLIM. By EFFIE RYLE, M.A. Third edition. 1s. 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Point d’envie ! 
C’est la vie 
Comme elle est ! 
Joie ou peine, 
Nuit d’ébéne 
Ou ciel bleu, 
Que m’importe ? 
Toute porte 
Meéne à Dieu ! 
Noble lame, 

Vil fourreau, 
Dans mon ame 
Je suis beau ! 


Initials, oy a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
_ awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month’s competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 267, must reach 
the office by the first post on May 1, 1931, addressed 
“PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


SENIORS.—First Prize: Dorothy Gladwell, Bristol. 
Second Prize: Margaret Andrews, Exeter. Honourable 
Mention: Mary Farrant, Frome; Zenobia Forster-Brown, 
Bromley; Margery Fulford, Exeter; Kathleen Hughes, 
Liverpool; Joan Wakeham, Sale. 


Crass I.—Joan Beale, Beckenham; Barbara Coode, 
Plymouth; Kathleen Daly, Liverpool; Jean Garrett, 
Stockport; Cruz Jensen, Liverpool; Mary Keegan, Sun- 
derland ; Douglas May, Goole ; Dorothy Reid, Plymouth ; 
Mary Ridyard, Stockport; Marjorie Tall, Gravesend ; 
Florence Williams, Stockport; Irene Witty, Hull. 

Crass II.—Mary Dent, Beckenham; Catherine Dry- 
wood, Leeds ; Geoffrey Dyson, Brighton ; Margaret Gadd, 
Sale; Joan Harris, Swanage; Doreen Hogan, Dublin; 
Florence Kelsey, Sale; Barbara MacDonagh, Dublin; 
Graham Moon, Frome; Gabrielle Mooney, York; Hilda 
Mortimer, Monkstown; Ralph Rogers, Frome; Anne 
Small, Sunderland; Cynthia Tapp, Plymouth; Phoebe 
Thorogood, Gravesend ; Lily Wallace, Sunderland; Eve 
Weston, York. 


Crass III.—Cecily Blakey, Leeds ; Phyllis Camm, Hull ; 
Rita Clauson, Hull; Gwenda Evans, Exeter; Cyril Giles, 
Exeter; Mary Gordon, Brighton; Jane Green, Leeds; 
Nancy Gresham, Dublin; Joan Hanham, Brighton; 
Mary Ingram, Swanage; Greta Weselch, Beckenham ; 
Geraldine Williams, Leeds. 


In the above lists, names are in alphabetical order within 
the classes. 

The page limit was exceeded by four competitors, who 
are therefore not classified. 


JuNiors.—First Prize: Philip Donovan, Exeter. Second 
Prize: Joyce Smith, Hull. Honourable Mention: Heather 
Johnson, Torrington ; Eileen Guanaria, Leeds. 


Crass II.—Patricia Bickford, Torrington; Iris Bowne, 
Hull; Doreen Bray, Leeds; Daphne Cheatle, Swanage ; 
Peter Davis, Exeter; Elizabeth Ede, Gravesend; Una 
Sell, Saffron Walden ; Connie West, Hull. 


There was an unusually large entry for this month’s 
competition, and the general level of work was very satis- 
factory. Among the Seniors, indeed, there were so many 
essays of really high merit as to make the adjudication 
for prizes a very hard task. One good feature was that 
out of sixty-four essayists, only two indulged in somewhat 


cheap humour. The others, apart from some attempts at 
“fine ” writing, made sincere and straightforward studies 
of the subjects chosen, and for the most part wrote with 
freshness and vigour. 

In the Senior Section the variety of subjects was very 
great and included some of uncommon interest. The 
largest number of essays were on literary themes, and 
unfortunately two of the best of these, on the plays of 
Barrie and Galsworthy, were disqualified on account of 
their length. The literary essays were careful pieces of 
work, showing thorough knowledge of the books studied, 
and in many cases revealing real appreciation of good 
literature. But they were among the least original of the 
entries, and in two or three cases echoes of older critics 
were sounded and their very phrases used without acknow- 
ledgment. 

Next in order of popularity came sketches of some aspect 
of Nature. Here the tendency was to write in flowery 
language and to be over-ornamental; to strive too obvi- 
ously after word-painting, and to end by producing some- 
thing grandiose and unreal. 

There were several essays on geographical subjects and 
descriptions of special localities, and these were mostly 
of very good quality, being written from first-hand ex- 
perience, and with intimate knowledge and love of the 
places described. The writers of ‘‘ A Walk on the Blackdown 
Hills,” “ Daily Life in the Gilbert Islands,” “ Three 
English Towns,” ‘* Norfolk,” ‘‘ Jersey, An Isle of Dreams,” 
had all made excellent use of their own specialized know- 
ledge. 

Character sketches, of which there were several, were 
not among the most successful essays, being for the most 
part rather laboured and artificial ; and, with one exception, 
the imaginary conversations and narratives had not quite 
enough real interest in them. 

Abstract subjects, such as light, colour, sleep, depres- 
sion, enthusiasm, gave rise to some good work, though 
vagueness was the pitfall in this kind of essay. 

It is, however, to an “ abstract ” essay, on “‘ Solitude,” 
that, after some hesitation, the first prize is awarded. 
The writer of this essay had a sense of form, and though 
she was equalled by some others in lucidity of style and in 
originality of treatment, yet her essay was rather more 
shapely and satisfying than its rivals. The second prize 
is given to an ambitious attempt to imitate Walter Savage 
Landor, in an imaginary conversation between Omar 
Khayyam and Nizam, a difficult piece of work tackled with 
spirit and skill. 

There were comparatively few entries in the Junior 
Section, and here again the standard of work was good. 
The essays were mostly in the form of imaginary auto- 
biographies or conversations ; a few, less successful, were 
on abstract or general subjects, and there were one or two 
simple narratives. None of the work sent in was un- 
promising ; all of it was carefully written, and most of the 
essays were natural and straightforward. One of the best, 
almost up to prize-winning standard, was that of the 
youngest candidate, Heather Johnson, aged nine. The 
first prize is given to the painter of a real scene from 
country life, “ A Farm Sale”; and the second prize to 
the writer of the best imaginary autobiography, that of 
an old armchair. The subject sounds hackneyed, but it 
was treated with fresh imaginative insight. 


Notice has been given by the Authorities Panels of the Stand- 
ing Joint Committees on Teachers’ Salaries to the Teachers 
Panels of those Committees, that the period of operation of Lord 
Burnham's Award on Teachers’ Salaries shall end on the evening 
of March 31, 1932. 

a $ 

The first two volumes of the new edition of “ Everyman’s 
Encyclopaedia ” (J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. Re-edited, re-set, 
brought up-to-date, and enlarged) will be published on April 16, 
at 5s. 6d. per volume. 
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USE the akiapa gaan 


With over 25 years’ unparalleled reputation. 


Contractors to H.M. Government. 
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DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 
(odourless, or powerful germicidal) 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
DURING the EASTER VACATION for best results. 


It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene” ALLAYS the DUST and 
DIRT up to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of 
any kind), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienicimportance. 
“‘Florigene”’ also aids the prevention of sore throats and diseases, and is strongly recommended by 
Medical and other Experts. 

Costly and injurious scrubbing and sprinkling dispensed with. 


These sanitary, economic, a ahs &c., advantages are NOT attained by Sweeping-Powders 
r any other method. 


TE “DUST-ALLAYER’” 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


Established over 3O years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 
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Dry Sweeping alone required. 
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THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. Vols. in stock 
on "er conceivable subject, p the auai stock 
Educational Books in the British 
SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


prieka on approval. Catalogues free. 
tion requirements. BOOKS PUR ED. 


FOYLES, 1 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Enirance fee, 4s 


Members receive free of charge Le Maitre Phonetique, ye eran non 
of the Association tor: P. ang: 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la 
peed Assistant tor: D. Jones, University College, aa v. ra : 


ew Members receive in Tor aig the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
LPA., What is Phonetics ? b 5p Digg and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de la ppt Mae Passy.—List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Mattre Phonetiyae (from 1889) on application. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK  .. net 10/6 
7/6 


THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.. oa es 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK .. » 35/- 
THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS ,, 25/- 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.0.1 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 
CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
Free on application to 


CEORCE OVER (RUCBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUGBY. 
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THE TRIANGLE has trained 
girls to be good secretaries. 
For twenty-one years THE 
TRIANGLE has supplied the 
most exacting employers with 
good secretaries. If you 
want to fit yourself for a 
career rather than a mere 
job, consult THE TRIANGLE 


MAYFAIR 0732 


FOR TWENTY-ONE YEARS 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES 
$9, 60, 61 & 7 (Annex) South Molton Street, aia 
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M°Dougall’s 
CENTURIES OF SONG 


By R. S. THATCHER, M.A., Eee (Oxon.), 
Director of Music at Harrow 
A NEW SONG BOOK JUST ISSUED “Easily t he best collection I have seen.” —A Music Master 
76 Songs, Carols, Rounds, and Catches in Staff Notation 
80 Pages. Paper Cover, 10d., Limp Cloth, 1s. Piano Edition, 8. net. By post, 8s. 6d. 
** As a book for massed singing it could hardly be bettered, and the voice part is amazingly moderate in price." —The Journal of Education, 


INTRODUCTORY PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 
For Forms I, II, and III. 104 Pages. Limp Cloth. 1s. 6d. 


This is a most original book! It has the supreme merit of humour, and the writer who can infuse humour into spelling, grammar: 
punctuation and letter writing deserves to be a best seller. The fact that cries aloud from every page is that the writer aderi ands child 
mahe ae a ee and is able to serve up the dry bones of English with such delightful sauce of humour that the children devour them 
wi ity.. — IEW. 


Dr. ALLAN’S Other Volumes are Equally Attractive, Interesting, Challenging— and Educative. 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH. For FORMS III and IV. 128 Pages. 1s. 9d. 
ADVANCED PRACTICAL ENGLISH. For FORMS IV, V, and VI. 192 Pages, 2s. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 


The grammatical terms employed are in substantial agreement with the recommendations of the Committee 
on Grammatical Terminology. The author has gleaned many useful hints from the Memoranda of the Assistant 
Masters’ Association on the Teaching of English and from the various reports of the Board of Education. 
232 Pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. Gd. In Two Parts. Limp Cloth. Each Is. 6d. 


A MODERN SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


By A. MACGREGOR, M.A., and J. W. FULTON, M.A., B.Sc., 
Head of Mathematical Dept., Ladies’ College, Edinburgh, 


On New Sequence lines. Many Research Exercises. Carefully arranged formal proofs. Encourages pupils to discover geometrical 
truths for themselves. 


Plane Geometry, Part |, 1s. 9d. ; Part 2, 2s. ; Together, 3s. 6d. ; Part 3, 2s. ; Parts 1-3, 4s. 6d. 
Solid Geometry, Part 4, 2s. ; Four books in one Volume, 68 


THE MARCH OF HISTORY 


The Splendid New Series which identifies itself with the most Modern Ideas on Historical Teaching—the 
Human Interest—the Lives of the People—the Environment in which they lived down the ages. Every book 
is profusely illustrated from contemporary sources and by specially drawn illustrations. 


FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE END OF | THE END OF THE 17th CENTURY TO THE 
THE MIDDLE AGES | EARLY 19th CENTURY, 1689 to 1832 


By E. H. DANCE, M.A., | CHAFF . 
Senior Scholar, Honours School of History, Manchester, ! By W. ee sg rie ng oa ace 
Senior History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. | pages. ii 1 : 
240 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 4d. | THE EARLY 19th CENTURY TO THE 
THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE END OF THE | PRESENT DAY, 1832 to 1931 (with Retrospect 
17th CENTURY o 1760 to 1832) 
By F. T. FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and C. M. MARTIN, M.A. By A. BIRNIE, M.A., 
on.). Lecturer in Economic History, Edinburgh University. 
240 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 262 pages. Cloth Boards. 3e. 


A REVIEW BOOK—From Early Dawn of British History to Date 
By G. S. MAXTON, M.A., and E. H. DANCE, M.A. 
336 pages. Cloth Boards, 3s. 3d. (In active preparation.) 


MDOUGALL’S Educational Co., Ltd., 8 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 4 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


Ready Shortly 


A COMPANION TO 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY 


By G. B. HAMILTON, B.A., B.Sc. 


Senior Mathematical Master, Municipal College, 
Bournemouth 


This book is meant to help both beginners and those 
more advanced by showing them how to learn from their 
textbooks, and by pointing out common mistakes. A 
chapter is devoted to riders. The course covered is roughly 
that for London Matriculation. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 
AND HANDWORK 


INDIVIDUAL, EXPERIMENTAL, AND 
INVESTIGATIONAL 


By GEORGE F. JOHNSON, M.A. 


Suitable for Junior Forms of Secondary Schools. 


In Four Books Price 1s. each 


EXAMPLES IN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By 
W. M. DEANS, M.A., B.Sc. Is. 


TEST PAPERS IN ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY. 
For Public School Entrance Scholarship Examina- 
tions. Arranged by JOHN DOUGALL, M.A., D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E. Is. 


GEOMETRY FOR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
By F. W. WESTAWAY. 3s. 6d. net. 


LOWER AND MIDDLE FORM GEOMETRY. By 
F. W. WESTAWAY. 4s. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS FOR LOWER 
FORMS. By G. W.MANFIELD, B.Sc. (Lond.). 3s, 


SCIENCE TEACHING 


What it Was—What it Is— 
What it Might Be 
By F. W. WESTAWAY 
Price 10s. 6d. net 
“ Get the book and read it; it is the best thing yet! 


It is packed with practical advice which will always be 
of value.” —The Journal of Education. 


Second Impression 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page £8 10 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
One Column [4 page] 410 0 One-eighth Page 1 5&6 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that ‘' Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed, ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 
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Education in London 


The Annual Report, for the year 1929, of the Educa- 
tion Officer of the London County Council, though it 
has no fresh departures or important changes to 
chronicle, appears to be a record ot sound work and 
steady progress. One of the most striking facts set 
forth in the Report is the continuance of the fall in the 
number of children in average attendance in the elemen- 
tary schools of London. In the year 1921 the number 
was about 624,000; in 1929 it was about 542,000—a 
decrease of 13 per cent in eight years. Whether this 
numerical decline is a national misfortune is a subject 
upon which there is no general agreement. So far, 
however, as the schools are concerned, the change has 
brought a considerable advantage. For the number of 
teachers has not been reduced in the same proportion, 
the result being that, whereas in 1920 the average class 
numbered 34°7 in council schools and 31°8 in voluntary 
schools, the corresponding figures for 1929 were 31°6 
and 29°4 respectively. This fall of 9 per cent in council 
schools and 74 per cent in voluntary schools is very 
satisfactory. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
these are average figures, and that they are quite 
consistent with those classes of 50 and more of 
which one hears as still existing in the more congested 
areas. 

The London County Council is entitled to be proud 
of the fact that the reorganization of schools on the 
basis of a break at the age of 11, which is the cardinal 
feature of the Report on the Education of the Adolescent 
(commonly known as the Hadow Report) had been 
commenced in London two years before that Report 
appeared. Reorganization on these lines, which was 
begun in 1924, was further proceeded with after the 
publication of the Report in 1926, and at the end of 
1929 there were twenty-eight groups, comprising 
seventy-seven council schools, in operation. But, as 
is well known, this reorganization does not mean 
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merely reshuffling. The spirit of the Report is not 
carried out unless, by means of a curriculum providing 
opportunities for practical work and related to living 
interests, a humane or liberal education falls to the 
lot of children who have not been admitted to central 
or secondary schools. In this connexion the London 
County Council is able to state that there were I15 
rooms equipped for such practical work in 1929, as 
against only 44 in 1928. 

London has always stood well in the provision it 
has made for the continuance of education in evening 
classes. The number of students in attendance at 
evening institutes showed a further increase in 1929, 
and what is perhaps still more important, the average 
hours of attendance per student rose from sixty in the 
session 1925-26, to 63 in the session 1928-29. The 
Report states that the continued and growing demand 
for evening education is shown, not only in the increase 
in the number of students and in the hours of their 
attendance, but also in the greater demand for instruc- 
tion in the more cultural or non-vocational subjects— 
a demand which has necessitated a widening of the 
curriculum. The development of the evening literary 
institutes is indeed one of the most gratifying features 
in London education. In 1929 the City Literary Institute 
alone enrolled about 4,300 students. Among the subjects 
which these institutes now provide for are philosophy, 
logic, and the classical languages, and at most of them 
university extension courses are being conducted. 

As to daytime education, the number of elementary 
schools inevitably shows an increase, but here it is to 
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be noted that three new open-air schools were estab- 
lished in 1929. The early experiments in open-air 
education were made in adapted private houses, but 
schools definitely planned for the purpose are now on 
the increase. No new secondary schools were opened 
during the year under review, but the list of central 
schools was increased by the addition of five new ones. 
In the provision of selective central schools, and also 
in that of junior technical schools, London has done 
well. Many Londoners who are certainly entitled to an 
opinion regret that London has not been equally to the 
fore in the matter of nursery schools in the poorer 
districts, and that London’s promising beginning of 
day continuation schools had to be abandoned. 

One part of the London County Council’s multi- 
farious educational activities deserves special mention 
in this Journal, although it is only barely referred to 
in the Annual Report. We mean the Council's scheme of 
lectures and classes for teachers. The Council pursues 
the wise policy of offering abundant facilities whereby 
the teachers in its service may be able to keep abreast 
of modern educational developments, and to study 
problems which affect the schools directly or indirectly, 
under guidance which is always competent and some- 
times distinguished. During the session 1928-29, as 
many as II5 courses were arranged in a large variety of 
subjects, and for these courses there were no fewer than 
13,640 applicants. Even allowing for the size of the 
London teaching service, these figures speak for them- 
selves, both with regard to the Council’s efforts and 
with regard to the response of the teachers. 


Occasional Notes 


WE regret very much that Sir Charles Trevelyan 
has felt it incumbent upon him to resign the 
presidency of the Board of Education. With the politi- 
cal reasons which actuated him we have 
Ad li in this place no concern, and it is not 
yan. ; 
our business to discuss Sir Charles’s 
dictum that the crisis requires big Socialistic measures 
as the only hope, rather than painful and ineffective 
economies. He points out, that the rejection by the 
House of Lords of the Education Bill has blocked the 
main line of effective advance, and that he cannot 
anticipate that he could get the consent of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to introduce free secondary 
education, “ which is the other big thing which we 
ought to be doing.” In all this, there is evidence that 
Sir Charles is deeply hurt at the failure of the Bill, and 
all educationists will sympathize with him in this 
respect, for their own hopes have suffered a like dis- 
appointment. His enthusiasm was undoubted, and if 
recent events have for the moment prevented the 
fulfilment of his desires, he can rest assured that this 
fulfilment is only postponed. We are particularly 
interested in the prominence he gives to the question 
of free secondary education, a matter which may be 
expected to receive a good deal of discussion directly 
economic conditions improve. In welcoming Mr. H. B. 
Lees-Smith, the Postmaster-General, who has been 
appointed to fill the vacant post, we can only express 
the hope that he will prove to be no less efficient than 
his predecessor. And we are not disposed to believe 
that Sir Charles Trevelyan has permanently retired 
from educational work. 


U NDER this heading the New Statesman and Nation, 
in its first issue after the amalgamation, discusses 
educational prospects. Starting from the point of view 
that all unprejudiced opinion favours 

ae a leaving age certainly not below 15, 

` it appears that if a new Bill is to be 
introduced it is necessary either to reach a religious 
concordat in advance or to bring forward a Bill based 
definitely on full public control of post-primary edu- 
cation without regard for sectarian claims. The second 
of these alternatives is favoured, on the ground that 
although the dual system is established in primary 
schools, it is quite another matter to perpetuate it in 
the Hadow or secondary schools. The late Bill was one 
for extending elementary education rather than for 
developing secondary education, and in devising a new 
plan for secondary education the question must be 
considered de novo, with reference to the interests of the 
children. We shall not, it is said, get sound reform by 
deferring overmuch to sectarian claims, and unless the 
secular solution is applied to the new post-primary 
schools, either the standard will be inferior to that of 
secondary schools or the State will have to subsidize 
sectarian education to such an extent as to leave no 
justification for its continued independence. These 
views, clear cut as they are, cannot be expected to 
conciliate the friends of sectarian education. In the 
present political circumstances the introduction of a 
new Bill does not appear to be very probable, and the 
likelihood is that the opportunity for passing a simple 
measure merely raising the age—the course we our- 
selves advocated—has been lost for the present. In 
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fact, educationists have abundant opportunity at the 
moment for exercising the virtues of faith and hope, 
notwithstanding the intimation that the School Age 
Bill is to be re-introduced. 


r is worthy of note that a number of local education 
authorities, in responding to the request of the 
Association of Education Committees that they should 
The Burnham EXPTESS an opinion as to the desirability 
Scale. of terminating the Burnham award on 
March 31, 1932, have given an affirma- 
tive answer with considerable reservations. It is true 
that the great majority wish the requisite notice to be 
given, but some of these expressly state that they do nct 
favour a reduction of salaries, though they think that 
certain anomalies should be dealt with. To take an 
example of an authority opposed to the giving of notice, 
we may refer to Accrington, where Councillor Dawson 
said he was opposed to reductions, and pointed out 
that teachers did not begin to earn until after they were 
trained, at the age of 22. At Birkenhead, the decision 
to give notice was carried only by the casting vote of 
the chairman, and several authorities have taken pains 
to make it clear that in voting for giving notice they 
are not committing themselves to any approval of 
attacks on salaries. Of these we may direct attention 
to Jarrow, where the Chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee spoke strongly against consenting to any reduc- 
tion. There appears to be a widespread recognition 
of the value of national bargaining, and a desire to 
foster the maintenance of cordial relations between 
teachers and local authorities. While we are aware that 
there is in some quarters a demand for reductions, we 
have also reason to believe that teachers consider the 
present scales inadequate. It therefore seems to us, now 
that notice has been given, that the two panels might 
well devote their main attention to the removal of 
anomalies, without attempting at this stage any drastic 
alterations in the scales themselves. 


THE proposal of the Association of Education Com- 
mittees that a day should be set aside in each year 
in all schools for the purpose of propagating the ideals 
`of peace, is one likely to meet with 
general acceptance. The only valid 
objection that can perhaps be made 
will come from those who believe that the ideals of 
peace should so permeate the whole teaching throughout 
the year that to set aside a special day for the purpose 
is unnecessary, and might even provoke that kind of 
veiled resentment that sometimes arises from the con- 
sciousness that definite propaganda is going on. We 
state this view only to add that we do not think it is 
very prevalent. The Association of Education Com- 
mittees thinks that Empire Day would be the most 
convenient for the purpose, but we notice that the 
Headmasters’ Association would prefer Armistice Day, 
on the ground that this day could not always be cele- 
brated for ever in present fashion, and that its gradual 
conversion into a Peace Day would be the best policy, 
especially for schools. The precise day is probably not 
a matter of very much moment, but we trust that the 
possible objection to which we have referred will be 
met by considered attempts to foster peace ideals at 
all times. The exchanges which can now be effected 
between schools in different countries afford fine oppor- 
tunities for the promotion of international friendliness and 


Peace Day. 


understanding, and the informal and casual remarks of a 
teacher in an ordinary lesson may well sow seed which a 
more formal celebration will help to bring to fruition. 


oe defeat of the Government by a majority of four 
in the division on the abolition of university 
representation in Parliament was not unexpected or 
without precedent. Lord Hugh Cecil, 
Rapes neti: Member for Oxford University, moved 
the rejection of this clause in a char- 
acteristic speech, which in itself provided a justification 
for university representation, for it discussed in the 
dry light of science the fundamentals of voting and 
democracy. Voting, he said, was not a right but a public 
function, and the whole theory of equalitarian democracy 
was a delusion. Major Church, a Labour member well- 
known as the Secretary of the Association of Scientific 
Workers, seconded the rejection, an act showing un- 
usual independence. Mr. Clynes, the Home Secretary, 
in defending the abolition, made the surprising sug- 
gestion that the more educated people were .the less 
they required representation in Parliament. Sir Herbert 
Samuel, representing the Liberal point of view, protested 
his love of Oxford, but regretted the introduction of 
party politics into its placid life. 


TTD men live long, it is said. University 
representation has now survived several em- 
bittered attacks. It may survive others, but we 
should welcome a disposition on the 

perei part of the members to consider 
whether the present system of univer- 

sity representation, sanctioned in the unnatural con- 
ditions of 1918, and commingled at that time with such 
unrelated questions as the franchise for women, is the 
best that could be devised. If the principle were defin- 
nitely accepted, would it not be possible to reduce 
somewhat the number of university members? Has 
the system of multi-member constituencies and pro- 
portional representation worked well in practice, and 
alternatively, would a system of single member constitu- 
encies be preferable ? Oxford, Cambridge, and London 
form good constituencies, and it would be possible to 
group the other universities into single-member con- 
stituencies. We throw out this suggestion in the belief 
that the Universities in their hour of victory would be 
well advised to show a conciliatory spirit in this matter. 


WE wonder whether any good purpose is served by 
such articles as that by Mr. James Douglas which 
appeared recently in The Sunday Express. “ Let us,” 
Peres he said, “clean up our old univer- 
the Universities: “ities and our old public schools. Let 
us end the snobbish secrecy which veils 

their scandals and baffles the revolt of fathers and 
mothers against their policy of hushing up every horror 
which wrecks a boy’s life.” He goes on to urge a Labour 
Government to do what he knows a Tory Government 
would never do, and he illustrates his arguments by 
referring to recent tragedies at Cambridge. He wants 
to defy the dons, and he believes that the old public 
schools and the old universities, “ pest-houses of moral 
and mental perversion,” should all be abolished and 
thrown into the national system of education—what- 
ever that means. Now, we have no wish to minimize 
the disturbing effects which recent happenings at 
Cambridge have had upon the public mind, and we are 
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in favour of the most searching inquiries in order that 
responsibility for them may be placed on the right 
shoulders. But to make these distressing incidents the 
subject of an unbalanced and crude attack on univer- 
sities and public schools is to make a journalistic stunt 
of a subject that should be approached in a spirit of 
judicial seriousness. The ordinary student discovers 
when he reaches the university that on the whole he 
finds his level and that a man is taken for what he is. 
Let us by all means consider as seriously as we can 
those aspects of public school and university life that 
need amendment. But let us at the same time en- 
deavour to avoid the apparent inability of Mr. James 
Douglas to see life steadily and see it whole. 


| should be a good omen that the first step towards 
the creation of the new University of London has 
been the ceding to the public of part of Bloomsbury 
site, to form a wide boulevard, 
Malet Street, parallel to Gower Street. 
It points in a north-easterly direction 
tc the graceful cupola of University College, with which 
the University of London as originally established was 
closely associated, and which now forms its largest 
incorporated college. Also the tank, hideous reminder 
of the Great War, has been removed from the site. The 
construction of the widened Malet Street restricts the 
area available for University buildings, but should 
enhance their architectural effect. Visitors to London 
must be struck by the rapidity with which new buildings 
are completed. There appears to be no reason why the 
twenty year dream of a great academic centre in the 
capital of the Empire should not soon be realized. 


London 
University. 


| (Big sess at Leeds University on the Origin of 
Universities, Mr. T. Ll. Humberstone said that 
Leeds was both the cradle and the grave of the federal 
university in England. The idea that 
a single university, the Victoria Univer- 
sity, could be shared by four great 
cities was, he said, peculiarly Victorian, and he did not 
suppose that any member of Leeds University would 
now regret the policy of fissure. Joseph Chamberlain, 
faced with the question whether Birmingham ought to 
possess a university, gave short shrift to the federal 
idea. In 1900, when Birmingham University was 
created, Chamberlain was at the zenith of his political 
influence, and his policy of a separate University for 
Birmingham was accepted by the Privy Council without 
demur. The creation of separate universities for Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Sheffield followed natur- 
ally, though Lord Haldane in his autobiography com- 
ments on the strong opposition offered by Leeds to the 
division of the Victoria University, 


Federal 
Universities. 


M ETHODS of spreading knowledge and teaching the 

geography of our Empire have been much dis- 
cussed, but obviously no method can be more effective 
than direct observation. The sixth 
Public Schools Empire Tour started in 
January under a director, Mr. J. F. M. 
Holland, of Harrow, its destination being the West 
Indian Islands. On their departure from Paddington, 
Dr. Drummond Shiels, Parliamentary Secretary for the 
Colonies, addressed the boys, wisely advising them not 
to be content with seeing the show places but “ to try 
to take some interest in the lives of the common people, 


Empire 
Teaching. 


to speak to them, find out how they lived and what their 
wages were, and in that way to get in touch with reality.” 
This modern counterpart of the Grand Tour cannot fail 
to be educative in the best sense. We can well under- 
stand that the Colonial Office is interested in the tour. 
May it obtain some good recruits for their colonial 
service as one result. | 


A FEW months ago we commented on the absence of 
scientific missionaries of the type of Huxley. If 
we may judge from his broadcast address, Sir Walter 
Morley Fletcher, Secretary of the 
sreaieaens Medical Research Council, is qualified 
"to assume Elijah’s mantle. ‘‘ No 
nation,” he said, “ can prosper to-day under modem 
conditions unless scientific knowledge is effectively 
applied within the machinery of government and at its 
seat of direction.” He pleaded for a “ balanced educa- 
tion,” not for government by specialists; and warned 
the country that ‘“‘ the whole destinies of our Empire 
and the future welfare of this country are gravely 
jeopardized.” We cannot sustain our claim to our 
Colonial Empire unless we can provide the scientific skill 
on which their future development depends. Secondary 
school teachers cannot be reminded too often of the large 
demand for scientific workers within the Empire. 


Ta: correspondence in The Times on the subject of 
the best age for entrance to Public Schools reveals 
considerable differences of opinion. Those who would 
like the age of entry to be reduced 
Age : Entry bring forward the contention that an 
Public saidil: unjustifiable class distinction arises 
because the age of entry to municipal 
schools is lower than that for public schools. The 
general opinion that there should be a break at the 
age of II plus, gives some support to the advocates of 
earlier entry, and the Headmaster of Eton thinks that 
boys of 124 gain rather than lose by their early start. 
An interesting statement was made by the Headmaster 
of St. Peter’s School, York, who said that since the War 
many schools on the Headmasters’ Conference had 
opened their doors to elementary scholars, and that he 
had found that the most successful procedure was to have 
a preparatory or intermediate division in which boys 
had a two years’ course in subjects not taught at 
elementary schools before they entered the public 
school proper. The question is not one on which we 
should care to offer a hasty opinion. One consideration 
is that boys at public schools have a longer school life than 
most boys in municipal secondary schools, but whether 
this fact justifies a later age of entry is another matter. 
While a newspaper correspondence is interesting enough, 
it seems to us that the question might well be thrashed out 
by a committee on which all the various interests could 
be represented. They might not produce a unanimous 
report, but it would probably be well worth reading. 


oe Secretary to the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, in a recent speech, directed attention to the 
serious discrepancy between the numbers of pupils 
who enter the secondary schools and 
the numbers who complete the course. 
This matter was raised on a question 
in the House of Commons by Mr. 
James Scott, the member for Kincardineshire. In reply 
to the question, the Secretary for Scotland made a state- 
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ment giving the figures for all secondary schools under 
public control. The facts are disquieting and must come 
with a shock to the general public. At one end of 
the scale we have schools like the Royal High School of 
Edinburgh and the Morgan Academy, Dundee. In the 
Royal High School the numbers remain practically 
undiminished for the first three years, and one-third 
of the entrants complete the six years’ course. In the 
Morgan Academy one-fourth of those who enrol in the 
first year are still in school at the end of the sixth year. 
At the other end of the scale we have large schools like 
Clydebank High School and Govan High School. In 
Clydebank only one-thirtieth of those who entered the 
school remain to finish the course. In Govan the case 
is much worse. At the end of the third year, four-fifths 
of the entrants have disappeared and not a sixty-fifth 
(10 out of 655) remain to complete the sixth year. 
The Education Department is not entirely blameless 
inthe matter. Its regulations have inevitably brought 
it about that a greater prestige attaches to the 
professional courses in a secondary school than to the 
more practical courses in an advanced division school, 
and parents, with a natural desire to secure the benefits 
of this prestige for their children, have entered them 
for courses for which they are not fitted and which they 
have no intention of pursuing to the end. The remedy 
is in the hands of the Department and the Education 
Committees, but, considering the wastage of public 
money involved, it is long overdue. 


[HE question of establishing a Nursing Home for 
Scottish Teachers has been repeatedly discussed 

by the Benevolent Committee of the Educational 
Institute, but has been finally turned 


Moen down on account of the difficulty 
Teachers: involved in meeting the needs of such 


a widely scattered body. Now, the 
teachers in the Edinburgh district, with a more limited 
circle in view, have taken the matter up and have 
practically completed their arrangements for the estab- 
lishment of a suitable home. The heavy capital expenses 
are being met from the proceeds of £5 debentures 
bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. Subscribers 
pay an entrance fee of 10s., and thereafter an annual 
sum of 15s., and in return for this they are entitled to 
the use of the home for themselves and their dependants 
(all surgical and operating fees included) at a cost of 
four guineas per week. The best surgeons and medical 
specialists in Edinburgh have been retained for the 
purpose, and already a very gratifying response has 
been made to the appeal circulated. Teachers as a 
body subscribe liberally to hospitals and infirmaries, 
but by the force of public opinion they are debarred 
from the use of such institutions. They must therefore, 
when the need arises, face the expenses of the private 
nursing home and the high fees of the skilled surgeon, 
often with crippling effect on their slender resources. 
This may explain the enthusiasm with which the Edin- 
burgh scheme is being taken up. 


A RECENT speech by Sir James Irvine, Principal 
of St. Andrews University, has given rise to a 
good deal of discussion among Scottish schoolmasters. 
He was criticizing the narrow special- 
ism that tends to characterize science 
teaching in our universities, and 
suggested that the science courses in the secondary 
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schools might be broadened with advantage. As it 
stands, the teaching is too closely confined to an over- 
exact study of physics and chemistry, and, Sir James 
argued, the university student would enter on his 
course with a broader outlook if some place had been 
found for the teaching of biology in the school. Physics 
and chemistry have certainly usurped more than a fair 
share of attention in the schools, and the methods by 
which they are studied are too formal, but this, the 
schoolmaster argues, is due to the attitude of the 
university itself. The Education Department is pre- 
pared to encourage any reasonable scheme of science 
teaching, but the Scottish universities have all along 
tended to attach undue weight to physics and chemistry 
as against natural science, and this has tended to dis- 
courage a more liberal science course in the schools. 
Perhaps the Principal’s speech is prophetic of a welcome 
change in university procedure. 


SPEECH on the future of education in Wales 
which was made at Swansea by Sir Percy Watkins, 
Permanent Secretary of the Welsh Department of the 
Board of Education, has attracted a 


Future of er 
great deal of attention in Wales. He 
ere In ‘said that practically the whole of the 


public provision of education stopped 
at about 25 years of age, and that the system was based 
on the assumption that the majority of the young people 
of Wales of the future were sufficiently educated by the 
time they were I4 or 15 years of age. The young 
people between 5 and 25 years of age who were in 
attendance at any kind of school or college represented 
only about 20 per cent of the total population. The 
question for Wales was whether it was really desirous 
of becoming a really well-educated country, and, if so, 
what its attitude was going to be towards the provision 
for children under 5 (about 10 per cent of the population) 
and for adults over 25 (about 70 per cent of the popu- 
lation). He thought that Wales would soon come to 
view the existing provision as being unsatisfactory, 
and that it would first of all become mcre and more 
concerned about the provision of nursery schools or 
classes for children under 5; secondly, they would 
be concerned to develop the existing provision for 
secondary, technical, and university education, and then 
to expand the system of adult education. The leading 
Welsh daily newspaper points out that Sir Percy does 
not give sufficient place to the importance of self- 
education outside the ordinary education system. 


ESPITE industrial distress, the larger urban 
education authorities in Wales are moving, with 
some protests here and there, towards reorganization. 
Few areas have suffered more, in 

Reorganization: recent years, than the Ebbw Vale 
area, and yet its education authority 

has decided to embark on a scheme of reorganization 
estimated to cost £30,000 in capital expenditure. It is 
stated that existing buildings are so dilapidated as to 
be unfit for the purpose for which they were intended 
and to be the worst school buildings in Wales. It had 
been estimated that the new scheme would entail an 
addition of 1s. 2$d. to the elementary education rate, 
but the Welsh Department had intimated that the 
drop in the produce of a penny rate from {£627 to {354 
in the current year would result in increased grants from 
the Board of Education under the Fisher formula and 
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“the grant for necessitous areas. The Breconshire 
Education Committee, in an area which is mainly 
rural and yet has important coal mines, is proceeding 
steadily with proposals for reorganization and for increas- 
ing its provision of secondary school places. It is in 
some of the purely rural areas that a reluctance to move 
forward is being shown. Montgomeryshire originally 
proposed a reorganization scheme estimated to cost over 
£100,090 ; this scheme was reduced later by about a 
quarter and was estimated to involve an increase of 7d. 
to the rate for elementary education. Now the friends 
of economy have been encouraged by recent speeches 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and have resolved 
““not to submit a programme at the present time.” It is 
believed that this decision will be followed up by similar 
decisions by other rural authorities where antipathy to 
the decapitation of rural schools and anxiety as to the 
cost of transportation are proving hard to remove. 


T prospectus of the Summer School to be held at 
Coleg Harlech, the Adult Education College for 
Wales, is a clear indication not only of the increased 
demand for a type of adult education 
EA which goes beyond the ordinary tutorial 
i class, but also of the fact that the 
demand is becoming increasingly diversified. No longer 
does the term adult education connote, in the public 
mind, merely industrial history and economics—subjects 
of interest to the budding industrial lead. This summer 
there are to be courses on Welsh literature and drama, 
international relations, psychology, &c. These courses 
last for about a week, and the tutors regard it as one 
of their prime duties to pick out and train potential 
tutors and leaders of discussion groups. A course 
which will be of particular interest will be the Rural 
Week, in which subjects like literature, drama, and 
social history—subjects which have always been of 
supreme interest to the lettered peasantry of Wales— 
will be dealt with. Harlech continues to enlist more 
and more support, particularly from local education 
authorities in Wales, some of which give scholarships or 
bursaries to the college. Another promising sign is 
the appearance of a new quarterly called “ Cambria,” 
described as “ A Journal of Adult Education and Social 
Service in Wales.” ‘“‘Cambria’’ will attempt to help 
the co-ordination of educational and social endeavour in 
Wales—and particularly in South Wales—by including 
authoritative articles on all cultural movements at 
home and abroad. It will endeavour to reveal to the 
isolated student sources of knowledge which are avail- 
able in Wales, but of which he may be unaware; it 
will give information about social movements which 
have been of great value elsewhere and which may serve 
Wales well when adapted to her circumstances. 


ee Department of Education announces that the 
examinations for the Intermediate and Leaving 
Certificates for Irish secondary schools will, in 1932, 
be held within the period beginning 

on May 31 and ending on June &. 

tld a aah The ion to put ihe ee eee 

* forward by about a week and a half is 

due to the Eucharistic Congress, which 

will be held in Dublin, beginning on June 22. An 
enormous influx of visitors is expected for this event, 
for which the existing hotels will be quite inadequate, 
and it is hoped that accommodation may be made 


available by the closing of most of the Roman Catholic 
schools and colleges at an earlier date than usual. It 
is not clear, however, that the examinations need have 
been placed at quite so early a date. If they were to 
end a week later the schools could still have been closed 
in time. In any case, the decision is the culmination of 
the tendency to begin the examinations earlier each 
year. Most of the Irish secondary schools close shortly 
after the examinations, and the result is an undue 
lengthening of the summer holidays. Instead of a 
reasonable seven or eight weeks, nine is now fairly 
normal, and in 1932 it will be worse. Happily, however, 
Easter falls very early next year, so that the summer 
term will not be very much shorter than usual. 


HE Minister of Education, Lord Charlemont, 
announces that a further reduction in the salaries 

of National teachers, on grounds of economy, will be 
necessary in the coming financial year. 


Salaries and Naturally, this decision has been 

A aie received with much protest. In 1920 
Ireland. an agreement was made on behalf of 

the teachers with the Imperial Govern- 

ment. Their representatives were asked whether the 


teachers wished for a lower scale of a permanent nature 
or for a higher scale, fluctuating in accordance with the 
cost of living. They selected the lower scale, which 
was intended to be permanent, and yet five years ago, 
in response to another movement for economy, their 
salaries were reduced by 7 per cent. In view of these 
two previous agreements further reduction will meet 
with considerable resistance, although it is difficult to 
see how, if the Government is determined, it can have 
any success. The Northern National teachers also 
labour under a grievance which they do not share with 
those of any other part of the British Isles in the matter 
of civic rights. It is true that they are now allowed to 
attend political meetings, though without taking any 
active part; but no teacher may be elected to an 
public board or to Parliament. The regulation (88 B) 
was withdrawn by the late Commissioners of National 
Education in 1920. When the Free State Government 
was established it allowed the freedom of teachers to 
remain. The Northern Government, however, revived 
the rule. It has not been apparent in England or the 
Free State that the grant of full civic liberty to primary 
teachers has interfered with the work of education. 


Al present the secondary course in the Irish Free 
State is divided into a four years’ Intermediate 
Certificate course, followed by a two years’ Leaving 
Certificate course. The Leaving Certifi- 

i cate is of considerable difficulty, and 

` ofa rather higher standard than most 
Matriculation Examinations. But a serious defect is 
making itself felt in that there is no examination for 
pupils who leave school at the end of their fifth year, 
and at about the age of 17—nothing, in other words, 
corresponding to the School Certificate. The Leaving 
Certificate is too difficult, and the Intermediate Certifi- 
cate too simple to serve as the kind of school leaving 
certificate which many boys require on entering business 
and for professional purposes. Something ought cer- 
tainly to be done to meet the need. An unauthorized 
body of teachers is attempting to establish Irish Inter- 
mediate Locals to fill the gap, but as there is no official 
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authority behind them, their useful purpose will be 
confined to providing the schools with test examina- 
tions. A few schools submit pupils for such examinations 
as Oxford and Cambridge Locals, but the courses for 
these present some difficulty, as they vary in important 
respects from Irish courses. The Department might 
well take this difficulty into consideration. Possibly 
it might be met by dividing the Leaving Certificate into 
two parts, one of a general character to be taken at 
the end of the fifth year, and the other, more specialized, 
a year later. 


R. HENRY G. DOWLING, who is chief decorative 
adviser ‘to John Line & Sons, Ltd., has recently 
delivered a lecture on the relation of art to industry, in 
the course of which he said that official 
sar a inquiry ought to be undertaken into 
our system of art teaching. Mr. 
Moody, the Principal of the Hornsey School of Art, in 
his address at the annual meeting of the National 
Society of Art Masters, said that “ opportunity and 
equipment must be given to the art schools to educate 
on a very broad basis, and for all manner of callings, 
if we were to have the best artists and craftsmen for 
industry that the country could produce.” The evidence 
of these two authorities, one representing the schools 
and the other industry, seems to show that there is still 
very much to be done to improve the co-operation of 
the schools with the manufacturers. Mr. Dowling 
tells us that, unwilling as we may be to acknowledge it, 
other nations have much to teach us in art education, 
and we must be prepared to scrap old formulae which 
are obsolete. There has been in the past much aesthetic 
wastage, but the modern schools of art are becoming 
alive to the needs of industry. There is much truth in 
this. Some thirty years ago the schools, speaking 
generally, though with a few notable exceptions, such 
as Birmingham and Leicester, catered almost exclusively 
for the training of teachers, or for the would-be painter 
or sculptor, and, worst of all, for the mere dilletante. 


D Germany, the art schools, which are to be found in 
all the chief towns, are important media for the 
equipment of German industry, enabling it to obtain 
world markets by means of the 

ndut, artistic excellence of its manufactured 
articles. But it is to Sweden more 

than any other country that Mr. Dowling would 
direct our attention as affording testimony to the value 
of art to industry. It is futile for art masters in Great 
Britain to allege that manufacturers are unsympa- 
thetic to the work that is being done in the schools. 
Alert business men are always ready to consider sugges- 
tions which would lead to industrial success. Art schools 
are needed, controlled by men who are determined to 
instil the pride of craftsmanship into the life of the 
community, and an official inquiry should be welcomed. 


THE Cambridge University Appointments Board is 
able to report a slight increase—to 501—in the 
number of appointments obtained, a creditable result 

in view of prevailing industrial con- 


Peep pte re ditions. Few firms, it is reported, are 
Board. adopting a policy of development, and 


= some have been obliged to suspend 
their usual recruitment. The Board has always given 
attention to appointments abroad, governmental, indus- 


trial, and educational. We are pleased to learn that the 
Board has not found it necessary to encourage narrow 
specialization of studies, expressing the sound view that 
the student should be allowed to follow his bent; and 
it is a tribute both to the common sense of the employers 
and to the efficiency of Cambridge education that this 
policy has proved successful for so many years. The 
good all-round man still finds an outlet both at home 
and in our scattered Empire. 


IR CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON'S address to 
the Science Masters Association, to which we 
referred briefly at the time of its delivery, is printed $» 
extenso in the School Science Review. 
yes ls It will assuredly take rank as one of 
the best addresses of its kind. For has 
not the moment arrived when it is reasonable to ask 
ourselves whether the victory for which Huxley fought 
has made us a scientific nation, the grand objective of 
the best scientific minds of the seventies ? Or are we 
breeding a race of “illiterate and permature specialists ” ? 
The address is an outspoken criticism of our educational 
methods, by no means unfriendly to science. The 
omission of biology from the science curriculum, Sir 
Charles suggested, was “ a crime against science.” And 
his protest, not against scholarships, but against com- 
petition for scholarships, with all its effects in further- 
ing “illiterate and premature specialists,” was most 
timely. We would suggest, however, that his faith in 
the Royal Society as a reforming body qualified “ to 
determine of what science really ought to consist ” is 
childlike. More practicable is the proposal that science 
masters should confer with the universtities “to put 
the scholarship business on a new, rational, and really 
educational basis.” 


IR CHARLES ROBERTSON’S references to “ the 
Brahmins of Classical Humanism,” forced “ by 
those able and devoted teachers of chemistry and 
physics” to admit the derided un- 
touchables of science as equal fellow- 
citizens in the polity of the school 
world, also suggests an immature outlook on life and 
reality. Is it not a curious fact that the increase in the 
number of scientifically-trained students has not implied 
a corresponding increase in the number of such students 
holding responsible positions in ‘public life and the 
educational world ? The “able and devoted teachers 
of chemistry and physics ’’ who have brought about the 
revolution by which Sir Charles refers, do not often find 
themselves promoted to the headship of their schools. 
In the Civil Service the same disparity of status is a 
subject to continual criticism. The classical humanist 
may accept the scientific man as a fellow-citizen, but 
he shows no disposition to go tiger-hunting with him. 


Hegemony 
of Classics 


R. FRANK FLETCHER, Headmaster of Charter- 
house, has contributed to The Times a spirited 
protest against the increasing specialization for science 
scholarships at the older universities. 
He recalls the resolution adopted by 
the Headmasters’ Conference on this 
subject last December, and the representations pre- 
viously made to science tutors at Oxford and Cambridge, 
whose replies were “ very unsatisfactory.” What more 
can we do, Mr. Fletcher asked. His clarion call produced 
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one reply from a university professor, Prof. A. V. Hill, 
of University College, London, who thinks that the 
“ general paper ” at scholarship examinations is usually 
not taken seriously, and that a better test would be a 
qualifying examination in literature, language, or 
history. Mr. W. A. Knight, speaking for the smaller 
schools, suggests that a fair proportion of the available 
scholarships should be reserved for a wider curriculum. 
It is obvious that if specialization is allowed a free rein, 
the smaller schools, which have in the past sent many 
brilliant scholars to the universities, will be driven off 
the field—a most unfortunate result. 


Vee election of Mrs. Leah Manning, president of the 
National Union of Teachers, as Labour Member of 
Parliament for East Islington, will be welcomed by 
Aa iai teachers, apart from their political 
Manning M.P. affiliations, for it cannot be said that 
i ` the teaching profession is at present 
over-represented in Parliament. There was a time well 
within living memory when the interests of elementary 
schools were powerfully championed in Parliament by 
members of the calibre of Dr. Macnamara, Mr. Yoxall, 
and Mr. Ernest Gray. If to-day there may appear to be 
less need for the vigorous fighting of pre-War days, a 
crisis may arise at any moment. Mrs. Leah Manning 
brings first-hand knowledge of the work of our schools, 
and her election as an advocate of the policy of raising 
the school age at the moment when the Bill was rejected 
by the House of Lords is significant. 


UR prognostication last month that the Minister for 
War would prescribe an age limit for admission to 
the junior division of the Officers Training Corps in 
Officers public schools has proved true, and 
Training Corps. the age of 15 has been officially 
adopted, presumably with the consent 
of the school authorities consulted by the Minister. 
Why this question was left originally to the decision of 
the public school authorities is difficult to surmise, for 
there are obvious objections to allowing immature boys 
to undergo the rigours of camp training and of military 
discipline. The effect of the new policy will be to reduce 
considerably the strength of some of the school con- 
tingents, in some cases possibly to the extent of making 
any real military training impracticable. This may cause 
the disbandment of contingents in some of the smaller 
schools. At present the strength of the junior division is 
28,000 cadets with nearly 700 officers. 


E have received from the International Bureau 

of Education at Geneva three interesting specimens 
of its publications. The one entitled “ Some Methods 
Employed in the Choice of Books for 
Children’s Libraries” presents in- 
formation obtained by the Bureau, 
and gives an international biblio- 
graphy of the subject. Another pamphlet, written by 
the Director of Secondary Education in Rumania, deals 
with “la pédagogie de la paix” as it appears in his 
country. He wisely says that in a country where 
circumstances cause it to be ceaselessly on the watch 
against attack, a purely pacifist propaganda will with 
difficulty find a place in the schools. Still another 
and a larger pamphlet reports the results of conferences 
held at Geneva last summer on how best to make known 
the League of Nations and to develop the spirit of 
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international co-operation. Many interesting sugges- 
tions may be found in this report, as, for example, 
Prof. Piaget's notes on the growth of a child’s sense of 
justice, and the best means of furthering that growth. 


HE memorandum of the Executive Committee of 
the National Council of Evangelical Free Churches 
on building grants to denominational schools draws 
attention to the departure from pre- 
Crane cedent which such grants would imply. 
To aid denominational schools by 
grants in respect of the education provided therein is a 
principle which has gained fairly general acceptance if 
we may judge from the disappearance of “ passive 
resistance.” But to add to the value of the property 
of the owners of these schools, even if such property is 
held under trusts, raises an issue of a different character. 
As the Committee point out, ‘‘ these buildings would 
receive greatly enhanced value at the public cost.” The 
Committee also discusses the difficulties relating to the 
appointment of teachers and the character of the reli- 
gious teaching in single school areas. These last questions 
raised heated controversy in 1902, but have been 
quiescent in recent years, and this is evidence that the 
concordat of 1902 has worked well. 


HE Leeds Education Committee has issued a most 
attractive book of photographs showing various 
parts of the exhibition of craftwork done in the elemen- 
tary schools of the city, and visited 


Craftwork in bv H.R.H. Pri M -a October 
y A.I. rincess ary in 
Elementary jst. An exhibition of this kind, if 


all the arrangements are carefully 
made, is calculated to serve an excellent purpose, by 
spreading a knowledge of some of the best things that 
are being done in the schools. Many teachers appear 
to have visited the exhibition, and they will welcome 
this booklet, which is a souvenir of an occasion to which 
every elementary school of Leeds contributed. The 
illustrations, with attached notes, indicate what may 
be achieved by children of different ages, and may well 
prove useful in the development of craftwork in the 
schools of Leeds and elsewhere. 


W E are pleased to call attention to the enterprise 
of Messrs. Evans Bros., in issuing the first of their 
new quarterly extra numbers of ‘‘ Pictorial Education, 
Pictorial in which pictures in colour are pro- 
lustration Vided for school use. This first number 
contains the work of four distinguished 
painters of historical subjects, who have painted specially 
for this number a panel of pictures depicting domestic 
life through twenty centuries of British history. The 
coloured reproductions are so extremely good that 
the publishers’ enterprise deserves every success. In 
addition, the issue contains a large map showing the 
season’s activities all over the world, and two eight-pas® 
illustrated booklets bearing on the map and the pictures. 
This quarterly extra number may be obtained for a 
shilling. 


The Spring List issued by Messrs. GEorGE G. HARRAP & CO.» 
LTD., is occupied largely by fiction, but among the forthcom 5 
publications we notice a short history of mathematics by VT 
Vera Sanford, a history of geographical discovery by Mr. J. ^. < 
Baker, and a work on educational psychology by Mr. James >: 
Ross. There are also some books on the theatre and acting 
which will interest amateurs as well as professionals. 
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MACMILLAN 


MACMILLAN’S TEACHING IN PRACTICE 


A New Encyclopaedia of Teaching. Edited by E. J. S. LAY. 


In 6 Illustrated Vols. and a Portfolio containing over 170 Class Illustrations of which 20 will be in 
' full colour. Price £6. 
Arrangements can be made for the purchase of this set on Instalment Terms. 
Apply for full Prospectus. 


GERMAN POETRY FOR STUDENTS 
Chosen by A. WATSON BAIN, M.A. l 
XVIII. + 236 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Containing 167 Poems (of which 14 are Sonnets) by eighty poets from Luther to the present day, 
including a considerable amount of recent and copyright work, together with 2r Verse Translations 
by Longfellow, Sir Theodore Martin, the Editor, and others. 


BY THE SAME EDITOR. 
FRENCH POETRY FOR STUDENTS. Suitable for Advanced Courses and Scholarship Candidates. Fourth 


Impression. 38. 6d. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Suitable for Pupils from 12 to 16. Fourth Impression. 1s. 6d. 
FRENCH POETRY FOR CHILDREN. With 8 Illustrations by Katie Giippon. Suitable for Private and 


Preparatory Schools. 1s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SIMPLIFIED FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS 


By RANKIN WENLOCK. 
Third Book. 2s. 6d. 


INTEREST AND ABILITY IN READING 


By ARTHUR I. GATES, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, Teacher’s College, Columbia University. 


Illustrated, 6s. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF IRISH HISTORY 
By JAMES CARTY, M.A. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 


Book III. From the Flight of the Earls to the Act of 
Union (1800). 


Paper, Is. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S GENERAL AND REGIONAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF IRELAND 


By T. J. DUNNE, F.R.Econ.S. 


Illustrated, with Maps, Diagrams, &c. For Primary 
and Secondary Schools. 


Paper, Is. 3d. 


WOODWORK 
An Art Craft for Senior Schools. By T. BURBIDGE. 
Illustrated, 5s. 
WA handbook which embodies in detail the practical experience of 


a teacher of handwork, its scope being confined entirely to woodcraft 
suitable for the training and development of boys from 11 to 15 years. 


First Books of Literature. 


CHAUCER 


By ALFRED W. POLI.ARD, General Editor of the 
Globe Chaucer. 
2s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO VECTOR ANALYSIS 


With many fully worked Examples and some 
Applications to Dynamics and Physics. 


By L. R. SHORTER, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
8s. 6d. net. 


ADVANCED CALCULUS 


A sequel to an Elementary Treatise on the Calculus. 


By the late GEORGE A. GIBSON, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Emeritus Professor of Mathematics, 
University of Glasgow. 


20s. net. 


Second Edition, thoroughly revised and brought up to date 


TREATISE ON PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
Edited by Prof. HUGH S. TAYLOR, D.Sc. 
Second Edition. 


2 vols. Illustrated. 30s. net each. 


This second edition takes full account of the important develop- 
ments in several branches of the sut.ject that have taken place since 
the first edition appeared. 


NEW PRACTICAL PHYSICS 
Fundamental Principles and Applications to Daily Life. 
By Prof. N. H. BLACK and Prof. H. N. DAVIS. 
7s. 6d. 


Also New Laboratory Experiments in Practical 
Physics to accompany same. 


Bv Prof. N. H. BLACK. 
58. 


*.* Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue post free on aptlication. 
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Holiday Courses, Conferences, and Tours 


Hotipay CoursEs IN EvuROPE, 1931.—The League of Nations 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation has, for the third time, 
compiled an annual list of holiday courses. The list gives, in 
tabular form, particulars of 119 courses for university students 
expressly organized for foreigners. The courses are distributed 
through fifteen countries. Copies can be obtained from Humphrey 
Milford, London, 1s. French and German editions have also 
been prepared. 


% $ $ 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. —The League of 
Nations Union is organizing a party to leave London, on June 6, 
for Geneva to study the work of the Conference. Application for 


further details should be made to 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, 
S.W. 1. 


HISTORY OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY.—The Second Inter- 
national Congress of the History of Science and Technology will 
take place in London from Monday, June 29, to Friday, July 3, 
1931, with the Science Museum, South Kensington, as its head- 
quarters. Dr. Charles Singer will be the President. The pro- 
gramme will include morning sessions for the presentation and 
discussion of communications on the history of science and 
technology, afternoon visits to Kew Gardens, Down House, 
Greenwich, Barbers Hall, the Royal College of Physicians, the 
British Museum, the Natural History Museum, and the National 
Portrait Gallery, excursions to Oxford and Cambridge and 
social engagements in the evenings. Further particulars can be 
obtained from the Honorary Secretary of the Congress, H. W. 
Dickinson, the Science Museum, South Kensington, London, 
S.W. 7. 

s s s 

FRENCH AT LA SORBONNE, Paris.—Special Summer Courses 
in the French language are to be held at La Sorbonne, Paris, in 
two sessions: (1) from July 5 to August 24, and (2) from 
August 2 to August 30, the second session being a shortened one. 
The courses are divided into three main portions, the first of 
which comprises either six or four weeks’ preparation work in 
the University, coupled with afternoon visits to places of interest 
in Paris. The second portion consists of thirty-six more ad- 
vanced afternoon lectures on prominent present-day questions 
involving literature, politics, and economics. The third portion 
consists of a journey, in a small group, into Western France, 
occupying eight days. The shorter course, however, does not 
include the journey. Full particulars may be obtained from 
M. Henri Goy, Directeur du Bureau des Renseignements Scien- 
tifiques, Université de Paris, la Sorbonne, rue des Ecoles, Paris 


(5e). 


e e e 
HoLipDAY COURSE AT CLERMONT.—The summer course 
organized by the University of Clermont from July 15 to 


August 31 is primarily intended for those students who wish 
to improve their French and who desire to learn more about the 
country. The subjects taught fall into four main divisions: 
Practical French, French literature, French civilization, and 
the history and geography of Auvergne. Ample provision is made 
for the students’ spare hours, including excursions, sports, 
dances, and amateur theatricals, and a residential college is 
available for accommodation. A pamphlet giving full particulars 
is available and may be obtained from the Secrétariat des Cours 
de Vacances, Faculté des Lettres, 4 Rue Pascal, Clermont- 
Ferrand (Puy-de-Dôme), France. The director of the course 
will be in London until April 13, and communications may be 
addressed to him at 185 Queen's Gate. 


+ + * 


SUMMER SESSION FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS AT MapriIp.—The 
twentieth course of study for foreign students at Madrid, under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Public Education and Fine Arts, 
will be held this year from July 10 to August 6. The general 
course will include an historical survey of the Spanish language 
and literature, lectures on Spanish phonetics, practical classes 
in reading, conversation and pronunciation, and an outline of 
the history of Spanish civilization. In addition, a number of 
special optional courses have also been arranged, and a 
practical course for beginners in elementary grammar and 
composition. Various certificates will be awarded upon exam- 
ination. For a detailed programme of the courses, and par- 
ticulars of fees, accommodation, registration, and excursions, 
application should be made to the Secretario de los Cursos para 
Extranjeros, Centro de Estudios Hist¢ricos, Medinaceli, 4, 
Madrid, Spain. 


MoRE Courses AT MADRID.—The Central University of Spain 
also announces a vacation course at Madrid from August 3 to 
29. Among the large number of subjects included in the pro- 
gramme are the language, geography, history, literature, art, 
and music of Spain. Luxurious accommodation is provided at 
the University Hostel for Students, and numerous excursions 
will be arranged. All further information regarding the course 
may be had from Don Lucio Gil y Fagoaga, Catedratico-Director 
del Curso de Vacaciones de la Universidad Central, Reyes 2, 
Madrid, Spain. 

* $ bs 

SUMMER COURSES AT SANTANDER.—The Society of Menendez 
y Pelayo is again offering a course for foreign students interested 
in the language, literature, art, history, and customs of Spain, 
and wishing to gain further knowledge of Spanish culture, to 
be held at Santander from August 1 to 31. To this end the 
programme comprises a general course in reading, analysis, and 
composition, special courses in phonetics, classical poetry, and 
the Spanish novel, visits, and excursions. An illustrated pros- 
pectus of the course can be obtained from the Biblioteca de 
Menéndez Pelayo, Santander, Spain. 

$ s s 


SUMMER COURSES IN Jaca.— Students wishing to have first- 
hand contact with the language and literature of Spain, and 
also to gain acquaintance with her beautiful surroundings, 
could not do better than participate in the summer courses 
which the University of Saragossa is holding at Jaca for the 
fifth year from July 1 to August 31, 1931. The very inter- 
esting programme arranged includes elementary and advanced 
courses in the Spanish language; lectures on the Spanish 
literature of the Golden Age (sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies) and also on contemporary literature ; studies in Spanish 
art and culture, law and history. Adequate accommodation 
for the students is provided at reasonable cost in a hostel situated 
at the edge of the city, and numerous excursions to places of 
beauty and interest are features of the course. Full details of 
instruction and terms are given in an illustrated pamphlet, 
which may be had on application from the University of Sara- 
gossa, Spain. 

$ * * 

ITALIAN SUMMER CoursEs.—-The Royal Italian University 
for Foreigners at Perugia announces a series of vacation courses 
from July 1 to September 30, 1931. The programme of the 
courses includes Advanced Culture (politics, history, literature, 
art, and scientific thought in Italy); Etruscology; the Italian 
language (divided into English, French, and German sections) 
and Italian literature, political history and the history of 
art. Examinations will be held at the end of the session and 
diplomas awarded qualifying students to teach Italian abroad. 
Students are granted reductions on the Italian railways and 
free entrance to royal galleries, museums, and libraries. In 
addition excursions to the historical artistic cities of the neigh- 
bourhood will take place. All correspondence with reference 
to the courses should be addressed to Segreteria della Regia 
Universita per Stranieri, Palazzo Gallenga, Perugia, Italy. 

* * * 


VACATION COURSES AT BEsAncon.—-The University of Besancon 
has now for many years arranged interesting and informative 
summer courses for foreign students. The subjects for study 
this year are Classical and contemporary literature, French 
geography and history, and French thought, art, and politics. 
The programme has been arranged for July, August, and Sep- 
tember, but the courses will probably continue throughout 
October. The University awards a diploma of French study to 
those successful at a written and oral examination. Facilities 
are also granted to students to attend the University during 
the ordinary academic vear. Inquiries with reference to the 
courses should be addressed to M. le professeur Louis Villat, 
secrétaire général du Comité de Patronage, Faculté des Lettres, 
30 rue Mégevand, Besancon (Doubs}, and regarding accommo- 
dation to the Commissaire administratif du Comité de Patronage, 
M. E. Cornu, 6 Grande-Rue, Besançon. 


Through the kindness of a well-known firm of motor-car 
manufacturers, who presented a car engine to the school, the 
boys of Ninian Park Boys School, Cardiff, have been enabled 
to have demonstrations on the mechanism and working of an 
internal-combustion engine. 
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EVERYTHING FOR STUDENTS AND BOOK-LOVERS. 


LAMLEY & CO. 


The South Kensington Bookshop, 
1,3, and 5 Exhibition Road, London, S.W.7 
Telephone: Kensington 1276. Established 1875. 


Booksellers and Publishers 


We endeavour to keep not only the books of the moment, 
ali to represent the literature of our time in its various 
aspects. We can obtain scientific works published here or 
abroad, and keep a large stock ck of textbooks and all the 
various requisites for Science and Art Students, and 
Stationery. 


We also undertake PRINTING, TYPEWRITING, and BOOKBINDING 


The Royal Cripples’ Hospital, Northfield, Birmingham 


Training School for Orthopzedic Nurses, Masseuses, and 
Medical Gymnasts 


ae school is situated in a ype pase They toys the town, and accepts 
of good education over 18 y e trained during four years 
Ee tee are Pee and for “the he Content bey Medical Electricity Examina- 
tion of Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. Excellent 
experience is obtained in all the departments of the hospital, and in the out- 
patient department of the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham. 


Lectures are gre by trained teachers. Additional lectures are given by 
members of the Honorary Staffs of both hospitals ; also a course of demonstrations 
of dissected parts at the Birmingham disag 

Probationer Nurses are t when they are concentrating o 
the examinations of the at Rp vet Boets 6 Massage and Medical Gympa; 
when they are given free tuition in lieu of this. 

An 18-months’ course when resident or pr -resident students are prepared for 
the examinations of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics 


re a also arranged. Tuition Fees : £70, non-resident. Board fees are paid by 
ent students aad a reduction is then made i in tuition fees. 


For prospectus apply to: 
THE MATRON, The Woodlands, Bristol Road, Northfield. 


TYPE IT— 
DON’T WRITE IT 


ROYAL and CORONA PORTABLE (2”: , 
TYPEWRITERS FOR DAY 


A new Royal or Corona Portable 
Typewriter is yours for 15/- per 
month. These machines are the 
finest on the eei an and guaranteed 
to give you complete satisfaction. 
We have sold many to School- 


them. Write for illustrated pam- 
phlets, sent free, or call when you 
are in Liverpool. 


LONGMORE’S 
41B North John Street, Liverpool ŞS 


Established over 
30 years 


FOR 
SCHOOLS, = 
HALLS, ZEA 90 


CHURCHES, ' Samples sent 
on approval 


Catalogues Free 


H. ANDERSON 


Chair Works, STOKENCHURCH, BUCKS. 


Telegrams : Anderson, Chairs, Stokenchurch Telephone : Radnage 17 
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HIGH, GRADE 


STATIONERY 


The E.S.A. Stationery i is made of.a superior quality 


Esparto Paper, in g stance, with a smooth 
writing surface on both sides. Uniformity in successive 
supplies is assured. 

Exercise Books bound in strong 


Bright Attractive Covers 


in several ranges of pleasing, artistic colours. The 
stock Books are neatly printed, but when books are 
made to order customer's own crest and name of school 
can be printed as required. 


EXERCISE BOOKS 40 pages 
range from 10s. 9d. per gross. 


School Stationery 


Abundant Stocks available : 
EXERCISE BOOKS. NOTEBOOKS. 
DRAWING BOOKS. SCIENCE BOOKS. 


LOOSE-LEAF BOOKS. MUSIC BOOKS. 
ROUGH NOTES. GEOGRAPHY BOOKS. 
FOOLSCAP PAPER. DRAWING PAPER, 

BLOTTING BOOKS. PAINTING BOOKS. 

Samples Free to Principals. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


of all publishers in Stock. Orders can usually be 
dispatched from this Stock by return. Best Discounts. 


THE E.S.A. SUPPLIES 


Everything for Schools Promptly 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 High Holborn, 
LONDON, W.C. 1 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


INDIA 


An outstanding educational event is the First All-Asia 
Educational Conference, held in Benares in 
Goce: December, lasting six days, and attended by 
more than 10,000 delegates (some reports say 
15,000) from every part of India, and from Ceylon, Japan, and 
China. Associated States (without delegates) were Burma, 
Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, Persia, Syria, Iraq, Palestine, 
Transjordania, and Egypt. The chief sponsors were the All- 
India Teachers’ Federation (now in its sixth year) and the World 
Federation. The two hundred papers submitted covered a vast 
field, including, in addition to Moral and Religious Education, 
the Montessori Method, and other universal problems, ancient 
and modern, Education in India and the National Conscious- 
ness, Ancient Indian Education (by Dr. Annie Besant), and 
Oriental Classics. There were, of course, the usual addresses, 
inaugural, welcoming, presidential, and valedictory, all by 
distinguished Indians. Politics were ruled out, but in view of 
the tense situation we may quote from the various utterances 
a few sentences not without a political tinge. The language 
throughout was English. 

The patron-in-chief was the Maharajah Sir Prabhu Narayan 
Singh (regarded by some as “ the very incarnation of Shiva ”). 
After first celebrating Benares as “ the eternal seat of learning, the 
ever-resplendent garden of bliss, the abode of the Lord of the 
Universe, the inexhaustible source of life, vigour, and new inspira- 
tion to the immortal soul of Hinduism through the ages,” he went 
on to speak of a coming ‘‘ Oriental Renaissance,” closing with an 
appeal to Asiatics to “‘ retrim and replenish the torch of the spiritual 
basis of education, and so hasten the time when rhe West, disgusted 
with the heat and dazzle of a material civilization, will turn to 
the East for relief, peace, and bliss.” In the address of welcome 
occurs the following: “ It is difficult to disguise the melancholy 
reflection that we are welcoming you to a land whose political 
status is now inferior to that of most of the other countries in 
Asia.” 

The welcomer was to have been Pandit Malaviya, founder 
and Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University, “ one 
of the most glorious exponents of Hinduism,” “an illus- 
trious political leader,” and a former President of the National 
Congress. Having only just been released from prison, however, 
in seriously impaired health, he was unable to attend till the 
last day. Of course he spoke, but without a trace of bitterness. 
We quote a few sentences: ‘‘ You have been tackling the great 
problem of education—a problem at the root of all problems. 
. . . Education is not the monopoly of any race or community. 
It is the problem of humanity. How to shape humanity, how 
to change its ideas into those of harmony, peace, and goodwill, 
is the task before every educator. . . . Internationalism is our 
essential aim; the brotherhood of man has to be brought about 
in reality in our relations with all mankind. Let us apply our 
minds and devote our energies to this great task in the confidence 
that God who has given us so many gifts, above all this great 
gift of intelligence and speech, will help us to accomplish it.” 
The President was Professor Radhakrishnan, of the University 
of Calcutta, world-famous as an exponent of Indian philosophy. 

Europe and Asia, he said, were not divided fundamentally. 


If the Conference divided them, it was in order to distinguish. 
It did not distinguish to divide. He thought a new chapter was 
opening in the history of the human race, a great synthesis of 
Eastern culture and Western science. It was for the educators 
to determine whether Asia and Europe faced each other as 
combatants or comrades. If they could solve the outstanding 
world-problems, social, economic, and political, in a mood of 
beneficent co-operation, they might attain soon to a generous 
world-federation. .. . In India the greatest emphasis in 
education had been laid on the supremacy of spiritual values. 
So far as the soul of man was concerned, there was no such thing 
as East or West. Among the many messages of regret for 
inability to attend we note two—from Rabindranath Tagore 
and Bishop Arundale. The former wrote: “I hope the near 
Eastern countries will be increasingly linked up by the mutual 
contact of scholars and students, and that they will build up 
through this comradeship a secure basis of unity for the common 
civilization of humanity.” The Bishop wrote: “ I have been 
lecturing in Australia and New Zealand on the great message to 
education that India has to give to the Western world, and I 
have endeavoured to point out that the ancient Indian system 
of education contains all the essential ideals the West needs, 
and for which it is groping.” 

In the many educational periodicals before us we find little 
or no evidence of serious unrest in the schools. 
The universities have naturally not escaped, 
but even there the non-co-operators have 
not again called students out (as in 1921), and with few excep- 
tions things have been normal. This may be due in part to 
special appeals to students, issued by several universities, to 
refrain from political action. The sympathetic tone of these 
appeals may be judged from the following extract: ‘‘ We desire 
to discuss the matter with you as with young men and women 
capable of reasoned reflection, but, in their idealism and patriot- 
ism, ready to sacrifice their own immediate interests for the sake 
of what they conceive to be the good of their country. We can 
understand that the hearts of many of you are filled with genuine 
sorrow at what has happened to certain of your countrymen, 
and that it seems to you unfitting to continue in your ordinary 
work when so many of your leaders have deliberately placed 
themselves in situations resulting in a restriction of their 
personal liberty.” Such “restriction ’’ has befallen not only 
students, but headmasters, professors, and vice-chancellors. 
An interesting editorial comment on the fate of one prominent 
headmaster is that a schoolmaster’s duty is not to “ rush into 
the battlefield ” himself, but to train future Gandhi's in case 
they should ever be needed. Among regrettable incidents was 
an affray between students and police in Calcutta of such a 
serious nature that the University appointed a Committee of 
Inquiry. Anexhaustive report entirely exonerates the students, 
complains of the violent language of the police (‘‘ damned lot of 
students,” “ indisciplined swine” ), and concludes: ‘' We record 
our opinion that the action of the police constituted an outrage 
on the University and its students for which there was no 
justification. In no conceivable circumstances could there be 
excuse for raiding the premises in the way they did, and 
indulging in indiscriminate assault.” ; 


Gleanings. 


Topics and Events 


New CANADIAN HANDBOOK—“ CANADA 1931." —The High 
Commissioner for Canada in London has received from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa, copies of the new 
official handbook entitled, “ Canada 193r.” The booklet in 
question is a revision of one issued last year and entitled 
“ Canada 1930,” following upon the former publication of a 
similar character styled, “ Sixty Years of Canadian Progress.” 
The booklet, which is illustrated by a large number of photo- 
graphs, maps, diagrams, and charts, contains twenty chapters 
and three appendices. The number of copies of the handbook 
available for free distribution in Great Britain is limited, but 
applications are invited from librarians, teachers of geography, 
students of economics and politics, stockbrokers, financiers, 
business men and others desirous of having in a convenient form 
the outstanding facts relative to the progress of the Dominion of 
Canada. Such applications should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Canada House, 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 


Day ScHoot RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION.—The use of agreed 
syllabuses for religious instruction in day schools is making 
rapid headway. A revised edition of a pamphlet issued by the 
Council of Christian Education (Memorial Hall, E.C. 4), gives a 
list of the 317 local education authorities in England and Wales, 
and indicates that there are 155 that have adopted, or are en- 
couraging the use of such syllabuses. Among the best known are 
the Cambridgeshire, West Riding, Winchester (Council), and 
Macmillans. Eighteen education authorities are now giving 
special consideration to the subject. In forty-two areas there 
appears to be no syllabus at all in use, while in ninety-five those 
provided are so imperfect or out of date as to call for careful 
revision or replacement, including those of several metropolitan 
authorities. The Scottish syllabus, intended for use throughout 
the whole country, is also a very thorough piece of work, giving 
schemes of study for all grades of scholars from 5 to 18 years 0 
age, with valuable appendices as to hymns, books, &c. 

(Continued on page 260) 
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SPECIAL SERIES of ARTICLES for 1 


TYPICAL CURRICULA 
and TIME-TABLES 


2 2 2 
The Articles in the Special Series for 1931, appearing under - 


the above general title, are written by responsible teachers, who discuss 
the arrangement of the time-table adopted in their schools. 


& & & 
The articles cover a wide range and are of outstanding interest. In 
particular they treat of the conditions governing the curriculum at 
the particular school considered. They note the special variations 


necessary, and give reasons for the general arrangement of the time- 
tables, especially for the apportionment of subjects therein. 


oS &2 & 


January, 1931. I. INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE. 


February, 1931. II. PUBLIC SCHOOLS—RUGBY. By Mr. T. L. Thomas, 
B.A., with four Diagrams. 


March, 1931. TI]. MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. By Mr. 
D. G. Miller, M.A. 


April, 1931. IV. A JUNIOR TECHNICAL SCHOOL COURSE. By 
Mr. J. Lloyd, A.C.P., F.Coll.H., Headmaster Ton Pentre School. 


May, 1931. V. A CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL. By Mr. H. P. Lunn, 
B.Sc., Yardley Secondary School, Birmingham. 


June, 1931. VI. A RURAL DAY SCHOOL, 


July, 1931. VI. AN ENDOWED SCHOOL. By Mr. W. V. Cavill, 
M.A., Hymers College, Hull. 


Other Articles will include contributions by teachers of the following types 
of Schools: A Girls’ High School; a County or Municipal Dual School ; 
A County Boys’ School; A County Girls’ School; A Selective Central 
School; and A Non-Selective Central School. 


London: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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Roya ACADEMY oF Music AWARDS.—The Sterndale Bennett 
Prize (female pianists), to Margaret Chamberlain (Warwick), 
Kathleen Fenton being highly commended. The Goldberg Prize 
(sopranos and mezzos), to Ethel M. Evans (South Wales), Janet 
Hamilton-Smith being highly commended. The Philip Leslie 
Agnew Composition Prize, to Yelland Richards (Leighton 
Buzzard). The Edward W. Nicholls Prize (female pianists), to 
Kathleen Murray (Hong Kong), Margaret Chamberlain being 
highly commended. The W. A. Richards Memorial Prize 
(pianists), to Mansel Treharne Thomas (Rhondda). The Cuthbert 
Whitemore Memorial Prize (pianists), to Guy Johnson (London), 
John Palmer being very highly commended, Dorothy Manley 
highly commended, and Ellen Hoyer commended. The Mario 
Prize (male vocalists), has been awarded ,to Henry Cummings 
(Dublin). . 
* * * 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL PsycHOLOGY.—The 
annual reports of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
provides stimulating reading. The Institute was founded in 
1921; its President is Lord D’Abernon, and its Principal is 
Dr. C. S. Myers, F.R.S., formerly consulting psychologist to the 
British Expeditionary Force. The aim of the Institute is to 
increase efficiency and contentment simultaneously by study 
of “the human factor in industry,” and the success of their 
efforts is indicated by the results contained in the report. During 
1930 twelve firms have either extended the period of their 
investigations, or have for a second or third time called in the 
services of the Institute. In the year under review, 429 young 
people were psychologically examined at the Institute and 
advised on the choice of an occupation. Schools in many parts 
of the country have sent groups of pupils for testing, and im- 
portant companies have sent candidates for executive posts for 
a detailed report on their abilities and qualities. The Carnegie 
experiment in the vocational guidance of elementary school 
pupils, which involved the testing of 600 children and the subse- 
quent “ follow-up ” of their careers, has been completed, and a 
book containing the results has been announced by Messrs. G. S. 
Harrap & Co., under the title ‘‘ Methods of Choosing a Career.” 
Similar experiments in Fife and in Birmingham are still in 
progress. Four hundred inmates of Borstal Institutions are 
being vocationally examined by the Institute in an attempt to 
ensure the best distribution of the lads to training parties. Only 
by the continued growth of the Balfour Memorial Fund can the 
work indicated above be continued. 

$ + $ 

List OF INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS FOR RESEARCH.—To 
provide graduate students and research workers in nearly all 
countries with information about the opportunities open to them 
for carrying on their work in other countries by means of 
travelling fellowships or scholarships. The International Feder- 
ation of University Women has published a List of International 
Fellowships. This information is given in a concise tabular form, 
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twenty-seven pages being devoted to the fellowships in other 
countries available for graduates of the universities of Great 
Britain alone. The list is divided into two parts. In the first 
section the student will find the fellowships available for 
graduates of his own country, in the second section the fellow- 
ships open to students of more than one country are given. 
Most of the fellowships are open to both men and women, buta 
certain number are restricted to one sex or the other, and these 
are distinctively marked. The International Federation of 
University Women, in bringing together in a very handy form 
information hitherto only to be found scattered in various 
calenders and year-books, is attempting to play its part in the 
general promotion of facilities for international intercourse. The 
introduction to the list directs attention to the value of research 
and the need for further endowment. The Federation is fully 
persuaded of the great value to be gained both from the point 
of view of scholarship and from that of international under- 
standing, from a period of study abroad, and a large endowment 
for the provision of fellowships for research is being raised by 
the university women of thirty-five different countries. The list 
is obtainable of the Secretary, British Federation of University 
Women, Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 3., price 1s. 3d. post 
free (or gd. to members of the Federation). 
* $ * 


THE ‘‘ CHILDREN’S Royat ACADEMY.” —The Royal Drawing 
Society’s annual exhibition of young people’s drawings, popu- 
larly known as the “ Children’s Royal Academy,” will be held 
in the Guildhall Art Gallery, from April 14 to April 22. This, 
the 42nd of the series, promises to be no less successful than its 
predecessors. Some 1,400 schools at home and abroad will be 
represented, and the entries include “ snapshot drawings” in 
pencil and colour, figures, portraits, illustrations, still life, land- 
scape, plant drawings, pictorial posters, village signs, needle- 
work, geographical work, and geographical and scientific 
drawings. The exhibition, admission to which is free, is firmly 
established in popular favour, and invariably there is a large 
attendance, the visitors usually numbering over a thousand a 
day. Among them are many teachers who, quite apart from the 
enjoyment to be derived from the freshness, vitality and variety 
of the work, find it a valuable means of seeing what is being done 
in the schools, besides enabling them to form useful standards of 


comparison. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS IN DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS.—On another page 
will be seen an advertisement of the London School of Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics directing attention to one full scholarship and two 
half scholarships that are being offered in the Training Depart- 
ment. This is an opportunity to obtain free training or training 
at half fees for girls with musical gifts, who desire an interesting 
career which gives scope for creative and imaginative ability. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, The 
Dalcroze School, 23 Store Street, W.C. 1. 


The New Regime at Westminster Training College 


N the November number of this Journal, in referring to the 
departure of Dr. Workman, mention was made of the new 
experiment at Westminster Training College, an experiment 
which will be watched with great interest not only by old W’s 
and by Methodists, but by all who are interested in education. 
Westminster College has long been known for the capable teachers 
whom it has sent into the schools, not only of England and 
Wales, but all over the world; and we welcome the assurance 
that under the new regime the College will aim at preparing men 
to become: masters of their craft. The acquisition of a university 
degree is, of course, of great importance, but it should not be 
done at the expense of a training in the science and art of teaching. 
Men will normally enter for a four years’ course and they will 
read for an internal degree of London University, but men who 
have already passed the intermediate degree examination of their 
branch will be allowed to take a three years’ course and they 
will read for the external degrees of the University. Fon their 
academic training students will spend three years (or two in 
the case of men who have already passed the intermediate) ; 
and in each case this course will be followed by a full year devoted 
to a study of the principles of education, the art of teaching, and 
to school practice. For their academic subjects the students will 
attend lectures at one of the Colleges—King’s, University, London 
School of Economics, East London. The whole of the teaching 
side will be done at the College or under its direct supervision. 
An important feature will be that during the three (or two) 
years devoted mainly to academic studies, there will be some 


school practice ; that is, students will never lose touch with the 
roblems of the school and the pupil. During the final year 
which we may call the pedagogic year) the students will have the 
advantage of lectures on special subjects from visiting tutors, 
who are men of wide experience and of high academic attain- 
ments; and their teaching will be supervised by men of like 
experience. 

Another important feature of the new regime is the improved 
equipment and facilities connected with the teaching and 
practice of handwork, and in connexion with the gymnasium, 
these are valuable improvements which should add to the 
thoroughness of the teachers’ training. 

Important additions and readjustments have been made 1n 
connexion with the social life of the College commensurate 
with the period of four years which most students will now spend 
there, and among the many commendable new features is the 
institution of a Sunday evening service to which students from 
other London colleges will be made welcome ; this service wi 
be followed by a social hour, a most desirable opportunity for 4 
great number of students who wish to know the point of view 
and general outlook on life of other students. 

Dr. Harrison, the Principal, and Mr. J. S. Ross, the Vice- 
Principal, are assisted by four resident tutors of high university 
attainments; and with the help of the visiting tutors in some 
special subjects, it would seem that Westminster students are 
in a most enviable position, and the continued success the 
famous College, in its wider sphere, should be assured. 
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“ Our members find this publication very useful.’’"—-NEw CLUB, JOHANNESBURG. 
« As a reference book it has proved of great value to the members of the Club and will always find a place on the shelves of the 
Reference Library.’’—UNITED SERVICE CLUB, LTD., SIMLA. 


*¢ The members find your ‘ List’ a most useful publication.’’—SELANcor CLUB, KUALA LUMPUR. 


*s It is much appreciated by our members, specially by fathers of boys who are being sent home to schools, and on several occasions 
we have been asked for loan of same.’’—CLUB DE RESIDENTES EXTRANJEROS, BUENOS AIRES. 


t I am requested by the Secretary to write and thank you for presenting, once again, your ‘ List of Schools ' for use in the Club. 
It is very frequently referred to, and the Club much appreciates the continuance of your kindness and courtesy."'—ROYAL SOCIETIES CLUB, 
St. JAMES'S STREET, 8.W. 1. 


Principais wishing to have their schoois 
inciuded in the next issue shouid appiy 
for terms, proof of vaiue, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, “scents 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5053 
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The College of Preceptors and the Departmental Committee on 
Private Schools 


HE Council of the College of Preceptors has sent to the 

Departmental Committee on Private Schools an im- 

portant Memorandum of Evidence, of which a summary here 
follows. 

The memorandum begins by quoting the Royal Charter of 
1849 to show the close relations that have existed between the 
College and private schools for eighty years, and to justify the 
claim of the College to be heard when legislation concerning 
private schools is the subject of an official inquiry. 

The Council lays stress on the prominence of private enterprise 
in all forms of English education from the university downwards, 
and insists that non-State-aided schools should be regarded as 
an integral and essential constituent of the ‘‘ national system of 
education ” of the Act of 1918. The peculiar value of independent 
schools in trying experiments, in providing for delicate children, 
and in cultivating a close relationship between teachers and 
pupils is pointed out. Private schools have substantially main- 
tained their position during the last thirty years, though publicly- 
aided schools have been established in great numbers. 

A rough analysis of the many types of schools which are 
independent of State-aid is furnished to emphasize the danger of 
regarding private schools as if they were of one notorious type. 

The Council frankly accepts the position that private schools 
should come under some form of public supervision. But the 
apprehensions of many private schoolmasters are not concealed. 
It is suggested that neither the Board of Education nor the 
Local Authority should have the sole responsibility for inspec- 
tion, though neither can be left out. The Council leans to a 
special body on which associations of private schools should have 
representation, and suggests that the College of Preceptors from 
its history, associations, and experience of inspection might be 
included. ` 

The various aspects of supervision are discussed at some 
length, inspection for health purposes and educational inspection 


being distinguished. TIt is urged that in neither buildings nor 
equipment nor staff should the standard of the best modern 
schools be expected. As to teachers, success proved by experi- 
ence should carry weight in the absence of paper qualifications. 
The Council protests against a rigid classification of schools into 
the two types now appearing on the Board’s List of Efficient 
Schools. The criterion of efficiency should not be conformity 
with one type but the principle that the object of the school 
should be clearly defined and the work undertaken should be 
adequately accomplished. 

The Council makes no recommendations as to the procedure by 
which thoroughly bad schools should be suppressed, but, what- 
ever procedure may be followed, it suggests that a right of 
appeal should exist. It thinks, however, that approval should 
carry with it privileges which private schools do not now enjoy. 
The Council understands that the Board of Education has dealt 
sympathetically with service in private schools where teachers 
have passed into the State Service and become entitled to the 
privileges of the Teachers’ Superannuation Act, 1925; and it 
suggests that, if a private school is approved, and the teacher's 
qualifications are parallel to those which are recognized under 
the Act, service in private schools should be regarded as con- 
tributory. This valuable concession would do much to encourage 
teachers of high qualifications to serve in private schools. 
Further, the recognition that a private school is essentially a 
part of the national provision should entitle it, in appropriate 
instances, to benefit by the scholarship scheme of the local 
authority, particularly by that part of 'the scheme which deals 
with scholarships to university and other higher institutions. 
Indeed, there appears to be no adequate reason why well-estab- 
lished schools under personal management should not receive 
the same treatment from the Board and the local authority as 
schools under associations or communities, e.g. convent secondary 
schools, now frequently receive. 


Intelligence Tests in South African Schools 


By W. L. 


T has long been recognized in South Africa, that some 
form of individual intelligence test is necessary for 
the diagnosis and. treatment of subnormality, and to 
enable teachers to check the classification of pupils. In 
some features the South African tests differ from those in 
use in other countries. Instead of the arrangement accord- 
ing to age, as in the Binet-Simon scale and in Terman’s 
revision of the Binet-Simon scale, the tests are arranged in 
series. The Match Design test is an invention of Dr. E. G. 
Malherbe. The scale so far has only been completed for the 
Afrikaans-speaking children. Although it was regretted 
that a similar scale was not drawn up for English-speaking 
children, it was pointed out that many scales that could be 
used for these children were available. The only drawback 
was that these scales had not been standardized to suit 
South African conditions. 

The necessity for standardized intelligence and edu- 
cational tests in South African schools was first mentioned 
by Dr. H. P. Cruse, of the University of Stellenbosch, who 
in December, 1924, read a paper on the subjcct to the 
Annual Congress of the South African Teachers’ Union. The 
Congress received the proposal enthusiastically. It was 
resolved that the necessary steps should be taken without 
delay, and to further the work a committee was formed 
and {25 voted from the funds. 

Eventually the Department of Education and the South 
African Teachers’ Association, the English equivalent of 
the Teachers’ Union, were invited to co-operate and a Joint 
Committee was formed to represent the three bodies. This 
Committee had to draw up the tests in both English and 
Afrikaans, and it was decided that, as far as possible, 
similar series of tests would be used. The eleven series 
constructed by the sub-committee thus included maze 
tests, reasoning tests, and the like. 
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These tests were regarded as Part I of the preliminary 
series. Part II was made up of tests adopted from the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon scale, only those 
which did not appear, or be represented by corresponding 
tests, in Part I being selected. 

In the original series, Part I consisted of the following 
tests: 1. Match design construction tests. 2. Reasoning 
tests. 3. Cube tests (Knox). 4. Repetition of digits: 
A. Ordinary sequence; B. Reversed sequence. 5. Com- 
prehension tests. 6. Orientation tests. 7. Arithmetical 
tests. 8. Dissected sentence. 9. Absurdities: A. Pictures; 
B. Statements. 10. Maze tests. 11. Vocabulary test: 
Afrikaans lists 1 and 2; English lists 1 and 2. 

A light period of experimentation was sufficient to con- 
vince the investigators that these tests were much too long. 
At least three hours were required to go through the whole 
series with one pupil. The test taking most time was the last, 
for each vocabulary list contained about one hundred words. 

After the necessary modifications, it was found that so 
much time was taken in applying the tests to the English- 
speaking pupils, that it was possible only to draw up a 
scale for the Afrikaans-speaking section. This separate 
standardization of the tests has occasioned differences in 
procedure and must result in tests not entirely alike for the 
two sections of the school population. But in any case it 
would not have been possible to avoid certain differences 
of this sort. 

The examiners for the preliminary tests were selected 
from among B.Educ. students at the University of 
Stellenbosch. Before they started work, they thoroughly 
discussed Terman’s treatise, ‘‘ The Measurement of 
Intelligence.” The first few pupils each examiner tested 
werc also supervised by the director of the tests. 

(Continued on page 264) 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 
BI-PLANE 


Photo of Gymnasium fitted by E.S.A. at Cowper St. L.C.C. School 


GYMNASTIC 
APPARATUS 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


for the 


UP-TO-DATE GYMNASIUM 


in accordance with the suggestions contained 
in the Board of Education’s “ Memorandum 
on the Planning and Equipment of Gym- 
nasiums in Secondary Schools.” 


A Model for Educational Purposes 


Scientifically Sound—Controllable in Flight— 
Simple Assembly 


With a Synopsis of Class Lecture 


To obtain this Model send one carton (or lid of a pot) in which 
a 6-oz. 1/6 size GRIP-FIX has been packed, addressed to— 


(J.E. Air Dept.) V.K. ROTARY Co. Ltd., Grove Pk. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE Wall Bars Vaulting Horses 
I Window Ladders Beam Saddles 
The Thir b day, il 28, 1931. h i i 
College soatipcions trie following Faculties a Social Aeri hil Vaulting prison apong © z gaan es 


FACULTY OF ARTS CLL rPBAD (Dean: Prof. R. W. Climbing Ropes Beating Boards, &c. 


Highest Grade Materials 
KEENEST PRICES 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


IN STOCK INCLUDES : 


Dual Desks, Single Desks, Table Desks, 

Infants’ Tables and Chairs, Folding Desks 

and Tables, Teachers’ Desks, Cupboards, 
Blackboards, Easels, &c. 


Bh “Ke SCIENCE. (Dean: Prof. G. B. Jeffery, M.A., D.Sc., 

FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. (Medical, Dental, Pharma- 
ceutical.) (Dean: Prof. J. C. Drummond, D.Sc.) 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. (Dean: Prof. E. G. Coker, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E.) 

SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. (Slade Professor: Randolph 
Schwabe.) 

BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. (Prof. A. E. 
Richardson, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A.) 

and DEPARTMENT OF TOWN PLANNING. (Prof.S.D. Adshead, 
M.A., M.Arch., F.R.1.B.A.) 

and ARCA) OF DECORATION. (Lecturer: Mr.H.Warren Wilson, 


8CHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. (Director: Dr.E. A. Baker, M.A.) 

COURSES FOR HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS. 
(Tutor: Mr. N. F. Hall, M.A.) 

COURSES FOR THE DIPLOMA IN JOURNALISM. (Tutor: 
Mr. L. Solomon, M.A.) 

POST GRADUATE and RESEARCH WORK is provided for in all 
Departments. 

EVENING SCHOOLS of HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, and PHONETICS 
are specially arranged to meet the needs of Adult Students. 

PUBLIC LECTURES. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, AND PRIZES ARE AWARDED, 
their yearly value exceeding £4,000. 

RESIDENTIAL HALLS : UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HALL, EALING 
(for Men). (Warden: Mr. E. H. Thierry, M.Sc.) COLLEGE 

LL, BYNG PLACE (for Women). (Principal: Miss 

Alleyne, M.Litt.) A list of registered residences is also kept. 


THE ATHLETIC GROUND OF TWENTY-THREE ACRES 
IS AT PERIVALE 
For particulars apply to C. O. G. Dour, Secretary, University 
College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1). 


Catalogues of Gymnastic Apparatus and General 
School Furniture are published and will be sent 
free to Principals on application 


ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
171-181 High Holborn, LONDON, W.C.1 


; 

FACULTY OF LAWS. (Dean : Mr. A. Sabonadièr , 
> (Dean : Mr. A. Sabonadière.) 

$ 
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As the provincial tests were so long, the examiners 
were formed into teams of three ; thus each examiner only 
applied one third of the tests. Dividing the work up in 
this way was found to yield more accurate results. The 
tests could also be applied in less time. 

In the official report it was said: ‘‘ With regard to the 
selection of pupils to be tested, all examiners were in- 
structed not to select their pupils from one age-group or 
a few age-groups, but to select approximately the same 
number from each age-group represented in the school. 
Further, the pupils of the different age-groups to be tested 
were chosen at random by the examiners themselves, and 
not by, or on the recommendation of, the class teacher.”’ 

After the results of these tests had been tabulated and 
the data worked up, another meeting of the Committee 
was held in April, 1928. At this, it was decided to exclude 
some of the tests. Among the orientation tests, that re- 
quiring a pupil to place blocks in their proper places was 
excluded. The main reason for this was the clumsiness of 
the materials, which were awkward to make and easily 
mislaid. Pupils who had done manual work had an ad- 
vantage over those who had not, and also this test failed 
to differentiate between normal and backward pupils. 
None the less the test had valuable and novel features. 

In series 9, it was decided to discard the absurdities 
in pictures, not because this test was unsuitable for testing 
the younger children, but because the pictures obtainable 
did not reveal the absurdities with sufficient clearness. 
Although this test was discarded, it was held that with a 
suitable series of pictures this test would be excellent for 
testing children too young to be graded by means of the 
absurd statements. 

When the results of all the tests were gone over, it was 
found that two or more were often equally easy or equally 
difficult, and when this was found only one of the tests 
was retained. In this way some of the test series were 


shortened by half. At the same time an attempt was made 
to compute the differences in difficulty between the differ- 
ent tests. To grade these more easily, it was necessary in 
some parts to eliminate tests and in others to put in new 
tests. In this way regular step intervals were obtained. 

There were other reasons for removing some of the tests. 
It was felt that the question in test series 5: ‘‘ What is 
the thing to do if it is raining when you start for school ? ” 
did not meet every case. The report explained that “ a 
town boy, accustomed to much rain, would act differently 
from a child of the Karoo, where rain falls less frequently, 
but at times is very heavy ; besides, the child of rich parents 
has means of protection against the weather that the poor 
child does not have.” 

The Committee made several resolutions with regard to 
the continuation of the work, and in January, 1929, held 
another meeting. They then had sufficient data to set a 
time limit for the tests, which, however, was not to be 
applied as a speed test, but it was still felt that a much 
larger number of pupils would have to be tested before any 
form of standardization could be attempted. By this time 
about forty-two examiners from the Universities of 
Stellenbosch and Cape Town were at work. To secure 
uniformity, the correction and scoring of record books was 
left to an expert teacher seconded to the committee for 
this work. All record books were gone through twice, and 
all tabulations and data was treated in the same way. 


Among the titles announced in the Spring List issued by 
Messrs. A. & C. Black, LTD., we notice a work on the history 
of the atomic theory, by Mr. J. C. Gregory, which should be 
useful in scholarship forms. In the educational section, it is 
stated that Mr. J. Fairgrieve has a set of pictures on Europe 
to add to his series of Geography Pictures, while the Elementary 
Science Notebooks edited by Mr. G. N. Pingriff now number four. 
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CROWN WORKS, 
ST. JAMES’S ROAD 


SHANI 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY & CHURCH 
FURNITURE, 


GEO. M. HAMMER: c Co. LTD. 


Telephone: 
BERMONDSEY 


1284 LONDON, S.E. 16 
UT Ps 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Also Manufacturers of 


CHAIRS, 
PARTITIONS 


MEMORIALS, 


Part of Screen in position didié Roon.. 


Part of Screen folded back agak Wall. 


BERMONDSEY, 
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BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


4 REGENT PLACE (130 REGENT STREET), LONDON, W. 1 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FROM ASSISTANT MASTERS, 
MISTRESSES, AND MATRONS DESIROUS OF OBTAINING 
POSTS IN SCHOOLS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


No Registration Fee 1s charged. 
The Transfer Department is under the management of Mr. F. C. NEEDES, 


with over 30 years’ experience. 


PHONE: REGENT 3774 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses. 
Patrons— 
H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 

The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, 1010 4 o'clock. Saturdays excepted. Evening 
Classes for Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in 
embroidery of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, 
painting on textiles, weaving, leatherwork, &c. 

5 For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 

ranch. 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


880 Pages. 40th Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
— Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 

ers. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 

iige Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
#0 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 


STUTIS 


THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Open to other professions) 


Sickness Benefit from One to Five Guineas per week 


at a net outlay of from 12/- to 60/- per annum 


10% Commission on the first year’s subscription 
will be paid to a member introducing another. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
STUTIS, 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C.1 
(Telephone: Terminus 4737) 


THE STUDENT'S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfleld, Yorks. 


Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 

This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made theauthor’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift, 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C 4. 
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Varia 


It is announced that Dr. Maria Montessori will visit London 
in the autumn to conduct the Seventeenth International Training 
Course in Child Education, 1931. 

* + 


s 


Clough’s Correspondence College has forwarded a copy of the 
College Calendar for 1931, giving, among other useful information, 
the dates of all important examinations. 

s + s 


Twelve oars have been received at the National Institute for 
the Blind, London, as a gift from the boys of Eton College Boat 
Club for the use of members of the Sports Club for the Blind. 

s s s 

Miss E. M. White has written a booklet on “ Fuller Citizenship, 
Hints to Teachers and other Citizens.’’ Copies may be obtained 
gratis on application to Westcroft, Norton Road, Wembley. 

$ + + 

Messrs. W. & G. FoyLe, LTD., have issued a useful classified 
list of works on natural history (No. 3 Department). It includes 
some comparatively recent books which are offered at about half 
the published price. * s * 


The March issue of The Museums Journal contains, on page 
378, a reference to curatorship as a career, and on page 360 the 
subject of museum specimens specially prepared for circulation 
to rural areas is considered. 

s s s 


The CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss has issued a classified 
Supplement to its 1930 Catalogue. The pamphlet is an inspiring 
record of the work for the advancement of all branches of 
knowledge which the Press is doing. 

s + 


A deputation representing uncertificated teachers in its 
employ waited on the Carditf Education Committee and asked 
for a reconsideration of the decision to reduce the salary scale to 
teachers of this grade to strict conformity to the Burnham Scale. 
It was decided to refer the matter to the Finance Committee of 
the Education Committee. 


Cardiganshire has taken a practical step in promoting the 
provision of midday meals for children in public elementary 
schools by calling a conference of school teachers, teachers of 
domestic subjects, and representatives of women’s institutes. 

s s s 

The recently issued list of OxForpD Books for primary and 
senior schools is noteworthy for the fact that very few pages 
are without a footnote indicating books adopted by the London 
County Council. The list is classified and new books are marked ; 
several new supplementary readers and further books in the 
series of World-Wide Geography, by Mr. Jasper H. Stembridge, 
are announced. * * * 


Readers of biography will find much to interest them in the 
Spring List issued by MESSRS. FABER & FABER, Ltp. Another 
serious title we notice is Berkeley’s Commonplace Book, edited 
by Mr. G. A. Johnston, while Vols. V and VI of the works of 
Sir Thomas Browne, edited by Mr. Geoffrey Keynes, are 
announced. 

s s s 

Included in the estimate recently presented to the Newport 
Education Committee were loan charges amounting to over 
£16,000 for a reorganization scheme involving a capital expendi- 
ture of £252,182, and an increased rate of 10d. in the £ for the 
next three years. After a decision to cut down the estimate, the 
chairman of the Reorganization Committee and another member 
resigned from that committee. 

s s s 

The Wellcome Foundation, Ltd., is about to erect a new medical 
and chemical research building at the corner of Gordon Street 
and Euston Road. During many years the Foundation has 
maintained medical and chemical research laboratories, but 
recent developments have made it necessary to co-ordinate and 
extend these activities. The new building will furnish the 
additional accommodation required, and be provided with the 
most modern research equipment. Mr. Septimus Warwick 1s 
the architect. 


(Continued on page 268) 


| A List of Schools 


[Cost of insertion under this heading sent 
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examinations and university entrance. 
Physical Training, 


Dancing, Painting, 


Swimming. Preparatory department for girls under 


= THE 
J 11. Accommodation for 200 boarders. 
prospectus and list of successes and references on 
9 | application to the PRINCIPAL. 


Seascale, Cumberland. 


Mountain and sea air, 
dry, bracing, and sunny. 


(Included in the Board of Education List 
of Efficient Schools.) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


7 to 13 years of age. 


SENIOR SCHOOL, 


13 or 14 to 19 years of age. 


Laity. 


ters of Laity, £40 a term. 


Good playing-field, excellent golf links ; 
riding, safe bathing. 


Escort from London, Crewe, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


Apply to the Headmistress for prospectus. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, Seaford, 
SUSSEX 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS run on 

Modern Public School lines, recognized by the Board 

of Education and the Universities of Oxford and 

Cambridge. Bracing South Coast air.—Principal 

Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON (Somerville College, Oxford). 


See January, 1931. 


and March, 1931. 


A LIST OF SCHOOLS—continued. 


IGH SCHOOL for Girls, Ashford, 


Kent.—Private Secondary Boarding and 
Day School, recognized by the Board of Education ; 
healthy situation in seventeen acres of grounds, within 
eleven miles of sea coast. 


T. ELPHIN’S 


ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
MATLOCK.—For the Daughters of Clergy and 
Headmistress, Miss MARGARET FLoup, M.A. 
(T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, Cambridge. 


Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daugh- 


NEW JUNIOR WING, with class-rooms on Open-Air 
and Sunlight System for pupils 8-12. 


Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling 
conditions of the Fuundation. 


Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEADMISTRESS, 


SOME OUTSTANDING ARTICLES 
in “The Journal of Education” 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION AND 
SALESMANSHIP IN SCHOOLS 
The Possibilities and the Limitations. 
By H. J. SPENSER, M.A., LL.D. 


MATHEMATICS AS AN 
EXAMINATION SUBJECT 
By L. Crosland, M.C., B.Sc., Victoria 
Grammar School, Ulverston. 
See The Journal of Education for January, 1931, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 


EMPIRE.—A University Graduate with 
special knowledge of the History of the British 
Fmpire is wanted by a leading firm of Educational 
Publishers to collaborate with the author of a well- 
known textbook of English History in the wnting 
of an elementary History of the British Empire. 
The book is to be about 450 pages in length, 
scholarly, but simple and suitable for candidates 
preparing for the Matriculation and School Certi- 
cate Examinations. Applications stating full qualit- 
cations and experience to No. 11,705%. 


Preparation for public 
Music, 
Games, 


Illustrated 


CHURCH OF 


DARLEY DALE, HYSICS.—A successful teacher of 


Physics for the School Certificate examina- 
tions is wanted by a leading firm of educational 
publishers to collaborate in the revision and in part 
re-writing of well-known textbooks on Light and 
Sound, Write giving full particulars of qualifications 
and experience to Address No. 11,706. 


Te TEACHERS. — From April 13 
t 


o 27 only. A week or fortnight’s iner- 
pensive holiday in delightful surroundings, close to 
sea, garden, tennis court. From 35s. per week. 
—KNOLE HALL, Bournemouth. 


| PARTNERSHIP OFFERED 
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ANTED.—Partner, with some 


capital, willing to start Day School with 
graduate. Kindergarten qualifications welcomed. 
— Address, No. 11,700%. 


% Replies to these advertisements should 
be addressed ‘‘ No. ——, c/o Mr. Wiliam Rics, 
Broadway 


Three , E.C.4.” Each must 
contain sufficient loose stamps to cover postage 
on to advertiser. Pest Cards will NOT be sent 
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FOR SALE; 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS, 
PARTNERSHIPS, &c. 


CSE E E SE EE SE DE S ee 6 & @ 
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SEASIDE. West of England. 


Girls Boarding and Day; 18 Boarders, 22 
Receipts average over £1,400 per annum. 


l, 


Day. 
Rent of premises on lease, £155. Or can be bought 
for £1,800. Goodwill, one Term’s Fees. School 
s at valuation. Gymnasium well equipped. 
900. 


LANCS. Nice class DUAL. 


« 50 Day Pupils, of whom 20 are little boys. 
Receipts about £1,200. Profits, £670. Good premises 
in own grounds. Can be leased. Goodwill, £650 or 
offer. School Furniture, £50. 


EAST COAST. Nice class Girls’ 


e DAY. 45 pupils. Excellent premises with 
accommodation for Boarders. Faces Sea. Can be 
bought. Easy terms arranged or rented at £200. 
Goodwill and School Furniture, &c., £300. 


Apply, Mr. F. C. NEEDES, Burrow’s Scholastic 
Bureau, 4 Regent Place, W. 1. Phone: Regent 3774. 


Bex's Preparatory Day School in 
win 


_ TO Manchester suburb for sale. Old 
established. opportunity to develop with girls 
(a few have recently been accepted). Gruss 1eceipts 
about {400 per annum, 35 pupils. Modern premises, 
cost £1,550 in 1928. Price for Goodwill, school 
furniture, and premises, £1,400. Substantial mort- 
gage available. Will transfer Easter, Whitsuntide, or 
July.—Address No. 11,707 %8. 


OR SALE.—Girls’ Day and Board- 


ing School, established over twenty years. 

The only private school in Midland country town, 

centreof large district. Good standard of education. 

Twelve boarders, twenty day pupils. Average in- 

come, over £1,000. Principal retiring. Genuine, no 

yE Further particulars from Address No. 
rf . 


THE LING ASSOCIATION 


OF TEACHERS OF SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 
(And Affiliated Gymnastic Societies) 
FOUNDED 1899 
Offices: 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 1, 


THE Association keeps a list of 


certified Gymnastic and Games Mistresses, and 
Medical Gymnasts—and publishes “ The Journal of 
School Hygiene and Physical Education"’; ‘‘ Gym- 
nastics for Little Children” (J. G. Thulin) ; 
Bildatlas ” (J. G. Thulin); Net Ball Rules, 3}d.; 
Rounders Rules, 3}d.; Scandinavian Dances (Series 
I, II, and III), 3¢d.; Music to Dances, 8}d.; Folk 
Dances from Many Lands, Music and Notes, 1s.; 
Easy School Dances, 6d.; Terminology of Swedish 
Educational Gymnastics, 1s. 2d. All post free. 
Fer these, and Terms of Membership, Price List of 
further publications, &c., applications should be 
made to the Secretary, Miss D. M. WILKIE. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE. 


Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 

The Course of Training extends over three years, 
and includes the Theory and Practice of Kducational 
Gymnastics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, Net Ball, and Cricket. 

An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 
Coaching in Games, Swimming, and Boating in the 
summer. Fees: £165 per annum. 


For prospectus a —SECRETARY, 37 Lansdowne 
Road, Bedford. ad i 
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MUNICH, THERESIENSTR. 19 
R. LOHMANN’S German Institut 


for Foreigners. No courses, national groups. 


Private preparations for examinations abroad. 
Week-end arrangements at Starnberg and Garmisch. 
Excellent references. Low fees. 


PARIS 
DVERTISER wishes to recom- 


mend simple and refined home in Paris, 
suitable for serious student, lady or gentleman, witb 
lessons in Language. Terms en pension, moderate. 
Reply to Youncson, 835 Noble Street, E.C. 2, or 
write direct to Mme M. Sauron, 6bis, Avenue 
Phillippe-le-Boucher, Neuilly-sur-Seine, France. 


A Whole World of 


There's a whole world of 
ideas creative and fruitful ideas in 
The Healthy Life, the sane 
but forward-looking 
monthly which not only exposes common 
superstitions and medical fallacies and 
their disastrous results, but shows how 
men and women can, by sensible diet, 
correct breathing, self-understanding, 
and other daily habits, co-operate with 
Nature's inherent forces to regain health 
and attain toa finer quality of life on all 
planes. Current issue 7d. post free. 


Unique Catalogue of AIDS TO 
TRUE HEALTH, free if you 
mention The Journal of Education 


THE HEALTH CENTRE, 
56 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
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ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE. 
Tel. 95. ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 


PRINCIPAL: Miss M. E. SQUE (Bedford P.T.C. 
Diploma) 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 

Complete training for Teachers’ Diploma (open to 
girls of good education) in Theory and Practice of 
Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gym- 
nastics, and Massage, all branches of Games and 
Dancing, Swimming. The Theory includes the study 
of Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Elementary 
Psychology, &c. 

Students prepared for the Conjoint Examination 
of the Chartered Society of Medical Gymnastics and 
Massage. 

THREE YEARS’ COURSE 


Two Scholarships of £50 are offered annually for 
proficiency in Games, Gymnastics, or Dancing. 
For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships 
apply SECRETARY. 


LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1900 


[ IVERPOOL, but standing in 

18 acres of beautiful grounds, a residential 
Coll for Students who wish to become Gymnastic 
and Games Mistresses. 


A Revised Curriculum, which covers a 
Course of three years and includes Swedish, 
Danish, and Remedial Gymnastics. Games, Dancing, 
andSwimming. Special chioola, Clabe ana Ea iA 
experience in Liverpool schools, Clubs, and tals, 


Principa!: Miss IRENE M. MARSH, M.I.H. 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be 


enclosed with each Competition, 
or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


APRIL I, 1931. Vou. 63. No. 741. 
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CAMES, CYMNASTICS, SWIMMING, 
DANCING, CIRL-CUIDE WORK 


Mistresses fully qualified to take above subjects 
will be disengaged shortly.—Apply PRINCIPAL 
Liverpool Physical Training College. 


RENCH MISTRESS, highly quali- 


fied, experienced in all schools examinations, 
wants Re-engagenient in May or September.— 
Address No. 11,703% 


% Replies to these advertisements should 
be addressed ‘‘ No. ———, c/o Mr. Williem Rice, 
Three Broadway, E.C.4.” Each must 
contain sufficient loose stamps to cover postage 
on to advertiser. Post Cards will NOT be sent 
on. 


THE WORTH OF SCIENCE 


By Sir RicHarD GREGORY, Bart., D.Sc., 
LL.D. 


“The true worth of science must, however, be 
decided by the community, and if future generations 
make wise use of the knowledge which will be given 
them the civilized world may hope for and expect 
an end of the night of weeping and the advent of 
the morn of song.” 

See The Journal of Education for February, 1931, 
post free Eightpence. Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 
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» GYMNASTICS, &c. 
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CHELSEA 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN, 
Manresa Road, London, 8.W. 3 
(SWEDISH SYSTEM) 


PRINCIPAL: F. J. HARLOW, B.Sc., F.Inst.P., 
A.R.C.Se. 


HEADMISTRESS : Miss MAY FOUNTAIN 

Three Years’ Diploma Course of University 
Standard for women desiring to train as teachers of 
Physical Education in public and private schools. 
Exceptional facilities for teaching practice under the 
supervision of the College staff. Preparation for the 
Conjoint Examination of the Chartered Society of 
Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 


There are three well-equipped gymnasia and play- 
ing fields of 34 acres; three hostels for students 
requiring residence. 


Apply for prospectus 
Telephone: Flaxman 0899 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, 8.W. 7. 
Recognized by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
Board of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 
Principal : Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.S.M.M.G., M.R.S.T., 
Diploma Chelsea P.T.C., Member of Ling Association. 
Training.— Danish and Swedish Gymnastics, Games, 

Dancing, Fencing, Swimming, Remedial 
Exercises, all theoretical subjects, Preparation 
for Public Diploma. 
Excellent situation, opposite Kensington Gardens, 
where games are practised and recreation is taken. 
Residence in I{ouse or Hostels nearby or at home. 


to the HEADMISTRESS. 
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Messrs. G. BELL & Sons, LTD., have issued a classified list 
of standard and new books. The section on science books is 
long, and is notable for the number of popular books by authori- 
tative writers ; many of these emanate from the Royal Institu- 
tion. Two new volumes are announced for the International 
Text-Books of Exact Science Series, by Sir C. V. Raman on “ The 
Scattering of Light,” and by Prof. P. W. Bridgman on “ The 
Physics of High Pressure.” A dozen new volumes are also 
announced for Bohn’s Popular Library of reprints of standard 
literature. 


Mr. JOHN SARGENT, the newly-appointed Director of 
Education for Essex, in succession to Mr. Lester Smith, is 
an old boy of St. Paul’s School and a former student of 
Oriel College, Oxford, where he obtained a first-class Lit. 
Ham. After a short teaching experience at Eton, and a 
period of tutoring and lecturing in connexion with the 
University Extension Movement and the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, he was appointed Organizing Inspector 
of Schools in the East Riding of Yorkshire. In 1920 he 
migrated to Birmingham as Assistant Education Officer, 
and in 1927 he became Director of Education of Southend- 
on-Sea. During the War he served with the Royal Artillery 
in France and Palestine, and attained the rank of Acting 
Major. $ è * 


Mr. W. T. Mars, Headmaster of Hertford Grammar 
School, has accepted appointment as Headmaster to St. 
Albans School in succession to Major E. Montague Jones, 
who is retiring after thirty years in office. Mr. Marsh is an 
old boy of Northampton School and entered Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, as an open scholar in classics. He 
graduated in 1922 with a first class in Part II of the 
Classical Tripos. After service as an assistant master at 
Bromley County School and Brighton College, he became 
Headmaster at Hertford in 1928. Mr. Marsh is a keen 
athletic, and gained his Blue (cross-country and athletic), 
being a member of the Cambridge three-mile and relay 
team in 1920-1921 and 1922. He was also a member of his 
College swimming team. During the War he served as 
lieutenant in the R.N.V.R. At the January Conference of 
the Headmasters’ Association he read an important paper 
on athletics. 


Directory of Educational Associations 
(Continued from March, 1931, issue) 
This List is Copyright. Reproduction is forbidden. 


The following arrived too late for insertion in March issue : 


Accountants, London Association of. 
(Fellows, F.L.A.A.; Associates, A.L.A.A.) By examina- 
tion. 2,900. Fellows, £4 4s. and £3 3s.; Associates, 
£2 12s. 6d. and {1 11s. 6d. (c) Certified Accountants’ Journal. 
(d) Laofact, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 5163. (f) 
March, 1932. Mr. J. C. Latham, F.L.A.A., A.S.A.A., 50 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Musicians, Incorporated Society of. 
The maintenance of the honour and interests of the musical 
profession. 3,500. £I Is. (d) Scherzo, Wesdo, London. 
(e) Museum 7877. (f) London, December 30, 1931. Mr. 
Frank Eames, 19 Berners Street, W. 1. 


Universités et Ecoles, Francaises, Office National des. 
French official educational office. Holiday courses, edu- 
cation in France, exchanges of correspondence and holiday 
visits, etc. (e) Kensington 9411, 9412. Monsieur L. E. 


Genissieux, c/o Institut Frangais, 3 Cromwell Gardens, 
S.W. 7. 


World Federation of Education Associations. 

To bring the five million teachers of the world into more 
fruitful and sympathetic relations with one another. I10 
organizations with more than 2,000,000 teachers and parents. 
(c) World Federation News. (d) Williams, Columbia, 
Missouri. (e) 6301. (f) Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. July 
27-August I, 1931. Mr. C. H. Williams, 123 Jesse Hall, 
Columbia, Missouri, U.S.A. 


“ Nos Amis Francais” 
Typical episodes in the everyday life of a French family have 
been arranged by Prof. Findlay, M.A., Ph.D., and acted for 
gramophone reproduction by French children and adults specially 
chosen for their purity of accent, under the direction of M. Pierre 


Humble (Théâtre du Petit Monde). The records are particu: 
larly attractive to young students because the episodes are 
mainly concerned with the life and actions of children. 


FRENCH SERIES No. 1 
Six double-sided 12-in. Columbia Records. 
(Each record is a self-contained unit.) 
“Nos Amis Francais,” 2s. 6d. (Bound in cloth, 3s.) 
Complete Outfit (6 records in Album, with book), 46s. net. 


NOTE —tThe book, ‘‘ Nos Amis Français,” contains the matter spoken 
and sung in the records, with notes. Teachers’ specimen 
copy, ls. 9d. post free, from Publishers only. 


GERMAN SERIES. Jung Deutschland. Six double-sided 12-in. 
records, with textbooks. Ready soon. 


Details of this new and distinctive method of 
language learning will be sent free on request 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
KERN HOUSE, 36-38 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


Gs. 6d. each. 


j 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


Next Session begins 
— October 1, 1931 — 


Candidates for admission in the Session 1931-32 
should apply to the REGISTRAR, from whom 
Prospectuses may be obtained. Address: THE 
REGISTRAR, The University, Leeds. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


EVENING COURSES 


specially adapted for Teachers and others engaged during the 
day who desire to study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science and for the Geography 
Diploma. 
Facilities are also provided for Post-Graduate and Research Work. 
Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded annually to 
students of the College. 
Calendar, 1s.; by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 


For full particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 4. 
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Typical School Curricula and 
Time Tables 


V.--A CO-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By H. P. Lunn, B.Sc., Headmaster, Yardley Secondary 
School, Birmingham 


HE school described in this article is a day co-educa- 

tional school of some 520 pupils, girls and boys in 
approximately equal numbers. The staff consists of 
thirteen mistresses and ten masters full time, one mistress 
and one master half time each. The school is wholly 
maintained by the Birmingham Education Committee. 


ADMISSION 


There is one annual admission of pupils in September, 
when four forms are admitted, each of sixteen girls and 
sixteen boys, almost all of whom (98 per cent) enter direct 
from elementary schools. The age range is 10 years 8 months 
to 12 years 8 months on 31st August. There is a common 
admission examination for all the recognized secondary 
schools in the City, conducted by an external examiner 
and a panel appointed specially for this purpose, and 
controlled by an examination board of which the heads 
of all the secondary schools are members. A preliminary 
sifting of pupils of the age range is undertaken by the 
heads of the elementary schools and the district inspectors 
of the Education Committee. The candidates sent forward 
to the admission examination proper indicate their order 
of choice of secondary school. Competition for places in 
the schools is very keen; the number of vacancies available 
invariably falls short of the number of candidates quali- 
fying for admission. A candidate who fails to secure 
admission to the school of his first choice is considered at 


the school of his second choice, the vacancies being filled 
from the merit order of the candidates in the admission 
examination. Under a scheme of the Education Com- 
mittee the fees of children securing admission are remitted 
in those cases where the income of the parents or guardians 
falls below a prescribed limit graded according to the 
number of children under 16 years of age in the family. 
Less than one-fifth of the pupils pay fees. Before a child 
is admitted to the school, the parent or guardian is required 
to sign an undertaking, in legal form, not to withdraw his 
child until the end of four years or the end of the term 
following the sixteenth birthday, whichever is the later, 


without the written consent of the Education Committee. 


ORGANIZATION AND GROUPING 


It would be possible, without loss of economy in staffing, 
to group the boys and girls separately up to the School 
Certificate stage, since in each of the first four years there 
are an even number of forms each consisting of approxi- 
mately equal numbers of girls and boys. The pupils could 
be grouped in each year into two forms of girls and two 
forms of boys. Among the advantages sometimes claimed 
for single-sex grouping are : 

(a) Less pressure on the girls in the absence of too 
severe competition with boys in the same form. 

(b) Abolition of the retardation of one sex in subjects 
in which the aptitude of that sex is the better. 

(c) Curriculum and time allocation specially suitable 
to each sex could be more easily provided. 

(d) Simplification of the organization and time table. 


With regard to (a), constant careful observation has 
been made in this school, which confirms the generally 
accepted view that girls are more conscientious and more 
anxious about their work than boys. I doubt, however, 
whether the competition with the boys is a serious factor, 
since the pressure may be equally serious in a girls’ school 
when preparation for an examination to be taken after a 
stipulated period is the governing factor. In this school, 
each pupil is examined in school at least once a year by 
the school medical officer, who invariably reports upon 
any case revealing overwork or over-anxiety. The advice 
given by the medical officer always receives adequate 
consideration. 

On the other hand, the presence of the opposite sex in 
the same class can be made a healthy stimulus to both 
sexes, and in the hands of a good teacher the two sexes 
can be made of considerable reciprocal assistance in the 
solution of difficulties arising from the work in hand. 

With regard to (b) and (c), analysis of results obtained 
in this school leads to conclusions much in accord with 
those arrived at by the Committee on the Differentiation 
of the Curriculum as between boys and girls. The marks 
gained by the girls and by the boys separately in school 
and external examinations in subjects common to both 
sexes have been carefully examined over a period of years. 
The results may be briefly summed up as follows : 

(a) There is as much variation in all subjects common 
to the two sexes between individual girls and between 
individual boys as there is between girls and boys. 

(b) The average of the marks obtained by all the girls 
is at all stages higher than that obtained by the boys in 
scripture, English, and French; lower than that of the 
boys in geography and mathematics; very slightly lower 
in Latin. The sexes show equality in history and art. 
(N.B.—Girls and boys take different science courses.) 

On the total marks obtained in all subjects common to 
the sexes, the average for the girls is sensibly equal to 
that for the boys. 

(c) In every subject at any one examination there is no 
tendency for either sex to occupy either the top places or 
the bottom, the merit lists showing no more pronounced 
differences of performances by the sexes than by girls and 
boys separately. 

It should be noted, that these results are in every case 
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those obtained in classes containing boys and girls taught 
together. They do not disprove the possibility that in 
certain subjects each sex might progress more rapidly 
in the absence of the other. 

The results outlined above do not seem to me of sufficient 
importance to outweigh the desirability of grouping together 
the girls and boys so far as possible in a school attended by 
both. Where the two sexes are in such close proximity, 
the sex difference should be ignored wherever possible. 
The reaction of girls and boys upon each other is of the 
greatest importance at the secondary school age, and they 
should grow up in the most natural way. A considerable 
proportion of the pupils admitted come from mixed 
elementary schools, where they have been already familiar 
with classes of girls and boys. 

Hence, in this school, the sexes are grouped together 
in all the subjects taken by both, with the single exception 
of science, in which they take separate courses. It is 
probable that from next September girls and boys will 
in the same classes take one of two science courses— 
physical or biological. 

The age range of two years at entry has an important 
bearing upon the method of grouping of the pupils. The 
merit order on the admission examination is ignored, and 
the pupils are arranged on a purely age basis, the A form 
consisting of the oldest group, the D form of the youngest. 
The forms so obtained remain unchanged for two years, 
all taking the same course and covering approximately 
the same syllabuses. At the end of the second year a 
regrouping takes place for the third-year forms. The two 
older A and B forms are regrouped strictly on their merit 
order into two third-year forms A and C. The two younger 
C and D forms are similarly treated. This method is 
more suitable than a regrouping of all the pupils on a 
merit order basis, since it avoids the presence in one form 
of pupils with the wide age range of two years. The age 
range in each form group does not exceed one year. At 
the end of the third year, slight rearrangement for the fourth 
year is necessary. Three forms, A, B, and C, are, as a rule, 
made up to take the School Certificate Course, while the 
fourth or D form group of pupils, usually consisting of 
young pupils, take a different course. Most of them will 
take the School Certificate Examination at the end of 
their fifth year. 


Pupils remaining at school after gaining a School 
Certificate of sufficiently good standard are promoted to 
the sixth form for advanced work. Those not gaining a 
sufficiently good School Certificate are grouped with 
pupils remaining from fourth year D form to make a fifth 
year School Certificate form, all the members of which 
on roll at the end of the year will take the examination, 
some of them for the second time. 


CURRICULUM 


The curriculum is designed to prepare pupils for the 
School Certificate Examination at the end of the fourth 
year. It is planned with reference to the age range of 
the pupils and to the ultimate careers into which the 
pupils enter after leaving school. All pupils—apart from 
the Latin option, and slight differences for the sexes— 
follow precisely the same broad curriculum for the first 
three years. The options allowed in the fourth and subse- 
quent years are mentioned below. All pupils begin French 
on entry and continue it throughout the school. Latin is 
the only other foreign language taken. It is commenced 
at the beginning of the second year by about half of the 
pupils, those selected having shown promise of linguistic 
ability. (It is expected that in future years Latin will 
be commenced in the second or third term.) The younger 
pupils, as a rule, complete the School Certificate Course in 
five years. To most of them the possession of a School 
Certificate is of vital importance, since it is an open sesame 
to the occupations which they desire to pursue on leaving 
school. They are not in a position to incur any expenditure 
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on preparation for a profession. 
school at School Certificate stage. 

A new biology laboratory has been built recently, and 
full biology will be introduced next session, probably as 
an alternative to physics and chemistry from the beginning 
of the third year. Each science course will then be taken 
by mixed classes (girls and boys). 

There are ten school sessions per week, no session on 
Saturday. One of these ten sessions is a games session 
for each group of pupils in turn, so that the teaching 
sessions are nine for each pupil per week. The youngest 
third of the school attends for games on Tuesday afternoon, 
the oldest third on Wednesday afternoon, the middle third 
on Thursday afternoon. Bath and changing rooms with 
an ample supply of hot water have recently been provided 
in the school, which is fortunate in the possession of its 
games field, of adequate dimensions and lay out, in close 
proximity ; not always the case in a city school. The 
number of periods is thirty-two, four of one hour, sixteen 
of forty-five minutes, and twelve (afternoon periods) of 
forty minutes. 

The general time analysis up to School Certificate stage, 
indicating the number of periods per week allocated to 
the various subjects, is as shown below : 


Some 9o per cent leave 
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year | year 
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year 
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Woodwork a $ 
Physics and Chemistry .. 


Boys ONLY 
Physical Exercises 


2 
Domestic Science aw - 
Physics and Chemistry .. - 
Botany .. a os — 
Physical Exercises 2 


— — M 


TOTAL PERIODS... oo BE~ MOSS 32 | 32 32 - 
è $2 hours. 


From the table it will be noted that girls and boys take 
separate science courses from the beginning of the second 
year, the girls taking a one-year course in chemistry an 
physics preliminary to the study of botany, which '8 
commenced in the third year and presented as their science 
subject for School Certificate. l 

The curriculum up to School Certificate stage is broad, 
since no alternatives apart from the Latin alternative 
and those for the separate sexes are allowed. In the fo 
and fifth years, for those pupils working at the School 
Certificate syllabus, there are important concessions. 
Shortly after the beginning of the school year the subjects 
to be presented by each individual pupil are selected. 
No pupil presents all the subjects studied up to this stage, 
the maximum number presentable being eight, the minimum 
five. Some pupils present only six, others seven, few eight. 
Every subject included in the curriculum is presented by 
some or other of the pupils. Immediately a decision has 
been reached regarding the subjects to be presented in 
examination by the individual pupils, the latter are fr 
from attendance in their classes during the time allocat 
to the subjects which they are not presenting. During 
these periods the pupil is allowed to do unsupervised private 
study in the well-equipped school library. He is advised 
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by his teachers, who are freely and regularly consulted. | work respectively (each class thus consisting of about 


The burden of too many subjects is thus lightened, and 
the pupil is able to concentrate on his examination subjects. 
This procedure was introduced tentatively some six years 
ago, and the experiment carefully watched. There has 
never been any cause for complaint; the pupils learn to 
value this measure of freedom, and in no case has it to 
our knowledge been abused. On the contrary, there is 
evidence that the pupils make good use of their time and 
opportunity and that much solid work is done; often some 
of the best work of pupils results from this private study. 
Habits of self-reliance are fostered, and a very healthy 
tradition has been created. 

Pupils on reaching the Sixth Form have choice of two 
courses, one in modern studies, the other in mathematics 
and science, each course being planned as a two-year 
course leading to Higher School Certificate. No appli- 
cation has been made to the Board of Education for recog- 
nition of either of these courses as an advanced course. 
Though the curriculum varies slightly in the case of 
individual pupils, the usual allocation of periods is as shown 
below. 

MODERN STUDIES : 
English i s% 
History or Geography 
Latin .. an sg 
French ig 
Physical Exercises 
Private Study .. 


SCIENCE: 
Chemistry es is ss. Í 
Physics i ; 
Mathematics 
French 
English = nie T 
Physical Exercises... as I 
(From September, 1931, biology alternative to chemistry 
or physics or mathematics.) 
Where the sexes are separated, the girls and the boys of 
one form take simultaneously domestic science and wood- 
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sixteen pupils). 

For all other separate sex subjects, the girls of two forms 
and the boys of two forms unite to make full classes, 
e.g. the girls of A and B forms together take needlework, 
while the boys of the same forms take science. 


OvuT-OF-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


In addition to the weekly afternoon for games men- 
tioned under “ curriculum,” when attendance is compulsory, 
games—usually outside matches—are played on Saturdays. 
The pupils are divided into four houses, girls and boys 
together in each house. The girls play netball, rounders, 
lawn tennis, and cricket; the boys Rugby football and 
cricket. The athletic sports, in the nature of a house 
competition, take place early in the summer term. The 
houses compete in all the games for the house championship 
shield. Systematic instruction in swimming at local baths 
is given in school hours during the summer term. Con- 
siderable attention is devoted to music through the small 
school orchestra, the school choir, and the weekly “ sing- 
song ’’ by the whole school, varied by gramophone records 
and occasional recitals given by friends. The scientific 
society, through regular meetings and excursions, provides 
interest for the many in all branches of science, papers 
being contributed by the members. Other societies are 
the literary and debating, and the dramatics, through 
which a Shakespeare play is presented each year. The chess 
club has a large membership and meets one afternoon each 
week after school. The Scout troop holds an annual camp 
for a fortnight usually at the seaside. A school magazine 
is issued twice annually. 

The “ Old Yardleians’ Club” keeps former pupils in 
close touch with the school. On the anniversary of the 
founding of the school there is a commemoration week-end 
every October. This takes the form of a meeting of former 
pupils on the Saturday evening, followed on the first 
Sunday in October by a service at the Yardley Old Parish 
Church, which is always filled to overflowing by past and 
present pupils and parents. 


Jane Looks at Jane 
By Lapy ADAMS 


“TANE went to Paradise; that was only fair.” Jane 

Austen, that is; but would the Paradisical Jane be 
quite happy if she met Jane Fairfax there ? For, on this 
planet she treated her with coldness, and even in heaven 
she might feel that all was not well if Mrs. Knightley and 
Mrs. Churchill were quite on equal terms. 

It has always surprised me, that teachers as a body were 
not more hurt at the contempt that Jane Austen, through 
Emma, poured on the quiet girl who was going to become a 
governess when she reached her majority. And I would 
be glad if an astute psycho-analyst would explain the 
reason why this respectable, but humbly-placed young 
woman was given Jane Austen’s own first name. For a 
sufficient and surprising reason must be behind the choice 
of Jane for the governess. 

Everybody remembers Jane Fairfax in “ Emma.” She 
was “ very elegant, remarkably elegant, and she (Emma) 
had herself the highest value for elegance. Her height 
was pretty, just such as almost everybody would think 
tall, and nobody could think very tall; her figure particu- 
larly graceful: her size a most becoming medium, between 
fat and thin, though a slight appearance of ill health 
seemed to point out the likeliest evil of the two.” Even 
Emma had to admit it ; more, ‘‘ her face was not regular, 
but it was very pleasing beauty.” Deep grey eyes, with 
dark eyelashes and eyebrows; she lacked colour, cer- 
tainly, but her skin was clear and delicate. Above all, 


“ elegance was the reigning character.” And in the Janes’ 
day, elegance was 271. 

She was disciplined and cultured; even “ every lighter 
talent had been done full justice to, by the attendance of 
first-rate masters.” She played beautifully, on the piano, 
as we all know, for as Mrs. Elton told her, ‘‘ Your musical 
knowledge alone would entitle you to name your own 
terms, have as many rooms as you like, and mix in the 
family as much as you choose—that is—I do not know— 
if you knew the harp, you might do all that, I am very 
sure.” Alas, alas, Jane did not know the harp ! 

However, “at eighteen or nineteen she was, as far as 
such an early age can be qualified for the care of children, 
fully competent to the office of instruction herself.” 

We all remember the story. The orphan Jane, daughter 
of an Army officer, stayed with Colonel and Mrs. Campbell 
and their own daughter, making a second child in the 
house. The Campbells’ girl married, and Jane stayed on, 
“ sharing as another daughter, in all the rational pleasures 
of an elegant society, and a judicious mixture of home and 
amusement, with only the drawback of the future—the 
sobering suggestion of her own good understanding—to 
remind her that all this might soon be over.” 

For Jane felt she had her bread to earn, and she had 
fixed on the age of twenty-one as the jumping-off point. 
“ With the fortitude of a devoted novitiate, she had 
resolved at one-and-twenty to complete the sacrifice, and 
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retire from all the pleasures of life, of rational intercourse, 
equal society, peace, and hope, to penance and morti- 
fication for ever.” 

No wonder, if that was the position all round, that Emma 
sat looking at Jane, on her first call on her at the Bates’ 
house, with two-fold complacency; a sense of pleasure 
and a sense of rendering justice; here was Jane Fairfax, 
beautiful and elegant; ‘‘ when she considered what all 
this elegance was destined to, what she was going to sink 
from, how she was going to live, it seemed impossible to 
feel anything but compassion and respect.” Deep in 
Emma’s heart was the suspicion that Jane had an un- 
fortunate attachment for young Mr. Dixon, the bride- 
groom of Miss Campbell that was; ‘in that case, nothing 
could be more pitiable or more honourable than the sacri- 
fices she had resolved on.” Poor Jane, thought Emma, 
‘‘might have been unconsciously sucking in the sad 
poison,” while Miss Campbell and her beau talked together. 
‘“ It might be simple, single, successless love on her side 
alone.” And that might be the reason for her desire to 
begin “ her career of laborious duty.” 

But Emma’s complacency did not last long. Jane was 
“ disgustingly, suspiciously reserved.” Emma could not 
forgive her cold, cautious ways. You never could get-at 
her real opinion. And she just would not be classed with 
Jane. Take the tiresome time when both she and Jane 
had to play at the Coles’ party. Harriet Smith made the 
fatal error of saying, when discussing the party, that she 
wished that she—Harriet—could play as well as Emma 
and Jane. Emma firmly compared her playing to a lamp, 
and Jane’s to sunshine. ‘‘ My playing is just good enough 
to be praised, but Jane Fairfax’s is much beyond it.” But 
there was comfort in Harriet’s remark, that ‘‘ if she does 
play so very well, you know, it is no more than she is 
obliged to do, because she will have to teach.”’ 

And, as we all know, plump, fair-haired Harriet Smith 
was “the natural daughter of somebody,” and a parlour 
boarder at Mrs. Goddard’s school. The “ somebody ” 
turned out to be a comfortably-off tradesman, ‘' decent 
enough to have always wished for concealment ” ; as good 
blood as that of many a gentleman, probably; but not 
quite the blood of gentility that Emma had always been 
so ready to vouch for. 

Still, Harriet was the friend of Emma, and, as such, 
ready and able to patronize the officer’s orphan, in the 
intervals of falling in and out of love. 

I wonder that teachers are able to endure the name of 
Emma. Perhaps they are not. However, Emma’s own 
governess was of different stuff. Having taught Emma, 
she was bound to be a lady. When Mrs. Elton began to 
talk patronizingly of poor Miss Taylor that was, and her 
husband, Emma could scarcely believe her ears. Mr. 
Weston appeared to be an excellent creature, and “ she 
appears so truly good—there is something so motherly 
and kind-hearted about her, that it wins upon one directly. 
. . . She was your governess, I think ? ” 

No wonder Emma was too taken aback to reply ; which 
gave Mrs. Elton another innings. ‘“‘ Having understood 
as much, I was rather astonished to find her so very lady- 
like. But she is really quite the gentlewoman.”’ 

We hear Emma at her coldest now. ‘‘ Mrs. Weston’s 
manners,” says she, ‘‘ were always particularly good. 
Their propriety, simplicity, and elegance would make 
them the safest model for any young woman.” 

We also hear her when the Eltons left. 

“ Astonished that the person who had brought me up 
should be a gentlewoman. Worse and worse! I never met 
her equal.” 

On and on they go. Jane is hurt at every turn. She is 
made to feel that she is as the dust beneath their feet. 
All is patronage and condescension. She gets rather bitter 
about it. She will not have “a place” found for her. 
‘‘ There are places in town, offices, where inquiry would 
soon produce something—offices for the sale, not quite of 
human flesh, but of human intellect.” 


And that was not a fling at the slave-trade ; for, as she 
said, “ I was not thinking of the slave-trade; governess- 
trade, I assure you, was all that I had in view; widely 
different, certainly, as to the guilt of those who carry it 
on; but as to the greater misery of the victims, I do not 
know where it lies.” However, even Emma had her softer 
moments. ‘‘Ah, madam !” cried she to Miss Bates who 
was assuring Emma, that even she, used as she was to 
great sums, would scarcely believe that such a large salary 
was going to be given to a young person like Jane. Indeed, 
so large was the sum that Miss Bates could not venture 
to name her salary. ‘‘ Ah! madam, if other children are 
at all like what I remember to have been myself, I should 
think five times the amount of what I have ever yet heard 
named as a Salary on such occasions dearly earned.” 

Just what Lewis Carroll thought. He wrote to Mr. 
Richards (in an autograph letter in the Widener Library, 
Cambridge, Mass.): ‘‘ I have a good many friends among 
governesses—having a sort of sympathy with them, as a 
more or less downtrodden race. I wish you all success 
with your little boys; to me they are not an attractive 
race of beings (as a little boy I was simply detestable), 
and if you wanted to induce me, by money, to come and 
teach them, I can only say you would have to offer more 
than £10,000 a year.” 

Emma certainly dislikes the higher branches of learn- 
ing. When Harriet was frightened by the gipsies, and 
when young Mr. Churchill found her ‘‘ trembling and con- 
ditioning,’’ and when he brought her to Emma's home, 
where Harriet fainted in the hall, she said to herself, 
“Could a linguist, could a grammarian, could even a 
mathematician have seen what she did, have witnessed 
their appearance together, and heard their history of it, 
without feeling that circumstances had been at work to 
make them peculiarly interesting to each other ? ” 

We all know the end of the story. The secret engagement, 
the bombshell that burst on Highbury, when it came 
out that the secretive Jane had been the plighted bride 
of the loquacious Mr. Churchill all winter ; Mr. Knightley 
outburst: ‘‘ Jane, Jane, you will be a miserable creature!”; 
his bitter remark about the bridegroom to be; “he has 
used everybody ill—and they are all delighted to forgive 
him.” ‘ He isa disgrace to the name of man.” 

Yes, yes, we all know the story. But do teachers as 4 
body realize that in Jane Austen’s heart of hearts Miss 
Fairfax is the villain of the story, just because she was 4 
teacher ? 


“ Jane went to Paradise.” . . . Was that really fair? 


The Dryad Quarterly is a new periodical issued by the Dryad 
Press, Leicester (4d.), and devoted mainly to handwork and 
art. The second issue (April) includes an article by Mr. J. L. 
Umbers, of the City of Birmingham Junior School of Arts and 
Crafts, on “ Childish Imagination in Art,” and others on spin- 
ning and weaving in rural schools and on the making of soft 
toys. 

s s + 

The Department of Spanish Studies at KınG’s COLLEGE, 
Lonpon, has arranged a course of four weekly lectures, begin- 
ning on May 7, on Spanish-American literature, by Don Fedenco 
de Onís. Summaries of the lectures will be given in English. 
A public lecture will also be given, on May 26, by Prof. S. P. 
Turin, formerly Assistant Professor of Economics in Moscow 
on the five-year plan in the U.S.S.R. Sir Bernard Pares'’s post- 
poned lecture on ‘‘ Contemporary Russia ” will be delivered on 
May 12. 

$ s + 

Students of history will find several lectures arranged for 
the present term at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, of interest 
to them. Mr. Kenneth Clark is giving two lectures on “ The 
Study of Art History ’’; Prof. J. E. G. de Montmorency a 
lecture on “ The Conception of Sovereignty"; Mr. H. Warren 
Wilson one on “ Art and Social Life in the First Decade of the 
Nineteenth Century ” ; and Prof. E. O. Sisson, of Reed College. 
Portland, Oregon, one on “' Lincoln’s Lost Causes.” Prof. 
Sisson will also give a lecture on ‘‘ Higher Education Move- 
ments in the United States.” 
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The Teaching of Modern Languages and the School Certificate Examination 
VI.—-THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE YEAR 


By Sypney W. WELLts, B.A., Senior German Master, Minchenden School, N. 14 


I.—FREE COMPOSITION 


HE question of free composition is not yet satisfactorily 

settled, in spite of the advances of science and 
technique. It was, formerly, practically unknown in the 
school stage, and has had to struggle hard for self-preser- 
vation since its introduction, comparatively recently. It 
did not then lack its bitter opponents, who attempted to 
choke it at birth, and even now it has developed from a 
delicate infant into a robust stripling, it is still being 
subjected to a stream of vituperative invective by those 
who regard it as an impostor, lacking substance, and failing 
miscrably to bring to fruition its early promise. Dishonest 
teachers, we were told at the annual meeting of the M.L.A., 
in January, 1930, get their pupils to ‘‘ swot up ” stereotyped 
essays, such as ‘‘ Le Chien,” ‘‘ Le Chat,” “ Une Visite a 
Paris,” &c., hoping that they will strike lucky and get 
one of these in the School Certificate Examination, or, 
if not, at least one in which they can insinuate chunks of 
those they have so carefully prepared. So that, if they 
get an essay on “Le Tigre,” they will utilize most of 
their essay on the cat, saying that the tiger is like the cat, 
or not like it, as they mention the various attributes; and 
they score a mark commensurate, not with their ability 
to write French, but with their ingenuity in deluding the 
examiner. I mentioned this before, when dealing with 
essay-writing in the Middle School, but repeat it, as it 
represents an all too common morbid condition for which 
it is necessary to administer a corrective as frequently as 
possible. The pity of it is, that many teachers, when 
persuaded to give the direct method a fair trial, do not 
begin at the beginning and follow it up strictly according 
to plan. They try it on a class already used to other 
methods, find it falls flat, and then blame the feeble results 
of their unprofitable experiment on the method. To 
ensure success, there must be a proper, carefully worked- 
out plan; there must be unity in conception and con- 
tinuitv in execution. Those who have followed my articles 
will have appreciated this, but a little revision will not be 
out of place here. The various stages may be roughly 
indicated as follows : 

Year I (Age ir plus, French; 
German) : 

If any written exercises at all are attempted this year, 
they should certainly include free composition and should 
arise out of the conversational matter done in class. The 
habit of regarding the sentence as a unit must be our first 
and main concern, E.g.: 


12 plus or 13 plus, 


Ma FAMILLE 


J'ai un père, une mère, deux sceurs, et un frére. Je 
m'appelle Alphonse et j’ai onze ans. Mes sœurs s'appellent 
Madeleine et Jeanne. Madeleine a 25 ans, elle est mariée 
et elle demeure 4 Putney. Jeanne a 17 ans at elle travaille 
dans un bureau à Londres. Mon frère s'appelle Henri, c'est 
le bébé de la famille, &c. 

The present tense is the only tense that should be 
attempted in the first year. Or in German: 


DIE VIER JAHRESZEITEN 


Das Jahr hat vier Jahreszeiten. Sie heissen der 
Frühling, der Sommer, der Herbst und der Winter. Im 
Frühling sind die Tage lang und die Nächte kurz, aber im 
Frühling fangen die Tage an, linger zu werden. lm 
Frühling fangen die Baume an, wieder grün zu werden. 
Im Sommer ist das Wetter warm und trocken. Dann haben 
wir die grossen Ferien und wir spielen Tennis oder baden in 
der See. Im Herbst werden die Friichte reif, usw. 

Free exercises, easy and simple in construction, fre- 
quently given, soon build up the linguistic habit directly 


associating concept with word. Whole essays should not 
be the only vehicle for self-expression. Question and answer, 
short definitions, sentences to be completed or expanded, are 
invaluable aids to fluency. Such as: 


(a) A quoi sert une brosse a cheveux ? une plume? &c. 


(b) Un chien est un — —. Un tigre est un — —, &c. 
Celui qui — les cheminées est un —, &c. 
(c) 
Maintenant | le proviseur | qui s'appelle — | interroge | l'élève | paresseux 
A présent | le maftre indigne sale 

| le professeur | enragé petit 

: l'instituteur l &c. 


|) &e. 
In German, the imperfect, perfect, and future may be 
attempted and suitable drilling exercises done in class. 
Year II (12 plus, French; 13 plus or 14 plus, German) : 
As for Year I, adding to the vocabulary and the other 
tenses of the indicative (but not the subjunctive !), and 
increasing the standard of literary composition accordingly. 
But do nat make the common mistake of attempting to 
cram too much in the way of vocabulary or grammar into 
their inexperienced heads. Too much is given them, in 
the conviction that the more you give them the more they 
will learn. The truth is rather in the converse: the less 
you give them the more they will learn, provided this little 
be well planned and well drilled. Far better to have a 
few well-constructed sentences of a simple import than 
much that is the result of feverish lucubration, only the 
cleverer ones coming out with credit. After they have 
thoroughly mastered the simple sentence and the agree- 
ment of its component parts, and can move about in this 
medium with a fair facility, then we can go on to more 
complicated sentences and increase the number of idioms. 
It is puerile to argue that this method does not teach 
grammar; you cannot write a single sentence without a 
knowledge of grammar. But I will treat this specialized 
section of our linguistic study later. A typical composition 
in French for Year II would be: 


LETTRE A MA TANTE 
Ig rue du Premier-Mai, 
Villeneuve. 
Le 13 février, 1931. 

Ma chère tante : 

Je vous remercie fort bien du beau cadeau que vous 
m’avez envoyé pour mon anniversaire. J'en suis ravi 
et un appareil photographique, c’est ce que je désire si 
vivement depuis longtemps. Maintenant il faut vous 
raconter ce qui est arrivé à papa il y a plusieurs jours, &c. 

Or in German: 

Meine liebe Kathi ! 

Wir freuen uns alle, dass Du ein so herrliches Wetter 
hast, wo Du bist. Hier regnet es seit einer ganzen Woche. 
Herzlichen Dank, liebe Kathi, fiir das schöne Taschen- 
messer, das Du mir an meinem Geburtstage geschickt hast. 
Papa hat mir einen photographischen Apparat geschenkt, 
mit dem wir schon viele schöne Aufnahmen gemacht 
haben. Irmgard hat mich mit einem silbernen Bleistift 
überrascht, usw. 

I have had various reasons assigned to me for not 
giving free composition, or only in infrequent and limited 
doses. Teachers have confessed their own limitations, 
saying that they could not always be sure that an expression 
was right or wrong, whereas with a key to a book of trans- 
lation what could be simpler than correcting written 
exercises ? This difficulty should only come rarely in 
the upper forms, and the teacher should take the trouble 
to find out whether it is correct or not. Vocabulary- 
difficulties from essays of upper formers also arise occa- 
sionally: I always have Muret-Sanders or Elwes on my 
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desk when marking. Insegrando s'impara! But the 
difficulty should scarcely ever arise before the fifth form, 
for until then the work should be controlled: the pupils 
must use only those words and phrases they have been 
given, either by the teacher or in their textbooks, recon- 
structing them to clothe their own thoughts. They must 
be prevented from making their own difficulties. Only 
recently, a girl in a second year class, told to write an 
essay on “ Meine Schule ” after they had been through 
Chapter XXI of my “ Einführung,” asked me the German 
for “ rambling.” If she had been particularly bright, I 
should not have hesitated to give her the word she required 
(weitflaufig) ; but knowing that she would have the greatest 
difficulty in mastering the simpler and more necessary 
words already given her, I refused. I also forbid my pupils 
the use of the English-foreign dictionary, and always scold 
them when I find evidence of this before fifth form 
standard. Some teachers seem to think that a pupil 
cannot write free composition until he has mastered the 
grammar. I hope the foregoing will convince these, that 
free composition is not only the aim of language-study 
but the best means of acquiring grammatical accuracy. 
Others, again, deny the aims of free composition, alleging 
that most scholars will require only to read French, not 
to talk or write it. If that be the case, why pore so pain- 
fully over a book of prose composition ? If the pupil is 
accustomed from the very outset to constructing his own 
sentences, he will not write the sloppy, shapeless, un- 
grammatical stuff that usually characterizes the work of a 
class which meets with free composition for the first time 
in the fourth form. With them a totally different lingu- 
istic habit has been acquired; they have the translation 
complex, if I may now use the now common jargon of 
the psychologists, and can only do their stuff secondhand, 
and the result is, as Otto Schneider called it, ‘‘ ein papierner 
Stil,” or book-language. 

Year III (13 plus, French; 14, 15 plus, German) : 

A year’s progress should show quite a development in 
sentence-construction, in selection, and classification of ideas, 
wider descriptive powers, and greater mastery of form. The 
use of the subjunctive in its simpler forms is a great help 
in this direction, and the uses of the various tenses should 
by now be pretty well known. The pupil should be showing 
some signs of style in foreign composition, especially in 
German, because in this subject the children are maturer. 
An essay of about 250 words weekly should be no great 
effort, at least, towards the end of the year. The choice 
of material should be as wide as possible, kept mainly to 
descriptions of things seen or readily imagined in everyday 
life. Linguistic difficulties are still too great for abtruse, 
dry-as-dust, or controversial subjects to take up valuable 
time. A biography or two (French or German, of course !) 
a picture now and then to be analysed and described, 
a poem or story to be re-told, should help out the number 
of everyday incidents that the teacher may think of without 
much trouble, such as: A dav at the seaside; My wireless 
set; How we found our dog, &c. 

An essay typical of the end of Year III: 


UNE VENTE AUX ENCHERES 


Mon pére et moi partions en promenade lorsque nous 
aperçumes un groupe de personnes devant une maison 
sur le boulevard des Espagnols. 

“ Tiens, dit mon père, on vend les meubles de la maison 
Loti Frères ! ” 

Nous vimes un homme monté sur une table. Il faisait 
des gestes et en approchant nous l’entendimes répéter de 
temps a autre: “Allons, une fois, deux fois, trois fois ! 
Personne ne dit rien! Alors, adjugé!”’ Etc. 

Should essays be done individually or jointly in class ? 
Should a model essay be learnt by heart ? What means are 
to be employed to ensure the learning by heart of the 
vocabulary ? Should the pupil be expected to retain as 
much as he can properly assimilate of the essay when he 


does it, without any further bother, or should there be a 

constant revision ? I have known all these methods used, 

with more or less success. In any case, I am in favour of 

the pupil having his work kept by him, so that he may 

refer back. Loose leaves which are lost by pupil or master 

are bad. Some pupils derive a great deal of assistance 

from reference back, and the master is also enabled to 
exercise some effective control over a pupil’s progress. 

Exercises should be corrected immediately, when the 
pupil’s interest in them is keenest. Certain essays should 
be marked off for joint preparation, especially when anew 
departure is made, as, for instance, analysing for the fist 
time a picture or poem. If it is a picture, the best 
way to begin would be to ask, in French or German, 
questions about the objects depicted, and then proceed 
to analyse the sentiments or the actions portrayed, the 
class being invited to suggest points that occur to them. 
Then the question of paragraphing should be attempted in 
English, the classification of the various ideas, and, finally, 
the class could co-operate in an effort written up on the 
board, but not copied down. What may very profitably 
be copied down, are the words incidental to the subject, 
and some of the phrases with variants, so as to give some 
elasticity and freedom to the pupil’s work when they 
attempt to treat the subject in their own way. For example, 
if we turn to the essay begin on an auction-sale, suggested 
alternatives might be: (sceur, oncle et moi), (faire un 
petit tour), (un jour, un soir, récemment, derniérement, 
lautre jour), (voir, remarquer), (un attroupement, une 
foule de gens, beaucoup de monde), (la maison au coin de 
la rue des Saints-Péres). (‘‘ Dis donc, papa, qu'est-ce 
qu’on fait là-bas?) (Il paraît que, c'est évident que, 
évidemment, ne savais-tu pas que: ‘“ Ma foi, je nen 
sais rien. Allons voir un peu !” Les meubles de la veuve 
Charon.) (Gros, maigre, joufflu, en bras de chemise, 
chauve), (sur une chaise, une boîte), (dépasser le groupe), 
(crier, beugler), (d'une voix nasillarde, de tonnerre, de 
Stentor), &c. 

The next lesson or homework could be devoted to 
individual effort. Although vocabulary may be com- 
mitted to memory, I never give essays to be learnt by 
heart, as we must aim at making the language as fluid 
a medium as possible for any kind of self-expression. 
chunks of hardbake are an indigestible pabulum. We 
want to teach the principles of sentence-formation and 
expansion, not administer concrete examples to be leamt 
oft parrot-fashion. Even if we consider language-study 
from no other point of view than that of mind-trammıng. 
analysis and self-expression are far more important than 
tours de force of the memory. It is for the same reason 
that I suggest a limit to the essays prepared jointly m 
class: this is very good for drill work occasionally, but 
like all drill, tends to deaden all initiative and to reduce 
free composition to rule of thumb. And insist on culti- 
vating a. foreign atmosphere about the composition : ifa 
street is mentioned, let it be rue Saint-Vincent or Konig 
strasse ; if a butcher is alluded to, let him be Schwartz cr 
Barois, not Monsieur Smith; if a barber’s shop is to be 
introduced, let them talk about the goldener Teller, not the 
striped pole; the postman’s bicycle or the Royal Mail 
van in Germany 1s yellow, not red, &c. This helps to show 
why residence abroad is an essential qualification for the 
modern language teacher. It is nonsense to argue that 
these are externals which do not count for anything. 

Free composition has always been considered the Cinder- 
ella branch of language-study, even by the various schools of 
direct methodists, who have at different times advocated 
the Reader as Centre, the Play as Centre, the Dialogue 
as Centre, the Grammar as Centre, and everything as 4 
Centre except the natural building-up of language by the 
rational process of free sentence-construction. The work 
has not been fairly dealt with even in the best and brightest 
of direct method, ‘‘ oral” or “active ’’ courses. I have 
myself written a work which I think will supply a long- 
felt want in German, ‘‘ Ein Deutches Aufsalzbuch 
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(Harrap), in which helps to free composition are given, 
not only in up-to-date vocabulary (giving words for “ road- 
hog,” “all mains receiving set,” “ film star,” “ sob-stuff,’’ 
&c.; and showing that “ Russian boot ” is Kosakenstiefel, 
while Russian embroidery is bulgarische Stickerei, &c.), 
but also in classification of ideas, variety of treatment, 
paragraphing, hints on style, and so forth; and I am now 
at work on a complete course of free composition in French, 
two “ Manuels de Rédaction en Français,” starting from 
first gropings to post-matriculation work. I am convinced 


that the future of modern language teaching lies in free 
composition. Proper paragraphing and intelligent selection 
of ideas should be insisted on ; exceptionally good compo- 
sitions should be read out to the class, while quite a good 
exercise is to read out or write up a mediocre effort and 
invite criticism and correction. In the School Certificate 
year a definite development in style should be aimed at, 
possible only if the whole five-year course has been planned 
and carried out with a free composition bias. 
(To be continued) 


The Burnham Scales 


By P. H. PRIDEAux, B.A. 


N view of the fact that the authorities have given notice 


of their desire to terminate the arbitration award in’ 


connexion with the salaries of teachers which is generally 
known by the above title, it is felt that some statement of 
the facts should be made for the information of the public 
and, one is constrained to add, of the members of public 
bodies which will in due course have to take part in the 
revision. For it is an unpleasant fact, that many of the 
recent utterances of members of town and county councils 
reveal only too clearly that they have never troubled to 
make themselves acquainted with the most elementary 
facts concerning the award, or of the principles on which 
the original scales were drawn up. That is the only possible 
explanation of the facility with which they assimilate the 
scales to the question of Civil Service salaries and bonuses. 
We therefore review the history of teachers’ salaries from 
the period immediately preceding the War. What is said, 
applies particularly to the salaries of secondary teachers, 
but is also true, mutatis mutandis, of the salaries of 
elementary school teachers. 

In 1912, salaries varied very widely from school to 
school; increments were not general, and where they 
existed were very few, so that any considerable increase 
had to be sought by moving to a school which paid at a 
higher rate. Figures collected by the Assistant Masters’ 
Association give an estimated average salary of £175°5 
per annum. In 1914 this had dropped to £175°'25 per 
annum, and there were no pension arrangements for 
secondary teachers. This was admittedly inadequate— 
so much so that the writer on more than one occasion had 
the offer of an appointment withdrawn on the ground that, 
i the absence of a private income, the salary was not 
large enough for a man to mainta‘n the standard of life 
desirable in such a position. 

The fact is that, until the rapid growth of the urban 
day secondary schools began, the profession was largely 
celibate so far as assistants were concerned, and it was 
felt by the authorities, as well as by the teachers, that 
salary conditions could not continue in their then unsatis- 
factory state. 

Hence the 1914 figures, even on the basis of the cost of 
living, cannot fairly be regarded as the datum line. 

During the War years, 1914-18, practically every other 
trade and profession received successive increases of pay, in 
many cases equal to, or greater than the increase in the 
cost of living. Not so the teachers. In very many cases 
their salaries remained stationary. It is true that many 
authorities gave spasmodic increments or bonuses of {10 
or £15, in some cases considerably more, especially when 
in 1918 the “ Fisher Grant ” came to their aid. But these 
increases were not general, they were never adequate, and 
they came much later than those received by other em- 
ployed persons, and therefore only after much distress. 
This was in part due to the fact that out of loyalty to their 
schools, many of which were not in a financial position to 
meet the difficulty, there was no general agitation until 
the teachers were forced to bestir themselves by the sheer 
Impossibility of their position. 


It was not until 1918 that a Departmental Committee, 
appointed to consider the bases of a fair scale of salaries 
for graduates as a permanent scale independent of the cost 
of living, reported, and illustrated its findings by a scale 
ranging from {180 to £450 per annum. 

This scale was not adopted hurriedly ; but during the 
course of the year 1919 it gradually influenced the larger 
local education authorities, who formulated variations of 
it which, in general, made provision for similar “ total life 
earnings.” The writer was one of the teachers’ repre- 
sentatives who assisted a large Midland authority in 
drawing up its scale, and the chairman of the education 
committee very candidly announced at the beginning that 
they wished to draw up a scale slightly better than those 
of the two neighbouring authorities, as they were losing 
many of their best teachers whenever vacancies arose in 
those counties, as they very frequently did in the period 
immediately after the termination of the War. 

But when those scales had been adopted, they were not 
put into immediate execution. Teachers were to reach their 
position on those scales .over a period of three years, so 
that even now the position of teachers was largely theo- 
retical only, though the public have never fully realized this. 

While these departmental scales (in some places) and 
other lower scales were being thus theoretically paid, a 
non-contributory pension scheme was passed by Parliament 
(1919) which was equivalent to an increase on these scales 
of 26 per cent for existing teachers (whose back service 
was recognized) and of 10 per cent for new entrants. 
Thus on the non-contributory pension basis these scales, 
with no reference to the cost of living, became equivalent 
to a scale ranging from £198 to £495 per annum, for new 
entrants. 

This was the position when the Burnham Committee 
began its sittings, and when it reported in 1920. During 
the period of its consideration, no hint had been given of any 
intention to make pensions contributory, and as the Com- 
mittee had, throughout, full knowledge of the non-con- 
tributory basis of those pensions and their effect when 
added to the Departmental Scales, these facts must be 
regarded as part of the basis upon which the Burnham 
Scales were drawn up. 

Now the Burnham Committee was appointed partly to 
put an end to the competition between authorities which 
was gradually forcing salaries up, and the report was 
accepted by the teachers as a compromise, not because it 
met the then cost of living (a fact admitted by all sides) 
but in the belief that the cost of living would ultimately 
fall to its normal level. This is borne out by the following 
extract from a Memorandum issued by the Association of 
Education Committees criticizing the Geddes Report (1922), 
the Geddes Committee having apparently fallen into the 
same error as is now being repeated by many public men. 
(Page 12 of Report.) 

“ A further point made in the Geddes Report against 
the Burnham Committee’s Scales is that they provide for 
an increase if the cost of living goes up, but not for a 
reduction if it goes down. That again is a mis-reading of 
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the fact.. The teachers, who urged insistently in August, 
1920, the excessive cost of living, were given their option 
of a sliding scale of salaries, high at the moment, but 
falling as prices fell, or a scale based upon normal prices, to 
continue unaltered for a period of years. 

“ They chose the latter, and thereupon the then cost of 
living ceased to be a factor in settling the scales. 
calculated upon normal conditions, first in relation to the 
insufficiency of the salaries in the past, referred to by 
Mr. Fisher, and secondly, upon the lower standard which 
it was thought the normal cost of living would reach.” 

Further, a statement made by the then Secretary of the 
Association of Education Committees, published in The 
Times Educational Supplement of February 25, 1922, con- 
tains the following : 

“ The question was raised in the Burnham Committee 
as to whether the scales should be fixed according to the 
rise in the cost of living, which would have meant a 
reduction as the cost of living fell. Had that been done, 
higher amounts would have been paid. The alternative 
was put to the teachers, who considered it, and said that 
they would accept a scale applicable to normal conditions. 
By normal conditions the Committee had in mind a cost 
of living about fifty points above the pre-War standard.” 

And here is a statement made in December, 1921 (pub- 
lished in The Times Educational Supplement of December 
5, 1921, by a member of the Authorities’ Panel, which 
is particularly apposite at the moment. 

“ Certain education authorities are passing resolutions, 

. asking for a readjustment of the scales of salaries laid 
down by the Committee, on the ground that . . . the cost 
of living has fallen. The assumption, of course, is that 
the scales were based on the then cost of living, but that 
was not so. The Committee foresaw the decrease and 
allowed for it. In fact they expected it to be somewhat 
more rapid than it has been. The scales were deliberately 
framed for normal times, and those have not yet been 
reached. They had relation mainly to the admittedly 
inadequate salaries paid before the War, and in most cases 
continued during the War. The teachers asked for a much 
higher scale than the Authorities’ Panel were willing to 
concede, and they pointed out that even then their salaries 
would not show as large a proportionate increase as most 
of the other branches of public service. It was agreed 
that this was so, but the teachers were reminded that in 
those other branches there was a sliding scale, and they 
were asked whether, if the salaries were made larger, then, 
they would consent to their falling as prices fell. They 
decided against this suggestion, and after a long struggle 
they at last accepted figures based on a normal cost of 
living. 

“ Only at the last moment, before the report was signed, 
was the question of cost of living again raised. It had 
increased considerably since the previous meeting... . 
The Authorities’ Panel agreed that if it did reach that 
abnormal level and remained there for six months, the 
Chairman should have the power to call the Committee 
together to consider the situation. This arrangement is 
harmlessly embodied in Section 22 of the Committee’s 
Report. That is the only reference to cost of living in the 
report, and the only instance in which it had any influence 
on the Commuttee’s decisions. The resolutions which are 
being proposed at education committees. at present are 
therefore based on a misconception, and are asking the 
Committee to take into account considerations to which 
they have already given full effect.” 

It is thus abundantly clear that the scales were basic, 
and that any demand for their reduction on account of 
the reduction in the cost of living is a demand for the 
Committee to “‘ take into account considerations to which 
they have already given full effect.” 

So much for the original Burnham Scales, drawn up in 
1920, when the cost of living was, according to Whitaker, 
130. 

Now it is not generally appreciated that the vast 


They were’ 


majority of secondary teachers were never paid on this 
scale. The introduction was gradual, and only in those 
schools which were paying at equivalent rates before their 
introduction did teachers receive salaries in accordance 
with the scale. Generally, teachers were to reach their 
position on the scale by increments spread over three 
years. But before those three years had passed, the Geddes 
Committee had reported, and though cuts were not enforced, 
appeals were made to teachers voluntarily to forgo a 
portion of their claims. Again the profession accepted the 
demand for sacrifice, as they had done during the War 
by refraining from corporate pressure, and “ offered ” to 
accept an abatement of 5 per cent on scale salaries for one 
year in order to give some relief to the authorities. This 
was early in 1922. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to point out here that this 
5 per cent abatement automatically involved smaller 
pensions and smaller ‘‘ lump sum ” payments to those who 
retired during its operation, and thus relieved also the 
pension fund. Nevertheless in June of the same year the 
teachers were saddled with a 5 per cent contribution to 
pensions, though no suggestion of this had been made when 
the 5 per cent abatement offer had been accepted. This 
was, in effect, a further reduction. of 5 per cent. l 

Thus in 1922, the Burnham Scales, drawn up on the basis 
of a normal cost of living had, long before that cost had 
approached anything like normality, been reduced by 
10 per cent. Again, therefore, teachers were making their 
sacrifice before others—in advance, as it were, and now 
they are told, forsooth, that they should take their share 
of the reductions now being enforced on others! The 
public and official memory is indeed short. i 

The effect of these reductions and impositions was 
further aggravated between 1922 and 1925 by 4 rigid 
insistence on every technical point (under review) which 
might rule out previous experience, &c., and by restrictions 
placed on the local education authorities, so that one 
teacher in five was subjected to a reduction of salary, 
sometimes small, but in other cases reaching as high A 
figure as £100. The seriousness of these reductions, taken 
as a whole, may be illustrated by the fact that the per- 
centage increase of salary figures for 1924 show a ee 
of approximately 4 per cent over the 1923 figures, largely 
on this count. J for 

In 1924 the local education authorities aske es 
a 15 per cent reduction (on the original Burnham mea: a 
but later reduced this request to 10 per cent. — Beare 
effect, was a request for a 5 per cent cut in addition T = 
“ temporary ” 5 per cent given in 1922, and would ‘ i 
meant, with the 5 per cent pensions contribution, 15 3 
cent off the Burnham Scales—which, it must be o r 
were drawn up when the cost of living was 130 and n ae 
not to meet that cost, but to apply to a cost of lv 
reduced to “ normal ” conditions. 

This demand was submitted to the arbitra 
Burnham in 1925, and, if we take the figure le, his 
graduates (Provincial) as illustrative of the whole, ina 
award fixed a minimum midway between the SE at 
‘Burnham ” minimum and that of the “95, ` king 
Burnham ” then in force. By the operation of the an the 
time ” clause, this led to salaries slightly lowe? enti 
95 per cent Burnham from the second to the th 


years, and slightly higher during the remaining yee cent 
maximum of £480 being £5 more than the 95 
Burnham maximum. follows : 


The forty years’ value of the three rates are 45 
1920 Burnham (cost of living 130) J. £17,615 o; 
1922 95% Burnham a ; 16 
1925 Burnham award P ga zs 
193I s ,», (cost of living 50) £16,812 

Thus with a cost of living which has certainly 
below that contemplated as “ normal ” by the Burn 
mittee, the existing award provides {for a scale 5 
less, and from this must be deducted the 5 per ce” 

(Continued on page 304) 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS = 


The following books have recently been published or are in the press and 
will shortly appear. Further particulars may be obtained either from the 
prospectus or from later advertisements. 


ENGLISH PEOPLE OF THE PAST 


An Introduction to Social History 
By M. J. WHICHER, B.A., and R. J. MITCHELL, M.A., B.Litt. 
With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. each. 


Vol. I. From Roman Times to A.D. 1399 
1399 to 1603 Vol. III. 


Vol. II. 1603 to 1832 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ECONOMIC 
DOCTRINE 


An Introductory Survey 
By ALEXANDER GRAY, M.A. 
With facsimile Diagram. 5s. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE ECONOMIC 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By D. W. ROBERTS, B.Sc. (Econ.) 
With 9 Maps anda Graph. 4s. net 


ENGLAND IN EARLY AND MEDIEVAL TIMES (To 1485) 


THE GOOD CITIZEN 


An Introduction to Civics 
By C. S. S. HIGHAM, M.A. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
By C. S. S. HIGHAM, M.A. 


Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With additional 
Chapters to 1931. With 15 Maps. 5s. 


By ROBERT M. RAYNER, B.A. With 11 Maps. 4s. 6d. (Nearly Ready] 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
ENGLAND IN TUDOR AND STUART TIMES ENGLAND IN MODERN TIMES 
(1485-1714) (1714-1902) 
With Maps. 4s. 6d. With Maps. 5s. 


ENGLISH PAPERS FOR PREPARATION 
OR HOMEWORK 
By GUY BOAS, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


= SENIOR EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION 
AND GRAMMAR 7 
By MADGE A. HART, B.A. 
Paper covers. 10d. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE AND HIGHER SCHOOL 
CERTIFICATE. 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 
By S. G. STARLING, B.Sc., A.A.C.Sc., F.Inst.P. 
With Diagrams. 6s. 


LONGMANS’ MODERN MATHEMATICAL SERIES 
Editor: P. ABBOTT, B.A. | 
INTERMEDIATE MECHANICS 
By D. HUMPHREY, B.A., B.Sc. 
With Diagrams 
Part I. Dynamics. 10s. 6d. 
Part II. Statics and Hydrostatics. 10s. 6d. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 
Being a Short History of English Politics and Society 
from the Revolution to Waterloo (16088-1815) 

By SIMON MACCOBY, M.A. 

With 14 Maps. 7s. 6d. net 


NEWEST EUROPE 
By MARTIN MACLAUGHLIN 
With 3 Maps. 6s. net 


A FINANCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
FRENCH READER 
Edited by L. R. GLEED, B.A. 2s. 6d. 


A GERMAN COURSE 
By F. L. SACK and L. F. THOMPSON, M.A. 
Part I. A Practical Grammar of the German Language. 


28. 
Part II. A Practical German Reader; with Grammar, 
Notes, and Exercises. [Nearly Realy. 


THE UNIVERSITY GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. General Editor : L. DUDLEY STAMP, D.Sc., B.A. (Lond.), A.K.C., M.I.P.T. 


A REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


FOR HIGHER CERTIFICATE AND INTERMEDIATE COURSES. 
By L. DUDLEY STAMP, D.Sc., B.A. 
Part V. Europe and the Mediterranean. With Maps and Diagrams, 6s. 6d. [Nearly Ready] 


Other Parts: 
Part I. The Americas. With 157 Maps. 3s.6d. Part III. Australia and New Zealand. With 98 Maps. 3s. 
Part II. Africa. 38. (Nearly Ready.) Part IV. Asia. With 140 Maps and Diagrams. 4s. 


| LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 
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contribution, which reduces the present scales to at least 
Io per cent less than the original scale. 

The actual position of teachers so far as purchasing 
power is concerned relative to their 1914 position (men 
graduates) may be put as follows, assuming a present 
average salary of £387 per annum (which is probably too 
high, certainly not too low). 

Present purchasing power of 1914 average of £180 


per annum .. se £270 
Actual average salary .. ya T £387 
Average increase over I19I14 .. i £117 
Percentage increase in purchasing power 4320 


And if, in this calculation, we count also the 5 per cent 
contribution to superannuation, this average increase 
becomes 36'3 per cent. 


It is also to be noted that the cost of living figure does 
not hold for a large proportion of the purchases necessary 
to the teachers’ work and position in life, and it thus 
becomes obvious that it is a gross misreading of the facts 
to think and speak of teachers as a privileged class from 
whom no sacrifices have been demanded. 

There is good reason for a revision of the scales with a 
view to the removal of anomalies and inequalities ; there 
is no valid case for reduction. As is abundantly proved 
above, the cost of living was not a factor in the formulation 
of the original scales; and in any case, teachers have 
already suffered reductions which bring their salaries 
Io per cent below the level then considered fair for a cost 
of living below, or at least not higher than, that now 
(officially) existing. 


Personal Paragraphs 


THE appointment of Mr. E. H. Pelham, C.B., Deputy 
Secretary of the Board, to be Permanent Secretary of the 
Board of Education in succession to the late Sir Aubrey 
Symonds, has been received with general satisfaction. I 
referred last month to the conspicuous abilities of the late 
Secretary, who did markedly successful work during his 
six years of office, and Mr. Pelham is a worthy successor 
whose record is such as to inspire confidence. He has been 
at the Board for thirty years, and ever since the Burnham 
Committees were set up he has been in very close touch 
with their working. There were times when his attitude, 
or perhaps we ought to say the attitude of the Board, 
towards certain interpretations of the Burnham agreement 
was not quite in accordance with what teachers desired, 
but they always knew that such decisions were not made 
without due consideration, and when Mr. Pelham appeared 
in the guise of an opponent they knew that he was both a 
high-minded and a fair-minded one. The whole profession 
will unite in congratulating the new Secretary on his pro- 
motion and in wishing him every success as he takes up 


his fresh duties. 
* * * 


MR. F. MANDER, who is to succeed Mr. F. Goldstone as 
General Secretary of the National Union of Teachers, was 
President of the Union in 1927-28, only five years after 
he had been elected a member of the Executive Committee. 
His rapid rise as a leader of primary school teachers was 
largely due to the opportunity afforded him by the 
Lowestoft salaries dispute of showing his capability of 
leadership, his eloquence, and his personality. Success 
after success lies to his credit, and the Union is fortunate 
in being able to appoint a secretary of such diverse gifts and 
popularity. He is the adopted Liberal candidate for the 


Union. 
* * * 


Mr. PELHAM’sS appointment has been followed by 
other promotions. Mr. M. G. Holmes, C.B., Principal 
Assistant Secretary for the last five years, has become 
Deputy Secretary. He is well known in educational and 
administrative circles as a son of Mr. E. G. A. Holmes, 
formerly Chief Inspector of Elementary Schools, and his 
relations with school teachers have been of the happiest. 
Educated at Wellington College and Balliol College, Oxford, 
he was called to the Bar in 1909, and in the same year he 
was appointed Director of Establishments at the Board of 
Education. He rendered service in France and Epygt 
during the War, attaining the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
Mr. A. R. Ainsworth has been promoted Principal Assistant 
Secretary, and will have charge of elementary education. 
He has had considerable experience as Head of the Special 
Inquiries and Reports Department. Mr. S. H. Wood, M.C., 
will now preside over that Department. 


higher criticism, and as an indefatigable worker in 


THE impending retirement of Mr. W. W. Vaughan, 
M.V.O., Headmaster of Rugby, is widely regretted. He 
was formerly Headmaster of Giggleswick (1904-10), and 
Master of Wellington College (1g10—21), and accepted 
Rugby in succession to the present Bishop of London. 
His tenure at Rugby has been characterized by many 
additions to the school buildings and gratifying academic 
successes of his pupils. He has taken a wide interest in 
educational affairs outside Rugby, and his wise judgment 
and tactful action have been of the greatest service. He 
was President of the Modern Languages Association 1m 
1915, President of the Headmasters’ Association in 1916, 
President of the Educational Science Section of the 
British Association in 1925, President of the Science Masters 
Association in 1919, and a member of the Consultative 
Committee from 1919 to 1926. 

* * * 


Tue death of Canon James Maurice Wilson, though he 
had attained the great age of 94, is nevertheless a grievous 
loss to all those who were privileged to know this out- 
standing figure of the Victorian era. A contemporary of 
Darwin and Huxley, Wilson was Senior Wrangler in the 
year that saw the publication of The Origin of Species, and 
was shortly afterwards appointed Mathematical and Science 
Master at Rugby. The teaching of science in schools was 
at that time practically non-existent, though voluntary 
lectures had been given at Rugby by a local physician since 
1849. Wilson, with the warm support of the Headmaster, 
Dr. Temple, secured the introduction of science as an 
integral part of the school curriculum, and the results were 
so encouraging that other schools soon followed Rugby 
lead. Clifton, under Percival, had already made a start 
when Wilson became Headmaster in 1879, but W ilson 
threw himself so enthusiastically into the task of developing 
the science work of the school, that he must be regarded as 
the real founder of the Clifton science tradition. It te 
remarkable testimony to the strength of his personality 
that, though he resigned the headmastership of Clifton 
in 1890, the school has always maintained his very charac- 
teristic attitude of teaching science as one of the humanities. 
From Clifton, Wilson went to Lancashire as Vicar ° 
Rochdale and Archdeacon of Manchester, proceeding i 
1905 to Worcester as Canon Residentiary. His intellec 
activity was prodigious throughout the whole of his li : 
as mathematician, aS astronomer, as an exponent of fa 
cause of the reconciliation of religion with science, he A 
a reputation extending far beyond the bounds of B 
country. Let us hope that in the shades whither he l 
passed he may renew his treasured friendship with A ae 
inseparable companion, T. E. Brown, the Manx poet who 


centenary was celebrated last year. 
ONLOOKER. 
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G. BELL anp SONS 


A JUNIOR ARITHMETIC 


By R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. 


modern lines for pupils whose previous experience extends no ‘further than an acquaintance 
with the multiplication tables. Drill exercises are inserted throughout the book whenever a 
new operation is introduced. The wording of the questions has been kept in a simple form. 


Ready shortly. Price 2s.; or with answers, 25. 6d. 


A Shorter Geometry 
By C. V. DURELL, M.A. 


This new book is intended for use in schools where it is 
of primary importance to cover the ground up to School 
Certificate standard as rapidly as possible, without any 
sacrifice of thoroughness in a The book will also 


be useful as a revision course. 
Price 3s. 


Groundwork 
of Book-keeping 


By F. A. GORDON, M.Com. 


Planned on rather different lines from most textbooks of 
its kind. The logical sequence is SAEN throughout, 
thus giving the subject real educational value. The book 
is lucidly written and the matter clearly set out, so that the 
average student can work through the course almost 
independently. 


Price 35. 6d. 


Trente Petits Dialogues 
By MARC CEPPI 


Uniform with the widely-popular Trente-deux Petits Contes 
and Encore des Petits Contes by the same author. These differ 
from the previous stories in that they take the form of a 
rapid exchanie of short and brisk sentences, the stage 
directions alone being in prose. 


Illustrated. 15. 6d. 


Designed to meet the need which many teachers have felt for a preliminary course on thoroughly 


Milton’s “Paradise Lost” 
Arranged and edited by G. M. DAVIS, B.A. 


The editor’s aim has been to give some idea of ““ Paradise 
Lost ” as a complete whole to young students reading the 
poem for the first time. It is not a book of extracts, but 
rather a shortened form in which the difficult parts have 
been omitted and replaced by brief prose paraphrases. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


Foundations 
of English Prose 


By A. C. WARD 


A fascinating survey of English prose literature from 
Chaucer to the present day, written not only as a review 
of the great cation and their works, but even more as°a 
guide to the best ways of enjoying their books and appre- 
ciating their personalities. 


Price 55. net. 


Notes for the Study of 


English Education 1900-1930 
By HERBERT WARD, C.B.E. 


A continuation of the former volume of Notes,about which 
Education said: ‘“‘It deserves to be studied by every 
teacher and every member of an Education Authority.” 
The previous volume covered the important events in 
English Education from 1860-1902. 


Price 25. 6d. 


LATIN GRAMMAR 


By E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., and G. WATSON, M.A. 


Based on the authors’ long experience, this book is specially designed to meet the requirements of the 
average learner. In the accidence only words of common occurrence are included, while the syntax is 
confined in the main to the strict classical idiom of Cicero and Caesar. The same authors’ recently issued 
Latin Prose Composition (price 4s. 6d.) has already been extensively adopted; a key to the latter will be 
published almost immediately. 


Now ready. Price 35. 6d. 


284 pages. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. PORTUGAL STREET LONDON, W.C. 2 
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, GEOGRAPHY PUBLICATIONS OF THE /ġ 


28 UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS Ga 
COLUMBUS REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 


By LEONARD BROOKS, M.A., and ROBERT FINCH 
An entirely new series of Geography Readers, lavishly illustrated with coloured and other illustrations. 
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JUNIOR SERIES Limp Cloth Cloth Boards 
BOOK I. CHILDREN OF MANY LANDS ia is TEE 1/8 
BOOK II. MANY THINGS FROM MANY LANDS .. 3 sa “Ae 1/9 
BOOK III. ROUND THE WORLD .. ies Ba A .. 2- 2/3 
BOOK IV. THE BRITISH ISLES .. i ii ki .. 2/- 2/3 

SENIOR SERIES 
BOOK I. THE SOUTHERN CONTINENTS .. ik ie ie po 2/9 
BOOK II. NORTH AMERICA AND ASIA. p i .. 2/6 2/9 
BOOK III. THE BRITISH ISLES AND EUROPE (Ready shortly) 


16 pp Illustrated Prospectus sent on application. 


NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 


By LEONARD BROOKS, M.A. General Editor: JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A. 


The Americas ss 3/6 Central and South America 1/6 Europe, including 

Asia and Australasia .. 3/6 Asia .. . 2/6 British Isles .. .. 4/6 
Africa and Europe .. .. 6/- Australasia... T .. 1/6 

The World .. Sa .. 7/6 Africa és “a ga a Europe, excluding 

North America aa . 2/6 British Isles .. A 2/3 British Isles .. . 3/6 


THE NEW REGIONAL MAP BOOKS 


By V. C. SPARY, B.Sc. 


` Nothing quite like these books has appeared before. They are designed to stimulate pupils taking a course in 
school geography to a more active response. 
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I. The Americas .. i% ee 1/- III. Africa and Europe [- 
II. Asia and Australasia .. ws 1/- IV. The Regionsof Britain and the World 1/- 
“ Carefully designed and interesting.” —Geography. “ To be highly recommended.’’—Education. 
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JUNIOR REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 


By W. H. BARKER, B.Sc., and LEONARD BROOKS, M.A. 


BOOK I BOOK II BOOK III i 
THE PEOPLES OF THE THE BRITISH ISLES THE REGIONS OF ; 
WORLD Descriptive of the Regions into THE WORLD 3 
The story of human activity is which the British Isles readily An ideal course for a first 
made the basis of simple regional divide. With a fine series of aerial regional study of the World as a 
study. 1/9 pictures. 2/- whole. Very fully illustrated. 2/9 j 
GEOGRAPHY OF WESTERN GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD 
EUROPE POWER 
Written by five members of the Publication Sub- 
Committee of the Standing Committee for Geography B AAEE E AASR Veo siai 


in Public Schools. A lucid and fascinating account of the influence 

Edited by E. D. LABORDE, B.A., F.R.G.S., Assistant which geographical facts have exerted upon the 3 
Master at Harrow School. development of mankind. 

With many new maps and diagrams. 8/6 Sixth Impression. 5/- net. 


Complete List of Geographical Publications sent post free on application. 
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FRENCH PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


W) UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS 
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THE ACTIVE FRENCH COURSE 


; By FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, M.A., Docteur-ès-Lettres (Paris) 


ì This is a complete course in four years, consisting of four Pupil’s books and a Teacher’s book for the 
First Year. The course is designed to bring the pupil up to the level of the First Schools Examination. 
It provides all the grammar in general use, accompanied by a representative vocabulary. The books 
4| are well illustrated, and contain abundant exercises. 
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First Year Pupil’s Book .. ace .. 2s. 6d. Fourth Year Pupil’s Book ae .. 38. 6d. 

i Second Year Pupil’s Book a .. 28. 9d. Teachers’ Book. First Year Containing the first 

: Third Year Pupil’s Book ast s 3s. ten oral lessons, with notes .. T -, Is. 6d. 

i “ A very capable and interesting piece of work.” —The Journal of Education. 2 
1 


“This excellent work should prove both interesting and profitable.” —Scottish Educational Journal. 


THE ACTIVE FRENCH READERS 


3 
' By E. M. BENNETT, B.A., ÉTIENNE PEYRE, 2 
French Master, Bec Secondary School, S.W. 17 Professeur de Lettres au Collége de Soissons. A 


These Readers are intended to provide thoroughly interesting and up-to-date reading matter for pupils 
in the second and subsequent years of a four or five years’ course. They have been specially prepared 
to march side by side with The Active French Course so far as previous grammatical preparation is 
concerned, but are equally interesting and helpful to those who are not following the Course. 
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; Book I Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. Cloth Boards, 1s. 9d. 
i Book II Limp Cloth, 1s. 9d. Cloth Boards, 2s. 
Book III Limp Cloth, 1s. 9d. Cloth Boards, 2s. 


“ An excellent collection.” —The Schoolmaster. ‘‘ A good Reader... sensible notes.” —A.M.A. 


THE ACTIVE FRENCH TESTS 


By H. R. MORRIS, M.A., L. ès L., and H. O. EMERSON, B.A. 
With a Foreword by FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, D. ès L., M.A. 


A series of sixteen French Tests in a new form, providing four tests in Grammar, Vocabulary, and 
Comprehension, for each year of a four years’ course, leading up to General School and Matriculation 
Standard. 

Each Test consists of 4 Pages containing 100 Questions each. 1s. 6d. per dozen ; 10s. per 100. 
Teacher’s Manual, including Notes and Answers, Is. Specimen Set, comprising 16 Tests and Manual, 2s. 6d, 
“ We have no hesitation in recommending these tests.’’"—A.M.A. 
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AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO A FRENCH PHONETIC READER, 2/6 net. 


FRENCH PHONETICS CONVERSATIONS FRANÇAISES, 4/6 net. x 
1? 
By A. LLOYD JAMES By PAUL PASSY, D.-es-L. . t 
, l The two books are included in the ‘‘ London Phonetic 
£ This book is an attempt to restate in the light of Readers.” They are invaluable for those who wish to 
modern phonetic theory and practice the main features learn to speak French correctly and with good accent. 
of the phonetic changes that have brought about The phonetic system used is that of the International 
modern French speech. s. 6d. net. Phonetic Institution. 


10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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. The“ TEACHING OF ENGLISH" 


SERIES 


NEW PRICES 


MOMENT, pleasant to single out for notice, has 
) been reached in the progress of this great Series. 
When in May, 1925, the first volumes of the “‘ Teaching 
of English’’ Series appeared, they were universally 
recognized as aristocrats among School Books. The 
judgment of 1925 remains unaltered in 1931. Six years 
ago, 16 Junior volumes and 27 Senior volumes were 
available; to-day the 40 volumes in the Junior Section 


) at the REDUCED PRICES. 


THE JUNIOR VOLUMES 
SCARLET CLOTH, GILT 
New Price, ÍS. 3d. 


THE SENIOR VOLUMES 
BLUE CLOTH, GILT 
New Price, 1s. Gd. 


NEW VOLUMES 


BALLADS AND BALLAD PLAYS 
Edited by JOHN HAMPDEN, M.A. 
270 pages. Cloth. Price xs. 6d. 


A unique book containing a Section on Miming by 
M. GERTRUDE PICKERSGILL and Ballad-Mimes by 
Marion WELHAM and Daisy Dykes. 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF MANY 
LANDS 
Retold by EVELYN SMITH 
Two volumes. Cloth. Price rs. 3d. each. 
Vol. I deals with Greece and Rome, N. Europe, Celtic 
Britain, and Egypt; Vol. II with India, China, Japan, 
Babylonia and Assyria, North America, &c. 


THE GOLDEN AGE 
By KENNETH GRAHAME 
172 pages. Cloth. Price rs. 6d. 


A companion volume to the author’s “ Dream Days,” 
published in the same series. 


THE SHORTER FROISSART 
SELECTIONS FROM “ THE CHRONICLES ” 
Chosen and Edited by F. J. TICKNER, B.A. 


With Illustrations from an early MS. 256 pages. Cloth. 
Price 1s. 6d. 
The stories from Froissart contained in this book 
follow as closcly as possible the translation of Lord 
mers. 


KIDNAPPED 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
With Exercises and Suggestions. 
288 pages. Cloth. Price rs. 6d. 


A beautifully printed volume uniform with Treasure 
Island and Tbe Black Arrow, also published in the series. 


TOLD IN SHERWOOD 
By HUGH CHESTERMAN 
Illustrated. Cloth, gilt. Price rs. 3d. 


Delightful tales of Robin Hood with many full-page 
illustrations by Mrs. Frank Rogers. 


and the 103 volumes in the Senior Section are obtainable 
( 


The “‘ Teaching of English’’ Series now contains 162 VOLUMES. 4A netcly-prepared 48-page Prospectus 
may be obtained from the Publishers 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. EDINBURGH 
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NEW == NELSON==BOOKS 


FRENCH 


MEMOIRES D’UN ANE 
By the COMTESSE DE SEGUR 
Edited by R. H. PARDOE, B.A. 


With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises on Direct 
Method Lines. 
Limp Cloth. Price 1s. 
The Fifth of the very simple texts for beginners now 
issued in the ‘‘ Modern Studies ” Series. 


LES OUTLAWS DU MISSOURI 
By GUSTAVE AIMART 


Full Vocabulary. 167 pages. Limp Cloth. Price rs. 3d. 

A Boy’s Story by “ the French Fenimore Cooper,” 

dealing with the doings of authentic Red Indians and 

white squatters. The French is clear and simple. 
e text has been shortened considerably. 


MÉRIMÉE : TROIS CONTES 
Edited by C. E. MILLS, B.A., and H. B. MILLS, B.A. 
With Notes, Questionnaires, Exercises, and Vocabulary. 

Limp Cloth. Price 18. 3d. | 
The stories in this edition are Tamango, Les Brigands 
espagnols, and L’ Archéologue et le Brigand (from Carmen). 


DES AMIS D’ANTAN 
By GRACE LLOYD-WILLIAMS, B.A. 
With full Vocabulary, Questionnaires, &c. 120 pages. 
Limp Cloth. Price rs. 3d. 
This book not only provides simple reading matter 
for pupils in their second or third year, but it will also 
serve as an excellent introduction to French Literature. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


COMPOSITION 


By Prof. RITCHIE and J. M. MOORE, M.A. 
Cloth gilt. Price rs. 6d. 
Already this is the standard book of its kind for use 
with School Certificate classes. It is designed to follow 
directly after Nelson’s Second French Course. 


MAUPASSANT: DOUZE CONTES 
Edited by R. L. GRÆME RITCHIE, D.Litt. 
With Notes, Questions, and a very full Vocabulary 
containing all but the commonest words. Cloth gilt. 
Price 28. 6d. 

Contents : L’ Aventure de Walter Schnaffs, Les Prisonniers, 
La Peur, A cheval, Le Trou, Mademoiselle Perle, &c, 


Full perticulers of the 51 VOLUMES now issued in the “ Modern Studies” Series may be had from the Publishers 


HISTORY 


ENGLAND AND EUROPE (1714-1815) 
By CHARLES H. GERRED, B.A., F.R.Econ.S. 
324 pages. Cloth. Price 3s. 

The author of this new book has skilfully selected his 
topics and elaborated each in a fresh and scholarly 
manner. The volume contains 16 coloured plates and 
many portraits, maps, &c., in black and white. It is 
suitable for use with the Fourth Form. 


CAVALIER AND PURITAN 
By Prof. J. D. MACKIE, M.A. 

Illustrated. 270 pages. Price as. 6d. 
A fresh treatment of the carly Stuart Period (1603- 
1649), by the Professor of Scottish History at Glasgow 
University. This is the volume most recently added to 
the “ Teaching of History”? Series. A book for the 

pupil who is specializing in History. 


The “House of History ”—A New Course for Junior Forms 


THE FIRST STOREY 
By ELIZABETH ISAACSON 
(Historical Tripos, Newnham College, Cambridge.) 
304 pages. Cloth. Price 3s. 
From Early Times to 1485. Sixteen coloured Plates 
and over 150 Maps and Illustrations in black and white 
from contemporary sources. The selection and 
presentation of the material combine to produce a 
volume of the highest merit. 


THE SECOND STOREY 
By MURIEL MASEFIELD, M.A. (Oxon.). 
326 pages. Cloth. Price 3s. 


From 1485 to 1714. The book is on the same lines 

as the First Storey. The writer’s wide reading has 

enabled her to illuminate almost every page with 

unexpected information of exceptional interest, 
extracts from memoirs, &c. 


The ‘Foundations of History’ Series—New Volumes 


AGES AGO 
By H. RUSHTON HALL 
This Alternative Introductory Book contains very simple 
letterpress in large type, describing the life of Pre- 
historic Man in the Old Stone, New Stone, Bronze, 


and Iron Ages. 
Cloth. Price rs. 8d. 


For pupils between the ages of 7 and 8. 


BOOK D 
PILGRIMS AND ADVENTURERS 
Part II. By PHYLLIS WRAGGE 
Twenty-four Stories of Great Figures in History from 
the Middle Ages to the Twentieth Century, with greater 
stress on British History. 
Cloth. Price 3s. 
For pupils between the ages of 10 and 12. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. EDINBURGH 
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Correspondence 


WAS THE EDUCATION BILL A NECESSITY? 


May a business man, who takes in the Journal for the sake 
of its excellent translation competition, but reads some of its 
other contents with interest, venture to pick a bone with you ? 
The bone in question is the late Education Bill, or, rather, your 
attitude towards it, as expressed in your “ Occasional Notes ” 
for March. I have not read Mr. Legge’s article in the Nineteenth 
Century, from which you quote, but if there is no more in it 
than your summary suggests, it must be singularly lacking 
in logic. 

You say, in effect, or Mr. Legge says, that more pupils received 
secondary education in 1929 than in 1904, that many of them came 
from primary schools, and that many went on to a university. 
All fairly evident facts. The conclusion you draw from them 
is that ‘‘ money spent on free education is not being wasted.” 
You might have said “ not always being wasted,” since on the 
very next page you reveal that the Carnegie Trustees are 
doubtful whether all their beneficiaries are worth their salt, 
and two pages farther on you quote Sir Michael Sadler as saying 
that the numbers now attending some universities were an 
impediment to effective intellectual work. 

Let us grant that the extension of higher education has been 
on the whole a good thing. But why must you infer that an 
unlimited extension of it is desirable ? And why, in Heaven’s 
name, are we to believe that the wholesale extension of free 
schooling proposed by the Bill is an urgent necessity at this 
critical moment in our country’s finances ? ‘ It is demanded,” 
says Mr. Legge, “ by masses of our countrymen.” An unpreju- 
diced observer might question that sweeping assertion; but 
if it is true, what of it ? Lots of things are demanded by masses 
of our countrymen—doles, pensions, higher wages, and all the 
rest. But there is a limit to what the country can afford, and 
that limit has been reached. If we go beyond it, our children 
will lack other things besides secondary education. But here 
we are verging on politics, and there is no need to, because my 
main contention is that, even if the country could afford it, 
wholesale raising of the school age is not necessary or desirable. 

Surely a writer in an educational journal ought not to talk 
of “ education ” as though it were something that could be 
cut off by the yard and made into clothes that would fit any 
one and every one. When will people realize that the first 
principle of education is selection, and the second principle selec- 
tion, and the third selection. By carefully choosing and helping 
pupils of real promise, from primary school to university, we can 
employ public money to good purpose. By wholesale secondary 
education (at our present level of prosperity and civilization) we 
shall simply produce an excessive number of semi-efficient 
clerks. Francis Bacon, in his essay “ Of Seditions and Troubles,” 
enumerates the remedies for our present discontents, had our 
rulers sense and co rage enough to apply them. He enumerates 
likewise the causes of discontents, and the things that “ bring 
a state to necessity,” concluding with “ when more are bred 
scholars than preferments can take off.” India ought to be 
sufficient warning to us of this. 

No, sir, the Education Bill was not a necessity, but a luxury, 
and luxuries are not always good for us. If I have expressed 
my views at some length, it is because I feel strongly on this 
subject. If I have misunderstood your attitude, I am open to 


correction. THE LOOKER-ON. 


May I thank you for allowing me to see the letter from “ The 
Looker-On ” in advance of publication. It expresses, courteously 
and effectively, a point of view which I nevertheless believe 
to be mistaken. 

The quotations made from Mr. Legge’s article in the Nineteenth 
Century were necessarily condensed, and I suggest that your 
critic should read it in full. Though he might disagree with 
it as strongly as ever, I do not think he would find it lacking 
in logic. 

‘‘ The Looker-On ” (I hope he will not mind my writing L.O. 
for short in future) thinks that a certain sentence might have 
read “ free education is not always being wasted,” and he 


points to two other notes as implying that sometimes it is being 
wasted. These notes appear to me to be excellent examples 
of the readiness of the Journal of Education to give prominence 
to all points of view. In each case a comment was added to 
the effect that care should be taken to avoid the admittance of 
unsuitable candidates. It should be noted, however, that these 
paragraphs dealt with universities, not with schools. 

I think that the points made by L.O. are best taken up ina 
number of short replies, as follows : 

(1) It was not inferred that an unlimited extension of higher 
education is desirable; the argument was in support of the 
modest proposal to raise the leaving age to 15. 

(2) ‘‘ At this critical moment in our country’s finances ” it is 
most important to spend money wisely. Here, of course, there 
will be sharp difference of opinion as to what is wisdom. But 
will L.O. and his business friends consider the great waste 
entailed by the present early leaving age ? The extra year would 
make a great difference, and the money spent would be a wise 
investment, giving the children something that nothing could 
take from them and resulting in increased national efhciency— 
or so I believe. 

(3) But, “ even if the country could afford it, wholesale 
raising of the school age is not necessary or desirable" and 
“ the first principle is Selection, &c.” I cannot find, in my note, 
any suggestion that education is something to be made into 
clothes to fit any one. Indeed, this Journal has consistently 
supported the view that the mere raising of the age will be of 
little use in itself unless it is accompanied by the establishment 
of various types of post-primary education. The ideal would 
appear to be the large secondary school with several depart- 
ments. The principle of ‘‘ Selection '’ would operate here 12 
classifying the children for entering particular departments. 

(4) But if by “selection”? L.O. means “ limited selection’ 
(and I think he does), I do not wish to evade the issue. I agree 
heartily that we should choose and help pupils of real promise, 
but the average child also has his rights. Again we are dealing 
with matters of opinion, but I hold that it is the duty of the 
Nation to see that all its children have a fair chance, and that 
if the education we give them is properly organized we shall 
not produce “ semi-efficient clerks,” but men and women fitted 
to take their place in any occupation and to spend their leisure 
wisely. I do not think that this ideal is realizable under our 
present system, and therefore I want the age raised. 

(5) The quotation from Bacon, ‘‘ when more are bred scholars 
than preferments can take off,” implies the view that some 
occupations are for educated persons, while education is un- 
necessary in others. I am among those who hold that it 's 
necessary to raise the general level of education among all 
classes, and that this, in view of the universal franchise now 
established, will be the safest course in the end. l 

But nothing but good can come of a thorough examination 


of the question. THE WRITER OF THE NOTE. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR ADULTS 


At no previous time in England has such a storm raged about 
the teaching of living languages in schools. Enthusiasm and 
despair about every applied system, direct, grammar-grinding, 
mixed, and so on, are expressed on every hand. l 

All this is excellent, for a method is gradually emerging. 
Main features are beginning to stand out. But, in the meantime, 
a considerable and important class of pupils are more or less 
neglected in the struggle. I mean the grown-up people, young 
and old, in whose hands the immediate future of the country 
lies. 

Here again, of course, it is a question of method. But it !5 
not a question of which of the methods advocated for children 
is best for grown-up people. A mature mind is quite different 
from a child’s, and acquires knowledge in quite a different way. 
It remembers not by mere contiguity like the impressionable 
brain of a child, but by similarity and difference. It cannot 
learn by rote; it is full up with first impressions already. 

(Continued on page 312) 
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M°Dougall’s 
CENTURIES OF SONG 


By R. S. THATCHER, M.A., a ae (Oxon.), 
Director of Music at Harrow Schoo 
A NEW SONG BOOK JUST ISSUED “ Easily 0 best collection I have seen.”—A Music Master 


76 Songs, Carols, Rounds, and Catches in Staff Notation 
80 Pages. Paper Cover, 10d., Limp Cloth, 1s. Piano Edition, 8s. net. By post, 8s. 6d. 
“ As a book for massed singing it could hardly be bettered, and the voice part is amazingly moderate in price. "—The Journal of Education. 


INTRODUCTORY PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 
For Forms I, I], and III. 104 Pages. Limp Cloth. 1s. 6d. 


“ This is a most original book! It has the supreme merit of humour, and the writer who can infuse humour into spelling, grammar, 
punctuation and letter writing deserves to be a best seller. The fact that cries aloud from every page is that the writer understands child 
ae ee a ee ” and is able to serve up the dry bones of English with such delightful sauce of humour that the children devour them 
with avidity..""—. EW. 


Dr. ALLAN’S Other Volumes are Equally Attractive, Interesting, Challenging— and Educative. 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH. For FORMS III and IV. 128 Pages. 1s. 9d. 
ADVANCED PRACTICAL ENGLISH. For FORMS IV, V, and VI. 192 Pages, 2s. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 


The grammatical terms employed are in substantial agreement with the recommendations of the Committee 


on Grammatical Terminology. The author has gleaned many useful hints from the Memoranda of the Assistant 
Masters’ Association on the Teaching of English and from the various reports of the Board of Education. 


232 Pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. In Two Parts. Limp Cloth. Each 1s. 6d. 


A MODERN SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


By A. MACGREGOR, M.A., and J. W. FULTON, M.A., B.Sc., 
Head of Mathematical Dept., Ladies’ College, Edinburgh: 


On New Sequence lines. Many Research Exercises. ee arranged formal proofs. Encourages pupils to discover geometrical 
truths for themselves. 


Plane Geometry, Part 1, 1s. 9d.; Part 2, 2s.; Together, 3s. 6d.; Part 3, 2s. ; Parts 1-3, 4s. 6d. 
Solid Geometry, Part 4, 2s. ; Four books in one Volume, 6s. 


THE MARCH OF HISTORY 


The Splendid New Series which identifies itself with the most Modern Ideas on Historical Teaching—the 
Human Interest—the Lives of the People—the Environment in which they lived down the ages. Every book 
is profusely illustrated from contemporary sources and by specially drawn illustrations. 


FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE END OF THE END OF THE 17th CENTURY TO THE 
THE MIDDLE AGES EARLY 19th CENTURY, 1689 to 1832 


By E. H. DANCE, M.A., By W. H. McHAFFIE, M.A., Hons. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S 
Senior Scholar, Honours School of History, Manchester, ohne ee Jae 
Senio Hitoy Master, Wolverhampton Crarimar School. 256 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 9d. 
240 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 4d. THE EARLY 1%h CENTURY TO THE 
THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE END OF THE | PRESENT DAY, 1832 to 1931 (with Retrospect 
17th CENTURY 1760 to 1832) 
By F. T. FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and C. M. MARTIN, M.A. By A. BIRNIE, M.A., 
(Oxon.). Lecturer in Economic History, Edinburgh University. 
240 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 262 pages. Cloth Boards. 3s. 


A REVIEW BOOK—fFrom Early Dawn of British History to Date 
By G. S. MAXTON, M.A., and E. H. DANCE, M.A. 
336 pages. Cloth Boards, 36. 3d. (In active preparation.) 


MCDOUGALL’S Educational Co., Ltd., 8 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 4 
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All this points, surely, to a different method of approach in 
It suggests that, in their case, the approach 
should be rather from the philological angle, and that the 
emphasis should be placed upon the similarities existing both 
And 
such a method is specially applicable in the case of English- 
speaking people, for they have in their language by far the most 


the case of adults. 


in the structure and in the words of the various tongues. 


favourable mixture for its application. 

English contains hosts of Latin and Teutonic words which 
make the addition of other European languages far easier than 
is the case with those who speak a purely Germanic or Latin 
tongue. The German word “ arm ” is identical with English ; 
the word ‘‘ swein ” is nearly so; and the word “ knabe,” a boy, 
differs from “‘ knave ” only because, according to Grimm’s law, 
the letter ‘‘ v’”’ in English is a “ b ” in German. Gnmm’s law 
of the transmutation of consonants is as simple as A BC, and 
should be in every German grammar intended for adults. 

There are equally numerous similarities in French and the 
Latin tongues, though they occur more in the abstract words. 

Then the internal similarities of a tongue, showing how words 
are built upon each other, is of equally great importance—how, 
for example, ‘‘ verrichten,” to settle some work, comes from 
“recht,” right. All intelligent people find that tracing simi- 
larities is a great amusement when once they understand the 
rules of the game. 

The other main principles of teaching children which are 
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now becoming clear apply more or less to teaching adults. Thus 
teaching should be done so far as possible in the foreign tongue. 
The pupil must talk. The talk should be about grammar 
gradually introduced, and, of course, about the similarities above 
referred to. Language teaching without grammar takes too 
long in the home country before the whole outline is grasped. 
Adults should see round the whole language as early as possible. 
Then, in addition, funny stories, slang, popular songs, anything 
that will give life and realism to the lesson, must be emphasized. 

But the importance of what I have called the philological 
approach comes first and gives all this its zest and impetus. It 
makes language learning intensely interesting. And, above all, 
it makes the retention of foreign words easy where in hundreds 
of cases adults find themselves incapable of remembering them, 
and so very soon throw in their hands in despair. 

J. SANDERSON. 


THE LATE MARGARET McMILLAN 


I have been entrusted with the task of writing a record of the 
life and work of the late Margaret McMillan. It will assist 
materially if any of your readers will send to me any important 
letters, papers, or pamphlets they may possess. 

Personal memories would be most helpful. 
will be returned in due course. 

38 High Oaks Road, ALBERT MANSBRIDGE. 


Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire. 


All documents 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the April Competition is ‘‘ Mallorquina,” 
proxime accessit ‘‘ Torelore.”’ 

The meticulous honesty of our readers fills us with 
admiration. Once more the February prize is disclaimed, 
this time by “ Tula ” (Miss Gertrude Warne, Mill Hill), 
who tells us that, under the pseudonym “ Trina,” she won 
the October prize. “ Als ob ” ranked next, so will he kindly 
send name and address. 

Will “ 383,” the winner of the March Competition, kindly 
send name and address. 


We classify the thirty-one versions received as follows: 
Class I.—Mallorquina, Torelore, Red Ruin, M. A. D., Winton, 
Trina, Theta, J. E. M., Sirius, Iceberg, Double E, 
Chardonne, Pasteque, Miltonensis, Remembrance, 
Class II.—- Julie, Apurado, K. McL., Dane, Als ob, Vascongada, 
Sadko, Salpensa, F. C., Ubique, Johnnie, 


L. E. C., E. S. R., Desdichado, Richard Roe, 
J.C. S. 
PASSAGE FROM ‘SOBRE Cast NaDa,” BY JULIO CAMBA. 


(ESPASA-CALPE, BILBAO.) 


Los mendigos viven de ser pobres. : La miseria es su industria, 
que, a veces, se eleva a la categoria de un arte. Viven de ser 
pobres, y si esto es duro, ya que les obliga a ir sucios, ligeros de 
ropa en el invierno v mal calzados en toda estación, no es menos 
duro el calvario de falso rico, que, sobre un almuerzo de a peseta, 
tiene, a veces, que fumarse un puro de a tres y que adoptar el 
lenguaje y la expresión de un señor a quien acaba de caerle el 
gordo. Quizá algunos mendigos sean verdaderamente pobres— 
¿ en que ramo de la industria prospera todo el mundo ?— pero la 
mayorfa van viviendo y no faltan quienes, al morir, dejan 
fortunas considerables dentro de infectos colchones, mientras 
que un escritor, por ejemplo, no deja nunca en Espafia mas 
que el colchón. 

Al suprimir la mendicidad, millares de personas quedarían 
sumidas en la miseria, y entonces, ¢ que recurso les quedaría mas 
que el de fingirse facultosas y acaudaladas ? Comprarian auto- 
móviles, tomarían abonos en el Real, irían a los tes elegantes, 
fundarian Compañías mineras, crearfan casas de banca... . 
Por mi parte, yo prefiero el profesional de la pobreza al pro- 
fesional de la fortuna. Prefiero a los modernos tipos de mendigo 
el mendigo clásico, que no tiene gastos de representación, y 
gracias al cual, por el precio de un periódico o de una caja de 
cerillas, puedo olvidar todas mis pequefias infamias y hacerme 
la ilusión de que soy un hombre excelente, dotado de un corazón 
generoso y animado de los mejores sentimientos hacia mis 
semejantes. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ MALLORQUINA ” 


Beggars live on poverty. Indigence is their trade, of which 
they sometimes make a fine art. They live by being poor, and 
if this be hard, since it obliges them to go dirty, lightly clad in 
winter, and ill-shod at a!l seasons, not less hard is the lot of the 
sham millionaire who, after a shilling lunch, has often to smoke 
a cigar treble that price and to affect language and manners that 
suggest his having but lately won the first prize in the lottery. 

It may be that some beggars are really poor—-where is that 
branch of industry in which every one prospers ? The majority, 
however, achieve a living and there is no dearth of those who, 
when they come to die, leave considerable fortunes within their 
unsavoury mattresses, whilst an author, for instance, in Spain, 
never leaves more than the bare mattress. 

Were begging to be put down thousands would find themselves 
in the depths of poverty, and then what further recourse would 
remain to them but to feign an appearance of wealth and power i 
They would purchase motor-cars, subscribe to the opera, be 
seen at the most select social gatherings, float mining companies, 
found banks. . . . For my part I prefer him who makes a pro- 
fession of poverty to him who makes a profession of wealth. 
To the modern beggar I prefer his classic prototype who has no 
position to keep up and thanks to whom, for the price of a news- 
paper or a box of matches, I am able to forget all my petty 
meannesses and hug to myself the illusion that I am an excellent 
fellow endowed with a warm heart and actuated by the most 
worthy sentiments towards my fellow-men. 

We were glad to welcome more Spanish students than 
usual; the high standard of the entries is also a cause 0 
great satisfaction to us. In Class I no competitor lost three 
whole marks, and we had to weigh the merits of the first 
four extremely carefully, their excellence was so apparent 
and their weak points so few. “ Mallorquina ” won on 
account of the good nervous English of his very correct 
translation. We hesitated over just one word of his (or 
hers)—miullionaire. It makes the lot of falso rico unneces- 
sarily hard to have to pretend to be superlatively rich. 
‘ Torelore’s’’ doubtful rendering was turpitudes for 
infamias, ‘‘ Red Ruin’s ” was peccadilloes for the same word i 
meannesses is correct—the writer is contrasting his feeling 
of generosity with his actual meannesses. 

“ M. A. D’s ” fine version is commended because he makes 
everything English, his lottery becomes the Calcutta 
Sweep, his abono en el Real becomes a season ticket for 
Covent Garden, and so on, but his actual prose might be 

(Continued on page 316) 
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A SELECTION OF >» 


Harrap Books 


FOR NEXT YEAR’S BOOK LIST 


English 
ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY— Fifth Series 


Edited by J. W. Marriott. With Exercises. 
pages. 2s.6d. Containing eleven Plays. 


THE JUNIOR MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 
General Editor: IF. H. PRITCHARD. 20 volumes, con- 
taining Introduction and Exercises. 2s. each. 
3. Essays Old and New. 
Edited by H. BARNES. 
6. Selections from English Prose. 
Edited by F. H. PRITCHARD. 
8. A Book of Classical Stories. 
Edited by A. J. Merson, M.A. 
9. A Book of Sports and Pastimes. 
Edited by E. E. ReEynotps, M.A. 
11. Tales of Mystery. 
Edited by RoBERT MACINTYRE, M.A. 
13. Junior One-Act Plays of To-day. 
Edited by A. E. M. Baytiss, M.A. 
. Dampier’s Voyages. 
Edited by A. E. M. Bay iss, M.A. 
Send for special Prospectus of this Series. 
TESTS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By H. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. 96 pages, sewed, 9d. 
KEY for Teachers only. 5s. 3d. net post free. 
A series of General Knowledge questions for the Middle School. 


History 


288 


t 
On 


ENGLAND’S STORY 
By Dorothy MARGARET STUART, author of The Boy 
Through the Ages, &c. In four parts. Fully illus- 
trated. 
I. To the Great Charter. 3s. 
II. Plantagenets and Tudors. 3s. 
III. The Stuarts and the Georges. 3s. 
IV. The Nineteenth Century and After. 3s. 6d. 


Miss Stuart's books are already known to a wide circle of teachers. 
They should appeal as Readers in the middle school. They not only 
furnish the facts, but provide a useful social, economic, and literary 
history, with frequent reference to England’s place in the Concert of 
Europe. There are numerous date lists and genealogical tables. 

A SURVEY OF ENGLISH HISTORY 

By L. F. Satzman, M.A. 268 pages. 3s. 

A brilliant supplementary sketch for matriculation candidates. 


Education 


GROUNDWORK OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By J. S. Ross, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in Education at 
Westminster Training College. 272 pages. 5s. 

This book should not only prove invaluable as a textbook to 
teachers in training colleges, but to those also who wish to classify 
their practical knowledge of pupils acquired in the classroom. 

HISTORY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
A Study in the Development of Liberal Education. 
By I. L. KanpeEt, M.A. (Manchester). 596 pages. 
10s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


39—41 


HARRAP’S NEW GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 


Geography 


Edited by Dr. R. N. Rupmose Brown, Sheffield 
University. General Prospectus available. 
First Volumes 
Africa. By L.S. SUGGATE. 6s. 
The Journal of Education: ‘‘Can be thoroughly recommended to 


those who are undertaking a course of study up to and beyond the 
Matriculation stage.” 


The Geographical Interpretation of Topographical 
Maps. By ALICE GARNETT, Sheffield University. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Atlas of Maps, 5s. 

Industrial Britain. By ALBERT WILMORE, D.Sc. 5s. 


A useful survey of our modern industries and present-day iodus- 
trial problems. 


South America. By E. V. Lang, M.A., Bee School. 


210 pages with 30 maps and 33 illustrations. 3s. 
A very readable and informative School Certificate Book. 


The Nations of Europe. By E. J. G. BRADFORD. 2s. 6d.. 
People and Homes in Many Lands. By F. G. Moss. 
For pupils between the ages of 11 and 15. 2s. 6d. 


Modern Languages 
DONDO’S MODERN FRENCH COURSE 


A new French Course, by Prof. M. Donno, author of 
Contes Dramatiques, giving in seventy well-graded 


lessons all that is required up to the Matriculation © 


stage. In his presentation of the facts of grammar, 
Prof. Dondo is progressive and original, and the 
reading matter of this Course forms an introduction to 
French institutions, customs, history, and literature. 
48. 6d. KEY, for Teachers. 5s. 3d. net, post free. 
EINFUHRUNG INS DEUTSCHE 
A Direct-Method German Course by SYDNEY W. 
WELLS, Minchinden County School. With Exercises 
and Vocabularies. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
COMMERCIAL GERMAN, A PRACTICAL COURSE IN © 


COMMERCIAL GERMAN READER , 
By S. V. Dutton, High School of Commerce, Mane 


chester. With Readings and Vocabularies. 2s. 6d. each. ` 
The study of these two volumes will furnish a complete grounding . 


in Commercial German. 


Science and Mathematics 
THIRTY TESTS IN ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS - 


{ 


By J. H. WELLS, B.A. 52 pages. 9d. With Answers, Is. | 


Answers only, 4d. Suitable for Middle School. 

KEY, for Teachers only. 5s. 3d. net, post free. 
BY GRAPH TO CALCULUS 

By Enwin T. CHISNELL, B.A., with a Foreword by 

Prof. T. Percy Nunn. Part I, 10d.; Part II, 1s. 3d. 

Complete 2s. An introduction to Graphs for pupils of 12-14. 
ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY 

Notes for Revision. By T. H. Savory, M.A., Malvern 

College. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
POST-PRIMARY SCIENCE. PARTS I and IT 

By W. F. F. Swearcrort, B.Sc., King’s School, 

Peterborough. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each part. 

A new three-volume practical course for pupils of 11-15 years. 
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SEXES 
NEW VOLUMES IN DENTS MODERN SCIENCE SERIES 
General Editor: Dr. E. J. HOLMYARD, M.A., M.Sc., F.I.C. . | 

PROBLEMS IN PRACTICAL PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By F. A. Philbrick, 

B.A. Cloth Boards. 160 pages. 3s. 6d. 

CHEMICAL CHANGE. By Dennis Brook Briggs, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. Cloth © y 
Boards, Gilt Back. With Diagrams. 160 pages. 5s. Od. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. Over 50 Diagrams. By Dr. I 
E. J. Holmyard. Cloth Boards. 160 pages. 2s. Od. 

ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM FOR BEGINNERS. 208 pages. By W. C. I) 
Badcock, M.A., and Dr. E. J. Holmyard. Cloth Boards. With 8 pages of 
Half-tone Illustrations and 60 Diagrams. 2s. 6d. 

HEAT, LIGHT AND SOUND FOR BEGINNERS. 224 pages. By F. Barraclough, y 
M.A., and Dr. E. J. Holmyard. Cloth Boards. With 8 pages of Half-tone 
Illustrations and 98 Diagrams. 2s. 6d. i 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. 224 pages. Cloth Boards. By F. Barraclough, 

M.A., and Dr. E. J. Holmyard. With 8 pages of Half-tone Illustrations and N} 
92 Diagrams. 2s. 6d. 

SCIENCE IN HOUSECRAFT. By Miss E. M. Hedden. Book I. Limp Cover. 

32 Diagrams. 96 pages. 4 1s. 3d. y 
By Prof. L. E. KASTNER, Litt.D., and J. MARKS, M.A. 7 
| Cloth Boards. 2s. 0d. 218 pages 

For School Certificate and Matriculation Examinations. With Introduction, Passages for \} 

Translation, Passages from actual Examination Papers, and a Full Vocabulary. 


PB 4 
CONTES ET RECITS |] 


By F. M. FORREST. With French-English Vocabulary. 


Cloth Boards. 2s. 0d. 208 pages. Į 
i f 
ARSENE LUPIN THE MASTER PEN 
A ‘course in composition, exercises in 
Gentieman-Campbrioleur English and a first eea of 1,000 years of 7 
Part I. Edited by Dr. W. G. Hartog, M.A. English prose 


Cloth Boards. 128 pages. is. 6d. i By Guy N. Pocock, M.A. 
With Questionnaire and Vocabulary - Book I For Pupils of 11-13. 192 pages. y 


1s. 9d. 
SCENES PARISIENNES Book II For Pupils of 13-14. 160 pagen [) 
By Gabrielle L’Honoré . Book III For Pupils of 14-16. 176 pages. 
Stiff Boards. 96 pages. 1s. 6d. 2s. Od 
N COMMON ERRORS IN FRENCH y 
RENARD ET SES CONFRERES By C. H. Leather, B.A. 160 pages. 1s. 9d. 
Being Part I of “ Le Roman de Renard.” With rapid corrective exercises. y 
By Léopold Ch , 
A RE REE aaa SHORT FRENCH PLAYS 
Edited by Isabelle H. Clarke 
By A. F. Sack, B.A. 64 pages. lis. 3d. 
Stiff Boards. 128 pages. Is. 9d. Ten .Scenes for the Class-room. With 
With Exercises and Vocabulary French-English Vocabulary. 
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y ONE OF THE DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF THIS SERIES IS THE 
| NUMBER OF COPYRIGHT BOOKS INCLUDED 
j] FURTHER NEW VOLUMES 
\] NOW READY 
7 SIR A. T. QUILLER-COUCH’S 
] ls. and 1s. 4d. 
\ No. 56 page Prospectus Post Free 
f 201. MORE MODERN PROSE. Edited by Guy N. Pocock, M.A. 1s. 4d. 
256 pages. 
\] 202. THE CRITIC. By R. B. Sheridan. Edited by John Hampden, M.A. 1s. 4d. 
192 pages. 
203. DRAYTON, CAMPION AND JONSON. Edited by G. Beaumont, M.A. 
ly 256 pages. is. 4d. 
204. THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE. By Beaumont and Fletcher. 
\] 192 pages. 1s. 4d. 
205. THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY REVEL. By “Q.” 256 pages. Is. 4d. 
206. CLASS-ROOM PLAYS FROM GREAT NOVELS. Adapted by Dora 
y Hollom, B.A. 192 pages. Is. 4d. 
207. AN INTERMEDIATE POETRY BOOK. Compiled by Reed Moorhouse. 
\] 192 pages. ls. 4d. 
PUBLISHED IN JANUARY, 1931 
r 196. JUNIOR SHORT STORIES. Edited by Guy N. Pocock, M.A. Is. 4d. 
192 pages. 
I 197. THE LITTLE BLUE MAN. By Giuseppe Fanciulli. Illustrated. 1s. 4d. 
176 pages. 
: 198. ROBIN HOOD AND OTHER TALES OF OLD ENGLAND. Illustrated. 
Retold by Mrs. Stephen Hobhouse. 256 pages. is. 4d. 
199. THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. 224 pages. 1s. 4d. 
l 200. THE BLACK ARROW. By R. L. Stevenson. 256 pages. ls. 4d. 
I x 
A PRACTICAL APPROACH TO FRENCH 
\] WITH FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH VOCABULARIES 


(Illustrated). By S. A. RICHARDS, M.A. 


Book I. 136 pages. Cloth Boards. Is. 6d. 
Book II. 160 pages. Cloth Boards. 1s. 9d. 
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improved ; we do not like elevated to the degree of an art, 
nor would-be rich for falso rico, nor strength and affluence 
—power or influence would have been better than strength. 
Included in this commendation are ‘‘ Red Ruin ” and poor 
“ Richard Roe.” 

“ Winton ” really knows better than to translate alrıuerzo 
as breakfast and gastos de representación as upkeep; nor do 
we like “‘ Trina’s ” installation expenses. ‘' Theta ’’ begged 
the question with subscribe to the Royal, leaving it foggy as 
to what the Royal is or whether “ Theta ’’ has any idea. 
Being a new recruit, “ Theta ” does not know that, in these 
competitions, you cannot get away with an ambiguous 
rendering unless there is an intended ambiguity in the 
original. But this competitor will go far. 

“J. E. M’s ” good attempt is only marred by ignorance 
of certain idioms, caerle el gordo and abonos en el Real, which 
are not State bonds. 

We admired the version sent by “ Sirius,” but thought it 
a blemish to turn a statement into a question—Would they 
buy automobiles, subscribe to the Opera, go to smart teas, 
would they found mining companies .. . ? We also thought 
that “ Sirius ” lost the simple, chatty style of Senor Camba’s 
witty essay; all his language is simple, and everyday 
English words should have been used to render this style, 
not mendicants for beggars nor automobiles for motor-cars. 

“ Iceberg ” is commended for who has no social expenses, 
but not for intellect in affect wealth and intellect. ‘‘ Double E ” 
should not translate ya as now when it comes in the phrase 

ya que (seeing that); and what does he mean by the pio- 
fessional of povertv, the professional of wealth ? 

“ Chardonne ” is the leader of a goodly company who 
thought caerle el gordo had something to do with obesity ; 
his tendering—a gentleman who has just started dieting made 
us smile. “ Pasteque’s ” gentleman is suffering from a fit 
of the gout. ‘‘ Miltonensis ” and “ Remembrance ” made 
theirs feed un the fat of the land. 

We have no space for further comment, as we have a 


dreadful confession to make. Last month we collected our 
batch of entries on the closing date, and went for a few days’ 
change on to the South Coast and worked through them 
there; when we returned we passed our report to our 
German colleague for his remarks, afterwards sending it to 
press. It was not until we received a letter from a dis- 
appointed “ Lacy ° that we were aware that a later batch 
had arrived and been sent after us. By some error at our 
hotel, the packet was signed for and put into safe keeping, 
and we never received it until “ Lacy ° woke us up and we 
sent an inquiry. We apologize humbly to Beetle, A. M. W., 
Orrisdale, Bilston, Nerthus, Katty Ann, Gemsbock, 
Ardconaig, H. K.-B., Lacy, P. E. L. R., Perrichon, and 
H. M. K. This is the order of their classification. We are 
terribly sorry to have missed all this good work and 
disappointed our friends. We invite future versions 
unaccompanied by coupon, or first and second thoughts, 
from these victims to make amends. And we shall welcome 
another attempt from Madame Mothe’s pupils for the stamps 
she enclosed. 

In reply to ‘ Sadko,” 


we are not at present giving any 
competitions in Russian. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 


into English verse of the following poem by Hans 
Morgenthaler : 


RÜCKBLICK 


Ich habe als Alge mein Dasein begonnen, 
Später als Spinner meinen Faden gesponnen, 
Ich stand in der Wüste, grausig verloren, 

Mit andern Unkräutern nah dem verdorren. 

Als Hühnchen ertrank ich in tiefem Sumpf, 

Bei mir war mehrmals das Elend Trumpf. 
Rotschwänzchen, ward ich mit klebrigen Stangen 
Von dunklen Italienerinnen gefangen, 

Ein Gemsbock, bin ich einsam erfroren, 


(Continued on page 318) 


From MURBY’S GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY LIST 


Memo. Maps Relief Models 


These small blank maps (4 in. by 3 in.), are for 
use in School Museums, Wall Displays, and in 
Notebooks—to record geographical distribution. 
y can be used in teaching Geography, 
Geology, History, and Natural History. 
The following have been issued: World, 

Western Europe, British Isles, Africa, North 
America, Australia. 

Packet of 25 (one kind), 6d. net. 158. per 1,000. 


SIMPLE GEOLOGICAL STRUCT- 


URES. 4 Series of Notes and Map-Exercises. 
By J. I. PLATT, M.Sc., F.G.S.,and J. CHALLINOR, 
M.A.. F.G.S. 3s. 6d. net. 

Will appeal to teachers and advanced students 
of geography who wish to understand geological 
maps. $$ For use in conjunction with 


A Series of ELEMENTARY EXER- 
CISES UPON GEOLOGICAL 


MAPS. By J. I. Pratt, M.S., F.G.S. 
These eighteen exercises have been constructed 
to enable the student to understand elemen 
principles and lead up to a study of more - 
cult maps and structures. 
In book form ; or loose in envelope, Is. 6d. net. 
Postage and packing, 4d. 


Dr. L. D. 


Supplied in three sizes. 
£4 


specimens. 


Block Models 


PATTERNS have been issued for making 
two series of these models 


“ The pattern is printed on suitable pa 

that it can be cut out and stuck on light but 

strong cardboard blocks. Will be useful in the 

class-room.’’—Mining Journal. 

Patterns. Series I (12 models), 1s. 6d. net. 
Series II (14 models), 18. 6d. net. 

Prices of blocks and made-up models on appli- 

cation. 


For Teaching Geography 


SPECIMENS OF ROCKS AND 


MINERALS. two collections of specimens. 
I. Thirty Common Rocks. II. Thirty Econo- 


mic Minerals and Rocks. 
Stamp, Professor of Geography, 
London School of Economics. 


178. 6d. per set. 
Two Brochures by Dr. Stamp, describing the 
6d. each. 


THOMAS MURBY & Co., 1 Fleet Lane, Ludgate 


per so 


eight useful models. 

This series of models differs from the “ Block 
Models ” in that they illustrate the relation 
between surface relief and outcrop. The modes, 
which are all simple to construct, are intended 
to help the student to understand geological 


maps. 
Set of Patterns, 58. 6d. net. Completed Models, 
£2 5s. Hand Coloured, 3s. 


A GEOLOGICAL CHART. By 
Col. F. G. TALBOT. , 
Suitable for hanging in the class-room, gives 

in clear and simple form the main outlines of 

Geological History. Each era and system is 

clearly indicated—the systems being shown 12 

sixteen distinctive colours. 

is. 4d. net. Postage 2d. 


MURBY’S PROFILE SHEETS. For 
Drawing Sections across Contour Maps. Suit- 
able both for 6in. and 1 in. maps. 

10 sheets, 6d. Postage 14d. 
Reduced Price for 100 sheets, 4a. 6d. Postage 6d. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF BRITISH 


ISLES. colour printed, 9 in. by 12 in. 
Excellent for class use. 2d. Postage (with 
roll), 1d. 


Arranged by 


Prices, 21 3s. to 


Circus, London, E.C. 4 
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The Cambridge 
School-Book Bulletin 


NUMBER TWO 
The second number of the Cambridge School-Book Bulletin, containing an illustrated 
| 


account of the educational books recently published and about to be published by 
the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, is now ready. 
A copy of the Bulletin will be sent free to any teacher on application. 


“ The first number of the Cambridge School-Book Bulletin, issued late last month (September, 1930], contains 


an account of the educational books published "unng 11930 by the University Press. ides being an 
u 


exceedingly useful catalogue it is an example of beauti 


MEMORANDUM ON THE 
TEACHING OF HISTORY 


Issued by the Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. 
New and Revised Edition. 
2s. 6d. net. 
“ No teacher of history should fail to read the 


Memorandum: it is a mine of information and 
suggestion.” —-7 be Journal of Education. 


Crown 8vo. 


BY-ROADS IN HISTORY 
Edited, with Notes, by R. B. MORGAN. 
Illustrated. 25. 9d. 


A single volume of selected passages from the large 
volume of Readings in Social History by the same 
editor. 


PROSE SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM MORRIS 
Edited by A. H. R. BALL 

35. bd. 


Crown 8vo. 


Crown 8vo. 


Previous volumes in this series have represented 
the work of Carlyle and Ruskin. Mr Ball has given 
in this volume representative selections from the 
three divisions of Morris’s work ; his vision of the 
past, his hopes and fears for the present, and his 
dream of the future. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS’ 
FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


printing and ‘ layout.’”°—Publisher and Bookseller. 


ANDRE MAUROIS 
MORCEAUX CHOISIS 
By E. G. LE GRAND 
Crown 8vo. 35. Gd. Ready May 6. 


These selections have been taken from Monsieur 
Maurois’s biographies, Shelley, Byron, Disrzeli, as 
well as from his less well-known novels. The 
author has written a special preface, and Mr 
Le Grand has contributed a biographical and 
critical introduction, with notes and a glossary. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
CAESAR: De Bello Gallico I 


By C. F. C. LETTS. 
Frontispiece. Fcap 8vo. 15. 94. 


Selected extracts, graded and arranged, with Test- 
Papers, Exercises, and a Vocabulary. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, 1500-1930 
By W. H. WOODWARD 
Sixth Edition. With 10 Maps. Crown 8vo. 55. 


This new edition has received certain important 
additions to keep it abreast of modern research and 
criticism ; the student, moreover, will find himself 
provided with material for the intelligent under- 
standing of the present-day problems of the pro- 
gress and administration of the Empire. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE INTERMEDIATE 
MATHEMATICS 


By H. J. LARCOMBE, Ph.D., M.A., B.Sc. 


AA New Series in Six Books. Crown 8vo. 
Arithmetic. Part I. 15. ọd. With Answers, 2s. 
Part II. 2s. 6d. With Answers, 25. 9d. 


Algebra. PartI. 15. 9¢. With Answers, 2s. Part II. 
2s. 6d. With Answers, 25. 9d. 


Geometry. Part I. 15. ọd. With Answers, 2s. 
Part II. 2s. 6d. With Answers, 25. 9d. 


The Cambridge Intermediate Mathematics series has been designed 
to meet the needs of pupils in the newly-organized Senior Schools 
recommended by the Hadow Report and in Evening Institutes, 


t This book, or series of books, is certainly as good as any previously 
published ; in fact we could not imagine a better. ... . No teacher, at any 
rate, could be wrong in choosing this one.” — Education. 


A SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


By H. G. FORDER, M.A. 
(To School Certificate Standard.) 


Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. Also in three parts at 25. each. 


“ An elementary textbook by the author of ‘Foundations of Euclidean 
Geometry’ is certainly an event to be noticed. .. The examples are numerous 
and varied. This is certainly a book to be seen by teachers who are looking 
for new material.’"—The Journal of Education. 


ALGEBRA FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
By C. DAVISON, Sc.D. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Or in two volumes. Vol. I. To Quadratic 
Vol. II. From Quadratic Equations. With 
45. 6d. each. Without Answers, 4s. each. 


Exercises separately. With Answers, 5s. Without 
Answers, 45. 6d. Problem Papers, supplementary to 
the above, 1s. 


“ Dr Davison’s book covers the ground up to and including the exponential 
and logarithmic series. The work is very thorough, the examples plentiful, 
and the matter well arranged. . .. The textbook strikes us as being a 
thoroughly satisfactory one.”—The Journal of Education. 


uations. 
wers, 


HIGHER ALGEBRA FOR COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By C. DAVISON, Sc.D. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 
This is a continuation of ‘‘ Algebra for Secondary Schools ” 


By A. W. SIDDONS, M.A., 
and R. T. HUGHES, M.A. 


JUNIOR GEOMETRY 


Crown 8vo. 4s. Or in two Parts, 2s. 6d. 
each. Notes and Answers, 15. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY 
35. 6d. 


THEORETICAL GEOMETRY 


Crown 8vo. 35. 


Crown 8vo. 


Practical Geometry and 
Theoretical Geometry 


may also be obtained in one volume, 
price 5s. 6d. Notes and Answers, 1s. 6d. 


These books are based on the various 
Geometry Books by 
C. GODFREY and A. W. SIDDONS. 


“ We are sure that these books form an excellent 
course in geometry for secondary schools up to the 
stage indicated. The ‘Junior Geometry ' is fitted for 
the lower forms and it is no less excellent than the 
two books for the more matured students. No 


more can be said.’’—Educaiion. 


TRIGONOMETRY 
Crown 8vo. 

Part I (Numerical). Is. 94. 
Part II (Algebraical). 2s. 6d. 
Part III (Complex Numbers and 

Finite Series). Is. Qd. 
Part IV (Infinite Series, Products, 

etc.). 35. 6d. 
Parts I and II in one volume. 35. 6d. 
Parts I—III in one volume. _ 4s. 6d. 


Parts III and IV in one volume. 4s. 6d. 


Parts I—IV complete in one 
volume. 75. 6d. 


The answers to the exercises are printed 
at the end of each volume. 


Some Hints and Solutions to Parts II, III, 
and IV. 55. 6d. 


“This must surely be the best Elementary 
Trigonometry published for many years. We say 
‘Elementary’ only as to the nature of the pre- 
sentation, and not to the scope of the subject- 
matter, for the book contains practically all the 
Trigonometry necessary for ordinary degree exami: 
nations. The book work is splendidly treated ; 
graphical illustrations are introduced whereve! 

ssible and the illustrative examples are taken 
tom many applied subjects. . . . The examples are 
multitudinous and varied, and, altogether, the 
book should be invaluable for students who are 
taking Higher School Certificates and University 
Degrees.” — Education. 
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Reviews 


CLIO A SCIENTIST 


Research and Modern History : an Inaugural Lecture given 
in the Examination Hall, Cambridge, on November 19th, 
1930. By Prof. H. TEMPERLEY. (1s. net. Mac- 
millan.) 

Prof. Harold Temperley is to be commiserated in that 
he has been required to follow, after a very short interval, 
three other distinguished historians, namely, Profs. Tre- 
velyan, Barker, and Clapham, in delivering inaugural 
lectures before the University of Cambridge. All inaugural 
lecturers in history seem to be expected to say much the 
same sort of things; that is, to express an opinion as to 
whether history is a science or an art, to give their views 
as to why history should be studied; and to say how far 
they think that historians should suppress their own predi- 
lections and aim at impartiality. Readers who look for 
these stock topics in Prof. Temperley’s lecture will not be 
disappointed. They are all there, although treated with 
unusual brevity, because of their so recent treatment by 
his three predecessors (all of whom were presumably in 
his audience). He repudiates the view that history is a 
science ; he holds the opinion--if indeed the opinion is not 
too intangible to be held at all—that “ history should be 
studied for herself alone’’; he asserts that impartiality 
in the writing of history is neither possible nor desirable. 
So far, all is common inaugural form, even if the judgments 
are somewhat eccentric. 

The original matter in Prof. Temperley’s pronouncement 
relates to historical research. He emphasizes the need 
of preliminary training and of sustained discipline; he 
warns raw post-graduates against the delusion that 
they can make valuable additions to knowledge merely 
by grubbing amongst ancient manuscripts ; he stresses the 
importance of Continental travel and of practical converse 
with the affairs of men. “A historical student,” he says, 
“should train himself for research by travel and by study 
of men, as much as by study of books.” 

By the time he has finished, Prof. Temperley has success- 
fully demonstrated, first, that history ts a science ; secondly, 
that its object is “ to find out how men and institutions 
work,” and, thirdly, that the spirit of impartiality in the 
writing of history has recently spread widely, and that 
it should be further encouraged to spread. Thus, at the 
end of his lecture, we find ourselves exactly where we were 
at the beginning. 


HEALTH AND THE COMMUNITY 


Halley Stewart Lectures, 1930. Health and Social Evo- 
lution. By Str GEORGE NEWMAN. (4s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

A man will give his all for his life once he recognizes 
that it is endangered; whether he invests his resources 
surely and at the appropriate time is a matter of education. 
War, famine, and pestilence have always taken toll and 
pruned the human race. From the two former the soil of 
England has been singularly free, hence it is that health has 
played a large part in the development of our social insti- 
tutions. Certainly poor food, especially in winter, has 
had deleterious effects, but this was the country in which 
the common people soonest attained to constant comfort. 
In Queen Mary’s day, it could be said by the Spanish Am- 
bassador, ‘ these English have their houses made of sticks 
and dirt, but they fare commonly as well as the king.’ 
Pestilence was the great enemy, and in no country can the 
course of the battle against illness be so well traced. Besides 
the great pandemics which swept away flourishing com- 
munities in the days of Justinian, of Edward III, and of the 
Tudors, there was much constant ill health in the congested 
cities, with inadequate water supplies and noisome sewers. 

The progress towards health was in the main steady. 


Certainly sanitary matters were more advanced in Roman 
times than they were for centuries after, but that system 
was swept away almost in the twinkling of an eye, leaving 
its only traces in archaeological museums ; it had no abid- 
ing influence. Once advance resumed, with the return of 
learning in the twelfth century, the gains were in the main 
steady, and Sir George points out that, contrary to popular 
beliefs, even the first effects of the industrial revolution 
were beneficial, and that the early eighteenth century, 
from the standpoint of health, was by no means the golden 
age that is sometimes depicted. The great change has been 
one in public and individual attitude: in the Middle Ages 
the Black Death was not a calamity to be explained, but 
a punishment to be endured; now disease is looked upon 
not as a caprice or an attribute of national moral delin- 
quency, but as an effect of definite causes which can be 
controlled at a price. Sir George narrates how this change 
came about and the benefits arising therefrom to the 
body politic as well as to the individual. 

To some extent it was due to a growth of knowledge 
and to the fact that the absence of serious wars allowed of a 
relatively stable government, under which it was possible 
for the administrator to call in the help of the man of 
learning ; but the main factor was education in behaviour, 
in humanism. Once Christianity was recognized as a 
social religion, which has been peculiarly its position in 
England, the power was provided for the trained reformer. 
Hygiene and hospitals largely arose around the great 
monastic establishments of the medieval period, but the 
highest honour in the early days is due to the friars, who 
did pioneer work in the world of the common folk in the 
spread of learning and in the relief of suffering. In England, 
as in Italy, Francis of Assisi became “ the rising sun of the 
Renaissance,” with his message of the emancipation of 
man’s spirit and the incarnation of the national soul in a 
movement for the service to the poor, the sick, and the 
oppressed. He ranks then as a founder of modern health. 

Four centuries later, the movement was revived by 
such preachers as John Wesley, philanthropists as Howard, 
and philosophers as Bentham. All these encouraged 
inquiry and led directly to ‘‘ an increased consideration 
for the units of mankind, a developed apprehension of the 
meaning of social justice, and a widened consciousness of the 
range of social duty.” Wesley once again showed that the 
message from Galilee was deeds not words, that no belief 
was worth expression that did not change character and 
prescribe conduct. “ No other man did such a life’s work 
for England.” The lectures show how physician and 
politician co-operated once the latter had learned to call in 
the aid of the former, whose natural tendency it is to bear 
in mind that the State is a community of individuals, each 
of whom must be reached if plans are to come to true 
fruition. The work well founded by Sydenham, Meade, and 
Huxham has become civic, national, indeed international, 
but the basis remains in the behaviour of the individual. 

The State can do much; it cannot do all. It can build 
houses, it cannot create homes; it can maintain public 
order, it cannot teach manners. Knowledge, it may be, 
should be centralized; power must be delegated. Sir 
George’s lesson, then, is that the final task is for the teacher, - 
who has the chance in early life of so ordering the habits of 
the child that the man may rightly use all the facilities 
knowledge has placed at his service. As you sow so shall 
you reap; in matters of health the behaviour of the 
individual is everything. 


Messrs. C. BAKER, 244 High Holborn, W.C. 1, have issued a 
new catalogue of second-hand scientific instruments. The 
catalogue is classified by subjects. Microscopy and photography 
form large sections, but there is also a good selection of physical 
apparatus. Messrs. Baker also hire apparatus, and lantern 
exhibitions, with apparatus and operator, can be arranged. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
EDUCATION 


Education for Business Management: the Case for the Further 
Development of Educational Facilities. By Dr. J. A. BOWIE. 
(8s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

A timely publication. In these days of rapid change in 
industry, new qualities in management are needed, a wider 
knowledge and keener specialization, and an intensive training 
is essential for industry's future leaders. This book is based 
on the experience of teaching the subject of industrial adminis- 
tration at the College of Technology, which is a department of 
the University of Manchester, and it discusses practical prob- 
lems of the curriculum and methods of instruction as well as the 
more theoretical aspects of the subject. Of special interest are 
the chapters on Developments in the United States, and the 
Peculiarities of British Industry. Undoubtedly, Dr. Bowie 
makes out a good case for the need of further educational facili- 
ties for young men entering industry. 

Notes for the Study of English Education from 1900 to 1930. By 


H. WarD. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 
The Education of Children Engaged in Industry in England, 


1833-1876. By Dr. A. H. Rosson. (10s. 6d. net. Kegan 
Paul.) 

The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. By Prof. 
H. C. Morrison. Revised Edition. (18s. net. University 


of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press.) 

Assembly and Auditorium Activities. By Prof. H. C. McKown. 
(10s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Notes on the History of Ely Cathedral Grammar School or the 
King’s School, Ely. By R.G. Ik1n. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge : 
Heffer.) 

Private and Public Secondary Education : a Comparative Study. 
By Prof. L. V. Koos. (11s. 6d. net. University of Chicago 
Press. London: Cambridge University Press.) 

The Teacher's Relationships. By Dr. S. E. Davis. (7s. 6d. net. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

Interest and Ability in Reading. By Prof. A. I. Gates. (6s. 6d. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

Letters to Schoolmasters. By F. W. FELKIN. 
Press.) 

Lexikon dey Pädagogik der Gegenwart. In Verbindung mit 
zahlreichen Fachgelehrten und unter besonderer Mitwir- 
kung von Prof. Dr. L. Bopp, Dr. H. BRUNNENGRABER, 
Prof. Dr. F. X. EGGERSDORFER, Prof. Dr. M. ETTLINGER, 
Prof. Dr. J. G6TTLER, Prof. Dr. G. GruNwatp, Dr. K. 
Haase, Dr. W. Hansen, Prof. Dr. J. MAUSBACH, A. 
PFENNINGS, Prof. Dr. G. RAEDERSCHEIDT, Prof. Dr. H. 
SCHMIDKINZ, Prof. Dr. J. SCHRGOTELER, Prof. Dr. J. P. 
STEFFES. Herausgegeben vom Deutschen Institut fiir 
Wissenschaftliche Pédagogik, Miinster in Westfalen. Leitung 
der Herausgabe : Dr. J. SPIELER. Vol. I. Abendgymnasium 
bis Kinderfreunde. (Full Cloth, 32s. Half Leather, 36s. 
Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder & Co. London: B. Herder.) 

Fifty Years Against the Stream : the Story of a School in Kashmir, 


(4s. 6d. Sheldon 


1880-1930. By E. D. TYNDALE-Biscogz. (5s. Mysore: 
Wesleyan Mission Press. London: Church Missionary 
Society.) 

Educational Research Series. No. 1. Individual Education : 


Being an Account of an Experiment in Operation at the 
Thebarton Technical Hish School, South Australia. By 
Dr. C. FENNER and A. G. PAULL. (Is. net.) No. 2. Some 
Aspects of Education in the United States of America. By 
Dr. K. S. CUNNINGHAM and Dr. G. E. PHILLips. (2s. 6d. 
net. Melbourne University Press. London: Macmillan.) 

Auto-Education Guides. V. A BC of the three G’s (Part I) 
(Grammar). For Children from 5-11 Years of Age. By 
Dr. Jessie WHITE. (Is. 6d. net. Auto-Education Institute.) 

The Education of the Whole Man: a Plea for a New Spirit in 
Education. By L.P. Jacks. (6s.net. University of London 
Press.) 

James and John Stuart Mill on Education. Edited by F. A. 
CAVENAGH. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Select Discourses from The Idea of a University. By J. H. NEWMAN. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by May YARDLEY. (5s. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Proceedings of the Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions, 1930. Edited by W. S. Gray. Vol. II. The 
Training of College Teachers, Including their Preliminary 
Preparation and In-Service Improvement. (gs. net. University 
of Chicago Press London: Cambridge University Press.) 


Chiron, or The Education of a Citizen of the World. By M. C. 
PEARCE. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Lehrerbildung und Lehrplan: ein Geschichtlich Vergleichender 
Versuch. By Dr. K. RIEDEL. (Geheftet, RM. 1.20. 
Osterwieck/Harz: A. W. Sickfeldt.) 

Eigengesetzliche Bildungslehre : Grundlegung der allgemeinen 
Jugendbildung. By Dr. K. RIEDEL. (Geheftet, RM. 6.50. 
Linen, RM. 8.50. Osterwieck/Harz: A. W. Zickfeldt.) 

The Goslings. By Upton SINCLAIR. (7s. 6d. net. Werner 
Laurie.) 

The Teachers’ Guide : a Practical Treatise Written by Specialists. 
Four vols. (12s. 6d. net each. Gresham Publishing Co. 
Ltd.) 

The School Idea, Ancient and Modern: an Essay on the Place 
of Schools in Civilization and on their Present Characters 
and Functions. By V. Davis. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Harrow Lectures on Education: Being a Series of Addresses 
Delivered at the First Junior Public School Masters’ Con- 
ference at Harrow School in January, 1930. Edited by 
T. F. Coapr. (10s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Fourteen Experiments in Rural Education : Some Indian Schools 
where New Methods are being Tested. Described by Various 
Writers, and Edited by A. B. VAN DorREN. Second Edition. 
(2s. 6d. net. Student Christian Movement.) 

Harvard Bulletins in Education. Secondary Education tn Ger- 
many, France, England, and Denmark. By S. P. CABOT. 
(4s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press.) 

The Fundamentals of Public School Administration. By Prof. 
W. G. REEDER. (ros. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Our Educational Task: As Illustrated in the Changing South. 
By Prof. W. H. KILPATRICK. (7s. net. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

Thomas Jefferson and Education in a Republic. Edited by Prof. 
C. F. ARROWOOD. (S8s.gd.net. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

Systems of Education: England, Germany, France, and India. 
By Dr. Z. U. AHMaD. (8s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The Principles and Practice of Continuation Teaching : A Manual 
of Principles and Teaching Methods Specially Adapted to 
the Requirements of Teachers in Commercial and Continuation 
Schools. By C. H. Kirton. Third Edition. (7s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 

Towards a New Education: A Record and Synthesis of the Dis- 
cussions on the New Psychology and the Curriculum at the 
Fifth World Conference of the New Education Fellowship 
held at Elsinore, Denmark, in August, 1929. Edited by 
Dr. W. Boyp. Assisted by MurRiEL M. MACKENZIE. (ros. 6d. 


Knopf.) 
Il Pensiero Pedagogico dt Giovanni Vidari. By Dott. L. 
CaPPIELLO. (Milan: Società Anonima Editrice Dante 


Alighieri.) 

Guiding Rural Boys and Girls: Flexible Guidance Programs for 
Use by Rural Schools and Related Agencies. By Dr. O. L. 
HATCHER. Edited by Prof. E. N. Ferriss. (12s. 6d. net. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

Examinations in Public Elementary Schools: the Report of an 
Enquiry undertaken by the Joint Advisory Committee of the 
Association of Education Committees and the National Union 
of Teachers into Examinations for Pupils in Public Ele- 
mentary Schools. (Cloth, 3s. 6d. Paper, 2s. 6d. “ Educa- 
tion ” Ltd., and “ The Schoolmaster ” Publishing Co.) 

Handwork as an Educational Medium. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. 
Second Edition. (4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

On Education, Especially in Early Childhood. By BERTRAND 
RussELL_. Cheaper Edition. (Cloth, 5s. net. Paper, 3s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A History of English Elementary Education, 1760-1902. 
Prof. F. SmitH. (10s. Gd. net. 
Press.) 

Guidance at Work: a Description of the Plan of Organization 
and Integration of the Various Guidance Agencies of the 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. By 
M. H. Stuart and De Witt S. Morcan. (6s. 3d. net. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

The Story of Odiham Grammar School, 1694-1430. 
WILLson and F. E. HANSFORD. (4s. 6d. net. 
Warren & Son, The Wykeham Press.) 


By 
University of London 


By C. H.S. 
Winchester : 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


The Master Pen: a Course in Composition Exercises in English 
Readings in Literature, a First Survey of 1,000 Years of 
English Prose. By G. N. Pocock. (Books 1 and 2, Is. 9d. 
each. Book 3, 2s. Dent.) 

This is an anthology of prose passages rather than a textbook, 
for the exercises, which are mostly framed on one pattern, offer 
no systematic training in the earlier stages of teaching compo- 
sition. The brief introductions to each author are sketchy, 
rather flippant, and in some places slangy; but this would 
be no drawback in the eyes of young readers, to please whose 
tastes the passages are admirably chosen. The questions, too, 
will compel them to have recourse to dictionary, encyclopaedia, 
and school library. Can ‘‘ very excited” (Book I, page 90) 
be justified in a school-book ? 


A Practical English Course (for Continuation Classes.) 
IL. OLIPHANT. (18. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

This is a useful and comprehensive work, the ‘‘ Exercises in 
Spoken English’’ being specially worthy of commendation. 
A“ Table of Contents ” is so arranged that the points on which 
emphasis is laid in each lesson can be immediately traced. 


Reading and Thinking. Edited by Dr. R. Witson. Book IIIa. 
(2s. 3d. Nelson.) 

Any teacher may be grateful for this class-book filled with 
suitable and delightful readings, with wonderful illustrations, 
considering its price, and with lists of notes and queries warranted 
to keep a class happy and busy, as well as helping it to much 
information pleasantly acquired. The story of Sim, a young lion, 
Tescued, in 1928, when a few days old, from a bush fire in Tangan- 
yika, and now a guest of the Milwaukee Zoo, affords food for 
thought. : 

Studies in the Age of Goethe. By M. MONTGOMERY. (7s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Three of the five studies have already appeared in the publi- 
cations of the English Goethe Society. But the first, ‘‘ Goethe’s 
‘Faust’ as a whole,” is new and of first-rate importance. It 
seeks to correct the persistent tendency of English critics to 
ignore or disparage the second part of the drama. 


Myths and Legends of Many Lands. Retold by EVELYN SMITH. 
Vols. I and II. (1s. 6d. each. Nelson.) 

A delightful collection of myths, unpretentiously but effec- 
tively told, with remarkable economy of language. The stories 
in Vol. I, from Greece and Rome, Northern Europe and Celtic 
Britain, have often been told before, but Vol. II, with its tales 
from Babylonia, India, China, Japan, North America, Polynesia 
and Australia, is singularly fresh and alluring. 


A New English Course: an Introduction to the Art of English 
Study. By A. R. Moon and G. H. McKay. (4s. Longmans.) 
This ‘‘ New Course ” offers an excellent collection of examples 
for practice in vocabulary, précis, paraphrase, and analysis. The 
authors’ own comments and counsels are not always illuminating ; 
the chapter on metre is confused, and definitely misleading about 
the “ fourteener ” and alexandriens. 


The Murder of Dave Brandon: a Story of the Roval North-West 
Mounted Police. By T. LUND. (7s. 6d. net. Werner Laurie.) 


Lady Helena, or The Mysterious Lady. By G. LEROUX (7s. 6d. 
net. Werner Laurie.) 

Here are two books to swell the rising flood of mystery stories. 
“The Murder of Dave Brandon ” is essentially a book for boys. 
It deals with the tracking by brave, mounted police of a cunning 
Red Indian murderer amidst the vast forests and great frozen 
spaces of Northern Canada. “ Lady Helena ” is a thrilling but 
somewhat incoherent account of the adventures of a French 
Raffles, and can be recommended as a relaxation for tired but 
tolerant minds after more serious reading. 

Jane Austen's Novels : Connected Extracts. Edited by ELIZABETH 
D’OyLey. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

There is something approaching heresy in reading Jane Austen 
in extracts. This is, however, an attractive selection which 
should provide an introduction to the novels. 


Annette and Philibert : the New Children’s Crusade. Translated 
from the French of M. H. BORDEAUX by the Benedictines 
of Teignmouth. (5s. net. Sands.) 

A pleasant translation, attractively illustrated. Annette and 
Philibert set out, with other children of the village, on a pil- 
grimage to rescue the Pope from his supposed imprisonment. 
The story of the adventurers, the backsliders, the pursuing 
parents, and of those who eventually reached Rome, is 
delightfully told. 


By 


The Collected Ghost Stories of M. R. James. (8s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

More Modern Prose. Edited by G. N. Pocock, HARRY REVEL. 
By “Q” (Sir A. QUILLER Coucn). (1s. 4d. each. Dent.) 

Prose Extracts for the Study of Composition. Arranged by E. J.S. 
Lay. First Series (A Supplement to the Pupils’ Class- 
Book of English Composition—Book III). Second Series 
A Supplement to the Pupils’ Class-Book of English Com- 
position—-Book IV). (1s. each. Macmillan.) 

A Preface to Literature. By R. R. GREENWOOD. 
York: Macmillan.) 

Macaulay's Essays on Lord Clive and Warren Hastings. Edited 
by J. Lorp. Selected Essays of Charles Lamb. Edited by 
R. W. Jepson. (2s. 6d. each. Ginn.) 

The Golden Age. By K. GRaHAME. (Is. gd. Nelson.) 


(3s. 6d. New 


The Teaching of Reading bv the Sentence Method. By EDITH 
LUKE. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) ` 
Stories from Everywhere. By Ruopa PoweER. (4s. 6d. net. 

Evans.) 


Told in Sherwood : Being some Tales of Robin Hood fetched from 
an Old Manuscript and here newly set down. By H. CHESTER- 


MAN. (18. 6d. Nelson.) 

The Boys’ Torch Adventure Library. No. 29. The Bat. By 
G. G. Barres. No. 30. Ram Rilev’s Bridge. By A. E. 
SouTHON. No. 31. Between the Two Rivers. By J. T. 


GorRMAN. No. 32. Bandits and Brigands. By E. M. HIELD 
and C. M. Drury. (2d. each. Edinburgh House Press.) 
Lockhart’s Literary Criticism. With Introduction and Biblio- 
graphy. By M. C. Hitpyarp. (6s. net. Oxford : Blackwell.) 
Warwick the King-Maker : Taken from the Novel entitled * The 
Last of the Barons,” by Lord Lytton. Arranged by F. J. 
TICKNER. (1s. Nelson.) 


The Jew of Malta and the Massacre at Paris. 
MARLOWE. Edited by H. S. BENNETT. 
Methuen.) 

The high standard of literary workmanship reached in the 
first volume of this library edition is fully maintained in Mr. 
Bennett’s “ Jew of Malta ’’ and “ Massacre at Paris.” He rightly 
rejects Mr. T. S. Eliot's fanciful theory that ‘‘ The Jew ” was a 
burlesque of blood-and-thunder dramas; its extravagance is 
characteristic of all Marlowe’s immature work. The two plays 
in this volume have hitherto never received the honour of 
detailed annotation. 


The State of Shakespeare Study: a Critical Conspectus. 
J. M. ROBERTSON. (6s. net. Routledge.) 
A vigorous attack on conservative Shakespeare criticism, or 
“ Foliolatry,’’ as Mr. Robertson prefers to call it. His claim for 
a scientific study of verse structure will have to receive more 
attention than has been given it hitherto. It is a pity that he 
weakens his case by using vain repetitions as the heathen do. 


Treasury of English Verse New and Old. By Dr. A. S. COLLINS. 
(4s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

The Second Daffodil Poetry Book. Compiled by ETHEL L. FOWLER. 
(2s. 6d. In Two Parts. Paper, 1s. each. Cloth Pictorial, 
3s. 6d. net. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight: a Modern Version of the 
XIV Century Alliterative Poem in the Original Metre. By 
S. O. ANDREW. School Edition. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

The Critic; or, A Tragedy Rehearsed. By R. B. SHERIDAN. 
Edited by J. Hamppen. Drayton, Campion, and Jonson. 
Poems Selected and Edited by G. BEAUMONT. Class-Room 
Plays from Great Novels. Adapted by Dora HoLLomM. 
An Intermediate Poetry Book. Selected and Edited by 
R. Mooruwouse. The Knight of the Burning Pestle. By 
F. BEAUMONT and G. FLETCHER. Edited by G. N. Pocock. 
(1s. 4d. each. Dent.) 

Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold. Edited by H. Atsop. Sidney : 
An Apoloev for Poetry; Shelley: A Defence of Poetry. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by Dr. H. A. NEEDHAM, 
Selections from the Poems of Browning. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Dr. H. A. NEEDHAM. Tennyson: 
Selected Idyils of the King. Edited by G. P. W. EARLE. 
Selections from the Poems of Coleridge. Edited by A. H. R. 
Bari. Selections from the Poetry of Byron. Edited by 
J. Buttockr. Milton’s Minor Poems: On the Morning of 
Christ's Nativity, L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas, 
Sonnets. Edited by W. J. HAaLtrpay. (2s. 6d. each. Ginn.) 

Selected Plays of Shakespeare. Edited with Introduction, Glossary, 
and Index of Characters by A. R. FLORIAN. (3s. Rivingtons.) 


By CHRISTOPHER 
(10s. 6d. net. 


By 
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East Anglia. By P. M. Roxsy. Being Chapter VIII of Great 
Britain: Essays in Regional Geography, edited by A. G. 
OGILVIE. Cumbria. By F. J. CAMPBELL. Being Chapter 
XX of Great Britain: Essays in Regional Geography, 
edited by A. G. OGILVIE. (1s. each.) The South-East of 
England. Being Two Chapters from Great Britain : Essays 
in Regional Geography, edited by A. G. OGILVIE. The 
South-East. By C. C. Facc and G. E. Hutcuines. The 
London Basis. By Hitpa OrmsBy. (Is. 6d. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

“ The Regional Geography of Great Britain ” in its complete 
form was unsuitable for use as an ordinary textbook for secondary 
schools. The various chapters, now published separately, 
provide an excellent series of regional studies which may with 
great advantage be used to supplement the descriptive outlines 
of particular districts usually found in school geographies. 


(1) The Home of Man. Part IV. Asia. By L. A. Cotes. 
New and Revised Edition by W. C. Brown. (2s. 3d. 
Harrap.) 

(2) Africa. By S.C. FARRAR and C. MATHESON. (2s. Methuen.) 

(3) Life Overseas. South Africa. By E. Young and S. C. 
GILMOUR. (8d. G. Philip & Son.) 


(1) and (2) Of these geographies, the first two are suitable for 
use in secondary schools by pupils who are preparing for the 
School Certificate Examination. The continents are treated 
regionally and the human aspect of the subject is emphasized 
throughout the various chapters. In both books there are 
satisfactory diagrams and maps. 

(3) Life in South Africa is a reading book for junior forms ; 
it deals particularly with the occupations of the people of South 
Africa and of the physical conditions under which they live. 


One Family : a Dream of Real Things. By O. RUTTER. Adapted 

from the Film by W. CREIGHTON. (5s. Mathews & Marrot.) 

The stories in this reading book are written in dialogue form ; 

they are intended to interest young children in matters con- 

cerning different parts of the Empire. In the preparation of the 

book the author acknowledges the assistance given him by the 
Empire Marketing Board. 


Climate : a Treatise on the Principles of Weather and Climate. 
By W. G. KENDREW. (15s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

In this volume, a systematic course of climatology is provided 
for the advanced student of geography. The subject is ap- 
proached from the geographical side and the principles of climate 
are treated mainly from a distributional standpoint. Throughout 
the book, prominence is given to the phenomena of the atmo- 
sphere, such as insolation and the major pressure and wind 
systems of the globe. Excellent pictures and diagrams illustrate 
the descriptions. Teachers of geography and students in 
colleges and universities might with advantage include this 
work among their textbooks. 


Through the Caucasus to the Volga. By F. NANSEN. Translated 
by G. C. WHEELER. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The journey through the Caucasus was made in the summer of 
1925 and was the continuation of the one described in an earlier 
book entitled ‘‘ Armenia and the Near East.’’ Nansen, so well 
known as an intrepid explorer and traveller, journeyed from 
Tiflis, over the Caucasus Mountains, through Daghestan to 
Astrakhan. On his way he studied the races of people as regards 
their habits, customs, and environment; he also gives a some- 
what detailed account of the fight for freedom which these 
people waged for many years against the Russians. This book 
was, of course, originally written in Norwegian, but the English 
translation will enable people in this country to read Nansen’s 
account of a corner of the world about which little is known to 
the ordinary reader. 


(1) Industrial Britain: a Survey. 
Harrap.) 
(2) The World’s Food. By W. B. LITTLE. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

(1) For the last half century, Dr. Wilmore has been studying 
British industry, and in this volume he gives the reader the 
benefit of the great store of knowledge which he gained on this 
important subject. The book contains a wealth of information 
and will be found to be of the greatest use for study and refer- 
ence. The main sections of the book deal in considerable detail 
with (a) the basic industries depending on coal and iron: (b) the 
chemical and associated industries; (c) the various textile 
industries. 

(2) The subject of this book, the production and distribution 


By Dr. A. WILMORE. (5s. 


of food, is both interesting and instructive. The descriptions 
are well written and numerous pictures add to the attractiveness 
of the book. 


The South American Handbook. 1931 Edition. 
post 3s. Trade and Travel Publications, Ltd.) 

The issue of the new edition of the South American Handbook 
is of special importance this year on account of the British 
Exhibition at Buenos Aires and of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to Argentina. The Handbook contains detailed in- 
formation about Mexico and each country of South America 
as regards products, trade, transport, currency, and many other 
matters. The statistical tables have been brought up to date 
and an “ Air Section ” has been added. For so useful a book of 
reference the price is remarkably low. 

The World Mapped: Being a Short History of Attempts to Map 
the World from Antiquity to the Twentieth Century. By 
Dr. I. J. CURNow. (5s. net. Sefton Praed.) 

In this small volume of one hundred pages, the author des- 
cribes the development of map-making from the earliest times 
to the present day under such headings as the following : philoso- 
phers and maps in antiquity, navigators, and sea-charts; map- 
making as a business concern; map-making as a national 
concern. The author has compiled a most instructive book and 
has illustrated the chapters with well-selected maps and 
diagrams. 

Peninsular Europe: Some Geographical Peregrinations, Ancient 
and Modern. By Prof. L. W. LYDE. (ros. 6d. net. Long- 
mans.) 

In a foreword to this volume, the editor of the series points 
out that Prof. L. W. Lyde has not only been a source of inspira- 
tion to successive generations of students, but he has also 
evolved a philosophy of geography, some of which will be found 
embodied in this work. The author describes the topographical 
features of the peninsulas of Europe in order to show how through- 
out the centuries the inhabitants of these peninsulas have been 
influenced by their environment; he also discusses in an 
original and scholarly manner the political problems of modem 
times which have been largely brought about by the action 
and reaction of the races of people in these regions. Both 
teachers and students who read this geography will be amply 
repaid by being stimulated in thought and imagination, as 
well as by having their geographical knowledge of Europe 
greatly increased. 


The Groundwork of Modern Geography : an Introduction to the 
Science of Geography. By Dr. A. WILMORE. (78. 6d. Bell.) 
First published in 1920, this well-known geography has now 
been thoroughly revised and enlarged for a third edition ; many 
additions have been made, including a new chapter dealing 
with the Processes and Agents of Denudation. In preparing 
for the London Matriculation and school examinations, students 
of geography might with advantage use this textbook in order 
to gain a sound knowledge of world geography before proceeding 
to a more detailed study of particular regions. Twenty-seven 
excellent photographs illustrate the descriptions, and at the 
end of each chapter is a useful bibliography. 


Lessons in Geography. Vol. III. Gateways of South America, 
Africa, Asia, and Australasia. By G. C. Fry. (2s. 3d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

Black’s Geography Pictures. Set 1. 
Edited by J. FArRGRIEVE. (1s. Black.) | 

Hike and Hero. By Dr. G. F. Morton. (5s. The Sheldon Press.) 

The Poetic Impression of Natural Scenery. By Dr. VAUGHAN 
CorRNISH. (6s. net. Sifton Praed.) 

Pictorial Geography. London. By Dr. E. M. SANDERS. (28. 3d. 
G. Philip & Son.) 

Nelson's Geography of the West Indies and Adjacent Lands. By 
J. O. CuTTERIDGE. (2s. 8d. Nelson.) 

Rambles in Dorset. By J. H. Wape. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Macmillan’s General and Regional Geography of Ireland: for 
Primary and Secondary Schools. By T. J. DUNNE. (18. 3d. 
Macmillan.) 

Newest Europe. By Prof. M. MacLauGuuin. (6s. net. Longmans.) 

Production and Trade : a Geographical Survey of all the Countries 


(2s. 6d., by 


British Isles. Selected and 


of the World. By Prof. E. G. R. TAYLOR. (12s. 6d. net. 
G. Philip & Son.) 
Social and Economic Geography. By L. BRETTLE. (10s. 6d. net. 


Pitman.) 
Cardboard Modelling. Individual Cards. 
(Selected from Volume I.) (2s. 


Set II—Geography. 
Pitman.) 
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Advanced Calculus: a Sequel to “ An Elementary Treatise on 
the Calculus.” By the late Prof. G. A. Gisson. (20s. net. 
Macmillan.) 

The late Prof. Gibson’s sequel to his ‘‘ Elementary Treatise 
on the Calculus,” is mainly concerned with the functional 
aspects of the subject, and may in fact be regarded as a treatise 
on the theory of functions of a real continuous variable. The 
first eight chapters are devoted mainly to the differential 
calculus, and the remaining seven to Riemann’s Theory of 
Integration. It cannot be said that the author has broken fresh 
ground, but his book has the merit of offering within moderate 
compass a very complete introductory account of the principal 
lines of development of a fundamental branch of analysis. As 
readers of the elementary treatise might expect, considerable 
space is devoted to the discussion of improper multiple integrals, 
and both here as throughout the book, numerous worked 
examples assist the student to appreciate the more delicate 
points involved in the discussions of the various theorems. 


Standard Four-Figure Mathematical Tables: Including Many 
New Tables, Trigonometrical Functions for Radians, Inverse 
Trigonometrical and Hyperbolic Functions, and an Extended 
Table of Natural Logarithms. By Prof. L. M. MILNE- 
THOMSON and Dr. L. J. Comriz. Edition B. With Negative 
Characteristics in the Logarithms. (10s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Of the merits of this collection of tables it is not easy to speak 

too highly. It does in fact provide standard four-figure tables 
of all those functions which are most frequently used in pure and 
applied mathematics. The large pages with broad margins are 
pleasing in a ce, the type is clear, the arrangement 
excellent, and all needful facilities for interpolation are provided. 
To illustrate the complete character of the collection we may 
mention that the tables of trigonometric functions include the 
natural and logarithmic functions not only for the usual division 
in the minutes and seconds, but also for the decimal division of 
the degree, and for the circular measure of angles. There are, 
besides, tables of the inverse trigonometrical functions, and of 
the direct and inverse hyperbolic functions. Several pages at 
the end contain tables of integrals, series and formulae in 
algebra, trigonometry and mensuration. Altogether it is a most 
useful piece of work, well éonceived and well executed. 


A Short History of Mathematics. By VERA SANFORD. 
net. Harrap.) 

More and more it is coming to be recognized that some know- 
ledge of the history of mathematics should be part of the normal 
equipment of a teacher of mathematics. The reason was given 
long ago by De Morgan, who recommended teachers to study the 
old books on arithmetic, because the difficulties of the learner, 
if the subject is taught intelligently, are just those which 
“formerly stood in the way of the greatest minds, and some- 
times effectually stopped their progress.” And what is true of 
arithmetic is equally true of mathematics in general. The author 
of this excellent book, which is deservedly commended by 
Prof. D. E. Smith, first passes in review “ the men who made 
mathematics,” from Thales and Pythagoras to Laplace and 
Gauss. Then follows a series of chapters on the historical develop- 
ment of each of the principal branches of mathematics. The 
book is well written, well illustrated, and of quite manageable 
proportions, and should prove very useful to readers who can- 
not tackle the longer histories of mathematics, or who desire a 
short introduction to them. The author does not write exclusively 
for teachers, but we should be happy to know that her book is 
used in colleges where students are being trained to become 
teachers of mathematics. 


A New Algebra for Schools. By C. V. Durett. Part III. 
Without Appendix. (With Answers, 3s. Without Answers, 
2s. 6d.) With Appendix. (With Answers, 3s. 6d. Without 
Answers, 3s. Bell.) 

When the earlier parts of this book were published, we noted 
that they came as near to forming the ideal textbook for the 
teaching of algebra as could at present be realized, and this 
third part brings the book one step nearer to that ideal. It 
completes the course for ‘‘ additional mathematics’ in School 
Certificate, the subject-matter roughly comprising indices and 
logarithms, variation, surds, progressions, and some further 
manipulative processes, such as the remainder theorem and the 
theory of quadratic equations. The bookwork is clear and 
concise ; the examples are varied and numerous. Some teachers 
may even complain that they are too numerous; but there are 
great advantages in having an almost unlimited supply, so that 


(10s. 6d. 


the book can be used with pupils of varying ability and can be 
used for revision purposes without going over exactly the same 
ground again. The appendix contains abundant material for 
a revision course in a systematic form, and the book can be 
obtained without this extra material if desired. We cannot 
commend this book too highly. 


Introduction to Vector Analysis: with many Fully Worked 
Examples and Some Applications to Dynamics and Physics. 
By L. R. SHORTER. (8s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

This book gives the student an introduction to the methods 
of vector analysis which is equally suitable for the physicist 
who requires an acquaintance with its methods for his own 
purposes, or for the mathematician who wishes to pursue the 
subject further for its own sake. The treatment is, on the one 
hand, more full than that given in introductory chapters of a 
modern textbook of physics ; and, on the other, more elementary 
than that given in the larger authoritative treatises on the subject. 
A distinctive feature of the book is the very large number of 
examples which are worked out in detail, though a preliminary 
list of them is given so that individual students may make their 
own attempts at a solution. The book is thus, in some sense, 
its own key. The last thing that one can either learn or teach 
about a subject is “what is it all for,” and after many pages of 
preliminary analysis there is a substantial chapter on applications 
to dynamics and physics. 


An Introduction to Mechanics. 
(8s. 6d. Harrap.) 

We are insular enough to think that this book does not 
compare in excellence with similar books produced at our own 
universities, which may only mean that it would not be suitable 
for a course in mechanics as usually taught in this country. In 
an introduction to the subject the teacher would want to follow 
the lines of the recent report of the Mathematical Association 
on the Teaching of Mechanics, and he would not want the 
theoretical and logically coherent treatment given in this book. 
Whereas at a later stage he would not want the elementary 
numerical examples with which this book is supplied. Calculus 
methods are used from the outset, and, as is natural in a 
theoretical book, the concept of mass is placed in the forefront. 


Test Papers in Trigonometry and Calculus : for the Use of Candi- 
dates Preparing for School Certificate, Matriculation, and 
Similar Examinations. By J.J. WALTON. (4s. Pitman.) 

This is a collection of fifty papers each on Trigonometry and 
the Calculus. The range covered is wide, well beyond the 
requirements of additional mathematics in the School Certificate. 

The questions are interesting and varied, and should be of 

considerable value to those requiring a supplementary collection 

for revision purposes. 


Trigonometry Test Papers. By J. W. M. Gunn. With Answers. 
(xs. Rivingtons.) 

A Practical System of Book-keeping: From Original Entry to 
Balance Sheet. By G. Jackson. Twenty-fifth Edition. ` 
Revised by H. J. ELDRIDGE. (6s. Effingham Wilson.) 

Common-sense Arithmetic for Senior Girls. Book I (for Pupils 


By Prof. J. W. CAMPBELL. 


11-13). By F. F. POTTER and Vioret L. HILLIARD. (18. 
Pitman.) 

‘Practical Modern Arithmetics: for Senior Classes. By W. S. 
Bearp. Part III. (Paper, rod. Cloth, 1s. Answers, 6d. net. 


Bell.) 

Introduction to Higher Geometry. By Prof. W. C. GRAUSTEIN. 
(18s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

School Certificate Geometry. By A. G. CRACKNELL and G. F. 
PERROTT. (4s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Middle School Test Papers in Mathematics. By J. J. WALTON. 
(1s. 3d. Pitman.) 

Practical Mathematics and Handwork: Individual and Investi- 
gational. By G. F. Jounson. Book I. Preparatory. 
Book II. Junior. Book III. Intermediate. Book IV. Senior. 
(1s. each. Blackie.) 

Groundwork in Arithmetic. By J. O. WestwortuH. Senior 
Books I and II. (Paper, tod. each. Cloth, 1s. Id. each. 
Teachers’ Books, 3s. net each. McDougall.) 

Browns’ Second Series Number and Drawing Cards for Junior 
Schools. By EDNA M. WILson. (Is. 8d. Answers, Is. 8d. 
Brown.) 

Chambers’s Basic Arithmetic for Junior Schools. By F. G. REA 
and E. C. Rea. (Book I, Paper, 5d. Cloth, 8d. Book II, 
Paper, 6d. Cloth, 9d. Book III, Paper, 7d. Cloth, rod. 
Chambers.) 
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Elementary Arabic. By Prof. R. A. Nicuotson. Second 
Reading-Book. 


(7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 


As one who began the study of Arabic with Prof. Nicholson’s 
“Elementary Arabic Reading Books,” the reviewer welcomes 
this opportunity of expressing his gratitude for the excellent 
guidance they contain. The new edition of the ‘‘ Second Reading 
Book ” has been improved by emendations in the text and 
glossary, though the comparatively small number of corrections 
is itself a better testimony to the general accuracy of the work 
than any praise the reviewer could bestow. The study of 
Arabic is becoming of increasing importance, particularly in 
view of our close relations with the Islamic world, and beginners 
could find no better textbooks than the series of which the 
present volume is a member. As to the format of the book, we 
need say no more than that it is worthy of the Cambridge 
University Press. 


The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies, by a Number of 


Scholars. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research 
Association by Prof. W. J. ENtwistLe. Vol. I. Year 
Ending June 30, 1930. (6s. 6d. net. Oxford University 


Press.) 

English and classical students have had- their year books for 
some time and it is not too soon for modern language students 
to possess the same advantage. In this age of specialization no 
one can aim at omniscience. Not even a Saintsbury could read 
all the books which appear in French literature every year. A 
guide is needed to point out the essential and important books 
that are published in each branch of modern language study. 
This book aims at providing a concise but discriminating sum- 
mary of the chief results and tendencies of research. There are 
four chapters on Italian studies, seven on French, six on Hispanic, 
five on Germanic, three on Celtic, and one on Medieval Latin 
and Rumanian. Each one of these is treated by an acknowledged 
specialist. As ten years have elapsed since the publication of 
Prof. Waterhouse’s ‘‘ Year Book of Modern Languages,” the 
accounts are not limited to the books issued in the last year. It 
is hoped in future years to extend the purview of the book by 
including accounts of Scandinavian and Slavonic studies, and 
by giving fuller details on the seventeenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies of French literature. It will be realized that this is an 
indispensable volume for every advanced student of modern 
studies. 

Cassell’s Dictionary of French Synonyms: Arranged in Groups 
for the Convenience of English Students. By P. O. Crow- 
HURST. (7s. 6d. net. Cassell.) 

There have been a few books on French synonyms published 
in French, but we think that Mr. Crowhurst’s handsome volume 
is the first to be issued with the explanations in English. It will 
be of use to all French students who have passed the elementary 
stage, and even experienced scholars can derive help from it. 
Exactitude in using words is one of the proofs of a good education 
among Frenchmen, who are usually more careful in writing and 
speaking than we are. Any word will not satisfy them ; it must 
be the word. Many well-equipped students know the difference 
between balle, bille, boule, boulet, ballon, pelote and peloton, or 
between béret, bonnet, calotte, casquette, and képi; but not all 
could distinguish between binetie, houe, binoche, and sarcloir. The 
author has collected over 1,100 sets of synonyms, and an index 
enables the reader to find any word he wishes. This is a most 
necessary book for every modern language library of a school, 
college, or private student. 


Common Errors in French, with Rapid Corrective Exercises. 
C. H. LEATHER. (1s. 9d. Dent.) 

Mr. Leather has compiled a very useful set of cautionary 
exercises which could be practised before an examination. A 
section is devoted to nouns and verbs, easily confused, e.g. balle 
and boulet, clou and ongle, and another to words usually mis- 
spelt, e.g. millionnaire, galeric. 


Le Grand Meaulnes. By A. FOURNIER. The First Part Adapted 
with Introduction by G. I. DuNN. (2s. Oxford University 
Press. 

This a has already been edited for the Manchester Universitv 
Press in 1920. But there is room for Miss Dunn’s well-printed 
edition to which she has prefixed a sympathetic introduction 
to this tale of French school life. The notes are somewhat 
meagre; there is a bad misprint on page 102, and to call la 
Sologne south of the estuary of the Loire is scarcely correct. A 
vocabulary and list of idioms are added. 


By 


A Dutch Phonetic Reader. By Edith E. Quick and JOHANNA G. 
SCHILTHUIS. (3s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 
This reader is intended to be used with the help of a teacher. 
The English text is on the left-hand page and the Dutch trans- 
lation in phonetic characters on the right-hand page. 
Short French Plays : Ten Scenes for the Class Room. By A. F. 
SACK. (1s. 3d. Dent.) 
Four short plays for performance in the class-room. 


Deutsche Stunden: nach der Analvtische-Direkien Methode—a 
German Course for Beginners. By V. KRUEGER and M. 
HockLEY. New Edition, Revised and Extended. (38. 
Blackie.) 

This revised edition is intended for pupils who begin German. 
after the age of 14. More reading matter has been included and 
less elementary grammar, as the latter has been acquired by the 
previous study of French. 


Douze Contes. By G. de Maupassant. Edited by Dr. R. L. G. 
RITCHIE. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

It is not easy to choose short stories by de Maupassant which 
are suitable for class reading. But Prof. Ritchie has surmounted 
this difficulty although it is not always suitable to place dialect 
or rough peasant speech before learners of a language, as occur 
in many of de Maupassant’s stories. The book is turned out with 
all the care we have noted in reviewing the former books of 
this excellent series. 


A Junior French Poetry Book. Selected and Arranged by 
M. M. Acock. (1s. 3d. Bell.) 

Exercises in Comprehension of French Poetry and in Oral French. 
By J. D. Berspirrs. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

La Gaviota. By F. CABALLERO. Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary by Prof. G. W. UmpHrey and F. SÁNCHEZ 
Y EscCRIBANO. (3S. Heath.) 

Short French Plays: Ten Scenes for the Class-Room. By A. F. 
Sack. (18. 3d. Dent.) 

Aventures de Belle-Rose, Artilleur. By A. ACHARD. Abridged 
and Edited by Dr. F. W. M. Draper, with Introduction, 
Historical Notes, and Vocabulary. (1s. Blackie.) 

German Poetry: for Students. Chosen by A. Watson BAIN. 
(3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

L. Boutinon. La Mission de Slim Kerrigan. Edited by D. 
Gurney and G. C. Scott. (1od. Oxford University Press.) 


Brush Up Your German (Frische Dein Deutsch Auf!). By 
Dr. J. B. C. GRUNDY. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 
Langenscheidts Miniatur - Wörterbuch. Two Vols. Enelisch- 


Deutsch. Deutsch-Englisch. By E. HERRMAN. (1 Mark each.) 
Langenscheidts Universal-Worterbuch. One Vol. Englisch- 
Deutsch. Deutsch-Englisch. (Linen, 2 Marks. Leather, 
3 Marks.) Langenscheidt's Pocket-Dictionarv of the English 
and German Languages. Part I. English-German. 3rd 
Edition. PartII. German-English. 2nd Edition. Revised 
by Prof. E. Kratt. (Linen, 3.90 Marks each. Two Parts 
together, Linen, 7.50 Marks. Leather, 9 Marks. Berlin- 
Schoneberg: Langenscheidts Verlagsbuchhandlung.) 

A Modern Commercial French Reader. By A. C. CLARK and 
H. CHECKLEY. (38. 6d. Hirschfeld.) 

H. Offinger’s Pocket Technological Dictionary in Three Languages. 


Part I. Vol. I. German—English-Spanish. Tenth Edition, 
Revised and Improved by H. KRENKEL. (6s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) | 


Les Outlaws du Missouri. By G. AIMARD. (Is. 3d. Nelson.) 
Mémoires d'un Ane. By the Comtesse de SÉGUR. Adapted and 
Edited by R. H. Parpor. (1s. Nelson.) 


Cours Moderne. By J. AscueR and H. A. HATFIELD. (3s. 
Murray.) 

Le Français par la Dictée. By Dr. N. ATKINSON. (ıs. 3d. 
Hachette.) 


Marlborough’s Travellers’ Practical Manual of Conversation. 
No. 1. In English, French, German, and Italian. Subjects 
Arranged Alphabetically. Ninth Edition. (Wrapper, 
1s. od. net. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Marlborough.) 

A Practical Approach to French. By S. A. RICHARDS. 
II. (1s. 9d. Dent.) 

Arsène Lupin: Gentleman—-Cambrioleur. By M. LEBLANC. 
Edited by Dr. W. G. Hartoc. Book I. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 

Scènes Parisiennes. By G. L’Honore. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 

Les Jumeaux Pois au Reeimént: Les Contes Dialogués de “ La 


Book 


France.” By JaBounr. (8d. net. Evans.) 
Des Amis D'’Antan. By Grace LLoyp-WILLIAMS. (ıs. 3d. 
Nelson.) (Continued on page 362) 


MACMILLAN 


GERMAN POETRY FOR STUDENTS 


Chosen by A. WATSON BAIN, M.A. XVIII. + 236 pp. 3s. 6d. 
Containing 167 poems by 80 poets from Luther to the present day. 


In a letter to the author Dr. Richard V. Schankal, the eminent Austrian poet, writes: “ Your choice of German 
poetry makes a very good book. I like it and thank you sincerely.” 


‘ This is a tasteful and wide selection of German verse from earliest times to the present day . . . a most useful 
book . . . there is room for such a supplementary anthology, and Mr. Watson Bain’s collection is worthy of the 
place.’’—-Education. 


BY THE SAME EDITOR, 


FRENCH POETRY FOR STUDENTS. Suitable for Advanced Courses and Scholarship Candidates. Fourth 
Impression. 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Suitable for Pupils from 12 to 16. Fourth Impression. 1s. 6d. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR CHILDREN. With 8 Illustrations by Katie GLippon. Suitable for Private and 
Preparatory Schools. ts. 6d. 


Part III. Just Published 


A FRENCH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS 


By H. F. COLLINS, M.A. 
With Illustrations by H. M. BROCK. Part I, 2s. Part II, 2s. Part III, 2s. 3d. 


MACMILLAN’S TEACHING IN PRACTICE 
A New Encyclopaedia of Teaching. Edited by E. J. S. LAY. 


In 6 Illustrated Vols. and a Portfolio containing over 170 Class Illustrations of which 20 will be in 
full colour. Price £6. 
Arrangements can be made for the purchase of this set on Instalment Terms. 


Vol. I. Ready in May 
Apply for full Ilustrated Prospectus 
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Volume III. Just Published 


LECTURES ON 
THEORETICAL PHYSICS 


By H. A. LORENTZ. Authorized Translation by 
L. SILBERSTEIN, Ph.D., and A. P. H. TRIVELLI. 
Vol. III. Maxwell’s Theory. Edited by H. 
BREMEKAMP, Ph.D. The Principle of Relativity for 
Uniform Translations. Edited by A. D. FoKKEr, Ph.D. 


21s. net. 

Previously Published: Vol. I. AETHER THFORIFS AND AETHER 
MODELS. KINETICAL PRODLEMS. 12s. 6d. net. Vol. II. TrrrMo- 
Dynamics. ENTROPY ANY PROBABILITY. THE THEORY OF RADIA- 
TION. THE THIORY OF QUANTA. 21s. net. 


INTRODUCTION TO VECTOR ANALYSIS 
With many fully worked Examples and some 
Applications to Dynamics and Physics. 

By L. R. SHORTER, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
8s. 6d. net. 


PERSONALITY IN ITS TEENS 
By W. RYLAND BOORMAN 
Ios. 6d. net. 


A volume in which twenty boys, selected to cover a wide diversity 
of dispositions, contribute full and illuminating portraits of 
themselves. 


LAY’S PROSE EXTRACTS FOR THE 


STUDY OF COMPOSITION 


First Series (Supplement to the Pupils’ Class Book of 
English Composition—Book III). Paper, rs. Limp 
cloth, 1s. 3d. 


Second Series (Supplement to the Pupils’ Class Book 
of English Composition—Book IV). Paper, Is. I.imp 
cloth, 1s. 3d. 


ADVANCED CALCULUS 


A sequel to an Elementary Treatise on the Calculus. 


By the late GEORGE A. GIBSON, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Emeritus Professor of Mathematics, 
University of Glasgow. 2os. net. 


Second Edition, thoroughly revised and brought up to date 


TREATISE ON PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
Edited by Prof. HUGH S. TAYLOR, D.Sc. 
Second Edition. 

2 vols. Illustrated. 30s. net each. 


This second edition takes full account of the important develop- 
ments in several branches of the subject that have taken place since 
the first edition appeared. 


*,* Macmillan's New Educational Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C. 2 
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MUSIC 


The Bab Ballads. By W. S. GitBEert. With Original Tunes by 
ADRIAN WELLES BEECHAM. Vol. II. (Hutchinson, 6s. net.) 
Opinions will differ as to whether the setting to music of “ The 
Bab Ballads” was the “ necessary task’’ which Sir Henry 
Lytton calls it in his foreword. We are a little doubtful ; for the 
pattering rhythms of the verses supply a quasi-musical effect by 
their sheer regularity and precision ; to recite them, in fact, is 
almost as good as to sing them. Moreover, to set verse so ‘‘ dated ” 
as Gilbert’s requires a large measure of both courage and dis- 
cretion ; courage, for the obvious reason that the unmistakable 
Gilbertian style has for most people deeply-rooted associations 
with an equally unmistakable type of music, so that any new 
alliance must needs challenge comparisons; discretion, inas- 
much as modern sophistications would be quite out of keeping 
with the text. Mr. Beecham has fulfilled his self-appointed task 
with considerable judgment. There is a disarming modesty in 
his preface (“ I found I got quite a deal of fun in writing and then 
playing and singing them over ’’), and a disarming simplicity in 
his settings. At the same time, most of the verbal rhythms have 
been neatly caught, and sundry fanciful and humorous touches 
are ingeniously achieved. In the present volume “ The Fairy 
Curate ” and “ The Mystic Selvagee’’ are cases in point: the 
one with its graceful “ light and airy ” motif; the other with its 
eloquent interjections. There is an amusing parody of Verdi's 
early manner in “ Little Oliver,” and “‘ The Perils of Invisibility ” 
receive appropriately sinister treatment. Most of the songs lie 
comfortably in the medium range of the voice; and the book, 
which incorporates the original illustrations, is beautifully 
produced. 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 


ORCHESTRAL 


DeviBes: Ballet, “ Sylvia.” The New Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Oscar Fried. Col. LX 114/15. 
A stvlish performance of this graceful music. The quieter 
movements are exceptionally good; in the opening of the 
“ Cortège ” the brass is somewhat out of tune. The Suite would 
be useful for the recreative part of Appreciation lessons ; ‘‘ The 
. Huntresses,’’ with its horn solos, and, of course, the ‘‘ Pizzi- 
cato ’’ movement provide good illustrations of the instruments 
principally concerned. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BEETHOVEN: Septet in E flat, Op. 20 for Violin (J. Lener), 
Viola (S. Roth), Cello (I. Hartman), Bass (C. Hobday), 
Clarinet (C. Draper), Bassoon (E. W. Hinchcliffe), and 
Horn (A. Brain). Col. LX 109/13. 

A team of such outstanding excellence could hardly fail to 
produce a fine performance; and if the first disc (the only one 
that has reached us) gives the measure of the rest, the ensemble 
is beyond praise. The only fault to be found with the recording 
is the general inaudibility of the double bass. The early- 
Beethoven manner has been caught to perfection. If further 
recordings of the rarer chamber works are to come, may we look 
soon for one of Spohr’s charming and beautifully-laid-out Nonet ? 


BOCCHERINI: Siciliana and Allegro con brio. 
String Quartet. Col. DB 397. 

Most people’s acquaintance with Boccherini’s work is limited 
to the delicate and melodious Minuet from one of his string 
quintets. These records are a very welcome addition to the 
recorded Boccherini. The wistful Siciliana is a perfect example 
of eighteenth-century grace; and the “ Allegro,” alternately 
gay and sad, is a good companion for it. The playing is first-rate. 


VOCAL 


Puccini: Duet from ‘‘ La Bohème,” “ Ah, Mimi, false and 
fickle-hearted ’ ; J. STRAUSS: Duet from “ Die Fledermaus,” 
“Come with me, no risk vou run. Heddle Nash and Dennis 
Noble. Col. DX 212. 

A good record of the opening of Act IV of “ La Bohème.” 
The diction of both singers is exceptionally clear. It is curious 
that ‘‘ Die Fledermaus,” in spite of one or two attempts to 
make it popular in this country, should not have become so 
until about a year ago; although written in 1874, it is still one 
of the most exhilarating comic operas. The duet is a lively piece 
of work, and the singing is extremely spirited. 

LEONCAVALLO : 
Col. DX 213. 

A record which reproduces the orchestral values with remark- 
able fidelity. The singer’s powerful voice is resonant rather 


The Poltronieri 


“ Pagliacci,’ Prologue. Mostyn Thomas. 


than appealing, but the performance is dignified and free from 
melodramatic exaggeration. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


C. J. ROBERTS: “Old Folks at Home and in Foreign Lands.” 
The Band of H.M. Grenadier Guards, conducted by Captain 
G. Miller. Col. DX 210. 

A set of variations dressing the familiar ditty in various foreign 
disguises. This type of music is easier to write than to make 
convincing. Not all the parodies are successful, though the 
amalgamation of the tune with the Fire Music from “ The 
Valkyrie,” and, later, with Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody, 
is amusing enough. 

ANON. : ‘‘ Poor Ned ” and other Limericks; G. Fox: " Bonny 
Wee Thing.” Harold Williams and the B.B.C. Male Chorus. 
Col. DB 399. 

The Limericks are good, but unfortunately it is not always 
possible to hear the words of the last lines, which are 
allotted to the chorus. The setting of Burns's ‘‘ Bonny Wee 
Thing ’’ on the reverse side is pleasing, especially in the second 
verse with its humming choral accompaniment. 


Music of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By L. SMITH. 
(7s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

This volume of musical history (which closes with the death 
of Mozart) stands in scale midway between such works as 
Colles’s ‘‘ The Growth of Music” and the Oxford History. 
The author tells us that it is “a collation of some past and 
present opinions rather than the exposition of new theories 
or the telling of new facts’’; but its modesty of claim is not 
inconsistent with considerable usefulness. The author has done 
his work well, and has set out his material in a clear and inter- 
esting manner. Two things the book lacks. The omission of 
musical examples was doubtless dictated by considerations of 
expense; but for practical purposes short passages from the 
less familiar composers would be more valuable than portraits, 
of which eight are given. The omission of an index should cer- 
tainly be remedied in the next edition. There are a few im- 
accuracies, such as * Christianity ” for “a religion ” in Schu- 
mann’s famous sentence about J. S. Bach (page 138), and 
“ Eisenach ” for ‘‘ Eisenstadt ” (page 205). Misprints include 
“ Quintet” for “Quartet” (page 217), Alexander III for 
Alexander VIII (page 247), and ‘‘ ascension ’’ for ‘‘ accession 
(page 252). The author has also an undue fondness for the 
word “‘ prefigure.” But he has written a commendably thorough 
textbook which deserves to succeed, and which should certainly 
be followed by others. 


Columhia Gramophone Records. DB397. Allegro con Brio. 
Siciliana. Poltronieri String Quartet. DB399. Bonn 
Wee Thing. Poor Ned and Other Limericks. Harold Williams 
and the B.B.C. Male Chorus. (3s. each.) DXz210. Old 
Folks at Home and in Foreign Lands. Parts 1 and 2. 
Regimental Band of H.M. Grenadier Guards. (4s. 6d.) 
DX212. Fledermaus—Come with Me, No Risk You Run. 
La Bohéme—Ah, Mimi, False Fickle-hearted. Duet: 
H. Nash and D. Noble. (4s. 6d.) DX213. Pagliacct.— 
Prologue. Parts 1 and 2. Mostyn Thomas, Baritone. 
(4s. 6d.) LX109. Septet in E Flat Major (Beethoven— 
Op. 20). Parts 1 and 2. (6s. 6d.) LX114. Sylvia Ballet 
(Delibes). Parts 1 and 2. British Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by O. Fried. LX115. Parts 3 and 4. (6s. 6d. 
Columbia Gramophone Co.) DB431. Two Little Irish Songs. 
(a) To My First Love. (b) You'd Better Ask Me. (c) The Little 
Irish Girl. Ducts: Dora LABRETTE and H. ErspELL. (35-) 
DX224. Samson—Honour and Arms (Handel). Judas 
Maccabaeus—Arm, Arm, Ye Brave (Handel). Bass, M. 
McEAcHERN. (4s. 6d.). DX222. Kentucky Home—Selection. 
Old England—-Selection. SYDNEY Baynes and his Orchestra. 
(4s. 6d.). DX223. Etude No. 7—Transcription (Chopin— 
Op. 25). Moment Musical No. 2—Transcription (Schubert— 
Op. 94). Léner String Quartet. (4s. 6d.). LX124. Sonata 
in B Flat Minor (Chopin—Op. 35). Part 1. First Movement 
(a) Grave; (b) Doppio Movimento (First Part). Part 2. 
First Movement—-Doppio Movimento (Conclusion.) Piano- 
forte Solo by L. Gopowsky. (6s. 6d. Columbia Gramophone 
Co.) , 

The Tune-Book of a New School Hymnal, Compiled and Edited 
by E. M. Patser. Musical Editor, R. B. ELLIOTT. (8s. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) 

A Gateway to Music. By Dr. W. W. BLancCKÉ and J. SPECK. 
(6s. Heath.) (Continued on page 364) 
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PATON 


+ Our members find this publication very useful. ”—NEw CLUB, JOHANNESBURG. 
‘* As a reference book it has proved of great value to the members of the Club and will always find a place on the shelves of the 
Reference Library.’’—UNITED SERVICE CLUB, LTD., SIMLA. 


1 The members find your ‘ List ' a most useful publication.’’—SELANGoR CLUB, KUALA LUMPUR. 


« It is much appreciated by our members, specially by fathers of boys who are being sent home to schools, and on several occasions 
we have been asked for loan of same.’’—CLUB DE RESIDENTES EXTRANJEROS, BUENOS 


“ I am requested by the Secretary to write and thank you for presenting, once again, your ‘ List of Schools ’ for use in the Club. 
It is very frequently referred to, and the Club much appreciates the continuance of your kindness and courtesy.'"—ROvYAL SOCIETIES CLUB, 
St. JAMES'S STREET, S.W. 1. 


Principais wishing to have their schoois 
inciuded in the next issue shouid appiy 
for terms, proof of vaiue, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, Mient 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5053 
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SCIENCE 


(1) Elementary Biology: for Matriculation and Allied Examin- 
ations. By Mary E. Puityiips and Lucy E. Cox. (7s. 6d. 
University of London Press.) 

(2) Biology for Schools : a Textbook suitable for School Certificate 
and similar Examinations. By Dr. E. R. Spratt and A. V. 
SPRATT. (4s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Many teachers are uncertain on what lines the subject of 
biology—recently included in the syllabuses of various examina- 
tions of School Certificate standard—can be best dealt with. 
There is a danger, which the writers of the books before us have 
not escaped, of regarding it as merely a combination of shortened 
courses in zoology and botany and, by concentrating upon 
details, of missing the wider vision of life in general which it is 
the aim of the new svllabuses to make clear to students. 

(1) The first half, or thereabout, of this book is in effect a 
manual of elementary zoology, while the second half is one of 
elementary botany. Each section is carefully and clearly 
written, without anv avoidance of useful scientific terms, and 
is excellently illustrated. Unfortunately it is only in one page 
at the beginning and five pages at the end that any attempt is 
made to expound the fundamental principles which the animals 
and plants described were, it may be presumed, selected to 
exemplify. 

(2) “ Biology for Schools ” also devotes about equal space to 
botany and zoology : here again is apparent a tendency to pile up 
detail likely to obscure rather than to illumine the generalizations 
which give biology its special educational value. The best 
parts of the book are the chapters dealing with the flora and 
fauna of ponds and streams, soil, heaths and moors, woodlands 


and hedges. 

Parade of the Living: a History of Life on Earth. By J. H. 
BRADLEY. (ros. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

Social Behaviour in Insects. By Dr. A. D. IMs. (3s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

The Scientific Detective and the Expert Witness. By Dr. C. A. 


MITCHELL. (3s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 


Eight Simple Relief Models Illustrating Geological Strictures. 
Designed by Dr. F. SMITHSON. (Patterns, 5s. 6d. Cards 
for mounting the patterns, 3s. 6d. Patterns mounted on 
card, 13s. 6d. Models made-up, uncoloured, 45s., coloured, 
63s. Murby.) 

Heat, Light and Sound for Beginners. By Dr. E. J. HOLMYARD 
and F. BARRACLOUGH. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

Science in Housecraft. By E. M. HeEppEN. Book I.) (rs. 3d. 
Dent.) 

Practical Chemistry for Beginners. 
(2s. Dent.) 

Mechanics for Beginners. By F. BARRACLOUGH and Dr. E. J. 
HOLMYARD. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

More Beasts. By D. Ponton. (6d. Poole: The Wessex Press.) 

Elementary Applied Aerodynamics. By T. G. WHITLOCK. 
(12s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Chemical Change. By D. B. Briaacs. (5s. Dent.) 

Electricity and Magnetism: an Advanced Textbook for Colleges. 
By Prof. C. A. CULVER. (14s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

New Laboratory Experiments in Practical Physics to Accompany 
Black and Davis’ “ New Practical Physics.” By Prof. N. H. 
Brack. (5s. New York: Macmillan.) 

The Stars in their Courses. By Sir J. JEANS. (5s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

A Short History of Atomism: From Democritus to Bohr. By 
J. C. GREGORY. (10s. 6d. net. Black.) 

The Microscopic Examination of Cattle Foods : a Text Book for 
the Diagnosis of Cattle Food Materials, Including a Descrip- 
tion of the Plant Ingredients Commonly used in Cattle Cakes 
and Meals, Methods of Prepavina Samples for Analysis and 
Five Tables of Comparison. By S.T. PaRKINSON and W. L. 
FIELDING. (6s. 6d. net. Ashford, Kent, and London: 
Headley Bros.) 

New Practical Physics : Fundamental Principles and Applica- 
tions to Daily Life. By Prof. N. H. Brack and Prof. H. N. 
Davis. (7s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 


By Dr. E. J. HOLMYARD. 


The Yarmouth Conference of the N.U.T. 


HE sixty-first Conference of the National Union of 
Teachers at Yarmouth was notable in the number of 
discussions, in public and private sessions alike, which 
related to the welfare of children. In its references to the 
material interests of teachers the Conference probably stands 
unique in the history of the Union for their rarity. During 
the course of a sterling presidential address, Mr. Angus 
Roberts expressed the righteous indignation of all connected 
with the teaching and training of children at the defeat of 
the Education Bill by the politicians and lamented the 
consequent result in the demoralizing of unemployed ado- 
lescents. His point that the religious difficulty has been 
magnified out of all proportion in Parliamentary discussions 
was strongly endorsed by Conference, while his eloquent 
plea for world peace and the principles of the League of 
Nations was the more inspiring inasmuch as it came from 
one who played an active and distinguished part in the War. 
The demand of Conference for the early raising of the 
school-leaving age to 15 years was more unanimous than 
ever, because members are fortified by the conviction that 
the prolongation of the disastrous economic position will 
compel the reform. Resolutions proposing the abolition of 
large classes, and the adoption of more liberal staffing 
standards in all grades of schools, emphasized the very 
unsatisfactory treatment which is still meted out to 
children in many school areas. The retirement of Mr. Frank 
Goldstone as general secretary of the Union was the 
occasion of a remarkable demonstration of regard, and 
his valedictory report holds precedence as the finest 
speech of his career, and incidentally as the best of the 
Conference. 

The unanimous endorsement by Conference of the 
principle of membership of the Royal Society of Teachers 
as a recognized standard of professional qualification is 
likely to have important results in strengthening the 
position of that body. Recent disclosures as to the quali- 
fications of teachers in private adventure schools, the 


confusion caused by the existence of varying grades and 
qualifications of teachers in primary and secondary schools, 
and the need of a readily accessible register of teachers in 
every district library have all helped to convince members 
of the N.U.T. that admission to the Royal Society of 
Teachers is not only a duty to their profession, but also to 
the public. There is no doubt that many teachers who 
have hitherto regarded membership of the National Union 
of Teachers as equivalent to registration, are now inclined 
to register in view of the great variety of schools which are 
being established by the reorganization schemes of Local 
Education Authorities. The National Union of Teachers 
has always supported the principle of a register for teachers, 
and membership of the Royal Society of Teachers is now 
a definite part of its programme. 

The visit of the Duke and Duchess of York ensured the 
success of the reception of purses tendered for the Bene- 
volent and Orphan Fund. The charming manner in which 
the Duchess carried out this function was one of the 
delights of Conference. Although the sum of £51,000 was 
subscribed during the course of the year, the amount was 
inadequate for the relief of distressed teachers and orphans. 
The fact that the Teachers’ Superannuation Act provides 
no allowances for the widows and dependants of teachers 
is causing considerable apprehension among members of 
the profession who feel that some system of relief, other 
than charity, should be devised. It is also felt by repre 
sentative teachers that this matter has an important 
bearing upon salary scales and that in any reconsideration 
of these, efforts should be made to remedy the evil. An 
interesting feature of the Conference was the emergence of 
a power in debate from the body of its meetings which 
suggests that the hiatus in leadership caused by the losses 
of the War will shortly be bridged. Conferences, generally, 
during the last few years have witnessed a levelling-up 19 
debating power which seriously challenges the old ideas 
of executive leadership of these gatherings. 
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METHUEN’S NEW anp RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 


. THE TEACHING OF READING BY THE SENTENCE 
METHOD. By EDITH LUKE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A PLAYGROUND OF POEMS: A NEW JUNIOR RECITER. 
Compiled by KATHLEEN RICH. Fcap. 8vo. 2a. 6d. net. 


POETRY SPEAKING FOR CHILDREN. Part I. 
- By MARJORIE GULLAN and PERCIVAL GURREY. 
crown 8vo. 2s. 


TOAD OF TOAD HALL. A Play from Kenneth Grahame’s 
“The Wind in the Willows.” By A. A. MILNE. 1s. 6d. (Methuen's 
Modern Classics.) 


TALES OF POOH. By A. A. Mitngz. With 87 of the 
a ae S by E. H. SHEPARD. 28. (Methuen’s Modern 
ssics. 


VERY YOUNG VERSES. By A.A. Ming. With 73 of the 
original Illustrations by E. H. SHEPARD. 28. (Methuen’s Modern Classics.) 


FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COM- 
POSITION. By J. D. STEPHENSON, English Master at Highgate 
School. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 


THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH : From Sentence to Essay. 


By J. D. STEPHENSON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM MACAULAY: Letters, Prose, Speeches, 
and Poetry. By E. V. Downs, M.A., and G. L. DAVIES, M.A. 2s. 


THE METRES OF ENGLISH POETRY. By Eniw HAMER, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 106. 6d. net. 


ENGLAND UNDER VICTORIA. By H. V. Routh, M.A. 
6s. net. A new volume in the series ‘‘ English Life in English 


The 
Small 


Literature.” 

NINETEEN-TWENTIES : Literature and Ideas in the 
Post-War Decade. By A. C. Warp, author ot "' Twentieth-Century 
Literature.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


MARLOWE’S JEW OF MALTA AND MASSACRE AT PARIS. 
Edited by H. 8. BENNETT, M.A. Demy 8vo. 10e. 6d. net. 


HISTORY 


TRACKS OF OUR FOREFATHERS. By A. F. C. BOURDILLON. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 58. net. 
“We commend this book heartily to teachers and parents.’’— 
Saturday Review. 


EUROPE FROM 800 TO 1789. By H. W. C. Davis, C.B.E., 
late Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. Edited by G. N. CLARE, 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MEDIEVAL HISTORY. By 
Dorotay DyMOND, M.A. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 68. 
“An admirable handbook of medieval history.”—The Journal of 


Education. 
SELECT OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Vol. I. 
A.D. 800-1492. Edited and Translated by R. G. D. LAFFAN, M.A., 


Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 5s. Vol. II. 


1492-1715. By W.F. REDDAWay, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. By Cyrit E. Rosinsovy, B.A., 
Winchester College, author of “ A tory of England.” With 33 Illus- 
trations, 22 Mape, and an End-paper Diagram. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By D. C. SOMERVELL, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE og EMPIRE SINCE 
1783. By Prof. A. P. NEWTON and Prof. J. Ewino. With 11 Illus- 
trations and 4 Maps. 5s. 


SULLY, COLBERT, AND TURGOT. A Chapter in French 
History. By E. C. LODGE, M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF EUROPE, 1760-1980. By 
A. BIRNIE, M.A., Lecturer in Economic History in the University of 
burgh. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN’S HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


EN VIII. A History of Europe, 1815-1923. By Sir J. A. R. 
MARRIOTT, M.A. With 12 Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


GEOGRAPHY 


CLIMATOLOGY. By A. A. MILLER, M.Sc., Lecturer in 
Geography in the University of Reading. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


TUDOR GEOGRAPHY : 1485-1583. By E. G. R. TAYLOR, 


Professor of Geography in the University of London. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
net. 


THE GATEWAY GEOGRAPHIES. General Editor, CHARLES 
MATHESON, M.A., F.R.S.G.S., Geography Master of Daniel Stewart's 


College, Edinburgh. 
Europe. By Norman M. Joxunson, B.Sc., F.R.S.GS., 
Headmaster, Mclean Public School, Dunfermline, and C. MATHESON. 


With 54 Maps. Small Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 


Africa. By S. C. Farrar, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., Geograph y 
Master, George Watson’s College for Boys, Edinburgh, and C. 
MATHESON. With 34 Maps. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


MATHEMATICS 


JUNIOR MATHEMATICS : ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, 
GEOMETRY. By A. S. PRATT, M.A., M.Sc., Headmaster, 
Edward VI School, Nuneaton, and E. E. KITCHENER, M. A., Chief Master, 
Junior School, Whitgift School, Croydon. Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. With 
Answers, 68. Also in Two Parts, 3s. each. With Answers, 3s. 6d. each. 


JUNIOR TEST EXAMINATIONS IN MATHEMATICS. By 
A. S. PRATT, M.A. Is. 


IN APPLIED MATHEMATICS. By R. O. STREET, 


M.A., M.Sc. 4s. 
SCIENCE 


A CHEMISTRY NOTEBOOK: For School Certificate and 
Higher Certificate Students. By J. Morris, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, M.A. 
(Oxon.), author of “ Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry.” With 49 Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo. 38. An illustrated “ first book.” 


A CLASSBOOK OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. First Year. 
By J. Morris, M.A. (Oxon.). With 37 Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 


THE ELECTROCHEMISTRY OF SOLUTIONS. By S. 
GLASSTONE, D.Sc., Lecturer in Physical Chemistry at the University 
of Sheffield. Demy 8vo. Zils. net. 


NATURAL TERPENES. By J. W. BAKER, D.Sc. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


MODERN SCIENCE: A GENERAL INTRODUCTION. By 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 38.6d. Prize Edition, 6s. net. 


THEORETICAL PHYSICS. By W. Witson, Ph.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Physics in the University of London. Vol. I. ' Mechanics 
and Heat. Demy 8vo. 2is. net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUBJECTS. 
Edited by B. L. Worsnop, B.Sc., Ph.D., Lecturer in Physics in the 
University of London. Fcap. 8vo. 'Illustrated. 28. 6d. net each. 

S - By R. C. JOHNSON, M.A. 
ave Mechanics. By H. T. FLINT, Ph.D., D.Sc. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Physical Principles of Wireless. By J. A. RATCLIFFE, M.A. 
The Conduction of Electricity Through Gases. By K. G. 
EMELEUS, Ph.D. 
Magnetism. By E. C. STONER, Ph.D. 
X- By B. L. Worsnop, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
X-Ray Crystallography. By R. W. ' JAMES, M.A., B.Sc. 
Applications of Interferometry. By W.E. WILLIAMS, M.Sc. 
The Commutator Motor. Bv F. J. TEaGo, D.Sc., M.I.E.E. 
Photochemistry. By D. W. G. STYLE, Ph.D. 
Thermodynamics. By A. W. PORTER, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON BIOLOGY. General Editor ° 
G. R. DE BEER, M.A., B.Sc. Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Fcap. 
8vo. Illustrated. Each 3s. 6d. net. 


Social Behaviour in Insects, By A. D. Imms, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
In the Press. 


Microbes and Ultramicrobes. By A. D. GARDNER, M.A., D.M., 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


THE TEACHING OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. By ELIZABETH 
ATKINSON, Manchester Municipal Training College. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


METHUEN & CO. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Topics and Events 


COMPETITION OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGNS, 1931.--By kind per- 
mission of the Board of Governors of the Imperial Institute, 
the public exhibition of works sent in for this year’s open Com- 
petition of Industrial Designs, organized by the Royal Society 
of Arts, will be held in the Exhibition Pavilion of the Imperial 
Institute, South Kensington, S.W. Full particulars of the 
scholarships and prizes offered by the Society, City Companies, 
well-known manufacturers, and other bodies, for designs for 
architectural decoration, textiles, furniture, book production, 
memorial tablet to R r01, electric light fittings, silverware, 
leather work, posters, showcards, etc., can be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Arts, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 
Application for forms of entry, labels, and instructions must 
be sent to the Secretary of the Society between May 1 and May 9, 
and the last day for receiving entries is May 22. 

* * * 


THE CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—-As a result of the 
examination for Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions held 
last month, the following awards have been recommended : 
Scholarships: {80 to M. E. Morison (Francis Holland School 
London), and {60 to M. E. Garrard (Deerhaddnn School, East- 
bourne). Exhibitions: £40 to M. G. Dyson (Trevelyan School, 
Haywards Heath), and £30 to E. A. Miller (The French School, 
Bray). An Entrance Examination for candidates to be admitted 
to the College in September will be held on April 28 and 29. 


+ + + 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP.— 
During recent years, in the United States and then in this 
country, there has been a steady growth in the number of what 
are called “‘ special libraries.” Many of these are not libraries 
in the ordinary sense, but consist mainly of such abiblia—to use 
Charles Lamb’s term—as periodicals and other records of the 
latest research. Thousands of such periodicals are now coming 
in from every quarter of the globe, and the digesting and indexing 
of these requires scientific and technical knowledge and familiarity 
with many languages. Special libraries are an important organ 
in the research departments and information bureaux attached 
to the large technical and industrial corporations, and also to 
the great scientific and other learned societies. To train com- 
petent librarians to run them is an urgent problem. The School 
of Librarianship has adopted a scheme with the approval of 
the Senate of the University of London to enable graduates in 
science to receive a suitable course of training, and attain the 
Diploma of Librarianship on conditions similar to those allowed 
to other university graduates. Full-time students may complete 
the course in one session. Part-time students may take two or 
more sessions. The new courses will start in October, 1931. 
Further information can be obtained from the Secretary, 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1). 

+ * + 


Lonpon, New JUNIOR BUILDING ScHooL.—The London 
County Council will shortly open a new junior building school 


as a department of the Hammersmith School of Building and 
Arts and Crafts, Lime Grove, Shepherd’s Bush. This will be 
the twenty-sixth junior technical school in London, and the 
third provided for the training of boys from thirteen years of 
age for the building industry. The school has an advisory com- 
mittee on which are representatives of master builders, archi- 
tects, and trade unions. The curriculum will be divided into 
two sections: one dealing with general education, and the 
other with trade work. During his first year the boy will be 
given a general training in building subjects. The class-rooms, 
drawing offices, and workshops have up-to-date equipment 
which will enable him to obtain both theoretical and practical 
knowledge of brickwork, carpentry and joinery, plastering, 
masonry, plumbing, painting, and decorating. In the second 
and third years the boy will specialize in that branch of the 
building trade which he has selected for his future employ- 
ment. Although the London County Council does not guarantee 
to find employment on completion of the training, the Principal 
will assist so far as possible in placing the boys in situations. 
* * $ 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE IN Paris.—-The Esmond Scholarship 
of the value of £100 per year, for one year or possibly longer, 
is offered for competition to graduates of a British university. 
Candidates must be prepared to attend courses in Panis in 
accordance with arrangements approved by the Education 
Committee of the British Institute. A leaflet of particulars can 
be obtained from Mr. B. S. Townroe, 16 Hanover Square, 
London, W. 1. 

* * + 

LEAGUE oF Nations Union PrizE Essay Contest.—In 
co-operation with the American School Citizenship League, the 
League of Nations Union is offering prizes of 75, 50, and 25 
dollars respectively for the best essays in each of the following 
sections : (1) Open to all pupils in public and secondary schools 
in the British Isles. Subject—What Subjects in the School 
Curriculum are best Adapted to show the Interdependence of 
Peoples? (2) Open to all students in Teachers’ Training 
Colleges and University Training Departments. Subject— 
The Influence of Intellectual Co-operation in the Promotion of 
World Friendship. Essays, which must not exceed 3,000 words, 
must reach the League of Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, 
S.W. 1, not later than July 1, 1931. Further particulars may 
be obtained from League of Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor 
Crescent, S.W. I. 

* + + 

THE WALTER FREWEN LORD MEMORIAL PRIZE.—-The Council 
of the Royal Empire Society, acting upon the recommendation 
of the Imperial Studies Committee, has decided to award the 
first annual prize recently established in memory of the well- 
known historian of the British Empire, the late Water Frewen 
Lord, to Mr. R. T. E. Latham, of the University of Melbourne, 
for his monograph on “ The New Hebrides in the Twentieth 
Century.” 


Varia 


The list of Spring Books issued by Messrs. GEORGE RouT- 
LEDGE & SONS, KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, LTD., includes 
recently published as well as forthcoming books. The 
Educational Section includes studies on “ Health and Edu- 
cation in the Nursery,” “ The Social and Emotional Development 
of the pre-School Child,” ‘‘ The Education of Children engaged in 
Industry, 1833-1876,” and “The Reformation and English 
Education.” 

+ + + 

The catalogue of Educational Books and Apparatus for 
1931 issued by the EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., should be 
seen by all nursery and infants’ teachers. Special attention is 
directed to the Language Gems and Games Readers, with their 
coloured reproductions of paintings by the great masters, and 
black and white drawings; additional numbers are promised. 
Many of the books and apparatus of the E.P.C. have been adopted 
by the London County Council. 

* * 

Dr. ALINGTON, Headmaster of Eton, discusses some of the 
secrets of happiness and unhappiness in home and family life 
in a new book entitled ‘‘ The Task of Happiness,” which the 
Student Christian Movement Press is about to publish. 


A total of 736 American students are studying this year i? 
British universities. 

k * 

Suffolk people are to enjoy two important pageants this 
summer. In July the history of Framlingham will be enacted 
in front of the fine old castle there, and in June a new pageant 
play of Elizabethan times will be given at Ipswich in aid of the 
local Blind Society. The Ipswich play has been written by 
Mr. Lionel R. McColvin, a local playwright of considerable 
experience. 

* * + 

Only one important translation appears in the science section 
of this year’s Spring List issued by MESSRS. METHUEN & Co., 
LTD., namely, ‘‘ The Theory of Groups and Quantum Mechanics, 
by Prof. H. Weyl. However, several other useful works are 
promised in addition: Prof. A. W. Porter and Prof. E. V. 
Appleton are contributing works on thermodynamics and the 
thermionic valve respectively to the Monographs on Physical 
Subjects, Prof. William Wilson has prepared Vol. I of his work 
on theoretical physics, and a new series of cheap Monographs on 
Biological Subjects, under the editorship of Mr. G. R. de Beer, 
is announced. 
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42 YEARS 


We have pleasure in announcing that the Normal Correspondence 
College has this year completed 42 years of specialist work in 
Correspondence Tuition, with gratifying results to all concerned. 


In addition to the numerous Prize-winners who have headed or 
taken other high places on the examination lists there are thousands 
who have passed with Distinction and thus qualified for Silver Medals. 
Our latest list of 1,000 Normal Medal Winners has recently been 


published. 


Many who have enrolled for Junior examinations years ago have now 
obtained Honours Degrees as well as Diplomas in Education. Former 
pupils are now Head Teachers and some are Directors and Assistant 
Directors of Education, while others are Tutors of the ‘ Normal.’ 


We are proud, and justifiably so, that former pupils who found our 
tuition so helpful have been enrolling their sons and daughters. The 
experience gained during the last 42 years has enabled us to 
improve on the valuable tuition given to the parents of those who 
are now enrolling. 


NORMAL 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


NORMAL HOUSE, E. DULWICH, S.E. 22 
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EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., LONDON 


A Novel and Attractive New Series 


ARNOLD'S 
MODERN FRENCH SERIES 


Edited by M. A. LEsonnois, M.A., B.-és-L., C. de G. 

Striking a new note in the teaching of French as a living 
language, this bright series provides attractive stories, mostly 
the copyright work of present-day authors, and never hitherto 
available for school use. They are carefully abridged, and 
provided with notes and questions as necessary ; there are full 
vocabularies. Three of the junior books have the original 
witty illustrations. 

There are three groups, roughly suited to second, third, and 
fourth-fifth year pupils respectively, the prices per volume 
being Is., 1s. 6d., and 2s. Please write for detailed prospectus 
giving titles and specimen pages. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD 


By J. A. BRENDON, B.A. Fully illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


" This is remarkably well compiled. Teachers will welcome the book, which 
should give middle and lower forms a sound, workaday knowledge of European 
political history. It is well and profusely illustrated, and there are excellent 
little maps.’"—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY IDEA 
IN FRANCE, 1789-1871 


By GopFREY ELTON. New Cheap Edition. 5s. net. 


This brilliant study of a vital theme is now brought within the reach of 
Higher Certificate and Scholarship candidates. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY 


By W. Watson, D.Sc., Biology Master, Taunton School: 
Over 200 Illustrations. 6s. 6d. 


“ This pleasantly written book is serviceable both in school (classroom and 
laboratory) and in the field, and is successful in correlating the two types of 
work.” —The Journal of Education. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By E. J. Hotmyarp, D.Litt., F.I.C., Head of the Science Dept.» 
Clifton College. With 10 plates. 4s. 6d. 


Intended for pupils commencing the study of the subject without previous 
knowledge of it, and reaching the standard of Higher Certificate and First 
M.B. Examinations. 


New Volumes in a Popular Series 


ARNOLD'S 
ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES 


The following books will be added to this universally popular 
series this spring. Unabridged texts. 2s. 6d. each. 

The ‘.R.L.S.” volumes have introductions from the late Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s study, Robert Louis Stevenson. 


These books, and also Kidnapped and 
e TERA Treasure Island , already in the seties, 
TRAE 


will have special ‘“ R.L.S."" binding. 
THE MASTER OF BALLAN Illustrations by J. R. MONSELL. 


THE EPIC OF MT. EVEREST. The Story of the three Expeditions. By 
Sir F. YOUNGHUSBAND. Illustrated. 


“ Such a story as this must thrill the imagination of every reader, and it is to 
be hoped that copies will be available in every school ; it is the type of book that 
every boy and girl should read.” — The Journal of Education. 

THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS. By ERSKINE CHILDERS. 

Probably the most thrilling and realistic spy story ever written. 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS 


Connected Extracts edited by ELIZABETH D’OYLEy. 
2s. 6d 

This book, by a skilled anthologist, gives pupils an excellent first idea of 
Jane Austen's art. There is a short account of her life, and synopses of the 
stories including the lesser known works. 

BY THE SAME EDITOR. 
MODERN POETRY .. 2s. Od. ENGLISH DIARIES .. 2s. 6d. 
MODERN PROSE 2s. 6d. ENGLISH LETTERS 2s. 6d- 
ENGLISH ESSAYS 28. 6d. 


THE TOUCHSTONE SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by Guy Boas, M.A., Head of the Sloane School, 
Chelsea. Blue cloth, gilt lettering. Prices ls. 9d. or 2s. 
each. 


“ This is a charming edition of Shakespeare, finely got up, and a pleasure 
to handle and possess. The notes are adequate, but not overdone. An excellent 
edition for school and private study." —Sicoliish Educational Journal. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 


By J. M. Morr, M.Sc., Headmaster of Wigan Grammar School. 
With 181 diagrams, 3s. 6d. With optional section on 
MECHANICS. 4s. 6d. MECHANICS separately, ls. 6d. 


Special features are the quickness with which interest is aroused, the emphasis 
laid on practical applications, and the wealth of worked and unworked examples. 
The course covers School Certificate Syllabus. 


A NUMERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 


By the Rev. B. C. Morony, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby 
School. With Examples and Revision Papers. 3s. 


“ A sound little book which lays stress on essentials without introducing too 
many difficulties in an early stage.” —The A.M.A. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Full particulars will appear in “ The Journal of Education,” June 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By R. A. F. Mears, Author of ‘ Britain and Europe.” 
About 2s. 6d. 


A TEXTBOOK OF NEEDLEWORK 


By Ina M. Nance. With 400 Illustrations. About 5s. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE BIOLOGY 


By E. W. SHANN and A. S. GILLESPIE. 
Illustrations. About 4s. 6d. 


With some 100 


MORE SIMPLE FRENCH PLAYS 


By Juria TITTERTON. About Is. 9d. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By C. B. THURSTON, Author of the ‘ Progressive Geography.” 


In six books, is. each. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., 41 & 43 MADDOX ST., W.1 


Printed in Gt. Britain by THE CAMPFIELD Press, St. Albans; and Published for the Proprietors by Mr. WiLLIAM-—RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4 
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LONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
HuNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 1. 

Full Courses are arranged for the London M.B., B.S. Degrees, 
and the Examinations of other qualifying bodies, including the 
pre-Medical examination. 

Clinical Instruction is given at the Royal Free Hospital. 
(268 beds). Special arrangements at the National, Cancer, 
Moorfields, Great Ormond Street Children’s, Elizabeth Garrett 
Anderson, and South London Hospitals. 

Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to 
students after qualification. 

Arrangements for Dental Students (Degree and Diploma). 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes value {£1,450 awarded 
annually. 

Residence arrangements for students. 

Prospectus and full information can be obtained from the 
Warden and Secretary, Miss L. M. Brooks. 

FLORENCE E. BARRETT, C.H., C.B.E., M.D., M.S., Dean. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH 
SANTANDER, August, 1931 

Certificate of Spanish Studies granted on. attendance and 
examination. Members are graded in four divisions. Litcrature, 
Phonetics, History, Lectures in Spanish. Railway reductions. 
Excursions. Residence in Spanish families. Reductions in fees 
for early enrolment. Beginners welcomed. [ull particulars 
from the SECRETARY, School of Spanish, Universityof Liverpool. 


FOYLOPHONE FRENCH COURSE 


. 8S an.. 
Invaluable and Inexpensive 


Aid in the Teaching of French 
through Gramophone Records 


because it is a complete electrically-recorded French Course, electric 
recording being the sole means by which true reproduction of the all- 
important accent and inflections of the voice can be heard and studied. 
There are three voices—two men and one lady. Complete in thirteen 
12-in. double-sided Records, in album, and comprehensive Textbook. 
In use in over 1,600 leading schools. 


Complete EB Zs. only 


Permit us to send zo the Foylophone French Course on approval for 


ten days. (Quote O 
F.J.E., which gives full part 


FOYLOPHONE, 119 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2 


A Whole World of 


Id © A S— There's a whole world of creative and fruitful 
$09000000006000890 ideas in The Healthy Life, the sane but forward- 
looking monthly, which not only exposes common 
superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but 
shows how men and women can, by sensible diet, correct breathing, 
self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Nature's 
inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of life 

¢ on all planes. Current issue 7d. post free. $ 


F.J.E.) In any case send for descriptive Leaflet 
iculars. 


Unique Catalogue of AIDS TO TRUE HEALTH, 
free if you mention The Journal of Education. 


THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1 


BINDING CASES 


For “THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” 


(Jan. to Dec.) 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 48. each ; 1922, 
1921, 1920, 1919, or 1918, 28. 6d. each: 1917 and previous years, 18. 6d. each. 


London : Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


HISTORY 


THE MAKING OF ENGLAND: 55 B.C. to A.D. 1485. 
By F. C. HAPPOLD. 3s. 6d. 


As vividly written as the Author’s ‘‘ Adventure of Man.” 
Illustrated in a unique way, each picture explaining with 
its notes the social life of the period. 


THE ADVENTURE OF MAN: A Short History of the 
World. By F. C. HAPPOLD Sixth Impression. 8s. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By D. C. SOMERVELL. 

A School Edition of this popular book which goes far 
to meet the need for accurate facts about the Empire 
which is so widely felt at the present time. 4s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY 


A NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. 


By M. I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
Second Edition. §8. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN LANDS. By M.I. NEWBIGIN. 
Fourth Impression. 6s. 6d. 


DE MARTONNE’S SHORTER PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Translated by D. E. LABORDE. Third Impression. 78. 6d. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL GRAMMAR. By C. C. CARTER, 
M.A. Third Impression. 8a. 6d. 


LAND FORMS AND LIFE. By C. C. CARTER,-M:A. 
In the Press. About 7s. 6d. 


THE PERSONALITY OF FRANCE. By P. VIDAL DE 
LA BLACHE, late Professor of Geography in the Uni- 
versity of Paris. Translated by H.C. B. BRENTNALL, 
M.A. 2s. 
Recognized as the most masterly account of the geography 
of any country that has yet appeared. 


ENGLISH 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN PRECIS AND GENERAL 
ENGLISH. By H. R. HARRIES, B.A. 
Third Impression. 28. 6d. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH SENTENCE. By 
H. R. HARRIES, B.A. 2s. 


SCIENCE 


PRINCIPLES OF ANIMAL BIOLOGY. By LANCELOT 


HOGBEN, D.Sc. 8s. 6d. net 


ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY. By CLOTILDE VON WYSS, 
D.Sc. In the Press. ` About $s. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By A. PRATT, B.Sc. 
Third Impression. 3s. 6d. 


22 Berners Street, London, w.1 
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Kurz drauf als Wildsau wiedergeboren, 

Ich kenne, von manchen Tiiren verjagt, 

Das Schicksal des raudigen Hundes, und habe 

Als Ross schwere Karren gezogen—- 

Weitaus am schrecklichsten jedoch war mein Leben : 
Als kleiner Mensch grossen Menschen 

Zu sogenannter Erziehung 

Wehrlos in die Hände gegeben ! 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication tf necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 343. must reach 
the office by the first post on June 1, 1931, addressed 
“‘PrizE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
Iq years of age and over, two prizes—a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 1s. and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and ros. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
school, the selection at this stage being made by the form- 
masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 


While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their Fnglish reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of the school as being 
the bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. “ Fine 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 

Essays for this competition are due on June 1, 1931. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written: 

1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 

essay is the bvna fide unaided work of the Candidate, 
and that the age stated is correct. 

On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written ‘‘ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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hygienic importance. 


DUSTLESS and HYGIENIC SCHOOLS 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


tEELORIGEN EŻ.. 


IT SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY, and is EASILY APPLIED. 


It is IMPORTANT to NOTE that ONE APPLICATION of “ Florigene” ALLAYS the DUST and DIRT UP TO 12 
MONTHS, according to traffic, during each Sweeping, also 


Costly and injurious scrubbing and sprinkling dispensed with. Sry sweeping alone required. 


throughout all the intervenin 


g periods—which is of greater 


(Established over <3 O years) 
The 


These sanitary, labour-saving, economic, &c., advantages are NOT attained by sweeping-powders 


or any other method. 
(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE 


‘‘*DUST-ALLAYER” Co., 4 Yernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, The Dominion Governments, County and Borough Education Authorities, dc. 


(Established over 3© years) 
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| SUMMER SCHOOLS and Vacation Coure: 


See also pages 291, 317, 337, 339, 341, and 343 


Folkestone Summer Schoo! for Teachers 


Thirteenth Year— 
August 1 to 29, 1931 


Director of Studies : 


Professor J. DOVER Wrtson, M.A., Litt.D., Pro- 
fesor of Education, Se aaa University of 
ndon. 


Principal : 
Mr. F. H. KNOWLES, F.Coll.H. 
1. THE MODERN (CENTRAL) SCHOOL, ITS Arms, 
ORGANIZATION AND CURRICULUM, including 
special courses in English, History, and Geo- 
graphy. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND MENTAL TESTING. 
ORGANIZATION AND METHODS IN INFANT AND 
JUNIon SCHOOLS, including courses in Speech 
, Eurhythmics, and Story Telling. 
4. Art, including Drawing, Design, and Com- 
position. 


$ po 


5. CRAPT WORK AND PRACTICAL ACTIVITIES 
(a) precios and Decorative Crafts and 


, Lettering and Lino-block 
cutting, and introductory courses in 
Pottery and Weaving. 

6. Homemaxneo, inclu Household Crafts. 

oo to places of interest. Hostels for 

stu 


PROSPECTUS may be obtained from the DIRECTOR 
OF EDUCATION, Springfield, Maidstone. 


University of Hamburg 


VACATION COURSES 
From August 3 to August 28, 1931 


(cee of the Course is to offer 


Peiner E 
certificates. The fee is £3 10s. for the whole Course 
and {1 10s. for the half Course. 

Please apply for prospectus and time-table to the 
Geschaftsstelle der Hamburgischen Universitit, 
Hamburg, 13. 


(FRANCE). 
FRENCH COURSES 


1. HOLIDAY COURSES at SAINT-SERVAN- 
SUR-MER, near ST. MALO, from JULY 17 to 
Avovusr 31. 

2. During the scholastic year at RENNES (Faculté 
des Lettres), from NOVEMBER experimental 15. 

Langue, littérature, ongie 
histoire, géogra 


Diplômes spécia os de oe et rer ieee 
gag ting Ocon 
ig se Weg for Prospects to M. Louis, Professeur 
ège de St. Servan-sur-Mer. 


The June Special 
Number of ‘‘ The 
Journal of Edu- 
cation’’ wiii be 
ready on May 30, 
1931. Early appii- 
cation is neces- 
sary to seoure the 
remaining adver- 
tisement space.— 
All **‘ copy ’’ must 
be in my hands 
by Friday, May 
22, 1931. 


F. H. TOYNE, 


Londen : 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
Ludgate Broadway, E.0.4 


E.H.A. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


SCARBOROUGH, 
July 27—August 22, 1931 


Schoolcrafts, Physical Training, pea and Swimming, etc. 
Illustrated a ade sal rea pady Teom 
OLE, 


BRIGHTON SUMMER SCHOOL IN BIOLOGY 


JULY 31 to AUGUST 14, 1931 


The Course is intended to serve as an introduction to FEA and also to act 

as a refresher course for those who are alread 

practical work specia! attention will be paid to the a aaa and on 

of the material collected on the excursions. 

Henderson, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.E., Head of Department of Zoology, 

University ‘of Bristol, assisted by other University Lecturers. 
Secretary, 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


acres Bi Schools. In the 
Under the direction of Dr. W. D. 


Prospectus from 


An Association for the development of 
MODERN SCHOOL PRACTICES 


(Twenty-ninth con- 
secutive year) 


BOURNEMOUTH, ABERYSTWYTH, 


2 Brecwiseove Road, Sheffield. 


THE INSTITUTE AND COLLEGE OF HANDICRAFT 


Special Courses of Study 
for Teachers of Handicraft. 


PEDAGOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, CRAFT HISTORY, 

DECORATIVE WOODWORK, BOOK 

DESIGN WITH LECTURE DEMONSTRATIONS IN 

NEEDLEWORK, LEATHERWORK, STENCILLING, 
&c., ART METAL-WORK, 

will be held at CHESTER, Aug. 1 to Aug. 15, 1931 


CRAFTS, pevestab 


INSTITUT PEDAGOGIQUE INTERNATIONAL 


FRENCH 


COURSES 


CAEN 


“The ope French Courses at Caen, the first of the kind to 
ed in France, are still the best and most practical.” 


HOLIDAY COURSES: 


From July 2nd to August 30th. 


CERTIFICATS ET DIPLOMES 
de l'Institut Pédagogique International. 


Prof. F. SMITH, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., will Jecture and conduct Seminars, Syllabus Post Free. 
sacetes by a staff of in each subject. Also Internal and Correspondence 
Courses in preparation for the Diploma Examination of the College, which For full information apply to 
commenced on March 31, 1931. Prof. E. LEBONNOIS, 58 Rue Boenléres, Caen. 
joa Te a tea oe from ‘‘ SECRETARY, I.H.T.,” Tutorial Course, 124 Belgrave 
W.i1. 
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—BLACKIE 


BLACKIE’S | BLACKIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED LATIN SERIES ILLUSTRATED GREEK SERIES 


_ GENERAL Epitor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., D.C.L., GENERAL Ep1TorR—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius Professor late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius Professor 
of Greek in the University of Dublin. 


of Greek in the University of Dublin. 
Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. 
The aim of this series is to provide books of scholarly and literary 


quality, each so far as possible self-sufficing, and rendered interesting to Similar in Aim and General Appearance to 
pupils by the mode of treatment adopted, and by the free use of illus- 


(rations mainly derived from objects ob ancient art. Blackie’s Illustrated Latin Series. 


Full Prospectus on application. Full Prospectus on application. 


Just Published 


MEMORANDA LATINA 


Word List, Syntax, Idioms, and Phrases 


DEUTSCHE STUNDEN 
Nach der Analytisch-Direkten Methode. 


A German Course for Beginners. 
By M. KEAN, M.A. ei Roe aE a 
Sometime Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge, y Vv. J 

Latin Examiner for the Central Welsh Board, Late Senior German Mistress, Clapham High School, and 

and Londoni General Schools Examinations. M. HOCKLEY, 
` Pott 8vo. Price Is. Headmistress, Girls’ Grammar School, Thame. 

“ Memoranda Latina ” is intended to equip the pupil with such rudi- With revision exercises, vocabularies, and songs with music. 

ments of the Latin language as he may fairly be expected to have learned Entirel d tended editi Cloth boards s 
by the end of the third year of instruction. ntirely new and extended edition. O aras. 33. 


IRREGULAR LATIN VERBS Just Published 
Compiled by R. F. PATTERSON, M.A. A FIRST-YEAR GERMAN COURSE 
| (Cantab.), D.Litt. (Glasgow) | By L. M. HAYES, B.A., 
Limp cloth cover. Price 6d. Senior Modern Languages Master, Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby. 


Interleaved with blank paper for notes, 8d. l Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


Just Published 


SIX LITTLE GERMAN PLAYS 


By JULIA TITTERTON, M.A. 
With Music. 1s. 3d. 


Six little plays, graded in difficulty, suitable for First- 
Year German pupils’ class. 


CONTENTS : Rotkippchen—Die drei Baren—Sneewittchen—Der dumme 
Hans und die goldene Gans—Hansel und Gretel—Schneeweisschen und 
Rosenrot. 


GERMAN VERSE AND PROSE 


Selected and edited by J. BASWITZ, B.A. (Lond.), 
Senior German Master, County School for Boys, Ealing, and 


L. R. GLEED, B.A. (Lond), 


Senior French Master, County School for Boys, Ealing; IJ.ecturer in 
French, City of London College. 


Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


—— 


Just Published 


BLACKIE’S FRENCH PLAYS 


Latest Additions 


GEORGES DUHAMEL—LA JOURNEE DES 
AVEUX. Edited by AILEEN WILSON, M.A., L. és L., Docteur de 
l'Université de Paris, Assistant Lecturer in French at the University 
College, Exeter. With Notes. Is. 


JEAN FRANCOIS REGNARD—LE RETOUR IM- 
PRÉVU. Edited by S. D. SCREECH, B.A., Clapham Central School. 
With Notes, Phrase List, and Questionnaire. ls. 


FRENCH 
TRANSLATION PRACTICE 


For Senior Forms 


By E. J. A. GROVES, Lic. és. L. 
Senior French Master, Bradford Grammar School. 

The purpose of this book is indicated in its title: to ensure systematic 
practice in translating from French into English. It is intended for the 
use of pupils who are taking French in the Higher Certificate, whether 
as a main or as a subsidiary subject. Cloth boards. 2s. 


BRITAIN AND ABROAD 


TILLAGE, TRADE & INVENTION 


An Outline of Industrial History. 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A, 
Late Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School. 


By THOMAS PICKLES, B.Sc., 
Senior Geography Master, Holgate Grammar School, Barnsley. 


Fully Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


This book is an introduction to the study of general and economic 
geography. Commencing with discussions of the position of geography 
n everyday life and of the value of maps, it goes on to deal with the 
natural regions of the world, their products, ard modes of life. 


New Edition, revised to date and entirely reset. 


With 16 full-page Illustrations, and Test Questions 
for Individual Study. Cloth boards. 3s. 


———— 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


Ready Shortly 


A COMPANION TO 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY 


By G. B. HAMILTON, B.A., B.Sc. 


Senior Mathematical Master, Municipal College, 
Bournemouth 


Cloth Boards Price 2s. 6d. 


This book is meant to help both beginners and those 
more advanced by showing them how to learn from their 
textbooks, and by pointing out common mistakes. A 
chapter is devoted toriders. The course covered is roughly 
that for London Matriculation. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 
AND HANDWORK 


INDIVIDUAL, EXPERIMENTAL, AND 
INVESTIGATIONAL | 


By GEORGE F. JOHNSON, M.A. 


Suitable for Junior Forms of Secondary Schools. 


In Four Books Price 1s. each 


EXAMPLES IN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By 
W. M. DEANS, M.A., B.Sc. Is. 


TEST PAPERS IN ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY. 
For Public School Entrance Scholarship Examina- 
tions. Arranged by JOHN DOUGALL, M.A., D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E. Is. 


GEOMETRY FOR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
By F. W. WESTAWAY. 3s. 6d. net. 


LOWER AND MIDDLE FORM GEOMETRY. By 
F. W. WESTAWAY. 4s. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS FOR LOWER 
FORMS. By G. W.MANFIELD, B.Sc. (Lond.). 3s. 


SCIENCE TEACHING 


What it Was—What it Is— 
What it Might Be 
By F. W. WESTAWAY 
Second Impression Price 10s. 6d. net 
“Get the book and read it; it is the best thing yet ! 


It is packed with practical advice which will always be 
of value.” —T hke Journal of Education. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
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If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
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(Advertisers are reminded that “ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
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The Function of the Primary School 


Since the publication of the latest report of the Con- 
sultative Committee, educational discussion has naturally 
turned to a great extent upon the problems presented 
by the conception—we may go so far as to say the new 
conception—of the primary school. We have before us, 
for example, the comments made by the President of 
the National Union of Teachers in the course of his 
presidential address, and the review of the report which 
appeared in our contemporary, Education. From these 
and from many other sources, we gather, what was 
generally expected, that the report is on all hands well 
received, that there is virtual unanimity regarding its 
main recommendations, and that it is therefore likely 
to prove an important step towards a well-conceived 
system of national education—a system founded, not 
upon the accidents of history and the chance oppor- 
tunities of parliamentary life, but upon the fundamental 
facts of child nature and child development. One of our 
second thoughts about the report is that it is meant to 
be suggestive, and not meant to save people the trouble 
of thinking for themselves. Another of our second 
thoughts is that for many people the report is too 
encyclopaedic and, in places, too technical. We wish 
that a sixpenny edition, putting in plain language the 
points which it is desirable that Everyman should know, 
could be issued. The more the position is understood 
by parents of average intelligence, the less likely will 
the children’s welfare become mingled with the general 
turmoil of politics. 

And what is the real heart of the position as regards 
the primary school? In the course of many long years 
we have gradually raised the leaving age to 14, and all 
the time we have gone on using the term “ elementary 
school ’’—the school in which the “ elements ” or rudi- 
ments, mainly interpreted in terms of the “ three Rs,” 
have been taught. We have ignored the fact that .the 
normal child has completed his elementary education in 
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this sense at the age of 11, and we have gone on com- 
pelling him to stay at school until 12, 13, and finally 14 
years of age, without any considered plan for the new 
start for which he was ready, and which he ought to 
have made. Can it be wondered at that parents and 
children alike have tended to look forward with eager 
anticipation to the release of the latter from school ? 
The most heroic efforts on the part of the teachers could 
not prevent this result. 

Reorganization on the new lines is taking place every- 
where, and has forced to the front the problem of the 
real primary school, providing for children between 7 
and 12 years of age. What can be said about this stage 
of development, and about the true objectives of the 
primary school? Psychologists and doctors and 
teachers have studied young children zealously, and 
adolescents scarcely less zealously, but by comparison 
they have neglected the stage between. For the first 
time, the stage between 7 and 12 is being seen in its true 
light as the preparative to all forms of post-primary or 
secondary education. 

In the planning of curricula for this stage, we believe 
that there are two supreme dangers to be avoided. The 
first is the tendency to think of the primary stage too 
exclusively in terms of the necessary skills and dex- 
terities known as the three Rs. The three Rs must, 
indeed, be mastered at this stage, but in the sense that 
their scope is limited to minimum essentials. The child’s 
time should not be wasted upon spelling words that he 
does not use, and performing calculations theneed of which 
he does not see. The kind of work in question should 
be thoroughly done at the primary stage, but it should be 
strictly limited to what is essential, and there ought to 
be a clear understanding as to what really is essential. 

The second of the dangers to which we have referred, 
is that of thinking of the primary school course in terms 
of “ subjects.” The word “ subject ” has a multitude 
of sins to answer for—our heritage from the bad old 
days when grants were paid in bits, calculated upon an 
examination in a long list of “ subjects.” Reformers of 
a generation ago sought to mend matters by schemes of 
correlation. They forgot that for the young child there 


The virtue of the ‘ project ’’ method is that it takes a 
bit of the real life that the child knows, and deals with 
it in such a way that the “‘ subjects ” get gradually and 
naturally differentiated. Even so, we must not hurry 
the pace. We must not at the primary stage talk about 
“subjects” as the university professor talks about 
them. Handwork and drawing will be pervasive ele- 
ments rather than separate subjects. What the adult 
knows as literature and history and human geography 
will all be on the story level. Nature study and the 
physical aspects of geography will be one subject. Easy 
mathematics, including geometry as well as number, 
will be taught concretely. The school week will not be 
cut up into twenty-five or thirty short periods, but the 
time-table will show longer periods under more general 
headings than the traditional list of subjects, thus 
leaving a good deal of discretion to the teacher as to the 
precise way in which the agreed syllabus is to be covered. 
The young teacher fresh from college should understand 
that she is not there to teach a long list of “ subjects,” 
only to feel rattled because she has not “ done” them 
all at college. She is there rather to stimulate interests 
through the contagion of her own interests, and for the 
rest she must realize that a good teacher is a person who 
never stops learning. 

The great thing which we all have to get into our 
minds about these primary schools is that they offer 
in some respects a new and unworked field of experiment. 
and that there will be plenty of room in them for some 
of the ablest people in the teaching profession. The notion 
that post-primary work is “ higher ” than primary work 
is in a profound sense an absurd notion. The real 
difference, so far as curriculum and instruction are con- 
cerned, is that, whereas specialization in teaching 
naturally begins at the post-primary stage, it is largely 
foreign to the true conception of a primary school. 
There is certainly a difference, but to express this 
difference in terms of higher and lower is to confess 
oneself quite ignorant of the educational principles 
involved. We hope that the report of the Consultative 
Committee will help, among other things, to establish 
on a firm foundation the dignity and worth of primary 
school teaching. 


is only one subject—the little world he finds around him. 


Occasional Notes 


IR MICHAEL SADLER’S address at the annual 
Conference on New Ideals in Education was note- 
worthy for some penetrating remarks on examinations. 
He did not think that any proposal to 

a pie ec abolish examinations was a tenable 
` proposition, when they considered the 

scale on which modern education was conducted and 
the vast amount of public money expended upon its 
maintenance. But his own strong feeling was that as 
soon as the child came out of the earliest stages of 
education, the shadow of examination fell balefully 
upon our educational ideas. He did not feel happy in 
the kind of curriculum which boys were subjected to 
in preparation for school examinations .in public 
schools. He did not feel happy in regard to some 
of the girls, whose interests and faculties lay more 
on the constructive and artistic sides of life than, say, 
the mathematical. He did not feel happy about what 
boys, who must get scholarships to come to Oxford, 
had got to pass through. Therefore, he rejoiced that a 


great American foundation had designed to conduct im 
France, Germany, England, and Scotland a searching 
inquiry into the technique of the present methods ol 
examination. We may rejoice with Sir Michael that 
this is to be done, but we hope that the prolonged 
investigation which will doubtless be required will not 
be put forward as an excuse for not attempting to deal 
with some of the graver evils of examinations imme 
diately. Many teachers are conscious that while they 
are preparing pupils for examinations they are not 
educating them in any proper sense of the word. To 
await the result of the proposed inquiry without doing 
anything, would be to condemn another generation 
of school children to submit to present conditions. 


i view of the defeat of the Education Bill, local 

authorities were entitled to expect some advice 
from the Board of Education as to procedure, and this 
has now been given in an administrative memorandum. 
This directs attention to the expressed intention of the 
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Government to re-introduce the Bill in order that it may 
sebi become law under the Parliament 
Advice. Act, and to the announcement that 
the 50 per cent grant in respect of 
outlay on educational reorganization or development 
will be continued up to August 31, 1932. Authorities 
contemplating the extent of the provision to be made 
for senior children may properly proceed on the basis 
hitherto generally adopted, namely, that of providing 
a full four-years’ course for all the children likely to be 
in the schools after the end of the period of special 
pressure to be expected in 1933 and later. Where an 
authority desires immediately to make provision on a 
somewhat more restritted basis, the Board will con- 
sider such proposals provided that they are capable of 
ready extension to accommodate an additional age 
group, and that the Board is satisfied that reasonable 
temporary provision can be made for those additional 
senior pupils for whom accommodation will generally 
be required in 1933 and the immediately following 
years. One of the main objects of the memorandum 
appears to be to emphasize the desirability of continuity 
in policy, and this will doubtless receive the approval 
of those who desire to see the proposals of the Hadow 
Report carried into effect as widely as possible. 


E have before us Parts IV, V, and VI of the 
Report of the Commission on Education appointed 

by the Bradford Independent Labour Party. Whatever 
view the individual reader of this 


A “Labour” report may take of the system of 
Pac er political thought which inspires it, he 
Higher > Will, if he be fair-minded, be left in no 


doubt as to its thoroughness and its 
sincerity. At all points the Commission 
seems to us to have been well informed, or to have 
gone to trustworthy sources for its information. But 
some of its informants, though responsible for the 
facts, would not always agree with the construction 
placed upon those facts by the Commission. We are 
inclined to think, however, that, irrespective of political 
party, there is a great deal of sympathy among teachers 
for the view of education taken in this report, the reason 
being that teachers are daily brought face to face with 
social inequalities as they affect the young and helpless. 
Anyhow, it is all to the good that some of the things 
which we have least reason to be proud of should be set 
forth with an uncompromising directness which is rarely 
or never to be found in official reports. 


Education : 


ATURALLY the Bradford Commissioners are not 
afraid of dropping hot bricks. For example, they 
strongly favour the principle of co-education, with the 
eae iu obvious corollary of an absolute 
Points. equality between men and women in 

the teaching profession, and they laugh 

to scorn the objection that some men take to working 
under a woman “‘ head.” But wherever their recom- 
mendations do not directly touch personal or political 
prejudices, they argue their case in a manner which 
must sometimes extort any one’s praise. They put 
their case excellently, for example, as regards the 
established secondary-school curriculum, the place of 
examinations, the school-leaving age, ease of transfer 
from one type of school to another, freedom of experi- 
ment in curricula and methods, the revision of training- 
college curricula, and the extension of the course to three 


years, and, in the sphere of technical education, the 
general enforcement of the continuation-school clauses of 
the Education Act of 1921. The report is eminently read- 
able throughout, and should enjoy a wide circulation. 


i Be Report for 1930 of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Director of the Division of Intercourse and Edu- 
cation of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, deals with many and varied 
educational subjects. We may note 
especially the work of the visiting 
Carnegie professors who are sent to all parts of the 
world to establish ‘‘ contacts ” leading to mutual under- 
standing and world peace. A Michigan professor of 
English is to visit University College, Exeter, and a 
tutor of King’s College, London, is to visit some American 
universities. A college entrance examination board 
has been established for the benefit of foreign students 
attending American universities. An Austro-American 
Institute of Education in Vienna will strengthen the 
cultural ties between the two countries. Assistance 
has been given to the Middle Temple Library in London 
to provide a library of American Law Reports and 
Statutes. An excellent record of world-wide activity, 
for which we tender our thanks to Dr. Murray Butler 
and his colleagues. 


intercourse 
and Education. 


TE history of education is a most valuable subject 
of study because it illuminates the growth of 
human thought and political theory. But what is the 
significant date for the commencement 
of Ee of elementary education in England 
and Wales, considered as an ordered 
system ? Surely not before 1800? Prof. J. W. Adamson 
has selected for his history the date 1789, a year 
ominous and catastrophic in the history of France, but 
not specially significant in our own educational history. 
Prof. Frank Smith, for his new “ History of English 
Elementary Education,” selects the earlier date, 1760, 
annus mirabilis in many ways, but again not specially 
significant in educational history. Lancaster and Bell 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century prepared the 
way for the State intervention in elementary education 
of 1833. Waterloo had to be won before the Government 
was able to give attention to the need for preparing 
its citizens for peace and war by means of an organized 
system of elementary education. 


A NEW pamphlet issued by the Board of Education, 
entitled “ London Men’s Junior Evening Insti- 
tutes,” throws light upon one of the unsolved problems 
of education. ‘‘ The problem is that 


Ha aie of carrying on the further education 
18.” of those boys who are least educable 


by the ordinary methods, who are least 
capable of profiting by either technical or academic 
courses of instruction, but who are most in need of some 
form of training and discipline if they are to be saved 
from rapid deterioration through adverse circum- 
stances of home life and employment.” These youths 
are obviously a difficult nut to crack. Nothing resembling 
the elementary school would have attracted them. But 
there were the successful men’s institutes. Why not 
try something on similar lines for these boys? Might 
they not be convinced that what is good enough for 
the men might be at least worth a trial. Upon such 
lines as these several experimental institutes have been 
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conducted by a band of men teachers who have combined 
missionary zeal with practical ingenuity in devising a 
suitable curriculum. This London experiment will 
undoubtedly help elsewhere than in London. 


HE Scottish Council for Research in Education con- 
tinues to publish interesting pamphlets recording 

the results of educational investigations. Not the least 
interesting of recent issues is Miss M. C. 


Why Children = \{’Cluskey’s paper on “ Why Children 
secaeaary Leave the Secondary Schools ’’—a 
School. problem that is as insistent in Scotland 


as in England. Every year the figures 
reveal that a comparatively small number reach the 
third year of the course, and an extremely small number 
reach the sixth year. The reasons given by parents are 
economic necessity, dissatisfaction with progress on the 
part of parents or children, and dislike of school by the 
children. It seems highly probable that the first of 
these reasons, which might usually have been foreseen, 
does not operate extensively, and that the other two 
reasons really indicate inability to profit by the teaching 
given in the secondary school. Most of the reasons 
given by parents are in the nature of ‘‘ rationalizations,” 
and ‘‘ there seems little doubt that lack of mental 
ability is a most potent cause of failure to complete a 
three years’ secondary course.” We think the investi- 
gator is almost certainly right in her conclusion, though 
we should like an additional investigation into the 
question to what extent the children who failed at the 
secondary school also failed in their subsequent employ- 
ment. A different mentality may not be the same as a 
lower mentality. Or, to put the same point in another 
way, “lower ” may be the appropriate word relatively 
to academic requirements, but not relatively to the 
practical aspects of the world’s work. 


ONDON is this year to see the centenary celebra- 
tions of the British Association. The victory of 
Waterloo was followed by one or two decades of vigorous 
intellectual life, and the last few years 
The British have therefore seen numerous centen- 
Association. as 
aries of educational and scientific 
societies and institutions. If the British Association, 
true to our national character, was slow in accepting 
education as a science, the work of its educational sec- 
tion has been of great value. We may hope that the 
history of science and education in London will be 
adequately recounted to the visitors to the centenary 
celebrations. London is the home of many new causes 
and the grave of many lost institutions. Some of the 
great schools founded in London, such as Charterhouse 
and Christ’s Hospital, now breathe an ampler air than 
London was able to provide. But London still has 
three of the nine great public schools investigated by 
the Clarendon Commission—Westminster, St. Paul’s, and 
Merchant Taylors. Its record in scientific investigation 
is illumined by such bright lights as Faraday and Lister, 
both born and bred in or near London. 


Qik PHILIP HARTOG is continuing his almost 
lifelong efforts to improve the teaching of English. 
At a meeting of the Parents’ Association, he was able 
to record some improvement, notwith- 
standing frequent complaints from 
university teachers, military authori- 
ties, and business men. Our tradition in the teaching of 


Neglect of 
English : 
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English, he said, was largely one of imitation, not of 
creation. To whom was the school essay addressed ? 
In an examination, the pupil tried to tell the examiner 
what he knew already. Could there be anything more 
topsy-turvey ? He suggested that every boy from the 
age of 13 should devote at least four hours every ten 
days or fortnight to the writing of an English essay, of 
which the exact purpose should be defined beforehand. 


C) ORE and Cambridge long ago discovered the 
educational value of essay writing. But the results 
of this method must depend in a peculiar way on the 
teacher who corrects and criticizes the 
essay. Mr. J. H. Fowler, in a letter 
to The Times on specialization in 
schools, writing with thirty-five years’ experience with 
sixth form boys, expresses his conviction that the 
English essay can be made into “ the finest of educa- 
tional instruments for imparting a wide culture and 
sound judgment, and that understanding sympathy with 
every kind of learning and every kind of honourable 
pursuit which marks the educated man.” This is an ad- 
mirable statement of the teacher’s problem, and possibly 
reveals the true key. At any rate, the evidence of such 
an experienced teacher is not to be treated lightly. 


Essay 
Writing. 


VV Fo TEVER may be the outcome of the con- 
troversy about university representation in 
Parliament, there are indications that graduates of the 
University of Wales are increasingly 


dee University keen on repaying their debt to the 
of Wales : University and to the community 


which, by its sacrifice, has made the 
existence of the University possible. It is not a rich 
University, for it was founded on “ the pence of the 
quarryman, the miner, and the shepherd’’; now it 
draws voluntary tribute from the local education 
authorities of Wales. Of late years its influence has 
spread into all the great cultural agencies of Welsh 
life—in the pulpit, the eisteddfod, the adult education 
movement, &c. Its fees are modest, and yet payment 
of them is a great strain on students who come in such 
large numbers, from homes of limited means. The 
Welsh student has no Carnegie to make easy his path 
through the University, and so the Guild of Graduates 
seeks, in a modest way, to render help. Facilities for 
the prosecution of research in the University are still 
very limited, and the Guild has set out to collect 
from its constituents a sum of £10,000 with which to 
set up a fund to maintain research studentships in the 
University. At the last parliamentary election one of 
the candidates for the University, who paid the electors 
the compliment of issuing his address in Latin, forfeited 
his deposit. The Council of the University—with no 
wish to be ironical—decided to hand the money over to 
the scholarship fund ; some day it will, no doubt, help 
to maintain a research student doing work on the 
politics of Rome! 


Pe stringency compels the average Welsh 
student to look to the teaching profession as the 
occupation to which his degree will secure the quickest 
iat entrée, and so equip him with the means 
Prospects. of repaying those who made his 
university career possible. This ten- 

dency is reflected in the fewness of admissions to the 
Civil Service from Wales. The Guild has been working 


el 
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very actively in the preparation of a body of information 
which will assist candidates in forging for themselves 
careers at home and abroad, in the Local Government 
service, the Civil and Diplomatic Service, and industry 
and commerce. Wales took a great pioneering step 
forward when it set up, about 18go, its great system 
of public secondary schools ; these schools have poured 
out into Welsh life a flood of young people with the 
matriculation qualification. This flood has, with an 
increasingly high academic standard, sought to make 
the University one of its main temporary outlets or 
passages, but the University has been rather slow in 
accommodating itself to the complete modern need of 
the country in the matter of employment for graduates. 
Moreover, apart from the coal and metal trades, Wales 
has no great industries spread over wide areas in which 
the university might have gained experience in this 
matter; but now, with its graduates as outposts in all 
sorts of occupations at home and abroad, it has an 
excellent intelligence service which the Guild seems 
determined to use to the great advantage of the future 
graduates of the University. 


| ENER, throughout England and Wales have, 
for some years, enjoyed the wonderful music 
provided by the National Orchestra of Wales. Its 
establishment was due to the inspira- 
Tene tion of Sir Walford Davies, hie as 
Director of the National Council of 
Music, saw that, instinct as Wales is with the genius for 
music, she has lacked knowledge of the great music of 
the world, and has more particularly neglected to 
develop orchestral music. Convinced of this, he per- 
suaded the National Council to set up a small orchestra 
which travelled around schools, villages, and towns, 
developing the taste for and appreciation of the best 
music. Good results were not long delayed. Soon there 
came better orchestral competitions at the National 
Eisteddfod, an increase in interest in secondary schools, 
including the wider acceptance of music as a subject 
for the ordinary school certificate; there devełoped 
keener interest also in elementary schools following on 
Sir Walford’s well-known talks on tune-making. So 
much progress was made that these small travelling 
orchestras developed into the great National Orchestra 
giving concerts throughout Wales, but more particularly 
in the great hall of the National Museum at Cardiff, 
from which programmes have been broadcast each week. 
Great as has been the educational and recreational 
value of the work of the orchestra, the funds in support 
have come in far too slowly, and now an influential 
national appeal is being issued, under the aegis of the 
Lord Mayor of Cardiff, Mr. Lloyd George, and the Earl 
of Plymouth, for £14,000 which, with a similar grant 
from the B.B.C., will enable the orchestra to continue 
for another two years. If this appeal fails the orchestra 
is threatened with extinction. 


i THE Mayor of Casterbridge ” has not, in the general 

estimation, taken rank with the very greatest 
of Hardy’s novels, though its wealth of incident and 
sudden turns of fortune marked it out 
as the most adaptable of all his works 
to the requirements of the “ movies.” 
In his admirably argued English Association pamphlet*, 


“The Mayor of 
Casterbridge.’’ 


* The English Association. Pamphlet No. 77. Some Thoughts on “The 
Peay of Casterbridge.” By W. H. Gardner. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
ess}. 


Mr. W. H. Gardner makes out a good case for putting 
“The Mayor ” higher than Hardy himself was inclined 
to put it. We have it on Mrs. Hardy’s authority that 
he feared he had damaged it artistically by aiming to 
get an incident into each week's seria] instalment in 
The Graphic. Whatever he permitted himself to do 
with this motive, he has not detracted from the greatness 
of the protagonist, whom Mr. Gardner compares in all 
seriousness with Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Lear.” Aduinitting the 
superiority of the older work in grandeur of conception, 
richness of poetry, and vastness of issues, he finds many 
close parallels between the two—the act of folly springing 
from egoism which is the starting-point of both tragedies ; 
the likeness between Cordelia and Elizabeth ; the long 
story of retribution and purgation through suffering. 


[* a recent address to the City Business Club, 

Councillor P. H. Allan, Convener of the Edinburgh 
Education Committee, passed some severe criticisms on 
the Scottish educational system and 
made a plea for its reorganization in the 
interests of a more practical and useful 
training. He indicated that in his view the main source 
of weakness was in the Scottish universities, whose con- 
servative methods and defective organization tended to 
discourage newer and better methods in the schools and 
to attach undue importance to the results of formal 
examinations. Examination success, he argued, is 
effected at the expense of more important considerations ; 
character training for example tends to be formal and 
ineffective. The pupils turned out are all too much of 
a pattern, the teacher’s pattern. We do not succeed in 
producing men with initiative and resource, with 
originality and independence of judgment. Mr. Allan 
argues that the teachers, in our secondary schools par- 
ticularly, are too narrowly specialized. The honours 
graduate with his intensively cultivated but narrow field 
is much less useful than the man with a more general and 
especially a more practical training. The physical side 
of education also leaves much to be desired. In the 
large cities particularly the results of education are often 
miserably poor because of the wretched physique of the 
children. 


Education too 
Bookish: 


HERE is not much that is new in these criticisms, 
but they have received some attention because of 

the influential position Mr. Allan holds in relation to the 
schools. It is interesting to find the 
blame laid at the door of the university, 
for certain university professors and 
lecturers have of late been severe in their denunciation 
of the schools and the teachers. In this connexion, it 
has to be borne in mind that only such students can enter 
the university as have succeeded in satisfying the 
University Entrance Board, and that, consequently, if 
there is weakness, the universities have the remedy in 
their own hands. It is to be regretted that the Scottish 
universities devote so large a proportion of their resources 
to new buildings, and that they have done little or 
nothing to develop such a tutorial system as would 
enable them to deal effectively with the great mass of 
students. Mr. Allan’s contention that the schools tend 
to emphasize too strongly the bookish and formal aspects 
of education is fair enough up to a point, but he does not 
seem to realize that newer methods, designed to meet 
those weaknesses he criticizes, are spreading in Scottish 
schools and would spread more widely still if they had 
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the friendly support of people placed as he is placed. 
The Dalton Plan and the Project System are not un- 
known to Scottish teachers, and these have for one of 
their principal aims the development of that inventive- 
ness and originality he desires so much to encourage. 


TE salary question still continues to engage attention 

in Scotland. The drastic revision approved by the 
Glasgow Corporation has, in the meantime, been held up 
because the the Secretary for Scotland 
has withheld his consent in order to 
learn how far the Education Committee 
has been consulted in connexion with the proposed 
changes. So far, such education authorities as have 
taken the matter up have contented themselves with 
pruning excesses over the National Minimum Scales, but 
now there is manifested in some quarters a desire to 
reconsider the National Minimum Scale itself. This is 
due in part to the fact that the Burnham Scales are to 
come up for revision, but, apart from that, the principal 
arguments put forward are the fall in the cost of living 
and the unsatisfactory state of trade and commerce. 
With reference to the first it has to be borne in mind 
that when the Minimum Scale was in process of being 
fixed the claims of the teacher representatives for a scale 
higher than the one finally accepted was met by the 
argument that the cost of living was certain to fall, and 
that it would be better to accept a more modest scale, 
provided it was stable, rather than one, more satisfactory 
at the time, but liable to annoying fluctuations as the 
cost of living rose and fell. In these circumstances the 
teachers naturally feel that the argument based on the 
decreased cost of living is scarcely an honest one. The 
trade depression is serious enough and if its consequences 
are to be faced by all in equal proportion, teachers can 
scarcely complain, but the impression is abroad that they 
are being asked to shoulder an unfair share of the burden. 
There are cases of city corporations retaining and even 
increasing the emoluments of certain privileged servants 
while at the same time making arrangements to reduce 
the salaries of their teachers. The city of Dundee, for 
example, has cut down the salary scale of the Director 
of Education from {£1,100 to £900, but at the same time 
it fixes {950 as the scale salary of its gas manager. Such 
action makes the teachers feel that their interests are 
not safeguarded by the Corporation, and, naturally, 
creates a feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction. 


Teachers’ 
Salaries. 


ELIEVING strongly, as we do, in the educative 
and recreative value of country rambles, both those 
organized by schools and those undertaken by indi- 
The Riahte of viduals purely for pleasure, we welcome 
bA the remarks made by Mr. T. A. Leonard 

at the annual meeting of the Federa- 

tion of Rambling Clubs. He said that large sums of 
money had been spent in making unnecessarily wide 
roads which spoilt the landscape and were to the detriment 
of the walker. They were coming to a time when 
rambling would be greatly facilitated by the estab- 
lishment of Youths’ Hostels, where they would be able 
to train young people to become a strong guard in 
defence of the rights of ramblers. It appears that a 
start ıs to be made with these hostels along the Pilgrim’s 
Way, and that it is hoped to set up others in the Thames 
Valley, the Chilterns, and other centres near London. 
Night accommodation will be provided for boys on 
tramp, with evening and morning meals at the lowest 


possible prices. This movement is one of great promise, 
and it has already proved highly successful in Germany. 
Its adoption here will be watched with interest, for 
if conducted on right lines it may well be of great 
benefit. We share the hope of the Federation that the 
Rights of Way Bill, which has received a second reading 
in the House of Commons with the consent of all 
parties, will become law during the present session. 
We may perhaps add, that not every rambler has yet 
learned to use the countryside without leaving litter 
behind him, and it would be well if the resulting reluct- 
ance of landowners to permit free passage could be 
overcome by an improvement in this respect. 


(O ANTINES is next to godliness. But it is more 
expensive and its missionaries must be not less 


insistent. Propaganda in the cause of health and 
Health and cleanliness is undertaken with success 
Cleaniiness. by the “Health and Cleanliness 


Council,” a representative body of 
which Miss Norah March is secretary. At the luncheon 
before the general meeting in March, Mrs. Leah Manning, 
M.P., made her début at a meeting of an educational 
character subsequent to her election to Parliament. She 
said with truth that the habit of cleanliness is harder 
to lose than to acquire. Domestic conditions under 
which many elementary school children live were such 
that education authorities should provide facilities 
for one or two baths every week inside the schools. 
She strongly commended the propaganda work of the 
Health and Cleanliness Council. But we must lve 
health as well as żalk health—in schools especially —so 
that habits of cleanliness could be inculcated in children 
and pride in their bodies within and without. Methods 
adopted by the Council include the publication of 
admirable pamphlets, posters, leaflets, the provision of 
lectures, and the organization of “ health weeks.” 


T British Science Guild has published a “ Report 
on the Scientific and Professional Staffs in the 
Public Services and Industry,” the work of a special 
committee presided over by Sir Richard 

ll Redmayne. That there is discontent 

` among scientific experts employed in 
the public services in the matter of status, and to a less 
degree on questions of remuneration, admits of no 
doubt. The report does not, however, make many 
constructive suggestions. Is it not significant that the 
difficulty is experienced least in relation to the pro- 
fession which is most highly organized—the medical 
profession ? If Oliver Twist had been a member of a 
trade union or professional association, his request for 
a second helping would have been treated less summarily 
and Mr. Bumble himself would have acquired a higher 
conception of human relations. Industry tends to 


force up the market-value of scientific experts ; this is 


reflected in the salaries of university professors of 
science and engineering. 


T: Report of the Science Masters’ Association for 
1930 records steady progress in numbers and 
The membership has doubled in the last 
seven years and has now reached a 
total of 1,600. Nevertheless, the 
administration has been kept as simple 
as possible—there is not even an office. Much of this 
success is due to the publication of the School Sctence 


influence. 


Science Masters’ 
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Review, and of a series of memoirs, all worthy of the 
Association. The report is not encouraging on the 
attempts to co-operate with universities for the constitu- 
tion of a Consultative Council. ‘‘ From the start,” we 
are informed, ‘‘ the school side of the Council was ade- 
quately supported, but there seemed a reluctance on the 
part of some universities to appoint representatives, and 
the attendance of those appointed was haphazard.” 
The universities do not hesitate to criticize science teach- 
ing in secondary schools. Should they not show equal 
willingness to discuss questions of common interest ? 


T.E drastic economies instituted by the Northern 
Government include a saving of £52,000 by a 
reduction of 74 per cent in the salaries of all grades of 


teachers. On Easter Monday Lord 
spl Craigavon announced that “ All of 
Ireland. these were asked to make the sacrifice, 


from the top to the bottom, and inside 
a fortnight it has all been carried out with a manly 
facing of the situation and a cordial co-operation that 
has not only astonished me, but has made me say, 
“Nothing is too good for the people of Ulster.’’’ This 
statement has been indignantly repudiated by the Ulster 
Teachers’ Union in congress at Portrush, in a telegram 
from its General Secretary. It is difficult to understand 
Lord Craigavon’s misconception of their attitude as for 
a month past it has been apparent that the proposed cut 
would be fiercely resisted. The teachers were not asked 
to agree to the sacrifice: it was imposed upon them ; 
and though, no doubt, many of them recognize the neces- 
sities of hard times, they all are convinced that a definite 
breach of agreement has taken place without any con- 
sultation of one of the parties to it. At the I.N.T.O. 
Congress in Cork a few days before the Ulster congress, 
a strong protest was made “ against the second cut in 
the emoluments of principal teachers in Northern Ireland 
in violation of the agreement of 1920.”’ 


‘THE Congress of the Irish National Teachers at Cork 
was well organized and successful. The most 

important resolutions dealt with the pensions problem, 
the School Attendance Act, and the 


Petes school programme. As regards pen- 
LNT.0.” sions, the Congress regretted the delay 


of the Government in formulating pro- 
posals to restore the fund to solvency, and demanded no 
decrease in existing benefit in return for the present 
premiums. The pensions fund was established over 
fifty years ago on the basis that one-quarter of the sum 
Tequired for pensions should be provided by teachers’ 
contributions and three-quarters by Government endow- 
ment. The last valuation in 1926 showed the Fund as a 
whole to be insolvent, but the I.N.T.O. claims, with 
confidence, that a separate valuation would have shown 
the part provided by teachers’ contributions to be 
adequate, and the Government’s part deficient. The 
teachers pay 4 per cent of their salaries; Mr. Blythe, 
the Minister of Finance, proposed in 1929 that this should 
be increased to 124 per cent. Considering that the 
separation of the Endowment Account and the Teachers’ 
Contributions Account was provided by statutory 
regulation in 1898, and that in any case the pension 
provided is only half pay after forty years’ service, the 
teachers have a good case. The proper occasion for 
increasing their contributions, if necessary, was lost ; 
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for when the Government so largely increased the 
salaries of teachers, they doomed the Pensions Fund to 
insolvency by not at the same time providing increased 
endowment or contributions. 


R. B. THOMPSON, of Mullingar, was the enfant 
terrible of the I.N.T.O. Congress by his candid 
remarks on the language problem. He dared to suggest 
that the Irish language’s importance as 
a factor in the national life had been 
greatly exaggerated. The people, he 
said, were beginning to protest, and if 
this thing were forced much further there might be a 
serious reaction which would do irreparable. damage to 
the language. He protested against the folly of teaching 
children through the medium of a language which they 
do not understand, and believed that on a plebiscite 
go per cent of the people would go for cutting out Irish 
altogether. Mr. Thompson’s speech was received with 
some applause and a reconsideration of the overloaded 
programme was demanded; in spite of its apparent 
complexity, Mr. O’Mahoney, of Clonakilty, said that, 
practically, it embraced only one thing—the teaching of 
Irish. Some little time ago, in the Dail, the Minister 
announced that when the pupil was ignorant of the 
language no subject should be taught him through its 
medium. But obviously this is vitiated by the fact that 
all pupils in national schools are compelled to learn it, 
and cannot therefore be assumed ignorant. 


- The National 
School 
Programme. 


HE “ A.M.A.,” the Journal of the Assistant Master’s 

Association, publishes an interesting article on 

“ Collective Punishments.” An offence is committed 

by some member of a form, but the 

aA culprit cannot be identified. Is it just 

to punish the whole class? “If the 

collective influence of the form is not such as to induce 

its members to refrain from conduct that undermines 

its healthy functioning,’’ the writer holds, “it is to 

that extent guilty of the offence.” But the principle, 

as the writer admits, is dangerous. Let the occasions 

for a collective punishment be as rare as possible, let 

it be ultima ratio; and if the teacher feels that his 

action is misunderstood he should abstain altogether 
from this form of punishment. 


ee the Lewis Carroll principle is true that when a thing 
is said three times it is so, the Schoolmasters Asso- 
ciation would by now have gained some of their chief 
objects—to secure that all boys over 
infant age should be taught by men 
teachers, that men teachers only 
should be appointed in boys’ schools, that masters in 
mixed departments should be under the charge of a 
headmaster, and that the staff should include as many 
male assistants as would ensure the boys coming under 
the predominating influence of men. The aim of the 
Association, it was said at the annual conference at 
Birmingham, was not to attack women teachers, and 
if it were necessary the Association would support the 
corresponding principles in relation to girls and women 
teachers. Must it not be admitted that the question at 
issue is of fundamental importance? [It has, of course, 
repercussions on the question of equal salaries for men and 
women teachers; but we are more concerned with the 
(Continued on page 330) 
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COURS MODERNE 


By J. Ascher, B.A. 
Wandsworth School, and Head of the Language Department, L.C.C. Balham Commercial Institute 


and H. A. Hatfield, M.A. 
Wandsworth School, and Instructor in French, Wandsworth Technical Institute 
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This book provides material for about two years’ work for pupils beginning French at about the 
age of 11 years (late beginners at Evening Institutes and adults will find the matter equally suitable) ; 
and the Course is arranged in sixty-two lessons. It incorporates whatever features of the older 
or newer methods have seemed of permanent value. The legacy of systematic grammar teaching 
and accuracy in translation left by the older method is not to be lightly despised, whilst the most 
valuable elements in the new methods (Oral Training, Phonetics, Reform Exercises, and vocabu- 
laries based on special graduated texts) have been retained as an established part of modern 
classroom practice. 


With Illustrations, Vocabularies, and a Word Index. 38. 


THE SCIENCE OF MARKING 


By Terry Thomas, M.A., Ph.D. 
Headmaster of Leeds Grammar School 


This book is an attempt to deal with marks in a scientific 
manner. Methods of marking are discussed and graphical 
methods are used to illustrate results. 4s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


By T. C. Batten, B.Sc. 
County School, Sutton 
and M. W. Brown, B.A. 
The Bee School, London 


Part I forms the basis of a gencral course and covers in a 
thorough manner the ground work as far as Quadratic 
Equations. 

Part II (in preparation) will complete the course in 
Algebra for both the elementary and the more advanced 
mathematics papers in the school certificate examinations. 
Part I. With Answers, 3s. 6d. Without Answers, 3s. 


A FIRST COURSE IN PRECIS-WRITING 


By T. .W. Moles, B.A., B.Sc. 
Senior English Master, Rutherford College 


The author has included several sets of preliminary 
exercises designed to train students by graduated steps, 
and these lead up to the instructions for précis-writing, 
which are followed by worked examples. 2s. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. 
and 


EXERCISES IN THE ELEMENTS OF 
GRAMMAR. sis. 


By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt. 


Is. 


A SCHOOL LATIN COURSE 


By G. A. Morrison, M.A., LL.D. 
Headmaster of Robert Gordons College, Aberdeen 


An attempt to teach the rudiments of Latin through 
translation of complete sentences from the very first. It 
provides material for a three or four years’ course. Part 1, 
as. 6d.; Part ll ready in June; Part III (in preparation). 


JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Education Officer, County Borough of Croydon 


In the new edition of this well-known book additional 
examples for analysis have been included, and these are 
drawn from literary material familiar to children. 2s. 


A HIGHER COURSE OF ENGLISH 
PRACTICE 


By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt. 
and R. B. Lattimer, M.A. 
Third Edition, thoroughly revised 


A comprehensive course thoroughly revised to bring it 
into line with the requirements of the English Papers as 
now set for the London General Schools and similar 
examinations. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 2s. 


and 
EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. 1s. gd. 


By E. E. Kitchener, M.A. 


x er 
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EUROPE SINCE THE RENAISSANCE 


Part I, 1494-1789. 
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Part II, 1789-1914 


By S. Reed Brett, M.A. 
Senior History Master, King Edward VI Grammar School, Nuneaton 


This volume aims at giving an account of the historical development of Europe between the 

Renaissance and the outbreak of War in 1914, and is specially designed for students who are 

preparing for Second School Examinations. It should not, however, be found too advanced for 

candidates for First School Examinations on the one hand or too elementary for University 

Intermediate Examinations on the other. The book contains a table of the outstanding events 

arranged chronologically and a series of bold black-and-white maps expressly drawn to illustrate 
the subject-matter. §8. each part. 


SKETCHES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 
By Netta Syrett 


This book is designed to be an additional or supple- 
mentary text-book for children from 12 to 14 years of age, 
giving them some idea of outstanding events in European 
History up to the French Revolution. 2s. 6d. 


THE OLD WORLD STORY 
By Horace G. Hutchinson, M.A. 


Anattempt to tell,in simple language suitable for children 
of 9 to 11 years of age, the story of mankind from the 
earliest time to about A.D. 100. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. as. 6d. 


PERIODIC LAW CHART 


By W. H. Barrett, M.A. 
Harrow School. 


Comprises four separate tables: two of these show the 
most modern arrangement of the elements—one after Bohr 
and one after Mendeleef—while the other two illustrate 
the relationship between atomic number and actual 
physical properties. Size 6 ft. by 2ft. 2in. 5s. 6d. net, 
9s. 6d. net, and 158. 6d. net. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY FOR 
STUDENTS OF HYGIENE AND 
HOUSECRAFT 


By C. M. Taylor, M.A., and 
P. K. Thomas, M.B., B.S. 


The aim of this book is to supply information that will 
in a measure satisfy, and at the same time stimulate, the 
normal wide-ranging curiosity in chemistry of a girl 
about 14 years of age. 38. 6d. 


ABOUT SCIENCE 
By B. M. Griffiths, D.Sc., F.L.S. 
Head of the University Department of Botany, Durham 


The simply expressed but often brilliantly phrased ideas 
in this book will help the student and the teacher to under- 
stand more clearly what science means, and to see how it is 
related to the subjects which arts students learn. 3s. 6d. 


LIGHT 


By V. T. Saunders, M.A. 
Uppingham School 


A second revised edition of this book, which covers the 
work of the Higher Certificate Examinations, has just been 
issued, and answers to the examples have been added. 6s. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE CHEMISTRY 


By G. H. J. Adlam, M.A., B.Sc. 

Senior Science Master, City of London School 
A three years’ course of School Certificate Chemistry ; 
fresh and original in treatment, and stressing the principles 
of modern manufacturing processes. The book is 


illustrated with many diagrams and photographs of 
up-to-date plant. 4s. 6d, 


INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE FOR 
BOTANY STUDENTS 


By K. E. Maris, M.A. 
Headmistress, County School for Girls, Woking 


Planned to act as a foundation and accompaniment to the 
study of botany as a main science subject in secondary 
schools, and an introduction to the elements of physics 
and chemistry. Third impression, 33. 
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essential principle. American experience in this matter 
ought to be more conclusive than it appears to be. 
Will not the Carnegie Endowment send us a visiting 
professor capable of dealing with this question in a 
scientific spirit ? 


aoe the United States, this Country means to make a 
friendly gesture towards China by dedicating the 
China Indemnity Fund to purposes useful to that 
country. It is proposed that £200,000 

demat Funi shall be paid to the Universities’ China 

' Committee in London to arrange 

lecturers’ visits to and from China, to assist Chinese 
students in the United Kingdom in their social and 
educational life, to encourage the teaching of Chinese 
language and literature, and generally to promote 
intellectual co-operation and cultural relations. This 
satisfactory result of prolonged discussion is due in part 
to the co-operation. of the university members in 
Parliament, and the question is typical of many on which 
university members, by their special knowledge and 
experience, can assist the Government. It is a coin- 


cidence that this instance should occur when the abolition 
of university representation is under consideration. 


“THE Royal College of Surgeons has accepted an offer 
from Mr. George Buckston Browne to build and 
endow an institution for surgical biological research at 
Surgical Down, Kent, near Darwin's old home, 
Rascarch: recently presented to the British Asso- 
ciation by the same benefactor. Every 
accession of research facilities in this country is to be 
welcomed—especially those for “‘ pure” research—in 
order that our contribution to the increase of knowledge 
may be worthy of our position as a nation. America, 
with its great financial resources, is a formidable rival, 
and our Dominions, especially Canada, which has the 
discovery of insulin to its credit, are also in the field. 
It is rather surprising that surgeons have not already 
established some such institution as that now proposed 
for the investigation of the scientific problems arising 
in course of practice. There is apparently no intention 
to establish at Down a hospital for human patients, 
but living animals will be housed and studied. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


FRANCE 


The Commission on Over-pressure (announced in this column 
last year) has now reported—in favour of a 
somewhat drastic reduction of hours in 
secondary schools, and some modification of 
curricula. The Conseil Supérieur has already given efiect to the 
former, and is expected shortly to issue instructions for the 
latter. The reductions ‘in the name of hygiene and as a begin- 
ning,” amount to 19 per cent in Latin, Greek, history, and 
geography; 17 per cent in natural history; 15 per cent in 
physics and chemistry ; 11 per cent in modern languages ; and 
4 per cent in mathematics. The weekly maximum is fixed at 
twenty hours in the two lowest classes, twenty-two in the middle, 
and twenty-three in the highest. There is naturally much 
outcry from specialists, and not a little general criticism— 
especially from the many who, on the one hand, have never 
admitted the existence of the evil, and, on the other, have 
found the causes elsewhere—large classes, incompetent teachers, 
bad textbooks, unsatisfactory physical conditions, impatience 
of parents, and external distractions. Among the most formidable 
of the corporate critics is the Confederation of Industrialists, 
which asks, among other things, for ‘‘ more of the spirit and 
less of the baggage ” in science, for more practical work and less 
literature in modern languages, and generally for more 
‘ educators ’’ and fewer ‘‘instructors.’’ It also makes a sig- 
nificant demand for the inclusion in the Conseil of representatives 
of the “ great economic activities.” The recent abolition of 
fees in the sixth class (from the top) of secondary schools and 
the consequent large influx, after “liberal examination,” of 
“ especially well-endowed ’’ primary pupils, give additional 
importance to all these questions of reorganization. It may be 
noted that this gradual abolition of fees only angers the partisans 
of the école unique, who demand one free school for everybody 
without delay. Our information is based on recent issues of the 
Revue Universitaire, Education, and L'Enseignement Public, 
which deal fully with the whole subject. 


The Chamber of Deputies has sanctioned an Exhibition and 
Congress, to be held in August, in commemora- 
tion of the jubilee of “ free, compulsory, and 
secular ’’ elementary education, and the cen- 
tenary of Jules Ferry, its chief author, whose memorable words 
are recalled: ‘‘ The school, the temple of the child, must be 
above and outside all political and religious differences. It 
must teach, above all else, love of country, respect for the 
national sovereignty, devotion to liberty and the religion of 
duty. It will thus prepare men and women brave to face the 
dangers and difficulties of life.” An International Modern Lan- 
guage Congress has just met in Paris. We abridge from the 
Revue de l’Enseignement des Langues Vivantes the subjects under 


Reduction of 
Hours. 


Jubilees and 
Congresses 


discussion : The place of modern languages in modern humanis 
culture; their contribution to international relations; the 
constitution of an international federation of modern language 
teachers. The last congress of the kind, held also in Panis, was 
in 1909. Another international congress (Paris, July) is that of 
the National Federations of Secondary Teachers, on the question 
of the pedagogical organization of secondary studies. We do 
not generally call attention to new foreign books, but the fol- 
lowing are so well spoken of that we make an exception: “ La 
Coéducation des Sexes,” by Elisabeth Huguenin (Delachaux, 
Paris); “ La Psychanalvse A l'École,” by Zulliger (Flammarion, 
Paris, 12 francs); ‘‘ L'Enfant sans Défauts,” by Robin (Flam- 
marion, 12 francs); ‘‘ Michelet, éducateur,” by Mignot (Armand 
Colin, Paris). Another jubilee falling this year is that of the 
movement for the higher education of women. To-day nearly 
200 secondary schools contain more than 55,000 pupils. It 1s 
hoped that the occasion may open the Conseil Supérieur to 
elected women representatives. 


CEYLON 


We are indebted to the Director of Education for his latest 
f Annual Report. To the student of comparative 
A Bird's-eye education it is full of interest, but we can here 
i note only a few points: (1) That compulsion 
is from 5 to 14, that there are in all some 1,500 Government 
schools (English, Anglo-Vernacular, and Vernacular—the last 
free, with 80 per cent of the children) and some 2,500 “ assisted 
(grant-aided) mission schools; (2) That there are no so-called 
‘native ” schools, but that all races, nationalities, religions, and 
castes are admitted on equal terms to at least all Government 
schools—-we are uncertain as to the ‘‘ assisted °; (3) That a 
new syllabus, less uniform and more adaptable to local needs, 
has worked a “ revolution ” in methods and textbooks, changimp 
much of the old-fashioned “ telling ’’ into real teaching; (4) 
That a recent Commission on education demands, among other 
urgent matters, more schools, the use of the mother-tongue 
in all schools with the consequent encouragement of bi-lin- 
gualism, better equipped teachers, and a stricter religious 
neutrality ; and (5) The following figures: Population, five an 
a half millions; children of school age, one million; at school 
half a million (64 per cent boys). Urban attendance, 90 pef 
cent, but rural much affected by epidemics, floods, wild animals, 
and the absence of clocks. Post-secondary education is provided 
in Colombo by a University College (since 1921), a Medical 
and a Law College, neither of which is under departmental 
control. The students last year numbered 338, of whom 24 were 
women. Among other nowadays familiar items are teachers 
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| 1870 | A Complete | 1931 | 
School Supply Service 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
A ASSOCIATION. 
[ ne The Educational Supply Association, since commencing 


business in 1870, has continued to attract an ever-growing 
number of friends among Headmistresses and Headmasters. 


@ 
q uad ki ty This is due to the high standard quality of the materials 


supplied and an unfailing courtesy and promptitude by the 


° staff in the execution of orders and in answering inquiries. 

m a teri a | S Those Principals who are not familiar with the productions 
of the E.S.A. are specially invited to visit Esavian House. 

The Showrooms are the largest in the kingdom, wherein are 

a nd displayed all kinds of School Stationery, Furniture, and School 


Apparatus to suit every requirement. 


Service aco E 


FINE QUALITY STATIONERY 


High-grade School Stationery with bright attractive covers always in stock. 

The E.S.A. Exercise Books are not only exceptional in quality, but they are 

distinctive in style and bound in several ranges of bright, pleasing, strong covers. 

Exercise Books with 40 pages from ros. 9d. per gross. Samples and full par- 
_ ticulars will be gladly sent to Principals. 


DISTINCTIVE SCHOOL FURNITURE 


The E.S.A. Furniture Works at Stevenage cover nearly five acres and are equipped 
for the production of high-grade School Furniture at very keen prices—Locker 
Desks, Table Desks, Infants’ Tables and Chairs, Folding Desks and Tables, 
Cupboards, Honours Boards, School Lockers, Art Desks, Science Benches, 
Laboratories, Esavian Folding and Sliding Partitions, etc. A complete display 
at the E.S.A. Showrooms. 


EXCEPTIONAL BOOK SERVICE 


The E.S.A. Book Service is quite exceptional for speed and accuracy. The 
stock of School Books kept at Esavian House occupies an area of 37,000 ft. 
This great stock enables the E.S.A. to execute most orders immediately on 
receipt. Important orders can usually be dispatched by return. Best Discounts. 


CATALOGUES 


The following are issued and will be sent free to Principals 


STATIONERY . REQUISITES . BOOKS . REWARDS 
FURNITURE . HANDWORK . KINDERGARTEN 
CHEMICALS, etc. . UNIFORM . SPORTS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 


iy ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 
3 ESAVIAN HOUSE 
171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


School Suppliers since 1870 
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associations, pensions, adult education, examination reform: 
medical inspection (insufficient), cadets, scouts, and guides. 


SUDAN 


The Director of Education, who is also the Principal of the 
A Uiii Gordon Memorial College, at Khartoum 
Momoria: (founded by Lord Kitchener) includes in the 

latest report of the College some interesting 
general statistics : 
Schools Pupils 


Gordon College (boarders and day-boys) — 510 
Primary .. we sa KS ms 10 1,280 
Elementary Vernacular (free) .. ie 81 7,827 
Subsidized Native ‘ 580 21,060 


Schools Pupils 
Girls’ Elementary (free).. 19* 1,428° 
Girls’ Training College .. sie ai I 36 
Mission Schools (boys and girls) ? about 6,000 


* Doubled in two years. 


The Gordon College is run, in many respects, on public school 
lines, but ‘‘ so far as possible all good native customs have been 
preserved—dress, food, beds, &c.—the ideal being to train 
better Sudanese rather than pseudo-Europeans.’’ Many Govern- 
ment departments, especially the medical, agricultural, educa- 
tional, and engineering, are largely recruited from past students. 
Of its work and influence a notable English visitor, Mr. J. A. 
Spender, wrote recently in the highest terms (see Daily News, 
February 11). 


Summer Courses, Conferences, and Tours 


Music aT LAUSANNE.—The second annual Anglo-American 
Music Conference is being held from July 31 to August 7. A thirty- 
two page illustrated prospectus of the Conference has just been 
issued and may be had of the Conference Registrar, at the 
Conference Offices, 45 Berkeley Street, London, W. 1, or of any 
branch of Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd. What may be called 
the ‘‘ Musical Festival ” side of the Conference appears from 
the prospectus to have been greatly developed. The Prague 
String Quartet will play to the members daily. The famous choir 
of boys of Firth Park Secondary School, Sheffheld, conducted by 
Desmond MacMahon, will be in attendance. Every morning’s 
proceedings will be broken in the middle by a half-hour'’s recital, 
there will be much music mingled with the social intercourse 
of the evenings, and two full-length festival programmes will 
be given in the Cathedral, a choir of members of the Conference 
taking part, conducted in turn by Prof. W. G. Whittaker and 
Bruce Carey (who has been in charge during the last season of all 
the choral work of the Philadelphia Orchestra Concerts). The 
control of all the musical arrangements is in the hands of two 
** Masters of the Musick,” of whom the British one is Mr. Stanley 
Roper, M.V.O., organist of the Chapel Royal and Principal of 
Trinity College of Music. 

s s $ 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH.—-The twelfth annual Summer 
School of Spanish, organized by the University of Liverpool, 
under the direction of Prof. E. Allison Peers, will meet at 
Santander, a seaside resort in North Spain, from August 1 to 28. 
A preliminary course, for those who desire it, will be held from 
July 15 to 28. Owing to the recent rapid advance in member- 
ship, which last year reached 120, it is now possible for members 
to be graded in four divisions according to attainments. The 
bulk of the instruction given during the summer school takes 
place in the mornings, leaving the greater part of the day free 
for excursions, social gatherings, &c. All these classes are 
taken by Spaniards, and all, except the beginner's class, are 
conducted entirely in Spanish. The special lectures arranged 
this summer include a course on local music and folk lore, which 
will be illustrated by visits to typical village festivals. Each 
year the Certificate of Spanish Studies is awarded at Santander 
by examination, which will take place at the end of the School, 
in two grades : elementary and advanced. Full particulars, both 
of the School and the Certificate, are available from the Secre- 
tary, Summer School of Spanish, University of Liverpool. 

+ s s 


VACATION TERM FOR BIBLICAL Stupy.—The twenty-ninth 
Vacation Term will be held at Cambridge from August 1 to 
15. The main theme will be ‘‘ In the Beginning.” The inaugural 
address will be delivered by the Rev. Canon O. C. Quick, and 
the following courses of lectures have been promised. First 
week, ‘‘ St. Luke’s Gospel,’’ by the Rev. Vincent Taylor, and 
“ Alexandrine Teaching on the Universe,” by the Rev. Canon 
R. B. Tollinton. Second week, ‘‘ Genesis,” by the Rev. 
Theodore H. Robinson, and ‘‘ The New Testament Doctrine of 
the Person of our Lord,” by the Rev. Canon J. K. Mozley. 
Lectures have also been promised by Dr. S. A. Cook, Canon 
O. C. Quick, and the Very Rev. Dean Bate. Accommodation 
for women will be provided at Newnham College, and a list 
of recognized lodgings will be sent to men who wish to apply. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Miss E. Lawder, 25 Halifax Road, Cambridge. 

s + s 


GERMAN Courses AT HAMBURG.—The Vacation Course at 
Hamburg, to be held this year from August 3 to 28, is designed 
to give foreign students an introduction to the German language, 
a survey of German culture, economics, and politics, by means 


of lectures, an opportunity for sport and social intercourse, 
and an acquaintance with some of the beauty spots of the lower 
Elbe. Students will be divided into three groups in accordance 
with their knowledge of the German language, and each course 
will consist of phonetics and translation from and into German. 
Numerous excursions and visits to museums and libraries will 
form part of the programme. A language diploma will be 
awarded to those who pass an examination in written and oral 
German. For full details of the course, application should be 
made to the Geschäftsstelle der Hamburgischen Universitat, 
Hamburg 13. $ ‘ ~ 

THE City OF LONDON VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION.— 
Founded in 1922, this course is so well known, so largely attended 
by teachers, and so well planned and carried out, that little 
more is required than to inform readers that a copy of the 
excellently illustrated pamphlet, descriptive of all the lectures 
and activities included, may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary, City of London Vacation Course in Education, 
Montague House, Russell Square, London, W.C. r. Last year 
no fewer than twenty nations other than Great Britain were 
represented at the Course. This year an official visit will be 
made to Oxford. The Course will be held from July 30 to 
August 13 inclusive. * 


+ 
REGIONAL SURVEY AND OPEN-AIR GEOGRAPHY.— The Educa- 
tional Travel Association is arranging an attractive summer 
holiday course in Norway. The fiords, the sub-Arctic tableland, 
and the eastern valleys round Oslo will be visited. The party will 
sail from Newcastle on August 8. Particulars of the itinerary 
may be obtained by sending a 2d. stamp to the Hon. Secretary, 
E. T. A., “ Noddfa,” Wistaston, Crewe (or c/o Cheshire Training 
College, Crewe), who will supply an illustrated booklet and 
map, and a programme of excursions to glaciers and various 
land forms, as well as to the Norwegian open-air museum, 
Viking ships, and Amundsen’s unique collection of Eskimo 
tools, clothing, and kayaks. Instruction in field work in the open- 

air sciences will be given to members of the party desiring it. 
s $ ba 


COURSE FOR FOREIGNERS AT JENA.—The University of Jena 
announces its thirty-seventh Vacation Course from August 3-15. 
The main purpose of the course is to give foreign students an 
introduction to oral and written German, and with this aim m 
view classes will be held in conversation, grammar, phonetics, 
and essay writing. Instruction will be given in the method of 
teaching German abroad, and the literature of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries will also form a subject for study. In 
addition, lectures will be given on philosophy and psychology, 
natural and domestic science, art and foreign languages. Full 
details can be obtained from Frl. Cl. Blomeyer, Jena, Carl- 
Zeiss-Platz 15. n R $ 


UNIVERSITY OF Bonn (GERMANY).—A Holiday Course for 
Foreigners is announced for July 31 to August 27. The course 
will include German language, literature, and educational work. 
and students will be graded into four groups according to their 
knowledge of German. Details of the course will be forwarded 
on application to Ferienkurse der Universitat Bonn, Poppels- 
dorfer Allee 25. * m è 


MENTAL HEALTH.—-The second Biennial Conference will be 
held at the Central Hall, Westminster, London, S.W1, from 
May 27 to 29. The Human Factor in International Problems, 
Crime, Industry, the Social Service, and Education, respectively, 
will be considered at separate sessions. Application for tickets 
(2s. to 7s. 6d.) should be addressed to the Secretary, The National 
Council for Mental Hygiene, 78 Chandos House, Palmer Street. 
S.W. 1. 
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SEE OHO 


Interesting New Publications for 


Modern Language Classes 


THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
THEATRE 
Five One-Act Plays. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 


A selection of witty, amusing Modern French 
Comedies, by H. DUVERNOIS, PIERRE VEBER, 
Max Maurey, J-H. Louwyck, MAXIME-LErRy, 
with explanatory Footnotes and Glossary. 

Selected and Edited by H. O. Emerson, B.A. 
(Lond.). 

An admirable text for Middle and Senior Forms, 


GASTON LEROUX 
Rouletabille chez Krupp. With Footnotes 
and Glossary by Dr. W. G. HARTOG, M.A., 
Off. d’Acad. 3s. 


An exciting story full of movement and action, 
in which the famous reporter ‘‘ Rouletabille ” has 
ample scope for his talents. 


KETTRIDGE’S FRENCH VERBS 2s. 


Regular and Irregular French Verbs, grouped 
according to the New Classification, and clearly 
displayed on new and original lines. 

Some of the advantages are: The matter of each 
conjugation appears on one and the same opening 
of the book. The same elements of each conjuga- 
tion are evenly tabulated one under the other. New 
matter to be learnt is printed in bold type. Liaison 
is indicated. 


LE FRANGAIS PAR LA DICTEE 
By N. ATKINSON, M.A., Docteur de l'Uni- 
versité de Paris. Crown 8vo. Limp. Is. 3d. 
Sixty-four extracts, specially chosen from the 
works of living French Authors, graduated, and 
provided with exercises on each extract, containing 
questions similar to those set at ‘‘ School Certifi- 
cate’’ Examinations. These include exeicises on 
word formation, verb revision, analysis, and free 
composition. 


LE COLLIER FATAL 
By N. ScARLyN Witson, M.A. With 
French-English Vocabulary. 32 pp. 9d. 
An exciting short French detective play in three 
scenes—which will be eagerly acted by modern 
children—and will provide also excellent reading 


in class. 
GERMAN 


AN INTRODUCTORY GERMAN READ- 
ING BOOK FOR OLDER STUDENTS 


By J. Lister, Ph.D., BSc, and REKTOR 
HANSEN. 128 pp. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 

A Reader specially prepared for those students 
who commence their study of German at an age 
when childish readings do not appeal but who need 
easy text-matter. 

Full Exercises, Notes, and Vocabulary are 
provided. 


Copies of any of the above books will be sent to teachers 
for examination on receipt of post card. 
LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE 


11 King William Street, Charing Cross, 
London, W.C.2 
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to supply promptly everything appertaining to 
uniform for Schools. 


Real Panama Hats, 5s. 3d. each. 


wool Flannel, plain or striped, from 15s. each (badges 
embroidered on pockets to order at competitive extra 
charges). 
Hat Bands, in any colours, from 12s. per dozen. 
Ties from 4s. 9d. per dozen. 


Samples of School Uniform, with a Catalogue, 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 


SCHOOL 
UNIFORM 


ITH the advent of Spring and Summer comes 
the call for School Uniform, and the E.S.A. 


is in an exceptionally favourable position 


PANAMA HATS, 

BOYS’ and GIRLS’ BLAZERS, 
BLOUSES, GYM DRESSES, 
SWIMMING COSTUMES, 
CRICKET SHIRTS AND TROUSERS, 
HATS, CAPS, TIES, BELTS, 
HATBANDS, BADGES, 
SPORTS CUPS, &c. 


The E.S.A. Prices are Right 
Well-cut tailor-made Blazers from 12s. each, or in all 


will be gladly sent to Principals. 
THE 


ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
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“ Talking ” 


in Schools 


By G. H. RABY 


R. EDGAR WALLACE, in a recent interview with a 

member of the.Press, is reported to have made the 
remark that “the English elementary school pupil has 
as good an education as possible in most respects.” But 
to this expression of opinion, rather flattering perhaps to 
the teachers and officials responsible for the working of the 
elementary school system of this country, he added an 
assertion which calls for the close consideration of those 
whose work lies in the schools. ‘‘ But the pupil,” said 
Mr. Wallace, “is not taught how to talk”; and he 
suggested that “ broadcasting should be used to standardize 
the English of England.” 

Mr. Wallace evidently takes it for granted that the 
pupil, as a matter of course, is regularly called upon to 
talk whilst engaged in school studies, and that practice 
in talking is part of the training given in schools. What in 
his view seems to be at fault, is that the young learner is 
not freely conversant with those refinements of speech 
of which the announcers of the B.B.C. are held to be the 
chief exponents. To Mr. Wallace the whole matter appears 
to be merely a question of accent. Here, though quite 
excusably, he is very much at sea. 

But whatever shade of meaning is read into the com- 
plaint of the famous writer, those who know the elemen- 
tary schools from the inside have to acknowledge that, 
in ninety-nine schools out of every hundred, the English 
school pupil is not only “ not taught how to talk” but is 
not even allowed “ to talk.” 

The habitual use of “talking” as an educative exercise 
is apparently not recognized in this country. One result— 
there are several—of the neglect of a valuable teaching 
practice is that armies of children annually leave our 
schools, after a nine years’ course of study, unable to 
speak at any length in simple, correct ‘‘ King’s English.” 
What is of greater moment is that they leave without the 
desire to speak their own language even tolerably well. 
Of educationists, professional and otherwise, this country 
has a goodly number; but it has been left to Mr. Edgar 
Wallace to place a finger on the weak spot of our school 
system of teaching. 

In an English elementary school of ordinary type it is 
noticeable that the teachers themselves are given to the 
habit of almost incessant talk. They labour at the task 
of describing, explaining, and questioning, and appear to 
do all the work, their own and that of their young charges. 
Perhaps nowhere else in the world do teachers toil 
so hard. 

The children, in the meanwhile, are expected to “ take it 
all in,” and to answer any question that may come in their 
direction in as brief a way as possible. But, except in the 
infants’ departments of our schools, they are given no 
chance to “talk.” “ Talking,” during lesson-time, is 
tacitly held to be the perogative of the teachers. 

Foreign educational experts, generally appreciative of 
our school system, consider this to be our chief failing. 
While English teachers, they say, do their share of lesson- 
work most admirably, the pupils fail to do theirs. Remem- 
bering the tremendous value of the self-expression, or 
“ talking,” lessons, in their own schools, these educators, 
are of opinion that teachers should call upon their scholars 
to give back the gist of the lesson by means of the spoken 
word in long, connected sentences. 

But the “ question and answer” mode of teaching is 
the accepted and customary English method. It is probably 
a survival of the primitive days of compulsory education 
when “ payment by results’’ was the vogue, and when 
education was not the objective of the teachers so much 
as was the training of their pupils into the ability to give 
glib answers to the questions of H.M. Inspectors. 

As this method in many cases drains the physical energies 
of the teacher, and, at the same time, calls for no sustained 


mental effort on the children’s part, it leaves much to be 
desired. It tends, perhaps, to the accumulation of informa- 
tion, which, however, is not always retained in the memory, 
and for that reason has often to be repeated and renewed 
on subsequent occasions. Solely relied upon, the method 
is wasteful of time. It certainly “ draws out” answers 
to questions, but it does not develop the powers and 
Capabilities of the pupils. This “ question and answer” 
mode of teaching is, inferentially, condemned by the 
Board of Education in the ‘‘ Suggestions ” issued in 1923. 

That the freedom of speech, characteristic of the work 
of many of our infants’ departments, is not carried forward 
into the junior and senior schools, is a special weakness 
of our English system ; for thus is lost to our young people 
a school practice of extraordinary educational value. 

On first entering a school in Germany or France, one 
is struck by the fact that the scholars are frequently called 
upon to narrate or explain, in long, continuous sentences, 
the subject-matter of the lesson they have just been 
taught. And in the United States and Canada it is observed 
that the “self-expression ’’ exercises following every 
lesson, exercises begun in the kindergarten, are continued 
through all the grades of the elementary into the higher 
schools. The outstanding feature of the schools of these 
countries is not the lesson-giving activity of the teachers, 
as in our English schools, but the astonishing amount of 
regularized “ talking ” on the part of the children. __ 

To both teacher and taught the advantages following 
on this process of training are considerable and far-reaching. 
That in the schools of England this mode of rounding-of 
a lesson is not generally practised, is a matter suggestive 
of want of direct educational guidance and leadership. | 

Our authoritative writers on education, unlike their 
confreres on the Continent and in America, are unaccoutt- 
ably silent on the subject. 

As guides and counsellors, H.M. Inspectors are universally 
respected by members of the teaching profession. But 
in the case of one of our schools, successive inspectors have 
been known to speak either in qualified praise, or 10 
unequivocal condemnation, of the ‘“‘ self-expression 
part of its scheme of work. It is freely granted that any 
method of teaching is open to criticism. But where an 
educational principle is in question, there should be 1n 
the minds of educators of whatever grade a reasonable 
amount of agreement. Both teachers and inspectors, it 
may be assumed, look to the Board of Education for a lead 
in the direction of educational advancement. 

But the Board of Education in the 1923 issue of its 
“ Suggestions to Teachers,” a closely-packed volume of 
149 pages, dismisses the subject in five and a half lines. 
It advises, without reference to any educational principle. 
the introduction of exercises by which the lesson woul 
be given back by the children. These exercises are charac: 
terized as ‘‘ indispensable to the lower classes of the senior 
school.” In the current number of the Suggestions, the 
Board of Education allows it to be understood that the 
practice of oral expression is to find no place in the curr 
culum of the senior scholars. To those who have noted the 
keenness, self-reliance, and the high level of intelligence 
and attainment of the pupils of a school where “ self- 
expression ” is the rule in every class throughout all its 
departments, this attitude of the highest education authority 
in the land is a matter for regret. 

Yet, despite lack of encouragement from quarters whence 
it might reasonably be expected to be forthcoming, here 
and there about the country are schools in which the 
system has been in operation for years, and where its 
value is being constantly demonstrated. , 

To one such school, situated in a slum area of a big 
industrial city, an H.M. Inspector, recently lecturing at 

(Continued on page 386) 
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a gathering of teachers, made a guarded reference. He 
favourably mentioned its achievements in ‘‘ spoken and 
written English.” But he rather qualified his statements 
by expressing some doubt as to the educational principles 
under which the work of ‘‘ that certain school ’’ was being 
carried on. But there is no need for any hesitation regard- 
ing the validity of the principles involved. The whole case 
is one merely of ‘‘ setting the child in the midst,” and 
learning from him. 

There comes a time in the life of many a teacher in an 
elementary school when, realizing that his class is doing 
badly in a term examination, he murmurs to himself, 
“Well! I cannot understand it. I taught that lesson 
over and over again.” After a period of troubled reflection 
over his failure, he probably concludes that he has not 
“ driven home” the subject-matter of the lesson, and 
that what is evidently needed is a little more striving on 
his part, more explaining, more and more questioning. 
(In such a case it may be conjectured there is a little trouble 
ahead for that class.) 

But the act of learning is the personal affair of the child. 
Though in most classes there may be a proportion of pupils 
who have no consuming desire to learn anything, even the 
members of that section of the class may be expected to 
respond readily if they are manoeuvred into the required 
frame of mind. In a lesson it is interest that counts, and 
it is for the teacher to supply that “ interest.” 

Failure may follow an interesting lesson if the teacher, 
even after much “ driving home ” on his part, straightway 
assumes that his pupils know everything he has tried to 
teach them. It is the attitude of the pupils that matters 
most in this regard. If they know the essential points of 
the lesson, they should be able to “ give back”’ the lesson. 
On the other hand, the “ giving back ” materially helps 
the understanding of the subject under discussion. 

An incident, a picture, a piece of machinery, or anything 
orally described by an individual, is that which is remem- 
bered by that individual. The act of describing, necessi- 
tating certain mental concentration, fixes in the memory 
the thing described. What may be fleeting impressions, 
or merely interesting items of information, during the 
process of “ giving back,” are transformed into abiding 
knowledge. Knowledge comes only after conscious mental 
activity on the part of the learner. It is for the teacher to 
occasion that “ activity.” 

On this question the late Prof. William James of Harvard, 
and other educational philosophers, maintain that impres- 
sions which simply flow in at the pupil’s eyes and ears pass 
on, leaving no trace; and that for these impressions to 
become permanent possessions of the brain, there must 
be deliberate mental effort. 

These statements with reference to what is a physio- 
logical as well as a psychological fact have been crystallized 
into the telling phrase, ‘‘ No impression—without expres- 
sion.” This caption, embodying as it does, an educational 
law, the most profound educational principle in the whole 
realm of teaching, should be hung up in every class-room 
of every school and training college in the country. 

General conformity to this principle would tend to 
revolutionize the teaching methods of our schools. Where 
it has been accepted, and where methods in accord with 
the principle have been introduced, sufficient evidence is 
forthcoming to show that not only are the pupils being 
instructed, but that they are being educated. Responsi- 
bility for the learning of a lesson is in course of time 
accepted by the young scholars, and the need for repe- 
tition and the “ driving home” of essential facts and 
inferences by the teacher is in great measure eliminated. 
On the pupils’ part there is a noticeably keen attention to 
oral lessons, and a consequent advancement in intelligence. 
No school exercise reveals the capacities and capabilities 
of children as does the oral “self-expression” of 
impressions. 

Accepting the principle that mental activity is the 
means by which the child makes the subject of a lesson his 


own, the teacher, after his lesson-giving work is over, 
allowing a selected few of his pupils to hold the floor, 
retires into the background, and voluntarily subjects 
himself, for the time being, to a spell of self-repression. 

Each of these pupils, mentally recalling and marshalling 
the topics of the lesson, in turn “ gives back,” in his own 
words and in a long line of consecutive sentences, a verbal 
explanation of some phase of the lesson. . 

The other members of the class, closely following what 
is said, occasionally assist, or correct, the different speakers. 
As a result of this fairly severe mental exercise, the lesson 
is mastered, and the likelihood of its being easily forgotten 
is cut out. 

Coming from homes where in a large number of cases 
a low standard of English is used, our elementary schools 
pupils, while engaged in these exercises, at first labour 
under a heavy handicap. Familarity with an everyday 
form of simple, correct, spoken English is perhaps all that 
can reasonably be aimed at or reached. 

But the teacher, sitting apart in his corner of the room, 
has a golden opportunity, in this particular training 
scheme, for improving the speaking, and therefore the 
thinking, powers of the members of his class. Jotting 
down the errors that at first are constantly heard, he 
finds, for weeks ahead, prospective ‘‘ English ” lessons in 
plenty. He will not fail, however, to note in his pupils 
written compositions the influence of this intensive work 
in spoken English. | 

That a certain mastery of English is a valuable asset 
to youths nearing school-leaving age, is manifest even to 
the man in the street. Recognizing this truth, and bent 
on serving to the limit of his powers the young community 
among whom he works, any teacher would find in the 
study of “ self-expression,” a subject that would broaden 
his conception of the art of teaching. Possibly it would 
cause him to see visions and dream dreams of the day when 
the science of teaching will come into its own, that is, when 
the teaching methods of our schools are surely founded 
on what is known of the laws of the child-mind. 

Should he awake from his dreams and visionings to the 
conviction that by the way of “ self-expression ” may be 
found the secret of success in his life’s work as a teacher, 
he will see to it that his pupils attain their birthright, 
a fair facility in the speaking of their mother tongue. 
and thus, though in a tangential way, will he play his 
part in removing the reproach that in the schools of this 
country the pupils “ are not taught how to talk.” 


A prize of a return ticket for a trip to Spain, presented by 
the Anglo-Spanish Society for the best essay written in Spanish 
about Spain, has been won by Alfred Cole, eighteen years of 
age, a pupil at Queen’s Park Secondary School, Glasgow. 

2 s s 


We have received a copy of the eighth edition of the pamphlet 
“ Memorandum on Openings and Training for Women,” pre- 
pared by the London and National Society for Women’s Service. 
27 Marsham Street, Westminster, S.W. 1, price 6d. The pam 
phlet is intended to serve as a guide to the more standardized 
professional openings for women. Further advice will be given 
on application. " ` à l 
The Public Health Division of the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine has arranged a series of lectures On 
public health of wide interest for the present term. The eu 
will begin at 5 p.m. on various dates in the lecture theatre o 
the School in Gower Street. The full list can be obtained on 
application to the Secretary of the London School of Hygiene, 
Keppel Street, Gower Street, W.C. 1. 
* * * 
The Royat ACADEMY OF Music has published the following 
list of awards: The Arnold Bax Prize (all voices) to Dorothy 
Stanton (Newcastle-on-Tyne). The Josiah Parker Prize (compo 
sition) to Norman Fulton (London). The Lady Hopkinson 
Prize (elocution), Elwyn Edgecombe (South Africa). The 
A. Acton-Bond Prizes (diction), Alice Langham (London), and 
Gwendoline Berryman (Wolverhampton). The Marguerita 
Elzy-Withers Prize (ensemble), Florence Hooten (‘cello), an 
Dorothy Manley (piano). 
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W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S 


NEW GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD 


By W. R. KERMACK, B.A., F.R.G.S. 
290 pages, with 80 maps and diagrams. 
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Book I. British History to 1485. 
Book II. British History, 1485-1714. 
Book III. British History, 1714-1902. 
Book IV. European History, 1494-1713. 


Book V. European History, 1713-1815. 
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Book VII. Scottish History. 
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Price 9d. each book, bound manilla cover. 


ATLAS OF WORLD HISTORY 
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LEARN HOW TO PRODUCE YOUR PLAY 


Summer School for Dramatic Production 
LITTLE THEATRE, CITIZEN House, BATH 
July 31 to August 14 


Every branch of stage production taught in actual . 
Theatre. Play technique, rehearsal methods, property 
making, thoroughly practical course with famous pro- 
fessional producers. Model programmes for schools and 
colleges rehearsed. Schools’ own plays prepared. Inclusive 
fee for Course, three guineas. Residential accommodation 
in eighteenth century mansion if desired. 


For Your Summer Play or Pageant.—Thousands 
of beautiful stage costumes, all periods and sizes, available 
on loan at special rates. Free advisory Bureau. Loan 
Dramatic Library. Apply, enclosing stamped addressed 
envelope, Hon. Sec., Citizen House, Bath. 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
FOUNDER—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 
VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 
DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL StupDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 
MISTRESS OF METHOD—ETHEL DRIVER, L.R.A.M., Dalcroze 
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OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
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UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE 
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at BAGNERES-DE-BIGORRE, Hautes-Pyrénées 
July 1 to September 8, 1931 


Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced Courses. Phone- 
tics, Grammar, Literature, History, Geography, Conversation 
Classes, Commercial Course, Spanish Course, Translation. 


Higher Course for Teachers only or French masters abroad. 
Examinations and Certificates. 


Excursions in the Pyrénées. Half-Price Tickets. Special 
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Apply for information to Director, Prof. MARCEL ROTHSCHILD, 
32 Place Marcadieu, Tarbes (Htes-Pyrénées). 


UNIVERSITY OF LAUSANNE 


(Switzerland) 


SUMMER VACATION COURSES 


French Language and Literature 


July 13—October 10 


FOUR INDEPENDENT SERIES OF THREE WEEKS EACH 


Lectures on Modern and Contemporary Writers, on 
History, Art, and Phonetics—Practical and Phonetic 
Classes. Excursions. 


For particulars apply to SECRETARIAT de la faculté des 
° Lettres, Lausanne. 
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June 27 to Sept. 


July 28 to Sept. 16 


July 27 to Sept. 22 


July 18 to Sept. 14 


July 27 to Sept. 23 


July 29 to Sept. 16 
July 24 to Sept. 15 


July 28 to Sept. 23 
July 28 to Sept. 22 
July 27 to Sept. 17 
July 16 to Sept. 21 
July 28 to Sept. 22 
July 24 to Sept. 15 
July 27 to Sept. 18 


July 28 to Sept. 16 


July 30 to Sept. 17, 
18 
June 29 to Sept. 19 


July 28 to Sept. 


July 29 to Sept. 23 


July 29 to Sept. 18 


July 20 to Sept. 18 


July 18 to Sept. 12 
uly 18 to Oct. 3 
uly 28 to Sept. 18 


(Continued on page 340) 


amam, 


Degree Davy, July 2. 
Annual Dinner, Oct. 
2. 

Founder’s Day, May 


20. 
Degree Days, July 3 
and 4. 


Annual Orchestral 
Concert, May 6. De- 
gree Ceremony, July 


23. 

Athletic Sports, May 
2. 

Boat Race, May 9. 


School Regatta, June 
18. Founder's Day, 
June 19. Old Boys 
v. School Cricket 
Match, June 20. 


Combined Annual 
Athletic Sports of 
Battersea and Chel- 
sea Polytechnics, 
May 16. 


Speech Day, July 27. 
Prize Davs, July 23 
and 24. 

Prize Day, June 27. 


Speech Day, July 27. 


Commemoration Day, 
June 27. Prize Dis- 
tribution, July 27. 


Dedication of the 
War Memonal 
Chapel, May 9. Com- 


memoration, June 
26. , 
Old Boys’ Cricket 


Match, June 25. 
Speech Day, July 18. 


Exhibition of School 
Work, May 30 t? 
June 24. 

Speech Day, June 27. 
.T.C. Inspection, 
une 25. 

Ter A Clifton and 
Tonbridge at Read- 
ing, June 6. 

Dorothea Beale Cen- 
tenary Celebration, 
July 3 and 4. 

Speech Day, July 4 
Old Bor Cricket 
Match, July 27. 

Old Boys” Cricket 
Week, July 27 t° 


ug. I. 
Old Carthusian Day, 
June 27. 


Commemoration, 
June 26 and 27. 


May, 1931] 


The Growth of Freedom in 


EDUCATION 


A Critical Interpretation of 
some Historical Views 


BY 


W.J. McCALLISTER, M.A.,Ph.D., B.Sc. 


(Professor of Education in Queen's University, Belfast) 


30s. net 


This is an historical and philosophical 
study of the development of the concept 
of freedom in education from the time of 
the Greeks to the present day. 


A detailed and critical statement is 
given of the contribution to this problem 
of the greater educational writers from 
Plato onwards. 


ETE: 


SUN 


SUMMER SCHOOLS * 


See also pages 291, 319, 337, 341, 343 


The English Folk Dance Society 


(Founded by Seen CECIL J. SHARP) 


SUMMER TERM, tM, April 24—July 6 
Graded, Men's and Open Classes. 
Music Evenings. Country Dance Parties. 
DANCING IN THE PARKS 
Hampstead Heath, at 8.15 p.m. \ July ov 


Hyde Park, 3 and 7 p.m. Jone otk 


Greenwich Park at 6.30 p.m.—June 27th 


"a 
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OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Vacation Courses in Physical Training will be held 
at the Grammar School, Ilkley, Yorkshire, from 
August 3 to August 15, 1931. 

The following courses will be included : 

(a) A general course for women teachers 
elementary schools and women who teach 
physical training without fixed apparatus. 

(b) A special course for women teachers in senior 
schools, junior technical schools, and even- 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD. 2388 


nd Vacation 
Courses 
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ANCIENT HISTORY 


FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO A.D. 476 
By 


.M. W. KEATINGE, M.A., D.Sc. 
(Reader in Educ. in the Univ. of Oxford), and 


D. G. PERRY, B.A. 
(Head of Central School, Oxford) 


Containing 52 Illustrations and 6 Maps. 


Price 2s. 6d. Cloth bound. 


T is now recognized that the study of history must 
begin with the ancient world, and that the litera- 
ture, politics, and science of modern Europe are 

unintelligible without some knowledge of the roots from 
which they grow. But for junior forms a suitable book 
dealing with these topics in the right way has been 
hard to find. 

Histories of ancient civilizations have been mere 
records of fighting and dynasties, overloaded with 
names and dates, and did not give what really matters, 
the contribution that each nation of antiquity has 
made to the common stream of civilization. 

While not neglecting the necessary historical 
sequences, it is precisely these “ contributions ” that 
the present volume aims at giving. 


“ There have been many books on this subject—some childish 
and some al struse; this one scems to hit a very happy mean, and 
should be a welcome text-book in all secondary schools.” —School 
Guardian. 

“This ‘Ancient History from Earliest Times’ is a very good 
example of the up-to-date history book at its best.’’—IJndependent 
School. 


Large crown Svo. 


oN wii 


The JUNE, 1931, issue of 


will contain the sixth article 
of the special series for the year. 


THE CURRICULUM and 
TIME TABLE of 


A Rural Day School 


This will be contributed by 


= 
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SUMMER VACATION SCHOOL 
At Malvern. August Ist—15th 
All particulars from : 
THE et EN 
English Folk Dance e y» 
Cecil Sharp Hous 
Regent's Park Road, N.W.1 
Tel.: Gulliver 2206. 


ing institutes, involving the use of simple 
portable apparatus. 

(c) A first course for men who teach or intend to 
teach physical training in senior schools, 
junior technical schools, evening institutes, 
and secondary schools. 

(d) A second course for men who have attended a 
course similar to (c). 


A handbook containing full particulars of the 


courses may be obtained gratis on apprann z 


Mr. G. S. Woop, B.Sc., 
Headmaster of the County 
Secondary School, Brampton, 
Cumberland. 


Glamorgan Education Committee 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT BARRY, 1931 


The Twenty-sixth Summer School will be held at 
the County Schools and Training College, B f 
from August 3 to 229, inclusive. The subjects inclu 
Art, Handicrafts, Infant and Junior Education, 
ey (Practical), Music, Needlecrafts, 

Methods of Instruction in International Relations, 
Hygiene and Physical Training (including Swimming), 
Speech Training and Poetry Speaking, and a 
“ Refresher ’’ Course. 


Yorks. 


on and the Summer School Camps. Full partic- 

be obtained on receipt of a stamped 
arrire foolscap envelope by the Director of 
Education, County Hall, Cardiff. 


the EDUCATION OFFICER, County Hall, Wakefiel 


THE OXFORD SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 
A SUMMER MEETING 
August 1 to August 15 
Inaugural Lecture by Sir John Martin-Harvey. 
sae es Producton Pome Designing—Lighting— 


up—Mime. MICHAEL MARTIN-HARVEY. Fire. 
a c Speaking. FLORENCE PLOWMAN. 


$ ocation may be Obtained in Vic Coge Elocution—Voice Production—Verse Speaking— 
Dramatic Recitation. MARY PLOWMAN. 


Particulars obtainable from Miss MARY PLOWMAN, 
2 Wellington Place, St. Giles, Oxford. 


The JUNE, 1931, issue will 
also contain 


By Miss MARION CLEEVE, 
Author of “Fire Kindleth 


a?) 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 


The FUTILITY of INSPECTIONS 
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OTHER FUNCTIONS 


O.T.C. Annual In- 
spection, June 3. 


SUMMER VACATION 


Cranbrook School July 28 to Sept. 21 


Performance of 
Labour's 


“ Love’s 
Lost,’’ June 6. 
Speech Day: 
formance of “A 
Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” June 27. 
Old Cranbrookian’s 
| Summer Festival, 
July 11. i 

Sports, July 25. 
Dean Close School, Chel- | July 28 to Sept. 18 | Speech Day, June 
tenham 13. Cricket Match 
v. Old Deconians, 

June 12 and 13. 

Downside School, Bath : 


Junior School.. 
Upper School 


July 25 to Sept. 22 

Aug. § to Sept. 22 Prize- giving Day, 
June 6. 

Speech Day, June 19. 


Speech Day, July 4 


July 29 to Sept. 17 
July 28 to Sept. 18 


Dulwich College.. 
Durham School.. 


Or 5. 
Speech Day, June 13. 
O.E. Day, June 27. 
Speech Day and Com- 
memoration, July 27 


Speech Day, July 25. 


Eastbourne College July 28 to Sept. 18 


Elizabeth College, Guern- 
* sey 
Epsom College .. 


Glasgow Royal Technical 
College 


July 28 to Sept. 15 


July 27 to 
| July 4 to Sept. 21 


Gresham ’s School, Holt July 30 to Sept. 17 ı Speech Day and 
Opening of New 
Library Building. 
June 27. 


Guildhall School of Music 


Haberdashers’ Aske’s 
Hampstead School .. 


July 20 to Sept. 19 


July 28 to Sept. 15 | H.R.H. Prince Arthur 
of Connaught opens 
New Science Build- 
ings, July 7. Cricket 
v. M.C.C., Mav 26; 
v. Old Boys, July 4. 

Speech Day, June 26. 


Haileybury College .. | July 28 to Sept. 18 


Per- 


Swimming 


| SUMMER Vacation | OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Harrow School .. .- . July 27 to Sept. 21 | Governor’s 
| ay, June 168. 
Speech Day, July 2. 
| Match v. Eton at 
Lords, July 10o andı1. 
Heriot Watt College, | June 26 to Oct. 13 
Edinburgh 
Huddersfield Technical July 3 to Sept. 8 
College 


July 28 to Sept. 15 
July 28 to Sept. 17 


Speech Day, July 25. 

Speech Day, July 27. 
O.I. Cricket Match, 
July 4. 

Old Edwardian’s 
Cricket Match, June 


Hymer’s College, Hull .. 
Ipswich School A 


King Edward’s School, July 27 to Sept. 17 
Birmingham 


20. 
King William’s College, Speech Day, July 27. 
Isle of Man 


King’s School, 


bury 
King’s School, Chester .. 


| July 28 to Sept. 22 


Canter- ' July 28 to Sept. 23 | Speech Day, July 27. 


Chester Regatta, July 
18. Old Boys’ 
Match, July 22. 


| July 24 to Sept. 17 


King’s School, Rochester July 25 to Commemoration Day 
and Old Roffonsian 
Cricket Match, June 
27. 

King’s School, Worcester ! July 27 to Speech Day, July ro. 


| O.V. Reunion and 
| Cricket Match, July 
II. 

Kingswood School, Bath | July 30 to Sept. 17 
Leighton Park School, July 28 to Sept. 18 

Reading 

Leys School, Cambridge 
| 
| 


Visitor’s Address, 
July 3. 
Speech Day, June 19 
O.R. Inspection, May 
Q. School Play, 
May 29 and 39. 
Old Boys’ Day, Past 
v. Present Match, 
' July 4. ist XI r. 
| King William’s Col- 
lege, June ro. Swim- 
| ming Sports, July 24. 


July 28 to Sept. 17 


Liverpool College .. | July 28 to Sept. 18 


(Continued on page 342) 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


380 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


40th Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 
Teachers. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
a a Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
soid. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made theauthor’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift, 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C 4. 


Speech 
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SPECIALISTS FOR ADVISORY AND TUTORIAL 
WORK FOR SCHOOLS (SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS, &c.) 

Miss L. MARTIN LEAKE (Girton Coll., Camb.), 1st Cl. Nat. 


Sci. Tripos, Pts. I and II. 


Mrs. W. WRIGHT, B.Sc. (Lond)., D.I.C. 


Miss M. MARTIN LEAKE (Girton Coll., Camb.), Math. Tripos. 
Industrial Adviser, Intensive Business Course, 


borough Gate, W. 1. 
Rowntree & Co., Ltd., York. 


Assistance with syllabuses and laboratory equipment, and 
supply of part-time teachers for science or other subjects. 


Advice and assistance with commercial and general subjects. 
Schools assisted to reach standard for recognition by public 


authorities. 


Late Employment Manager (Women), 
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Church of England Sunday School Institute 


and the S. Christopher Press 


S. CHRISTOPHER'S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, 


S.E.3.—A Training College for Leaders in Religious Education ; a Two 
Years’ Course in Theology and Education; or a Three Years’ Diploma 


Course. 


3 Marl- 


S. CHRISTOPHER’S COLLEGE EXTENSION 
COURSES.—Lectures and Courses on the Method of Teaching Religious 
Subjects; also a Correspondence School. 


Letters enclosing queries 


referring to this subject will be carefully answered. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
INSTITUTE supplies books, pictures, apparatus, &c., for the use of 
teachers in connexion with 
publishes a Monthly Magazine, “ The Church Teacher,” 3d. per month, 
and one for young people, “ Jack and Jill,” 1d. monthly. 


the teaching of religious subjects, and 


13 SERJEANT’S INN, FLEET STREET, 


For further particulars apply to Mrs. W. WRIGHT, 220 Norbury 


Crescent, S.W.16. Telephone: Pollard 2623. 


LONDON, E.C.4 


SUMMER SCHOOLS and Vacation Courses 


See also pages 291, 319, 337, 339, and 343 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


BINGLEY VACATION COURSE 

A residential Vacation Course for men and women 
teachers, to include subjects shown below, will be 
held at The Training College, Bingley, Yorkshire, 
July 29 to August 12, 1931. The course is designed 
to meet the requirements of teachers generally, but 
the needs of those who teach, or expect to teach, in 
Senior Schools, will receive particular attention. 
THE WORK OF THE SENIOR SCHOOL : 
3 History : D. C. SOMERVELL, Esq., M.A 


English: Prof. J. DOVER WILSON, Litt.D. 
Biology: Prof. R. 
M.A., F.Z.S. 
(iv.) Mathematics : Prof. Sir T. PERCY NUNN, 
M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., Litt.D. 
(v.) Geography: R. H. DUCÉ, Esq., 
THE WORK OF THE JUNIOR SCHOOL : 
. C. BOOL, ; 
THE WORK OF INFANT SCHOOL : Mrs. 
. M. CARTER. 
. E. BORLAND, Esq., Mus.D., F.R.C.O. 
ORGANIZED GAMES: Miss K. Evans, Diploma 
of the Bergman Österberg Physical Training 
College. 
SPEECH TRAINING: Miss MARJORIE GULLAN. 
RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS: Mrs. R. HOLLAND 
(Miss poe Lee), M.A. 
CRAFTWO : 


(a) Bookbinding : Miss C. RENNARDS. 
(b) Weaving: Miss A. E. SELLERS. 
The following will deliver special Aree | lec- 
tures: Prof. PATRICK GEDDES, F.R.S.E.; G. H. 
Green, Esq., M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., B.Litt.; and 


DOUGLAS LAURIE, 


residence, and each will be 
sitting room. The fee (£6 66.) is inclusive and covers 
both tuition and board-residence. Cheap travelling 
facilities will be available. 

A handbook con g full particulars of the 
Course will shortly be ready, and will be sent gratis 
on application to the EDUCATION OFFICER, County 
Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 


University of Besancon 


HOLIDAY COURSE 
(rom July 1 to October 30) 


1. Lectures on Literature, History, Geo- 
graphy, and France of to-day. 

2. Conversation, Phonetics, Grammar, 
and Composition. 

3. Excursions in very picturesque sur- 
roundings and visits to places of 
interest. 

4. Casino, Tennis, and Boating. 

ions vuar, D.Litt., Aelel des Cnn, Faculte 

des Lettres, 30 rue Mégevand. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRASBOURG (FRANCE) 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. 


HOLIDAY COURSES (JULY 1 TO 
SEPTEMBER 22). 


Section A.—FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Phonetics 
(theoretical and practical) ; practice in speaking 
(small rcises 


dictation; translation (oral and 
written) and composition; history of the 
French language. 

FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. — 
History of French literature: explications of 

French writers : introductory courses to 
French literature, philosophy, science, and art of 
to-day, to French socialand politicallife. Visits 
to schools, monuments, factories, &c. 

Section B.—GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE.—Phonetics : practice in speak- 
ing; grammar; dictation; translation and 
composition. Introductory lectures to modern 
German life and literature. 


GERMAN LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. 


FEES. FRENCH. | GERMAN. | BOTH COURSES. 
12 weeks 280 frs. | 180 frs. 850 frs. 
e a 200 o” 150 oe 
6 ys, 170 ,, 120 ,, 250 ,, 
4 ws 160 ,, 110 ,, 220 ,, 


EXCURSIONS in the Vosges, the Rhine Valley, &c. 

SPORTS: Rowing, football, tennis, &c. 

DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR a course of 
lectures, including French lan e, literature, 


conversation, and history, arran at 
“l'Institut d'Études Françaises Modernes " for 
foreign students. 


. 20-25 lessons per week. 
Supplementary information to be got from the 
Secretariat des Cours de Vacances, Université de 
Strasbourg, France. 


Association for the Reform of 
Latin Teaching. 


15TH SUMMER SCHOOL at 
Monmouthshire Training College, 
CAERLEON, 
August 31 to September 11, 1931 
DIRECTOR : F. R. DALE, Esq., City of London School. 
Demonstration Class (Direct 
Method). 
Reading and Oral Practice, 
Phonetics. 
Lectures, Discussions, &o. 
Expeditions. 


For further particulars apply to— 
Miss M. F. MOOR, 45 a Street, Old Headington, 
Oxford. 


Oxford University Extension 
SUMMER MEETING 


JULY 31 to AUGUST 20, 1931 


Part I, July 31 to August 10. Part II, August 
10 to 20. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY : 
Its History, Literature, Art, and Philosophy 


HE Lecturers include Sir Charles 
Grant Robertson (inaugural), Prof. Ernest 
Barker, Mr. H. F. B. Brett-Smith, Lord David 
Cecil, the Bishop of Durham, Mr. Stephen Gwynn, 
Mr. J. L. Hammond, Sir John Marriott, the Dean 
of Norwich (Dr. Cranage), Prof. Nichol Smith, 

Dr. Norman Sykes. 
gikcts £2 2s., or for either Part I or Part II, 

1 10s 


Information from Rev. F. E. HUTCHINSON, M.A., 
Rewley House, Wellington Square, Oxford. 


CURSOS DE VERANO PARA 
EXTRANJEROS EN JACA 


(ORGANIZADOS POR LA UNIVERSIDAD DE 
ZARAGOZA) 

Castellano elemental y superor. Fonética y 
filologia del español para profesores extranjeros. 
Literatura, Arte, História, Conferencias, Cursillos 
breves. Visitas a los monumentos artisticos y excur- 
siones semanales al Pirineo (Ansó, Hecho, Canfranc, 
Salle, Panticosa, &c.). 

Residencia de estudiantes con jardines, pacias, 
tennis, &c. Pensión en la Residencia, 12, 11 y 10 


etas. 

Inscripción en todas las enseñanzas, 200 pesetas; 
op ues sola 50 pesetas, los dos meses y 30 un solo 
més. 


NANCY 


Ville d’Art—Station Thermale—Grand 
Centre de Tourisme à proximité des 
Vosges. 

Cours spéciaux de Vacances, com- 
portant le voyage à prix réduit, du 
6 Julet au 26 Septembre, 

Pour le programme détaill‘, s’adresser : 
Office Francais du Tourisme, 
56 Haymarket, Londres, S.W. 1 


UNIVERSITE DE DIJON 


Cours spéciaux de francais pour Étudiants 
Étrangers pendant l'année scolaire et pendant les 
vacances. 

Cours Lia: Ver et exercices pratiques de phoné- 
tique, langue, littérature, civilisation, et commerce 
francais méthodiquement conçus et organisés. 


Diplômes: 

Excursions. Réunions. Sports. 

Pour renseignements, s'adresser au Secrétaire : 
P. Martenot, 36 rue Chabot Charny, Dijon, France. 
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| 
SUMMER VACATION | OTHER FUNCTIONS | 


Magdalen College School, 
Oxford 

Malvern Girl’s College 

Manchester Grammar 


July 24 to Sept. 
School 
Marlborough College .. | July 28 to Sept. 
Merchant Taylors’ School, | July 28 to Sept. 
Crosby 
Merchant Taylors’ School, ! July 25 to Sept. 
London 


Mill Hill School 


Monkton Combe School | July 28 to 


Newcastle - under - Lyme 
High School .. ss 


Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal 
Grammar School 


Northampton Town and 
County School 


Oakham School July 28 to 


Oundle School z 
Plymouth College 


Portsmouth Grammar 


School 


MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 


COLLEGE s TECHNOLOGY 


Principal : 


B. MOUAT JONES, D.S.O., M.A. (Oxon). 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


(Faculty of Technology) 


DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOGY 


The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses leading to the 
Manchester University Degrees (B.Sc.Tech., M.Sc.Tech., and 
Ph.D.) and Certificates in the Faculty of Technology, in the 


following Departments : 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. DEMPSTER SMITH, 


M.B.E., M.Sc.Tech., M.LM.E.). 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. MILES WALKER, 


M.A., D.Sc., M.LE.E.). 


MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING (G. S. CoLeman, D.Sc.Eng., 
A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.Inst.M., and Cy.E., F.R.San.I.). 


including 
Metallurgy and Assaying, 
Processes (including Brewing), Electro-Chemistry, Photo- 
graphy, Colouring Matters, Foodstuffs and Fuels (Prof. 
JAMES KENNER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.). 


TEXTILE CHEMISTRY (Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and 
Finishing), Paper Manufacture (F. SCHOLEFIELD, M.Sc., 
.I.C.). 


APPLIED CHEMISTRY, 
Technology, 


F.I.C 


TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY (Prof. W. E. MorTON, M.Sc. 


Tech.). 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION (Post-Graduate Certi- 
ficate Course) (J. A. Bowie, M.A., D.Litt.). 


Prospectus will be forwarded free on application to the 
REGISTRAR, College of Technology, Manchester.’ 


July 27 to Sept. 
July 24 to Sept. 


July 28 to Sept. 
and 18 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 24 to Sept. 


July 30 to Sept. 


July 28 to Sept. 
July 24 to Sept. 


July 27 to Sept. 


19 


17 
14 


Commemoration, 
June 18-20. 

Speech Day, June 5. | 
Founder’s Day, May 
21. 

Speech Day, July 24. School, Walsall 

Radley College .. .. | July 28 to Sept. 

| Rossall School 

Speech Day, June ro. Royal Academy of Music 
Laying of Founda- Roval Belfast Academical 
tion Stone of New: Institution 


| 
| 
| 


Building at Sandy | Royal College of Music .. | July 25 to Sept. 
Lodge by T.R.H.! Roval Naval Medical | July ro to 

the Duke and School 

Duchess of York, Rydal School, Colwyn ' July 28 to 

June 11. Bav 


| 
Foundation Day and Seaford College .. 
Visit of Rt. Hon. Sir 
John Simon, July ro. 


Old Boys’ Day, June ' Sedbergh School 
23-24. ' 
Founder’s Day, June 
26. Boys’ 
Cricket Match, June 
26. 


.» | July 28 to Sept. 


Founder’s and Old 
Boys’ Day, July 4. 
Sports Finals, May 
21. ' Shrewsbury School a 

Speech Day, July 27. | South-Eastern Agricul- 


Sherborne School July 28 to Sept. 


July 28 to Sept. 


Old Boys’ Match,| _ tural College .. 
July 25. | Stamford School July 25 to Sept. 
“Stowe School, Bucks July 28 to Sept. 

Speech Kay, June 27: St. Columba College, July 25 to Sept. 
Old Boys’ Cricket| Rathfarnham 

Match, July 25. | St. George’s School, Har- ; July 28 to Sept. 

Commemoration penden 

Day, Oct. 9. St. Lawrence College, | July 28 to Sept. 
School Sports and! _ Ramsgate 

Opening of New! St. Paul’s School, London | July 29 to Sept. 


Pavilion, June ro. 


OF THE 


Vol. 1. 


. Prior Park College, Bath | July 24 to Sept. 


| Queen Mary’s Grammar | July 29 to Sept. 


.- ' July 28 to Sept. 


July 27 to Sept. 
June 26 to Sept. 


e, July 28 to Sept. 


July 24 to Oct. 5 


14 


16 


22 
18 


2I 
I 


2I 


25 
24 
16 
18 
17 
24 
18 


2I 


(Continued on page 344) 


| SUMMER VACATION | 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Speech Day, June 5. 


O.P.P. Association 
Reunion, June 6 and 
7 


Athletic Sports, June 
18. 


Rossall v. Shrews- 
bury, June 9 and 10. 


Athletic Sports, May 
30. 


Half Term, June 12. 


School Sports, May 22 
and 23. d Boys’ 
Cricket Match, May 


25. 

Old Sedberghian Day, 
June 27. Speech 
Day and Prizegiv- 
ing by the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Eustace Percy, 
July 4. ist XI 
Cricket Matches, 
May 25-26, June 2-3, 
12-13, 18-19, 30. 

Commemoration Day, 
June 20. 

Speech Day, June 27. 

Cricket Week, July 
20-24. 


St. 
June 6. 

Speech Day, July 11. 

Speech Day, June 19. 

Apposition, July 29. 


OXFORD MUSIC 


An important announcement to Schools 


A Melody Edition is now available 


OXFORD SONG BOOK 


Edited by Percy Buck. 


The first volume of the Oxford Song Book, published 
in 1916, has always been regarded as the finest collection 


Is. net. 


of standard songs of the British Isles, and as such has 


been widely used. 


The publication of a melody edition 


will thus be very welcome to schools of all types. Con- 


taining words and music (staff and sol-fa) of 128 songs, 


bound in limp cloth, it is surely the cheapest book of its 


average ballad of to-day. 


General Chemical 
Fermentation 


A parallel Melody 


kind ever published, since its cost is but half that of the 


Copies will be sent on approval to teachers 


Dr. Buck writes thus in the Introduction: ‘I have aimed at making 
it possible, by arranging the music easily on two staves, that wherever 4 
few men or boys are gathered together and can produce between them 
one pianist of a mediocre ability, they should be able to sing in chorus 
almost all of the best songs of which Great Britain can boast.’ 


Edition of 
edited by Tuomas Woop, will appear shortly 


C. The Piano Edition of each volume costs 7s. 6d. net. 


Vol. II, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Aeolian Hall, New Bond Street, London, W. I 


Cotumba’s Day, 
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BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


4 REGENT PLACE (130 REGENT STREET), LONDON, W. 1 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FROM ASSISTANT MASTERS, 
MISTRESSES, AND MATRONS DESIROUS OF OBTAINING 
POSTS IN SCHOOLS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


No Registration Fee 1s charged. 
The Transfer Department is under the management of Mr. F. C. NEEDES, 


with over 30 years’ experience. 
PHONE: REGENT 3774 


WANTED BOOKBINDING 

A Fortnight’s Holiday Course for Teachers in Bookbinding, 
Marbling, and Lino-cut Printing will be given by The Notary 
Binders in their workshop at 5 Church Street, Kensington, W. 8, 


Apply to Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, | during August. 
London, E.C. 4. 


“THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ” for 1892, either 
bound Volume or separate parts. 


Application should be made early. 


A Post-Certificate Commercial Course SCHOOL BOOKS 


By T. V. T. BAXTER, M.A. (Camb.), B.Sc., (Lond.), Headmaster 
of Cotham School, Bristol. NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


Part I appeared December, 1930. Part II appeared February, 1931. CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
Part III appeared March, 1931. 


Free on application to 
The three copies of The Journul of Education can be sent, post free, for Two 


Shillings. Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4. CEORCE OVER (RUCBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUGBY. 


. 


A LIST OF SCHOOLS 


[Cost of insertion under this heading sent on application] 


TO LET 


FOR AUGUST 


e 
ene en eer ee OSHS eT eC ESHS ST ESE HS HHESCH SHOE EOS OHS OCT OHE OCS HO TET SSC SH HREHOHSH HEC SHOHHSAOS OTOH ES 


SE ee ES ma EEE E e a e e ee e a a a 


_ COTSWOLDS 
LD HAND-LOOM WEAVER’S 


IGH SCHOOL for Girls, Ashford, COTTAGE to let, August. Close Minchin- 
hampton Common and Links. Excellent walking 


THE 
Kent.—Private Secondary Boarding and 
f Q’ Day School, recognized by the Board of Education ; SEW e. PET garden, 600 ft. above eti level. Three 
. healthy situation in seventeen acresof grounds, within edrooms. ie easily amaa moca “Old 
9 | eleven miles of sea coast. Preparation for public A he y P Tai e.—BURTT, The O 
Seascale j Cumberland. examinations and university entrance. Music, “Orage; Burleigh, Stroud. 
Dancing, Painting, Physical Training, Games, | = 
wimming. Preparatory department for girls under 


Mountain and sea air, | 1 Aremm on e A mg ge | | 

(Included in the Board of Education List| —@————_ FOR SALE 

of Eficient Schools.) T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF | ka 
ENGLAND SCHOOL, DARLEY DALE, 
p R EPARATO RY SCHOOL, MATLOCK.—For the Daughters of Clergy and l SEASIDE. West of Engla nd. 
Laity. Headmistress, Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. e Girls’ Boarding and Day ; about 18 Boarders 
7 to 13 yoars of age. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, Cambridge. and oe ne Receipts ae £1,500 Dee heaton 
í : Rent of pr es on lease, £155 (can be bought). 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daugh- | Iet in summer at 18 guineas a week. One term's 
3 were ob TAIY,; £40 a term: fees accepted. School furniture at valuation. Gym- 
43 or 14 to 19 years of age NEW JUNIOR WING, with class-rooms on Open-Air | uasium, about £500. 
y ge. and Sunlight System for pupils 8-12. SEASIDE. ` Prepara to ry Dual 
a . Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfillin i ; 

Good playing-field, excellent golf links ; | conditions of the Foundation. . j £1,033 EET age aE a el rae pupii. aa 
riding, safe bathing. Scholarships to the Universities. Lease 36 years to run, Rent £175. Price, £1,500. 
Lease, goodwill, and school furniture, or close offer. 
Escort from London, Crewe, Sheffield, Apply to the HEADMISTRESS. Apply Mr. F. C. NEEDES, Burrow’s Scholastic 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. ——S—YKSY—YSOX—OX——XSXSXSX——_ ——— E] Bureau, 4 Regent Place, W. 1. Phone: Regent 3774 
SOHOSSHSHSHSHHSHSHSHHSHOHSHOHSSHOSOSCHOSHSOEOESOECOESCEHCESSE = AKE DISTRICT.—Fine Country 


Appl j 
pply to the Headmistress for prospectus. Mansion to sell cheap. 21 bedrooms. With 


or without Farm. Suitable for Private School.— 
Address, No. 11,712%. 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, Seaford, 
SUSSEX 


BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS run on 
Modern Public School lines, recognized by the Board 


% Replies to these advertisements should 
be addressed ‘* No. -——, c/o Mr. William Rice, 
Three ate Broadway, E.C.4.’" Each must 
of Education and the Universities of Oxford and contain sufficient loose stamps to cover postage 
Cambridge, Bracing South Coast air.—Principal on to advertiser. Post Cards will NOT be sent 
Miss LUCRETIA CaMERON (Somerville College, Oxford). WYYTTTTTITITTITITITITITITITILI CTT rrr iit il te on. 


enclosed with each Competition, 
or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


May I, 1931. VoL. 63. No. 742. 
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OTHER FUNCTIONS 


St. Peter’s Day Com- 
memoration, July 18 


St. Peter’s School, York “July 31 to Sept. 17 


and 19. 

Taunton School July 28 to Commemoration Sun- 
day, July 26. Dis- 
tribution of Prizes, 
July 27. 

Trent College, Derby- | July 28 to Sept. 18 | Commemoration and 

shire Speech Day, July 4. 

Trinity College, Glen- | July 29 to Sept. 25 | Commemoration Day, 

almond July 28. 


Uppingham School 


July 28 to Sept. 17 
Victoria College, Jersey 


July 28 to Sept. 17 


Wakefield Grammar | July 24 to Speech Day, July 2r. 
School | Athletic Sports, 
_ June 3. 


Warwick School 

Wellingborough School.. 

Wellington College 

Westminster School 

Winchester College : 

Worcester Royal Gram- 
mar School 

Worksop College 

Wrekin College 

Wyggeston 
School 


July 27 to Aug. 14 
July 28 to 

July 28 to 
july 28 to Sept. 22 
July 28 to Sept. 18 
July 30 to Sept. 21 


SUMMER VACATION 


July 28 to Sept. 18 
July 28 to Sept. 22 
July 28 to Sept. 16 


Speech Day, June 24. 
Prize Day, June 5. 

Reunion, May 15. 
Garden Party, July 
4. Speech Davy, July 
| 28. Athletic Sports, 


Grammar 


May 21. Swimming 


Sports, July 23. 


Miss L. E. CHARLESWORTH, assistant mistress at Roedean 
School, has been appointed Headmistress of Kensington 
High School (Girls’ Public Day School Trust), as from the 
beginning of the Autumn Term, 1931, in succession to Miss 
E. Home who is retiring. Miss Charlesworth graduated 
with honours at London in classics and English. She was 
educated at Clapham High School and the Royal Holloway 
College, and she has had teaching experience at the County 
Secondary Schools at Gravesend and Clapham. 


Mr. H. L. Watkinson, Headmaster of Salt High School 
for Boys, Shipley, has been appointed Headmaster of 
Mexborough Grammar School. Mr. Watkinson was formerly 
assistant master at Perse School, Cambridge, and Hudders- 
field College. He was educated at Farnworth Grammar 
School. He graduated from Queen’s College, Cambridge in 
1914 with Second Class Nat. Sci. Trip., and obtained 
Second Class Hons. B.Sc. Chemistry, London, in 1924. 


s è s 


THE CHILDREN’S CLINIC.—It would be difficult to imagine a 
more striking refutation of the charge of hide-bound conservatism 
which is still being made against the medical profession than 
the annual report of the Children’s Clinic, which has just been 
issued. The Clinic (headquarters at the ‘‘ Quest,” 85 Clarendon 
Road, W. 11) was established for the study and treatment of 
nervous, “ difficult,’ and delinquent children— mainly on the 
psyohological side. Not the least interesting feature of. its 
development, has been the way in which psychological study 
and treatment has been used to bridge the gap between the 
physician and the social worker: and already its methods 
have won the support not only of the educational authorities, 
but also of the hospitals and nerve specialists, and the Medical 
Research Council. 

+ s s 

SUMMER MEETING IN OxFORD.—The Oxford Delegacy for 
Extra-mural Studies has announced its programme for the 
Summer Meeting, which will begin with the inaugural address 
by Sir Charles Grant Robertson, C.V.O., on the evening of 
July 31 and end on August 10, with a Part II Course to follow 
to August 20. The main subject of study will be the Eighteenth 
Century: Its History, Literature, Art, and Philosophy. Pro- 
grammes can be obtained from the Rev. F. E. Hutchinson, 
Rewley House, Wellington Square, Oxford. 

$ * * 


CAMPS, 1931.—The Federation of University Women’s 
‘Camps ’ for School Girls, 170 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1 
has issued a booklet giving details of camps to suit all require- 
ments. In addition to their Camps in England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland, there are two International Camps on the Continent. 
The pamphlet with particulars can be obtained on application. 


Better Book Service 


The following are the chief features of our Book Service : 


(a) We are devoting EXCLUSIVE attention to the 
supply of TEXT BOOKS to Schools and Colleges. 
Books of all publishers supplied (mew or second- 
hand). 


(b) When second-hand copies are required, Schools may 
rely upon receiving up-to-date editions in good 
condition, and at special low prices. 


(c) Prompt dispatch is assured. Orders are usually 
executed the SAME DAY AS RECEIVED. 


(d) We are always pleased to PURCHASE your surplus 
Textbooks, and allow good prices. 


Schools are delighted at now being able to obtain such 
a Book Service 


WHY NOT GIVE A TRIAL ORDER ? 


SCHOOL PRIZES .—A Special Illustrated List 
of Books recommended for School Prizes 
will be sent (gratis and post free). This 
Catalogue has been compiled with the 
assistance of a noted Headmaster. 


FOYLE’S EDUCATIONAL LTD. 


119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


Gerrard 9310 (5 lines) Extension 9 


University College 


SOUTHAMPTON 


Principal: K. H. VICKERS, M.A. 


Students are prepared for Degrees in Arts, 
Science, Engineering, Commerce, Law, and Music 
of the University of London; for the Preliminary 
Examinations of the Medical and Dental Pro- 
fessions; for Diplomas in Civil, Mechanical, and 
Electrical Engineering; and for Civil and 
Commercial appointments. There is a recognized 
Training Department for Teachers in Primary 
Schools and a course of training for Secondary 
School Teachers. 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE 


SOUTH STONEHAM HOUSE. To accommodate about 
100 Men Students. 


NEW HALL. To accommodate about 135 Men Students. 


HIGHFIELD HALL. To accommodate about 100 Women 
Students. 


SOUTH HILL. 
Students. 


To accommodate about 50 Women 


A copy of the College Calendar and Prospectuses may be 
obtained free on application to the Registrar. 
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VI—A RURAL SCHOOL—-BRAMPTON COUNTY 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By G. S. Woop, B.Sc., Headmaster Brampton County 
Secondary School, Cumberland. 


HETHER the following account of the work of 

Brampton County Secondary School can be said 

to deal with a typical rural secondary school or not, the 

writer is unable to say. All that can be claimed for it is 

that it is a record of an attempt to make a school an 

eficient instrument of higher education in the special 
circumstances found in rural areas. 

These circumstances are sufficiently unique to present 
the school with a definite problem quite distinct from that 
of its urban prototype. The school is situated in a small 
market town, surrounded by a thinly-populated area, in 
which agriculture is the main industry. In consequence, 
the school population is small (117) and mixed (63 boys, 
54 girls). Moreover, most of these children live at some 
distance from Brampton (70 per cent) and travel to school 
every day. They have also to be provided with a midday 
meal. The development of rural motor-bus services has 
made travelling easier and has almost abolished the prac- 
tice of housing children in the town in approved lodgings. 
There is a hostel associated with the school under private 
management, but this, unfortunately, has not been success- 
ful, as it is difficult to provide such services at a low cost. 

As might be expected, the larger proportion of the pupils 
come from homes directly or indirectly concerned with 
farming. Many work for their parents either before leaving 
for school or on their return, or both. This is accepted as a 
normal occurrence, and is but a reflection of that all-absorb- 


ing influence which the land exerts on those whose lives 
are bound up with it. This influence is further reflected 
in the reactions of most of the pupils in the school. Judged 
by town standards they are “‘ slow.” Their mental processes 
are not rapid, and they are shy and reserved. This makes 
the problem of entrance a matter of care. The school’s 
history abounds with records of children who were most 
unpromising on entering, but who have developed beyond 
recognition in the course of their school life, and have 
certainly left school with the foundation of useful citizen- 
ship in position. Experience has proved that, although less 
rigorous selection holds at entrance, the subsequent develop- 
ment compensates for this, so that the pupils passing out 
are not below what might be expected from a secondary 
school. 

It is necessary to define the words “ expected from a 
secondary school.” If they imply that a high percentage 
of pupils should proceed to the university after matricu- 
lating and specializing in one or more branches of study, 
then that is only possible if the right type of children are 
forthcoming and if the parents are prepared to make the 
sacrifices involved in their training. This cannot be a 
frequent occurrence in a thinly-populated area of the 
country ; and while a number of pupils have passed through 
Brampton to the university, and proved that the School 
was capable of meeting their need, the number is small. 

A consideration of the claims of the remainder of the 
pupils who obviously could not have been refused admission 
in the first place reveals the raison d’étre of the School. 

It exists to provide ‘ higher ” education for pupils on 
leaving the elementary schools in its area. If by education 
is meant the adjustment of the child to life in its three 
aspects—physical, social, and moral—then a satisfactory 
working basis for the curriculum has been found, and 
examination results, though they have their uses, fall into 
their proper place. In order that the process of adjustment 
may be as complete as possible, every endeavour is made 
to make the school a community, providing the pupil with 
an environment rich in potential experiences. The small 
number of pupils is helpful, and the presence of boys and 
girls, who are taught side by side throughout, is equally 
so, because the school atmosphere is less artificial. This 
is further assisted by the influence of the school societies, 
viz. dramatic, music, philatelic, scientific, art circle, French 
circle, which are sustained wherever possible by the pupils 
themselves. As an example, the competitions of the 
dramatic society may be mentioned, when each form 
selects a play and produces it as a reading, with or without 
costume as thought fit. These corporate efforts, untouched 
by the staff except for confirmation of the original choice 
of play, have to be seen for it to be appreciated how useful 
they can be. 

The division of the School into three houses is also 
helpful, as they compete with one another, not only in the 
realm of sport, but in school work. In addition, offences 
against the community (e.g. breach of rules made in its 
interest) count against the individual and also against the 
house. The house captains have therefore a large measure 
of responsibility, since they have more than the sports 
activities of their houses to overlook. 

It has been mentioned that the boys and girls work 
together. They also meet in sport at stool ball, which, as 
a game, is as popular, if not more so, than the other games 
played, viz. football, hockey, cricket, and tennis. 

The foregoing influences all help to enrich the pupils’ 
school life, and form a valuable counterpart to the formal 
work of the class-room. Even here every effort is made to 
get away from the form of teaching in which the pupil is 
passive. Practical outlets are sought and the pupil is made 
the centre of vital effort—vital as filling a need—not a 
pseudo-need devised by the teacher. 

Two factors hamper the achievement of the aim set forth. 
The work of the school societies is limited by the small 
number of pupils who live near enough to the School not 
to have to make special arrangements for travelling later 
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than usual. The country temperament, common to the 
pupils, also makes progress very slow at times. The child 
passing from a small school of perhaps thirty to forty very 
often takes some time to adjust himself to what seems a 
crowd of 120. The first influence is unavoidable; the 
second is accepted as part of the problem. 

Turning to the curriculum, which has been developed in 
sympathy with the ideas just set forth, the normal course 
extends over five years, and a sixth year is taken by pupils 
entering the university, training colleges, &c. The teaching 
is divided into periods of forty or forty-five minutes (four 
periods in the morning session and three in the afternoon). 
The following table gives the distribution of time in terms 
of subject and form per week. 


TIME DISTRIBUTION IN PERIODS PER WEEK 


ForRM = TA oe | IT III IV vV VI 
No. of Periods ..| 28 28 19 19 15 8 
Average Age 10°6 | 123 14 14°98 | 156 | 17°11 
English 5 5 5 5 5 
History 2 2 2 2 3 

French 5 5 5 5 5 
Geography .. 2 2 2 2 3 
Mathematics 6 6 6 6 6 
Science ae .-| 6 6 6 6 4 
Domestic Science 

Handwork } 3 3 3 3 3 

Art .. 2 2 2 2 2 

Music = I I I I I 
Religious Instr. I I I I I 
Physical Instr. I I I I I 

Games I I I I I 


This distribution has been arrived at largely as a com- 
promise between the contending demands of the subjects, 
and it seems that so long as the school has to present 
pupils for the School Leaving Certificate Examination any 
radical change is not possible. 

The sixth form time-table is variable and depends on the 
composition of the form. The balance of subjects is main- 
tained unless examination requirements make this im- 
possible. 

The content of the various syllabuses in use at the 
present time has been determined by several factors. 
There is the influence of the member of staff who is respon- 
sible for the development of the syllabus. Every effort 
has been made to get a uniformity of action by a free 
exchange of ideas amongst the staff. ‘Meetings are held 
at regular intervals and each subject has been considered 
in turn; its characteristics, its place in the scheme and 
relation to other subjects and any special teaching diffi- 
culties. In this way the specialist tends to lose a sense of 
isolation and the general trend of development is known 
to all. Correlation also becomes much more effective. 

Where a subject is presented for examination, the 
university syllabus exerts a strong influence on the teaching 
of that subject. No matter how excellent such syllabuses 
may be, their permanence acts as a check on any experi- 
mental treatment of the school syllabus, and this is to be 
regretted. The enthusiast feels hampered because he fears 
the judgment which might follow from a comparison of 
his percentage of passes, credits, &c., with those of other 
subjects and schools, while the uninspired teacher tends 
to sink into a system which experience teaches will yield 
a good percentage of passes with often the minimum of 
effort on his part. Brampton fortunately possesses none of 
the latter type; indeed, what suceess may have been 
achieved so far has been possible because the school is 
fortunate in having a staff willing to experiment. No 
subject, however unpromising, has failed to yield some 
contribution. More would be forthcoming but for the 
pressure of the School Leaving Examination. 

A limited number of subjects are influenced by special 
conditions which were laid down when the school was 


opened in 1911. The intention of the Cumberland Education 
Committee, then expressed, was that the school should have 
a rural bias in the science course and that manual work and 
domestic science should be emphasized. It is interesting 
to note that this recommendation made twenty years ago 
suggests the problem of the new central schools. Since its 
inception, Brampton has perhaps been nearer the central 
school type than the secondary, but it has never lost sight 
of its function as a secondary school, though that role has 
sometimes been irksome, and the freedom of the central 
school more attractive. It will, in all probability, have 
a new central school as a close neighbour before very long, 
and the reaction of the new situation on the older institu- 
tion will be very interesting. 

The interpretation of the special conditions emphasized 
by the County Council will be dealt with when these subjects 
are discussed. 

Turning to the various subjects, some notes on the 
various syllabuses may be of interest. 

English is of fundamental importance. The use of the 
mother-tongue, which is the subject of the English language 
section of the syllabus, is the concern of every teacher, 
because an effective use of language cannot be achieved 
if that is supposed to be confined to the English lesson. 
Consequently each teacher undertakes to accept respon- 
sibility for the English of the pupils whom he is teaching. 
This responsibility is extended to the spoken word and 
every effort is made to encourage correct speech. To 
counteract the tendency to emphasize the use of the 
written word, special care is taken to ensure the use of 
the spoken word in lessons. This is done through reading, 
recitation, and dramatization, but more effectively through 
discussion of questions arising from the literature studies, 
through short lectures prepared by the pupils on subjects 
of literary interest, &c., and by taking every opportunity 
of a similar nature in other subjects. Training in the use 
of the written word follows the usual lines and finds an 
outlet in the form magazines and in the school magazine. 
Formal grammar is included in the first three years’ work, 
as it is necessary to have some logical method of presenting 
the structure of the sentence to the pupil. 

The other section of the English syllabus is devoted to 
English literature. Its aim is to present this to the pupils 
as a broad stream, in the hope that they may realize its 
growth and so be prepared to receive modern works wit 
sympathy: to learn to appreciate the excellence of their 
heritage ang be helped in their own expression. 

The first year is concerned with mythology and legend, 
because it is appropriate to the age of the pupils and 
contains so much that makes later work more easily under- 
stood, besides providing material for use in their ow? 
work. In the second year the beginnings of English. 
literature is the theme, and forms the basis for a number 
of readings following the Arthurian legends of the previous 
year through ballads, carols, folk-songs (linked up with 
the history of the folk-dance in which the school is intet- 
ested) to Chaucer, Malory (Morte d'Arthur), Spenser, and 
finally Shakespeare (one play). 

This is followed in the third year by a study of Shakes- 
peare and the development of the drama as the main work. 
Pupils are encouraged to become active members of the 
dramatic society, so as to gain some knowledge of acting 
and become familiar with a wider range of dramatic works. 
These extend from the traditional mummers’ play to plays 
of to-day. A more formal study of the history of English 
literature is also commenced. 

Poetry is given special study in the fourth year. The 
course aims at teaching the pupils how to appreciate poetry 
consciously, to recognize in it beauty of sound, expression, 
and thought, and to receive from it a stimulus to observa- 
tion and imagination. . 

The School Leaving Certificate Examination is taken ™@ 
the fifth year, and the syllabus is therefore that issued by 
the university. 


(Continued on page 381) 
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———=NEW BOOKS IN GEOGRAPHY —— 
A REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


For Higher Certificate and Intermediate Courses 


By L. Dudley Stamp, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.G:S. | 
Part V. Europe and the Mediterranean. With Maps and Diagrams, 6s. 6d. 


Other Parts: 
Part I. The Americas. With 157 Maps. 3s. 6d. Part III. Australia and New Zealand. With 98 Maps. 3s. 
Part II. Africa. 3s. (In preparation.) Part IV. Asia. With 140 Maps and Diagrams. 48. 


THE UNIVERSITY GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
General Editor: L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


AN INTERMEDIATE COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. 


Part I COMMODITIES AND WORLD TRADE. With Maps and Diagrams. 7s. 6d. 
Part II THE ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY of the LEADING COUNTRIES. With Mapsand Diagrams. 12s. 6d. 


THE TRADE OF THE INDIAN OCEAN 


By VERA ANSTEY, B.Sc. (Econ.). With Maps, Diagrams, and Tables. 88. 6d. net. 


PENINSULAR EUROPE 


Some Geographical Peregrinations, Ancient and Modern. By L. W. LYDE, M.A. F.R.GS. 
With Maps. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


ee OF 7 ies EAST YORKSHIRE 
By GEO. G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc., Hon. LL.D. A Study in Agricultural Geography 
(Edin). By S. E. J. BEST, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.RGS. 


Eleventh Edition. Revised and Edited by L. Dudley With a Foreword by C. B. FAWCETT, D.Sc. 


Stamp, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 3 ; 
With Maps and Diagrams. 258. net. With 11 Illustrations, and Graphs and Maps. 16s. 


THE WORLD 


A GENERAL GEOGRAPHY 
By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
English Edition. With 10 Coloured Maps and 404 Diagrams and Illustrations. 5s. 


d. This work is also obtainable in the following special editions : 
AUSTRALASIAN, SOUTH AFRICAN, and INDIAN 


LONGMANS’ GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE BOOKS 
By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc., and ELSA C. STAMP, B.A. 
With Illustrations in the Text, and Squared Paper for Working Examples. 


Part I. Map Reading Exercises. 9d. 
Part II. Climatic Exercises. 9d. 
Part III. Graphical and Regional Exercises. 9d. 


In One Volume. With 76 Maps and Diagrams in the Text. Without Squared Paper. 2s. 


THE NEW AGE GEOGRAPHIES 


By L. Dudley Stamp, B.A., D.Sc., and Elsa C. Stamp, B.A. 


Book I. At Home. Rural Edition. 1s. 6d. Book IIIA. Round the World. 2s. 
Urban Edition. Is. 6d. Book IIIB. More Travels Round the World. 2s. 
Book II. Far Away. Is. 8d. Book IV. Round the British Isles. 2s. 


The authors have tried in this series to present the world as it is, following in general the precepts laid down 
by the Board of Education in the Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers in Elementary Schools. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., cordially invite Teachers to visit their new Showroom at 39 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 4, where all their Educational and other Publications are on view. Hours, 9 to 5; Saturdays, 9 to 12.30. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 
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mwN EW BOOKS IN HISTORY 100m 
AND CIVICS 


ENGLISH PEOPLE OF THE PAST 


An Introduction to Social History 


By M. J. WHICHER, B.A., and R. J. MITCHELL, M.A., B.Litt. 
With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. From Roman Times to A.D. 1399. Vol. II. 1399 to 1603. Vol. III. 1603 to 1832. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By D: W: ROBERTS, B.Sc. (Econ.). 
With ọ Maps and a Graph. 4s. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ECONOMIC ECONOMICS OF MODERN 
INDUSTRY 


An Introduction for Business Students 
By PERCY FORD, B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 


By ALEXANDER GRAY, M.A 
With facsimile Diagram. 5s 


THE GOOD CITIZEN 


\n Introduction to Civics. 
By C. S. S. HIGHAM, M.A. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 2s. 6d. 


An Introductory Survey 


NEWEST EUROPE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
By MARTIN MacLAUGHLIN, M.A By C. S. S. HIGHAM, M.A. 
With Maps. 6s. net Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. With 
A study in which the chief political movements of additional Chapters to 1931. 
Modern Europe are stressed and clearly outlined With 15 Maps. 5s. 


THE MODERN WORLD 


Europe from the French Revolution to the League of Nations. 
By F. S. MARVIN, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND 


Being a Short History of English Politics and Society from the Revolution to Waterloo (1688-1815). 
By SIMON MACCOBY, M.A. 
With 14 Maps. 7s. 6d. net. 


A companion volume to Rayner’s ‘‘ Nineteenth Century England.” Suitable for Higher School 
Certificate Work. 


ENGLAND IN EARLY AND MEDIEVAL TIMES 
(To 1485) 


By ROBERT M. RAYNER, B.A. 
With 11 Maps, including a new Map of Mediaeval London. Probable price 4s. 6d. 


Other Books by the same Author. 


ENGLAND IN TUDOR AND STUART TIMES ENGLAND IN MODERN TIMES, 
1485-1714 1714-1902 
With Maps. 4s. 6d With Maps. 5s. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., cordially invite Teachers to visit their new Showroom at 39 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 4, where all their Educational and other publications are on view. Hours, 9 to 5; Saturday, 9 to 12.30. 
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-NEW BOOKS IN ENGLISH 
A NEW ENGLISH COURSE 


An Introduction to the Art of English Study 
By A. R. MOON, M.A., and G. H. McKAY, B.A. 4s. 


ENGLISH PAPERS FOR PREPARATION OR HOMEWORK 
By GUY BOAS, M.A. Is. 6d. 
` A Key is in preparation and will be published shortly 


Other Works by the same Author 


NEW EXERCISES IN ESSAY | NEW EXERCISES IN PRECIS THE WRITING OF 
WRITING WRITING ENGLISH 
2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 


SENIOR EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR 
By MADGE A. HART, B.A. (Oxon.). 
Paper Covers. Probable Price, 10d. 


PROSE OF TO-DAY CLASS-BOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Selected by the English Association. «*s A descriptive booklet has been prepared and will 
2s. 6d. With Gilt Lettering, 3s. 6d. net. be sent, post free, on application. 


=NEW BOOKS IN MODERN LANGUAGES—— 
A FINANCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL FRENCH READER 


Edited by L. R. GLEED, B.A. 2s. 6d. 


LES MALHEURS DE SOPHIE | TWENTIETH CENTURY FRENCH PROSE 
By Mme. La Comtesse DE SEGUR Edited by FREDERICK C. ROE, M.A., L. és L. 
Abridged and Edited, with an Introduction and eave: 
Vocabulary, by ROBERTA MANSFIELD, B.A. MODERN TALES FROM FRANCE 
With Illustrations. 1s. 6d. | An Anthology of French Humour 
Edited by FREDERICK C. ROE, M.A., L. és L. 
L'ÉPOPÉE DE ROLAND ET DE . 2s. 6d. 
CHARLEMAGNE , 
By W. G. HARTOG, M.A. 2s. LON © MODERN FRENCH PLAYS | 
Edited by F. S. SHEARS, B.D., L. és L., and 


E. CASATI, L. és L. 2s. 6d. each. 


LE JEU DE L'AMOUR ET DE LA MORT.?} 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 


LONGMANS’ SPANISH TEXTS | 
| LA FLEUR MERVEILLEUSE. Pièce en Quatre 
| 


PETRONA AND OTHER STORIES 
By FERNANDO DE ARTEAGA Y PEREIRA 
Edited by E. Allison Peers, M.A. 2s. 

«*» A complete list will be sent on request. 


A GERMAN COURSE 


By F. L. SACK and L. F. THOMPSON 
Part I. A Practical Grammar of the German Language. 2s. 
Part II. A Practical German Reader, with Grammar, Notes, and Exercises. Probable 
price, 38. (In the press.) 
Complete in one volume. Probable price, 4s. 6d. (In the press.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 


Actes, en Vers. By MIGUEL ZAMACOJS. 


KNOCK, OU LE TRIOMPHE DE LA MEDECINE. 
Comédie en Trois Actes. By JULES ROMAINS 
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NEW BOOKS IN SCIENCE oss 


A NEW ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY 


PLANTS AND ANIMALS 


By W. B. JOHNSON, M.A. Nearly Ready. 
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ELEMENTARY TECHNICAL ELECTRICITY THE SPIRIT OF CHEMISTRY 
By LEO T. AGGER, B.E. By ALEXANDER FINDLAY, D.Sc. 
With 149 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
BOOKS ON NATURE STUDY CHEMISTRY IN THE SERVICE OF MAN 7 


By ALEXANDER FINDLAY, D.Sc. 
With Illustrations. 6s. net. 


AMONG THE BIRDS 


AMONG THE INSECTS By S. H. SKAIFE, 
M.Sc., Ph.D 
UNDER THE SEA 


2s. 6d. i each 


For Intermediate and Higher School Certificate Students 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 


By S. G. STARLING, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. 
With Diagrams. 6s. 


NEW BOOKS IN MATHEMATICS mss 
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During each year of the course the pupil builds up an 
anthology of selected poems and prose passages com- 
mitted to memory, and reads a number of works as home 
reading. Care is also taken to ensure that the pupil learns 
to use the library both for school work and private reading. 

Two other subjects are closely related to English in their 
influence on the pupil. They are art and music. In any 
scheme of education that fits the pupil for life they cannot 
be ignored. In both the immediate effect is of less import- 
ance than the potentiality of the training. In art, the 
pupils entering the school are marked for the most part 
by small executive ability and a certain numbness, which 
makes them seem most unpromising. It has been possible 
by a system of teaching of design to afford them mental 
release, with astonishing results. The system may be 
described as a direct building of pattern (with brush only), 
not by repetition of separate finished units, but as a whole, 
the resulting colours and forms being the product of the 
child’s aesthetic judgment. The result is a great increase 
in the pupils’ flow of ideas, and this is developed throughout 
the course until they are able to approach more formal 
design with greater knowledge and perception. The 
design finds an outlet in its application to embroidery, 
decoration of whitewood objects, pottery, batik, block 
printing, potato cuts, lino cuts, book covers, &c., and is a 
source of joy to the pupils. In addition to design, the 
usual sections, object drawing, memory drawing, painting, 
lettering, &c., are included in the syllabus. The pupils are 
made familiar with the works of the masters by colour 
reproductions, and the scheme is being developed in the 
hope that the pupil will leave school with some knowledge, 
appreciation, and perhaps enthusiasm, for this form of 
expression. 

In a similar manner, the music course aims at intro- 
ducing the pupils to the world of music. They become 
familiar with the songs of various periods through the 
examples they sing, and though the time given to the 
subject is very limited, they hear some of the works of the 
masters on the piano and on the gramophone. 

As mentioned before, manual work was supposed to 
occupy a prominent place in the curriculum. This has 
Tesulted in the development of a comprehensive scheme 
taught on the basis of three periods per week throughout 
the course, even to Form VI where possible. Drawing 
forms an important part of the course from beginning to 
end, and, in addition to the more practical part, lessons 
are given on trees, timber and its preparation gnd uses, 
tools, the mechanical principles underlying their action, 
their evolution and historical development. In the first 
year, after learning the names and uses of tools, the pupil 
advances as far as the construction of simple models, &c., 
involving marking off, sawing, and cutting trenches and 
grooves. The next year is a disciplinary year concerned 
Principally with the operations of sawing, planing, chisel- 
ling, and exercises introducing various important joints 
such as rebated butt, half lap, mortice and tenon, to mention 
only three. . Models are made involving these joints. In 
the third year the pupil has greater freedom in his choice 
of models because he has more operations at his command. 
The new work deals with the following operations: fixing, 
pairing, shaping, and finishing off. Metal work is introduced 
at this point, and deals with soldering, filing, screwing 
and tapping, drilling, simple developments in tin, riveting. 
The fourth year is the beginning of the creative period, 
and the pupil is well equipped to undertake the production 
of models, laboratory apparatus, &c., selected for the most 
part by himself. This work continues through the fifth 
year and even to the sixth. Should the subject be presented 
for examination, then the work has to be modified in the 
fifth year to meet the examination syllabus. The variety 
of models made during the course is a guide both to the 
tastes of the pupils and the range of operation used. They 
include: period models of ships; types of bridges, canal 
locks, &c.; models showing the evolution of transport ; 
electric motors, galvanometer, electro-magnets, quadrant 


electrometer; wireless sets, cabinets; large exponential 
horn for gramophone amplifier; anglemeters, theodolite, 
plane table, surveying instruments; rain gauge, anemometer, 
weathervane, thermometer stands; larva cages; stage 
scenery, properties for plays; cupboards, boxes, cases, 
table, bench, workshop fittings; various types of looms 
for simple weaving ; tablet weaving looms; bookbinding 
of periodicals—Model Engineer, Woodworker, Engineering 
Mechanic; presses and tools for bookbinding; simple 
repoussé work—metal raising—trays, finger-plates, &c. 

In place of handwork the girls take domestic science. 
The pupils receive instruction in the subject up to Form 
VI, where possible. The first three years is intended to 
give a general training in domestic science and needlework. 
The remaining years are given to a course in needlework 
and laundrywork or in cookery and dietetics. In either 
case, the course also includes hygiene, physiology, and 
first-aid. When the scheme was devised care was taken 
to use the work of the science course when practicable, and 
subsequent development has been to make the domestic 
science centre self-contained with its own benches, equip- 
ment, &c., so as to emphasize its individuality as a branch 
of the science teaching. . 

Handwork and domestic science, when taken as examina- 
tion subjects, are excellent recommendations for pupils 
anxious to specialize. Butter-making and cheese-making 
are also included in the course, and the pupils usually 
become sufficiently skilled in the former to be able to 
demonstrate at the local agricultural show. 

The science course is an attempt to give a rural bias 
to the subject in the light of the original intention of the 
Education Committee and other factors bearing on the 
teaching of the subject. About one third of the pupils 
are directly concerned with the land, and, indirectly, 
anything savouring of vocational training does not har- 
monize with the school’s function as a secondary school. 
Pupils must not be prevented from entering places of 
higher education in science by undue bias. This, coupled 
with the idea already expressed that the training should 
be broad and cultural, explains the plan of the course. 
The environment of the school is its starting-point with 
soil, plants, animals, man, and their interactions as the 
motif. To treat of these, portions of the sciences—physics, 
chemistry, botany, zoology, &c.—have been selected and 
arranged so as to give a sequence with a culmination first 
in the living organism and then in the countryside (farm and 
garden). In the first year the plant is presented as a living 
thing, and a formal course of four periods per week deals 
with the usual elementary botany. For two more periods 
the pupils work on dual plots on which are to be found 
a collection of plants specially selected to provide material, 
both to illustrate the indoor work and to allow experiments 
of a more practical nature to be carried out. In order to 
make this work more effective, the pupils work on the 
same plot during the second year. Animal life is met on 
the plot, and this is dealt with as a beginning of the study 
of the animal world. 

The indoor course during the second year deals with some 
of the physical properties of matter, and includes measure- 
ment, Archimedes law, fluid pressure, the atmosphere, the 
barometer, &c. 

During the third year the indoor course deals with the 
chemical aspect of matter and the idea of change. In 
addition to the study of the more usual elements and 
compounds, such phenomena as respiration, fermentation, 
and photosynthesis are examined. Simple organic com- 
pounds are also studied. Outdoors, the class moves on to 
a common plot, and takes up the study of soil, plants, and 
animals in relation to each other. The plot is used for 
experiments arising out of the course, such as variety 
trials, examination of yields, control of pests, simple 
manurial experiments. 

A brief study of energy occupies part of the fourth year, 
and then as a culmination the idea of a living organism is 

(Continued on page 384) 
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ENGLISH HISTORY IN A NEW SETTING 


Economic and Social as well as Political and Military 
VOLUME ONE—55 B.C. to A.D. 1485 


By VERNON SIMMS, B.A. 


256 pages 


2s. 6d. 
B- 


Cloth boards 


A PRACTICAL APPROACH TO FRENCH 


ILLUSTRATED 
WITH FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH VOCABULARIES 


By S. A. RICHARDS, M.A. 


BOOK I. 
BOOK II. 


MODERN LANGUAGES, April, 1931 


136 pages. Cloth Boards 
160 pages. Cloth Boards 


is. 6d. 
1s. 9d. 


‘This course, written with an eye to the actual conditions under which most French 
teachers work—large classes and a strictly limited number of teaching periods—is to be 


recommended for its simplicity and competence. 


It aims primarily at imparting a sound 


knowledge of written French, but uses phonetics to ensure satisfactory oral work. The clear 
set-out, bright iliustrations, and moderate price of these handy volumes should ensure them 


a wide circulation.” 


RENARD ET SES CONFRERES 
BEING PART ONE OF LE ROMAN DE 
RENARD 
By L. Chauveau. Edited by I. H. Clarke. 
With Illustrations by the author. 

128 pages. 1s. 9d. Cloth boards 
x) 

ARSENE LUPIN 
GENTLEMAN—CAMBRIOLEUR 
By Maurice Leblanc 
Edited by Dr. W. G. Hartog, M.A. 

128 pages. is. 6d. Cloth boards 
x) 

SCENES PARISIENNES 

By Gabrielle L’Honoré 
Illustrated 
96 pages. Is. 6d. 
x) 


CONTES ET RECITS 


Choisis Parmi la prose du XVIIe Siècle 
jusqu’à nos jours à l'usage des élèves se 
Préparant aux Examens 
Compiled by F. M. Forrest 
208 pages. 2s. Cloth boards, gilt 
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TRANSLATION FROM FRENCH 


For School Certificaté and Matriculation 
Examinations 

By Prof. L. E. Kastner and J. Marks, M.A. 

224 pages. 2s. Cloth boards 


Stiff boards 
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MODERN SCIENCE SERIES 


General Editor : Dr. E. J. HOLMYARD 
NEW VOLUMES 


CHEMICAL CHANGE. By Dennis Brook 
Briggs, M.A., F.I.C. 160 pages. Cloth 
5s. 


boards. 


PROBLEMS IN PRACTICAL PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY. By F. A. Philbrick, B.A. 
160 pages. Cloth boards. 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. By Dr. E. J. Holmyard. With 
Diagrams. 160 pages. Cloth boards. 2s. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM FOR 
BEGINNERS. By W. C. Badcock, M.A., 
and Dr. E. J. Holmyard. With 8 pages of 
Half-tones and 60 Diagrams. 208 pages. 
Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 


HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND FOR BE- 
GINNERS. By F. Barraclough, M.A., and 
Dr. E. J. Holmyard. With 8 pages of 
Half-tones and 98 Diagrams. 224 pages. 
Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. By 
F. Barraclough, M.A., and Dr. E. J. 
Holmyard. With 8 pages of Half-tones and 
92 Diagrams. 224 pages. Cloth aap a 

s. 6d. 
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A SCHOOL ALGEBRA 
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By A. M. BOZMAN, M.A. 
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Complete, with or without Answers 


Or in two Parts, with or without Answers 


480 pages 


As. 6d. 
2s. 6d. each 
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56-page detailed Prospectus post free 
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ILLUSTRATED 
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presented with the knowledge previously gained as a 
background. 

Some types are studied during the fifth year, and an 
attempt is made to show the workings of the inter-relations 
of man, plants, animals, and soil, as illustrated by the 
farm and garden. The course does not hamper the potential 
university student, who would normally remain for two 
more years’ work in his special branches ; it is wide enough 
to be desirable for any ordinary pupil, and it is certainly 
useful to any potential farmer. 

Geography is treated on usual lines, but associated with 
the ordinary work is a special section of a practical nature. 
This is confined to the first three years and was devised 
to assist the pupil to read maps. The first year deals with 
the making of scale drawings of parts of the school grounds, 
orientation of plans, use of base line, inaccessible points, 
heights of trees and structures. The second year deals 
with gradients, profiles, contours. The third year, estima- 
tion of distances, contoured plans, sketch maps, and the 
making of contoured models from ordnance survey maps. 
Such a model of the Tyne Gap is being made to show the 
course of the Roman wall. This is to be used in the history 
course. The school grounds have already been mapped 
and contoured. Just as the study of maps is approached 
through an examination and mapping of the school’s 


| 


environment, so the study of climate begins with the col- 
lection of data of local weather. 

The remaining subjects—mathematics, French, and 
history—are all largely dominated by the university ex- 
amination syllabus. In addition to the ordinary course in 
mathematics, it is possible to draw examples from the 
specialized science work, but this cannot be pressed very 
far without the relation becoming false, although the new 
material has the merit of being much more vital than that 
derived from a question book. History finds an outlet 
in the school’s environment, which is a tract of country 
unusually rich in historical associations; but these can 
only be linked with the main course at intervals. French 
stands alone in the unenviable position of being a failing 
subject in the School Leaving Examination, in virtue of 
the grouping of subjects. This gives the I‘rench master an 
extra heavy burden to carry, which is unfair. Experience 
shows that the greatest proportion of time is required for 
training in translation of English into French. This is 
probably the least useful part of the equipment of a pupil 
whose love of the language might make him wish to 
continue his studies—an excellent example of that 
domination which it is hoped may disappear some day 
si educational experiment will receive a new lease 
of life. 


Checking Calculations 


By A. H. Russert, B.A., Headmaster, East Bristol Central School, Bristol 


NE of the most interesting and valuable branches of 
number manipulation is that which deals with the 
possibility of checking the accuracy of the work without 
having to go over it again. It is often said that we can 
prove subtraction by addition, and multiplication by 
division, but the ‘“‘ checks ” I now refer to have nothing in 
common with “ reverse ’’ processes. 


Every pupil ought to know the use of 9 as a check 
number for proving simple addition, multiplication, and 
division. The principle is simple and the method of appli- 
cation easy. Any number in the decimal scale divided by 
ọ will give the same remainder as the sum of its digits 
divided by 9. Thus 62 will leave 8; 313 will leave 7; 242 
will leave 8, when divided by 9, because the sum of the 
digits in each case adds to those figures. It is easy to see 
that this can be used to check long additions, for the sum 
of the above three numbers will leave 5 as remainder, when 
divided by 9, since 8 + 7 + 8 = 23, and 2 + 3 = 5. I 
check in this way the quarterly totals of all registers. The 
method is that of ‘‘ casting out nines” which has been 
known from early times. 

In checking multiplication by this method there is a 
great saving of time. Since 34652 leaves 2, and 214 
leaves 7, their product, which is 7 41 5 5 2 8, must leave 5, 
that is 2 x 7-9, when nines are cast out. In the case 
of division the remainders, or ‘‘ Check Figures ” as they 
are called, must be dealt with in the same way as the 
“ reverse ” process. That is, the C.F’s of the divisor and 
quotient must be multiplied and the actual remainder of 
the sum added, and the C.F. of the result will be the same 
as the C.F. of the dividend. For example, 5638 + 2 3 
is 2 4 5 and remainder 3. The check is: C.F. of 23 = 5; 
of 245iS 2; 5 X 2 leaves 1, which, added to the original 
remainder 3, makes 4. This must equal the C.F. of 5 6 3 8, 
which is 4, as required. To cast out nines, as stated above, 
merely add the digits and deduct nines as you go along. 


The value of 9 as a Check Number is strictly limited to 
the simple processes. Not only that, but it does not detect 
the transposition of figures that is a common cause of 
error in arithmetical work. I therefore recommend the 
adoption of “ rr” as a more suitable check number, 
not only because it detects all transpositions that are 


likely to occur, but also because it can be extended to 
deal with the ordinary compound rules. 


CASTING OUT ELEVENS 

Teachers are often not quite sure how to cast out 
elevens, even from ordinary numbers in the decimal 
notation, and many of the textbooks that include it 
are not very clear in their expositions. It is, of course, 
easy to divide the number through by 11 to find the 
remainder, but a much quicker method is required in 
practice. The remainder can be found in either of the 
following ways: 

1. The digits are to be regarded as in “odd” and 
“even” places, the extreme right-hand figure being 
“odd.” The sum of the digits in the even places is then 
deducted from the sum of the digits in the odd places, 
the latter being increased by 11 if necessary, and the 
sum of the even place digits decreased by elevens. Thus 
in the case of 5738294, the digits 4, 2, 3, and 5 are 
in the odd places, and their sum is 14; the digits 9, 8, and 
7 are in the even places, and their sum is 24. The 24 can be 
reduced to 2 by taking out 11’s, and the 14 to 3, giving 
2 from 3, leaving 1 as the check figure of the complete number. 

Or (2) we can start from the extreme left and subtract 
each digit from the one following, increasing the latter by 
Ir when necessary. In the above case, the work is: 5 
from 7 leaves 2; from 3 leaves 1; from 8 leaves 7; from 
2, that is 13, leaves 6; from g leaves 3; from 4 leaves 1I. 

In practice the work takes not more than a second or 
so, and a little experience will soon show which is the 
better method to use. 

The check figures are used in exactly the same way as 
in the case of ‘‘ casting out nines.” 

Examples may be set out as follows : 


Addition. 
5643 C.F. o 
276 55 I 
4538 » 6 
694 » 1) 
II1I51 op» 8 


(Continued on page 386) 
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M°Dougall’s 
CENTURIES OF SONG 


By R. S. THATCHER, M.A., Mus.Doc. (Oxon.), 
Director of Music at Harrow School 


A NEW SONG BOOK JUST ISSUED “ Easily the best collection I have seen.”—A Music Master 


76 Songs, Carols, Rounds, and Catches in Staff Notation 
80 Pages. Paper Cover, 10d., Limp Cloth, 1s. Piano Edition, 8s. net. By post, 8s. 6d. 
“ As a book for massed singing it could hardly y bettered, and the voice part is amazingly moderate in price.” —The Journal of Education. 


INTRODUCTORY PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. | : 
For Forms I, I, and II. 104 Pages. Limp Cloth. 1s. 6d. 


“This i is a most original book! It has the supreme merit of humour, and the writer who can infuse humour into spelling, grammar 
punctuation, and letter writing deserves to be a best seller. The fact that cries aloud from every page is that the writer understands child 
A crab le a ee ” and is able to serve up the dry bones of English with such delightful sauce of humour that the children devour them 

with avidity.. 


Dr. ALLAN’S Other Volumes are Equally Attractive, Interesting, Challenging— and Educative. 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH. For FORMS III and IV. 128 Pages. 1s. 9d. 
ADVANCED PRACTICAL ENGLISH. For FORMS IV, V, and VI. 192 Pages, 2s. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 


The grammatical terms employed are in substantial agreement with the recommendations of the Committee 
on Grammatical Terminology. The author has gleaned many useful hints from the Memoranda of the Assistant 
Masters’ Association on the Teaching of English and from the various reports of the Board of Education 


232 Pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. In Two Parts. Limp Cloth. Each 1s. 6d. 


A MODERN SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


By A. MACGREGOR, M.A., and J. W. FULTON, M.A., B.Sc., 
Head of Mathematical Dept., Ladies’ College, Edinburgh: 


On New Sequence lines. Many Research Exercises. pet a formal proofs. Encourages pupils to discover geometrical 
truths tor themselves. 
Plane Geometry, Part |, 1s. 9d. ; Part 2, 2s.; Together, 3s. 6d. ; Part 3, 2s. ; Parts 1-3, 4s. 6d. 
Solid Geometry, Part 4, 2s. ; Four books in one Volume, 6s 


THE MARCH OF HISTORY 


The Splendid New Series which identifies itself with the most Modern Ideas on Historical Teaching—the 
Human Interest—the Lives of the People—the Environment in which they lived down the ages. Every book 
is profusely illustrated from contemporary sources and by specially drawn illustrations. 


FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE END OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES 
By E. H. DANCE, M.A., ` 
Senior Scholar, Homar School of History, Manchester, 
Senior History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 
240 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 4d. 


THE END OF THE 17th CENTURY TO THE 
EARLY 19th CENTURY, 1689 to 1832 
By W. H. McHAFFIE, M.A., Hons. (Oxon.), F.R.HistS. 
256 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 9d. 


THE EARLY 19th CENTURY TO THE 


THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE END OF THE ; PRESENT DAY, 1832 to 1931 (with Retrospect 
: 17th CENTUR 1760 to 1832) 
By F. T. FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and C. M. MARTIN, M.A. By A. BIRNIE, M.A., o 
(Oxon.). Lecturer in Economic History, Edinburgh University. 
240 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 262 pages. Cloth Boards. 3e. 


A REVIEW BOOK—from Early Dawn of British History to Date 
By G. S. MAXTON, M.A., and E. H. DANCE, M.A. 
336 pages. Cloth Boards. 3s. 3d. (Ready about July.) 
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In the answer 6 from 3, that is from 14, leaves 8. 


Multiplication. 
47359 C.F. ae. 
247 » 5 = 9 
11697673 » 9 
Division. 
51638 — 39. 


Answer I 3 2 4, rem. 2. 
C.F.of 39 = 6; 0f 1324 = 4; 6 X 4 + 2 leaves 4. 
C.F. of 51638 = 4. Q.E.D. 

A pplication to other rules. 

An obvious extension of the use of 11 as a check number 
is to work in feet and inches. To find the check figures of 
such quantities we merely add the feet and inches and 
deduct elevens. Thus 5 ft. 3 in. has C.F. 8; g ft. 10 in. 
has C.F. 8; 13 ft. 5 in. has C.F. 7. 

Consequently a rectangle 5 ft. 3 in. by 13 ft. 5 in. will 
have an area whose C.F. will be 8 x 7 less a multiple of 
11 (in this case 55), leaving 1. The area is 70 sq. ft. 63 sq. in., 
from which we get 4 + 8, leaving 1 as required. Similarly, 
the accuracy of work in cubic feet and inches can be 
tested, for the result must give a C.F. equal to the product 
of the separate C.F’s. Thus 2 ft. 5 in. by 7 ft. 1 in. by 
4 ft. 3 in. will give a volume whose C.F. will be 7 x 8 x 7, 
which leaves 7. (Since 7 x 8 leaves 1; and 1 x 7= 7.) 
The volume is 72 cubic ft. 1,299 cubic in., the C.F. of which 
is6 + I = 7. 

Money Calculations. 

This same check can be used in all money calculations. 
Since 1s. + I1 leaves I, 5s. + II leaves 5, &c. Therefore 
5s. 4d. will leave 9. It is only necessary to add the 
shillings and pence to find their C.F. 

For the pounds an adjustment has to be made, since 
20s. — by 11 leaves 9. We can do this in one of the follow- 
ing ways: (1) Subtract from 11 and double. Thus £8 will 
leave C.F. 6. (2) Double and then subtract from 11. Thus 
£3 has C.F. 5. (3) Multiply by 9 and then deduct elevens. 
We can now find the C.F. of any amount of money. 

£25 has C.F. 5; £37 has C.F. 3; £53 has C.F. 4. 
£7 13s. 5d. has C.F. 4. (8 + 2 + 5.) 

£23 17s. 2d. has C.F. 6. (9 + 6 + 2.) 

£50 19s. tod. has C.F. 6. (10 + 8 + 10.) 


Therefore the answer of £7 13s. 5d. multiplied by 37 will 
have a C.F. 5, since the C.F. of the money is 4 and of the 
multiplier is 4, and 4 times 4 less 11 equals 5. The answer 
is £283 16s. 5d., which has C.F.6+5+5 = 5. Q.E.D. 
In like manner £23 17s. 2d. multiplied by 239 will have 
C.F. 4, since the C.F. of the money is 6, and of 239 is 8, 
and 6 times 8 leaves 4 when divided by 11. The answer is 
£5,702 2s. 10d., which has C.F. 3+ 2 + 10 = 4, as 
required. 

It is obvious that this check takes only a fraction of the 
time required for going over the whole of the work again. 

For the fractional values łd., }d., and jd. the C.F’s to 
the base 11 are 6, 3, and 9 respectively, since we are really 
working in the duodecimal system. 

This method can also be used for checking money tots. 
It is recommended that a special column be ruled for 
check figures, and then the total of the C.F’s will give the 
same result as the C.F. of the final total of money. 

The work might appear as follows : 


£ s.d. CF. 

9 7 6 6 (4 + 7 + 6) 

24 13 24 6 (7+2+24 6) 
37 18 9 8 (3 + 7+ 9) 

71 19 5 9 tE bor 0) 


Compound Practice. 


Work in compound practice can also be checked by the 
method of casting out elevens. The expert will discover 


that he can work to any base, whether tons, cwts., qrs., 

or lb. with equal facility, but to begin with it is perhaps 

best to work to the lb. base. Hence 1 ton, or 2,240 lb., 

has C.F. 7; 1 cwt., or 112 lb., will have C.F. 2; and 

I qr., or 28 lb., will have C.F. 6. If these C.F’s are placed 

over their respective columns and used as multipliers the 

complete Check Figures will be found quite easily. Thus: 
7 2 6 

tons cwts. = qrs. Ib. 

24 15 I 10 


Now take out elevens when possible and multiply the 
remainders by the figure given above, again taking out 
eleven when possible, and we shall have the following 
results: 3 + 8 + 6 + 10, which gives a final C.F. of 5 
when elevens are again taken out. I give a few further 


examples : 
7 2 6 
tons cwts. qrs. lb. C.F. 
5 3 I 7 (2+6+6+7) 10 
14 12 2 15 (10+2+ 12+4 4). 6 
15 13 3 I (Go 4 ee eet) OF 
I I I I (7 +2+ 6+ 1) 5 


These Check Figures can be used in conjunction with 
the C.F’s of money or of ordinary numbers. Thus the 
first quantity multiplied by g would give a quantity with 
C.F. 2, since 10 x 9 leaves 2 when divided by 11. If we 
found the price of the second quantity at 5d. per Ib. the 
answer would have the C.F. 8, since 6 x 5 = 30, which 
leaves 8 when elevens are cast out. Similarly 8 tons 13 cwts 
2 qrs. 12 Ib. at 44d. per lb. will give an answer with C.F. 4, 
since the C.F. of the weight is 7 and of the cost is 10. 
Answer £364 11s. 6d. C.F.9 +04 6 = 4. 

If the price per quarter is given, multiply its C.F. by 
2 to get the C.F. of the cost per Ib. 

If the cost per cwt. is given, multiply its C.F. by 6 to 
get the C.F. of the cost per Ib. 

If the cost per ton is given, multiply its C.F. by 8 to 
get the C.F. per Ib. 

These multipliers are found by considerirg the C.F's of 
the fractional values of 4, $, and 4 respectively. No 
examination of this matter would be ccmplete which 
did not include fractions, which are indeed the key to the 
whole matter. With 11 as check number, fractions have 
the following Check Figures : 


4 has C.F. 6, while 4 has C.F. 5 
4 29 oo 2, 2» $ o> >» 9 
$ 29 Le 4, oD + 29 >» I 
ec II 
b» n» 
Bon on 7 


Notice how all these fractions are coupled. With unity 
as numerator, the denominator multiplied by its C.F. } 
always one greater than a multiple of eleven. 

All fractions can be reduced to an equivalent form ty 
taking out elevens from numerator and denominator. 
Thus ł is equivalent to 4 which equals }, and has C.F. 6.; 
# is equivalent to § which equals }, and has C.F. 9. Hence 
the sum of these two fractions will have a C.F. of 4 (6 + 9 
leaves 4), while their product will have a C.F. of 10, since 
6 xg + II leaves 10. It does not matter how complicated 
the fractions may be, they will all yield to this check. 
There is only one difficulty, and that is when one of the 
numbers is an exact multiple of 11, in which case the 
C.F is indeterminate. ` 

The more this matter is investigated the more interesting 
it will appear. Eleven may have certain drawbacks in various 
connexions, and then the use of such check numbers 4s 
13, 17, and 19 may be recommended, but for the teacher 
and for the ordinary clerk, 11 is an excellent intro- 
duction to a branch of arithmetic which is practically 
unknown to the great majority of the profession as well 
as neglected by most mathematicians. 
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PITMAN’S LATEST BOOKS 


Just Published 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


By L. BRETTLE, M.A. (Oxon.), B.Litt., F.R.G.S. 


This new textbook presents an original study of the social and economic aspects of Geography, and contains much 
hitherto unpublished material and concise information drawn from authoritative British and foreign sources. It is, 
in effect, a synopsis in Maps, Pictures, Statistics, Diagrams, and Letterpress. Used in conjunction with a reliable 
atlas, the book is admirable for study by candidates preparing for papers of the standard of Higher Certificate and 
similar examinations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 460 pages, with 182 illustrations, maps, diagrams, &c. ros. 6d. net. 


AN INTERMEDIATE GEOMETRY 


By G. W. SPRIGGS, M.Sc., F.C.P., and R. F. WARD, B.A. 


This is an important textbook for Post-Matriculation students up to the standard of the Higher Certificate of the 
various examining bodies. Volume I approaches modern geometry from the point of view of the student who is 
thoroughly conversant with the elementary applications, while Volume II pursues the subject to the more advanced 
stage required by the specialist and examination candidate. Both volumes are remarkable for their lucidity and fresh- 
ness of treatment, while maintaining a direct link between the elementary textbook and the academic treatise. In 
two vols., each demy 8vo, cloth. Vol. I, 224 pages, 48. 6d. With Answers, $s. Vol. II, 198 pages, including Answers, 
4s. 6d. 


a AN OUTLINE OF BRITISH 
New & Authoritative ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Handbooks By H. R. EXELBY, M.A. 
———————————e A general pedir of British Economic History from the earliest times down 
to the present day. The book will be found particularly suitable as a text- 
DRAWING AND book for students preparing for the School Certificate Examination in 
DESIGN Economic History. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 216 pages, with maps and illus- 
By SAMUEL CLEGG. trations. 38. 


With Forewords by Sir 


Ne AEL A GENERAL COOKERY BOOK 


SADLER. By BEATRICE CLAY, M.B.E. 


Th ised and enlarged . ; 
iton of this important book An interesting and well-arranged textbook of Cookery for students up to 


now covers a four years’ con- School Certificate standard. Particular attention is given to food values, 
tinuous course of Drawing and retention of vitamins, and other important processes of modern cookery. 


Designing up to School Certifi- 
Re Sta. | Crow io. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 308 pages. 3s. 6d. 


2638 pages, with 19 colour plates, 


Second Edition 168. net. FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCIENCE 
THE THEORY OF STUDENTS 


PICTORIAL ART By PETER GRAY, B.Sc., A.R.CS. 
By H. W. HARRISON. A valuable textbook for science students who are preparing for the advanced 
With a Foreword by W. L. examinations where an ability to translate passages from the French scientists 
WYLLIE, R.A. is essential. Will be found uscful in building up a vocabulary of French 


A guide to the study of Light, 
Colour, Composition, and Per- 


technical terms. Crown 8vo, cloth, 124 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 
spective. Illustrated. 116 pages. 
5s. net. 


TEST PAPERS IN TRIGONOMETRY 
WOOD AND METAL AND CALCULUS 


By A. E. LEESON, B.Sc. By J. J. WALTON, M.A., B.Sc. 

Eng. ae The latest addition to the already well-known and popular series of Test 
T t e hei eT Pei Papers for prospective School Certificate candidates. Demy 8vo, limp 
metal work, designed to develop cloth, 28. With Answers, 28s. 6d. With Points Essential to Answers, 4s. 


skill in the use of tools. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 200 pages, with 43 


plates. 58. net. c. Fuli details of any of the above textbooks will be sent post free 
Full details tost free. on request, and applications for specimen copies will be 
considered. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. kingsway, LONDON, 


W.C. 2 
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The Futility of Full Inspections 


By Marion CLeEEvE, Author of “ Fire Kindleth Fire ” 


HE use of the adjective full to describe a certain kind 
of Board of Education inspection has apparently 
come to stay, and, even now, may have attained to the 
dignity of a technical term. But it is neither apposite nor 
well chosen. In our school days we were given to under- 
stand that full belonged to that class of adjectives which 
stand for qualities already carried to their fullest extent, 
and which cannot therefore be varied in degree. It is 
here that our objection to the use of full to describe that 
special type of inspection comes in. For, as every one who 
has survived more than one “‘ full inspection ’’ knows, they 
certainly vary in fullness. About a dozen years ago, a story 
was current to the effect that a certain headmaster or head- 
mistress, on being asked what was kept in a certain large 
cupboard, replied: ‘‘The bones of those whom I have 
murdered in a fit of anger.” The query, coming at the 
end of a very full inspection, was in the nature of the last 
straw. After this lapse of time, the story sounds too true 
to nature to be true to fact, but it illustrates what we mean 
by fullness of inspection—a quality which varies according 
to circumstances too delicate for us to dilate upon. 

As this article is intended to be an elaboration of the 
theory that. the fuller the inspection, the move futile the 
inspection, it now becomes necessary to examine into the 
use of the word futile, for which, of course, the writer is 
responsible. Frankly, it is the best that occurs to us. 
We use it as a pis aller, and it is not our fault that a word 
should exist which is so faulty. For (again to grammar) 
futility, an abstract noun, should express a quality which 
has been abstracted from something, action or process, 
which is futile. But is there any such action or process ? 
Beating the air is our proverbial example of labour in vain. 
But beating the air is certainly not futile or barren of 
result. Without having experimented personally, we feel 
sure that a health crank, or physical-culture fiend, would 
wrest benefit from the process which might usefully 
replace those physical jerks, waftings of arms and legs, 
which he practises in the bathroom or, if he be of the un- 
ashamed type, on the back lawn when “ no one is about.” 
Sisyphus rolling a stone up a hill on which the laws of 
gravitation will never allow it to come to rest, is spared all 
the ills which lie in wait for those engaged in more seden- 
tary occupations, and it is conceivable that religious 
fanatics, with sins on their consciences, would welcome 
such chastisement as good for the soul. Thus may it be 
with full inspections, although, speaking from the ranks 
of the inspected, we do not believe that anything in the 
nature of spiritual benefit results from full inspections, 
unless—it is not fair to argue one-sidedly—the inspectors 
may occasionally be aware of such a desirable outcome 
Etymologically, futility is associated with the pouring of 
water into a leaking vessel, but we ourselves have known 
small boys who love the splash and gurgle of water, delight 
in drippings, and revel in puddles. Nothing that gives a 
child delight may justly be described as futile. No. The 
pouring of water into a leaking vessel is only futile if the 
aim of the action is to fill that vessel. In the same way 
full inspections have many by-products, but are futile 
because they do not fulfil their purpose—which is to gain 
an accurate knowledge of the inspected schools. 

The cause of the failure is the variability of the human 
factor. No two heads of schools react alike to the pre- 
liminary notice of a full inspection. One will think it 
right to “ make the best of ourselves ” on such an occa- 
sion, and set to work to do so, even to the point of 
elaboration. Others keep the usual tenor of their way, 
either because they shrink from anything akin to self- 
display or abhor what seems like window-dressing. The 
staffs will follow suit and the pupils are affected by these 
attitudes. There is a great difference between a studied 
photograph and a snapshot. To find out to which of these 


, 


two classes the school belongs is the first problem to be 
solved by the team of inspectors, and a wiser than Solomon 
is required for such a delicate task. It is well if the second 
class be not confused with the first. The same diffculty 
persists during the inspection itself. Some teachers are 
more sensitive and nervous than others. We venture to 
assert that stolidity scores heavily in the majority of inspec- 
tions. Yet stolidity and self-complacency are not always 
an advantage to a teacher in his normal dealings with his 
pupils. An open mind, quick to learn from experience, 
and that special sensitiveness to what is in the mind of 
others, are among the basic qualities of a “ born teacher.” 
It is a wise inspector who is able to assign values—to 
credit here, to debit there. Neither staff nor pupils are 
quite normal during a full inspection. 

The resultant errors of judgment are, perhaps, not very 
important. Those who have experience of inspectonal 
reports on full inspections know how little apparent 
difference there is between a good report and a bad one— 
at any rate, to the inexperienced eye. One needs to read 
between the lines and to realize that a recommendation 
may imply a condemnation. Much virtue in an “if,” 
and a strong smell of something that isn’t there. Out- 
spokenness is almost a synonym for indiscretion, and 
inspectors have to be discreet. Nothing would ever con- 
vince me that an inspector’s lot is a happy one. Discretion 
is too closely allied to repression to be either healthy or 
pleasant. To speak one’s mind—the whole truth—is 4 
forbidden joy to an inspector in his public and official 
capacity. If the report called a spade a spade, it would be 
a much more useful document and full inspections might 
come to be effective. But the by-products of direct speech 
are too doubtfully beneficial. 

Few heads of secondary schools would not bear willing 
witness to the great value of the services of H.M.I. His 
rôle is unique. He has something which is, in the nature 
of things, very difficult for a head to gain except 
through an intermediary—an up-to-date knowledge 
of the methods, experiments, standards, and results 
of other schools. In a certain sense, he picks the brains 
of one school for the benefit of other schools. It follows 
therefore that, ceteris paribus, his criticism will be in- 
telligent, his opinion well-founded, his advice reliable. 
His visits, especially in the case of those who are stranded 
in the land of Philistia and are under no delusion as to 
their own capabilities, will provide an antidote to that 
narrowing of outlook which is the inevitable effect of an 
intense preoccupation in a limited sphere. It is a lifting 
of anxiety from tired shoulders for a classically-minded 
headmistress to have a second opinion on the work of her 
senior science mistress just completing her probationary 
year, and the keen master in charge of the mathematical 
side of a school in a somewhat remote district, may be 
made keener by knowing what has been done in similar 
circumstances elsewhere. For routine has a sagging effect 
on all but the very elect, and teaching in real life differs 
from what the college tutors seemed to think. There 15 
often a real slump in teaching ideals during the first two 
or three years of practical experience and a touch of H.M.I. 
may counteract this. l 

Inspectors vary in value as we all know. There 1S 
the unforthcoming specimen who seldom emits an 
opinion and, when it at last emerges, promptly qualifies 
it with some such expression as “for what it’s worth,” 
and, at the other end of the scale, the meticulous 
inspectress whose real generosity of heart is not appre- 
ciated until she has betaken herself elsewhere. But if 
the visiting H.M.I. is both wise and zealous it is good 
policy to let him “ come in without knocking,” make 
him or her free of the building, so that during his sojourn 

(Continued on page 390) 
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in the school he may “ inspect ” where he feels, or knows, 
there is a necessity for stimulation or readjustment, the 
school routine remaining undisturbed by his presence. 
In this way the real trend of the school, the temper of 
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' children and teachers, the point of view of the head, will 
_ be made plain to him and, in the course of time, he will 


come to have an accurate knowledge of it—fersonnel, 
tone, curriculum. 


Personal Paragraphs 


Miss HELEN Marion WopDEHOUSE, who is to succeed 
Miss E. H. Major, C.B.E., as Mistress of Girton in October 
next, has been Professor of Education in the University 
of Bristol for the last 12 years. Miss Wodehouse, who 
is now 50 years of age, went to Girton as a scholar from 
Notting Hill School in 1808. She took the Mathematical 
Tripos, Part I, in 1901, and the Moral Science Tripos, Part I 
(Class 1, Division 1) in 1902. From 1903 to 1911 she was 
Lecturer in Philosophy at the University of Birmingham, 
where she obtained the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
She then became the first Principal of Bingley Training 
College, and in 1919 accepted her present appointment at 
Bristol. Recently she has held an exchange professorship 
in the University of Iowa. She has written largely, her books 
cluding ‘‘ The Logic of Will,” “ The Presentation of 
Reality,” ‘‘ A Survey of the History of Education,” ‘ The 
Scripture Lesson in the Elementary School,” and two 
volumes of lay sermons entitled ‘‘ Nights and Days ” and 
‘* God the Prisoner.” 

* + + 

Two members of the staff of Dulwich College have been 
appointed to headmasterships: Mr. L. T. Brown to 
Longton Hill School, Staffordshire, and Mr. M. Marples to 
Bideford Grammar School. Mr. Brown, an old pupil 
of Haberdashers’ Aske’s School, Hatcham, graduated with 
a first class in the Mod. and Med. Languages Tripos from 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. He has had teaching experi- 
ence at his former school and at Sir Thomas Rich’s School, 
Gloucester. Mr. Marples was educated at St. Bee’s School 
and Exeter College, Oxford. He graduated with a second 
class in Lit. Hum., and was a member of the staff at 
St. John’s School, Leatherhead, prior to appointment to 
Dulwich. 

* k * 

Mr. W. W. VAUGHAN, M.V.O., has been elected Chairman 
of the Committee of the Conference of Educational Asso- 
ciations in the stead of Prof. J. E. G. de Montmorency, 
who has resigned owing to increasing pressure of work. 
I find, to my regret, that in the last issue of the Journal, in 
these columns, in paying tribute to Mr. Vaughan’s work at 
Rugby, he was stated to have succeeded the present Bishop 
of London. This was obviously an error for Dr. David, the 
present Bishop of Liverpool: 

k * * 

Mr. H. B. Watson, at present Assistant Education 
Officer in Birmingham, has been appointed Director of 
Education to Southend-on-Sea. Mr. Watson was educated 
at Leeds Grammar School and Trinity College, Oxford, 
and took his M.A. in 1919. He was an assistant master of 
Leeds Grammar School from 1919 to 1920, and then served 
as Technical Officer under the Leeds local education 
authority to 1924. In 1924 he became Assistant Director 
of Education in Nottinghamshire; he has been at Bir- 
mingham since 1927. 

* * * 

THE centenary of Miss Dorothea Beale, Founder of 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College and pioneer of women’s 
education, is to be celebrated at Oxford this month and at 
Cheltenham in July. It is announced that Messrs. E. J. 
Burrow & Co. (Cheltenham) are publishing, shortly, a life 
of Miss Beale written by Miss F. Cicely Steadman, who has 
been a member of Cheltenham Ladies’ College for forty- 
two years. 

k * * 

Dr. C. R. McGREGOR WILLIiaMs is to be the first Head- 

master of the new County School for Boys which will be 


opened at Sidcup in September next. Dr. McGregor 
Williams was Headmaster of Uckfield Grammar School 
until its closure a few months ago, and his previous teaching 
experience includes masterships at the Liverpool Collegiate 
School, Lincoln School, and the Varndean School at 
Brighton. Dr. Williams graduated in the University of 
Wales from University College, Cardiff, with Hons. in 
Modern Languages. He was awarded his Doctorate at the 
Univeritsy of Paris in 1926. 
$% * * 

Dr. THomMas JESSE Jones, the well-known Welsh- 
American educationist and Secretary of the important 
Phelps Stokes Fund of New York, has had a busy three 
months in South Africa, where he has been lecturing on 
educational subjects and studying the native problem, in 
which he is so actively interested. News that has just 
been received of his programme is reassuring evidence 
that he has fully recovered the serious attack of appendi- 
citis he had last winter which caused his friends such 
anxiety. He has had to abandon, however, his plans to 
include East Africa in his itinerary, for he has been pressed 
to give further attention to matters in South Africa and 
in Rhodesia, where he spent most of last month. He is 
expected at Durban on June 4, and intends visiting England 
before returning to New York. 

* k * 


THE Secretary of State for Scotland, as Vice-President 
of the Committee of Council on Education in Scotland, 
has appointed Mr. E. Ward, at present Keeper of the Art 
and Ethnographical Department of the Royal Scottish 
Museum, to be Director of the Museum in succession to 
Mr. A. O. Curle, C.V.O., who has retired from the public 
service. 

* * * 

Mr. G. E. Harpine, Vice-Principal and Lecturer in 
Education and History at Government Training College, 
Colombo, retired in April last after fifteen years’ service. 
He took his B.D. degree at London in 1926 when on leave, 
and obtained Hons. in 1928 in Colombo. His retirement 
will be deeply regretted by past and present students and 
staff. Apart from his professional duties he was keenly 
interested in theology, though he remained a layman. 
He was also Founder, and Secretary, up to the time of 
his retirement, of the Colombo Historical Association. 

* + * 

THE University of Dublin has recently suffered serious loss 
by the deaths of two of its most prominent members. 
Lord Glenavy, the Vice-Chancellor of the University, was 
formerly oneof its representativesin the Imperial Parliament. 
He was a prominent and distinguished figure in University 
life, constant in attendance at its principal functions, and 
invaluable to its government for his ability and knowledge. 
His powers of cogent and lucid speech were often asked and 
seldom refused : he will be missed not only in the Senate, but 
also in many societies and clubs, and particularly in the 
College Historical Society. The choice of his successor as 
Vice-Chancellor will be a matter of much difficulty. Mr. E. P. 
Culverwell, who died on April 17, was a Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College. He was a distinguished mathematician, 
and for ten years Professor of Education. Of acute mind 
and original thought, he was keenly and practically inter- 
ested in political and social questions. His death leaves 
a vacancy on the Board of the College, to which Dr. G. W. 
Mooney, Regius Professor of Greek, is next in succession. 


ONLOOKER. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 


By J. HuLLAH Brown 
ELEMENTARY WATER- 
COLOUR PAINTING 


Containing an Outline Drawing® and 6 full- 

e Illustrations in Colour, including guides 

or gradation of colour, colour washes, mix'ng 
of colours, &c. 


Demy 8vo. Price 2a. 6d. net. 


e (Large size outline drawings may be 
obtained separately in packets of 3. Price 
6d. per packet.) 


By G. H. REED, M.A.: 
A BOOK OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


Small crown 4to. 32 pages. 8 full-page and 
60 smaller Illustrations. Price Is.t 
A rapid survey of Architecture in an inter- 
esting and attractive way. The left-hand 
pages are devoted mainly to the story of 
Architecture from the days of the early 
Greeks down to the present day. The right- 
hand pages contain sketches and notes. 


By ANNE KNOX ARTHUR 


AN EMBROIDERY BOOK 


Containing 16 full-page Illustrations, of 
which 8 are in Colour, and 71 Line Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Square ony 8vo. 

Price 6s. net. 
The book, although not a technical manual 
for experts, should be valuable to students and 
teachers in Continuation Classes and Evening 
Schools. The plates are illustrative of many 
charmingly simple pieces of embroidery, 
wherein the designer has also been the 
executant. 


black and white 


PEEPS AT ARTS AND 
CRAFTS 


Containing full-page Illustrations a Colour and in 
ce 


Recently Published 
By WALTER HIGGINS 


A SECOND BOOK 
PATTERN DESIGN 


With Notes on Construction and Development 
and the Application of Design to Craftwork 


Small crown 4to. 32 pages, including 15 pages of 
patterns and designs. Price is.t 


The chief consideration is the student's own efforts 
in pattern design. To aid i 
simple, clear directions are given as to the “ setting- 
out ” of designs and as to the development of the 
pattern along sound and natural lines. 


PEEPS AT ARCHITECTURE 


Containing full-page illustrations in Colour and small 
Illustrations in black and white. 


t Also an edition in boards, 


quarter canyes: Price 
1s. 6d. each. 


By B. HARGREAVES, A.R.C.A. 
A FIRST BOOK OF 
PATTERN DESIGN 


28. 6d. net With some examples of historic craftwork. 
ail ‘ Small crown 4to. 32 pages, including 15 
pages of Patterns and Designs. Price 1s.f 


Border Designs.—Elementary, Angular or 
Zigzag, Undulated, Examples of Undulated, 
Fretted, Interlacing. 


Patterns.—Check or Draughtboard, Diaper, 
Counterchange, Inter hangt, Geometrical 
(Circular, Semicircular), Spotķand Sprig, 
All-over, Stripe. 


By MURIEL ASPRAY, A.R.C.A. 
A BOOK OF DESIGNS 
FOR CRAFTWORK 


Small crown 4to. 32 pages of Historical 

Designs. Price Is.f 
The plates of designs are mostly adaptations 
from original embroideries of various periods 
and countries in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, and may be 
used for craftwork of all kinds. 


in that particular, 


By J. K. ROBERTSON and 


A. FIELD 
A BOOK OF LETTERING 
Small crown 4to. Price Is.+ 


A special feature of the book is the choice of 
many alphabets for definite application in the 
various arts and crafts. The value of the book 
for use in schools is considerably enhanced by 
the historical introduction the notes on 
the practical application of each alphabet. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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FOYLOPHONE FRENCH COURSE 
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Invaluable and Inexpensive 


Aid in the Teaching of French 
through Gramophone Records 


because it is a complete electrically-recorded French Course, electric 
recording being the sole means by which true reproduction of the all- 
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There are three voices—two men and one lady. Complete in thirteen 
12-in. double-sided Records, in album, and comprehensive Textbook. 
In use in over 1,500 leading schools. 


Complete £2 ZS. only 


Permit us to send you the Foylophone French Course on approval for 
ten days. (Quote Offer F.J.E.) In any case send for descriptive Leaflet 
F.J.E., which gives full particulars. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WALES PRESS BOARD 


CARDIFF 


A NEW SONG BOOK (LLYFR CANU 


NEWYDD) Parts 1 and 2 


These parts contain songs (bilingual) selected by the National 
Council of Music for School and general use. Staff and Sol-fa, together 
with companion melodies. 

MELODY EDITION. Price 6d. 

HARMONY EDITION. Price 3s. 6d. (postage 4d.). 
String parts for Part 2 only, price 1s. 6d. per part. 


RHYTHM AND METRE. By THOMAS TAIG, M.A. 


A comprehensive study addressed to the scholar and to the practical 
student. Teachers of elocution, of music, and of rhythmic dancing 
will find this book both provocative and stimulating. Price 5s. 
(postage 3d.). 


LLYFRAU DARLLEN PRIFYSGOL CYMRU 


The first book has just appeared and it is proposed to issue further 
volumes as soon as possible. Specially written for use in schools, 
containing suitable lessons and exercises. Illustrated. Price Is. 6d. 


CYFROLAU NEWYDD YNG NGHYFRES Y BRIFYSGOL 
A'R WERIN. PRIS 2s. 6d. yr un. 


DATBLYGIAD YR IAITH GYMRAEG 


By Prof. HENRY LEWIS, M.A. 
Contains chapters on y Frythoneg.Cystrawen, adeiladu'r Gymraeg, &c. 


CYMRU A’I PHOBL 


By IORWERTH C. PEATE, M.A. 
Contains chapters on Daear Cymru, Ei Hinsawdd a’i Hamaethydd- 
iaeth, Iaith a Bro, &c. 
A full catalogue of publications may be had on application. 
University Registry, 
Cathays Park, Cardiff. 
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Correspondence 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN MODERN SCHOOLS 


I regret that Mr. Richards should feel impelled to accuse me 
of placing a deliberate misconstruction upon some of his remarks ; 
and even Mr. Wake seems to agree that I have been unjust in 
my reply. Mr. Wake evidently thinks that I was replying to 
Mr. Richards’s article in the March issue, ‘‘ The Written Word.” 
My letter was written before that appeared and was in answer 
to Mr. Richards’s letter in the February number. 

Mr. Richards contended that the direct method was moribund 
in Germany; now he argues that there is complete freedom 
of method. In point of fact, German methods are controlled 
very largely by the instruction contained in the Prussian 
Lehrplan : ‘‘ Die Hör-und Sprechfähigkeit des Schülers ist stets 
im Auge zu behalten.” That argues plainly for direct methods. 
On the point of fluency Mr. Richards understates my case in 
quoting me: I do not agree with his argument that fluency is 
not a necessary qualification ; I merely conceded that the degree 
of fluency we need in the foreign country is scarcely ever neces- 
sary in the class-room, which is obvious, of course; but I went 
on to argue that without that fluency a teacher is not master 
of his subject and is unfitted for teaching those things which 
were above the mere grammar drill of the method advocated by 
Mr. Richards, the things dealing with the finer points of the 
living language as opposed to the “ papierner Stil” of the 
grammarians (since Mr. Richards objects to *‘ gerund-grinders ” 1). 
The most important lesson we have to teach is the use of idiom, 
or that part of the language which reveals the foreign character, 
which Mr. Richards seems to think unworthy of our attention, 
in spite of the fact that he regards my construction of his position 
as a grotesque and highly imaginative assumption; and how 
can we teach the use of idiom unless we have absorbed it in the 
only way possible, by close personal contact with the people 
themselves ? In my view we cannot teach idiom by the laborious 
ferry-boat method Mr. Richards advocates. He is wrong when 
he suggests I “ haven’t the ghost of a notion ” what his grammar- 
grinding method is. I know it as a pupil and as a teacher. I 
went to France to attempt to teach English to French lyceéns 
on that method. And the utter absurdity of it struck me with 
full force when, in teaching English grammar, I had to teach 
obsolete and stilted stuff in order to apply grammatical rules 
and their exceptions, many of which I had to hesitate over for a 
long time, and was not satisfied even in the end that it was 
English. It certainly was not English that I should use. One 
of the first words I learnt in Spanish was borcegu?, “ a laced-up 
boot,” a word I have never heard or used in actual practice; I had 
to learn it simply because it demonstrated a grammatical rule. 

Let me refer to the pretty fairy-tale told by Mr. Richards: 
having alluded to the lumbering and complicated psychological 
processes required to do a direct method exercise, he says: 
“ Hurrah! Now for the other method.” Rules affecting con- 
junctive personal pronouns have been explained and pronouns 
learnt. Exercise follows: “ Translate: I have given it to 
him.” 1. Pupil takes in meaning at a glance. 2. Goes straight 
to the French: “ je le lui ai donné.” Is such delightful facility 
an everyday experience with Mr. Richards? Now does it 
not strike even a child, that if a pupil can go straight from the 
English to the French and rattle off a perfect translation, he can 
go straight from the noun Charles to the pronoun /ui, and straight 
from the noun /ivre to the pronoun le without the psychological 
processes, which argue an imbecility, imagined by Mr. Richards 
to be reserved by the pupil for direct method work ? What we 
establish is a direct association between Charles and lui, between 
le livre and le, and by practice we arrive at a linguistic habit, 
the basis of all fluency and spontaneity. Mr. Richards’s method 
cannot teach that with its only contacts as between kim and 
lui, and book and livre, and so on. So that when you ask such 
a pupil, ‘‘ Comprenez-vous ce que je dit ? ” he replies “ Du en,” 
meaning “‘ some of it ” ! 

Grammatical accuracy is essential to success, and I hold no 
brief for choppy bits of direct method which have been mistaken 
for the whole, such as the Reader as Centre, the Play as Centre, 
and so on, in which the grammar is distributed higgledy- 


Piggledy in little odd half-points with no classification or 
coherence, all over the work. Mr. Wake will find my answer to 
his point about the ‘‘ whole hog ” in an article I have written 
for the French Review published by the American Universities, 
entitled “‘ Dr. Gradgrind and Dr. Skimpole.’”’ Mr. Richards 
will find a complete answer to his attack in the articles I have 
written for this Journal or in subsequent articles to the French 
Review above referred to under the heading, ‘‘ Modern Language 
Method : an Exact Science.” In these articles I have given the 
whole plan of a direct method course in French I am now pre- 
paring based on free composition, and applying to the course the 
principles of thorough-going accuracy and ‘‘ business-methods i 
efficiency. 

Exigencies of space preclude me from replving satisfactorily 
to Mr. Wake’s questionnaire in this letter. I shall endeavour 
to give in a later issue of this Journal my views on the inter- 
esting points he raises. SYDNEY W. WELLS. 


I am loath to prolong this correspondence, which is growirg 
tedious, but Mr. Wells's letter, which the Editors have permitteu 
me to see, would so mislead those who have not read my previous 
contributions to the discussion that I feel bound to reply. 

In my first letter I happened to remark, though it does not 
affect the point at issue, that Germany, who first introduced 
the direct method, has since “ largely abandoned it.’’ Mr. 
Wells misquoted me as saying that the direct method had been 
‘dropped ” in Germany. In my next letter I reminded him of 
my actual words, but he now asserts that I stated that the direct 
method is ‘‘ moribund ” in Germany, which is equally incorrect. 
With regard to freedom of method in Germany, I took the 
precaution of submitting my statement to a German friend 
(Dr. Bissow) who is a modern language teacher in a State 
school in Germany, and he says that I am quite correct. The 
state of things is similar to that in England, and no experienced 
teacher thinks of altering his method at the suggestion of the 
State Education Authority, any more than an experienced 
teacher in England would think of altering his at the suggestion 
of Pamphlet 82 issued by the Board of Education. Even when 
he was in training, he says, State pronouncements on method 
were openly discussed and criticized. At the present time, he 
adds, there is a distinct reaction in Germany against the direct 
method, and it is by no means confined to the elder men. This 
is no news to those who heard the speech of the German delegate 
at the annual dinner of the Modern Language Association two 
or three years ago. 

I must protest once more against the implication of the words 
“the mere grammar drill of the method advocated by Mr. 
Richards.’’ Those who have read my letters will at once see the 
gross misrepresentation underlying these words, but they might 
lead others to form a very extraordinary conception of my 
opinions and practice. Does Mr. Wells really think that I could 
get my boys through the London Matriculation on “ mere 
grammar drill ’’ ? 

After all, a boy who has passed this examination in French 
can read simple French with understanding (otherwise he could 
not give the sense of the unseen passages in verse and in prose) ; 
he can write simple French with fair correctness (otherwise he 
could not give in French the sense of the English passage set 
for translation into French) ; he can express his own ideas in 
fairly correct French (otherwise he would not pass in the free 
composition) ; he can understand spoken French and express 
himself orally in that language with sufficient grammatical 
accuracy and correctness of pronunciation to satisfy the examiner. 

As I have said nothing about my own method—Mr. Wells 
seems to have evolved his idea of it from his own inner conscious- 
ness—I will, at the risk of appearing egotistical, give an outline 
of it in order to leave no excuse for further false supposition. 

The grammar (which must be learnt somehow, no matter 
what the method) is mapped out methodically, lesson by lesson. 
There follows a piece of French—generally a story—specially 
selected, adapted, or composed so as to illustrate the grammatical 

(Continued on page 396) 
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gm Flachette’s New French Texts <e 


| Copies will be sent by return, on request, | B 
to teachers wishing to examine them. 
THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH THEATRE: FIVE ONE-ACT } 
PLAYS. Cloth. 3s. 
(H. DUVERNOIS, PIERRE VEBER, Max Maurey, G. H. Louwyck, MAxIME LéEry.) With full I 
explanatory Footnotes and Glossary. Selected and edited by H. O. Emerson, B.A. (Lond.). : 
By turns comic, pathetic, farcical, or ironical, these plays will immediately catch and hold attention. The k4 
authors’ names guarantee their literary quality and the dialogue provides splendid oral practice. 
LE COLLIER FATAL (M.6) Limp, 9d. S 


A One-Act Detective Play by N. ScarLYN WILSON, M.A., with full Vocabulary 


This thrilling mystery play will appeal to boys’ schools with special force. Material that boys will want to read 
and act. 


GASTON LEROUX. ROULETABILLE CHEZ KRUPP Cloth, 3s. 
With Footnotes and Glossary by Dr. W. G. HARTOG, M.A., Off. d’Académie. 


An exciting episode in the career of ‘“‘ Rouletabille,’’ the famous reporter, in which his talents have full scope. 
Sketches by J. Hilpert add to the interest of the story itself. 


COMPLETE CONJUGATION OF FRENCH VERBS (ĦEGYLAR and 2s. Py 
By J. O. KETTRIDGE, Off. d’Académie, author of French and English Commercial and Technical | 
Dictionaries. E 
Clear and original display in large type are the salient features of this practical book. The matter of each Sig 
conjugation appears on one and the same opening. The same elements of each conjugation are evenly tabulated ° 
one under the other. New matter to be learnt is printed in bold type. Liaison is indicated. The book is arranged 
according to the New Classification. 
LE FRANÇAIS PAR LA DICTÉE Crown 8vo, limp, 1s. 3d. # 


By N. ATKINSON, M.A., Docteur de l'Université de Paris. 
A Dictation Book on new lines. Sixty-four graduated extracts, from living French authors, provided with exer- 
, cises on each, similar to questions set at ‘“‘ School Certificate ” Examinations. These include exercises on word 
à formation, verb revision, analysis, and free composition. 
The author believes that dictation should be used not merely as a test, but as a systematic teaching aid. 


; CHANTONS EN CHOEUR! Is. 6d. 
Charming but lesser-known old French songs. Selected and Edited by M. Paur Ernovu, Officier 


l de l'Instruction Publique. 
GERMAN 


AN INTRODUCTORY GERMAN READING BOOK FOR OLDER 


STUDENTS 128 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 
By J. Lister, Ph.D., B.Sc., and REKTOR HANSEN. 


A Reader specially prepared for those students who commence their study of German at an age when childish 
readings do not appeal, but who need easy text-matter. Full Exercises, Notes, and Vocabulary are provided. 


DEUTSCHE DICHTER UND DENKER DER GEGENWART 


Selected and Edited by Dr. A. CLosS, Lecturer in German- Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. ; 
Language and Literature, University College, London. 


Ready middle June 
This volume consists of passages from contemporary German literature, illustrating the chief intellectual and 
artistic movements of present-day Germany. 
There is a critical Introduction by the Editor, and appreciations of each author represented, together with Notes. 
The authors represented are Hesse, Schlaf, Hauptmann, Th. Mann, Schnitzler, Scholz, H. Mann, Kaiser, Toller, 
Werfel, Stehr, Mombert, George, Gundolf, H. Keyserling, Spengler, Freud, Einstein, Maximilian Weber, Spranger. 


COMPLETE CONJUGATION OF GERMAN VERBS (REGULAR and 2s. 
By J. O. KETTRIDGE, Off. d’Académie. 


Arranged on the same lines as the French Verb Book above, it is the most complete, clear, and practical book 


sR se 


H:I ad 


available. , ng 
In Active Preparation 
THE MORNING POST FRENCH CROSS-WORD PUZZLE BOGE 1s.3d. With Solutions, 18. 6d. 
FROM SAXON CONQUEST TO BERNARD SHAW Illustrated. 2s. > 
A concise, clear outline of English Literature in convenient form. Q 
THE WARP AND WOOF OF MODERN ENGLISH ls. 6d. 


Self-explanatory sentences showing the idiomatical use of English Verb forms, for foreign students. 


RATABOUL—GENTLEMAN PIRATE 


A new volume in the series containing Leblanc ‘‘ la Lampe Juive,” “ Arsène I,upin Trois Contes '’ and “Toto, Premier Policier 
de France.” 


Sus Librairie Hachette, 18 King William Street, Charing Cross, meres 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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points of the lesson. This is first translated (the only practical 
method with large classes if time is an object), and then made 
the basis of French conversation, lecture expliquée, etc. There 
follow exercises specially bearing on the grammatical points 
under consideration. Ad hoc sentences, and plenty of them, 
are necessary to drive grammatical points home. Finally 
there is a passage of English prose, based on the French passage, 
to be put into French. This is sufficiently like the original to 
afford a certain amount of guidance, and sufhciently different 
to constitute a real exercise. Of course, in addition, we do a 
good deal of reading, both from phonetic script (followed by 
conversation) and from ordinary spelling, as well as dictée and 
free composition. Mr. Wells will find the method embodied 
in my new French course, “ A Practical Approach to French ” 
(Dent). The First Year and the Second Year are published ; 
the Third Year is in the press. 

If the ‘ papierner Stil ” is the literary idiom, I certainly think 
it comes first in importance, the chief and best use that 
the vast majority of our pupils will make of French being to 
read French literature. If they ever have cause to live in France 
they will soon pick up the more colloquial idiom. A smattering 
of merely colloquial French, which they will soon lose on leaving 
school if it is not accompanied by a sound grammatical knowledge 
and acquaintance with literary idiom, is the least valuable thing 
we can give them. If we want to study “ the foreign character,” 
we must read the foreign literature. How else can we do it short 
of going to live among the people themselves ? If Mr. Wells chose 
to teach “ obsolete and stilted stuff ” in France, he must not 
assume that other teachers do so just because they do not re- 
gard the direct method as practical under prevailing conditions. 

And now we come to another of Mr. Wells’s astounding mis- 
conceptions. My English is evidently obscure to him. In 
comparing a direct-method exercise with one involving trans- 
lation, I endeavoured to show that the former involved five 
mental operations, the latter only two—the grasping of the 
meaning of the English sentence and its translation into French. 
Hence, I said that in the second case the pupil goes straight 
(from the English sentence) to the French equivalent in one 
operation. Whether he can or cannot do the exercise, or whether 
he does it correctly or not, depends (equally in the case of the 
direct-method exercise and of the other) on his knowledge and 
ability, and has nothing to do with the comparison. I can 
only think that Mr. Wells attempts to answer my letters after 
a very hurried reading and consequent misunderstanding. 

As to the “‘ psychological processes, which argue an imbecility,”’ 
they are what I have found pupils actually do go through in 
doing exercises of this type. Indeed, no one (not even Mr. 
Wells) can substitute the corresponding pronouns for the nouns 
in a sentence without, consciously or subconsciously, asking 
himself, ‘‘ Which are the nouns ? What are the corresponding 
pronouns ? Where do these pronouns come in the sentence ? ” 
If he disputes this, I can only refer him to any competent 
psychologist. In the case of pupils at the stage at which such 
an exercise would be set, they undoubtedly also mentally 
translate the French sentence, recast it in English, and turn 
it into French. This involves (as I pointed out) five distinct 
operations compared with one in the other type of exercise. 
The fact is that (in the first type) we are asking pupils to do 
too many things at once. We want them to be able to say 
“ Je le lui ai donné,” and to achieve this result we require 
them to pick out the nouns in a sentence, and to select and insert 
in their proper place the corresponding pronouns. I prefer to 
ask them straight away to do one thing: to give me the French 
equivalent of “ I have given it to him.” 

I have already discussed the claim of the direct method to 
be able to establish direct association between a foreign word 
and the object it denotes. I wish Mr. Wells had attacked by 
arguments and tried to invalidate by evidence. Instead, he 
once again asserts the claim: ‘‘ What we establish is a direct 
association, etc.” When we hold up a book before a child, the 
word book at once comes to his mind, so that when we point to it 
and say “Un livre,” the association formed will be between 
the words book and livre. The order of association thereafter on 
his mind will be (1) object or image suggests English name ; 

(Continued on page 396) 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


Standard Books for the 
New School Year 


SCIENCE l 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By A. PRATT, 
B.Sc. * The best book for Matriculation students yet 
published.” —London Teacher. Third Impression, 38. 64. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ANIMAL BIOLOGY. By 
LANCELOT T. HOGBEN, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of 


Social Biology, University of London. ‘ This book 
may be unreservedly recommended.’’—-British Medical 
Journal. 8s. 6d. 


EVOLUTION, HEREDITY, AND VARIATION: an 
Introduction to Biology. By D. WARD CUTLER, 
M.A., Assistant Director, Rothamsted Experimental 
Station. 38. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. 

By C. W. VALENTINE, M.A., B.Sc. 

‘“ Clear as well as just.” — British Journal of Psychology. 
Revised edition, 4g. 6d. net 


ENGLISH 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN PRÉCIS AND 
GENERAL ENGLISH. By H. R. HARRIES, B.A. 


** We do not remember so much of value on the teaching 
of English compressed in so small a space.’’— Education 
Outlook. Third Impression Revised. 28, 64. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH SENTENCE. By 
H. R. HARRIES, B.A. 

A simple and systematic analysis of sentence structure ; 
with copious exercises; suitable for middle forms of 
Secondary Schools. 


THE COMPANION POETS. Edited by S. S. SOPWITH, 
M.A. Keats. Eighth Impression. 

TENNYSON. Each, 2s. 6d. 
THE COMPANION SHAKESPEARE. Edited by J. A. 
GREEN, M.A., and KENNETH N. BELL, M.A. 


As You Like It Julius Caesar 
Midsummer Night’s Dream The Tempest 
Macbeth Twelfth Night 
The Merchant of Venice Coriolanus 
Henry IV, Part I Henry V 
Richard II Hamlet 


Limp Cloth, 1s. $d. ; Cloth Gilt, 1s. 6d. 
CHRISTOPHERS’ ENGLISH TEXTS. Edited by D.C. 
SOMERVELL from Macaulay's History of England, 
with a short Introductory Note and a Map. 

THE EXPEDITION OF WILLIAM OF ORANGE 
THE MONMOUTH REBELLION ' 
‘More thrilling than a detective story.’ — The Journal 
of Education. 
Limp Cloth, 10d. each. 


COMMON-SENSE GRAMMAR. By P. A. BARNETT, 
M.A. Paper, 6d. ; Limp Cloth, 10d. 


BIBLICAL HISTORY 


THE RELIGIONS OF MANKIND. An Introductory 
Survey. By S. M. E. TROOD, M.A. 


“ Will be welcomed by history teachers, with its clear 
and readable outlines of the origins and growth of 
religion.” —The Times Educational Supplement. 2s. 64. 


A MODERN HANDBOOK TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By R. B. HENDERSON, M.A., Headmaster of Alleyn’s 
School. ʻ“ A book which all who teach the Old 
Testament should cordially welcome.’’—Schoolmaster. 

Second Impression, 8s. 64. 


22 Berners St., London, W.1 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


BOOKS FOR THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


The Making of England 55 B.c. to A.D. 1485 


By F. C. HAPPOLD, M.A., Headmaster, Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury. A vivid and short, but remarkably 


comprehensive, history of medieval Britain, by the author of The Adventure of Man. 


The illustrations drawn from 


original sources by Hilary Crosse, trace the evolution of architecture, armour, ships, &c., during the period. 8s. 6d. 


The British Empire 


By D.C. SOMERVELL, M.A. The present demand for sound teaching on the Empire is insistent. This is a clearly 
written and well-informed work and covers the whole ground with remarkable completeness. 


Maps and Illustrations. School Edition. 4s. 6d. 


Elements of Biology 


By CLOTILDE VON WYSS, F.L.S. The work of Miss Von Wyss as Lecturer in Biology at the London Day Training 


College and Editor of the Nature Study Journal is well known. 


She has closely followed the trend of modern educational 


theory in this textbook, which is intended for pupils between the ages of 13 and 16 years and covers the ground of 


the General School and kindred examinations. 


In the press. Probable price 6s. 


Land-forms and Life 


By C. C. CARTER, M.A. The lectures given by Mr. Carter to the Conference of Geography Teachers at Liverpool 
University created immense interest, and the subject is further developed in this work. In a series of studies on 
topographical maps it describes various types of Land and Coast-forms and the corresponding grouping of population 


and human activities. 


In the press. Probable price 7s. 6d. 


A School Geometry 


With Complete Revision Course 


By C. O. TUCKEY, M.A., and P. W. C. HOLLOW ELL, M.A. This book, by the Senior and Assistant Mathematical 
Masters at Charterhouse, provides a complete school course in Geometry up to Certificate Standard. One of its chief 


features is the unusually full set of revision exercises. 


In the press. Probable price 4s. 6d. 


Standard Textbooks 


GEOGRAPHY 


A NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. 
By M. I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 

A complete presentation of the essential geographical 
facts of the world to-day. Second Edition, revised. 5s. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN LANDS. By M. I. NEW- 
BIGIN. Fourth Impression. 5s. 6d. 


DE MARTONNE’S SHORTER PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. Translated by E. D. LABORDE, B.A. 

Third Edition, 78. 6d. 
“ Signifies a new movement in the teaching of geo- 
graphy.’’— Discovery. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL GRAMMAR. By C. C. CARTER, 
M.A. 


A clear-cut summary of the essentials of geographical 
knowledge. Third Impression. 3s. 6d. 


THE PERSONALITY OF FRANCE. By P. VIDAL DE 
LA BLACHE. Translated by H. C. BRENTNALL, 
M.A., Marlborough College. 

Recognized as the most masterly general account that 
has yet appeared of the geography of any country. 2s. 


HISTORY 


THE ADVENTURE OF MAN. A Short History of the 
World. By F. C. HAPPOLD, M.A. 


‘“ A marvellous piece of work. We strongly recommend 
it for use in any form.” —A.M.A. Sixth Impression. 88, 


THE NAVAL SIDE OF BRITISH HISTORY. By 
Prof. GEOFFREY CALLENDER, M.A., F.S.A 
Prof. Callender’s work has now established itself as the 
standard maritime history of Great Britain. 

Fifth Impression. 4s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL IDEAS. By C. R. 
MORRIS, M.A., and MARY MORRIS, M.A. “ Extra- 
ordinarily well conceived and in execution beyond 
criticism.’’— Education. Third Impression. 4g. 6d. 


THE APPROACH TO HISTORY. By F.C. HAPPOLD, 
M.A. With an Introduction by G. P. GOOCH, F.B.A., 
D.Litt. One of the most original contributions of late 
years to the teaching of history. 

Second Impression. In the press. 88, 6d. 


22 Berners Street, London, W. 1 
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(2) English name suggests foreign name. Nothing short of a 
prolonged period, during which the foreign language is con- 
stantly heard and spoken, will break down this first association 
and produce direct association between object denoted and 
foreign name. Hence it saves time to give the English equiva- 
lent and then use the word in French context as much as possible, 
in order to weaken, as far as we can in very adverse conditions, 
the force with which the English term intervenes. 

May I add in this connexion that if it had ever happened that 
one of my pupils answered “ du en,” or anything equally absurd, 
I should have come to the conclusion that either he or I was 
mad. As it is, I don’t know what conclusion to come to when 
I see such absurd suppositions masquerading as argument. 

I should much enjoy teaching on the direct method if I had 
a class of ten bright boys, and five or six hours a week at my 
disposal. Even then I should resort to English sometimes, 
and try to make use of the linguistic knowledge my pupils had 
acquired in the process of learning their mother-tongue, rather 
than blot it out and begin all over again. 

Qui trop embrasse mal étreint. The learning of a language by 
direct association, by the formation of speech habits, requires 
ever sO much more time for speaking practice and listening 
practice than we have at our disposal. We must be content to 
do what we can, and teach much of the language theoretically, 
as a science rather than as an art, making use of the principles, 
the rules, the classifications of linguistic phenomena which 
grammarians have through long years collected for our guidance. 
We shall cover more ground and lay a firmer foundation on 
which practice (if the opportunity occurs) will readily build 
‘“ the art and practic part.” S. A. RICHARDS. 


ey 


ENGLISH EDUCATION, 1789-1902 


If with due deference I may say so, I believe that there is a 
misapprehension in the Occasional Note (May issue, page 323) 
which refers to my ‘‘ English Education, 1789-1902.” That 
book attempts a history of English education in all its grades 
and phases during the period named; it was therefore not 
needful. to consider the starting point appropriate to the ele- 
mentary grade. Of course, every selection of a particular year 
as a terminus a quo in history must be more or less arbitrary. 
But in this case 1789 was deliberately chosen precisely because 
it was, as the Note says, “ catastrophic.” The theme running 
through the book is the effect wrought by the events of 1789 and 
the years immediately following upon political thought in this 
country, with its reaction upon thought and action concerning 
English public education. The political associations of France 
and England, with all that they involve, have been too close 
to allow a writer on the history of education to ignore them. 

J. W. ADAMSON. 


I have read Prof. Adamson’s letter with interest, but I am 
obliged, with great respect, to maintain the view expressed in 
the Occasional Note that the date 1789 is not specially significant 
in the history of English education. Sir Michael Sadler in his 
brilliant address to the French professors visiting London 
University in 1906, on “ French Influences on English Educa- 
tion,” showed that those influences were continuous from the 
twelfth century. Referring to the French Revolution, he said: 
“ The terror of seeing the French Revolution re-enacted in 
England held back many who in quieter times would have 
furthered schemes of educational development.” So far as the 
public organization of education was concerned, he said, “ the 
practical outcome of French influence was small,” though French 
thought was incessantly at work in England, and we owe the 
idea of national education to France. This last claim is arguable ; 
but what a long interval elapsed before the idea of national 
education was accepted in this country! The Church rather 
than the State remained the great power in English education 
long after the memories of the French Revolution had faded 
away. Moreover, our national system of education, if and when 
we obtained it, is not highly centralized like the French. Even 
Rousseau’s formative ideas reached England eventually, said 
Sir Michael Sadler, “ not from France, but from Switzerland and 
Germany, when Rousseau’s ideas had been reshaped by 
Pestalozzi.” THE WRITER OF THE NOTE. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the May Competition is “ Cathbar,” 
proxime accessit, “ Fidelis.” 

Will “ Mallorquina,” the winner of the April Competition, 
kindly send name and address. 

The winner of the March Competition was Mr. C. H. 
Chambers, 18 Shaw Street, Glossop. We did not press for 
this information because we desired this competitor to 
change his pseudonym, but in order that he might receive 
the prize due to him. 
` We also require “ Als ob’s’ 
reversion of the February prize. 


We classify the thirty-eight versions received as follows: 


Class JI.—Cathbar, Fidelis, Lacy, Pasteque, Chardonne, 
Chateau d’If, Magister, Tula, Als ob, Dane, 
H. S. W., Leo, March Hare, Agricola, Gine, 
Cadwal, Urbanus, Chauve-souris, Kilcumm, 
W. L. B. H., Hibernia, A. K. M., Rentier. 

Class II.—Senator, Strix, E. F., A. M. W., E. E., Lesdiguières, 
J. M. H., Scritto, K., Onyx, Ogha, The Owl, 
E. S. R., St. John, Scarab. 


name and address for his 


““CHANSON DE QUASIMODO,” BY VicTOR HuGo 


Mon Dieu! j’aime 
Hors moi-méme 
Tout ici! 

L’air qui passe 
Et qui chasse 
Mon souci ! 
L’hirondelle 

Si fidéle 

Aux vieux toits | 
Les chapelles 
Sous les ailes 

De la croix ! 
Toute rose 

Qui fleurit ; 
Toute chose 

Qui sourit ! 


Triste ébauche, 
Je suis gauche, 
Je suis laid. 
Point d'envie ! 
C’est la vie 
Comme elle est ! 
Joie ou peine, 
Nuit d’ébéne 
Ou ciel bleu, 
Que m’importe ? 
Toute porte 
Méne a Dieu ! 
Noble lame, 

Vil fourreau, 
Dans mon âme 
Je suis beau ! 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ CATHBAR’ 


All that I see, 

Save only me, 

My God, I love! 

The breeze that bears 

My load of cares 

Away, above. 

The homing bird 

By old love spurred 

Back to her nest. 

Fanes guarded by 

The Cross on high,— 

Havens of rest— 

Roses in May 

That shyly ope, 

Young things and gay 

That smile and hope. 

Scarce am I man,— 

A half-wrought plan— 

And foul to see ; 

Yet envy, hush |! 
(Continued on page 398) 
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SUMMER IN 


EGYPT 


Fares from £28 Return 


24 P&O days at Sea 


Drift down the Nile in Summer-time— 
with the full glory of shape and colour 
unveiled by the Egyptian sun! Come 
this Spring or Summer . . there are 
reduced fares from MAY 22nd to 
AUGUST 14th by fine P&O Mail liners 
sailing for Egypt. 


P & O 


Apply P&O (Egypt), F.H. Grosvenor, 
Mer., 14 Cockspur St., London, S.W. 1. 
Tel.: Reg. 6960 

P & O, 122 Leadenhall St., E.C. 3. 

P & O, Strand Office, Australia House, W.C. 2. 


TAGE. Sectional, non-creaking, portable, in six units 

which assemble to make a stage of any area and dimensions 

up to 450 sq. ft. Entirely new design. (Patent No. 342018.) 

imply and quickly erected with no tools. Reduces to one- 

fifth of its area for stowage and is then in the form of a handsome 

little platform. Slightly used, new condition. £45 (or £8 per 
unit).—S. SMITH, 5 Lloyds Place, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


S W i FOR SALE. Private 
> a e School established over 35 
years. Good opportunity for expansion. Sixty years’ 
Lease of House (with about twelve rooms and 


offices), School furniture, goodwill, &e. £1,750, or 
near offer.—Ap y for full iculars to THE HOUSE 


BUREAU, 251 Road (South Kensington end), 


S.W. 3. 


F BARGAIN 
T. ALBANS, HERTS. — Well-built Georgian house, 
easily adapted for School; 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, usual 
offices, gas, water, and main drainage. For Sale, or to Let 
on moderate terms.—Apply S.O.S.B.W., 12 Tothill Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 
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THE 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


completely equip and fit up 
GYMNASIUMS 


in accordance with the suggestions contained 
in the Board of Education’s “ Memorandum 
on the Planning and Equipment of Gym- 
nasiums in Secondary Schools.” 


The E.S.A. MANUFACTURE 


all the necessary apparatus of the correct 

patterns at their Furniture Works, Stevenage, 

Herts, including : 
Wall Bars 
Window Ladders 
Swedish Booms Beam Saddles 
Vaulting Boxes Sp Boards 
Double Span Booms Balancing Benches 
Climbing Ropes Beating Boards, &c. 


Vaulting Horses 
Jumping Stands 


c—— or single articles 
supplied at the lowest competitive prices. 


Most of the apparatus may be seen in the 
E.S.A’s extensive new Furniture Showrooms 
at Esavian House, where samples of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


for every purpose are also on view. 


Catalogues of Gymnastic Apparatus and General 
School Furniture are published and will be sent 
free to Principals on application to 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD., 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 High Holborn, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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This life is such, 

Nor else may be. 

Come joy, come pain, 
Sunshine or rain, 

Clear path, rough road,— 
Naught irks me more 
Since ev'ry door 

Leads on to God ! 

A poor sheath hides 
Brave sword and keen,— 
My soul abides 

All fair within ! 


ee 


TRANSLATED BY “ FIDELIS ” 


O God above, 

My world I love, 
Save me, so fair ! 

The passing breeze, 

Whose coming frees 
My soul from care! 

The swallow here, 

True, year by year, 
To her old nest! 

I love the row, 

God's cross below, 
Of chapels blest ! 

How sweet each rose 
Upon the tree, 

Each thing that shows 
A smile for me ! 


Poor sorry me ! 
Sad atomy ! 
Ugly, I wis. 
I grudge it not: 
For each man's lot 
Is what it is. 
Or jov or pain, 
Night’s blackest bane 
Or bright blue sky, 
What need I care ? 
Leads ev'ry stair 
To God on high ! 
In scabbard mean 
The blade so fine: 
In soul unseen 
Is beauty mine ! 


The response to this month’s competition is extraordinarily 
good. The poem evidently pleased competitors—‘ struck 
on their box,” as they say in the States. There is little to 
choose between the top entries in Class I. ‘ Fidelis ” would 
have won but for the weak dragging in of I wis to make the 
rhyme; “Lacy” would have won but for several con- 
cessions to rhyme in the second verse, such as black clod for 
nuit d’ébéne, and the awkward final— 


Sheath uncomely 
Fine blade hides ! 
Beauty in my 
Soul abides ! 


But we quote “ Lacy’s ” charming first verse : 


Dear God, I see 
All things but me 
Sweet and fair ! 
The breeze at play 
That wafts away 
All my care ! 
The swallows true 
To old eaves too, 
Soft with moss, 
Fanes sheltering 
Beneath the wing 
Of the Cross ! 
The rose I greet, 
Ilow’ring fair, 
The smiles I meet 
Everywhere ! 


We admire “ Pasteque’s’’ admirable version, but he 
changes the metre in— 


And every rose 
That brightens, 

And every smile 
That lightens. 


‘“ Chardonne ” never fails to send a most poetic entry, 
but we thought he altered the meaning somewhat in— 
A rough-hewn face, 
Devoid of grace, 
No beauty mine! 
If me befall 
The lot of all 
Why then repine ? 


This rather implies that Quasimodo thought everybody ugly. 
But our friends will note that we had to be very hair- 

splitting to judge between entries of such high quality. 
Even Class II is only a little weak, and some are not weak 
at all, but have dropped into that class because these com- 
petitors preferred their own sweet wills and metres to 
struggling with Victor Hugo’s. But we felt strongly 
inclined to mark at least one of these entries with an 
asterisk, as Mr. Baedeker does to the good hotels. The 
biggest asterisk would have gone to “‘ Senator,” who wrote 
two most pleasing verses, in a metre that Victor Hugo 
never thought of. We quote his last couplet : 

In sordid scabbards noble swords repose, 

And in my soul the lamp of beauty glows. 


We have no space to comment on all our friends’ work, 
though we are much impressed by ‘‘Als ob’s ” expressive— 


Clumsy guy 
Such am I. 
and ‘‘ Magister’s ’’— 
Blade so keen, 
Sheath so mean, 


which should not have been a rhymed couplet. 


‘‘ Hibernia ’’ just missed sending a perfect set of verses 
by putting her steel so fine in a scabbard droll. 

We thank “ H. S. W.” and “ 383 ” for interesting com- 
ments on recent competitions. We have no space to reply, 
but would just mention that, when any one, especially an 
authority, is kind enough to send us a thoughtful com- 
mentary on our work, we gladly print it, and think it well 
to have different views to consider. But that does not 
mean that we always agree. Indeed, it must be obvious 
in the last case that we did not, so competitors must not 
expect us to defend any views but our own. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered in a new Competition. 
Translate and name the authors of the following ten 
quotations : 


1. Les petits esprits ont le don de beaucoup parler mais de 
rien dire. 

2. Aujourd’hui, ce qui ne vaut pas la peine d'être dit, on le 
chante. 

3. L’hérétique est celui qui a une opinion. 

4. Nos libres penseurs le plus souvent ne pensent pas librement 
pour la raison qu ils ne pensent pas du tout. 

5. La vérité est en marche ! 

6. Je n’ai fait celle-ci plus longue que parceque je n’ai pas eu 
le loisir de la faire plus courte. 

7. L’extréme félicité, séparée a peine par une feuille tremblante 
de l’extréme désespoir, n’est-ce pas la vie ? 

8. Je ne sais quelle vergogne me paralyse en face des gens 
arrivés. 

9g. Rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 

L'espace d'un matin. 

10. Travaillons sans raisonner : c'est le seul moyen de rendre 

la vie supportable. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

(Continued on page 400) 
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DUSTLESS and HYGIENIC SCHOOLS 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


tELORIGEN EŻ.. 


iT SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY, and is EASILY APPLIED. 


It is IMPORTANT to NOTE that ONE APPLICATION of ‘“Florigene” ALLAYS the DUST and DIRT UP TO 12 
- MONTHS, according to traffic, during each Sweeping, also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater 
hygienic importance. Costly and injurious scrubbing and sprinkling dispensed with. Dry sweeping alone required. 


These sanitary, labour-saving, economic, &c., advantages are NOT attained by sweeping-powders 
or any other method. 


(Established ever 30 years) (FLORIGENE moane FLOOR-HYGIENR (Established ever 30 years) 


The “DUST-ALLAYER” Co., 4 Yernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, The Dominion Governments, County and Borough Education Authorities, dc. 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 


ELOCUTION, SPEECH-TRAINING, DRAMA 
A SHORT VACATION COURSE UNIVERSITE DE DIJON WEST RIDING OF YORESHIRE 
will Ve given Dy Co de fran diants EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
W. LEE-WEBSTER, L.R.A,M. (Diction), e ant Ase cae es pon eat les 
A.R.C.M., at STRATFORD-UPON-AVON vacances. Vacation Courses in Physical Training pan be heid 
from Cours théoriques et exercices pratiques de phoné- at the Grammar School, Ilkley, Yorkshire, from 
Monday, August 24, to Saturday, August 29, 1931 | tique, langue, littérature, civilisation, et commerce | AURUSt 3 [0 August doy will be included: 
Classes in Voice-production, Speech, Verse-speaking, | francais méthodiquement conçus et organisés. (a) A general course for women teachers in 
and Dramatic Play-production. Diplômes: elementary schools and women who teach 
Particulars: The SECRETARY, “ Lee-Webster Summer Excursions. Réunions. Sports. physical training without fixed apparatus. 
School,” 5 Park Row, Nottingham. Pour renseignements, s'adresser au Secrétaire: (b) A special course for women teachers in senior 
| P. Martenot, 36 rue Chabot Charny, Dijon, France. ee Or eina eared a a 
T , ng institutes, involving the use of simple 
ONE aiie GIRLS portable apparatus. 
By M C (c) A rape course a men who ae or mes to 
ARION CLEEVE. tea physical training in senior schools, 
y te . sa”? ART IN SCHOOLS junior technical schools, evening institutes, 
Author of ‘‘ Fire Kindleth Fire. and secondary schools. 
See The Journal of Education for September, 1980, | By J. E. Barton, M.A., Headmaster, (d) A second course for men who have attended a 
and November, 1930. Grammar School, Bristol. course similar to (c). 
Cs ee eee ee : A handbook containing full particulars of the 
Forother SUMMER SCHOOLS see pagee See The Journal of Education for February, 1931. courses may be obtained gratis on application to 
371, 401-3, 421, 434, and 462 Mr. WILLIAM Rice, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4. ue EOUCAMON OFFICER, County Hall, Wakefield, 


PRIZE Essay COMPETITION — composition 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


“ The Journal of Education ” offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 
Great Britain or Ireland. 


The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. In future, therefore, 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

Essays should be sent in not later than JUNE 1, 1931. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 
by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 
shall be final. : 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed statement; sound information; apt illustration; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 
essay. ‘‘ Fine writing ’’ should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 
regarded as a distinct merit. 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 
2. The candidate’s age last birthday. (This is essential.) 3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the school: (a) Confirming the candidate’s age; (b) That 
the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. l 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 
it should be posted to : ; 

Mr. WILLIAM Rice, “‘ The Journal of Education,” Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during @ given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month’s competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 437, must reach 
the office by the first post on July 1, 1931, addressed 
“ Prize EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
I4 years of age and over, two prizes—a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 1s. and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and tos. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
school, the selection at this stage being made by the form- 
masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of the school as being 
the bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. “ Fine 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 

Essays for this competition are due on June 3, 193I. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 


1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate, 
and that the age stated is correct. 

On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to : 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Miss DorotHy CHAPMAN, Warden of University Hall, 
Liverpool, has been elected Principal of Westfield College, 
University of London, in succession to Miss E. C. Lodge, who 
has reached the age for retirement. Miss Chapman gradu- 
ated with first-class honours in classics at St. Andrews, and 
was awarded the Lewis Campbell medal for Greek. After 
several years as a research scholar, she accepted appoint- 
ment in 1909 as Warden of the Women Students of the 
University College of North Wales. Some two years later 
she became Warden of University Hall and Lecturer in 
Latin, Liverpool University. 


Week-End Course 
for West Sussex Teachers 


Dee the week-end April 24 to 27 about four hundred 

and thirty-five teachers—two-thirds of the whole estab- 
lishment of the area—gathered together at Bishop Otter 
College for the second week-end course conducted by Mr. H. 
Allsopp, H.M.I., and a team of inspectors. The subject of 
the course was the Primary School Report of the Consultative 
Committee on the education of children between the ages of 
7 and 11, and the subjects covered were arithmetic, English, 
craftwork, history, geography, nature study, drawing, and 
religious instruction. Not only were the lectures extremely 
practical, but the discussions were interesting and fruitful. It 
was clear that the first week-end course, held last year, had 
aroused so much interest that teachers were prepared to bring 
forward difficulties which they had met in the course of the 
year and in their past experience. 

Exhibitions arranged in connexion with the course were of 
very great value and interest. The one on nature study was of 
particular value to an area of this kind, and was most compre- 
hensive and interesting. Miss Jones, H.M.I., arranged a graded 
exhibit of craftwork produced by children in primary schools, 
whilst a portion of a well-known set of reproductions of the best 
European pictures which was exhibited indicated to teachers 
how the schools can be beautified and the art teaching assisted 
in a cheap and effective way. There were also exhibitions of 
craft material and of books suitable for children of primary- 
school age. 

The organizers of the course were particularly fortunate in 
securing, by the courtesy and co-operation of the Council of the 
College, Bishop Otter College as the scene of the conference. 
Its beautiful old building and grounds formed an admirable 
setting, and this contributed very greatly to the charm of the 
course. The response of the teachers of the area was so great 
this year that not only was its accommodation completely taken 
over but it was found necessary to arrange for a service of 
buses to take some of the members to the two high schools in 
the city for meals. At the end of the course the members gave 
striking testimony, not only of the enjoyment which the course 
had given them, but of its practical value to them. It is clear 
that the teachers of the area—many of them living in com- 
parative isolation for the greater part of the year—are being 
welded into a body conscious of a common aim, and greatly 
encouraged by that consciousness; that the value of co-opera- 
tion between the teachers, the training college, the Board's 
inspectors, and the local education authority is now fully 
realized, and that all parties concerned look forward to the 
inspiration and help of future conferences. The course was 
organized by Mr. Evan T. Davis, Secretary for Education 
for West Sussex ; Mr. Allsopp was the Director of Studies, and 
Miss E. T. Bazeley, Principal of the College, was the hostess. 


GERMAN BookS AND BoOKSELLING.—What market is there for 
German books in Great Britain ? And what opening is there for 
English publishers in Germany? There are certain technical 
books and standard works necessary to the specialist, generally 
of very limited interest, which are written and published in the 
author’s own language. Translations would not be considered 
as profitable undertakings, for the specialist can generally be 
counted on to know enough of a foreign language to read authon- 
tative works. No doubt there are also a few books of more general 
interest which will be read for pleasure in a foreign tongue. Apart 
from this limited field, however, there is not a big market open 
to foreign books. However, in these days of industrial depression, 
when every business man is doing his utmost to extend his 
markets, we cannot but admire the courage of Tondeur & 
Sauberlich, Georgiring 3, Leipzig C 1, in producing a forty-eight 
page pamphlet (No. 3, summer issue) of recent German books, 
and another thirty-two page classified list (No. 48) of German 
books for sale, both of which are annotated in English. The 
former also contains articles in English on modern views of 
vitalism by Prof. H. Driesch, an account of the German National 
Bibliography, and also an article on Leipzig as the home of 
German bookmaking. Here is a definite attempt to interest 
English book-buyers. British publishers have as good openings 
in German markets. Will they go direct to the people of Germany 
by sending out suitable catalogues and lists in German ? 
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“E s T-CAS” eat So 
w a By appointment 
o HM. 


the King 


TENNIS COURTS 


(New Improved, Bouhana and No-Upkeep) 
FOR ANY CLIMATE OR CONDITIONS 


Owing to enormous number made “ En-Tout-Cas” Courts are not only superior to all 
others, but less costly to install 


USED FOR 
BRITISH HARD COURT CHAMPIONSHIPS .. ie i .. 1930-1 
BRITISH JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIPS .. ‘is x .. 1930-1 
BRITISH PROFESSIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS . ar ia wit 1930 
CANADIAN AND GERMAN CHAMPIONSHIPS of 2 .. 1930-1 
FRENCH AND SWEDISH CHAMPIONSHIPS .. za a sa. 1930-1 


DAVIS CUP 1930 FINALS 
AND 
85% OF THE HARD COURT TOURNAMENTS HELD IN ENGLAND 


a i a lh i Nal a a DURING 1930 

: The only public Covered Courts : 

: = fsa: Dobie Seeded pre cr ne > Recent contracts for “« En-Tout-Cas’’ Courts for well-known Public Schools— 
* COVERED COURTS CLUB, ROYAL 3 ETON COLLEGE, 8 courts; BRADFIELD COLLEGE, 4 courts, &c., 
: CROMER HOTEL, CROMER ° 

AALE EETETEEETEEEIEEIEIITIITILLLITT] Write for free illustrated booklet 


THE EN TOUT-CAS CO. (Syston) Ltd., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER 


London Office: Fortnum & Mason’s Sports Dept., 182 Piccadilly, W.1 
MI 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses. 


INSTITUT PEDAGOGIQUE INTERNATIONAL 


FRENCH COURSES 


CAEN 


“The ular French Courses at Caen, the first of the kind to 
be established in France, are still the best and most practical.” 


HOLIDAY COURSES: 


From July 2nd to August 30th. 


CERTIFICATS ET DIPLOMES 
de l'Institut Pédagogique International. 
Syllabus Post Free. 


For full information apply to 
Prof. E. LEBONNOIS, 58 Rue Bosnitres, Caen. 


-R. 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 


The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, 10104 o'clock. Saturdays excepted. Evening 
Classes for Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in 
embroidery of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, 
weaving, leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to ‘‘ THE SECRETARY.” 


IF i « ARE SPENDING YOUR HOLIDAY ON THE CONTINENT 


take with you 


Mariborough’s Mariborough’s 
“SELF-TAUGHT” PHRASE BOOKS TRAVELLERS’ PRACTICAL MANUALS 
With Phonetic Pronunciation. Containing Travel Talk for OF CONVERSATION 
Railway, Steamboat, Customs, Hotel Conversations, Classified FOUR Languages in ONE Book 


Vocabularies, &c. Subjects Arranged Alphabetically at head of page. 


GERMAN eae jo i SPANISH ee Contain Classified Conversation for B: SOAT Trager 
Blue Wrapper, 2s. net; Red Cloth, 3s. net. Customs, Hotel, jai 7 Sac ie Datle Use: c. ocabulary o 

Buron simi ORU An Self-Taught | No.1. ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, and ITALIAN. 

FINNISH ` ROUMANIAN si No. 2. ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, and DUTCH. 

GREEK (Modern) Self-Taught SWEDISH No. 4. ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, and SPANISH. 
Blue Wrapper, 3s. net; Red Cloth, 4s. net | Wrapper, 1s. 9d. net each ; Cloth, 2s. 6d. net each 


Sold by all ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS. Write for Prospectus of the Language required and Catalogue No. 45. 


London: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD., Publishers, 51 & 52 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 
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HOLIDAY EXCHANGE 
(ERMAN pupils want to exchange 


holidays with English pupils from the age 
of 15 to 17. Best references can be given. Reply 
to the teacher, A. Thiele, Paderborn (Germany), 


Markt 21. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
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S and Vacation Courses | 
See also pages 371, 399, 402-3, 421, 434 and 462 i 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANIS 
SANTANDER, August, 1931 


Certificate of Spanish Studies granted on attendance and 
examination. Members are graded in four divisions. Literature, 
Phonetics, History, Lectures in Spanish. Railway reductions. 
Excursions. Residence in Spanish families. Reductions in fees 
for early enrolment. 
from the SECRETARY, School of Spanish, Universityof Liverpool. 


Beginners welcomed. Full particulars 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


BINGLEY VACATION COURSE 


A residential Vacation Course for men and women 
teachers, to include subjects shown below, will be 
held at The Training College, Bingley, Yorkshire, 
July 29 to August 12, 1931. The course is designed 
to meet the requirements of teachers generally, but 
the needs of those who teach, or expect to teach, in 
Senior Schools, will receive particular attention. 
THE WORK OF THE SENIOR SCHOOL : 

q. History : D. C. SOMERVELL, Esq., M.A. 
(ü.) English: Prof. J. DOVER WILSON, Litt.D. 
(iii.) Biology: Prof. R. DOUGLAS LAURIE, 
M.A., F.Z.S. 
(iv.) Mathematics: Prof. Sir PERCY NUNN, 
M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., Litt.D. 
(v.) Geography: R. H. DUC, Esq., 
THE WORK OF THE JUNIOR SCHOOL : 
C. J. BOOL, ; 
THE WORK OF INFANT SCHOOL : Mrs. 
J. M. CARTER. 
MUSIC: J. E. BorraĒnb, Esq., Mus.D., F.R.C.O. 
ORGANIZED GAMES: Miss K. Evans, Diploma 
S ane Bergman Osterberg Physical Training 
ollege. 
SPE TRAINING : Miss MARJORIE GULLAN. 
RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS: Mrs. R. HOLLAND 
(Miss Hetty Lee), M.A. 


(a) Bookbinding : Miss C. RENNARDS. 
(0) Weaving: Miss A. E. SELLERS. 

The following will deliver special evening lec- 
tures: Prof. PATRICK GEDDES, F.R.S.B.; G. H. 
GREEN, . M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., B.Litt.; and 
Prof. T. H. , M.A., B.Sc. 
~ Teachers will be accommodated in the halls of 

residence, and each will be provided with a bed- 
sitting room. The fee (£6 6s.) is inclusive and covers 
both tuition and board-residence. Cheap travelling 
facilities will be available. 

A handbook lations, F full particulars of the 
Course will be sent gratis on application to the 
EDUCATION OFFICER, County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 


THE NURSING SERVICE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN : 


A CAREER FOR GIRLS 


By HESTER VINEY 
See The Journal of Education for February, 1930. 


_ UNIVERSITY OF 
STRASBOURG (FRANCE) 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. 


HOLIDAY COURSES (JULY 1 TO 
SEPTEMBER 22). 


ae miei for peasy iy Hei eee 
eore and practical) ; practice in speakin 
ac reading (small colloquial classes) ; exctciocs 


grammar dictation; translation (oral and 
written) and composition; history of the 
French language. 


FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. — 
History of French literature: explications of 
modern French writers : introductory courses to 
French literature, philosophy, science, and art of 
to-day, to French socialand politicallife. Visits 
to schools, monuments, factories, &c. 


Section B.— GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE.—Phonetics : practice in speak- 
ing; grammar; dictation; translation and 
composition. Introductory lectures to modern 
German life and literature. 


GERMAN LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. 
FRES FRENCH. | GERMAN. | BOTH COURSES. 


12 weeks 280 frs. | 180 frs. 350 frs 
e p» 200 ,, 150 ,, 800 ,, 

7 170 ,, 120 ,, 250 ;, 
4 » 150 ,, 110 ,, 220 7) 


EXCURSIONS in the Vosges, the Rhine Valley, &c. 
SPORTS: Rowing, football, tennis, &c. 


DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR a course of 
lectures, including French language, literature, 
conversation, and history, is arranged at 
“Institut d’Etudes Françaises Modernes ” for 
foreign students. 

20-25 lessons per week. 
Supplementary information to be got from the 
Secretariat des Cours de Vacances, Université de 
Strasbourg, France. 


LEPLAY HOUSE 
SUMMER VACATION COURSES 


The POLISH CARPATHIANS, CRACOW, 
WARSAW, also to THE CANTAL, ROCAMA- 
DOUR, and LE LIORAN. Open to all interested in 
field work in geology, botany, history, and sociology. 
—Full particulars from Miss MARGARET TATION, 
F.R.G.S., Institute of Sociology, 65 Belgrave Road, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Folkestone Summer School for Teachers 


Thirteenth Year— 
August 1 to 29, 1931 


Director of Studies : 

Professor J. Dover Wuason, M.A., LittD., Pro- 
fessor of Education, King’s College, University of 

London. 

Principal : 

Mr. F. H. KNow as, F.Coll.H. 

1. THE MODERN (CENTRAL) SCHOOL, ITS ANS, 
ORGANIZATION AND CURRICULUM, including 
special courses in English, History, and Geo- 


graphy. 
. PSYCHOLOGY AND MENTAL TESTING. 
3. ORGANIZATION AND METHODS IN INFANT AND 
Jontor SCHOOLS, including courses in Speech 
E a ae RES O aA 
. ART, including w Design, ; 
position. 
CRAFT WORK AND PRACTICAL ACTIVITES 
(a) Traditional and Decorative Crafts and 


Design. 

(b) Specialized Courses in Woodwork, Metal- 
work, Needlework, Bookbinding, Cane, 
and Basketry, Lettering and Lino-bloc 
cutting, and introductory courses 10 
Pottery and Weaving. 

6. HOMEMAKING, including Household Crafts. 
Excursions to places of interest. Hostels fot 
students. 
PROSPECTUS may be obtained from the DIRECTOR 
OP EDUCATION, Springfield, Maidstone. 


ounded by CECIL J. SHARP) 


THREE CONOERTS OF 


FOLK MUSIC AND DANCE 
at Cecil Sharp House 
On JUNE 2nd, 4th, and 30th 
DANCING IN THE PARKS 


Hyde Park at 3 and 7 p.m. .. 


Greenwich Park at 6.30 p.m.—June 27th 


SUMMER VACATION SCHOOL 
At MALVERN. August ist—15th 
All particulars from : 
THE SECRETARY, English Folk Dance Society, 
Cecil Sharp House, 2 Regent's Park Road, N.W.1 
Tel. : Gulliver 2206. 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 
23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


FOUNDER—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 
VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 
DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 


MISTRESS OF METHOD—ETHEI, DRIVER, L.R.A.M., Dalcroze 


Diploma. 
SECRETARY—ALICE WEBER. 


A DEMONSTRATION 


will be held on 


SATURDAY, JUNE 13, at 3 p.m., 


in the 


RUDOLF STEINER HALL, Park Road, N.W.1 


(BAKER STREET STATION) 


For tickets and all details apply the SECRETARY, Dalcroze 
School, 23 Store Street, W.C. 1 (Museum 2294. 


10-1 and 3-5). 


Learn How to Produce Your Plays 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 
at the LITTLE THEATRE, Citizen House, Bath. July 31 to August 14. 
Inclusive fee, three guineas. 


AUTUMN SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 
.at the EVERYMAN THEATRE, Hampstead, N.W. September 4 to 13. 
Inclusive fee, two and a half guineas. 


Every branch of stage production taught in actual theatres. Model 
Preemie. for community groups and 

ghting demonstrations. Evening theatre visits. Public performances 
at the close of the Course. 


Beautiful stage costumes of all periods and sizes, stage curtains, silk 
and velvet stage-hangings, scenery and pro 
on hire. Free Advisory Bureau for choice of plays and 
Dramatic Library, plays lent. 
stage staff. Vacation and week-end Courses in Play Production held 
throughout the year. Apply SECRETARY, Citizen House, Bath, 
stamped addressed envelope. 


olleges prepared. Scenery and 
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BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


The department dealing with Staff Appointments is now under the control of Mr. H. C. EDDOWES, M.A. 
(late Exhibitioner of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Member of the Mathematical Association and the Association 


of Army Tutors). 


We have on our books a large number of vacant posts in good schools for Assistant Masters and Mistresses. The 


following are some examples : 


No. 135. 


£180 resident. 
No. 106. 
preparatory school. 
an asset. Music also an advantage. 


ASSISTANT MASTER required to take 
charge of Science and Games. B.Sc. degree necessary- 


JUNIOR MASTER wanted for first-rate 
Elementary form subjects. 
£100 resident. 


No. 136. 


resident. 
No. 102. 


Games 
tion. 


Science and Mathematics. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
good-class boarding and day school for girls. 
subjects: Latin and Geography. Games a recommenda- 
£130 resident. 


SENIOR MISTRESS required to teach 


Must be Hons. B.Sc. £140 


required for 
Principal 


The Transfer Department is under the management of Mr. F. C. NEEDES, 


who has had over 30 years’ experience of this work 


Write or call: 


4 REGENT PLACE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


PHONE: REGENT 3774 


SUMM 
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FOR THE LATEST ANNOUNCEMENTS 


of Messrs. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 
see pages 372 and 373 
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E. H. A. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


SCARBOROUGH, 
July 27—August 22, 1931 
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ER SCHOOLS and Vacation Courses 


See also pages 371, 399, 401-2, 421, 434, and 462 
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An Association for the development of 
MODERN SCHOOL PRACTICES 


(Twenty-ninth con- 
secutive year) 


BOURNEMOUTH, ABERYSTWYTH, 


Schoolcrafts, Physical Training, Games, and Swimming, etc. 


Illustrated Prospectus now ready, from: 
Mr. H. A. COLE, 2 Broomgrove Road, Sheffield. 


Oxford University Extension University of Besancon DERBY TRAINING COLLEGE 


SUMMER MEETING 


JULY 31 to AUGUST 20, 1931 


Part I, July 31 to August 10. Part II, August 
10 to 20. 


THE EIGHTEENTH, CENTURY : 
Its History, Literature, Art, and Philosophy 


HE Lecturers include Sir Charles 


Grant Robertson (inaugural), Prof. Ernest 
Barker, Mr. H. F. B. Brett-Smith, Mr. Edmund 
Blunden, Lord David Cecil, the Bishop of Durham, 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn, Mr. J. L. Hammond, Sir John 
Marriott, the Dean of Norwich (Dr. Cranage), 
Prof. Nichol Smith, Prof. Norman Sykes. 
ioe £2 2s., or for either Part I or Part II, 

10s. 


Information from Rev. F. E. HUTCHINSON, M.A., 
Rewley House, Wellington Square, Oxford. 


NANCY 


Ville d’Art—Station Thermale—Grand 
Centre de Tourisme a proximité des 
Vosges. 


Cours spéciaux de Vacances, com- 
portant le voyage à prix réduit, du 
6 Juillet au 26 Septembre. 

Pour le programme détaill‘, s'adresser : 
Office Francais du Tourisme, 
56 Haymarket, Londres, S.W. 1 


THE WRITTEN WORD 
By S. A. Ricuarps, M.A., Hackney 
Downs School. . 
See The Journal of Education for March, 1931. 


HOLIDAY COURSE 
(From July 1 to October 30) 

1. Lectures on Literature, History, Geo- 
graphy, and France of to-day. 

2. Conversation, Phonetics, Grammar, 
and Composition. 

3. Excursions in very picturesque sur- 
roundings and visits to places of 
interest. 

4. Casino, Tennis, and Boating. 


For detailed syllabus appiy to M. le Professeur 
Louis VILLAT, D.Litt., Directeur des Cours, Faculté 
des Lettres, 30 rue Mégevand. 


THE OXFORD SCHOOL OF 
DRAMATIC ART 


Under the Direction of MARY PLOWMAN 
A SUMMER MEETING 
August 1 to August 15 


Inaugural Lecture by 

Sir John Martin-Harvey 
Play Production—Costume Designing— 

Lighting—Make-up—Mime. 

MICHAEL MARTIN-HARVEY. 
Public Speaking. FLORENCE PLOWMAN. 
Voice Production—Verse Speaking— 
Dramatic Recitation. MARY PLOWMAN. 


Particulars obtainable from Miss MARY PLOWMAN, 
2 Wellington Place, St. Giles, Oxford. 


SUMMER VACATION COURSES 


JULY 27-AUGUST 1.—(1) Modern Methods of 
Teaching in Infant Schools. (2) Handwork in 
the Infant School. (3) Handwork in the Junior 
School. (4) Handwork in the Senior School, Pottery. 
(5) Handwork in the Senior School, Weaving. 
(6) Handwork in the Senior School, Bookbinding. 
(7) Open-air work in the Schools. (8) Geography 
Field work in the Senior Schools. (9) Music and 
Speech. (10) English. 


AUGUST 8-AUGUST &.—(11) Modern Methods 
of Teaching for Infant Schools. (12) Handwork 
in Infant Schools. (13) Handwork in the Junior 
Schools. (14) Pottery for Senior Schools. 
(15) Weaving for Senior Schools. (146) Bookbinding 
for Senior Schools. (17) Open-air work in the 
Schools. (18) Geography for the Junior Schools. 
(19) Music and Speech. (20) English. (21) History. 


For further details apply to THE SECRETARY’ 
Vacation Courses, The Training College, Derby. 


Posts Wanted 3 


CAMES, CYMNASTICS, SWIMMING, 
DANCING, CIRL-CUIDE WORK 


Mistresses fully qualified to take above subjects 


will be disengaged shortly.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


Liverpool Physical Training College. 
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A SELECTION OF 


Carrap Books 


FOR NEXT YEAR’S BOOK LIST 
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English 
ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY— Fifth Series [Ready. 
Edited by J. W. Marriottr. With Exercises. 288 
pages. 2s. 6d. Containing eleven Plays. 
THE JUNIOR MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 
General Editor: F. H. PRITCHARD. 20 volumes, con- 
taining Introduction and Exercises. 2s. each. 
3. Essays Old and New. 
Edited by H. BARNES. 
6. Selections from English Prose. 
Edited by F. H. PRITCHARD. 
8. A Book of Classical Stories. 
Edited by A. J. Merson, M.A. 
9. A Book of Sports and Pastimes. 
Edited by E. E. Reyno.ps, M.A. 
12. Personal Narratives. 
Edited by A. J. Merson, M.A. 
13. Junior One-Act Plays of To-day. 
Edited by A. E. M. Baytiss, M.A. 
16. Dampier’s Voyages. 
Edited by A. E. M. Baytiss, M.A. 
Send for special New Prospectus of this Series. 
TESTS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By H. WILLouGHBY SMITH. 96 pages, sewed, 9d. 
KEY, for Teachers only. 5s. 3d. net post free. 
A series of General Knowledge questions for the Middle School. 


History 
ENGLAND’S STORY 

By DorotHy MARGARET Stuart, author of “ Horace 
Walpole,” &c. In four parts. Fully illustrated. 

I. To the Great Charter. 3s. 

II. Plantagenets and Tudors. 3s. 
III. The Stuarts and the Georges. 3s. 
IV. The Nineteenth Century and After. 3s. 6d. 


Miss Stuart’s books are already known to a wide circle of teachers. 
They should appcal as Readers in the Middle School. They not only 
furnish the facts, but provide a useful social, economic, and literary 
history, with frequent reference to England’s place in the Concert of 
Europe. There are numerous date lists and genealogical tables. 


MODERN EUROPE (1789 TO 19380) 


By D. B. Horn, M.A., D.Litt., Edinburgh University. 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 390 pages. 5s. 


The Fourth Volume of this new Higher Certificate course is now 
ready. Vols. I, II, and III will appear shortly. 


Education 
GROUNDWORK OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By J. S. Ross, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in Education at 
Westminster Training College. 272 pages. 5s. 


This book should not only prove invaluable as a textbook to 
teachers in training colleges, but to those also who wish to classify 
their practical knowledge of pupils acquired in the classroom. 


HISTORY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
A Study in the Development of Liberal Education. 
By I. L. KANDEL, M.A. (Manchester). 596 pages. 
Tos. 6d. net. (Prospectus on application.) 


Geography 
HARRAP’S NEW GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
Edited by Dr. R. N. RupmMoseE Brown, Sheffield 
University. General Prospectus available. 
First Volumes 
Africa. By L.S. SUGGATE. 6s. 
The Journal of Education: "Can be thoroughly recommended to 


those who are undertaking a course of study up to and beyond the 
Matriculation stage.” 


The Geographical Interpretation of Topographical 
Maps. By ALICE GARNETT, Sheffield University. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Atlas of Maps, 5s. 

Industrial Britain. By ALBERT WILMORE, D.Sc. 5s. 


A useful survey of our modern industries and present-day indus- 


trial problems. Se! 
South America. By E. V. Lane, M.A., Bec School. 


210 pages with 30 maps and 33 illustrations. 3s. 
A very readable and informative School Certificate Book. 


The Nations of Europe. By E. J. G. BRADFORD. 2s. 6d. 
People and Homes in Many Lands. By F. G. Moss. 
For pupils between the ages of 11 and 15. 2s. 6d. 


Modern Languages 


LA BRETE: AIMER QUAND MEME 
Edited with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary, by 


C. F. ZEEK, B.A. 2s. 6d. 
A very readable detective story by the author of ‘‘ Mon Onde et 
Mon Curé ” 


FOUR CONTEMPORARY FRENCH ONE-ACT PLAYS 
Edited by A. G. FITE, Ph.D., with Notes, Exercises, 
and Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 

A selection of modern plays suitable for reading or acting in the 
Fifth and Sixth Forms. 

EINFÜHRUNG INS DEUTSCHE 
A Direct-Method German Course by Sypnzy W. 
WELLs, Minchinden County School. With Exercises 
and Vocabularies. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN FOR BEGINNERS 
By Paut Pore. With many Illustrations, Map, 


Vocabulary, and Index. 3s. 6d. 

A useful Two-year Course with a modern voeabulary and instruc- 
tion as far as possible in German. Words common to German and 
Engish are used at the start iu order to give the pupi an interest 
and a sense of progress. 


Science and Mathematics 
THIRTY TESTS IN ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 
By J.H. WeLLs, B.A. 52 pages. 9d. With Answers, Is. 
Answers only, 4d. Suitable for Middle School. 
KEY, for Teachers only. 5s. 3d. net, post free. 


BY GRAPH TO CALCULUS 
By Epwin T. CuIsnect, B.A., with a Foreword by 
Prof. T. Percy Nunn. 2s. Parts I, 10d.; II, rs. 3d. 


A JUNIOR ALGEBRA 
By DENHAM LaRRETT, M.A. With Diagrams. Parts 
I and II, 128 pages, 2s. each. Complete 3s. 6d. 
Two useful Third and Fourth Form books. 
POST-PRIMARY SCIENCE. PARTS I and II 
By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT, B.Sc., King’s School, 
Peterborough. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each part. 
A new three-volume practical course for pupils of 11-15 years. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
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PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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New 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN LITERATURE 
In Five Books 


Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON. 


A NEW EDITION, 


IN LARGER TYPE, WITH NOTES 


AND EXERCISES 


Now Ready. Book I; Part I, 2s. 3d. 


Part II, 2s. 3d. 


Book II; Part I, 2s. 3d 


Part II, 2s. 3d. 


The other volumes will be issued in due course in the new format. 


Over 60,000 


copies of the former edition have been sold. 


INTERMEDIATE 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
By E. E. REYNOLDS 
Crown 8v9. 25. 6d. 


A collection of exercises more simple than those 

given in Exercises in English by the same author, 

now in its second impression, intended for use during 

the second, third, and fourth years in Secondary 
Schools. 


CAMBRIDGE 


SCHOOL HISTORIES 
By MARGARET ELLIOT 
Book I. THE MIDDLE AGES IN BRITAIN 
Fully illustrated in line and half-tone with es plans, 
and time-charts. Crown 8vo. 25. 
Book II. BRITAIN UNDER THE ons 
AND STUARTS. Ready shortly. 
The first two volumes of a new series of history 
books based upon the Hadow Report. 


“Well planned .. . carefully selected. A well-written 
book and every teacher should obtain a copy.’ —The School- 
master. 


ANDRE MAUROIS 
MORCEAUX CHOISIS 


By E. G. LE GRAND 
Crown Bro. 35. 6d. 


These selections have been taken from Monsicur 

Maurois’s biographies, Shelley, Byron, Disraeli, as 

well as from his less well-known novels. The author 

has written a special preface, and Mr Le Grand has 

contributed a biographical and critical introduction, 
with notes and a glossary. 


BY-ROADS IN HISTORY 
Edited, with Notes, by R. B. MORGAN 
Crown 8vo. With 37 illustrations. 25. 9d. 


A single volume of selected passages from the large 
volume of Readings in Social History by the same 
editor. 


“ Not only does it present an attractive picture of everyday 
life in England from Roman times to the beginning of the 
Victorian era, but it is also a stimulating introduction to the 
study of original sources. The book contains some useful 
notes on the sources. Altogether it stands out among others 

of its kind.’’"—The Times Literary Supplement. 


CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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A Selection of Books 


for the Cambridge Local Examinations 
JULY AND DECEMBER, 1932 
(Complete list on Application) 


ENGLISH 


The Revised English Grammar. By A. S. WEST, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. 

The Revised English Grammar for Beginners. 
By A. S. West, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Cambridge Lessons in English. Book III. By 
GEORGE Sampson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Exercises in English. By E. E. REYNOLDS. 3s. 6d. 

English Composition, with Chapters on Précis 
Writing, Prosody, and Style. By W. Murtson, 
M.A. Revised Edition. 6s. Or in two parts. 
Part I, 3s.; Part Il, 3s. 6d. 

A Primer of English Literature. By W.T. YOUNG. 
M.A. 1s. 9d. 

A Course of English Poetry. By J. H. Francis. 


4s. 

The Threshold of English Prose. By H. A. 
TREBLE. 2s. 9d. 

Scott. The Lady of the Lake. Edited by J. H. B. 
MAsTERMAN, D.D. 3s. 6d. ( Junior.) 

Shakespeare. Twelfth Night. Edited by A. W. 
Verity, M.A. 28 6d. (Junior and School 
Certificate.) 

Shakespeare. Twelfth Night. Edited by J. H. 
Lossan, M.A. 2s. (junior and School Certificate.) 

Byron. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Edited by 
A. H. Tuompson, Litt.D., F.S.A. 3s. 6d. 
(Book IIT, School Certificate.) 

Johnson. Papers from the Idler. 1s. 3d. (School 
Certificate.) 

The Story of Dr. Johnson. By S. C. Roserrs, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. (School Certificate.) 


FRENCH & GERMAN 


A Junior French Reader. By R. L. G. RITCHIE, 
D.Litt., and James M. Moore, M.A. Second 
edition, with vocabulary and 4 plates. 3s. 6d. 

A Junior Manual of French Composition. By 
the same authors. 3s. 6d. Key, 4s. 6d. 

Junior Translation from French. By the same 
authors. 3s. 6d. 

French Verse for Upper Forms. Edited by 
F. Spencer, M.A., Ph.D. 3s. 6d. (School 
Certificate.) 

A First German Book, on the Direct Method. By 
G.T. UNGoED, M.A. 3s. ; with vocabulary, 3s. 6d. 

A School Grammar of Modern German. By 
F. R. H. McLevran, M.A. 5s. Exercises. 3s. 6d. 

A Grammar of the German Language. By G. H. 
CLARKE, M.A., and C. J. Murray, B.A. 7s. 

Passages from German Authors for Unseen 
Translation. By E. K. BENNETT, M.A. 5s. 


HISTORY 


Great Britain and Ireland. A History for Lower 
Forms. By J. E. Morris, D.Litt. Complete, 
6s. Gd. Also in parts. 

A History of England for Schools. By A. D. 
Innes, M.A. Complete, 7s. 6d. Also in parts. 

Britain and Greater Britain in the XIX Century. 
By E. A. HuGues, M.A. 6s. 

A Short History of the Expansion of the British 
Empire, 1500-1930. By W. H. Woopwarb. 5s. 

An Outline History of the British Empire from 
I1§00 to 1926. By the same author. 3s. Gd. 

Carlyle’s French Revolution. Abridged and 
edited by A. R. BALL. 3s. 6d. 

From Constantine to Bismarck. An Introductory 
Course of European and General History for 
Middle Forms. By A. B. ArcnHer, M.A. 4s. 

Europe in the XIX Century (1815-1914). By J.E. 
Morais, D.Litt. 5s. 6d. 

Greek History for Schools. By C. D. EDMONDS, 
M.A. 7s. 6d. 

A Short History of Rome for Schools (to the 
Death of Constantine). By E. E. Bryant, M.A. 6s. 

A Short History of the Roman Republic. By 
W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. 9s. net. 


GEOGRAPHY 


The Cambridge Geographical Textbooks. 
Junior: by A. R. CHart-LeiGcn, M.Sc. 2s. 6d. 
Intermediate: by A. J. Dicks, B.A., B.Sc. 
Second edition, revised, 1920. 3s. 6d. Senior: 
by G. F. Boswortrn. 4s. 6d. Continents 
separately: Europe, 1s. 3d.; Asia, Africa, 
America, Australasia. 1s. each. 

The Surface of the Earth. Elementary Physical 

_ and Economic Geography. By H. Picktes, B.A. 
3s. 6d. 

The British Isles. By F. Morr, D.Sc. 3s. 6d. 

Physical Geography. By P. LAKE, M.A. 7s. 6d. 

A Geography of the British Empire. By W. L. 
Buntinc, M.A., and H. L. Cotten, M.A. 6s. 

Great Britain: Essays in Regional Geography. 
By twenty-six authors. Edited by A. G. OGILVIE. 
21s. net. In Parts, separately: The South-East 
of England, by C. C. Face, G. E. Hutcninecs, 
and H. Ormssy, 1s. 6d.; East Anglia, by P. M. 
Roxsy, IS. ; and Cumbria, by F. J. Ong aa 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


The Church Catechism Explained. By A. W. 
Rosinson, D.D. 3s. Paper Covers, 2s. (Junior 
and School Certificate.) 

The Prayer Book Explained. By P. Jackson, 
M.A. Part I. The Daily Offices and the Litany. 
3s. Gd. (/unior.) 


The books of the Bible set for these Examinations are published in the following series : 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


CAMBRIDGE 


SMALLER CAMBRIDGE BIBLE 
FOR SCHOOLS 


REVISED VERSION 
FOR SCHOOLS. 
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A Selection of Books 
for the Cambridge Local Examinations 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1932 
(Complete List on application) 


LATIN 


Caesar. Gallic War. Books II and III. With 
notes and vocabulary by E. S. SHuUCKBURGH, 
Litt.D. New illustrated edition. 2s. each. 
( Junior.) 

Caesar. Gallic War. Edited by A. G. PESKETT, 
M.A. Book II, 1s. 9d. Book III, 2s. 3d. ( Junior.) 

Cicero. De Amicitia. Edited by J. S. Rerp, Litt.D. 
ss. (School Certificate.) 

Tacitus. Histories. Book I. Edited by G. A. 
Davies, M.A. 38. 6d. (School Certificate.) 

Vergil. Aeneid. Book IX. With introduction 
and notes by A. S1ipGwick, M.A. 2s. With 
vocabulary, 2s. (Junior and School Certificate.) 

An Elementary Latin Grammar. By ÂRTHUR 
SLOMAN, M.A. Second edition. 3s. 6d. 

A First Year Latin Book. By |. THompson, M.A. 
s. 6d. 

Pena Legenda. First Year Latin Lessons. By 
Miss J. WHYTE, M.A. 2s. 

Fabulae Heroicae. A First Year Latin Reader and 
Writer. By E. PurDIe, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 

Liviana. A Second Year Latin Reader based on 
Livy Iand II. By E. Purpre, Ph.D. 2s. 6d; 
Silva Latina. A Latin reading-book, chosen and 
arranged by J. D. Durr, M.A. 2s. 3d. With 

vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 

Initium. First Latin Course on the Direct 
Method. By R. B. APPLETON, M.A. New and 
revised edition. 4s. Teachers’ Companion, 
1s. 6d. 

Nomen Romanum. A book of Augustan Latin. 
Selected, with vocabulary, by J. G. Worrtn. 
38. 6d. 

Latin Prose Composition for Juniors. By C. F. C. 
Letrs, M.A., and G. M. Jackson, M.A. 4s. 
Part I separately, 2s. 6d. Key, 4s. 6d. 

Latin Prose for Middle Forms. By W. Horton 
SPRAGGE, M.A., and ARTHUR SLOMAN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. Key, 4s. 6d. 

Passages for Translation from Latin and Greek 
Authors. Compiled by G. G. Morris, M.A., and 
W. R. SMALE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. Also 
in two parts, I, Latin; II, Greek. 43s. 6d. each. 


BOTANY, &c. 


Botany. Senior Book for Schools. By D. 
Tuopay, M.A. 7s. 6d. 

Botany. A Junior Book for Schools. By R. H. 
Yarr, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Life. A Book for Elementary Students. By 
Sir A. E. SHIPLEY, G.B.E., F.R.S. 5s. 

Matter and Change. An Introduction to Physical 
and Chemical Science. By W. C. D. DAMPIER- 
WHETHAM, M.A., F.R.S. 6s. 


GREEK 


Demosthenes. Olynthiacs. Edited by J. M. 
MACGREGOR, M.A. 3s. 6d. (School Certificate.) 
Euripides. Alcestis. Edited by W. S. HADLEY, 

Litt.D. 3s. 6d. (Junior and School Certificate.) 

Thucydides, VI. Edited by A. W. Spratt, M.A. 
6s. 6d. (School Certificate.) 

Homer. Iliad. Book XXIII. Edited by G. M. 
Epwarps, M.A. 3s. (School Certificate.) 

Xenophon. Anabasis. Book I. Edited by 
A. PRETOR, M.A. 2s. 6d. (Junior.) 

Xenophon. Anabasis. Book I. Edited, with 
complete vocabulary, by G. M. Epwarps, M.A. 
2s. 6d. (/unior.) 

Pallas Athene. A book of Attic Greek. Selected, 
with vocabulary, by J. G. WorTH. 3s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


Experimental Science. By S. E. Brown, M.A., 
B.Sc. In three parts. Part I, Physics, is issued 
in six sections: I, Measurement, 2s. ; II, Hydro- 
statics, 2s.; III, Mechanics, 2s.; IV, Heat, 2s. 6d.; 
V, Light, 3s.; VI, Sound, 3s. 6d.; Sections I-IV 
bound together, new edition, 5s.; Sections 
IV and V, 5s.; Sections IV, V, and VI, 6s. 6d. 
Part II. Chemistry, new edition, 3s. 6d. Part III. 
Electricity and Magnetism, new edition, 3s. 6d. 

Physical Chemistry for Schools. By H. J. H. 
FENTON, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. 58. 6d. 

Heat and Light. By Sir R. T. GLAZEBROOK, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. 8s. 6d. Also separately, Hear, 
5s. LIGHT, §s. 

Electricity. By C. J. L. WAGSTAFF, M.A. 5s. 

Electricity and Magnetism. By Sir R. T. GLAZE- 
BROOK, K.C.B., F.R.S. 8s. 6d. 

Mechanics and Hydrostatics. By the same author. 
gs. Also separately, Dynamics, 4s. 6d. STATICS, 
48. HYDROSTATICS, 3s. 

Elementary Qualitative and Volumetric Analysis. 
By N. F. WATTERSON, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 

Light. An Introductory Textbook. By C. G. 
VERNON, M.A., B.Sc. 3s. 6d. With exercises, 4s. 

Mechanics and Hydrostatics for Beginners. By 
S. L. Loney, M.A. 5s. 

Elements of Statics and Dynamics. By the same 
author. ros. Orin two parts. STATICS, 5s. 6d. 
DYNAMICS, §s. 

Elements of Hydrostatics. By S. L. Loney, M.A. 
5s. 6d. 

Elementary Dynamics for Schools. By C. E. 
ASHFORD, M.A. 6s. 6d. 

Elementary Experimental Statics for Schools. 
By A. P. McMutten, M.A. and E. W. B. 
Kempson, B.A. 8s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS 


A full list of suitable Mathematical Textbooks will be sent on application. 
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ENGLISH 


Shakespeare.— JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Senior. 
JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by G. W. and L. G. 
HuFFORD. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Senior. 
—— JULIUS CAESAR. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. Is. 6d. net. [Senior. 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Senior and Junior. 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Prof. E. P. 
Morton. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Senior and Junior. 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. Is. 6d. net. [Senior and Junior. 
Chaucer. —THE PROLOGUE. With Introduction and 
Notes by A. W. PoLLARD, C.B., M.A. 2s. [Senior. 
— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NONNES PRESTES TALE. By H. M. 
LIDDELL. 5s. [Senior. 
—— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. By A. INGRAHAM. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. {Sentor. 
—— THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By A. W. PoLLAaRD, C.B., M.A. 


Is. od. [ Senior. 
Scott—_THE TALISMAN. With Introduction and 
Notes. 3s. 6d. [ Senzor. 


— — THE TALISMAN. Abridged Edition for Schools. 
2s. Also Edited by F. JoHNson. 28. Paper, 
Is. od. [Senzor. 

—--- THE TALISMAN. Edited by F. Treup ey. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Senior 

—— LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL and THE 
LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by F. T. 
PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. 


[Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 


ENGLIS H—contd. 


Scott—THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By 
G. H. Stuart, M.A., and E. H. Eror, B.A. 2s. 6d. 
[Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 
—— LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By R. H. 
BowLEs. 2s. (Pocket Classics.) 
[ Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 
Kingsley.—-HE REWARD THE WAKE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. 3s. [Preliminary. 
—-— HEREWARD THE WAKE. Edited by C. H. 
RAYMOND. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Prelimtnary. 
Defoe.—-ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part I. Edited by 
C. R. GASTON. 2s. [Preliminary. 
—--— ROBINSON CRUSOE. Abridged and Edited by 
C. JOHNSON. 2s. [Preliminary. 
-~-— ROBINSON CRUSOE. Abridged and Edited 
by J. HuTcHIsoNn. Is. 6d. [Preliminary. 
Swift—_GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Abridged and 
Edited bv G. C. EARLE, B.A. Is. 6d. [Lower Forms. 
— GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Abridged and Edited 
by C. JoHNson. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 
[Lower Forms. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Cicero. DE AMICITIA. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 2s. [Senior. 
Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Books II and III. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. 
RUTHERFORD, M.A. 2s. [Juntor. 
Virgil—_AENEID. Book IX. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 
2s. [Sentor and Junior. 
Eutropius.— Books I and II. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By W. WELCH, M.A., and C. G. DUFFIELD, 
M.A. 2s. , [Preliminary. 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATION 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 1932 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1932 


ENGLISH 

Blackmore.—LORNA DOONE. Edited by A. L. 
BARBOUR. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 

Longer Narrative Poems. 19th Century. First Series. 
Edited by G. G. Loane, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Shakespeare.-HENRY IV. First Part. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

—— HENRY IV. First Part. Eversley Edition. 
With Notes. ts. 6d. net. 

—— JULIUSCAESAR. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by G. W. and L. G. 
HuFForRD. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 

— JULIUS CAESAR. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. Is. 6d. net. 

Bunyan.—THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. Part I. 
In Modern English. With Introduction and Notes. 
By Rev. J. Morrison, M.A., D.D. 2s. 

—— THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Abridged and 
Edited by C. F. Knox. Is. 6d. 


—— THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by 
J. H. Morrat. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 


ENGLISH— contd. 


Milton.—_COMUS, NATIVITY ODE, LYCIDAS, 
L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, SONNETS, &c. 
With Introduction and Notes. By W. BELL, 
C.I.E., M.A. 3s. 


GREEK AND LATIN 


Thucydides. BOOK IV, Ch. 1-41. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. E. Graves, M.A. 2s. 

Caesar.—GALLIC WAR. Book VII. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. 
A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 

Livy.—BOOK XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A., and J. E. MELHUISH, 
M.A. 2s. 

— BOOKS XXI and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
Capes, M.A. 5s. 

Virgil.—AENEID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 

—— BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 

Horace.—ODES. Book III. Edited by T. E. Pace, 
M.A. 2s. Od. 

—— ODES. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 
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OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1932 


ENGLISH. 


Shakespeare.-JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 


—— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By K. DEiGHTON. With an 
Appendix. 2s. [School and Junior. 


— THE TEMPEST. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 


— TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON, 2s. [Junior. 


—— Eversley Edition of above. With Notes. Is. 6d. 


net each. 


Chaucer.—_THE PROLOGUE. With Introduction and 
Notes. By A.W. PoLLAaRD, C.B., M.A. 2s. [School. 


—— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
THE NUN'’S-PRIEST’S TALE. By A. INGRAHAM. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. { School. 


—— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NONNES PRESTES TALE. By H. M. 
LIDDELL. 5s. [School. 


ENGLISH—conid. 


Eliot.—_SILAS MARNER. Edited by E. L. Guticx. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [ Junior. 


—— SILAS MARNER. Abridged by May Copsey. 
B.A. (English Litcrature Series.) 1s. 6d. [Junior. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Virgil AENEID. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School. 
Caesar.-_-GALLIC WAR. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[School. 

—— GALLIC WAR. Book VII. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonp, M.A., and 
Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. [ Junior, 
Catullus.—-SELECT POEMS. Edited by F. P. 
Simpson, B.A. 4s. The Text of this Edition is 
carefully expurgated for School use. [Junior. 


Plato.—APOLOGY. Edited by H. WıLLIaĮȚson, M.A. 
33. [School. 


Aristophanes.—THE FROGS. Edited by T. G. 
TUCKER, Litt.D. 4s. [School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1932 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1932. 


ENGLISH. 


espeare.— TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

[Junior and School. 

——- TWELFTH NIGHT. Eversley Edition. With 

Notes. Is. 6d. net. [ Junior and School. 

—— KING JOHN. With Introduction and Notes. 


By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 
—— KING JOHN. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
1s. 6d. net. [School. 


First Book of Modern Poetry. Selected and Arranged 
by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. Is. 4d. [Juntor. 


Thackeray.—ESMOND. With Introduction and Notes. 


3S. [School. 
—— ESMOND. Edited by G. B. HENNEMAN. Pocket 
Classics. 2s. {[School. 


—— ESMOND. Abridged and Edited by A. C. 
MACKENZIE, M.A. 2s. [School. 
Byron.—_CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. Edited 
by Prof. E. E. Morris, M.A. Cantos III and IV. 
28. [School. 
—— CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by A. J. GEORGE. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. [School. 
—— CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. Cantos 
III and IV. Edited by J. H. Fow er, M.A. 
1s. 6d. ; limp, Is. 3d. [School. 
Scott.—THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By G. H. 
STUART, M.A. 2s. 6d. [ Junior. 
— LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, and THE 
LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by F. T. 
PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. [Junior. 


Complete List, including the Higher School 


— MACMILLAN & CO. 


LTD. 


LATIN and GREEK. 


Caesar.—GALLIC WAR. Books II and III. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. 
RUTHERFORD, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 


Virgi..—AENEID. Book IX. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A, 
2s. [Junior and School, 


Cicero.— DE AMICITIA. With Notes and Vocabulary. 


By E. S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. 2s. [School. 
Tacitus.—HISTORIES. Books I and II. Edited by 
A. D. GoDLEy, M.A. 4s. [School. 
Ovid —HEROIDUM EPISTULAE XIII. Edited by 
E. S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. 4s. (School. 


Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[ Junior. 
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—— ANABASIS. Book I. With Exercises. By E. A. 


WELLS, M.A. 2s. [ Junior. 


Euripides —ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. 


[Junior and School. 
Thucydides. BOOK VI. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. 4s. . [School. 


Demosthenes. PHILIPPIC I and OLYNTHIACS 
I-III. Edited by Sir J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 6s. 


Certificate Examination, post free on application. 
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Leather Series 
Books for Prizes 


CARDINAL SERIES: Crimson Ecrase Morocco. 6s. 6d. X3 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETICAL WORKS. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


BURNS’ POETICAL WORKS AND 
LETTERS. 


CHAUCER’S WORKS. 

COLERIDGE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
HOMER’S ILIAD. In English Prose. 
KEATS’ POETICAL WORKS. 

SELECTED STORIES : RUDYARD KIPLING. 
MALORY’S MORTE D’ARTHUR. 
MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 

PEPYS’S DIARY. 

POPE’S POETICAL WORKS. 


ROSSETTPS (CHRISTINA) POETICAL 
WORKS. 


SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
SPENSER’S WORKS. 

TENNYSON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With the original 


Illustrations. © 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. With the original 


Illustrations. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Blue Leather. 6s. 6d. net each. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With the original 
Illustrations. 
By Sir 


KENILWORTH. 

Illustrated. 
IVANHOE. By Sir WALTER Scorr. Illustrated. 
QUENTIN DURWARD.: By Sir WALTER 


Scorr. Illustrated. 


ESSAYS. By R. W. Emerson. 
A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. By W. WARDE 


Fow er. Illustrated. 
GRIMNS HOUSEHOLD STORIES. Illus- 
trated. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. Illustrated. 
HEROES OF ASGARD. By A. and E. KEARY. 


WALTER SCOTT. 


Illustrated. 

WESTWARD HO! By Cnwarres KINGSLEY. 
Illustrated. 

THE HEROES. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Illustrated. 


ESSAYS OF ELIA. By CHARLES Lams. 

SHAKESPEARE. By Sır WALTER RALEIGH. 
RICHARD CARVEL. By WINston CuvuRCHILL. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. By GeEorGE 


Exuior. Illustrated. 


THE ENCHANTED APRIL. By the author 
of “ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 

THE YOUNGEST GIRL IN THE SCHOOL. 
By EVELYN SHARP. 

VANITY FAIR. By W. M. THackeray. With 
the original Illustrations. 


THE CATHEDRAL. By HuGH WALPOLE. 
With the Original Illustrations. 20 vols. In 


Red Leather. 


SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS. Borper Epirion. With 250 Illustrations. 
25 vols. 6s. 6d. net each. 

NOVELS OF THACKERAY. With the Original Illustrations. 5 vols. 
of Pendennis, The Newcomes, History of Henry Esmond, and The Virginians. 
6s. 6d. net each. 

THE GLOBE LIBRARY: STANDARD WORKS IN POETRY AND PROSE. In Brown 
Leather. 6s. 6d. net each. 


Vanity Fair, History 
Blue Leather. 


Macmillan’s Prize Library 


In Red Leather 6s. 6d. net each 


Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans. 
Cooper’s The Deerslayer. 
Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake. 
Marryat’s Peter Simple. 
Marryat’s Masterman Ready. 


Mrs. Molesworth’s The Cuckoo Clock. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s ‘‘ Carrots’: Just a Little Boy. 
W. C. Perry’s The Boy’s Odyssey. 

Charlotte M. Yonge’s The Prince and the Page. 
Charlotte M. Yonge’s The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 
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Macmillan’s Books for Prizes 
In Leather at 5/- 


CARDINAL SERIES: Blue Ecrase Morocco. 


PALGRAVE’S GOLDEN TREASURY. First 
Series. With Supplementary Fifth Book by LAURENCE 


BINYON. 

PALGRAVE’S GOLDEN TREASURY. Second 
Series. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF MODERN 
LYRICS. Selected and arranged by LAURENCE 
BINYON. 

A GOLDEN TREASURY OF IRISH VERSE. 
Edited by LENNox RoBINSON. 


SIR THOMAS BROW'NE’S RELIGIO MEDICI 
POETRY OF LORD BYRON. 

GOLDEN SAYINGS OF EPICTETUS. 
CHOSEN POEMS OF THOMAS HARDY. 
KEATS’? POETICAL WORKS. 

LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
“THE REPUBLIC” OF PLATO. 


SELECTED POEMS OF CHRISTINA 
ROSSETTI. 


IN CLOTH 


5S. EACH 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS AND SONNETS. 
POEMS OF SHELLEY. 

TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 
THEOCRITUS, BION, AND MOSCHUS. 
POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


TENNIEL. 


Illustrated by 


THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS. Illus- 
trated by TENNIEL. 
THE HUNTING OF THE SNARK. Illus- 


trated. 


PHANTASMAGORIA. Illustrated. 
THE HEROES. By Cwarzes KINGsLeEy. Illus- 


trated. 

THE WATER-BABIES. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Illustrated. 

THE ROSE AND THE RING. By W. M. 
THACKERAY. With the original Illustrations. 


THE ALHAMBRA. By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


BINDINGS 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. In 20 vols. With Introductions by Charles Dickens 


the Younger, and all the Original Illustrations. 


New Crown EDITION in Ledura binding, beautifully embossed, with gold lettering, and provided 


with headbands. Coloured tops and sides. 


5S. net each. 


The 20 volumes, in a box, £5 net. In attractive Cloth Binding, 4s. 6d. net each. 


THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. With the Original Illustrations. 20 vols. Cloth. 


4s. 6d. net each. 
MACMILLAN’S MINIATURE SERIES. 


Bound in an attractive grained primrose Ledura 


(leather cloth) with dainty emblems in gold on side, gilt lettering and emblems in relief on spine ; 


LEWIS CARROLL 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. THE HUNTING OF THE SNARK. 


ALICE THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS. 
With the Tenniel Illustrations. 


W. M. THACKERAY 


With Illustrations by Henry Ho ipay. 


PHANTASMAGORIA AND OTHER POEMS. 


Nightmare Illustrations by A. B. Frost. 


THE ROSE AND THE RING. With the original Illustrations by the author. 
3s. net each, or in decorated case complete, 15s. net 


Macmillan’s 3s. 6d. Novels: A Selection 


Neatly Bound in Cloth. 


Hugh Walpole: Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill. 
The Silver Thorn. 
Rudyard Kipling. : Selected Stories. 
urice Hewlett : The Forest Lovers. 
F. Marion Crawford: Cigarette-Maker’s Romance. 
Mr. Isaacs. | 
Edward Fraser: Famous Fighters of the Fleet. 


3s. 6d. net each 


“ Elizabeth ”?” : Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
Mazo de la Roche: Jalna. 
Delight. 
Possession. 
Evelyn Sharp: The Youngest Girl in the School. 
Sir Samuel Baker: Cast up by the Sea. 
Sir E. Creasy : Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. 
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MACMILLAN’S TEACHING IN PRACTICE 
A New Encyclopaedia of Teaching. Edited by E. J. S. LAY. 


In 6 Illustrated Vols. and a Portfolio containing over 170 Class Illustrations of which 20 will be in 
full colour. Price £6. 


Arrangements can be made for the purchase of this set on Instalment Terms. Apply for full Illustrated Prospectus. 


NEW EVERYDAY CLASSICS 
Edited by Prof. F. T. BAKER and Prof. A. H. THORNDIKE. Revised by P. H. HEAP, M.A. 
With Illustrations in colour and in black and white. 


Primer. 2s. First Reader. 2s. 3d. Second Reader. 2s. 4d. Third Reader. 2s. 6d. 
Fourth Reader. 2s. &d. 


The first volumes of a new series of reading books for schools based on selections from the classics of English literature. 


INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH CLASSICISM 


By H. CAUDWELL, M.A., Assistant Master at Oundle 
School. 6s. net. 


In this book the author's object has been to give assistance to the 
reader who comes for the tirst time face to face with some of the creat 
French writers. Iis method has been to emphasize one or two essen- 
tial qualities of each author, to indicate one way by which each may 
be approached, and by which the outer shell of style and thought 
may be penetrated and the man himself be encountered. 


Part IIT. Just published, 
A FRENCH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS 
By H. F. COLLINS, M.A. 


With Illustrations by H. M. BROCK. Part I, 2s. 
Part II, 2s. Part Ill, 2s. 3d. 


GERMAN POETRY FOR STUDENTS 


Chosen by A. WATSON BAIN, M.A. 
xviii + 236 pages. 3s. Od. Containing 167 poems (of 
which 14 are sonnets) by So poets, from Luther to the 
present day. 


In a letter to the author, Dr. Richard Schaukal, the eminent 
Austrian poet, writes: ‘ Your choice of German poetry makes a 
very good book. I like it and thank you sincerely.” 

* This isa tasteful and wide selection of German verse from earliest 
times to the present day . . . a most useful book . . . there is room 
for such a supplementary anthology, and Mr. Watson Bain's collection 
is worthy of the place.""—Education. 


Sixth Edition, gust published. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ETHICS 
FOR ENGLISH READERS 


By HENRY SIDGWICK. With an Additional Chapter 
by ALBAN G. WIDGERY, Professor of Philosophy, 
Duke University. 

Sixth Edition (Enlarged). 4s. 


EDUCATION, CRIME, AND SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 
By WILLIAM C. BAGLEY. 55. 


ADOLESCENT EDUCATION 


By FREDERICK E. BOLTON, School of Education, 
University of Washington. 
12s. 6d. net. 


MARIUS THE EPICUREAN 


By WALTER PATER. Abridged and Edited by 
E. ADAMS PARKER, M.A., B.Litt. ıs. od. 


[English Literature Series. 


LITERATURE OLD AND NEW 
Prose Readers for Junior Schools. By KATE and 
Ea Je S LAY. 
Illustrated. Book I, 1s. 9d. Book II, 2s. 


THE WRITING OF PROSE AND VERSE IN 
SCHOOL 


By C. J. BROWN, M.A., St. Mary’s School, Melrose, 
2s. Od. 


LAY’S CLASS-BOOKS OF ANCIENT AND 
MODERN HISTORY FOR JUNIOR 


SCHOOLS 


Book I. Long, Long Ago. Paper, 10d. Limp cloth, 
Is. Id. 
Book II. Abraham to Alexander the Great. Paper, 
1s. Limp cloth, 1s. 3d. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF MAURITIUS 


By W. H. INGRAMS, Assistant Colonial Secretary, 
Mauritius. 2s. 6d. 


How and Why Stories. New Vol. 
Junior No. 5. 


ANIMALS AND THEIR HAUNTS 


By GEORGE GUEST. Illustrated. Paper, 5d. 
Cloth-lined, 7d. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LIGHT 
By D. E. JONES, B.Sc. 


Paper, 1s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO VECTOR ANALYSIS 


With many fully worked Examples and some Applica- 
tions to Dynamics and Physics. 
By L. R. SHORTER, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
8s. 6d. net. 


ADVANCED CALCULUS 
A sequel to an Elementary Treatise on the Calculus. 
By the late GEORGE A. GIBSON, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Emeritus Professor of Mathematics, Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 2os. net. 


*,* Macmillan's New Educational Catalogue post free on application. 
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Reviews 


THE GREAT CENTURY 


The English Revolution : an Introduction to English History, 
1603-1714. By I. D. JONEs. (ros. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 


The seventeenth century was of unique importance in 
the history of England. It was in that century that this 
country made its great contribution to European civiliza- 
tion. The English Rebellion ranks with the Italian Renais- 
sance, the German Reformation, and the French Revolution 
as one of the cardinal events in the evolution of the modern 
world. No century in English history has excited so much 
interest among the thinkers and statesmen of the Continent 
and America as has this. The Frenchman Guizot and the 
German Ranke made exhaustive studies of this Stuart 
period before ever such British scholars as S. R. Gardiner 
and C. H. Firth embarked on their great and fruitful ex- 
plorations of its archives. Never can be told too often the 
dramatic story of the conflicts of James I and Charles I 
with Puritans and Parliaments; of the military triumphs 
and constitutional experiments of Cromwell and his com- 
peers ; of the efforts of Charles II and James II to recover 
what their father had lost; of the healing compromises of 
William III and Anne. 

Often and admirably as this tale has been told, no one, 
we venture to say, has recounted it with more complete 
mastery, more perfect lucidity, more freshness and fascina- 
tion, than Mr. Deane Jones of Merton College, Oxford. He 
does not profess to have added any new information con- 
cerning the men or movements of the period; but he 
does rightly claim to have presented them in a light which 
causes their significance to stand out in sharp relief. He 
writes, moreover, with conspicuous brilliancy, so that his 
book is one of great attraction as well as of high edification. 
It is devoted to the elucidation of a simple process, namely 
the transference of supreme power in England from the 
monarch to the propertied classes—the process of the 
transition from the stable government of Elizabeth to the 
stable government of George I. It is divided into four 
main sections, as follows: (1) The despotism that failed, 
1603-42 ; (2) The revolution that failed, 1642-60; (3) 
The compromise that failed, 1660-88 ; and (4) The revolu- 
tion that succeeded, 1689-1714. Two supplementary 
sections treat respectively of the external influence of 
England during the century, and of the structure of Stuart 
society. Prof. Ernest Barker contributes a notable 
introduction. 


—< 


EDUCATION IN GERMANY 


Lexikon der Pädagogik der Gegenwart. In Verbindung mit 
Zahlireichen Fachgelehrten und unter besonderer 
Mitwirkung von Prof. Dr. L. Bopp, Dr. H. BRUNNEN- 
GRABER, Prof. Dr. F. X. EGGERSDORFER, Prof. Dr. 
M. ETTLINGER, Prof. Dr. J. GOTTLER, Prof. Dr. G. 
GRUNWALD, Dr. K. Haase, Dr. W. Hansen, Prof. 
Dr. J. MAusBacH, A. PFENNINGS, Prof. Dr. G. RAEDER- 
SCHEIDT, Prof. Dr. H. ScHMInDKUNz, Prof. Dr. J. 
SCHROTELER, Prof. Dr. J. P. STEFFES. Herausge- 
geben vom Deutschen Institut fiir Wissenschaftliche 
Pädagogik, Münster in Westfalen. Leitung der 
Herausgabe. Dr. J. SPIELER. Vol. I. Abendgvm- 
nasium bis Kinderfreunde. (Full Cloth, 32s. Half- 
leather, 36s. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder & Co. 
London: B. Herder.) 


Interest in education in Germany has been intensified 
since the War. There is a widespread conviction that educa- 
tion must adapt the rising generation to changed conditions, 
and fit it to secure a better future. A literature of un- 
Manageable dimensions has grown up in connexion with 
the multiple and complex questions that are under dis- 
cussion. The need for a survey of the whole field of 
education is being met by the publication under various 
names of what are in effect encyclopaedias. Of these the 


Lexikon under review, to be completed in two volumes, 
is the work in the main of Catholic scholars. 

Its aim is to give a compact and trustworthy account of 
education at the present day. To secure this the endeavour 
is made to present objectively relevant facts, the results of 
scientific investigation, fundamental convictions, policies, 
and achievements, irrespective of their source; where 
objective treatment is difficult non-Catholics have been 
invited to contribute. Criticism and evaluation are, 
however, in agreement with Neo-Thomist philosophy 
and Catholic faith. It is hoped that the Lexikon will prove 
to be a reliable work of reference and a guide to further 
study. An examination of the first volume leaves the 
impression that the purpose of the editor and his collabora- 
tors has been admirably fulfilled. 

In this volume there are nearly four hundred contri- 
butions, covering in all more than thirteen hundred pages. 
The print is good and the binding strong and serviceable. 
The “ present day” covers the years since the formation 
of the Republic. Except for incidental references, historical 
matter is confined to a long, informative, and critical study 
of the History of Education by the editor, Dr. Spieler. 
Each article closes with a list of the most important recent 
publications on the subject treated in it. Guidance of a 
more general character is furnished by articles on the 
bibliography of education, on educational libraries, and 
on the institutes for the study of education and the spread 
of information in which Germany is unusually rich. 

The scope and plan of the Lexikon may be illustrated by 
reference to a few of the important topics here included. 
Under “ Deutschland,” an outline of the system of educa- 
tion in Germany is given in which the general industrial 
and political position, the movement of ideas during and 
since the War, legislation, the course of education for 
various callings, the organization and structure of the 
whole system are reviewed. In addition, separate articles 
give information about education in the federated states 
and “‘ free ” cities, for example, Baden, Bavaria, Bremen, 
Hamburg. To facilitate a comparative study of education, 
contributions are included on the educational systems of 
foreign countries, as, for example, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan. 

There are many articles of interest on new and old types 
of school, and on the teaching of different subjects. 
The biological and physiological aspects of education, 
the health and welfare of the school child, vocational 
guidance, all receive attention. The close connexion of 
psychology and education is amply recognized. It is 
studied, for example, under the headings of individual 
psychology, Gestalt psychology, developmental and experi- 
mental psychology, eidetics, and the psychology of youth ; 
in addition there are articles on important psychological 
terms. The present position of the youth movement and 
of the numerous associations of youth, the educational 
and legal questions arising in connexion with youth, are 
described in a series of contributions packed with definite 
information. 

No understanding of German education is possible without 
some knowledge of the general and philosophical principles, 
the variety of ‘ world views,” which find expression in 
theory and practice. A preliminary orientation is given 
in the articles on “ Erziehung ’’ and “ Gegenwartspada- 
gogik ’’; topics there briefly surveyed are also discussed 
separately under other heads. The value and utility of 
this important Lexikon are enhanced by the inclusion of 
short accounts of the life and work of men and women 
educators, still living or recently deceased. 


Two lectures on “ La Méthode Statistique et ses Applications 
a la Science des Affaires ” are to be given by Prof. Lucien March 
at the London School of Economics (Houghton Street, W.C. 2), 
at 5 p.m. on June 2 and 4. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
EDUCATION 


Bv C. H. S. 
Winchester : 


The Story of Odiham Grammar School, 1694-1930. 
WILLSON and F. E. HANSFoRD. (4s. 6d. net. 
Warren & Son, The Wykeham Press.) 

The smaller grammar schools of England represent a fine 
tradition of local generosity and local patriotism, and the task 
of compiling the history of so typical a school as Odiham is 
well worth while, as the stages through which it passed are 
common to many others. The school was founded in 1694 by 
Robert May’s bequest, for the purpose of educating twenty boys 
of the parish ; as time went on, however, it changed its character 
and became the training-ground for the sons of distinguished 
county families, until, in 1876, it was found necessary to place 
the school on a more democratic basis, and one which corre- 
sponded more closely with the original wishes of the founder. 
New buildings were erected, for the use of about eighty pupils 
(including thirty boarders), with the object of preparing boys 
of middle-class families for professional and commercial careers. 
In 1904 the school became co-educational, and by 1918 was 
a fully aided secondary school under the county. The peaceful 
little town in whose life it has so long shared may well be proud 
of its Grammar School. 


Notes for the Study of English Education from 1900 to 1930. 
By H. Warp. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

This useful little book is a continuation of the previous volume, 
which dealt with the years 1860 to 1902. It gives a clear and 
concise summary of all important changes in elementary, 
secondary, and university education during the period. 


Interest and Ability in Reading. By Prof. A. I. GATES. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

This book is another example of the thoroughness and accuracy 
which are expected from Prof. Gates. In it are presented the 
results of a number of experimental studies on such topics as 
vocabulary, type of material, and organization of reading 
material. Prof. Gates wholeheartedly recommends the project 
method for the first stages of reading, and teachers who are 
experimenting on these lines will find the book very useful. 


By F. W. FELKIN. (4s. 6d. Sheldon 


(6s. 6d. 


Letters to Schoolmasters. 
Press.) 
Judging from the table of contents, one would be inclined to 
say that the author of this book is bold to the point of audacity. 
He deals out hints impartially to the headmaster and the games 


master, to the head of the “ prep.” school and the head of the“ 


elementary school, and to the specialist teacher of nearly all 
the subjects that one can think of. But one soon finds that the 
author has lived long and seen much, that he is far too wise to 
make any profession of encyclopaedic knowledge, and that, 
indeed, wisdom shines forth on every page. Though we have 
sometimes found ourselves disagreeing with the author (a fact 
which he himself would probably be the last to regret or to dis- 
approve of), we think his book excellent reading for anv teacher, 
whether young or no longer young, and we recommend it 
accordingly. Mr. J. L. Paton’s commendatory foreword is well 
deserved. 


On Education, Especially in Early Childhood. By BERTRAND 
RuSSELL. Cheaper Edition. (Cloth, 5s. net. Paper, 3s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Many parents and teachers will be glad of the cheaper edition 
of this book. It remains one of the soundest and most stimu- 
lating introductions to child study that has vet appeared, and 
shows its author in a light which will be a revelation to many 
of his readers. 


The Education of Children. 
ELEANORE and Dr. F. JENSEN. 
Unwin.) 

With Adler’s general position as a psychologist many of 
our readers will be familiar. We remind ourselves as we take 
up this new book that Adler rejected the Freudian theory that 
sex, perhaps widely interpreted, is the dominant human 
motive, and replaced it by the theory which finds that dominant 
motive in the sense of power and in the consequent desire to 
overcome the inferiority complex. Adler is also distrustful of 
any system of psychology which purports to be of general 
validity. His is an individual psychology, and for him no 
psychology can be useful or true which keeps to generalities and 


By A. ADLER. Translated by 
(123. 6d. net. Allen & 


does not come down to the individual case. These ideas meet 
us at every turn in what Adler writes about the education of 
children. Whether one always agrees with him or not, one 
recognizes that at any rate here is a book which will cause 
teachers and parents who read it to think out again what they 
had perhaps taken for granted or regarded as settled. We must 
add that the high price of the book will make against popularity. 


The Goslings. By Upton SINCLAIR. (7s. 6d. net. Werner Laurie.) 

This book, first published in 1924, is a tremendous indictment 
of American education, or rather of the way in which American 
schools and colleges are secretly * run ” by “ big business.” An 
English visitor to America soon finds that, generally speaking, 
the American teacher has no security of tenure, that the power 
of “ hiring and firing ” is freely exercised upon him, and that he 
must use the textbooks he is told to use. But an Englishman 
scarcely knows what to say about this book. At any rate, we 
prefer to confine ourselves to an indication of its author’s attitude. 
He declares that 5 per cent of the population of his country own 
95 per cent of its wealth, that 10 per cent of the population are 
always on the verge of destitution, that 22 per cent of the children 
come to school suffering from under-nourishment, and so on. 
He declares further that ten thousand fancy-salaried adminis- 
trators of education are forbidden ever to mention these facts, 
but are required to tell their seven hundred thousand ‘‘ teacher- 
geese,” and their twenty-three million ‘‘ goslings ” (t.e. children), 
that America is God's own country. There we leave it, merely 
adding that any one who has not read the book will discover in 
it 450 pages of lively matter, in much of which the writer took 
the risk of prosecution for libel. 


A History of Elementary Education, 1760-1902. By Prof. F. 
SMITH. (1os. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

It is scarcely possible that a reviewer should be able to resist 
a comparison between Prof. Smith’s book and Prof. J. W. 
Adamson’s “ English Education, 1789-1902," published only a 
few months ago. Prof. Adamson’s masterly survey includes all 
grades of education from the university to the nursery school, 
whereas Prof. Smith restricts himself to elementary education. 
He is quite justified in adopting this method, because the story 
of our elementary system is continuous, and is independent of 
our higher education, until the closing decade of the nineteenth 
century. Prof. Smith has done a very thorough piece of work, 
and his book should take its place at once in our training colleges 
and among general readers who wish really to understand 
English education. The studies he has pursued in connexion 
with Kay-Shuttleworth’'s insufficiently recognized work for 
English education, and his first-hand knowledge of education in 
Wales, have left their special marks upon an exposition which 
bears the stamp of scholarly care throughout. Where the field 
of research is so vast, it is perhaps in some ways to be regretted 
that two men should have been working so hard and so long at 
the same portion of it. But even where the two works coincide, 
there are ditferences of selection and emphasis which make the 
appearance of both books well worth while, especially now that 
the period in question is so commonly included in training 
courses for teachers. We are glad to note that both writers 
consistently regard education in its social setting, and not as a 
thing which can be fruitfully studied in isolation. 


Fathers and Sons. By E. B. CASTLE. 
of London Press.) \ 

Real Education: the Long View. By ZANGWELL. Being Talks 
on the Essentials of Education and the Latent Possibilities 
of the Child, by one who long since attained to the Clearer 
Vision. Communicated by means of Automatic Writing. 
(2s. net. Foyle’s Occult Book Dept.) 

The Government of Oxford. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Universities: American, English, German. By A. FLEXNER. 
(16s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Adolescent Education. By F. E. BOLTON. 
York: Macmillan.) 

The History of Rural Education in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh (1840-1926). By S. N. CHATURVEDI. (28. 4d. 
Allahabad: The Indian Press.) 

Education, Crime, and Social Progress. 
(5s. New York: Macmillan.) 

Old Eko’s Note Book. By N. F. SPIELVOGEL. (3s. 6d. Australia - 
Angus & Robertson. London: The Australian Book Co.) 


(3s. 6d. net. University 


(12s. 6d. net. New 


By W. C. Bactey. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Collins’ Modern English Course. By E. F. Davipson. 6 Vols. 
Books 1 and 2, 1s. 3d. each. Books 3 to 6, 1s. 6d. each. 
(Collins.) 

A valuable addition to the material available for the teaching 
of composition. The six books cover the English course between 
9 and 16. The exercises are based, in accordance with the best 
modern practice, on prose and verse extracts; and they are 
conveniently divided into sections, one of which, being devoted 
to grammar, can be omitted by conscientious objectors. 
Literature in the Classroom. By Dr. H. K. Prescor. 

net. Evans.) 

A thoughtful study, with continual reference to first principles, 
of the problems of literary teaching. No teacher who gives 
himself time to read it carefully could fail to learn much. 
Especially useful is the appendix with its suggestive examples 
and exercises. 


Stories from Everywhere. 
Evans.) 

For a book of fairy tales so charming as this, one would have 
to go back to the Christmas books of Andrew Lang, or perhaps 
further back still. The stories come from all parts of the globe— 
India, China, Japan, Russia, Spain, Ireland, Egypt, Italy; 
and they are told with all the fascination that those who have 
heard Miss Power broadcasting for the B.B.C. would expect. 
Type, paper, binding, illustrations are all excellent, and the 
price moderate. 


General Phonetics. By G. NoEL-ARMFIFELD. (5s. net. Heffer.) 


The fourth edition, enlarged and improved, of a standard 
manual. 


(3s. 6d. 


By Ruopa Power. (4s. 6d. net. 


Scenes from Modern History by Great Imaginative Writers. 
Selected and Annotated by H. TEMPERLEY. (2s. Bell.) 
Everyday Words. By A. Wispom. Junior Series. Book III. 
(Limp Cloth, rod. Paper, 8d. University of London Press.) 
The Keystone Series of Supplementary Readers. (1) The Old 
Nurse's Stocking-Basket. By ELEANOR FARJEON. (2) On 
the Great Black Rock. By O. Bowen. (3) Hey! Ding-a- 
Ding. By Rose FYLEMAN. (4) The Old Brown Book. By 
S. SouTHWoLD. (Limp Cloth, 1s. 2d. each. Paper, 1s. each. 
University of London Press.) 
Intermediate Exercises in English. 
Cambridge University Press.) 
Twice Ten: Stories and Verses. 


By E. E. REYNOLDs. (2s. 6d. 


By Marion St. J. WEBB. 


(5s. net. University of London Press.) 

Stories to Tell from English Literature. By MARGARET L. KER. 
(3s. 6d. net. Harrap. 

Minor Scholarship Tests in English. By E. E. KITCHENER and 
A. S. PRATT. (1s. Harrap.) 

Marius the Epicurean. By W. PATER. Abridged and Edited by 
E. A. PARKER. (1s. 9d. Macmillan.) 


The Detective in Fiction: a Posse of Eight. Selected from the 
Stories of well-known Writers and introduced by E. A. 
BOVSERNE. (2s. Bell.) 

Foundations of English Prose. By A.C. Warp. (5s. net. Bell.) 
The Foundations of English. By R. Witson. (First Book, Is.; 
Second Book, 1s. 3d. Nelson.) 
Exercises in Criticism. By D. SHILLAN. 
Oliver Goldsmith. Selected Essays. 

(3d. Blackie.) 

Anna Wisemann (The Professor's Beautiful Daughter): Love, 
Romance, and Drama in Five Paris. By J. N. RUFFIN. 
(7s. 6d. net. Kent Guardian Printing and Publishing Co.) 

The Foundations of Reading. Story Book A-r. Little Red Hen. 


(2s. 6d. Bell.) 
Edited by A. D. INNEs. 


Story Book A-2. The Cookie Boy. (44d. each. Nelson.) 
How and Why Stories. Junior. Animals and their Haunts. By 
G. Guest. (5d. Macmillan.) 


The Laurel and Gold Series. (1) An Eighteenth Century Mis- 
- cellany. (2) A Nineteenth Century Miscellany. Arranged by 
A. E. M. Bayuiss. (3) A Dickens Portrait Gallery. Collected 
by J. R. CROssLAND. (4) Stardust and Silver: a Joy-Book 
of Juvenile Verse. Compiled by J. R. CRossLtanpb. (5) Trea- 
sure Island. By R. L. STEVENSON. (6) Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass. By Lewis 
CARROLL. (7) Laurel and Gold: an Anthology of Poetry. 
Compiled by J. R. CRossLanD. (1s. each. Collins.) 
The Beacon Literary Readers. Edited by J. Compton. 
One. Friendly Tales. (1s. 6d.) Book Two. 
(ts. 9d.) Book Three. A Noble Company. 
Four. Argosy. (2s. 3d.) Book Five. 

(2s. 6d.) (Ginn.) 


Book 
White Magic. 

(2s.) Book 
Good Adventure. 


Kidnapped : Being Memoirs of the Adventures of David Balfour 


in the Year MDCCLI. By R. L. STEVENSON. (ıs. od. 
Nelson.) 

The Way to Storyland. By Lucy DramMonp. (3s. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Junior Test Papers in English. By A. J. MERSON. (1s. Oxford 


University Press.) 
Haveth Childers Everywhere : Fragment of ‘‘ Work in Progress.” 


By J. Joyce. (1s. net. Faber & Faber.) 
Edward Carpenter: an Appreciation. Edited by G. BEITH. 
(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


E.P.C. Literary Reader. Book III. Language Gems and Games. 
Edited by W. T. Price. (2s. 3d. Cardiff and Wrexham : 
Educational Publishing Co.) 

Tales of Action. Selected by V. H. CoLLiNs and H. A. TREBLE. 
Second Series. (2s. Clarendon Press.) 

Catriona: a Sequel to ‘‘ Kidnapped,” being Memoirs of the 
Further Adventures of David Balfour at Home and Abroad. 
By R. L. STEVENSON. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 


Class-room Plays from Great Novels. Adapted by Dora HoLLOM. 
(1s. 4d. Dent.) 

An Intermediate Poetry Book. Selected and Edited by R. Moor- 
HOUSE. (Is. 4d. Dent.) 

The Knight of the Burning Pestle. By F. BEAUMONT and J. 
FLETCHER. Edited by G. N. Pocock. (1s. 4d. Dent.) 
Drayton, Campion, and Jonson. Poems Selected and Edited 

by G. BEauMontT. (1s. 4d. Dent.) 

More Modern Prose. Edited by G. N. Pocock. (1s. 4d. Dent.) 

It is hard to single out for patricular notice any one book 
of this group of recent additions to the ‘‘ Kings Treasury 
Series.” The young are catered for in the “ Class-room Plays ” 
and in the ‘“‘ Intermediate Poetry Book.” ‘‘ The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle” and the happy combination of “ Drayton, 
Campion, and Jonson ” provide drama and poetry of a great 
period. The admirable ‘‘ More Modern Prose” is, both in 
arrangement and choice of subject matter, one of the most 
attractive selections that we have met for a long time. 


Old Ballads of England and Scotland. Selected and Edited, with 
Introduction, Historical Notes, and Glossary, by R. ARM- 
STRONG. (1s. 6d. Russell.) 

The compiler has brought together an interesting collection 
of thirty-five ballads. Both introduction and notes are clear 
and concise, and the book should prove an interesting addition 
to the junior school library. 


The Second Daffodil Poetry Book. Compiled by ETHEL L. 
FOWLER. (2s. 6d. In Two Parts. Paper, 1s. each. Cloth, 
Pictorial, 3s. 6d. net. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

An anthology prepared by a teacher as a result of many 
years’ experience may be expected to include those poems, 
proved to have a particular appeal to the young people for 
whom the book is intended. This is an attractive selection 
grouped in an interesting manner. 


Told in Sherwood : Being some Tales of Robin Hood fetched from 
an Old Manuscript and here newly set down. By H. CHESTER- 
MAN. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

This will gladden the hearts of many small children, including 
as it does the most adventurous exploits of the outlaw woven 
into a continuous story. 


Ballads and Ballad-Plays. Edited by J. HAMPDEN. With a 
Section of Miming by M. GERTRUDE PICKERSGILL, and 
Ballad-Mimes Arranged by MARION WELHAM and Daisy 
Dykes. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

A Playground of Poems: a New Junior Reciter. 
KATHLEEN RIcH. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
William Wordsworth. Selected Poems and Sonnets. 

A. D. Innes. (3d. Blackie.) 

Six One-Act Plays: for Boys and Girls. 
(2s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Chaucer: The Leslie Stephen Lecture Delivered at Cambridge, 
3rd March, 1931. By JOHN MASEFIELD. (2s. net. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

The Nature of English Poetry : an Elementary Survey. By L. S. 
Harris. (5s. net. Dent.) 

John Milton's Paradise Lost. 
Davis. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

The Poetic Procession: a Beginner's Introduction to English 
Poetry. By J. F. RoxpurGu. Third Revised Edition. (ıs. 
Oxford : Blackwell.) 


Collected by 
Edited by 


By ELLA ADKINS. 


Arranged and Edited by G. M. 
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(1) The Poetic Impression of Natural Scenery. By Dr. VAUGHAN 
CORNISH. (6s. net. Sifton Praed.) 
(2) Rambles in Dorset. By J. H. WADE. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
(1) This delightful little book of eighty-five pages will appeal 
to the reader who has imagination and powers of observation. 
The text is divided into three sections, headed respectively : 
(1) Watching the Seasons; (2) To the Hills; (3) Across the 
Ocean. Dr. Vaughan Cornish is not only a lover of the beauties 
of nature, but he possesses that rarer gift of being able to describe 
in poetic language the transient harmonies of light and land- 
scape. (2) The county of Dorset contains many features of 
topographical and historical interest. In this volume the author 
gives an account of the rambles which he undertook from 
different centres when he recently made an exploration of the 
county. With this book as a guide, the ordinary tourist, 
especially if he be on a walking tour, will have no difficulty in 
finding the places worth visiting, and he will also learn much 
about the people of note who have lived there through the 
centuries. Twenty-two good photographs illustrate the de- 
scriptions. 


(1) Social and Economic Geography. By L. BRETTLE. 

net. Pitman.) 
(2) Production and Trade: a Geographical Survev of all the 

Countries of the World. By Prof. E.G. R. TAYLOR. (12s. 6d. 

net. G. Philip & Son.) l 

(1) For those students who have already reached the matricu- 

lation standard in their geography work, and are preparing for 
examinations in economics, commerce, or banking, this volume 
will be found to be both helpful and stimulating. An enormous 
amount of information, not readily accessible, has been brought 
together and presented in a concise manner. The text is well 
written, and is illustrated with excellent maps, pictures, and 
diagrams. (2) “The Business Man’s Geography,” which 
appeared ten years ago, has been carefully revised and, under 
a new title, ‘‘ Production and Trade,” is addressed to the 
student at the university or business co!lege who desires to get 
a firm grip of the essential economic facts of to-day. The plan 
of the original book remains unchanged ; countries are treated 
in alphabetical order for ready reference, and commodities are 
indexed for the same purpose. This volume should prove useful 
to the examination candidate as an epitome of essential knowledge 
and to the man of affairs as a handy work of reference. 


By Dr. E. M. SANDERS. 


(10s. 6d. 


Pictorial Geography. London. (2s. 3d. 


G. Philip & Son.) 

The format of this attractive geography is all that could be 
desired for a junior textbook. The descriptions are well written. 
The chapters are printed in large type, and beautiful pictures 
have been carefully selected as illustrations. 


Cardboard Modelling. Individual Cards. 
(Selected from Vol. I.) (2s. Pitman.) 


The forty cards in this set have been chosen from Vol. I as 
being suitable for individual work in geography. On each card 
is a picture (such as an Alpine chalet, a Dutch windmill, an 
Indian wigwam, a Scandinavian watermill, a Canadian grain 
elevator), and beneath it, with appropriate measurements, are 
plans for the construction of the different parts of the model. 
On the back of each card is a description of the work, with 
suggestions for colouring the model when completed. 


(1) Nelson's Geography of the West Indies and Adjacent Lands. 
By J. O. CUTTERIDGE. (2s. 8d. Nelson.) 

2) Lessons in Geography. Vol. III. Gateways of South America, 
Africa, Asta, and Australasia. By G. C. Fry. (2s. 3d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

(3) Macmillan’s General and Regional Geography of Ireland : for 
Primary and Secondary Schools. By T. J. DUNNE. (1s. 3d. 
Macmillan.) 


(1) The need for a geography on modern lines for use in the 
schools of the West Indies and adjacent territories led to the 
preparation of this book. In Part I there is a general survey of 
the islands as regards structure, climate, and agriculture; in 
Part II a detailed survey of each important island ; in Part IIT 
the world relations of the West Indies. The author has compiled 
a very Satisfactory textbook with up-to-date information and 
numerous exercises for individual work. (2) As in the other 
volumes of this useful series, the history of exploration and 
settlement has been treated more fully than is usnal in elementary 
school books.’ Most of the maps and diagrams have been drawn 


Set II— Geography. 


— 


specially to illustrate the various descriptions. (3) “ The 
Geography of Ireland ” is intended for the use of junior pupils 
in secondary schools and the senior standards of primary schools. 
The aim of the book is to show the relationship of the natural 
features of each region of Ireland to the activities of its inhabi- 
tants. The text is well printed and illustrated with maps and 
pictures. 


(1) W. and A. K. Johnston’s New Geography of the World. By 
W. R. KERMACK. (3s. Johnston.) 
(2) South America. By E. V. LANE. (3s. Harrap.) 

(1) In a geography of the world of less than 300 pages a 
careful selection of material must of necessity be made, and in 
this case the author has been very successful in presenting 
much well-arranged information in the small space at his dis- 
posal. The natural regions of each continent are described, 
with special reference to climatic conditions and economic pro- 
ductions. In all sections of the work the causes of geographical 
facts are clearly explained, hence the textbook will be found to 
be a very satisfactory one for pupils preparing for the various 
school examinations. (2) The economic development of South 
America during the last thirty years has perhaps been more 
rapid than that of any other continent. The geography of South 
America, therefore, now deserves to be studied in detail, and 
no longer as an appendage to North America. The first four 
chapters in this textbook deal with (a) discovery and explora- 
tion; (b) structure; (c) climate; (d) natural vegetation. In 
the remaining chapters, each political division is taken as a 
geographical unit for fuller treatment. Exercises for individual 
work are provided at the end of each section, and the text is 
well illustrated with maps and pictures. 


(1) Hike and Hero. By Dr. G. F. Morton. (58. 
Press.) 

(2) Peeps at Many Lands. Arabia. 
Baltic States: Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia. 
SPAULL. (2s. 6d. net each. Black.) 

(1) ‘‘ Hike and Hero ” is written primarily for boy scouts, 
but it is a book which should rouse the imagination of any 
healthy boy. The aim of the author has been firstly to restore 
in a boy the spirit of adventure by means of wander-thirst 
(hiking), and secondly to appeal to that fundamental instinct 
in the boy, namely, hero-worship. With these two objects in 
view the author gives an account of expeditions with parties of 
boy scouts (a) to the Swiss Alps, where the Russian general 
Suvorof was regarded as a hero by the members of the party; 
(b) to Scotland with Prince Charlie as hero; and (c) to the 
Rockies with David Thompson (one of Canada’s great pioneers} 
as hero. (2) “ Arabia” and ‘‘ The Baltic States” are not 
geography textbooks but reading books which contain inter- 
esting descriptions of places and customs of the people. An 
additional value is given to these books from the fact that both 
authors have a personal knowledge of the regions described. 
After the peninsula of Arabia has been dealt with, Syria, Iraq, 
and Palestine are described. Very interesting accounts are 
given of a pilgrimage to Mecca, the rock dwellings of Petra, and 
life in the desert. In the Baltic States of Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia, the chapters contain interesting notes on the chief 
geographical features and conditions of life in each region, 
together with some Baltic folk stories. 


Black's Geography Pictures. Selected and Edited by J. FAR- 
GRIEVE. Set I. British Isles. (rs. Black.) 

In this useful series of geographical pictures of the British 
Isles great care has been taken in selecting subjects which have 
a definite story to tell in pictorial form. Set 1 consists of sixty- 
four pictures, the size of each picture being 6 in. by 4 in. Under 
each picture is a note of explanation by means of which a pupil 
may learn how to identify the chief geographical features shown 
on the sheet. The pictures are well adapted for use in the 
epidiascope or similar apparatus for enlarging and showing upon 
a screen. 


The Sheldon 


By S. I. A. SHAH. The 
By H. 


Climatology. By A. A. MILLER. (12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

A Revision Course in Geography. By T. Pickves. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

True Stories of Modern Explorers. By B. W. Smitu. (25. 6d. 
Blackie.) 

Nelson's Geography Practice : a Graduated Course of Geography, 
combining the Features of Text-books, Map-books, and 
Exercise-books, for Individual Work. The British Isles 
(Junior). By G. S. Dickson. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 


(Continued on page 457 
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“ Our members find this publication very useful.''™—NEWw CLUB, JOHANNESBURG. 


‘“ As a reference book it has proved of great value to the members of the Club and will always find a place on the shelves of the 
Reference Library.'’—UNITED SERVICE CLUB, LTD., SIMLA. 


“ The members find your ‘ List’ a most useful publication.’’"—SELANGOR CLUB, KUALA LUMPUR. 


“ It is much appreciated by our members, specially by fathers of boys who are being sent home to schools, and on several occasions 
we have been asked for loan of same.’’—CLUB DE RESIDENTES EXTRANJEROS, BUENOS AIRES. 


“I am requested by the Secretary to write and thank you for presenting, once again, your ‘ List of Schools ’ for use in the Club. 
It is very frequently referred to, and the Club much appreciates the continuance of your kindness and courtesy.’’—RoyAL SOCIETIES CLUB, 
St. JAMES'S STREET, S.W. 1. 


Principals wishing to have their schools 
included in the next issue should apply 
for terms, proof of value, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, scents 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5053 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD. 


THE ACTIVE FRENCH COURSE 


By FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, M.A., D.-es-L. 
A complete course in four years, consisting of four Pupils’ Books and a Teachers’ Book for the First 
Year. The course is designed to bring the pupil up to the level of the First Schools Examination. 
FIRST YEAR PUPILS’ BOOK 2s. 6d. THIRD YEAR PUPILS’ BOOK 3s. od. 
SECOND YEAR PUPILS BOOK 2s. gd. FOURTH YEAR PUPILS’ BOOK 3s. 6d. 
TEACHERS’ BOOK, FIRST YEAR Is. 6d. 


THE ACTIVE FRENCH READERS 


By G. M. BENNETT, B.A., and E. PEYRE 
These readers are intended to provide thoroughly interesting and up-to-date reading matter for 
pupils in the second and subsequent years of a four or five years’ course. 

Book I. Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. ; cloth boards, Is. od. 

Book II. Limp cloth, 1s. gd.; cloth boards, 2s. od. 

Book III. Limp cloth, 1s. od. ; cloth boards, 2s. od. 


THE ACTIVE FRENCH TESTS 


By H. R. MORRIS, M.A., L.-es-L., and H. O. EMERSON, B.A. 
A series of sixteen French Tests in a new form, providing four tests in Grammar, Vocabulary, and 
Comprehension for each year of a Four-Years’ Course. 
Each Test consists of 4 pages containing 100 questions each, Is. 6d. per dozen, Ios. per I00. 
Teachers’ Manual, with Notes and Answers, Is. 
Complete Specimen Set of 16 Tests and Manual, 2s. 6d. 


A DUTCH PHONETIC READER 


By EDITH C. QUICK, B.A., and JOHANNA G. SCHILTHUIS 
One of the series of Phonetic Readers edited by Prof. Daniel Jones. Contains a number of Dutch 
Passages in phonetic script, with English translation, the same passages in ordinary Dutch spelling, 
and a full vocabulary. A useful book for students of phonetics and for all interested in spoken 
Dutch. 3s. 6d. NET 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, M.A. 
This book represents the author's experiences of some 35 years as teacher, examiner, and inspector, 
and discusses not only general principles but also the immense practical difficulties confronting 
the teacher whether in Secondary and Central Schools or in Evening Schools and Institutes. 
7s. Od. NET 


MEMORANDUM ON THE TEACHING 
OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


THE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT 
MASTERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

All teachers of Modern Languages will find valuable recommendations in this authoritative Report. 

“ A valuable piece of work... very thoroughly done.’’"—Times Educational Supplement. 4S. NET 


10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, .E.C. 4 
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‘UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD. 


TREASURIES o¢ MODERN PROSE 


An entirely new series of attractively produced books designed to provide for school reading 
prose texts that have hitherto not been available in a cheap form. The following titles have 
just been added to the series : 
MODERN SHORT PLAYS—SECOND SERIES. By Various Writers 
MODERN SHORT STORIES. By Various Writers 
DR. THORNDYKE INVESTIGATES. By R. Austin Freeman . 
SELECTIONS FROM THE EARLY PROSE WORKS OF H. G. WELLS 


Previously Issued: 


Selections from the Prose Works of J. M. Barrie Modern Short Plays. First Series. By Various 
Selections from the Plays of J. M. Barrie myaters 
Tales of the Sea. By Various Writers 
THE CUTE COYOTE and other Animal Stories Modern Detective Stories. By Various Writers 
KRAG, THE KOOTENAY RAM, and other From David Copperfield to David Blaize. By 
Animal Stories Various Writers 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
1760-1902 


By FRANK SMITH 
Professor of Education, Armstrong College (University of Durham), 
Newcastle-upon-T yne. 


This volume is a full record of the forces which have moulded the English Elementary 
School, and traces the influence of religious, social, political, and economic factors on our 
national system of Elementary Education. Its materials are drawn from a wide range of 
sources, and much new information is offered in illustration of the complex development of 
the school, and of the forces which have hindered its work. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE 
GATEWAYS OF LEARNING 


By MARGARET DRUMMOND, M.A., F.E.LS. 
Lecturer in Education, University of Edinburgh 


An educational psychology having special reference to the first years of school life. A work 
that is of special interest to all teachers of young children. [Ready Shortly 


Write to-day for Prospectuses of any of the above books. 


10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS 


EXECUTIVE: TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL 
ESTABLISHED BY PARLIAMENT AND CONSTITUTED 
BY ORDERS IN COUNCIL 1912 AND 1926. 


WHY SHOULD I REGISTER ? 


HIS isa question which qualified teachers sometimes ask. The answer will be indicated 
if the following facts are considered : 


I. In all professions, properly so-called, the standards of admission are devised and 
maintained mainly by representative members of the profession, while the names of those 
who gain admission are recorded in an Official Register, which is formed and kept by the 
representative Council. 


2. For over half a century the teachers of this country tried to establish their work on 
this professional basis. Their aim was to have a Register of Teachers based on worthy 
standards of attainment and professional skill and to exclude from responsible teaching 
work all who failed to reach this standard of Registration. 


3. In callings where there is no Official Register it is impossible to prevent the intrusion 
of unqualified persons, with the result that those who are qualified suffer im pocket and 
in prestige. 

4. Every qualified teacher should become Registered, since failure to fulfil this obligation 
weakens the Teachers Council in its efforts to establish the work of teaching as a recognized 
Profession and to secure for all qualified teachers a due measure of public regard. 


5. Admission to the Register 1s open only to those who satisfy the Conditions prescribed 
by the Council. A Registration Fee 1s charged. At present this amounts to Two Pounds, 
but after June 30, 1931, tt will be raised to Three Pounds. There is no annual subscription 


and the Fee may be paid by instalments. Those who pay an instalment before June 30, 1931, 
and are found to be eligible, will be admitted at the present Fee of Two Pounds. 


6. Every teacher who is accepted for Registration becomes thereby a Member of the 
Royal Society of Teachers and is entitled to use for professional purposes the designation 
M.R.S.T. The signature of a Registered Teacher is now accepted in verification of Passport 
declarations. 


7, Although Registration is not yet compulsory, tt is the aim of the Council to secure 
that none save Registered Teachers shall exercise professional supervision over the work of 
other teachers. Apart from this, it is the clear duty of all qualified teachers to follow the 
example of the 80,000 who have already applied to be Registered in token of their desire to 
become members of a recognized Profession. 


Forms of Application and Full Particulars may be obtained from 


THE SECRETARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS 
47 Bedford Square 
London WC 
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The Storv of Surnames. 
Routledge.) 

Mr. Bowman has written, with remarkable grace and charm, 
a book which is not merely a storehouse of quaint philology, but 
also a mine of information concerning medieval social life in 
England. It deals with the surnames which began to be 
commonly appended to the simple Christian or “ font’? names 
of Anglo-Saxon times soon after the Norman Conquest. There 
were four main sources of these surnames, namely, first, locali- 
ties; secondly. ancestors ; thirdly, occupations; and, fourthly, 
personal peculiarities. ‘‘ In a sense,” says Mr. Bowman, “all 
surnames are nicknames,” that is to say, ‘‘eke names,” or 
additional names appended to the font names in order to dis- 
tinguish from one another a number of individuals christened 
alike. On the basis of this fourfold classification, Mr. Bowman 
gives us a vast and varied collection of most interesting informa- 
tion concerning the origin and evolution of most of the commoner 
surnames of to-day. But why are both Shakespeare and Shaw 
omitted ? 


History Through Great Lives. By H. BELLIS. Book I. Cheops 
to Jultus Caesar. Book II. St. Paul to William the Con- 
queror. Book III. Thomas à Becket to William Caxton. 
Book IV. Leonardo da Vinci to Galileo. (1s. each. Cassell.) 

Those who think that the study of world history can best be 
approached by way of selected biographies will find these four 
little volumes exceedingly serviceable. Each of them contains 
nine or ten sketches of the lives of great men chosen to illustrate 
successive stages in the evolution of modern civilization. Other 
volumes, no doubt, will continue the series from the seventeenth 
century to the present day. 


A Short History of the Expansion of the British Empire, 1500-1930. 
By W. H. Woopwarp. Sixth Edition. (5s. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

For over thirty vears Prof. Woodward’s ‘‘ Short History of the 
Expansion of the British Empire ” has held its own as one of the 
best brief surveys of the overseas activities of Britain from 1500 
to the present day. It is excellently written, accurate, and 
admirably proportioned. Successive editions have kept it up 
to date. The new edition now in our hands—the sixth—carries 
the story to 1930. 


By W. D. Bowman. (7s. 6d. net. 


Viking Civilization. By A. OLRIK. Revised after the Author’s 
death by H. ELLEKILDE. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Dr. Axel Olrik was one of the most erudite authorities on the 
early civilization of Scandinavia. The present volume, on the 
Danish original of which he was at work at the time of his death 
in 1927, provides a popular summary of his extensive researches 
and discoveries. It treats of the beliefs of the Vikings, their art 
and literature, their erratic and ambiguous ways of life. As 
literature it is on the heavy side; but for serious students its 
wealth of information will be invaluable. 


Newest Europe. By Prof. M. MACLAUGHLIN. (6s. net. Longmans): 

Prof. MacLaughlin, of Rollins College, Florida, writes with 
considerable vigour, engaging frankness, and apparent impar- 
tiality. Ignoring the smaller European countries (including 
Britain), he gives vivid descriptions of present-day conditions in 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Russia, Central and Eastern 
Europe. His thoroughly readable and interesting work forms an 
excellent introduction to modern world-politics. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by Dr. S. A. Cook, 
F. E. Apcock, and M. P. CHARLESWORTH. Volume of 
Plates III. Prepared by C. T. SELTMAN. (12s. 6d. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The third volume of plates which has just been issued in con- 
nexion with “ The Cambridge Ancient History ”' is a companion 
to Vols. VII and VIII of the main work, and illustrates the art 
chiefly of the third and second centuries B.c. The range of objects 
dealt with in this volume is, as is pointed out in the preface, 
considerably greater than that dealt with in the second volume 
of plates. We see here, as a result of the conquests of Alexander 
and the westward expansion of Rome, *‘ the civilized world and 
its barbarian fringes eagerly borrowing, selecting, modifying the 
artistic ideas of the Greeks.” This is clearly brought out by a 
glance at the first section of this volume, which depicts a selection 
of coins and shows us the working of Greek influence in places 
as far removed as Bactria and Britain. There are, apart from a 
few oddments, four main sections in the remainder of the volume: 
first, ten plates illustrating the Celtic art of the La Tène civiliza- 
tion; second, some forty objects of Thracian work illustrating 


Prof. Kazarow's chapter in Vol. VIII of the history ; third, some 
sixty objects from Bosporus illustrating Prof. Rostovtzeft’s 
article in the same volume ; and, finally, in a long section com- 
prising over a third of the book, a selection of Hellenistic sculp- 
tures, paintings, architecture, and terra-cottas. This volume, 
like its predecessors, is well got up, and the plates are furnished 
with brief commentaries. If treated as what it is, thatis as a 
pleasing anthology rather than as a work meant to be of profound 
value to the historian, the volume deserves nothing but com- 
mendation. 


Masters’ Essays in History: a Manual of Instructions and 
Suggestions. By A. Nevins. (1s. 6d. net. New York: 
Columbia University Press. London: Oxford University 
Press.) 

An exceedingly useful handbook of instructions and advice 
for young graduates who are about to make their first attempt 
to conduct research and write a thesis. 


History : Junior Course. Book I. Children of Athens, London 
and Rome. By Noran MACKENZIE. (1s. 6d.) Book II. From 
Romans to Normans. By ANNA F. TITTERTON. (1s. 9d.) 
Book III. The Middle Ages. By ELsa Nunn. (2s.) Book IV. 
A Century of Discovery. By Dr. CATHERINE B. FIRTH. 
(2s. 3d.) Teachers’ Book to Accompany Books I and II. 
By Noran MACKENZIE, ANNA F. TITTERTON and CATHERINE 
B. FırTH. Teachers’ Book to Accompany Books III and IV. 
By Ersa Nunn and CATHERINE B. FIRTH. (2s. 6d. each. 
Ginn.) 

The Spirit of British Policy : and the Myth of the Encirclement 
of Germany. By Prof. H. KANTorRowicz. English Edition. 
Revised by the Author, and Translated by W. H. JOHNSTON. 
(25s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

So Many Years Ago. (2s. 3d.) At Such and Such a Time. (2s. 6d.) 
By H. T. Evans. (Cardiff and Wrexham: Educational 
Publishing Co.) 

The Making of England: from 55 B.C. to A.D. 1485. By F.C. 
HappoLp. (3s. 6d. Christophers.) 

An Essay on India. By R. Byron. (5s. net. Routledge.) 

Leading Figures in English History : Tudor and Stuart Period. 
By A. D. INNES. (5s. Rivingtons.) 

Richard the Lionheart and the Third Crusade. By RHODA POWER. 
(3s. 6d. net. Putnam.) 

By-Roads in History: Being Selections from “ Readings in 
English Social History.” Edited by R. B. MorGan. (2s. gd. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

English People of the Past: an Introduction to Social History. 


By M. J. WHICHER and R. J. MITCHELL. Vol. I. From 
Roman Times to 1399. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 
The Revolutionary Idea in France, 1789-1871. By G. ELTON. 


Second Edition. (5s. net. Arnold.) 

A History of Everyday Things in England : Done in Two Parts 
of which this ts the first, 1066-1499. Written and Ilus- 
trated by MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. Second 
Edition, Sixth Impression, Revised and Enlarged. (8s. 6d. 
Batsford.) 

The Scene of Action: a Collection of Eyewitness Accounts. Com- 
piled by A. A. LE M. Simpson. (2s. Bell.) 

Class-Books of Ancient and Modern History : for Junior Schools. 
By E. J. S. Lay. Book I. Long, Long Ago. (10d.) Book II. 
Abraham to Alexander the Great. (1s. Macmillan.) 

English History in a New Setting (55 B.C.-A.D. 1485) : Economic 
and Social, as well as Political and Military. By V. SIMMS. 
For Junior Forms. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

History of the British Empire. By C. S. S. HIGHAM. 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (5s. Longmans.) 

Days of Chivalry: Britain in Europe, 55 B.C.-A.D. 1485. By 
Dr. F. W. TicKNER. (Cloth Boards, 2s. 8d. Limp Cloth, 
2s. 6d. University of London Press.) 

Contemporary Europe and Overseas, 1898-1920. 
Mowat. Period IX. 


Fourth 


By Prof. R. B. 
(Ss. 6d. net. Rivingtons.) 


Pioneering for Peace. By HEBE SPAULL. (3s. Od. net. The 
Sheldon Press.) 
A History of Europe. By Dr. D. B. Horn. Vol. IV. Modern 


Europe, 1789-1930. (5s. Harrap.) 

Evervday Life in the New Stone, Bronze, and Early Iron Ages. 
Second Edition. Written and Illustrated by MARJORIE and 
C. H. B. QUENNELL. (5s. Batsford.) 

The House of History. The First Story. The Middle Ages. By 
ELIZABETH Isaacson. The Second Story. Early Modern 
History. By Murier MASEFIELD. (3s. each. Nelson.) 
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A Gateway to Music. By Dr. W. W. BLANCKE and J. SPECK. 
(6s. Heath.) 

This book is divided into three parts, dealing respectively 
with rudiments (notation, time, scales, intervals); the instru- 
ments of the orchestra, military band, and brass band; and 
musical terminology. The second part is excellent. The de- 
scriptions are good, every instrument is illustrated, and the 
selection of characteristic passages cited is admirable. More- 
over, a table is given showing the development of orchestral 
specifications from Gluck to Stravinsky. But if in America 
the violin is called “ the king of instruments,” the royal title 
is usually reserved in this country for the organ; and some 
description of the organ, as well as of the piano (which the 
authors regard as too familiar to need it) would add to the value 
of the book. The dictionary is adequate, and is prefaced bv a 
useful section on Italian pronunciation ; the portion of the book 
which deals with rudiments is somewhat lacking in concise- 
ness. The chapter on intervals demonstrates the looseness of 
our musical terminology. ‘‘ Tone” is used in the sense of 
“sound,” and on the same page it also has to mean a certain 
interval. A few lines later comes the term “ letter tone.” Not 
a few English teachers, we think, would ditfer from the authors 
on some details of presentation, and the English price of the 
book is rather high for class use; but it should be useful to 
many, not only for the part concerned with instruments, but 
also for its ample supply of exercises on rudiments. 


Bach: The Historical Approach. By C. S. TERRY. 
Oxford Universitv Press.) 

A book for all Bach-lovers, and especially for those who might 
find Prof. Terry’s biography of John Sebastian a little intimi- 
dating in its detail; but if they read this book it will certainly 
send them to the other. It consists of four lectures recently 
delivered by the author to American audiences, and takes its 
title from the first of them. The other lectures deal with “ The 
Leipzig Cantorate in Bach's Time,” the Cantatas, and “ The 
Choral in Bach's Usage.” An additional chapter proves that 
John Sebastian Bach’s last lineal descendant died in Mav, 1871 ; 
there is a genealogical tree and an index of persons and places. 
The whole book is not only the result of amazingly thorough 
research, but a wholly delightful presentation of its material. 


Music by British Composers. Complete Catalogues by LoUIseE 
B. M. Dyer. I, Holst; II, Elgar. (1s. each. Oxford 
University Press.) 

If compiled “for the musicians of Australia,” as the cover 
states, these lists will be found extremely useful in Britain. 
Each contains a fine portrait by Herbert Lambert ; the works 
are classified as orchestral, chamber, and so on; publishers’ 
names and addresses are given, together with all relevant 
information, such as, for instance, whether score and parts are 
published or on hire, whether a miniature score or piano arrange- 
ment or both can be obtained. The series should certainly be 
continued as soon as possible for Bax, Delius, Vaughan Williams, 
and others. The lists are complete to March of this year. 


YEAR BOOK PRESS 

Of four songs fitted with accompaniments and descants by 
Mr. T. F. Dunhill, it is sufficient to say that all make scholarly 
and pleasant music. The titles are ‘‘ The Campbells are Comin’,”’ 
“ Will ve no come back again ? ” “ The Oak and the Ash,” and 
“ The Farmer’s Boy.” With them should be coupled Arnold 
Shield’s “ I’m owre young to marry yet,” which ends by in- 
geniously combining three Scottish tunes. In the unison songs, 
George Dvson’s ‘‘ Hymn to the Stars” and Harold Svkes’s 
“Praise the Lord! ye heavens adore Him ” are both dignified 


(7s. 6d. 


in style; the charm of Norman Demuth’s “ Cradle Song ” is 
lessened by an “ expressive ” chromatic on page 3; May 
Sarson’s “Lullaby to sleeping beauty ” shows imagination. 


So do two of Mr. Dunhill’ s two-part songs: ‘ Grasshopper 


green ’ ' (Anon. ) and “ The Silver Buckle ” (Dela Mare). Dorothy 
Howell's “ The Fairy Drapery Store” (two-part) and Alec 
Rowley’s ‘ Who comes so gracefully? ’’ (three-part) should be 


effective, but require skilful singing and a keen sense of key. 
The remaining numbers sent are all of good standard, but 
the above are the best in their respective classes. 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 


ORCHESTRAL 
BEETHOVEN: Overture ‘‘ Leonora’’ No. 3; Turkish March. 


Mengelberg and the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amster- 
dam. Col. LX129, 1309. 


The Overture is the pick of the month's records. It is a great 


rendering of a great work. The“ Turkish March ” from * The 
Ruins of Athens,” with its persistent cymbals, is Beethoven in his 
liveliest mood. 
STRING QUARTET 
SCHUBERT: Moment Musical, Op. 94, No. 2. CHOPIN: Etude 
No.7. The Léner String Quartet. Col. DX223. 

It was a bold adventure to transcribe two pianoforte classics 
such as these for strings, but success has justified it. The wist- 
fulness of the one and the passionate romanticism of the other 
are given full value; and the recording is excellent. 


PIANOFORTE 


CHOPIN: Sonata in B Flat Minor, First Movement. 
Godowsky. Col. LN 124. 

Godowsky’s ample style has a fine field in the ‘' Funeral 
March ” Sonata. At times the instrument seems to have caught 
a slight cold, but the tone is much less aggressively metallic than 
that of many pianoforte recordings. 


Leopold 


MENDELSSOHN: Four Songs without Words. Ignaz Friedman. 
Col. DB454-5. 
Teachers (and others) who are non-pianists will welcome 
these familiar miniatures. The ‘‘ Hunting Song ” is somewhat 
over-powerful; and, generally, the style is of the concert 


platform rather than of the drawing-room. 


VOCAL 


HANDEL: “ Honour and Arms ” (‘ Samson "’); 
brave” (“ Judas Maccabaeus’’). Malcolm 
Col. DX224. 

Tf the string tone of the accompaniments is a little keen, Mr. 
McĽachern is in excellent form, especially in ‘* Honour and 
Arms ’*’; the middle section of ‘‘ Arm, arm, ve brave ” is just 
a trifle commonplace. But the round richness of this Homeric 
voice is a joy to hear. 


Traditional Nursery Rhymes, arranged by Mrs. J. M. McBarw, 
the music arranged by M. Sarson. Annette Blackwell. 
Col. DB452. 

Music should begin in the nursery, and this record provides 
good material for its beginning. The words are beautifully 
clear, and Miss Blackwell sings them with simplicity and just 
enough emphasis to make the points tell. 


HERMANN Lour: Three Irish Songs. Dora Labbette and 
Hubert Eisdell. Col. DB431. HERMANN: “The Three 
Comrades”; C. N. Davies: “ Friend.” Mostyn Thomas. 
Col. DX 234. 

Hermann Lohr’s semi-popular songs are quite effective as 
duets, and these accomplished singers, with their clear diction 
and charming quality of tone, make the most of them. Mostvn 
Thomas sings two ballads in contrasted moods with the requisite 
sense of drama in the one and emotionalism in the other. 


“ Arm, arm, ve 
McEachern. 


Columbia Gramophone Records. DB452. Traditional Nursery 
Rhymes (Folk Songs). In Two Parts. Soprano, Annette 
Blackwell. (3s.) DB454 and 455. Songs Without Words 
(Mendelssohn). In Four Parts. Pianoforte Solo by I. Fried- 
man. (3s. each.) DB459. Cupid's Parade, Fantasy (Revelli). 
The Dwarf Patrol, Fantasy (Rathke). The Little Salon 
Orchestra. (3s.) DX234. Friend! (A. Sassin and C. N. 
Davies). The Three Comrades (Drei Wanderer) (Bernhoff 
and Hermann). Baritone, M. Thomas. (4s. 6d.) LX129. 
Leonore Overture No. 3. Parts 1 and 2. (Beethoven.) William 


Mengelberg and his Concertgebouw Orchestra. (6s. 6d.) 
LX130. Leonore Overture No. 3. Part 3. (Beethoven.) The 
Ruins of Athens—Turkish March (Beethoven). William 
Mengelberg and his Concertgebouw Orchestra. (6s. 6d. 


Columbia Graphophone Co.) 


THE ASSOCIATION OF HEADMISTRESSES.—The fifty-seventh 
Annual Conference will be held at the Clifton High School, 
Bristol, on Friday and Saturday, June 19 and 20, under the 
presidency of Miss E. Addison Phillips. 


* * * 


The freedom of the City of Oxford has been conferred on 
Sir Michael Sadler, Master of University College, in recognition 
of his many services to Oxford and as a token of the friendly 
relations between University and City which he has done so 
much to foster. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Exercises in Comprehension of French Poetry and in Oral French. 
By J. D. Berprers. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

Mr. Berbiers has collected forty-nine French poems and 
thirty prose extracts and appended to each a series of questions 
on the text. They are specially suited to candidates for the First 
School Certificate oral examination in French. We do not re- 
collect seeing this type of book before, and it should prove useful 
to masters of certificate forms to prepare candidates in what 
they will be expected to do in their oral examination. The 
average candidate has been hitherto unprepared for the oral 
test and this book should help him to make a better show. 


A Modern Commercial French Reader. By A. C. CLARK and H. 
CHECKLEY. (3s. 6d. Hirschfeld.) 

This is a supplementary book to the textbook of commercial 
French by the same authors which we have already noticed. 
They give thirty-six chapters on the different branches of com- 
mercial everyday life. A student who has read through this book 
should be able to appreciate any French commercial journal. 
A vocabulary is appended. 


French Translation Practice: for Senior Forms. 
GROVES. (2s. Blackie.) 

This book is intended for candidates for the Higher Certificate ; 
it includes thirty papers each containing two prose extracts and 
one poetry for translation into English. Not the least valuable 
section of the book consists in the exercises after the pieces on 
vocabulary, synonyms, and prosody. An introduction deals with 
the structure of French verse and there are notes at the end to 
show the student how to put style into his translations. 


La Gaviota. By F. CaBALLERO. Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary by Prof. G. W. UMPHREY and F. SANCHEZ Y 
ESCRIBANO. (3s. Heath.) 

This is an abbreviation of a novela de costumbres, whose interest 
is confined nowadays to its fine pictures of local colour. The 
regional and realistic background of Andalusia is well worth 
studying by a senior class. This edition is well prepared, with 
good critical introduction, notes, and an ample vocabulary. 


Matriculation Tests in Spanish. Arranged by L. T. ARUNDEL. 
(1s. Rivingtons.) 
A selection of actual examination papers which should be 
useful for revision purposes. 


Modern Languages. December, 1930. February and April, 1931. 
(1s. A. and C. Black.) 

The Journal of the Modern Language Association continues 
its useful work of keeping its members informed on all subjects 
that help their teaching. Founded some thirty-seven years ago, 
the Association has now become over 1,200 strong, and all 
modern language teachers who are keen on their work belong to 
it. The February and April numbers are full of interest for 
all French and German teachers. They include details of the 
annual meeting, the address of Sir Francis Goodenough on Modern 
Languages in Commerce, and the presidential address of the ex- 
Spanish Ambassador. 


Scènes Parisiennes. By G. L’Honork. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 

These six dialogues are intended to give pupils practice in 
idiomatic French.. As a help to provide material for conversa- 
tion or for learning current phrases it should prove very useful. 


Contes et Récits : Choisis Paymi la Prose du XVII’ Siècle Jusqu'à 
Nos Jours, a l'’'Usage des Elevés se préparant aux Examens. 
Edited by F. M. Forrest. (2s. Dent.) 

A collection of nineteen tales taken from authors chiefly of 
the nineteenth century. There are footnotes in French and 

a detachable vocabulary. 


A Practical Approach to French. Book II. By S. A. RICHARDS. 
(1s. 9d. Dent.) 

Mr. Richards continues his useful French course for the second 
year on the same system as for the first. A third book is to 
follow. 

Cours Moderne. 
Murray.) 

This new first course that provides material for two years’ 
work claims to include the better points of the old and new 
methods. The authors realize the importance of grammar and 
vocabulary, and the get-up of the book is pleasing. 

Brush Up Your French (Repolissez Votre Français). By Dr. 
W. G. Hartoc. Second Series. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 
Brush Up Your German (Frische Dein Deutsch Auf !). By Dr. 
J. B.C. Grunpy. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 
The great success of Dr. Hartog’s ‘‘ Brush Up Your French ” 


By E. J. A. 


By J. ASCHER and H. A. HATFIELD. (3s. 


dialogues from the Daily Mail has led to the publication of a 
second series in which we meet the worthy Duponts once more ; 
they are back in London and buy a car and do all the usual 
things that enable new words to be used. Miss Ward's illus- 
trations add to the enjoyment. Grammatical hints are added, 
and general information on a visit to France. Dr. Grundy's 
‘“ Brush Up your German ” is along the same lines. The heroes 
are Dr. Meyer and his wife. 

Henri Bernay. L’Armure du Magyar. Edited by D. GURNEY 
and G. C, Scott. Edition Autorisée. (10d. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Ludovic Boutinon. La Mission de Slim Kerrigan. Edited by 
D. GURNEY and G. C. Scott. (10d. Oxford University Press.) 

This series is founded on the experiments of Prof. West in 
teaching English to Bengalis. The basic vocabulary contains 
only the 1,000 words most frequently met with in the written 
language. Each book in the series will contain 100 more words 
than its predecessor. It is contended that by this method pupils 
read much quicker and soon do not have to translate the text 
at all. The experiment is an interesting one, and may lead to 
important results in language teaching. 

Langenscheidt’s Pocket-Dictionary of the English and German 
Languages. Part I. English-German. Third Edition. Part IT. 
German-English. Second Edition. Revised by Prof. E. KLATT. 
(Linen, 3.90 Marks each. Two Parts together: Linen, 7.50 
Marks; Leather, 9 Marks. Berlin-Schéneberg: Langen- 
scheidt’s-Verlagsbuchhandlung.) 

A well-printed dictionary at a moderate price is not to be 
despised in these days when the cost of printing and paper has 
caused dictionaries to be so dear. 

New Term French Texts. By H. LAsaLLE and P. PLANTEFOL. 
1. Mes Copains Anglais. 2. Les Amis de Chicot. 3. Le 
Trésor du Capitaine Manchot. 4. ‘ Vive La Nassovie!”’ 
(Paper covers, 9d. each. Limp cloth, 1s. each. Sidgwick 
& Jackson.) 

Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson have produced a very interesting 
series of texts on somewhat new lines, and at a very modest 
price. The matter has evidently been written especially for boys 
and girls. The first text deals with the adventures of a French 
boy at an English school, and in all of them there is plenty of 
action which will hold the attention of a class. Illustrations 
enliven the text; there are sentences for retranslation and a 
vocabulary. 


Introduction to French Classicism. By H. CAUDWELL. (6s. net. 
Macmillan.) 

Six Little German Plays. By Juria TITTERTON. (1s. 3d. Blackie.) 

André Maurois. Morceaux Choisis. Edited by E. G. LE GRAND. 
(3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

French Grammar for Science Students. By P. GRAY. 
Pitman.) 

Trente Petits Dialogues. By M. Creppr. (rs. 6d. Bell.) 

A Dictionary of the French and English Languages. By F. E. A. 
Gasc. New Edition, with Revised and Enlarged Supple- 
ment of New Words and Meanings. (12s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

A First Year German Course. By L. M. Hayes. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Classroom French. By Prof. Dr. H. Scumipt and Prof. J. 
TIsSEDRE. Adapted for Use in English-Speaking Schools 
by E. H. A. Rosson. (1s. net. Heffer.) 

German Songs: With Airs, Tonic Sol-fa, and Phonetic Tran- 
scription of the Text. Compiled and Arranged by F. PETTERS- 
SON. (Is. 3d. Dent.) 

Die Karavane. By W. Haur. (2s. 3d.) Contes du XI Xe Siècle. 
Annotation and Glossary by Dr. P. VriypacHs and W. 
RIpMAN. (1s. 9d.) Second German Reader. Compiled by 
P. VrijDAGHS and W. RIpMAN. (28.) Renard et ses Con- 
freves: being Part I of ‘‘ Le Roman de Renard.” By L. 
CHAUVEAU. Edited by ISABELLE H. CLARKE. (Is. 9d. 
Dent.) 

Modern French Course. 
Year, 2s. 4d. Bell.) 

A Financial and Industrial French Reader. 
GLEED. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

A French Course for Schools. By H. F. Corris. 
(2s. 3d. Macmillan.) 

Translation from French : for School Certificate and Matriculation 
Examinations. By Prof. L. E. KASTNER and J. MARKS. 
(2s. Dent.) 


(38. 6d. net: 


By M. Cerri. (First Year, 2s. Second 
Edited by L. R. 
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SCIENCE 


The Periodic Law Chart. By W. H. Barrett. (5s. 6d., un- 
mounted. gs. 6d. and 15s. 6d., mounted. John Murray.) 
A clear and useful chart, comprising four separate tables, 
viz. (a) Periodic Table and Atomic Numbers; (b) Periodic 
Table and Atomic Weights ; (c) Periodicity of Atomic Volumes ; 
and (d) Melting-points and Atomic Numbers. It will prove a 


valuable aid in the lecture-room, and is well-designed and 
executed. 


Chemical Problems and Calculations. 
Arnold.) 

Collections of numerical problems in chemistry are always 
welcomed by teachers, and this is one of the best of its kind 
that we have seen. It is especially designed for students taking 
the Higher Certificate, University Scholarship, and Pass and 
General Honours Degree Examinations. Many questions actually 
taken from the above sources are included. So far as we have 
checked them, the answers were found to be correct—an 
Important point in a book of this character. 


The Teaching of Domestic Science. 
(5s. net, Methuen.) 

This book claims—we think, correctly—to be the first printed 
attempt to give domestic science teachers help in the construction 
of syllabuses. It also gives valuable assistance and information 
on the subject of making notes of lessons. While the general 
treatment is full, it cannot be regarded as “ spoon-feeding’’, and 
Miss Atkinson’s experience has enabled her to gauge the 
psychology and requirements of the average student to a nicety. 
We have pleasure in recommending the book to the notice of all 
teachers of domestic science. Perhaps, in the next edition, the 
author may consider the advisability of reducing the length of 
some of her sentences: there is one on page 110 with no fewer 
than 116 words in it! 


Practical Physical Chemistry. By Prof. A. FinpLay. Fifth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
This book has already secured an established position and a 
high reputation, so that there is no need for us to say more than 
that this new edition will be sure of a warm welcome. Prof. 
Findlay has included a number of new experiments dealing, 
among other things, with viscosity of highly viscous liquids, 
hydrogen ion determination with indicators, activity of strong 
electrolytes, and gaseous dissociation. The printing and general 


“ get-up ” are good, and at 7s. 6d. the book must be considered 
very moderately priced. 


About Science: a Book for the Use of Senior Science Students 
and those who are going to Teach Science. By Dr. B. M. 
GRIFFITHS. (3s. 6d. Murray.) 

This little book gives elementary information on scientific 
philosophy and scientific methods, largely from the biological 
standpoint. Such information ought to be part of the mental 
equipment of every teacher of science, and though Dr. Griffiths 
is never very profound, his views are consistent with one another 
and his ideals are high. His book should prove very useful as 
an introduction to the subject, though we feel that a little 
extension would make it considerably more so. There is no 
index. 


The Fvolution of Modern Marriage: a Sociology of Sexual 
Relations. By F. MCLLER-LYER. Translated by ISABELLA C. 
WIGGLESWORTH. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Family. By Dr. MÜLLER-LYER. Translated by F. W. 
STELLA Browne. (16s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The translators and publishers are doing good service by 
producing these learned but perfectly intelligible and readable 
volumes, in which are presented in English the sociological 
researches of Dr. Niiller-Lyer of Munich. In ‘ The Evolution of 
Modern Marriage ’’’ the sex relationship is studied from the 
earliest times to the present day. In “ The Family ” the same 
method is pursued, and it is shown how the tribal or kinship 
basis of society gradually changed to the family basis, and how 
the family basis seems to be changing before our eyes to a social 
order in which the individual is the real unit. It is not, as the 
author expressly warns the reader, that the family relationship is 
in danger of being broken up and destroyed. Natural affection 
will always make that impossible. But the relationship is being 
greatly modified, and the author conjures up a distant vision of 
a world which shall be the home of free individuals in well- 
constructed and organized communities. That children are now 
educated and otherwise cared for by agencies created by the 
State is only one example of the change which is coming over 
the family as a social institution, It is this fact which makes 


By R. H. Gisss. (4s. 


By ELIZABETH ATKINSON’ 


Dr. Miiller-Lyer’s studies specially valuable to readers who are 
interested in the broader aspects of education. 


General Stratigraphy. By Prof. J. W. Grecory and B. H. 
BARRETT. (ros. net. Methuen.) 

An attempt at an account of world stratigraphy in a book of 
this size must necessarily be scrappy, but the authors have 
managed to get a marvellous amount of information into it, and 
there are many references given which will enable the reader to 
go to the proper source for detailed information. There are 
several maps of the world introduced which show the positions 
of the land and sea at different periods, and are of great use. 
It is curious how slow geologists are to know about the geology 
of Ireland. The authors refer the volcanic rocks of south- 
western Ireland to the Ordovician. Those who have seen the 
coast sections of County Kerry know well that the lavas and 
ashes there exposed are obviously interbedded with strata whose 
age is proved to be Wenlock by their fossils. Again, the connexion 
between the Ordovician faunas of America and of western 
Ireland is a point worth mentioning. This book can be recom- 
mended to any one who wishes to gain an insight into the geology 
of the world. 


(1) The Stars in their Courses. 
Cambridge University Press.) 
(2) Flights from Chaos : a Survey of Material Systems from Atoms 
to Galaxies. By H. Suaptey. Adapted from Lectures at 
the College of the City of New York Class of 1872 Founda- 
tion. (12s. 6d. net. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) F 
(1) The writings of Sir James Jeans are so widely known 
and appreciated that it is unnecessary to add any further 
recommendation. It is sufficient to state here that this little 
book is based on the author’s recent wireless talks on astronomy, 
and therefore adapted to an even larger public than his previous 
works. Although greatly expanded from the original lectures, 
the simple, informal stvle is retained throughout; whilst the 
subject-matter is astonishingly comprehensive considering the 
size and nature of the book. The illustrations are numerous, 
well chosen, and beautifully reproduced. The whole is some- 
thing greater than the author’s modest description of it as a 
“not over-serious introduction ’’ to astronomy, though it is 
intended definitely for those with no previous scientific knowledge 
of any kind. (2) Prof. Shapley is a leading authority on star 
clusters, spiral nebulae, and galactic systems. An account of 
the main results of his extensive researches in these realms, 
given in simple language, forms the more important part of 
this book, which is of a somewhat unusual character. The 
underlying theme is an attempt to introduce a certain amount 
of order into apparent chaos by constructing a detailed classi- 
fication of all “ material systems ° from electrons to super- 
galaxies, in the course of which the nature of each type of system 
is described. The earlier types in the series, including electrons, 
atoms, up to meteors and planets, are briefly described, leading 
to more detailed accounts of objects connected more intimately 
with Shapley’s own work, such as globular clusters, star clouds, 
and galaxies. The style is occasionally rather obscure, and some 
previous elementary astronomical knowledge (such as might be 
obtained from Jeans’ above-mentioned book) is desirable before 
starting on this book, which is otherwise easily assimilable by 
any one interested in the subject. 


The Microscopic Examination of Cattle Foods: a Text Book for 
the Diagnosis of Cattle Food Materials, Including a De- 
scription of the Plant Ingredients Commonly used in Cattle 
Cakes and Meals, Methods of Preparing Samples for Analysts 
and Five Tables of Comparison. By S. T. PARKINSON and 
W. L. FIELDING. (6s. 6d. net. Ashford, Kent, and London: 
Headley Bros.) 

The agricultural student who intends to own live-stock, or 
the cattle-farmer himself (provided he has a good microscope), 
will find this work most valuable. [ull instructions are given 
regarding the technique necessary for determining the species 
of plants used as ingredients in various cattle-foods; and 
detailed descriptions follow, whereby fragments of these can be 
recognized under the microscope. Identification is rendered yet 
more sure by a series of excellent micro-photographs showing 
the minute cell-structure of such fragments. 


A Short History of Atomism: from Democritus to Bohr. By 
J. C. GREGORY. (ros. 6d. net. Black.) 

Dr. Gregory has performed a very useful service in providing 

us with this retlective and scholarly survey of the history of 

atomic theories. He begins with a brief, though adequate, 


By Sir J. JEANS. (55. net. 
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account of Greek views on the subject, and probes to the heart 
of the matter when he says that the atomically contrived world 
was too fortuitous to be welcome, and too great an affront to 
Providence or Reason. Rapidly passing over the period from 
the death of Galen, A.D. 200, to the seventeenth century, Dr. 
Gregory devotes most of the book to the development of atomic 
theories in post-Boylean times, concluding with a masterly 
sketch of the most recent conceptions of atomic structure. We 
should have liked to hear Dr. Gregory more fully on the classical 
atomic theories, and to have been told more about the Arabian 
atomists to whom he refers in a sentence on page 22; but 
perhaps he will satisfy our curiosity on some future occasion. 
Meanwhile we may say that such books as this are of the greatest 
possible value to modern science, where the deep philosophic 
foundation of fundamental theory is rightly receiving more and 
more attention. 


Eight Simple Relief Models illustrating Geological Structures. 
Designed by Dr. F. SmitHson. (Patterns, 5s. 6d. Cards 
for mounting the Patterns, 3s. 6d. Patterns mounted on 
card, 1s. 6d. Models made up, uncoloured, 45s. ; coloured, 
63s. Murby.) 

These are patterns which the student can paste on cardboard 
and then cut, fold, and stick together according to instructions 
given. Thus he can become acquainted with escarpments and 
outcrops and he can learn the effect of a valley on an outcrop. 
Other models will show him the effects of folding and of uncon- 
formities. By making these models for himself the learner will 
find it more easy to understand the written descriptions that 
he reads in textbooks. 


An Outline of the Universe. By J. G. CROWTHER. (128. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

Physical Laboratory Manual. By Prof. F. A. SAUNDERS and 
Prof. F. H. CRAWForD. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University. London: Oxford University Press.) 

Classroom Science. By W. B. LITTLE. Pupil’s Books I and II. 
(1s. 6d. each.) Teacher’s Books I and II. (2s. 6d. each. 
Nelson.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Work: What it has Meant to Men through the Ages. By A. 
TILGHER. Translated from the Italian by Dorotuy C. 
FISHER. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

In her clever preface Mrs. Fisher commends this book, not to 
philosophers, not to pleasure-seekers, but to all men and women 
“who occasionally pass an evening under a reading-lamp with 
a non-fiction book.” Many of these are probably philosophically- 
minded, with an appetite for such stimulating fare as this book 
attords, especially when it is served in the attractive style of 
Mrs. Fisher's free translation. The author treats of the meaning 
of work throughout the ages, beginning with the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, and ending with Bolshevism and Fascism. Every 
chapter is interesting, but those on Luther and Calvin are par- 
ticularly provocative of thought. The last chapters, outlining 
the modern change from work and thrift to sport and luxury, 
would provide a good topic for a sixth-form debate. 


Everyman's Encyclopaedia. In Twelve Volumes. Vol. I. A to 
Badger. Vol. II. Badghiz to Brill. New and Revised Edition. 
(5s. 6d. net per vol. Dent.) 


Problems in Food and the Family. By Grace G. REEVES, in 
collaboration with Prof. MagBeL B. TRILLING And FLORENCE 
WILLIAMS. (7s. 6d. net. Lippincott.) 


Harvard University. Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Summaries of Theses accepted in Partial Fulfilment of the 
Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1927. 
(8s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University. 
London: Oxford University Press.) 


Effective After-Dinner Speaking: with Special Reference to the 
Difficult Art of Chairmanship and Toasting. By J. F. Finn. 
(5s. Chapman & Hall.) 

Mate in Two Moves: a Treatise on the Two-Move Chess Problem. 
By B. HARLEY. (5s. net. Bell.) 


Progressive Pattern Making and Cutting out for Needlework. By 
Mrs. E. GRIFFITH. (4s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


Elementary Technical Electricity. By L. T. AGGER. (3s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

Beekeeping in Antiquity. By Dr. H. M. FRASER. (4s. 6d. net. 
University of London Press.) 

Post-Primary Science. By W. F. F. SHEARcROFT. Book II. 


Second Year’s Course. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

The Golden Nature Readers. By Ecsite V. M. KNIGHT. Junior 
Series. (Book I. Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. Limp Cloth, 1s. 4d. 
Book II. Cloth Boards, 1s. 8d. Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. Univer- 
sity of London Press.) 

Nature Study in the Junior School : Comprising a Four Years’ 
Scheme and Syllabus based on ‘‘ The Golden Nature Readers,” 
with ‘‘ Hints on the Use of Apparatus.” By Eise V. M. 
IKNIGHT. (9d. net. University of London Press.) 

The Winslow Health and Hygiene Charts. No. 7. Air and Health. 
Health and Hygiene: an Illustrated Handbook to Accompany 
the “ Winslow ’’ Health and Hygiene Charts. By Prof. V. H. 
Mottram. (In sheet form, unmounted, tos. net. Mounted 
on tanjib, rollers and varnished, 12s. 6d. net. Mounted on 
cloth, dissected to fold, 13s. 6d. net. Handbook alone, 
2s. Od. net. G. Philip & Son.) 

Electricity and Magnetism for Beginners. By W. C. Bapcock and 
Dr. E. J. HotMyarpb. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

Intermediate Mechanics, Statics and Hydrostattcs. 
HuMPHREY. (10s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Biological Foundations of Education. By Prof. O. W. CALDWELL, 
Prof. C. E. SKINNER and J. W. Tietz. (12s. 6d. Ginn.) 

Organic Chemistry for Medical, Intermediate Science and Phar- 
maceutical Students. By Prof. A. K. MACBETH. Second 
Edition. (6s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Thermodynamics. By Prof. A. W. PORTER. 
Methuen.) 

Animal Friends : a Story of the Pets of the Zoo. 
Batpry. (5s. Arrowsmith.) 

Opticks, or, A Treatise of the Reflections, Refractions, Inflections 
and Colours of Light. By Sir Isaac NEwToN. Reprinted 
from the Fourth Edition. (6s. net. Bell.) 

The Elementary Theorv of the Internal-Combustion Engine. By 
F. W. LupLam. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


By D. 


(2s. 6d. net. 
By A. F. H. 


PUBLICATIONS 

The Subject Index to Periodicals, 1929. The Library 
Association.) 

Athletes in Action. By F. A. M. WEBSTER. 

How to Keep Fit After Forty. By R. THORNHILL. 
Methuen.) 

Cricket Up-To-Date. By E. H. D. SEWELL. (7s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

To the Early Teens; or Friendly Counseis on Self-Help for 
Health and Fitness, Manners, and Morals, and Life and 
Duty for Boys preparing for the Public Schools and the Royal 
Navy. By E. WaLL. (2s. 6d. E. Wall, “ Poltimore,’’ 23 
Clovelly Road, Southsea, Hants.) 

Needlework for the New Junior Schools. 
SIDE. (3s. 6d. net. Evans.) 


General Phonetics. By G. NoEL-ARMFIELD. (5s. net. Heffer.) 


A Beginners’ Guide to Practical Astrology. By V. E. Rosson. 
(7s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 


The Animal Year-Book. (Issued by the University of London 
Animal Welfare Society.) Edited by Dr. C. M. KNIGHT 
and C. W. Hume. Vol. 1. 1931. (2s. net. University of 
London Press.) 

Annual Report for the Year Ended September 30, 1930, of the 
Children’s Clinic for the Treatment and Study of Nervous and 
Delicate Children at present situated at ‘‘ The Quest,” 85 
Clarendon Road, London, W. 11. 

Central Association for Mental Welfare (Incorporated). Report 
of a Conference on Mental Welfare held at British Medical 
Association House on December 11-13, 1930. (38. 6d.) 

The Library Association. County Libraries Section. County 
Libraries in Great Britain and Ireland. Report on Branch 
Library Buildings, with Statistical Tables, 1929-30. 

The National Council for the Unmarried Mother and her Child. 
Twelfth Annual Report, 1930. (4d.) 

Register of Recommended Hotels, Boarding Houses and Apart- 
ments, 1931. (1s. London Teachers’ Association.) 


(70s. 


(6s. net. Shaw.) 
(2s. 6d. net. 
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Leicestershire County Council Education Committee. Annual 
Schools Examination. A Report Prepared on Behalf of the 
Central Board by W. A. BROCKINGTON. 

The Secondary School. Higher Education. Educational Adminis- 
tration. Being Parts IV., V., and VI. of the Report of the 
Commission on Education Appointed by the Bradford 
Independent Labour Party. (1s. 6d. Bradford ; Thornton 
& Pearson.) 

Latinesco: A Secondary Language for International Use. Sum- 
mary of its Constitution and Accidence, with a Translation 
of the King’s New Year Message to the Lord Mayor of 
London, and other Examples of Latinesco Composition. 
By H. J. MACMILLAN. (2 Coltart Road, Liverpool.) 

The New Political Fellowship. By its Founder, A. G. PAPE. 
(6d. Edinburgh: Grant.) i 

An Exchange of Letters between Sir Michael E. Sadler, Master of 
University College, Oxford, and Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
Chancellor of Ncw York University, together with those 
Portions of the Paper entitled ‘‘ A Book of Numbers,” intro- 
ductory to the Chancellor's Annual Report for 1929-1930, 
which led to this Correspondence. (New York University.) 

A Hand-list of Books relating to the Classics and Classical 
Antiquity. Compiled by Dr. J. A. Nairn and enlarged by 
B. H. BLACKWELL, LTp. (1s. net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

The Public Schools Year Book: Being a List of the Public 
Secondary Schools Represented on the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference, 1931. Edited by C. H. DEANE, A. P. W. DEANE, 
and Dr. W. A. B. Evans. (10s. 6d. net. Deane: The Year 
Book Press.) 

Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets, No. 84. Report 
on the L.C.C. Men's Institutes (Junior) for the Period ending 
July 31, 1930. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Historical Association Leaflet No. 82. A List of Illustrations for 
Use in History Teaching in Schools. Compiled by the Illus- 
trations Committee of the Historical Association. (Is. 
Bell.) 

Children’s Questions in the First Five Years. By L. CHALONER. 
(3s. 6d. Douglas.) 

Report of the Nineteenth Annual Conference of Educational Associa- 
tions held at the University College, London, 1931. (48. 6d. 
29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1) 


The Yearbook of the Universities of the Empire, 1931. Edited 
by Sir H. F. HEATH. (15s. net. Bell.) 

Review of Legal Education in the United States and Canada for 
the Year 1930. By A. Z. REED. (New York: Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching.) 

The World Calendar. By ELISABETH ACHELIS. Second Edition. 
(New York: The World Calendar Association.) 

Capital Punishment : the Select Committee and After. By E.R. 
CALVERT. (National Council for the Abolition of the Death 
Penalty.) 

Protection and Trade of the Irish Free State. Prepared in the 
Statistics and Intelligence Branch of the Empire Marketing 
Board. (2d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Air Ministry. Meteorological Office. Examples of Weather Maps 
showing Typical Distributions of Pressure. (3d. net. 
H.M.S.O.) 

The World Association for Adult Education. Bulletin NLVIIT. 
The Selly Oak Colleges, Iceland, The Auckland Summer 
School, Burma Goes Ahead, &c. (1s.) 

City of Plymouth Education Authonitv. Examination Successes 
obtained by Students in Higher Schools under the Authority 
for the School Year ended July 31, 1930. (Plymouth 
Education Oftices.) 

Children’s Diet (Conference of Educational Associations, Janu- 
ary 7, 1930). (3d. Food Education Society.) 


The first volume of an important new work for teachers, 
entitled ‘‘ Macmillan’s Teaching in Practice,” is to be published 
by Macmillan & Company, Ltd., on June 2. There will be six 
volumes in all, containing a series of complete lessons in the 
various subjects of the primary school curriculum, for use 
throughout the four years’ course—7 to 11 plus. The work is 
under the general editorship of Mr. E. J. S. Lay, who is widely 
known as a writer of educational manuals and text-books. In 
addition to the six large and finely illustrated volumes there 
will be a portfolio of 172 class pictures—twenty of which are in 
full colour—for exhibition to pupils in a special frame provided 
for the purpose. There are also thirty-two drawings in colour 
illustrating the art lessons. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


The College comprises the following Faculties and Special Schools : 


FACULTY OF ARTS (Including Economics). 
Chambers, M.A., D.Lit., F.B.A.) 

FACULTY OF LAWS. (Dean: Mr. A. Sabonadieére.) 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE. (Dean: Prof. G. B. Jeffery, M.A., D.Sc., 

FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. (Medical, Dental, Pharma- 
ceutical.) (Dean: Prof. J. C. Drummond, D.Sc.) 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. (Dean: Prof. E. G. Coker, M.A., 
D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.) 


SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. 
Schwabe.) 


(Dean : Prof. R. W. 


(Slade Professor: Randolph 


BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. (Prof. A. E. 
Richardson, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A.) 
and DEPARTMENT OF TOWN PLANNING. (Prof.8.D. Adshead, 


M.A., M.Arch., F.R.1I.B.A.) 

and ROA) OF DECORATION. (Lecturer: Mr.H.Warren Wilson, 

SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. (Director: Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A.) 

COURSES FOR HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS. 
(Tutor: Mr. N. F. Hall, M.A.) 

COURSES FOR THE DIPLOMA IN 
Mr. L. Solomon, M.A.) 

POST GRADUATE and RESEARCH WORK is provided for in all 
Departments. 

EVENING SCHOOLS of HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY are specially 
arranged to meet the needs of Adult Students. 

PUBLIC LECTURES. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, AND PRIZES ARE AWARDED, 
their yearly value exceeding £4,000. 

RESIDENTIAL HALLS : UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HALL, EALING 
(for Men). (Warden: Mr. E. H. Thierry, M.Sc.) COLLEGE 
HALL, BYNG PLACE (for Women). (Principal: Miss 
Alleyne, M.Litt.) A list of registered residences is aiso kept. 


THE ATHLETIC GROUND OF TWENTY-THREE ACRES 
IS AT PERIVALE 
All inquiries to be addressed to C. O. G. Dourg, Secretary, 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1). 


JOURNALISM. (Tutor: 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


Summer Course in Geography 


July 30 to August 19, 1931 | 


A course of study for teachers and others will be 
arranged at Cambridge by the University Department of 
Geography (in co-operation with the Board of Extra- 
Mural Studies). It will be under the direction of Prof. F. 
DEBENHAM, O.B.E., M.A., and other lecturers. There 
will be courses of lectures on: 


The Principles of Geography. 
Cartography and Surveying. 
History and Geography. 

Method in Economic Geography. 
Geographical Discovery. 


There will also be lectures on other subjects, including : 
Polar Exploration. 
Forest Resources and Water Power. 
Coastal Physiography. 


There will be opportunities for practical and field work, 
and methods of teaching geography will be discussed. 
Excursions to places of historical and geographical interest 
will be arranged. 

The fee will be £4 for each student. 


In addition, courses of study on Modern History and 
English Literature have been arranged by the Board of 
Extra-Mural Studies. These will be held in two fort- 
nightly parts from July 23-August 19. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from— 


G. F. HICKSON, M.A., Stuart House, Cambridge 
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Phonetic Transcript. 


The publishers 
will be glad to 
consider appli- 
cations for one 
or more of the 
books in the 


Key to Cours Supérieur 


First ten lessons Premier Cours. 
Lessons XI-X XVI. 


2s. 6d. 


Mon Livre covers a French course from the beginning stages up to and including School Certificate 


work. The book is written on direct-method lines. 
and variety of exercise material to ensure steady, accurate, and progressive work. The reading matter 


MON LIVRE 


By E. Saxelby, M.A., Bolton School 


Book ONE Premier Cours de Français 224 pages. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
Book Two Cours Moyen 224 pages. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
Book THREE Cours Supérieur 220 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Phonetic Dictées, 
40 pages. Is. 


Some Notes on the Teaching of French Is. 


At every stage of the course there is an abundance 


Starting in Premier Cours with simple 


MON LIVRE 
ie te = kers upon which the exercises are based is interesting and readable. 
who wish to accounts of the school and home life of French children, it proceeds in Cours Moyen to sketch the growth 
examine them of French culture in relation to typical regions of France, while in Cours Supérieur—the book for use in 
ua a view to School Certificate year—there is a wide variety of selections from French authors. 

class use. 


A Reader for concurrent use with the latter portion of Mon Livre Premier Cours de Français 


A DENSEIGNE DU COQ 


By E. Saxelby, M.A. 


160 pages. 
While A L’Enseiene du Cog will form a delightful companion to any first 


Illustrated. 2s. 


“ course,” the grammatical development in 


these spirited little stories corresponds to that in the latter portion of Mon Livre Premier Cours. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 


MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 


COLLEGE ~s [ECHNOLOGY 


Principal : 
B. MOUAT JONES, D.S.O., M.A. (Oxon.). 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


(Faculty of Technology) 


DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOGY 


The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses leading to the 
Manchester University Degrees (B.Sc.Tech., M.Sc.Tech., and 
Ph.D.) and Certificates in the Faculty of Technology, in the 
following Departments : 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. DEMPSTER SMITH, 
M.B.E., M.Sc.Tech., M.I.M.E.). 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. MILzesS WALKER, 
M.A., D.Sc., M.I.E.E.). 

MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING (G. S. CoLeman, D.Sc.Eng., 
A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.Inst.M., and Cy.E., F.R.San.I.). 

APPLIED CHEMISTRY, including General Chemical 
Technology, Metallurgy and Assaying, Fermentation 
Processes (including Brewing), Electro-Chemistry, Photo- 
graphy, Colouring Matters, Foodstuffs and Fuels (Prof. 
JAMES KENNER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.). 

TEXTILE CHEMISTRY (Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and 
Finishing), Paper Manufacture (F. SCHOLEFIELD, M.Sc., 
F.1.C.). 

TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY (Prof. W. E. Morton, M.Sc. 
Tech.). 

INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION (Post-Graduate Certi- 
ficate Course) (J. A. Bowie, M.A., D.Litt.). 

Prospectus will be forwarded free on application to the 
REGISTRAR, College of Technology, Manchester. 


READY JUNE 1st. 


IN THE DAYS OF MISS BEALE 


A Study of her Work and Influence. By F. CICELY STEADMAN. 

A Picture of Miss Dorothy Beale, LL.D., the founder of Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College, whose centenary is to be celebrated this summer at 
Cheltenham and Oxford. 

Crown quarto, 10 in. by 7} in. Full Cloth. 216 pages. Nearly 100 illustrations. 
Coloured frontispiece. Many unique photographs, 29 half-tone illustrations, line 
drawings, anda plan. 12s. 6d. net. Postage 9d. 

Any Bookseller, or ED. J. BURROWS & CO., LTD., Publishers, Cheltenham, 
and 43 Kingsway, London. 


Real Education: The Long View 


Essays on the essentials of education and the latent possibilities 
of the child, by ZANGWELI,, who, having ‘‘ passed over ’’ many years 
Communicated by means of 
Now Ready. 


ayo, has attained to the clearer vision. 

automatic writing. 28. net (2s. 3d. post free). 
From Booksellers or direct from 

FOYLES OCCULT BOOK DEPARTMENT, 

119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


Health is an art 


—an art in which the everyday technique of sensible, 
balanced meals of vital unspoiled food, purifying drinks, 
rejuvenating movement and breath, swift water-friction-rub- 
down, &c., supports and enhances ay to the minor 
and major beauties of existence and increases fitness for work, 
easy energy, and fragrance of personality and presence. 


“The Healthy Life” 


(Editor: EDGAR J. peat F.R.S.A.) 


exists to teach this art. It is read with delight and keen interest 
by ever-widening circles of intelligent men and women. It 


possesses a literary and artistic quality all its own. 
Wigmore Street, 
Londoa 


Readers of The Journal of Education are invited to 
Free = woe jos we free Tae on co AE to the publishers, 
» W. 
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National Safety Congress 


PLEASANT delivery is an extraordinary asset in a congress 

speaker, and it was therefore with no little pleasure that 

the members gathered to hear Mr. C. E. Hodges give his 
paper on “ The Extent to which the Cinema can Assist Accident 
Prevention.” Mr. Hodges is perhaps best known as the originator 
and director for four years of the B.B.C. Children’s Hour, and 
also as ‘‘ Uncle Peter’’ of the Evening News. His advocacy 
of the film as an educative force was clear and definite, and as an 
indication of the work done by the National Safety First Asso- 
ciation, he described how in the last two vears at least 100,000 
children in more than a score of important cities and towns had 
been taken to see the film as a definite and useful part of their 
training for the tasks of citizenship. 

Moreover, he looked to the time when the home equipment 
of small cinematograph apparatus would be general, with its 
limitless possibilities of extending educational work. The slow- 
motion movements were of inestimable value in depicting the 
causes of accidents and their prevention, and he believed that 
films should be regularly used as part of the education of every 
employée. In conclusion, Mr. Hodges dealt with the extent to 
which the wireless broadcast can assist accident prevention, 
and gave the members of the Association some very useful 
hints, firstly as to the wav to approach the B.B.C., and secondly as 
to methods of “ gilding the pill ’’ with the object of getting the 
message home to the vast audience concerned. 

An interesting discussion followed the address by Mr. F. 
Barraclough, past President of the National Union of Teachers, 
on the subject of instructing children how to avoid street 
accidents. Mr. Barraclough observed that it was unfortunate 
that so many schools were built on the roadway ; but, on the 
other hand, he paid a tribute to the police force, who had done 
excellent work in connexion with the safety of children. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Barraclough said that the value of safety-first 
instruction in schools had already proved itself, for while the 
number of accidents to adults had increased, the number of 
children killed had remained stationary for a few years past. 
Mr. W. Thorpe, of Malvern, opening the discussion, said that 
as a motorist of twenty years’ standing, he would place children 
first for sensible conduct, with dogs, which he had seen look 
both right and left before crossing, second, and adults a very 
bad third. Mr. Leatherby, of East Ham, continuing, suggested 
that the co-operation of the National Playing Fields Asso- 
ciation be obtained, for the purpose of providing playgrounds 
. for children. He said that care should be taken not to insist 
on their boys being too quiet. The session reaffirmed a reso- 
lution that the Board of Education be approached for the 
purpose of recommending education authorities to give facilities 
for the Association’s essay competition. 


University and School Holidays and Functions 
SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 
SUMMER VACATION 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


July 25 to Sept. 18 


City of Oxford School .. 
.. | July 29 to Sept. 21 


King’s School, Ely School Sports, July 
25. 
Speech Day, July 28. 
Speech Day and Dis- 
tribution of Prizes, 
June 29. 
O.T.C. 
June 30. 
Mary Datchelor Girls’ | July 29 to Open Day for Parents, 
School July 23. 
Prize Day, July 24. 
Tonbridge School Skinners’ Day, July 
25. 


Leeds Grammar School July 25 to Sept. 15 


Inspection, 


July 29 to Sept. 18 


NATIONAL BABY WEEK CouNcIL.—In connexion with National 
Baby Week, July 1-7, three competitions are announced : 
(1) Poster Competition for boys and girls for designs in black 
and white for a Baby Week poster; (2) Model Cot and Bed 
Clothes Competition—boys are to make a miniature cot and 
girls the bed clothing ; (3) Doll-dressing Competition for Women’s 
Institutes. Three money prizes are offered for each competition. 
Full details from the Secretary, National Baby Week Council, 
117 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES.—It is proposed to widen the scope of 
“ The Libraries, Museums, and Art Galleries Year Book ” by 
the inclusion of school libraries. Schools which have not yet 
sent in their returns in response to the invitation forwarded 
should do so without further delay. 
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University 
Tutorial Press 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By B. C. L. Kemp, M.A., F.C.S., Sixth Form 
Chemistry Master at Wellington College. 4s. 6d. 


This book, which adequately covers the syllabuses 
for the various School Certificate Examinations, 1s 
essentially modern and practical in outlook, and main- 
tains a close contact between the class-room and 
everyday life. A completely new range of diagrams 
and plates is included. 


“ His treatment is fresh and stimulating, he has clearly taken pains 
to verify his facts, and his judicious intreduction of historical and 
biographical facts relieves the narrative at desirable moments. We 
shall be very much surprised if the book does not attain a wide 


circulation." —The Journal of Education. 


BIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS 


By E. R. Spratt, D.Sc., Head of the Botanical 
Department, Norwood Technical Institute, London, 
and A. V. Spratt, M.Sc., Senior Science Mistress, 
King’s Warren School, Plumstead. 4s. Od. 


Written in response to the new interest in Biology 
as a school subject, this book is specially suitable for 
pupils preparing for the various University School 
Certificate Examinations. Directions for simple 
experiments in plant and animal physiology are given, 
and the book is illustrated throughout with diagrams 
and photographs. ate dt 
“i: Thé keynote of the book is the fact that every living thing is 


constructed to suit its own particular mode of life, and the whole 
work is based upon the observation of plants and animals in their 
own homes. Altogether an ideal textbook in Biology for School 
Certificate candidates.""—London Teacher. 


“ The book is printed and produced in the usual competent 
U.T.P. style, and that is saying much.” —The Schoolmaster. 


A FIRST 
TRIGONOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By HEDLEY ABsoN, M.Sc., B.Com., late Sixth Form 
Mathematical Master, Bridlington School. Ready July. 


This entirely new book is written on modern lines 
by an experienced teacher. By means of a new 
sequence the solution of triangles is fully dealt with at 
an early stage, making the book extremely interesting 
and practical. 


Complete Catalogue of Educational Publications 
post free on application. 


University Tutorial Press 1. 


25 HIGH ST., NEW OXFORD ST. 
LONDON, W.C. 2 
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MATRICULATION AND OTHER EXAMINATION NOTICES, 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 


STUDENTSHIPS, and BURSARIES 


FELLOWSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, 


KINQG@’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Examination June 17 and 18, 1931 


QNE Milner Memorial Scholarship 


for Boys between 13 and 14, value £100 per 
annum, for five years, open to sons of Indian and 
some Colonial Civil Servants, and certain others. 
Twelve Junior King’s Scholarships and Entrance 
etc tae gr value £70 to £20 per annum, tenable 
we School career. For full particulars apply 
o the ; 


KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 


HIS School, which was founded 


in 1519, is an endowed Public School in which 
boys are prepared y for University, Army, 
and Profesional Examinations. Three Scholarships 
(£40, £35, and £80 per annum), tenable in the School, 
are offered annually in June, and there are two 
Leaving Exhibitions and one Leaving Scholarship. 
There is a Junior House for boys under 12. Inclsuive 
Fees, £100 to £114.—C. H. TREMxLETT, M.A. 
Headmaster. 


LANCING COLLECE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1932 


E NTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 

must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 

(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 

Modern, varying from £100 to £50 per annum, 

to merit and needs. 

(b) Two CHORAI, EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 

PERE open to all boys who can sing and read 
music. 


Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 
For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. __ 
LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
CHOLARSHIP Examination each 
June. One Open Scholarship of £75; four 
of £50; as well as Exhibitions, will be offered. 
Entries must reach the Headmaster before May 28, 
Particulars 


1932. and form of entry may be obtained 
from the BuRSAR. 


LOWTHER OOLLEGE, 
Bodelwyddan Castle, near Rhyl, N. Wales 
TS Open Scholarships of the 


annual value of £80 each are offered each 
September to students who have obtained the 
Oxford School Certificate and wish to prepare for 
the Higher School Certificate. Applications, stating 
Credits gained in School Certificate Examination, 
to be sent to SECRETARY not later than September 1 
in each year. 


MALVERN CIRLS’ COLLECE 


AN Entrance Scholarship of {roo a 
y 


ear, and Exhibitions varying in value from 
£60 to £10 a year, will be awarded on the result of an 
examination to be held in March next, for can- 
didates under 15 years of age on September 1 
following the examination. 

An additional Scholarship will be awarded to a 
candidate offering Instrumental Music (no age 
limit), and one for Domestic Science for girls over 16, 

For further particulars apply to the Headmistress. 
Miss 1. M. Brooks, M.A. (Girton College, Cambridge). 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


BOUT Twelve Entrance Scholar- 


ships, value £100 to £40, and some Exhibitions, 
vee are ae aT will 1032 ee by Examination 
to une, eliminary pers at 
schools in May, 1932. i aj 
Particulars of these and certain other Exhibitions 
(awarded without Examination) from the HEAD- 
MASTER Or BURSAR. 


OUNDLE SOHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships is held annually in June. 

For further apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northamptonshire. 


Ææ Replies to these advertisements shoul 
be addressed ‘*‘ No. ——, c/o Mr. Williem Rice, 
Three , E.C 4A.” Each must 
contain Cient loose stamps to cover postage 
on to advertiser. Post Cards will NOT be sent 
on. 


POCKLINCTON SCHOOL, EAST YORKS 
Founded a.D. 1514. 


ENTRANCE Scholarships annually 
in June, when two Scholarships of £50 are 


awarded for Classics, Mathematics, or Science. Fees 


£78 inclusive. For prospertos appiy—Headmaster, 
P. C. SANDS, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 


Cambridge. 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL 


N Examination for ENTRANCE 


Scholarships, open to under 14 and 
over 12 years of age on June 1, 1981, will be held on 
June 9, 10, and 11. information can be 
obtained from the HRADMASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 

SCHOOL 


SHREWSBURY 


SCHOLARSHIP Examination is 


held annually early in May. The Scholar- 

ships are about seven in number. Candidates must 

be under 14 on April 1 in the year of competition. 

Further information can be had on application to 

the HEADMASTER’S SECRETARY, School House, 
Shrewsbury. 


ST. EDWARD'S SCHOOL 


SCHOLARSHIP Examination 


will be held in June, 1932. Scholarships 
are two each of £100, £70, and £50, and several 
Exhibitions of £80. The Major Scholarship of £100 
may not be awarded if candidates do not show 
sufficient merit. Candidates must be under 14 on 
May 1. There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons of 
Clergy. Further information can be obtained from 
the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 


ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD 


JN addition to sons of living Clergy 
elected on the Free Foundation, Supplementary 
Foundationers (sons of living clergy only) are received 
at the annual fee of 45 guineas. The School is also 
open to sons of Clergy or Laymen paying full fees, 
. Clergy 95 guineas, Laymen 105 guineas per 
annum. Day-Boys 33 guineas per annum. Modern 
School buildings for 240 boys. Boys prepared for 
the Universities, Army, and Civil Service Examina- 
tions, &c., Leaving Scholarships, one or two Albany 
Scholarships, awarded each year. Also three 
Entrance Scholarships, value £45, £85, and £25 per 
annum. Scholarship examination for 1931 on the 
first Wednesday in July; entries close the last day 
of June. For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, the Rev. E. A. DOWNES. 


ST. MARY’S HALL, BRIGHTON 


AX Entrance Scholarship of {50, 


and an Exhibition of (both tenable in 
first instance for 3 years), be offered to non- 
Foundation candidates in July next. Entry Forms 
(to be obtained from SCHOOL SECRETARY) must reach 
the Heapmistress before July 1, 1931. 


S. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK 


AN Examination for Scholarships 


and Exhibitions, varying from £50 to £16. 
is held annually in July. General knowledge is 
required in erence to specialization in one 
subject bitions also awarded on the Common 
Entrance Examinations. 
Further details from— 


S. M. TOYNE, M.A., Headmaster. 
STOWE SOHOOL 


EN SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO 


BURSARIES, open to boys under 14 on May 1, 
are offered for competition annually in May and 
June. The Scholarships vary in value from £50-£90 
per annum, according to the requirements of parents, 
saa 2 awarded after an Examination in the usual 
su ; 

Two of the Scholarships may be awarded to boys 
writes tee 1988 Preliminary olay T7; Final 
es for š i : May 17; : 
May 24-27. Á 
I Boursarims, which are intended oniy for 
parents in need of assistance, are of 80 
annum each, and are awarded in 


of both Scholarships an 


P 
be obtained from the HEADMASTER, Stowe School 
Buckingham, f 


TAUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON 


N Examination is held annually 
early in June for the award of four Entrance 
Scholarships : One value £80 per annum; one value 
£60 te annum; iwo value {40 per annum. All 
e from the HEADMASTER. 
THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS 
Entrance Scholarship Examination, 1931 
HE Examination will be held in 
July, 1981. Candidates must be under 13 
years of age on May 1, 1931. Entrance Forms can 
e obtained from the SECRETARY. 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 


NTRANCE Scholarships. Six of 

varying. value will be offered next year. 

Examination June.—Apply, SECRETARY, School 
House, Wellington, Somerset. 

WENTWORTH 
(BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS) 

WO Entrance Scholarships ot 


£80 each will be offered for competition in 
June, 1931. Full particulars on application to the 
PRINCIPAL, Wentworth. 


WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK 
XAMINATION for Entrance 


Scholarships (£24 to £50 each) will be held 
June 17 to 19. Boys under 14} on July 1. Parti- 
culars and prospectus from the HEADMASTER. 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 
WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 


Chairman : 
THE RIGHT HONOURARLE LORD GISBOROUGH. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


AS Examination is held annually, 

usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 
ships are offered for competition, value from 40 to 
100 guineas, also six bitions, value 30 guineas. 


Leaving Exhibitions ranging in value from £605 
to £30 per annum, tenable at any University or other 
place of higher education approved by the Governors, 
are awarded at the end of the Summer Term. For 
particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, Walter 
M. GorDON, M.A., Wrekin College. 


MISTRESS-SHIPS 


eae TS ee LADIES’ 
COLLEGE 
WANTED IN SEPTEMBER : 


RESIDENT MISTRESS to teach 

e Mathematics throughout the School to 
Matriculation standard. Good Honours Degree. 
Not less than 3 years’ experience desirable. 


RESIDENT MISTRESS to teach 


e Latin throughout the School and English 
to Matriculation standard. Good experience 
desirable. Ability to assist with some es essen- 
tial. Swimming a strong recommendation. 


3 SENIOR MISTRESS offering 


either of the above ear a with good 
Boarding School experience, to charge of new 


Boarding House opening in September. 


FOR 


SALE 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS, 


AKE DISTRICT.—Fine Country 

Mansion to sell cheap. 21 bedrooms. With 

or without Farm. Suitable for Private School.— 
Address, No. 11,712. 
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| UNIVERSITY COLLEGES, "6c 


See also pages 369-371 , 397, 399, 401-3, 421, 434-439, 462-467; [Summer Schools] 371, 399, 401-3, 
421, 434, 462; [Halls of Residence, Pensions, &c.] 370, 371; [Scholarships] 435, 465; [Physical 


Training Colleges} 437; 
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ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 
84 LANCASTER GATE, W. 2. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL 


Recognized by the Board of Education. 
PRINCIPAL: 
Miss APPERSON, M.A., Newnham College, Classical 
Tripos. 
HEAD OF THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT : 
Mrs. J. A. GREEN, M.A. 


Students are prepared for the London (Internal) 
Teachers’ Diploma, Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the examinations of the National Froebel Union. 


Courses of Lectures for teachers in preparation for 
the N.F.U. TRAINERS’ DIPLOMA are being arranged. 


Practice in Secondary and Primary Schools. 


Particulars of Scholarships and Bursaries on 
application. 


THE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


14 The Crescent, Bedford 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 
Recognized by the Board of Education. 
Principal : Miss MARGARET SPENCE. 
Students are prepared for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 


Practice in Preparatory, Secondary, and Elemen- 
tary Schools. ` 


Course of Training, three years. 

Fees, with Residence, £94 10s. to £100 16s. 
Fees, without Residence, £81 10s. 

For particulars, apply SECRETARY. 


THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN (post-graduate) 


Recognized by the Board of Education as a Training 
College for Secondary Teachers. 


PRINCIPAL: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A., Litt.D. 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, Girton College. 


A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE providing a year’s 
professional training for Secondary Teachers. Pre- 
paration for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. 
Ample opportunity for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects. 
Fees {150 and £140. Admission in January and 
September. 

For particulars of Admission, Grants, Scholarships, 
Bursaries, and Loan Fund, apply—THE PRINCIPAL, 
CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE, WOLLASTON ROAD, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


ENTRANT MEDICAL STUDENTS, 1931-32 


Į NTENDING students of Medicine, 


resident in Great Britain, who propose to enter 
the University of St. Andrews at the beginning of 
session 1931-32 are reminded : 

That the University can only receive a specific 
number of entrant students, and 

That, to ensure favourable consideration, applica- 
tions for admission should be sent to the Dean of 
the Faculty of Medicine not later than July 15, 1931. 


THE WORTH OF SCIENCE 


By Sir RicHarp GREGORY, Bart., D Sc., 
LL.D. 


“The true worth of science must, however, be 
decided by the community, and if future generations 
make wise use of the knowledge which will be given 
them the civilized world may hope for and expect 
an end of the night of weeping and the advent of 
the morn of song." ’ 


See The Journal of Educatson for February, 19 31 
post free Eightpence. Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate 
roadway, E.C. 4. 


KING’S COLLEGE OF HOUSEHOLD 


AND SOCIAL SCIENCE (UNIVERSITY 
OF LONDON), CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, 
KENSINGTON, W. 8. 

Warden: Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 


(STUDENTS are prepared for B.Sc. 
Degrees in Household and Social Science. 
Post-Graduate Students may read for Higher 
Degrees. 
In addition the following Courses are open to 
non-matriculated students : 
(a) Three Years’ Course for College Diploma. 
(b) Two Years’ Course in Household and Institu- 
tional Management. 
(c) One Year Special Course in Household Manage- 
ment. 
(d) One Year Course in Applied Science for 
Students holding Diplomas in Domestic 
Arts. 


(e) One Year Course for Trained Nurses wishing 
to qualify as Sister Tutors, or to take the 
University of London Diploma in Nursing. 


New Session begins October, 1931. 


For further information, respecting Courses, 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Residence, apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
COMMERCE DEGREE BUREAU 
and APPOINTMENTS BOARD 

HE BUREAU assists External 


Students in their preparation for the 
Intermediate and Final Examinations for the 
University of London Commerce Degree. 


THE APPOINTMENTS BOARD 


registers London Graduates and Diploma- 
Holders for scholastic and business appoint- 
ments. Inquiries invited from Employers and 
Heads of Schools. 


HANDBOOKS ON CAREERS FOR 


GRADUATES AND STUDENTS, price 1/1} 
post free from Secretary. 


Prospectus on application to SECRETARY 
(Mr. H. J. CRAwFoRD, B.A.), 46 Russell 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 


FRENCH IN PARIS 


FRENCH lessons (private and to 


small groups) by French University graduates. 
Highest references, Institute of ten years’ standing. 
Next door to Sorbonne. Specialises in Phonetics 
Mme PAULE PERNAUT, Institut des Facultés, 
23 rue Jean de Beauvais, Paris, Ve. 


ISS SCOTT GARDNER and 


MISS MARGARET KNAGGS, A.R.C.M. 
Training Classes on MRS. CURWEN'S PIANO- 
FORTE METHOD, EAR TRAINING, SIGHT 
SINGING (SOL-FA and STAFF), SIGHT PLAY- 
ing and TRANSPOSITION, at Wigmore Hall 
Studios, Wigmore Street, W.1. Expert advice can 
be given to teachers and others on all aspects of their 
work, either by consultation or correspondence. 
Personal Lessons and Short Courses can be arranged 
by apoutment: Application to be madc at the 

udios. 


OXFORD CORRESPONDENCE COLLECE 


Beaumont House, Oxford 
POSTAL Preparation for London 


Univ. Matric., Diplomas, and Degrees (Pass, 
Hons., M.A.). Special Courses for A.C.P., L.C.P., 
Froebel. 50 Graduate Tutors. Individual attention. 
Low fees—monthly payments. Textbooks loaned 


(FREE, except English classics, for London Matric.). 


Inclusive fees until successful.— Prospectus from the 
SECRETARY. 


[List of Schools] 371. 


T. GEORGE'S TRAINING 

COLLEGE (Department of St. George's 

School for Giris, Incorporated, Windmill Brae, 
Garscube Terrace, Edinburgh). 


Headmistress: Miss M. C. AITKEN, M.A., Hons 
History, Edinburgh; Diploma in Pedagogy, Uni- 
versity of London. 


This College gives Professional Training to women 
who intend to teach in Intermediate and Secondary 
Schools and in Kindergarten and Preparatory De- 
partments. It is recognized by the Scottish Education 
Department and the Cambridge Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate, and prepares students for the Certificates 
of the Scottish Education Department and the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. 


There is a Special Department for the training of 
Kindergarten and Junior Form Mistresses in Pre- 
paration for the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebe! Union. 

Certain bursaries are available and there is a Loan 
Fund. 

Prospectus and 
HEADMISTRESS. 


University College of Hull 


The DEPARTMENT of EDUCATION provides 
POST-GRADUATE COURSE OF TRAINING for 
TEACHING, particularly in Secondary and other 
Post-Primary schools. 

Usual Board of Education grants. 

Residential accommodation. 

Further particulars from Professor of Education. 


further particulars from the 


THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
GrovE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman of Committee : 

C. G. MONTEFIORE, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 
Head Mistress of School: Miss E. M. Bans. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 


Prospectuses and particulars as to Scholarships 
and Grants from the Board of Education may be 
obtained from the SECRETARY. 


THE JOINT SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY, LTD. 


Managed by a Committee appointed by 
the Head Masters’ Association and the 
Assistant Masters’ Association. 

Ne Registration Fee. Lowest Commission. 


Registrar > RONALD E. GUNDRY, M.A., 
Tel.: Museum 3433. 29 GORDON SQUARE, W.C.1 


Till further notice Advertisements 
for section ‘f POSTS WANTED ” 
will be accepted for “ The Journal 
of Education ’’ at the following 
nominal rates : 
30 words, 3/-; 40 words, 4/-; 
50 words, 5/- 


Latest date for JULY, 1931, issue will be 
JUNE 28rd (first poet) 


Londen: Mr. William Rice, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGES, 


Technical Schools. 

See also pages 369-371, 397, 399, 401-3, 421, 434-439, 462-467; [Summer Schools] 371, 399, 401-3, 

421, 434, 462 ; [Halls of Residence, Pensions, &c.] 370, 371; [Scholarships] 435, 465; [Physical 
Training Colleges] 437; [List of Schools] 371. 


Training Colleges, and 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


e 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1 


PRINCIPAL: Miss G. E. M. JEBB, M.A. 


DEGREE COURSES 
COURSE OF TRAINING 


IN ARTS AND SCIENCE 
IN SOCIAL WORK 


FOR RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 


SESSION 1931-2 BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER 8, 


1931 


THE GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND | UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
(Incorporated), 
1 PARK DRIVE, W. 
Session 1931-32 


DIPLOMA CoursES.—(1) Training for Teachers in 
Cookery, Laundry-work, and MHousewifery. (2) 
Training for Teachers in Dressmaking, Needlework. 
and Millinery. 

CERTIFICATE COURSES.—(1) Housewife’s Course. 
(2) Lady Housekeeper's Course. (3) Institutional 
Housek ’s Course. (4) Cook’s Certificate Course, 
(5) Institutional Cook's Course. (6) Advanced Cook's 
Course. (7) Dressmaking Course. (8) Needlework 
Course. (9) Tailoring Course. (10) Millinery Course 
(11) Upholstery Course. (12) Laundress’s Course. 
(13) Sister Tutor’s and Dietitian’s Course. 

Practical Lessons in all subjects given daily. 

Students’ Residence within the Building. 

Playing Fields. 

The College is recognized b 
tion D ent as a Cen Institution, and the 
Teacher's Diploma is r by the Education 
Authorities of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Prospectus may be had on application to 
Miss D. H. MELVIN, J.P., Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


XAMINATIONS for Degrees in 


Music are held as follows: Matriculation, 
January, June, and October. Final Mus.D., March 
only. First Mus. B., March and September. Final 
Mus.B., September only. 

For particulars oe OF EXAMINA- 
TIONS, University Otfices, Durham. Copies of former 
Examination papers, 1s. 8d. per set. 


the Scottish Educa- 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 

Members receive free of charge Le Maftre Phonetique, the official organ 
Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. Jones, University College, London, W.C. 1.). 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
1.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maftre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


of the Association (Editor: P. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK 
THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.. shi “eis 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK 
THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 


LEICESTER 


POST-GRADUATE TEACHER TRAINING 
COURSE 


OST-GRADUATE one-year teacher 


training course on new lines, approved by 
the Board of Education, with all the usual grants. 
Primarily designed for teachers in Secondary and the 
new type of ‘‘ Modern "’ or Central Schools, but also 
for teachers in Elementary, and, bv exception, 
Junior and Infants’ Schools. The training of each 
student will be carried out mainly in one or more 
schools, specially selected in view of the student’s 
needs and academic attainments, and will include 
all aspects of school life; theoretical instruction at 
the University College will run parallel. 

Fee charged to each student for tuition, £10. 
App eons are invited for a strictly limited number 
of places. A few additional ‘ private students ” 
might be accepted; tuition fee, £45. Particulars 
on application to the REGISTRAR. Early application 
is advised. 

Full particulars of degree courses, fees, &c., can 
be obtained on application to the REGISTRAR. 


British Institute of Elocution 
and Speech Training, 


30 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 


For Syllabus of Examinations— 
Address, SECRETARY. 


For SUMMER SCHOOLS eee pages 
371, 399, 401-3, 421, 434, and 462 


Autumn Term begins in October. 
practical work qualifying for a Diploma, suitable for those interested in 
social conditions, or undertaking different branches of public and social 


Ep i ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS 
aop EXECUTIVE: 

: P THE TEACHERS REGISTRATION 
wees COUNCIL - Established by Parliament 
in 1907 and constituted by Orders in Council 
1912 and 1926 with the duty of forming and 
keeping THE OFFICIAL REGISTER OF 
TEACHERS : All who are accepted for Regis- 
tration become thereby Members of the Royal 
Society of Teachers ' There is no Annual Syb- 
scription or necessary charge beyond the fee 
paid for Registration ` Write for Conditions and 

Forms of Application to 
THE SECRETARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS 

47 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


N j ARIA GREY Training College, 
Salusbury Road, London, N.W. 6. Recog- 
nized by the Board of Education and University of 
London. Preparation for London Teachers’ Diploma ; 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate ; Higher Certificate 
and Diploma of the National Froebel Union. Students 
eligible for Board of Education grants. For further 
particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., apply 
PRINCIPAL, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 


School of Social Study and Training, 
GLASGOW 


Two years’ course of study and 


service—Welfare Supervisors, Teachers, Hospital Almoners, Health 


and others. 


.. net 10/6 
7/6 
99 35 /~ 


i 25 |- Settlement. 


Visitors, Secretaries, Poor Law and Employment Exchange Officials, 


A special course for the Health Visitors’ Probation Certificate begins 
in October, covering six months, if a sufficient number enrol. 


Practical work is arranged in connexion with Queen Margaret College 


For further information apply to Miss HELEN STORY, Hon. Sec., 
° 21 Ashton Road, W. 2. 
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A Brief History of Ancient Times 


Abridged and simplified from Professor Breasted’s Ancient Times by 
W. Hughes Jones, Education Officer, Royal Air Force. 
320 pages, with maps and nearly 200 illustrations. 3s. 
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a We venture to prophecy that this will become the textbook for lower and middle forms taking Ancient History.” 
—The A.M.A. 


A Brief History of Ancient Times has been adapted from Prof. Breasted’s standard work, Ancient 
Times, to meet conditions in those schools whose lower middle form syllabus includes a course in 
ancient history. To a large extent the narrative is centred in the illustrations. This emphasis on 
the concrete makes the past a living reality to the pupil. Scripture History's connexion with World 
History is established through picture and narrative. The chapters on Greece and Rome prepare the 
pupil for the study of the classics. The book as a whole provides the indispensable foundation of a 
knowledge of ancient civilizations for the boys and girls who have derived their culture from the 
Middle East — from Egypt and Babylonia, through Greece and Rome. 


109 QUESTIONS based on A BRIEF HISTORY OF ANCIENT TIMES is. 


Some of the questions have a direct bearing on ancient history in connexion with Bible history ; others deal with 
ancient history in relation to the classics. Many give scope for graphic illustration on the part of the pupil. All 
are practical, sensible, and of real value to teacher and pupil. A copy of this pamphlet will be sent free of charge to any 
history teacher who applies for it. 


THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE 


With Introduction and Notes by Henry Hudson. Edited and revised 
for school use by E. C. Black, LL.D., and A. J. George, Litt.D. 
Each volume 2s. 6d. 


A scholarly edition whose popularity in School Certificate and Higher School Certificate Forms is 
increasing annually. The edition is based on the Quartos and Folios. Notes, comparatively few in 
-number, are placed at the foot of the page. The Introductions discuss historical sources, date of 
composition, versification and diction, dramatic construction, and characters. 
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The following volumes are now ready : 


o ee ee 


As You Like It Henry V Merchant of Venice Richard II 

Coriolanus Julius Caesar Midsummer Night’s Dream Romeo and Juliet 
Hamlet King John Much Ado About Nothing Tempest S 
Henry IV (Part I) King Lear Othello Twelfth Night ; 
Henry IV (Part II) Macbeth Richard II 
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READING A SHAKESPEARE PLAY 32 pages. Is. 


I. Macbeth; As You Like It; Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
II. Hamlet; Julius Caesar ; Twelfth Night. 


One copy of either or both of these pamphlets will be sent free of charge to any teacher of English on application. The 
publishers will be glad to consider applications for specimen copies of A BRIEF HISTORY OF ANCIENT TIMES or of one 
or more of the plays in THE NEw HUDSON SHAKESPEARE from teachers who wish to examine them with a view to class use. 
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GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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REWARDS 


THE BEST BOOKS 
in LEATHER, FANCY, and 
CLOTH BINDINGS 


The Educational Supply invite all those inter- 
ested in Reward Books and Library Books to 
visit Esavian House to inspect the large stock 
suitable for these purposes. 


The stock, which is exceptionally varied and 
comprehensive, consists of new and standard 
books in various styles of binding at prices to 
suit all requirements. 


The E.S.A. also have in stock a good range of 
silver and electro-plated PRESENTATION 
CUPS in various designs, also a good selection 
of SPORTS GOODS suitable for prizes. If 
time can be found to visit Esavian House it will 
be sure to prove a pleasant and satisfactory 
way to select suitable prizes for all occasions. 
The following Catalogues are issued, and these 
will be gladly sent to Principals on application. 


(a) Catalogue of Books bound in Leather and 
Fancy Bindings. 

(b) Catalogue of New Standard Books bound 
in Publishers’ Bindings. 

(c) Catalogue of Books in various Bindings 
offered at very low clearance prices. 

(d) A List of Summer Sports. 

(e) A List of Challenge Shields, Presentation 
Cups, Medals, &c. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 


ASSOCIATION, LTD., 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 High Holborn, 


LONDON, W.C.1 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page <a ¢eu8 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
One Column {$ page] 4 10 0 One-eighth Page 1 5 O 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 


An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed, ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Lupcate Broapway, E.C. 4. 


Education for the Engineering Industry * 


“The Board think it necessary to explain that the 
object of the inquiry was to obtain the views of the 
engineering industry as to the way in which the schools 
could most effectively help the industry in regard to 
education and training. This fact determined the 
constitution of the Committee and the character of 
the evidence. It was because the statement of the case 
as put forward by the Committee represented the in- 
dustrial point of view that the report was submitted 
before publication to the various educational bodies 
interested for their comments.” 

That is the reply of the Board to the criticism that 
teachers as a whole were excluded from serving on the 
Committee. Not even a representative member of 
technical teachers so served, and while it is true that 
the comments of educational bodies on the report are 
included (as Part II) in the report, it is the views of 
the Committee which will receive attention when policy 
is being formed. Little attention is paid to separate 
suggestions which have not the Committee’s authority 
to support them. We think the point should be care- 
fully noted by the Board for future work of this kind. 

The report is both satisfying and disappointing. 
It is satisfying because it provides ample evidence 
of the growing relationships between education and 
industry. We are in very full agreement with the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Technical Institutions, which 
refers in its printed comment to the “ profound signifi- 
cance which attaches to the production of a report... 
by industrialists and educationists who have given 
so much time and energy towards the solution of 
problems now so clearly seen to be mutual. ‘ Educa- 
tion and industry must come together!’ used to be 
merely a platform phrase. . .. Reports such as the 
present are the definite evidence that the phrase is 


“ Education for the Engineering Industry.” H.M. Stationery 
Office. Is. 3d. net. 
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now being translated into actual practice.” Realizing 
the enormous difficulties which have had to be over- 
come in arriving at that stage, we would offer very 
sincere congratulations to all those who have produced 
a result which is not only profoundly satisfying, but is 
significant in its indication for the future. 

The disappointing quality of the report lies in the 
fact (implied and stated definitely by most of the 
commenting educational bodies) that it is “ very mild 
in character,” it “ seems to be a just survey of 
the existing situation,” and “‘ does not appear to add 
much to what has been expressed by other bodies.” 
Perhaps, however, it was necessary to present, in 
concise form, a survey of the existing situation, since 
there are not lacking signs that the latter is by no 
means clearly known to the bulk of educationists and 
industrialists. How many among the vast number of 
people directly and indirectly concerned know “ what 
has been expressed by other bodies’’? Nevertheless, 
we cannot help feeling that a more definite lead might 
have been given, at least in connexion with the functions 
of the various types of school from which recruits 
to the industry are expected. 

The report falls roughly into two sections: (a) recruit- 
ing; and (b) education and training after recruitment. 

With regard to the former, it must be said at once 
that the factors of the problem have been well reviewed. 
Space considerations prevent adequate comment upon 
them all here, but the following may be noted: the 
possibility of increasing the number of junior technical 
schools should be favourably considered by the Board 
and by local education authorities ; a greater recruit- 
ment of secondary-school pupils at the age of about 16 
would benefit the industry ; steps should be taken to 
modify apprenticeship rules so as to allow pupils of 
secondary, central, and junior technical schools to 
enter apprenticeship up to the age of 17; in connexion 
with marketing organizations older boys from secondary 
schools, public schools, and universities are valuable 
material. We agree particularly, perhaps, with the 
suggestions for more systematic organization of works 


training (which is somewhat rare), and for the employer, 
in giving promotion, to take into account school work 
as well as work in the shops. 

In connexion with the more purely educational 
recommendations, we are glad to note that part-time 
day attendance at technical courses should be further 
extended. Evening work is at present well known to 
be too heavy for the production of the best results. The 
excellence of the National Certificate schemes is noted, 
but the point is also made that there is considerable 
evidence in favour of trade courses. There is a vast 
number of students who do not desire to follow courses 
to the high professional standard of the National 
Certificate, and there can be no doubt that such students 
form the backbone of the production side of the engin- 
eering industry. 

We note that throughout the report there runs the 
lament that there is difficulty in recruiting the more 
intellectual type of recruit to the production side of 
the industry. It is expressed clearly in one of the 
summarized conclusions: “ There is a tendency for 
secondary-school boys and their parents to prefer 
‘black-coated’ occupations, and therefore to choose 
the office side rather than the workshop,” and we agree 
with the reply which is made by the secondary asso- 
ciations. The Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters expresses the difficulty in unmistakable terms: 
‘The supply of boys from secondary schools .. . is 
not restricted because boys are not desirous of entering 
upon productive work, or are advised by schools 
to enter black-coated occupations, but because security 
of tenure and prospects of promotion appear better 
in the professions and in the commercial side of industry 
than in productive work.” That is, in the present 
circumstances, the unanswerable rejoinder. Every one 
knows that, in times of trade depression, it 1s on the 
productive side that the pressure is felt. If the industry 
desires to attract more recruits from secondary schools, 
it must in some way solve this problem—a problem 
which is not a mutual one in the ordinary sense, but 
one which must essentially be solved by the industry. 


Occasional Notes 


HE President of the Board of Education is, we are 
told, engaged in conversations regarding the 
voluntary schools, but he is not negotiating. Some 
comment has been made as to the 

‘6Conversations.’’ difference, or lack of difference, between 
conversations and negotiations, but at 

the moment we need not dwell on these refinements. It 
is sufficient to feel assured that Mr. Lees-Smith is 
exploring the ground, and if he can succeed in recon- 
ciling conflicting interests every one will be pleased. It 
is, however, too early to be hopeful, and past and recent 
history does not encourage optimism. We are not 
forgetting the expressed intention of the Minister to 
endeavour to secure, under the Parliament Act, the 
passage of the Bill rejected by the Lords. But since 
even that Bill cannot come into operation until financial 
assistance has been accorded to the voluntary schools, 
it is obviously desirable to reach an accommodation 
beforehand. A real settlement might even make it 
advisable to proceed on somewhat different lines. All 
we can do at the moment is to continue to voice the 
opinion of educationists that the leaving age should be 
raised at the earliest possible moment, and that if this 


essential reform is to be sacrificed to the inability of 
various bodies of denominationalists to agree, the 
situation will be entirely out of place in the twentieth 
century. So we hope that conversations will develop 
into negotiations, and negotiations into settlement. 


\ Ñ TE view with sympathy the efforts being made by 
the Royal Society of Teachers to increase its 


membership. It has already admitted 80,000 teachers 
to registration, and the Society thus 

Malie comprises nearly two-thirds of the 
ai whole profession. In the earlier years, 


of course, teachers were admitted on 
relatively easy terms, but to-day a stricter standard is 
being enforced, and training in teaching is being gradu- 
ally established as an indispensable requirement. This 
particular condition has rendered recruiting more diff- 
cult among those whose belief in the necessity of training 
is but half-hearted, but we are strongly of opinion that 
the Society could have adopted no other course. The 
various associations of teachers are doing their best to 
secure recruits, and in view of the fact that the fee for 
admission will be raised from two pounds to three pounds 
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after June 30th of this year, a considerable increase in 
numbers may be expected. It is to be hoped that those 
older teachers who still remain outside will now send 
in their applications, and thus set a good example to 
the younger teachers who have the future of the pro- 
fession in their hands. The immediate object of the 
Society is to secure that none save registered teachers 
shall exercise supervision over the work of other 
teachers—a very proper line of advance. Membership 
is a real test of professional solidarity, and we wish the 
present campaign every success. 


ee large and representative meeting of teachers 
convened by the Birmingham Cinema Inquiry 
Committee, which was held early in May at the Univer- 
sity, made it clear that in one great 


OP ool a city at any rate there is a strong desire 
to purge the cinema of its undesirable 
features. Sir Charles Grant Robertson, who presided, 


stated that they were not there to attack the cinema, 
but they wanted that great instrument of recreation 
and education to be for the building up of right views 
on life, and they were not going to stop until their 
responsibility was discharged in accordance with their 
conscience. Alderman Byng Kenrick moved “ That in 
view of the fact that the cinema plays such an important 
part in the life of the child to-day, it is imperative that 
the teaching profession watch its development and 
influence with a view to taking advantage of its useful- 
ness and checking harmful tendencies and effects,” and 
said that their interest was not to attempt to interfere 
with rational recreation, but to see that the work of 
building up character and sound ideals of citizenship 
was not adversely affected by what was provided for 
the children in their leisure hours. The resolution was 
carried, and it was reported that a petition recording 
strong protest against the harmful and undesirable 
nature of many films and urging the Home Secretary to 
appoint a committee of inquiry had been signed by 
18,000 persons. It is certainly time to take serious steps 
to combat this menace, and the example of Birmingham 
might well be followed elsewhere. 


BE’ men are in a better position than Mr. J. A. R. 
Cairns, the well-known London magistrate, to 
offer opinions on the tendencies of modern youth, and 

he made some outspoken comments 


deat il on the subject in addressing the 
car catien: Religious Tract Society. His main 


points were that education has created 
great opportunities and also great perils—and the 
greatest peril is among the young. Youth cannot be 
kept in blinkers, but must choose for itself. We are 
now passing through a phase where sex and sensuality 
have a prominent place in fiction. The young people 
who are obsessed by this are going to pay the price in 
bitterness and disillusionment. Youth is inexperienced, 
and it is for us to present it with the actual fundamentals. 
Referring to the cinema, he said that in many cases the 
films made human love nauseating and revolting ; 
and that the people who were sending this stuff across 
the world were fouling civilization. The criminal courts 
and hospitals had to clear up the litter while the money- 
bugs cleared off with the money-bags. He did not 
believe in a censor, but rather in the creation of a clean 
public opinion that would not tolerate things of this 
sort. All educationists recognize these perils, and many 
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teachers feel that their patient efforts to inculcate a 
proper standard of taste are being rapidly undermined 
by those out-of-school influences over which they have 
no control. Parents should understand that what 
their children do in their leisure time is of immense 
importance, and should help towards the formulation 
of a public opinion less easily acquiescent in vicious 
tendencies and more active in support of healthy forms 
of recreation. 


GIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH made a delightful 
speech in reply to the toast of “ Literature ” at 
the Academy banquet. Speaking of the quantity of 
literature, he remarked that he could 
“4 oO not see why man—any more than the 
rest of the animal kingdom—should 
grumble at too much pasture: ‘‘I am not at all sure 
that to be just as wise as you desire and no more be not 
the secret of a liberal education.” As for quality, he 
might not plead for the past, for it was one of the 
“glories of our blood and State.” For its present 
vitality he referred his hearers to the weekly reviews, 
in which he liked to recognize the work of old pupils and 
friends. A new poet seemed to be discovered at least 
every other week. Why should we demur to this output 
at a time when the general output of England seemed 
to be in a state of depression ? For his part he rejoiced 
in it, but he grew somewhat tired of stories of prophecy 
of the future and stories about sex. He would put 
three pleas before ardent youth: first, that in their 
ardour the young do not too hastily deride such great 
past champions as Scott and Dickens ; secondly, that 
they should recognize that our literature (though demo- 
cratic now) comes mainly of aristocratic stock, high 
thought, high breeding, good manners, and that to put 
one’s tongue out at Matthew Arnold, for example, 
becomes no one; for the third, he meant to put up a 
plea for professors, as merely useful protectors of 
tradition, but would content himself with the gentle 
plea that of all human vocations theirs is, perhaps, the 
easiest to avoid. We could wish that “ Q ” would make 
more speeches, except that he might then write fewer 
books. 


FERE are several points of interest in the memor- 
andum which the Education Committee of the 
London County Council is submitting to the Depart- 
mental Committee on Private Schools. 

erta ath In 1928 the number of pupils in private 
schools in London recognized by the 

Council was about 12,600. This means, we believe, that 
attendance at the schools in question exempts pupils 
from attendance at public elementary schools. But the 
further statement that there are some 20,000 children 
attending schools in London about the efficiency of which 
the local authority has no assurance Js startling enough. 
In a survey of the situation, it is laid down that the 
first requisite would appear to be the institution of a 
system of compulsory inspection of all schools either 
by the Board or by the local education authority. 
Every school not in receipt of grants from public funds 
should be required to be registered as approved by the 
Board, which might act on reports of its own inspectors 
or those of the local education authority. In the 
latter case there should be an appeal to the Board on 
the question of efficiency. There would be a penalty 
for conducting an unregistered school, but the function 
of the magistrate would be merely to determine the 
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fact whether or not the school was registered, the 
educational question of whether it ought to be regis- 
tered being a matter for the Board. We think that 
some such scheme as this might very well prove effective 
without harming or antagonizing those efficient private 
schools which are doing good work. Some of these 
are models of what schools should be, and in experi- 
mental work they frequently set an example to the 
State schools. But the menace of others is so serious 
that effective action should be taken at the earliest 
possible moment. 


| Carer er ial Caeen Day at London University was 
celebrated with accustomed éclat, including the 
main ceremony in the Albert Hall, the special service in 
Westminster Abbey, and the graduation 
dinner at the Drapers’ Hall. Lord 
Beauchamp, the Chancellor, referring 
to his world tour, desiderated for this country “ that 
intense belief and pride in the universities ’’ which he 
had observed in the United States; but the statistics 
presented by the Principal seemed to indicate that the 
old country is at last getting into its stride. Lord 
Rutherford, the guest of the evening at the dinner, 
sounded the note which we should expect to hear from 
one of our leading scientific researchers. He hoped to 
see in the future the new endowments going into the 
building up of great schools for post-graduate studies. 
It should never be forgotten that the reconstitution of 
London University as a teaching university was largely 
the work of scientific men such as Huxley and Roscoe. 


London 
University: . 


Te report of the Principal of London University 
for 1930-3I suggests that the new constitution 
is working satisfactorily, though, beyond the building 
of the new headquarters on the 
at Bloomsbury site, it envisages no great 
` policy of development. That the 
Treasury should increase its grant to the University 
and its colleges by £60,000 and the London County 
Council by £24,000 is evidence, however, that the new 
constitution has inspired confidence in these quarters. 
The County Council annual grant at £125,000 still 
seems inadequate, having regard to its expenditure on 
elementary, secondary, and technical education, but 
this is redeemed to some extent by the capital grant of 
£250,000 for University buildings on the Bloomsbury 
site. The Principal paid a well-deserved tribute to the 
services of Lord Macmillan as Chairman of the Court, 
services which have been recognized by the conferment 
of the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 


pore statistics presented by the Principal record 
continued progress. Of the 4,091 candidates for 
degrees, 2,461 were internal and 1,630 were external, 
the corresponding figures for the last 
year before the War being 900 internal 
and go7 external, an increase nearly 
three-fold in internal candidates and nearly twice in 
external candidates. These high statistics are a reflec- 
tion of the remarkable development of secondary educa- 
tion since the War, proved also by the work of the 
University in examining schools. “The growth of the 
school examinations in the last decade,” the Principal 
states, “ has been phenomenal.” During the past year 
18,186 candidates were examined in 383 schools, as 
compared with 6,534 candidates in 226 schools ten years 


Statistics. 
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ago; of these candidates, 11,828 qualified for School 
Certificates, 5,734 qualified for Matriculation, and 692 
for Intermediate Certificates of the University. Admis- 
sion to the University by all channels amounted in 
1930-31 to 10,531, of whom 7,466 came through the 
ordinary Matriculation examination, and 474 as graduates 
of other universities. Successful candidates for degrees 
and diplomas numbered 3,381, and the roll of internal 
students comprises II,340 names. 


i is generally agreed that the reform of our ancient 

universities by Royal Commissions is not an ideal 
method—that instead of concentrated study for a brief 
period there should be continuous 
examination of policy and method. 
Therefore a small group has been formed 
at Oxford with this purpose, and the first result of its 
labours is in the form of a small book entitled, “ The 
Government of Oxford.” With the conclusions arrived 
at we are not for the moment concerned; but the 
method appears to be wholly admirable and worthy of 
adoption in other universities. Is it not unfortunate, 
however, that the democratic constitution of the 
University, providing as it does an official place for 
discussion and criticism, is not effective ? Possibly this 
is recognized, for an invitation is issued by the group 
for suggestions and criticisms, thus securing an open 
forum. 


(JED UNIVERSITY is discussing the extent to 
which its famous library can be brought into the 
official machinery for teaching and research. The idea 
of providing special libraries and rooms 
i eena for seminars in the new Bodleian 
. Library is attractive. We agree with 
Dr. Flexner that the organization of graduate studies 
should be improved at Oxford University if its great 
resources are to be fully utilized. But how far the 
seminar system can be acclimatized must depend on 
the subject and the professor. Cambridge University 
has sounded a warning note in regard to the danger of 
encouraging research by immature students, and 
Dr. Flexner himself is eloquent on the excesses of 
American universities in this matter. Oxford can be 
trusted to be cautious, but its obligation to make full 
use of the Bodleian is both private and public. 


The Government 
of Oxford. 


A SYNDICATE was appointed in May, 1930, by 
Cambridge University to consider the ordinary 
B.A. degree. Their report is a document of some educa- 
tional importance, since it proposes 4 
thoroughly modern and practical curn- 
culum, including modern languages and 
modern history and geography, and a new and somewhat 
elusive subject, “ everyday science.” In addition 
there is to be a special examination in a selected subject 
on more academic lines. ‘ In our opinion,” the Syndicate 
reports, “‘ the main thing that is wrong with the ordinary 
Degree is that its low standard encourages idleness.” 
It is proposed, therefore, that an attendance of at least 
70 per cent of the lectures given on certain subjects 
should be required in place of the discretionary “ certi- 
ficate of diligent attendance.” We question, however, 
whether the sharp distinction drawn by the Syndicate 
between obtaining information on the part of “ poll 

men and acquiring the art of thinking on the part of 

(Continued on page 416) 


Pass Degrees at 
Cambridge. 
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MANUAL OF FRENCH PRACTICE 


by FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, D. ès L., M.A. 


This manual provides work in Comprehension of fairly difficult French texts, in Reproduction 
of and Conversation on the matter they contain, in Jnvention and Free Composition on subjects 
similar to those contained in the précis, and in Translation from English into French. It 
should prove particularly valuable to School Certificate candidates. 2/6 


Easy Oral French 
by H. F. KYNASTON SNELL 


A varied collection of interesting material, much 
of it from unusual sources, which will stimulate 
the pupil’s curiosity and make him want to speak 
French. Carefully arranged questionnaires, vocabu- 
laries, &c., are provided. 


Illustrated. 1/3 


Tales by Dumas 
THIRD SERIES 
Edited by R. MANSFIELD, B.A. 


Illustrated. With Vocabulary. 1/3 


The previous volumes have proved so popular 
that the publishers are now issuing a third selec- 
tion, taken from Vingt Ans Après. 


French Unseens 
Arranged by C. E. STOCKTON, M.A. 


“ An interesting selection of 72 prose and 35 verse 
passages grouped together according to theme and 
author. Thus there are ten consecutive extracts 
from Mignet on the Revolution, nine from 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, ten from the poems of 
Gautier. The sound sense of this particular pro- 
cedure is characteristic of the whole book.” —THE 
A.M.A, 2j- 


Patachou, Petit Garcon 
by TRISTAN DEREME 


Illustrated. With Vocabulary. 1/4 


This story, edited by E. Casamt, L. és L., record s 
a series of episodes in the life of a French boy. It 
should make attractive reading for juniors. 


EXERCISES IN THE COMPREHENSION OF 


FRENCH POETRY & IN ORAL FRENCH 
By J. D. BERBIERS, LL.B., L. ès L. 


For School Certificate Candidates. “A very useful book ; to be strongly recommended.” —SCHOOLMASTER. 1/6 


BELL’S JUNIOR FRENCH SERIES 


Edited by MARC CEPPI. A new series of short stories, continuous texts, plays, &c., suitable for junior 
forms. Most of the volumes are calculated to last a form either one or two terms, and include a full 


vocabulary. The latest additions to the series are : 


L’Aventure de Ted Bopp. By MARC CEPPI. Ilustrated. 64 pages. Paper covers, 10d.; cloth, 1/- 
Histoires Faciles. By J. ROSELY. Ilustrated. 64 pages. Paper covers, 10od.; cloth, 1/- 

A Junior French Poetry Book. Compiled by M. M. Acock, B.A. J/lustrated. 72 pages. Cloth, 1/3 
Nos Lycéens. By MARC CEPPI. Ilustrated. 60 pages. Paper covers, iod., cloth, 1/- 


Fuller details of the above will be found in the new (1931) Modern Languages Catalogue, free on request 
G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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DAS NEUE DEUTSCHLAND 


by P. MEYER, Ph.D., and G. NAUCK, Ph.D. 


Assistant Master, Gymnasium Francisceum, 
Zerbst, Anhalt, Germany 


The aim of this reader is to enable pupils in middle forms (in, say, their third year 
of German) to gain an acquaintance with the life and institutions of the country whose 
language they are studying, and to give them an idea of Germany as it is to-day. 


There are articles (many specially written for the book) on German school life, the German Youth Movement, 
sport and games, German aviation, a big German power-station, the North German Lloyd, the new Weimar 


German Master, Wyggeston Grammar School, 
Leicester 
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constitution, on some political leaders (Ebert, Stresemann, Hindenburg), &c. A full vocabulary with notes 


is included. 


Franck: 
Der Regenbogen 


Edited by C. E. STOCKTON, M.A. 


This new volume in Bell's Modern Language Texts contains 
some attractive historical stories, beginning with mytholo- 
gical times and ending with the Great War. The book will 
make very suitable reading for School Certificate forms. 


About 3/- 
Zweig: 
Sternstunden der 
Menschheit 


Three historical sketches by Stefan Zweig, edited by Dr. 
ROBERT PICK. * An excellent little book for upper forms, 
written in clear, brilliant German by a modern author and 
critic.’ —THE A.M.A. 2l- 


Deutsch 
by J. D. ELLIS WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


Senior German Master, Bradford Grammar School 


4th Edition, revised. 3/6 


“ A great deal of practical material is furnished right through 
the k, which gives a sensible, thorough, and extensive 
course of German study.’’—-SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Illustrated. About 3/6 


Schnitgler : 


Zwei Novellen 
Edited by A. S. MACPHERSON, M.A. 


“ A careful edition of two of Schnitzler’s excellent short stories 
provided with all the approved devices for driving home 
vocabulary and construction, while maintaining interest. A 
School Certificate form could use it with pleasure and profit.” 
—MODERN LANGUAGES. 3/- 


Ebner-Eschenbach: 


Die Kapitalistinnen 
and two other stories edited by C. E. GATES, 


Ph.D. They are suitable in style and language for 
third-year students. Ready shortly. 


2nd-Year German 


Course 
by B. YANDELL, M.A. 


Head of the Modern Languages Dept., Clifton College 


“ Altogether a generous and nos course of rea is 
provided, as well as an extensive series of exercises thor y 
covering grammar. ... A work well done throughout.” 


w-EDUCATION. 3 / 6 


OTHER RECENT READERS 
Bonsels : Die Biene Maja. Edited and abridged by G. BALG. With notes and 


vocabulary. 2/6 


Brehm : Auf Forscherfahrt. Edited by G. F. FRANKLIN, M.A. 1/6 


An Easy German Reader. adapted from LUDWIG BECHSTEIN. By J. D. ELLIS 


WILLIAMS, Ph.D., and S. TINDALL, M.A. 


New (1931) Catalogue of Modern Language Textbooks free on request 
G. BELL AND SONS, LTD., YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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A JUNIOR ARITHMETIC 
by R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 411 


A preliminary course on thoroughly modern lines for pupils whose previous experience 
extends no further than an acquaintance with the multiplication tables. Drill exercises 
are inserted throughout the book whenever a new operation is introduced. The 
wording of the questions has been kept in a simple form, and care has been taken 


to print the text, especially fractions, in a clear type. 
Cloth boards. Price 2/-; or with answers, 2/6 


A. Concise 


Arithmetic 


by C. V. DURELL, M.A., 
and R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. 


“ This is an adaptation of the larger volume on arith- 
metic by the same authors. All that is essential 
for schools where the ground has to be covered 
rapidly has been retained. . . . Entirely worthy of 
the authors’ reputations as writers of textbooks.” 
—THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


2/6; or with answers, 2/9 


Arithmetic 
sy H. FREEMAN, M.A. 


New (11th) edition, revised. 2/9 
In the new edition of this well-known book a large 
number of examples have been revised to bring 
them into line with modern conditions and prices. 
The volume contains over 2,000 examples. 


Groundwork 
of Book-keeping 


sy F. A. GORDON, M.Com. 


Planned on rather different lines from most text- 
books of its kind. The logical sequence is apparent 
throughout, thus giving the subject real educational 
value. The book is lucidly written, so that the 
average student can work through the course almost 
independently. 3/6 


Graph Book 


by C. V. DURELL, M.A. 


and A. W. SIDDONS, M.A. 


5th edition. Manilla, 1/9. Boards, 2/- 
“ The conjunction of the names Durell and Siddons 
is in itself a noteworthy event in the universe of 
mathematical textbooks. . . . Teachers and pupils 
alike should be delighted.”—THE JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 


A NEW ALGEBRA FoR SCHOOLS 
sy C. V. DURELL, M.A. 


“As near the ideal textbook for the teaching of the elements of algebra as can at 
present be realized.”—THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Three editions of Parts I and II were called for in less than six months. Part III, 
covering all School Certificate needs, is now ready. 

Parts I and II, in various forms, from 3/-. Part III, from 2/6 


Fuller details of the above will be found in the new (1931) Mathematical Catalogue, free on request 
G. BELL AND SONS, LTD., YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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G. BELL AND SONS 


MATHEMATICS 


SIMPLIFIED GEOMETRY 


by C. V. DURELL, M.A., and C. O. TUCKEY, M.A. 


This book covers informally the range of plane geometry up to School Certificate 
standard. Part I is a complete commentary on a box of instruments. Part II contains 


a systematic development of geometrical properties on informal lines. 


In Part I 


rather more emphasis is laid on the presentation of formal proofs and standard 


constructions. 


Complete, 4/-. Also in 3 parts, 1/6 each 


A Shorter 


Geometry 
ty C. V. DURELL, M.A. 


A new book intended for use in schools where it is 
of primary importance to cover the ground up to 
School Certificate standard as rapidly as possible, 
without any sacrifice of thoroughness in essentials. 
The book will also be useful as a revision course. 


3/- 
Advanced 


Trigonometry 


by C. V. DURELL, M.A. 
and A. ROBSON, M.A. 


“ An original and inspiring course. ... The combin- 
ation of enterprise and experience which we associate 
with each of the authors individually reaches a 
remarkable pitch in this book.”—MATHEMATICAL 
GAZETTE. 

8/6. Key, 15/- net 


Examples in 


Mechanics 


by A. ROBSON, M.A. 
and C. J. A. TRIMBLE, M.A. 


“ This book, intended for the use of those preparing 
for examinations of Higher Certificate or Scholarship 
standard, is by two men highly experienced and 
successful in this class of teaching. ... All those 
teaching mechanics to mathematical specialists are 
warmly advised to get this book.” —MATHEMATICAL 
GAZETTE. 4/6 
Hints and Solutions, 5/- net. 


The Principles of 


Mechanics 
by H.C. PLUMMER, F.R.S. 


“Good introductory textbooks on mechanics are 
rare... . This one can be recommended.’’—NATURE. 


15/- net 


STAGE ‘A’ TRIGONOMETRY 
by C. V. DURELL, M.A. 


A short and easy course of numerical trigonometry, suitable for junior and middle 
forms. It includes the general solution of triangles and circular measure. 


1/9. Or with four-figure tables, 2/- 


Full particulars of Bell’s Standard books will be found in the new (1931) Mathematical Catalogue 
G. BELL AND SONS, LTD., YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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G. BELL AND SONS 


By MARCHANT ¢ WATSON 
LATIN GRAMMAR 


by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford 
and G. WATSON, M.A., formerly Rector of Inverness Royal Academy 


Based on the authors’ long experience, this book is specially designed to meet the 
requirements of the average learner. In the accidence only words of common occurrence 
are included, while the syntax is confined in the main to the strict classical idiom of 
Cicero and Caesar. The rules are stated and set out in a simple form, which pupils 
will readily grasp. Paragraphs intended only for reference are in smaller type. 

e 284 pages. Price 3/6 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 


2nd edition, 4/6. Key now ready, 6/- net | 
“The method and arrangement are excellent—a few rules clearly worded, followed by an 
ample supply of exercise sentences ; occasional continuous pieces throughout and a group 


at the end ; each exercise has its own vocabulary, and there is a complete vocabulary as well.” 
CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Why we read A Short Course 
the Old Testament in the Old Testament 


by CYRIL ALINGTON, D.D. and Apocrypha 
4th edition. 1/6 by W. R. THOMAS 


- The book gives a background of knowledge with “This little book has great merits .. . will be 
the help of which individual prophets or periods found stimulating and suggestive by teachers.”— 

can be usefully studied. It will provide two terms’ ROE ie ee 

work for a fitth form. With 8 maps. 3/- 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD 


IN THE VERY WORDS OF THE SCRIPTURES 
Compiled from the Gospels of the four Evangelists by REGINALD G. PONSONBY 


The object of this book is to present a complete consecutive life of Our Lord arranged chronologically 
and compiled entirely from the New Testament in the very words of the four Gospels. 


Miss E. M. TANNER, B.A. (Headmistress, Roedean School): ** It is the best harmony of the Gospels that we 
have seen. We like very much the choice of passages, arrangement, and the various indexes. It is also very 
pleasant to have the book well printed on good paper. We intend to introduce it into the school for use in 
several forms, and are exceedingly glad to have it. We congratulate you on publishing a book that was badly 
needed.” Second Edition. 2/6 


New (1931) Classics and Divinity Catalogues free on request 
G. BELL AND SONS, LTD., YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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BELL’S 
English Language 
and Literature Series 


EXERCISES IN CRITICISM 


by DAVID SHILLAN, M.A. 


Assistant Master at Edinburgh Academy 


“ An interesting little book suggested by the work of Mr. I. A. Richards at Cambridge. The first half discusses 
the meaning of criticism and makes helpful suggestions as to how to set about it. The second part gives two 
sets of poetical selections, not usually Sand in anthologies, for pupils to criticize, and some notes, folded in 
such a way that they may be consulted after the criticisms have been written, indicate the salient points in the 
poems concerned. Many teachers of higher forms will like to expcrimeng with the volume.” —THE A.M.A. 


[oome ŘE 


Milton’ s 
Paradise Lost 


Arranged and edited by 
G. M. DAVIS, B.A. 


The editor’s aim has been to give some idea of 
« Paradise Lost” as a complete whole to young 
students reading the poem for the first time. It 
is not a book of extracts, but rather a shortened 
form in which the difficult parts have been 
omitted and replaced by brief prose paraphrases. 


1/6 


An English 
Class Book 


by T. V. DAVIES, B.A. 


Senior English Master at Towyn County School 
2nd edition. 2/- 


A thoroughly practical textbook, giving a carefully 
chosen series of exercises arranged by an experienced 
teacher. Unlike most English books, it covers the 
whole field necessary for the language. portion of 
the syllabus at the Matriculation stage. 
“ This little book might serve as 
an example to producers of 
class-books in general.” 
—TIMES ED. SUPP. 
A KEY for the use of teachers will be issued shortly. 


2/6 


Bunyan’ s 
Pilgrim’s Progress 


Rendered as a dramatic reader by 
H. WALLACE HILL 


All the purely theological dialogue has been 
cut and the main story divided into acts and 
scenes. 


“c A first-rate reader suitable for class-room use.” 


-—THE LONDON TEACHER. 


Illustrated. 1/6 


Practical Exercises in 


English Grammar 


by H. HOTHERSALL, B.A. 


King Edward VI Grammar School, Aston, Birmingham 
2nd edition. 1/6 


The purpose of this book is to assist pupils to 
work out for themselves the essentials of English 
Grammar.’ 

“ A capital little book for individual or class work. 
The pupils of the junior and middle forms of 
secondary schools who work through its thirty- 
eight practical exercises cannot fail to 
obtain a good grasp of the essentials 
of English Grammar.” 
~—SCHOOLMASTER. 


j 
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Bell’s English Language « Literature 


Series: SELECTED READINGS 


These Readings provide something new in school books, not only in their literary 
matter, which it is hoped is unusually fresh and to the point, but also in their most 
attractive format. As befits the contents, which after all is just first-rate reading applied 
enjoyably to educational ends, they have nothing of the “school-book” look about them. 


Tales of the 
Great War 


Selected from the best War Literature by 
ERNEST RICHARDS, M.A., Head of 
the English Dept., Leeds Grammar 
School. | 

A collection of representative extracts from War books, 
giving not only an accurate impression of the conditions 

of modern warfare, but providing also the element of 


human interest which arises from following the ad- 
ventures of individual characters. 


(J 
The Detective 
® ° ° , 
in Fiction 
A Posse of Eight. Selected from the 
works of well-known writers and edited 
by E. A. SEABORNE, M.A., Uni- 
versity College School, London. 
Young people will read detective stories, and it is better 
to use this enthusiasm as an introduction to good 


writers than to alienate sympathy by deliberately 
avoiding the genre in school. 


Scenes from The Scene 
E of Action 


Modern History +.” 


Eye-Witness Accounts compiled by 


by Great Imaginative Writers. Selected 
and annotated by HAROLD TEM- 
PERLEY, Corresponding Fellow of the 
Czech National Academy. 


A. A. LE M. SIMPSON, Head of the 
English Dept., Royal Grammar School, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

A selection of accounts by participants or eye-witnesses of 


events and adventures in England or of Englishmen during 
the past four hundred years. It includes descriptions of 
Tudor pageants and pageantry, Stuart escapes, the first 
railway, the first balloon-tlight, the first cricketers, adventures 
on Everest and at the South Pole. 


The aim of this collection of tales and incidents is to reveal 
the treasures of foreign historical romance to English students. 
The principle of selection was to choose nothing which is not 
good literature as well as good history. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR | 
& COMPOSITION 


by A. M. WEBB, M.A. 


2/3 each 


The aim of this book is the teaching of English language and grammar in such a way 
that it shall not only be an interesting subject in itself, but also a distinct help to 
composition. 

Explanations have been given in simple language ; the exercises are numerous, and 
are designed to test the pupil’s intelligent application of the rules, as well as to give 
plenty of practice in composition. Each of the two parts provides about a year’s work. 


In Two Parts. 
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Tripos students is valid. Merely to acquire information 


is in any case a low ideal of a university education, 


and we are surprised that a Syndicate of Cambridge 
University should sponsor it. 


M ISS D. M. STUART'S centenary lecture on Christina 
Rossetti* is a delightful study of the qualities 
that determine her special place in English poetry. 
phcistine Although Gosse called her the High 
Rossetti. Priestess of the Pre-Raphaelites, and 
Swinburne affirmed that it was she 
who “led their hosts to victory,” Miss Stuart argues 
that the contrast between Christina and Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti is more significant than the likeness. Her most 
famous poem, “ Goblin Market,” is based on the same 
idea which her brother used in his “ ghastly ballad ”’ of 
“ Sister Helen ’’—the old superstition that a personal 
relic can be employed by witchcraft to harm its original 
possessor ; but whilst the brother turned the notion 
to tragical use, the sister treated it as a purely grotesque 
motive, and so produced the wonderful work which is 
partly fairy-tale and partly allegory, but more essentially 
poetry than either. The strongest element in Christina’s 
verse Miss Stuart finds not to be pre-Raphaelite at all 
but “ the peculiarly English quality of quietness seldom 
absent from our literature for long.” In this and her 
natural austerity how different is she from the fiery 
energy of William Morris ! 


Te report of the nineteenth annual Conference of 
Educational Associations, held in January last, 
with Sir Richard Gregory as President, has just been 
published. Such reports are not 
merely of passing, but also of per- 
manent interest. They will be among 
the sources which will enable the 
future historian of English education to judge of what 
‘was uppermost in people’s minds about national edu- 
cation when these addresses were delivered. As for the 
present, the report will be of interest, though in some- 
what different senses, both to the many who heard the 
addresses, and to the multitude who did not. To give a 
general idea of the work of the Conference is next to 
impossible, seeing that the subjects discussed were so 
various as broadcasting and fagging, examinations and 
scouting, travel and hours of sleep. The retention of the 
lecture form makes the report interesting reading 
throughout. It may be obtained from the Conference 
Secretary, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1, for 
4s. 6d., including postage. 


The Conference 
of Educational 
Associations. 


Ta Annual Report of the Board of Education under 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1880, 
gives special prominence to the matter of sixth-form work 
in secondary schools in Wales. It shows 

a E how the development of post-School 

` Certificate work in Welsh secondary 

schools has been affected by modifications in secondary- 
school regulations. Some progress was made in the pro- 
vision of advanced courses between 1917 and 1922, but 
there has been practically no increase in recent years 
—due, it is stated, to changes in the method of assessing 
the grants of the Board. This does not mean that sixth- 
form work has ceased to develop; on the contrary, there 


Christina Rossetti.” 
Pamphlet No. 78. 
S.W. 1. 2s. 


By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 
English Association, 4 Buckingham Gate, 
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has been a great increase of sixth-form work outside the 
advanced courses. Experiments in rural sixth-form work 
are in progress in a number of the smaller mixed 
secondary schools. In urban areas containing more than 
one secondary school, it is suggested that advanced work 
is hindered by the tendency to regard each school as an 
isolated unit attempting to provide a variety of courses 
beyond the School Certificate stage. Advanced work 
seems to receive very little definite and systematic 
encouragement by local education authorities as a whole, 
though the increasing provision of grants and loans to 
the more able scholars proceeding to universities and 
institutions of higher education undoubtedly gives a 
stimulus to sixth-form work. Amongst the many causes 
which operate against a satisfactory duration of stay 
by pupils beyond the age of 16, that of financial circum- 
stances is found to be of increasing difficulty. Another 
difficulty is that the schools are finding it impossible to 
provide a sufficient range and variety of post-Certificate 
work for pupils who do not intend to proceed to academic 
careers. 


[? is pointed out in the report that the actual advanced 

work selected depends more upon the capacity of 
the staff to teach certain subjects than upon the wishes 
and the careers of the pupils them- 
selves. To meet this, a more generous 
provision of staffing is suggested, par- 
ticularly in single school areas. It is said that pupils 
not intending to enter academic or professional life are 
reluctant to prolong their school careers unless suitably 
attractive courses are provided. Whilst the provision of 
commercial courses on a wide scale is not recommended, 
it is suggested that the senior pupils in secondary schools 
might receive considerable training along lines which are 
of definite importance in business life, and that there 
should be a definite attempt at developing qualities of 
perspicacity, enterprise, initiative, and a capacity for 
undertaking responsibility in pupils going out into 
business life. It is urged that the schools would receive 
much encouragement from a wider recognition amongst 
business men and employers of the valuable training 
afforded in school for effective leadership through the 
prefect and house system, school games, school societies, 
&c. For girls, it is thought that the curricula in domestic 
subjects might profitably be enlarged by the extension 
of facilities for the thorough training of senior girls in 
craftwork and in forms of applied science involving 
ample opportunity for experiment and research. Sub- 
jects like music and dramatic art, with their strong 
appeal to Welsh sentiment, deserve increasing con- 
sideration in advanced courses. A greater flexibility in 
the organization of such courses might lead to the in- 
clusion, for senior pupils, of courses of lectures on various 
phases of national history, archaeology, and other 
subjects of cultural interest. The comparative lack of 
a satisfactory provision of books is stated to be another 
great hindrance to the development of sixth-form work. 


And Suggested 
Developments. 


A BELATED memorial signed by nearly 1,000 
graduate voters of Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities residing overseas registers a protest against the 
: proposed abolition of University repre- 

Fanvosa wate sentation, now happily defeated m 
Parliament without this adventitious 

aid. Whether on constitutional grounds graduates 
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THE EVANGELICAL DOC- 
TRINE OF HOLY COM- 
MUNION 


Edited by Rev. A. J. MACDONALD, 
D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 
Postage 6d. “ A volume of unique value 
and importance.” —Churchman. 


BURNS AND RELIGION 


By A. BURNS JAMIESON, M.A. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 
“An excellent little critical book.”— 
Scotsman. 


THE DIVINE IN MAN 


By Rev. W. C. DE PAULEY, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 
Showing how the Incarnation elucidates 
the two greatest mystertes with which man 
is confronted—God and himself. 


LESSONS ON THE WAY 


Vol. 3. The Resurrection, the Spirit, and 
the Church. Vol. 4. The Two Duties of 
a Christian. Vol. 5. The Lord's Prayer 
and the Sacraments. By PERCY 
DEARMER, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
4s. net cach. Postage 4d. 


NARRATIVE DIALOGUES 
FROM THE BIBLE 

By ALFRED CLEGG. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


Postage 6d. Dialogue arranged for class 
and Sunday school use. 


“WHATSOEVER THINGS 
ARE LOVELY ... THINK 
ON THESE THINGS” 
Devotional studies for young people. By 
E. VERA PEMBERTON. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
Postage 6d. ‘‘ A mine of inspiration.” 
—Liverpool Review. 


THE GROWTH OF THE 
KINGDOM 

By T. G. PLATTEN. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net, 


Postage 4d. Talks on Christian History 
for boys and girls. 


MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING AND LEARN- 


ING. With Gramophone and Radio. 


By T. BEACH, B.Com. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. “ Should 
find a place on the shelves of all staff 
libraries.’’—School Govt. Chron. 


ENGLISH SOUND DRILLS 


By Prof. E. TILLEY. Feap. 4to, cloth, 
3s. 6d. Postage 4d. Extremely 
good.” — Schoolmaster. 


CLASS-ROOM FRENCH 


Bv H. SCHMIDT and J. TISSEDRE. 
Adapted by E. H. A. ROBSON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. net. Postage ad. 


HOW SHALL WE TRAIN 
THE TEACHER OF 


MODERN LANGUAGES? 


By E. H. A. ROBSON, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. net. Postage 6d. A 
textbook on Modern Language Method 
for use in Training Colleges. 


FRENCH FOR 
EXAMINATIONS 


By G. C. BATEMAN. 2s. 6d. Postage 
4d. Fair copies to teachers only, ts. 
net. Postage 2d. Intended for the 
year preceding the School Certificate 
Examination. 


PHONETICS WITHOUT 
SYMBOLS 


French Phonetics for 
G. C. BATEMAN. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. 


Schools. By 
Third Edition. 
Postage 3d. 


SOUND DRILLS FOR 
FRENCH PHONETICS 


By G. C. BATEMAN and J. E. 
THORNTON. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, sewed, 6d. Postage 2d. 


THE ROMANTIC MOVE- 


MENT IN GERMAN 
LITERATURE 
By Prof. KARL BREUL, Litt.D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Postage 
od. Texts selected for use in schools 
and colleges. With copious notes. 


A FIRST GERMAN COURSE 


By C. E. STOCKTON, M.A. Fcap. 4to, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. Postage 4d. An ele- 
mentary textbook. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Heffer Publications 


OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE 


MATRICULATIONS 
Compiled by J. A. VENN, Litt.D. 
Chart, 2s. 6d. net. Postage 2d. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 
STUDIES, 1485-1714 

By E. RAVEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. Postage 6d. In three parts. 
Designed for students, 

“Well arranged and excellent help.’— 
New Schoolmuster. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

By E. S. FEGAN, F.L.A. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 
Librarians A B C. ‘* An admirable 
little book.”’—Lib. Assoc. Record. 


THE HISTORY OF POLI- 
TICAL SCIENCE FROM 
PLATO TO THE PRESENT 
By R. H. MURRAY, Litt.D. Second 
Edition, Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
Postage 1s. ‘‘ A masterly and inspiring 
work."—The Journal of Education. 


STUDIES IN THE 
ENGLISH SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL THINKERS OF 
THE 19th CENTURY 

By R. H. MURRAY, Litt.D. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 2 vols.. 12s. 6d. net each. 
Postage od. each. 

THE SCIENTIFIC 
DETECTIVE AND THE 
EXPERT WITNESS 

By C. A. MITCHELL, M.A., F.I.C. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Well 
illustrated. Postage 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO INDI- 


VIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By ALICE RAVEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net probably. Indicating the 
avatlable sources of mental energy. 


MOTIVE FORCES OF THE 


MIND 

By ALICE RAVEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. Od. net. Postage 4d. A clever tntro- 
duction to psychology. 


PRACTICAL PHYSIO- 


LOGICAL CHEMISTRY 

By S.W. COLE, M.A. Eighth Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. Postage gd. 
Illustrated. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 


BIO-CHEMISTRY 

In relation to Human Physiology. By 
T. R. PARSONS, B.Sc. Third 
Edition. Crown 8v0, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
Postage gd. Illustrated. 
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BLACKIE 


Just Published 


MEMORANDA LATINA 


Word List, Syntax, Idioms, and Phrases 
By M. KEAN, M.A. 


Sometime Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Latin Examiner for the Central Welsh Board, 
and London General Schools Examinations. 


Pott 8vo. Price Is. 


“ Memoranda Latina" is intended to equip the pupil with such rudi- 
ments of the Latin language as he may fairly be expected to have learned 
by the end of the third year of instruction. 


IRREGULAR LATIN VERBS 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Compiled by R. F. PATTERSON, M.A. (Cantab.), 
D.Litt. (Glasgow) 


Limp cloth cover. Price 6d. 
Interleaved with blank paper for notes, 8d. 


GERMAN VERSE AND PROSE 


Selected and edited by J. BASWITZ, B.A. (Lond.), 
Senior German Master, County School for Boys, Ealing, and 


L. R. GLEED, B.A. (Lond.), 


Senior French Master, County School for Boys, Ealing; I.ecturer in 
French, City of London College. 


Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND 
Through the Centuries 


By H. R. WILTON HALL, 
Librarian, Hertfordshire County Museum; Sub-Librarian, St. Albans 
Cathedrai. 


With 16 full-page Plates, numerous Illustrations in the 
Text, and Questions. Cloth boards. Price 2s. 9d. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF BRITISH 
HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. 


Late Master of the Modern Side, Harrow School, Joint Author of ‘‘ The 
Groundwork of British History.” 


With 16 full-page Illustrations, Maps, Plans, Synopsis, and 
Chronological Table. 


New Edition, with Revisions and Extensions. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth boards. Price 2s. gd. 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE 


In Two Books. Cloth boards. 


BOOK I. By FRANK JONES, B.A. 
Senior English Master, King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham. 


BOOK II. By FRANK JONES, B.A. 
and 
HUBERT HOTHERSALL, B.A. 


Senior History Master, King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham, 
Lecturer in English at Aston Commercial College. 


Price 2s. each. 


Book I is intended for pupils of about 11 years of age who are beginning 
the study of formal Enylish. 


Book IT is suited to pupils of 12 to 14 years in a Secondary School who 
have already made a year's systematic study of elementary grammar. 


DEUTSCHE STUNDEN 


Nach der Analytisch-Direkten Methode. 
A German Course for Beginners. 


By V. KRUEGER, 
Late Senior German Mistress, Clapham High School, and 


M. HOCKLEY, 
Headmistress, Girls’ Grammar School, Thame. 


With revision exercises, vocabularies, and songs with music.’ 
Entirely new and extended edition. Cloth boards. 3s. 


Just Published 


A FIRST-YEAR GERMAN COURSE 


By L. M. HAYES, B.A., 
Senior Modern Languages Master, Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby. 


Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


TILLAGE, TRADE & INVENTION 


Just Published 


SIX LITTLE GERMAN PLAYS 


By JULIA TITTERTON, M.A. 
With Music. Is. 3d. 
Six little plays, graded in difficulty, suitable for First- 
Year German pupils’ class. 


CONTENTS : Rotkippchen—Die drei Baren—Sneewittchen—Der dumme 
Hans und die goldene Gans—HaAnsel und Gretel—Schneeweisschen und 


Rosenrot. 


—_—__ 


An Outline of Industrial History. 


B GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., 
Y Late Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School. 


New Edition, revised to date and entirely reset. 


With 16 full-page Illustrations, and Test Questions 
for Individual Study. Cloth boards. 3s. 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH 
INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


By G. TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. New Edition. 


T,ate Master of the Modern Side, Harrow School, Joint Author of 
“The Groundwork of British History,” 


73. 6d. net. 


A JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 


By LEWIS MARSH, M.A., 
Late Headmaster of Ealing County School, 


and G. N. GOODMAN, M.A, 
Senior English Master in the Ealing County School. 


In Two Parts. 2s. 3d. each. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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A SKELETON FRENCH GRAMMAR. “The Irre- 
ducible Minimum.” With Special Points printed in red. By HENRY 
GIHSON ATKINS, D.Lit., M.A. (Lond.), B.A. (Cantab.), Professor of 
German in the University of London, King’s College. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH EXERCISES. Specially arranged to accom- 
pany A Skeleton French Grammar. By HENRY GIBSON ATKINS, 
D.Lit., M.A. (Lond.), B.A. (Cantab.). 1s. Gd: 


SKELETON FRENCH GRAMMAR AND EXER- 
CISES. Inone Volume. 3s. 
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| AIDS TO FRENCH COMPOSITION. Based on 
Examples from Representative Authors. By L. M. HAYES, B.A., 
Senior Modern Languages Master, Merchant Taylor's School, Crosby, 
2s. 


FRENCH PRACTICE. For General School Exam- 
inations. By R. GERALD CATHELIN, B. ès L., Senior Modern 
Languages Master, Hull Grammar School. Second edition. 2s. 9d. 


EXERCISES IN FRENCH COMPOSITION. A 


Companion to French Practice for General School Examina- 
tions. By R. GERALD CATHELIN, B. és L. ls. 6d. 


FRENCH COURSES. By E. J. A. GROVES, L. és L. 


Senior French Master, Bradford Grammar School 


A PREPARATORY FRENCH COURSE. Based on 
the Systematic Teaching of French Pronunciation. Illustrated by 
GORDON BROWNE, R.I., and JENNY WYLIE. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

** Progressively graded, the author has invested it everywhere 
with interest. The attractiveness is further increased by a number 
of delightful illustrations.—E ducation. 


A FRENCH COURSE. First and Second Years. Illus- 
trated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I., and others. Issued in two 
volumes. First Year, 3s. Second Year, 4s. 

‘*The work of a practical teacher. .. . The whole book is a 
thorough piece of work and, well studied, should ensure a sound 
foundation in the language." —The Journal of Education. 


Just Published 


A FRENCH COURSE. First Year. Phonetic Edition. 
Being a Phonetic Transcription of the first twelve lessons of the 
Ordinary Edition. Illustrated. Is. 


LE TEXTE EXPLIQUE. Recueil de Morceaux Choisis 
des Auteurs Francais, arrangés en Groupes sclon le Sujet traité, avec 
Explications détaillées rédigées en Français. Cours Moyen. Selected 
and edited by E. J. A. Groves. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. In two 
Parts, ls. 6d. each. 


FRENCH TRANSLATION PRACTICE 


For Senior Forms. 
By E. J. A. GROVES, Lic. és L. 
Senior French Master, Bradford Grammar School. 


_ The purpose of this book is indicated in its title : to ensure systematic practice in translating from French into English. 
It is intended for the use of pupils who are taking French in the Higher Certificate, whether as a main or as a subsidiary 


subject. Cloth boards. 2s. 


FRENCH VERSE AND PROSE 


Selected and Edited by L. R. GLEED, B.A. (Lond.), 


Senior French Master, County School for Bovs, Faling; Lecturer in 
French, City of London College; and 


J. BASWITZ, B.A. (Lond.), 
Senior German Master, County School for Boys, Ealing. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. Price 2s. 


FRENCH COMPOSITION BY IMITATION. With 


Exercises in Syntax and in Free Composition. By HUBERT BROWN, 
M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge, Head of Modern 
Tanguages Departinent, Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 2s. 6d. 


RECUEIL DE POÈMES. Selected by JEANNE Mo.tmy, 
Lecturer in French, House of Education, Ambleside. With notes. 
In two Parts, graduated. 6d. each. 


BLACKIE’S | 
LONGER FRENCH TEXTS 


Latest Addition 


AMEDEE ACHARD—AVENTURES DE BELLE- 
ROSE, ARTILLEUR. Abridged and edited by F. W. M. DRAPER, 
M.A., Ph.D., Lic. és L., Headmaster of Tollington School, London. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. 1s. 


VICTOR HUGO : 


LES CHATIMENTS 


(SELECTED POEMS) 


With Introduction and Notes. By R. H. SOLTAU,M.A., 
Lecturer in French, Leeds University. 
38. 6d. 
The poems have been selected with the view to illustrate all the various 
types of satirical poetry used by Hugo, as well as to include all the best- 


known pieces. Suitable for the higher forms of schools and junior 
university classes. 


FRENCH PRACTICE. For General School Exam- 
inations. By R. GERALD CATHELIN, B. ès L., Senior Modern 
Languages Master, Hull Grammar School. Second edition. 2s. fd. 


EXERCISES IN FRENCH COMPOSITION. A 
Companion to French Practice for General School Examina- 
tions. Hy R. GERALD CATHELIN, B. és L. 1s. 6d. 


BLACKIE’S FRENCH PLAYS 
Latest Additions 


GEORGES DUHAMEL—LA JOURNEE DES 
AVEUX. Fdited by AILEEN WILSON, M.A., L. ès L., Docteur de 
l'Université de Paris, Assistant Lecturer in French at the University 
College, Exeter. With Notes. 1s. 


JEAN FRANÇOIS REGNARD—LE RETOUR IM- 
PRÉVU. Edited by S. D. ScrFEcH, B.A., Clapham Central School. 
With Notes, Phrase List, and Questionnaire. ls. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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residing abroad who pay no income tax should enjoy 
the franchise may be left an open question, to which, 
perhaps, it is not expedient to draw attention. But the 
number of such graduates is evidence of an invisible 
export of great importance. The chief argument of the 
memorialists that university representation is an aid to 
securing consideration of the interests of higher educa- 
tion, of scientific research, and of professions and 
occupations recruited by university graduates cannot 
be too strongly or too often stressed. We note with 
satisfaction that the Government has accepted its defeat 
on this question with good grace. 


HE University Grants Committee has published its 
Report for 1929-30. The number of students 
reached 45,603, representing an increase of 1,255 over the 
preceding season. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that some medical 
schools do not accept grants and their 
students are not included in the statistics. The increase 
is chiefly among the men students, the number of 
women students having increased by only seventeen. 
The total includes 2,846 from the Dominions and 1,724 
from foreign countries. Arts still remains the largest 
group, outnumbering all the rest added together. There 
is a further regrettable decline in the number of medical 
students. Might not more help be given to this important 
faculty in the grant of scholarships? The aggregate 
income of the University institutions was £5,338,064, 
happily exceeding the expenditure by a comfortable 
margin—a rare phenomenon in these impoverished days. 


University 
Statistics. 


HE Education Estimates for London for 1931-32 
submitted by Sir John Gilbert, the Chairman of 
the Education Committee, have reached the formidable 
total of £14,000,000, more than half 
of which is borne by the ratepayers. 
The estimates for elementary education 
were based on a school roll of 590,000, compared with 
722,600 in 1913-14, a remarkable decrease partly 
accounted for by the growth of secondary education. 
One good result of the reduced number of children is a 
speeding up in the reduction of the size of classes. A 
maximum of forty is aimed at and should be achieved in 
a few years. Sir John Gilbert directed attention to the 
increase in the assistance provided for the University 
of London, but wisely refrained from expressing any 
opinion as to the general provision of university education 
in London, especially south of the river. 


London 
Education. 


HE Educational Endowments (Scotland) Com- 

missioners have now issued their proposals for 
the future administration of the Marr Trust, Troon. 
This very valuable bequest, amounting 
to £348,000, was made by the late 
Mr. Charles K. Marr for the advance- 
ment of education in Troon, Ayrshire. More than a 
year ago the Trust built and equipped, at a cost of 
£200,000, a secondary school to be known as Marr 
College. A Rector was appointed and it was proposed 
to open the school in September of last year, but the 
arrangement had to be cancelled in view of the action 
of the Endowments Commission, and the school has 
remained unopened and unoccupied until a settlement 


The Marr 
Trust: 


can be reached. The Commissioners have now issued 
a scheme for the management of the Trust, and have 
allowed a period of two months in which to consider 
any objections or amendments to the scheme that may 
be offered by interested parties. 


| Berens the proposed constitution, the “ Governors 
of the Marr Trust ” shall consist of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the County of Avr, the Sheriff of Avr, the 
Provost of Troon, Sir Alexander Walker, 
K.B.E., Mr. T. F. Neighbour (one of 
the original trustees), together with 
representatives of the Education Committee of the 
County, the Troon Town Council, the Royal Technical 
College of Glasgow, the Royal Faculty of Physicians, 
the Joint Committee on Adult Education, and the 
Scottish Council for Research in Education—fifteen in all. 
A Research Trust is also to be constituted under the 
name of the “ Marr Trustees for Research in Education.” 
The Marr College is to be transferred to the County 
Council, which will open the College as a public school. 
After paying for the expenses of management, the Govern- 
ing Body will make certain annual grants to the Research 
Trust and to the County Council. The Commissioners’ 
scheme provides also for the maintenance of a school 
clinic and for the establishment of a craft school and 
centre for adult education. Valuable scholarships and 
bursaries are to be offered by the Trust, and grants will 
be available to enable students to travel abroad for 
educational purposes. 


New 
Proposals. 


\ A THEN the Scottish training college session is 

completed at the end of June there will be a 
further serious addition of trained teachers to an over- 
stocked market. Several of the 
education committees have been dis- 
cussing the matter but they are helpless 
to improve the situation. The Chairman of the Edin- 
burgh Education Committee suggests that the young un- 
employed teachers should have first choice of appointment 
for continuation class work. This is scarcely a possible 
solution, as continuation class work calls for experienced 
and skilful teachers. He blames the Government for 
the situation, and argues that Government grants 
should be available to alleviate the situation. Un- 
doubtedly the State should bear some share of the 
responsibility. With the raising of the age in prospect, 
the training authorities were urged to secure an 
increased supply of recruits, especially for technical 
and domestic subjects. The authorities in good faith took 
the necessary steps, with the result that those induced to 
come in are now left at a loose end. Even if we admit 
the Government’s responsibility, however, it is difficult 
to see what can be done. If the Cabinet were prepared 
to spend money for raising the leaving age, it might 
reasonably be urged that a portion of that money could 
still be found to meet the present difficulty. Instead 
of spending money in the shape of a dole to such students 
as are unable to find employment, advantage might be 
taken of the situation to reduce the size of classes to 
forty as a maximum. This reform is long overdue and 
is thoroughly justified on its merits. If put into operation 
now it would help things considerably in large towns and 
industrial areas. 


Unemployed 
Teachers. 


(Continued on page 424) 
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Nouveau Lexique 
FRENCH-ENGLISH. Second Edition, enlarged. By 
H. N. ADAIR, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“ Very carefully compiled and helpful. . .. May be warmly recommended 
for wide adoption.” —The Touran of Education. 


ENGLISH-FRENCH. Nearly ready. 768 pages. 


New Term French Texts 


General Editor, H. N. ADAIR. Modern Readabie Copyright 
Tales, with Illustrations and comprehensive Vocabulary. 
Stiff Covers, 9d. Cloth Limp, 18. each. 

1. MES COPAINS ANGLAIS 

2. LES AMIS DE CHICOT (Sequel to No. 1) 

3. LE TRESOR DU CAPITAINE MANCHOT 

4. ‘VIVE LA NASSOVIE !” 

5. UN SECRET DU DESERT 

Others in Preparation. 


French Poems of To-day 
Compiled by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE and ISABELLE H. 
CLARKE, M.A. With Notes on the Authors. Third 
French Prose of To-day 
| Edited by the compilers of “ French Poems of To-day.” 


Impression. School Edition, 3s. 6d. Cloth, 5s. net. 
School Edition, 3s. 6d. Cloth, 5s. net. 


The Second Daffodil Poetry Book 


Compiled by ETHEL L. Fowter, B.A. Cloth, pictorial 
cover, 3s. 6d. net; cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ; in two parts, 
stiff covers, 18. each. 


| 


KK Detailed Prospectuses from 
SS 44 MUSEUM STREET, W.C. 1 


A Second Biology 


By Prof. MANGHAM and Prof. W. RAE SHERRIFFS. 
Covering the syllabus of the School Certificate Exam- 
ination. Profusely Illustrated. Nearly ready. 


A First Biology 


An Introduction to Biology for Middle and Lower 
Forms. Second Impression. Profusely Illustrated. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Chemical Composition 


An Account of the Methods by which Atomic Weights 
and Molecular Formulae have been determined. By 
A. K. Goarp, M.A., Ph.D. 5s. 

‘“ A really excellent book . .. We should like to feel that eve 
higher certificate candidate had carefully studied Dr. Goard’s boo 
before leaving school.—The Journal of Education. 


The Properties of Matter 


By W. H. Spixsts, B.A. For VI Form syllabus in 
Physics, with numerous diagrams, 4s. 


Chemical Analysis 


By D. B. Briaes, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. For Higher 
Cert., &c., 68. Or separately, Qualitative Analysis, 
3s. 6d. Quantitative Analysis, 3s. 6d. 


Experimental Chemistry 


By F. Lurer, B.Sc., and R. J. SAUNDERS. 
Course for Beginners. Clear diagrams, 28. 


Algebraic Geometry 
Revised and Enlarged. Second Edition in the press. 
-© ByM. P. MESHENBERG. With Answers. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A simple 


STUTIS 


THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Open to other professions) 


Sickness Benefit from One to Five Guineas per week 


at a net outlay of from 12/- to 60/- per annum 


Commission on the first year’s subscription 
be paid to a member introducing another. 


For farther information apply to the Secretary, 
STUTIS, 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C.1 
(Telephone: Terminus 4737) 


THE INSTITUTE AND COLLEGE OF HANDICRAFT 


Special Courses of Study 
for Teachers of Handicraft. 


PEDAGOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, CRAFT HISTORY, 

DECORATIVE WOODWORK, BOOK CRAFTS, 

DESIGN WITH LECTURE DEMONSTRATIONS IN 

NEEDLEWORK, LEATHERWORK, STENCILLING, 
&c., ART METAL-WORK, 

will be held at CHESTER, Aug. 1 to Aug. 15, 1931 


Prof. F. SMITH, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., will lecture and conduct Seminars, 

assisted by a staff of experts in each subject. Also Internal and Correspondence 

Courses in preparation for the Diploma Examination of the College, which 
commenced on March 31, 1931. 


Full particulars from ‘‘ SECRETARY, I.H.T.,” Tutorial Course, 124 Belgrave 
Road, London, S.W. 1. 


School Prizes 


We have recently had the good fortune to purchase a fine 
stock of 


CHILDREN’S ANNUALS AND STORY BOOKS 


from the publishers. These are being offered at 


REMARKABLE REDUCTIONS 


Send now for list (gratis) or, better 
still, call and inspect the books 


FOYLES EDUCATIONAL LTD. 


119-125 Charing Cross Road London, W.C. 2 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 
CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
Free on application to 


CEORCE OVER (RUCBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUCBY. 


A Post-Certificate Commercial Course 


By T. V. T. BAXTER, M.A. (Camb.), B.Sc., (Lond.), Headmaster 


of Cotham School, Bristol. 


Part I appeared December, 1930. Part II appeared February, 1931. 
Part III appeared March, 1931. 


The three copies of The Journal of Education can be sent, post free, for Two 


Shillings. Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4. 
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By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt., Education Officer to the Borough of Croydon. 


The Groundwork of English. 


An English Course on modern lines for Preparatory Schools and 


Junior Forms in Secondary Schools, in two parts, each intended to provide material for a year’s work. 1s. 64. each. 


A Junior English Grammar. 


In the new (1930) edition of this well-known book additional 


examples for analysis, drawn from material familiar to children, have been included. 2s. 


A Senior English Grammar. 


In writing this book the authors (R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt., 


and H. A. Treble, M.A.) have made it their prime object to present in a brief and interesting form the laws upon 


which our present-day Standard English is based. 


A Higher Course of English Practice. 


ments of the English Papers as now set for the London General Schools and similar Examinations. 


thoroughly revised. 


English Words and their Uses. This 


little book consists of the first four chapters of “ A 
Higher Course of English Practice.” 1s. 


Third Impression, 8. 64. 
A comprehensive Course which meets the require- 
Third Edition, 


The Elements of Grammar. Part Iof 


Morgan’s “ Junior English Grammar.” 1s. 


Exercises in English Grammar. A Exercises in the Elements of 
companion to Morgan's ‘‘ Junior English Grammar.” English Grammar. Part I of Morgan's 
is. 9d. “ Exercises in English Grammar.” 1s. 


Modern English Series. These books are illustrated and contain an Introduction, Glossary, and 


Questions. Paper, print, and binding are excellent. 


The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, by A. Conan DOYLE. 


The Cruise of the Cachalot, by Frank T. BULLEN. 
Scott’s Last Expedition. 


Tales of Travel and Discovery. 
Adventures in British Sport. 
Glimpses of Animal Life. is. 9d. each. 


A First Course in Précis Writing. By T. W. Moles, B.A., B.8c., Rutherford College. The 


author has included several sets of preliminary exercises designed to train students by graduated steps, and these 
lead up to the instructions for précis writing, which are followed by worked examples. 


The Science of Marking 


By Terry Thomas, M.A., Ph.D. 4s. 6d. A Book for all Schoolmasters. 


French Composition for Middle Forms. By C. L. A. Bonne, B.-¢s-L., Victoria College, 
Jersey, and §. Tindall, M.A., Bradford Grammar School. Intended for pupils who are beginning French Composition, 
this book leads up to the standard required for Matriculation and School Certificate Examinations. 2s. 6d. 


A School Certificate Chemistry. By G. H. J. Adlam, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.8., Senior Science 


Master, City of London School; Editor of The School Science Review. A comprehensive three years’ Course, stressing 
modern manufacturing processes. With Diagrams and Photographs of up-to-date plant. 


Practical Chemistry for Advanced Students. By A. Sutcliffe, M.A., B.Sc., Cambridge 


and County High School. Includes all the practical chemistry necessary for advanced students in schools. 4, 64. 


Physics. By W. J. R. Calvert, M.A., Science Master at Harrow School. Part I. Mechanics, Heat, and Heat 
Engines, 8s. 6d. Part II. Sound, $s. Part III. Light, 8s. Part IV. Magnetism and Electricity, 4s. 


Light. By V. T. Saunders, M.A. A second Revised Fdition of this book, which covers the work of the Higher 
Certificate Examinations, has just been issued, and answers to the examples have been added. Ge. 


Introductory Science for Botany Students. By K. E. Maris, M.A., Head Mistress, 
County Secondary School for Girls, Woking. An introduction to the elements of Physics and Chemistry with special 
reference to their connection with the study of Plant Life. Third Impression. 88. 


The Old World Story. 


the story of mankind from the earliest time to about a.D. 100. With Maps and Illustrations. 


The Greatest Story in the World. By Horace G. Hutchinson, M.A. Vol.I. From the 
Beginning of History to the Dawn of the Christian Era. Vol. II. The Further Story of the Old World up to the 
Discovery of the New. Vol. III. The Development of the Modern World. 3s. 6d. each. 


By Horace G. Hutchinson, M.A. An attempt to tell in simple language 
2s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W. 1 
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Cours Moderne 


By J. Ascher, B.A., and H. A. Hatfield, M.A., Wandsworth School. This book provides two years’ 
work for pupils beginning French at about the age of eleven years and is arranged in 62 lessons. The 
legacy of systematic grammar teaching and accuracy in translation left by the older method is not 
to be lightly despised, whilst the most valuable elements in the new methods have been retained. With 
Illustrations, Vocabularies, and a Word Index. 


A First German Book 


By A. E. Orton, B.A., and L. G. Sach, M.A.. City of London School. The book is divided into three 
sections, each to be covered in a term. The lessons are regularly graded and recapitulated ; difficult 
irregularities of form have been avoided, and each lesson introduces one important grammatical point. 
The course provides a summary of grammar, material for translation, and ample exercises and vocabu- 
lary. Second Impression. 3s. 6d. 


Europe Since the Renaissance 


‘By 8. Reed Brett, M.A., King Edward VII Grammar School, Nuneaton. Specially designed for 
students who are preparing for Second School Examinations. It should not, however, be found too 
advanced for candidates for First School Examinations on the one hand, or too elementary for University 
Intermediate Examinations on the other. While the general basis of the book is chronological, as 
far as possible the subject-matter has been broken up into topics so that the reader may be able to 
follow the main phases of the period covered. With a Time Chart and a series of bold black and white 
Maps. Part I: 1494-1789. Part II: 1789-1914. 5s. each. 


Sketches of European History 


By Netta Syrett. This book is designed to be an additional or supplementary textbook for children 
from 12 to 14 years of age. in forms in which the normal history is a course of English History. It 
deals with the great movements that have made Europe: the fall of the Roman Empire, the Saracen 
Invasion and the expulsion of the Moors, the Holy Roman Empire, the Feudal System and Chivalry, 
the Renaissance in Europe and England, and the French Revolution. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


A School Latin Course 


By G. A. Morrison, M.A., LL.D., Robert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. ‘‘ To deep scholarship the 
author has added the fruits of a long and successful experience as a teacher, and the result is a book 
that ought to satisfy teachers of Latin. ... Progress is not too rapid, and the usual crime of ex- 
pecting far too much memory work at the beginning has not been committed. . . . One is glad to 
see quantities marked throughout, and to find, at last, a maker of elementary Latin books who has a 
due respect tor Reflexive Pronouns.’’— Scottish Educational Journal. Part I: Just published, 2g. 6d. 
Part II: Ready in June. 8s. Part III: In preparation. 


A School Algebra 


By T. C. Batten, B.8c., County School, Sutton, and M. W. Brown, B.A., The Bec School, London. 
“ This algebra is on modern lines. The authors have endeavoured to make the why and wherefore 
of algebraical processes clear, without losing sight of the necessity for steady drill in the application 
of rules. The treatment of directed numbers is specially clear, since, in the early stages, the direction 
signs are placed above the numbers to avoid confusion with the same signs when denoting addition and 
subtraction.”—The Journal of Education, Part I: Without answers, 8s.; with answers. 8s. 6d. 
Part II (ready shortly) will complete the course: Without answers, 48. 6d.; with answers, 5s. 


About Science 


By B. M. Griffiths, D.8c., F.L.8., University of Durham. The simply expressed but often brilliantly 
phrased ideas in this book will help both student and teacher to understand more clearly what Science 
means. The student is taken back to the beginning of his subject, and is shown how it looks from 
outside and how it is related to the knowledge which Arts students learn. Those who are going to 
teach are given a thorough grasp of the structure and details of the edifice of Science, and also of the 
foundation upon which the building rests. 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W. 1 
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ee London School of Economics is to be congratu- 

lated on its new benefaction from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, including a grant of £6,000 a year for a 
period of vears for research and post- 
graduate teaching, and £100,000 to- 
wards the cost of extending the school 
premises. The School, a comparatively recent founda- 
tion, is one of the most distinctive institutions of higher 
education in the country. That its fame is widely spread 
is proved by the large proportion of foreign students. 
Its large and valuable library of economic literature, 
open to all qualified students, is one of its attractions. 
Economics as a subject of scientific study makes slow 
progress, judging from the difficulty of arriving at 
conclusions on economic issues, and the still greater 
difficulty of predicting economic results. Its twin 
subject, public administration, is of a more objective 
character and the school meets an urgent need for the 
preliminary study of schemes of social re-organization. 


London School 
of Economics. 


I education estimates have passed the North 
Ireland House of Commons without any substantial 
modification of the Government’s attitude. The cut 

must take place, and the Financial 


Northern Secretary explained that whatever 
Tan readjustment might be made of the 
Cut. different items and scales to meet hard 


cases, the full amount of the reduction 
must be realized. The Prime Minister did not attempt 
to repeat his much-resented statement that the cut had 
been willingly accepted by the teaching profession. He 
could only say that it had been imposed on all grades of 
civil servants, from the Prime Minister down ; but as 
the salaries of the latter have been on a rather high scale 
for so small a community, the hardship does not bear so 
heavily on them as on the teachers. The estimates were 
passed by 25 votes to 11. Opposition was provided on 
the usual lines; the Labour Party regretting the 
inadequate provision of up-to-date school accommoda- 
tion, and a Nationalist member complaining that the 
school training was wrongly directed towards the “ black- 
coated ” occupations. 


Pre attention in Ireland has been directed, by a 
timely letter to the Press from Mrs. Shewell, to 
the inadequate provision made for the children of our 
many itinerant tramps, tinkers, and 
musicians. The wandering life of these 
people, who during the summer sleep 
in caravans and in winter betake themselves to the 
slums of the cities, makes it impossible for their children 
to come under the ordinary school attendance regu- 
lations. The problem is extremely difficult, for it 
seems to involve, as Mrs. Sherwell says, that “ all of them 
from the age of three or four, at least, should be taken 
right away from their hopeless parents and be brought 
up to a decent useful life, which is only their right.” 
From the children’s point of view, this seems to be the 
only solution. The financing of such a scheme would 
not be a very onerous burden. The real difficulty is 
the opposition and evasion of the parents, for in the 
present condition of the law neither State nor local 
authority can remove a child without the consent of the 
parent. We are glad also to observe in this connexion of 
child welfare that the Dublin City Council is taking an 
active interest in organization to provide outings for 


Children of 
itinerants. 


slum children, and that the Cork Corporation has taken |, 


strong action to secure a clean milk supply. 


CORRESPONDENT in The Times Educational 
Supplement has done great service in directing 
attention to the conditions under which children take 
Suta part in public performances. When 
Children. the Education Act of 1921 prohibited 
any employment of children under 12 
and regulated this particular employment for children 
between 12 and 14, pantomime work was mainly con- 
cerned. But since then cinemas and the increased 
interest in acrobatics have altered matters. Moreover, 
children are used for “ private ” entertainments, and 
such children escape the usual regulations, the result 
being that children of five are known to take part. 
“Charity ” performances also escape regulations as to 
age. The conclusion is that the children must be better 
safeguarded than they are at present from the point of 
view of health, education, and morals. Most of the 
children attend the elementary school nearest the place 
of performance, which means that they are rarely more 
than a week at any one school. Sometimes children are 
taken away from the elementary school and sent to 
inefficient private schools. The writer also touches upon 
the undesirable character of many of the “ turns,” as 
evidenced, for instance, in a Press description of a girl 
under 12 as “ already an accomplished low comedian.” 
We agree with the contention that while the universal 
adoption of the rules for licensed children drawn up by 
the Association of Municipal Corporations is desirable, 
fresh legislation is required to protect the interests of all 
the children involved. 


[r average man or woman is not well acquainted 
with the educational aspect of prison life, and 
hence attention may be directed to an informative 
article on the subject which appeared 
in The Journal of Adult Education for 
April. Only since the War have large- 
scale efforts to supply voluntary lectures for prisoners 
been made, the British Institute of Adult Education 
having been largely responsible for fathering the ex- 
periment. In 1928 there were 418 voluntary teachers 
conducting 404 separate classes, attended by more than 
10,000 prisoners. An Educational Adviser is appointed 
to each prison, and his task includes the recruiting of 
voluntary helpers. Each adviser works out a scheme to 
suit his particular prison. The subjects cover a wide 
range, English literature, gymnastics, singing, short- 
hand, geography, French, economics, civics, ook- 
keeping, and carpentry being examples. Attendance at 
the classes is voluntary, and no officers are present. It 
is a privilege to attend them, and a prisoner who returns 
too soon after his release must wait a while before being 
readmitted. Most of the tutors have been experienc 
teachers. Debating classes are very popular, and such 
subjects as “ Is war justifiable ? ” “‘ Has democracy 
failed?” and “Should the school leaving-age be 
raised ? ” lead to keen discussion. There is a certain 
amount of paid instruction in reading, writing, &C:, 
given by clerks who are appointed on the understanding 
that they undertake such work as a minor part of their 
duties. But we gather that voluntary work forms the 
backbone of the system, and the fact that so many 
tutors are willing to give their services without pay has 
a great effect on the prisoners. It seems to us that oe 
Home Office might well issue a memorandum on i 
whole subject. This would no doubt arouse considerable 


interest. 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


POLAND 


The quarterly Polish Archives of Psychology, founded by the 
E PEA late Prof. Joteyko, and published by the 
the Reviews, Association of Primary Teachers, continues to 
reach us regularly. Each number contains a 

short summary in French of the chief articles—sometimes a 
whole article either in French (e.g. Prof. Claparède on ‘‘ Mentaliza- 
tion ”), or German (Dr. Baumgarten on “ Child Prodigies ’’). 
Tests of all sorts naturally occupy much space. So does psycho- 
analysis—even to its bearing on “ poetic creation.” In the 
issue for January-March we note especially further detailed sug- 
gestions for the work of the school psychologist (a post recently 
created), and the report of an inquiry by the Pedagogico- 
Psychological Institute of the University of Warsaw into 
secondary school reform. A lengthy questionnaire, issued to 
some six hundred university students of both sexes, contained 
the question: ‘’ Do you think co-education in the secondary 
school good or bad, and for what reasons?’’ The answers 
showed 46 per cent in favour, 42 per cent against, and the rest 
uncertain, but it was found upon further analysis that of those 
who had themselves been co-educated more than 70 per cent 
of both sexes were in favour, whereas of those from separate 
schools the majority were against for reasons in part theoretical, 
in part based on public opinion. The report emphasizes the fact 
that the answers, favourable or unfavourable, were of a rela- 
tively high quality, and showed acquaintance with all the latest 
scientific arguments. We welcome the new International Bulletin 
of the Scientific Society of Pedagogy. Created to study the 
problems of pedagogy in general, and those of Polish education 
in particular, the society includes five sections: pedagogy, 
pedagogical psychology, sociology of education, physical educa- 
tion, and history of education. The chief articles in the first 
number of the Bulletin are: “ Psychology of the Blind ’’(30 pp.), 
“Definition Tests ” (40 pp.), ‘‘ School and Society ”? (20 pp.), 
“ Zaluski and Polish Education a Hundred Years Ago ” (all in 
French), and (in English) ‘‘ Forming the Educand.’”’ Neither 
price nor period of issue is given, but the address is Straszewskiego 
27, Cracow. As we go to press L’Education en Pologne, the first 
of a series of National monographs published by the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education (Geneva) reaches us. An imposing 
volume of some three hundred pages, it deals with every aspect 
of the Polish educational resurrection in the last ten years. 
Poland is legitimately proud of having been the first country 
in the world to create a Ministry of Education (1773), and no 
less proud of being abreast (if not ahead) of the world to-day 
with her national system of “new ”?” education (école unique 
école active, &c.). 


CHINA 


The World Federation News gives details of last year’s National 
Education Conference in Nanking. The sub- 


pee) jects discussed were compulsory education, 
j primary education, teacher-training, and adult 
education. ‘‘ The objectives of primary education are to give 


some forty million children four years of free education... 
at a cost of one million schoolrooms, one and a half million 
teachers, and nearly three hundred million dollars.” Adult 
education is ‘‘ to eliminate illiteracy and train for citizenship 
by means of political education, political economy, public 
hygiene and current world-events.’’ In connexion with the cam- 
paign against illiteracy the Central Government last year issued 


a mandate requiring all citizens to know the “ thousand char- 
acters ° (a simplified alphabet !) before the end of 1935, and 
forbidding public bodies, schools, factories, and shops to employ 
persons over eighteen still illiterate. The expansion of higher 
education is to await a fuller development of primary. In the 
matter of religious toleration, a recent decree of the Ministry 
of Education states that ‘‘ churches, temples, and other religious 
organs established solely for the purpose of propagating religious 
doctrines are not subject to restrictions. Where, however, any 
religious body establishes institutions, which, although not 
called schools, impart general education to pupils, such institu- 
tions shall be subject to educational regulations.” It is not 
therefore very surprising to learn that “ Christian missions and 
other religious organizations have been instructed to close their 
primary schools and to refrain from giving compulsory religious 
instruction in their secondary schools.” 


Another aspect of education is emphasized in two documents 
reaching us from the Catholic University of 
aek Peking, established by American Benedictines 
° in 1927, and containing to-day some eight 
hundred male students. Bulletin No. 7 (150 pp.) ranges over a 
wide field, from the supposed visit of the Apostle Thomas to 
India, and the importation in the Middle Ages of negro slaves 
to China, down to the church in China to-day and university 
athletics. The first number of a monthly News Letter celebrates 
the completion of the first two permanent buildings—(a) a 
magnificent university hall, with living-in quarters for more 
than two hundred students, and an auditorium holding a thou- 
sand, and (b) a women’s college, the first in China, for higher 
Catholic education. (There are many Protestant colleges.) We 
note that ‘‘ co-education as such is expressly excluded.” Many 
of the teachers in the Universitv are natives, and many of the 
students already Catholic. ‘ Discipline is kindly,” and, in spite 
of active Communist propaganda, “ behaviour uniformly good.”’ 
Last year there was a summer school for ‘‘ Chinese clergy ” 
with lectures (chiefly in Latin) on Chinese history and literature, 
the principles of education, the history of Western education, 
and chemistry, physics, and biology. 
From another source (Revue Universitaire, Paris) we quote a 
defence of co-education by the Chinese 


To aua on Director of the Auguste-Comte School in 
Chinese Eyes. Peking, founded in 1917 and to-day number- 


ing more than two hundred Chinese boys and 
nearly two hundred girls working together. He writes: “ When, 
for the first time in China, we introduced co-education into our 
school, there was a great outcry, and all sorts of troubles were 
prophesied. And yet no exception is taken to the mixing of 
brothers and sisters. Is not the larger family of school the 
complement of the natural family? The opposition arises 
from prejudices which attach too much importance to the 
relations of the sexes, and would set up a narrow, useless, and 
ridiculous code. Is it not evident that both boys and girls must 
profit greatly from life in common in the little community of . 
school, and that a mutual exchange of qualities must take place ? 
At a time when in China the education of girls is so inferior to 
that of boys, our gesture is full of significance, indicating, as it 
does, our conception of the Chinese family of the future, where 
the woman and the man are to be on terms of equal respect.” 
So much has been written of child-slavery in Hong Kong that 
it is good to hear of the establishment by Chinese and European 
residents of a Society for the Protection of Childhood. 


Varia 


The Spring List issued by J. B. Lippincott Co. is a short one. 
It includes announcements of an objective study in educational 
psychology entitled ‘‘ Present Day Psychology,” and a new 
edition of Sadtler’s ‘‘ Chemistry of Familiar Things.” 

* * s 


The Parents’ Review for May contains the following articles, 
among others: ‘‘ English Can be Better Taught,” by H. W. 
Household ; ‘‘ The Teaching of Geography,” by R. A. Penne- 
thorne ; and “‘ Current Tendencies in Music,” by C. H. Glover. 

* s s 


. The new “ Bulletin of Spanish Studies ” bears out the promise 
of the first enlarged number. The notes on “ Spain Week by 
Week,” as well as the letters from Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia, 
and Seville give us well-informed contemporary criticism of 
renascent Spain. The varying new points are the more helpful 


for that very reason. This number includes a fine piece of 
criticism of Quevedo, an article on the “ talkie ” in Spain, and 
the usual helpful booknotes and reviews. No student of Spanish 
should be without the “ Bulletin.” 


$ $ $ 


The April issue of the Periodical, the organ of the Oxrorp 
UNIVERSITY Press, contains extracts, often illustrated, of 
recent works published by the Press, and also a classified list of 
publications up to February 11. We notice S.P.E. Tract XXXV, 
entitled ‘‘ Robert Bridges,’’ containing the early history of the 
S.P.E., a reprint of Darwin’s ‘‘ A Naturalist’s Voyage round the 
World in H.M.S. Beagle,” and “ The Evolution of England,” by 
J. A. Williamson, being a general account of the history of 
England, its development and relation to other countries. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


ENGLISH 


TREASURE ISLAND 


By R. L. Stevenson. Pp. 256, in paper 
boards. IS. 


TALES OF ACTION, SECOND 
SERIES 

Selected by IT’. H. Collins and H. A. 
Treble. Pp. 159. 2s. 
Escape from the Moors (Mungo Park); The 
Capture of Albert Lee (Scott) ; Hajji Baba’s 
Encounter with the Turcomans (Aforier) ; Mur- 
tagh the Thimblerigger (Borrow) ; The Escape 
from the Conciergerie (Dickens); A Fight with 
Pirates (Reade) ; Pursued by Bloodhounds 
(Reade) ; How They Took the Gold-Train 
(Kingsley) ; John Ridd’s Ride (Blackmore); 
The Head of Erasmus (W’eyman); The Escape 
from the Treasure Chamber (Rider Haggard) ; 
How the Brigadier Slew the Fox (Conan Doyle). 


DIVINITY 


A LIFE OF JESUS 

By Basil Mathews. Pp. 484, with 2 illus- 
trations in colour, 33 photographs by the 
author, and a map. 7s. Gd. net. 
‘ After coming back sixteen years ago for the 
first time from the land where Jesus lived, I 
started to try to write down the story of Jesus’ 
life so that it should be at least real to myself. I 
tried also to set it down in language real and 
living for a boy or girl who has never even read 


or heard anything about Him.’—From the 
Preface. 


HISTORY 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
ENGLAND 

A Commentary on the Facts 

By James A.Williamson, Pp. 481. 15s. net. 


Chapters on Roman Britain; The Saxon Settle- 
ment; The Feudal Age; The Decline of 
Feudalism; The Zenith and Decline of the 
English Monarchy; Revolution and Empire ; 
The Eighteenth Century; The Great Rift 
(1783-1822); Reform and Wealth (1822-1885) ; 
The Last Half-Century. 

‘ This is about the best one volume History of 
England for the general reader that has been put 
on the market. . . .’—D. C. SOMERVELL in the 
News-Chronicle. 

‘The book deserves high praise. Mature readers 
will find it a stimulus to thought; to boys in 
their tecns, anxious to find their way among the 
multitude of text-book facts, it will be a boon and 
and an illumination.’ —Times Literary Supplement. 


HISTOR Y—continued 


ENGLISH TRADE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


By L. F. Salzman. Pp. 464, with go 
illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


A companion volume to the same author’s 
English Industries of the Middle Ages. Mr. Salzman 
has dealt with his subject under three main 
headings: The Tools of Trade (Currency, 
Credit,Standards of Weights and Measures, &c.) ; 
Centres of Trade (Towns, Markets, and Fairs) ; 
Methods of Distribution (Roads, Rivers, and the 
Sea). The Middle Ages have been taken as 
extending to 1558. 


FRENCH 


OXFORD RAPID-READING 
FRENCH TEXTS 


Based on Word-Frequency 


Edited, with Questions and Vocabulary, 
by D. Gurney, Senior Modern Language 
Master at City of Leeds School, and 
G. C. Scott, French Master at the same 
School, and Tutor in French at City of 
Leeds Training College. 


An attempt to provide such material for the 
early stages of reading as the pupil himself 
would choose, and containing no difficulties of 
vocabulary necessitating constant reference to a 
dictionary. The text has been adapted so as to 
bring the basic vocabulary within the limits of 
the first 1,000 words most frequently met with 
in the written language. 

I. La Mission de Slim Kerrigan. By Ludovic 
Boutinon. A story of adventure in Alaska. 
Word-frequency basis : 1,000. 

II. L’Armure du Magyar. By Henri Bernay. 
Two young Frenchmen tind mystery and treasure 
in a Hungarian castle. 

Word-frequency basis: 1,100. 

Each volume, pp. 62, in paper covers, rod. 
Other volumes in preparation. 


MATHEMATICS 


EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


By E. R. Pigrome, Senior Mathematics 
Master at Rye Grammar School. Parts I, 
II, and III, 1s. each. Part IV, 1s. 6d. 
With detachable answers. 


The chief aim of this book is to encourage, from 
the beginning, shortened methods of working ; 
to reduce the number of rules and arithmetical 
processes to a minimum ; and above all to culti- 
vate in the pupil a reasonable and not a mechanical 
attitude towards the problem. 
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OXFORD ÞOOKS 


THE WORLD-WIDE GEOGRAPHIES 


By Jasper H. Stembridge, formerly Geography Master at Denstone College 
New Volume 

Book V. North and South America. With chapters on Map-Reading, &c., four 
colour plates, and 150 illustrations and maps. Limp Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 2s. 9d. 
This remarkably successful series is a refreshing change from the conventional school geo- 
graphies with their humdrum, laboured, second-hand material. Mr. Stembridge has 
remarkable powers of exposition and a characteristic aptitude for picking up, without effort 
as it were, the salient points in a local industry or a foreign landscape. 

The illustrations are particularly delightful, and great attention is given to practical work, 
which includes modelling, weather observations, map-reading, and the making of relief maps. 


Previous volumes: 


Book I. Seeing the World. (Second impression) 1s. 9d. and 2s. 
Book II. Peoples and Homes of Other Lands. (Second impression) 1s. 9d. and 2s. 
Book III. Exploring the British Isles. (Third impression) 2s. and 2s. 3d. 
Book IV. The World we Live In. (Second impression) 2s. and 2s. 3d. 


OXFORD CLASS BOOKS CLASS BOOKS OF 


OF HISTORY WORLD HISTORY 


By Helen Corke, author of A Book of 
Ancient Peoples. 


The aim of this series is to show, simply and 
picturesquely, the development of man from his 


A new series of twelve books, eight for 
juniors (two each year) and four for seniors. 
Simply and pleasantly written, they are 


delightfully illustrated and up to date in primitive to his present stage, and to interest 
matters of scholarship. Among the exercises popii in the activities of the race of which they 
: : orm a part. 
k. sp ecially suitable for the less In his introduction Mr. L. Cranmer-Byng writes : 
Oo . 


‘ In this series of the World’s History the author 
brings to her task the essential qualities of patience, 


; ; sympathy, and insight, all primary colours in the 
Junior Series (Ages 7-11) white light of understanding. A bird’s-eye view 
i you may call it. And yet—what better gifts for 

By H. Russell Cruise, B.A. 3 children than eyes aad wines af 4 
Book Ia. Boys and Girls of Long Ago. The volumes are illustrated with many beautiful 
Book Ibi. iene Tales. | pictures; with maps, charts, and diagrams ; 
Book Ila. Stori the Grecks and Persi and each is provided with questions and exercises 
ook Ila. Stories of the Greeks and Persians. designed to test not only the pupil’s grasp of the 
Paper, 9d. ; limp cloth, 1s. subject-matter but the degree of his interest in it. 


Book I. The World’s Family (children of 10). 
6d 


f 2s. 6d. 
Other volumes in the press Book II. The Home-Builders. 2s. 6d. 


Book III. The Adventurers. 2s. 6d. 


Senior Series (Ages 11-15) Book IV. Mankind the Conqueror. 3s. 6d. 
By E. M. Oliver (Hist. Tripos) FROM AGE TO AGE 
Book I. Early and Middle Ages (to 1485). By Mary Gould 
ae be ie eh a oe a Two books for children of 10, profusely 
day). illustrated. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. each. 
, , Stories of an English village, showing how 
Limp cloth, I and II, 1s. 6d. ; III, rs. 9d. successive generations of children in one family 
Cloth boards, I and II, 1s. 9d. ; III, 2s. were affected by the great events of their day. 
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Summer Courses, Conferences, and Tours 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDucATION.—The tenth 
Annual Conference will be held at Oxford from September 18 
to 21 under the presidency of Sir Donald MacAlister of Tarbert, 
Bt. A wide range of subjects appears on the provisional pro- 
gramme just issued, and among the speakers are included Sir 
Percy Nunn, Sir Francis Goodenough, Mr. W. G. Constable, 
Mr. R. S. Lambert, and Mr. A. Lloyd James. 

e + g 


Horipay Camps.—The Y.W.C.A. camps for women and girls 
which are held in boarding schools taken for the month of 
August, are rapidly filling up and many of the 4,000 places are 
already booked, but there is still room for would-be holiday 
makers at houses in Shanklin, Ilfracombe, Seaford, Bexhill, 
Westgate, and Weston-super-Mare after the first week in August. 
Applications should be sent to the Holiday Secretary, Y.W.C.A., 
17 Clifford Street, W. 1, who will be glad to send a prospectus. 

* + $ 


PHYSICAL TRAINING.—The County Council of the Yorkshire 
West Riding announéés a Vacation Course at the Grammar 
School, Ilkley, August 3 to 16. Application should be made on 
Form S(v) 2, which can be obtained from the Education Officer, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 

+ k + 

BINGLEY VACATION CotrRSE.—The usual Courses for Teachers 
are to be held at Bingley Training College from July 29 to August 
12. Fight distinct courses are offered : The Work of the Senior 
School, The Work of the Junior School, The Work of the Infants’ 
School, Music, Organized Games, Speech Training, Religious 
Subiects, Craftwork. A programme can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Education Officer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

* + $ 


EDUCATIONAL CENTRES OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.— 
Members of the teaching profession will be interested in the 
educational tour of America which has been arranged by the 
United States Lines for August this year and which is the first of 
its kind to be organized inthis country. The object of the tour is 
to enable teachers to study American methods at first hand, to 
gain an insight into American industry by visits to the most 
important centres, and to travel over as much of the American 
continent as possible within the time available. The tour is 
open to all members of the teaching profession in this country. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the United States Lines, 
14 Regent Street, London, S.W. 1. 

$ $ & 

CONGRESS OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE EMPIRE.—The Quinquen- 
nial Congress is to be held at London, July 1 to 4, and Edinburgh, 
July 7 to 11, under the presidency of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, K.G. 

* * & 

Music.—The Royal Academy of Music announce a Vacation 
Course for Teachers, September 8 to 11, the subjects to be 
dealt with being pianoforte, class singing, aural training, and 
musical history and appreciation. Application should be made 
to the Secretary, Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, Maryle- 
bone Road, N.W. 1. 

* + * 

VACATION COURSES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, AND SCOTLAND, 
1931.—The usual annual pamphlet with this title has now been 
issued by the Board of Education, price 6d. net. (List 180.) 
All the main particulars of each course are given, and in addition 
a list of courses conducted annually by the Board for teachers 
in institutions recognized by the Board. 

s * s 


CouRSES IN ItTaLty.—Holiday Courses are announced for 
Perugia, Rome, Varese, Siena, Florence, and Venice. We have 
received a complete prospectus of all these in book form in 
English with the title ‘‘ Culture Courses for Foreigners and 
Italians in Italy in 1931.” Readers interested will be supplied 
with a copy on application to Major L. Storindit, Italian State 
Tourist Department, 16 Waterloo Place, London, S.W. I 

+ $ * 

EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK.— The Educational Handwork 
Association announces that it will hold its Summer Schools 
(twenty-ninth consecutive year) at Scarborough, Bournemouth 
and Aberystwyth from July 27 to August 22, under the direction 
of Mr. James Tipping. Last year 1,054 students attended these 
three centres, a striking testimony to the pre-eminence main- 
tained by the Association’s schools. Courses in physical training, 
games and swimming, and all forms of practical instruction will 
be included. Instruction is given by acknowledged experts and 
controlled by officers of distinction and experience in the teaching 


and administration of practical education. Special lectures on 
reorganization, craft and design, and the principles of teaching 
have been arranged. Hostels are attached to each school. A 
beautifully illustrated prospectus may be obtained from Mr. H. 
Dodd, 2 Broomgrove Road, Broomhill, Sheffield. 

+ k * 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, SUMMER EXHIBITION.—Tickets of 
admission, at specially reduced prices, may be obtained (in lots 
of ten or more) on application by principals of schools for the 
use of their pupils, by officials of institutes, guilds, working 
men’s and girls’ clubs, &c., for the use of their members, and by 
firms for the use of their weekly wage earners and insured 
workers. These tickets must be applied for in advance on a 
special form which will be sent on request to the Secretary, 
Summer Exhibition, Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, W. 1. 

+ * + 


GLAMORGAN SUMMER SCHOOL, BARRY, 1931.—The prospectus 
of this Summer School, which will be held from August 3 to 29, 
shows that in addition to the usual courses in handicrafts, 
needlecrafts, and physical training, special courses of lectures 
will be given as follows: “ Methods of Instruction in Inter- 
national Relations,” by Dr. Illtyd David; ‘‘ The Teaching of 
Welsh,” by Mr. W. Rowlands; ‘‘ Speech Training and Poetry 
Speaking in Schools,’’ by Miss Hilda Brettell of the Central 
School of Speech Training and Dramatic Art, Royal Albert 
Hall, London. Hostel and camp accommodation will be available, 
for a limited number, as in former years. 

* * $ 


SUMMER CouRSES IN Nancy.—The courses for foreign students 
organized by the University of Nancy are to be held from 
July 6 to September 26. They include advanced courses in 
French classical and contemporary literature, French history 
and geography, lectures on the great currents of thought, and 
the vital problems of the present day, and elementary courses 
in grammar, composition and every day conversation. A 
regular course in phonetics with individual tests for every 
student is held throughout the three months. The University 
awards two diplomas, after a written and oral examination : 
Diplôme d’Etudes Françaises; Diplôme Superieur d'Etudes 
Françaises. Inquiries with reference to the courses and accom- 
modation to: M. le Directeur de l’Office de enseignements, 
13 place Carnot, Nancy. 

$ $ * 

LAUSANNE SUMMER COURSE IN FRENCH.—AS in former years, 
the Faculty of Letters of Lausanne University is organizing a 
summer course for the study of French. The course is divided 
into independent series, which makes it possible to attend for 
three weeks only, and leave with the sense that one has been 
given something quite definite. On the other hand the students 
who can attend for more than one series never realize that 
there is any break in the instruction they receive. There will 
be lectures on French literature and philosophy (mostly modem 
and contemporary), French and Swiss history, contemporary 
politics, as well as on the French language and French art. The 
practical and phonetic classes are so arranged that the progress 
of every individual student who is willing to do some work is 
practically assured. ¢n the months of September and October 
there will be both practical and phonetic classes for two hours 
a day, but no lectures. 

$ & * 

The twentieth Annual Conference of Educational Associations 
will be held at University College, London, from January 4 to 
II, 1932. 

$ $ * 

COURSES AT GENEVA.—From July 27 to August 1 the Institut 
des Sciences de l'Education is organizing a course on modern 
educational and psychological questions. The course will 
comprise about thirty hours’ lessons and practical exercises. 
Immediately following this course (from August 3 to 8), the 
Bureau International d’Education will hold its fourth course 
intended particularly for members of the teaching profession, 
and having as its special aim the propagation of information 
concerning the League of Nations and the development of the 
spirit of co-operation between nations. With this end in view, 
the lectures will deal with the administration and working of 
the principal international institutions at Geneva, with psychology 
as applied to education for peace, and with methods to be 
employed in such instruction. The address of the Institut 
des Sciences de l'Education as well as of the Bureau International 
d’Education is 44 rue des Maraichers, Geneva, where appli- 
cation should be made for programmes of both courses. 
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From EDWARD ARNOLD & CO.’s List 


Books indicated by an asterisk are further described on following page. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 
*The Epic of Mount Everest, The Riddle of the Sands, and three | *A Short History of the British Empire. By R. A. F. Mears, B.A., 
further volumes of R. L. Stevenson have been added to Arnold's English B.Litt. 2s 6d. 
Literature Series. Unabridged. 2s. 6d. each. A Short History of the Western World. By J. A. BRENDON B.A. 
3s. 6d 


Questions by Guy Boas, M.A., St. Paul’s School. Twelve Plays. Blue 
cloth, gilt, 1s. 9d. or 2s. each. 


Sheridan’s Rivals, Critic, School for Scandal. Edited by Guy 


Empires of Long Ago. By F. R. Worts, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Britain and Europe. By R. A. F. Mears, B.A., B.Litt, Book I 


The Touchstone Shakespeare. With Introductions, Notes, and | 
| 3s. Book II, 3s. 6d 


Boas, M.A. Complete, 3s., or separately, 1s. 3d. each play. The Building of the Modern World. B ke Tanai BA; 
a ore be i stk So Be aa eens A ie Four Boole: With many maps and ee 2s. 6d. each. ` 

ELIZABETH D'OYLEY. With Introduction and Synopses. 2s. 6d. A Junior e Industrial History of England. By F. W. 
Modern Prose. Edited by ELIZABETH D'’OYLEY. 2s. 6d. Makers of British History. Simply written biographies by 


English Diaries. Edited by ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. 2s. 6d. 
English Letters. By ELızaBETH D'’OYLEY. 2s. 6d. 


R. B. MOWAT, M.A. Ilustrated. Three Books, 2s. 6d. each. 
Oman’s History of England. Complete to the end of the Great 
English Letters. Edited by ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. 28S. 6d. War, 7s. 6d. Part I (to 1603), 4s. Part II, 4s. 6d. Division I (to 1307), 


A Century of English Literature. An anthology with apprecia- 2s. 6d. II (1307-1688), 3s. III (from 1688), 3s. 6d. 
tions from Elton’s “Survey of English Literature.’ Edited by Prof. | Outlines of British History. By G. B. SMITH, M.A. Complete, 6s. 


A. A. COCK and MARGARET J. STEEL. Four Books, 23. 6d. each. Part I, to 1603. Part II, 1603-1914. 3s. 6d. each. 
Outlines of European History, 1789-1922. By G. B. SMITH, M.A., 
Headmaster of Sedbergh School. New Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Arnold’s Short English History. By C. E. M. HAWKESWORTH, 2s. 
Modern European History. 1492-1924. By W. F. Reppaway, 
M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 6s. 


GEOGRAPHY 


*Progressive Exercises in Practical Geography. By C. B. 
THURSTON, B.Sc. Six Books. 1s. each. 


*A Progressive Geography. By C. B. Tuurston, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
Five Books. For titles see next page 


A Text-book of Geography. By ‘A. W. ANDREWS, M.A. 7s. 6d. 
MATHEMATICS 


I. Poetry, 1780-1830. III. Poetry, 1830-1880. 
II. Prose, 1780-1830. IV. Prose, 1830-1880. 


The Arnold Prose Books. Each contains selections from one | 
author. Twenty-four Books. Paper, 5d ; cloth, 8d. 


A Book of English Prose. Edited by Eric PARTRIDGE, M.A. 2s. 
“ Third Leaders,” from The Times. 2s. 6d. 
Modern Poetry. Edited by ELIZABETH D’OyLEy. 2s. 


The Laureate Poetry Books. Books I-VII, Miscellaneous ; Books 
VITI-XL, each containing selections from one poet. Paper, 5d.; cloth, 8d. ' 


Selections from English Literature. Edited by ELIZABETH LEE. 
INustrated. Books I and 11, 2s. 6d. each. Books III and IV, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Discovery of Poetry. By P. H. B. Lyon, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Old Plays for Modern Players. Edited by W. D. Parry, M.A. 2s. 
Mount Helicon. A popular new anthology of verse. 2s. 6d. 


The Merrie England Books. Charming historical tales written | i , 
Aer pela MARGARET BAINES S Six Books. 2s. 3d. each. A School Arithmetic. By A.C. JONES, Ph.D., and P. H. WyYKEs, 


| 
| 
ives. Edited by Guy Boas, M.A. 2s. 6d. M.A. 4s. 6d. Parts I-III, 2s. each. 
TERETE n R. C A T ils of 11- Elementary Algebra. By C. O. Tuckey, M.A., Assistant Master 
g English. y J. R. Cros . OF PUPPES Oe NISTI: at Charterhouse. Two Parts, 3s. 6d. each. Complete, 68. 6d. 
Books I and II, paper, 10d.; cloth, 1s. Book III, paper, 1s.; cloth, Is. 3d. Geometry for Schools B A : C ; . RPA I : Pai 
A Guide to Précis-Writing. Py W. J. HALLipay, M.A. zs. and ii 2s. 6d. each, cont lete 6s a j ea j 
Memory Work and Appreciation. By E. J. KENNY. ıs. 6d. | Wien a EE be 
| 
i 
| 
| 


: : *Numerical Trigonometry. By the Rev. B. C. Moony, M.A. 3s. 
Composition from English Models. By E. J. Kenny. Book I, ; 
1s. 6d. Book II, 2s. A Book III, by ee D'OYLEY. 2s. 6d. Calculus for Schools. By R. C. Fawpry, M.A., B.Sc., and C. V. 


New English Exercises. By Guy Boas, M.A. 2s DURELL, M.A. Part I, 3s. 6d. Part II, 4s. Complete, 6s. 6d. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


*Arnold’s Modern French Series. An attractive set of stories by 
proca any French writers, hitherto not available for schools. From 1s. 
to 2s. each. 

*More Simple French Plays. By Juria TITTERTON, M.A. 2s. 

Simple French Plays. By Jutta TITTERTON. Is. 6d. 

Certificate French Unseens. By R. A. SPENCER, M.A. Is. gd. 

Certificate Exercises in French. By R. A. SPENCER, M.A. 2s 

Pas à Pas. A First French Book. By R. A. SPENCER. 2s. 

Second Steps in French. By R. A. SPENCER. 2s. 6d. 

French Composition from French Models. By R. A. SPENCER. 


PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, BIOLOGY 


Science for Beginners. By J. A. CocHRANE, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 

Theoretical Chemistry for Junior Forms. By HAYDN PRESTON, 
A.R.C.Se., A.I.C. ls. Od. 

Elementary Science. By F. Bray, M.A. Books I and II, 
paper, 1s. 2d. ; Cloth, 1s. 4d. Book III, paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 1s. 9d. 

Elementary Science for Girls. By A. Royps, B.Sc. Paper, 
ls. 9d. ; cloth, 2s. 

The Elements of Natural Science. By Rev. W. BERNARD SMITH, 
B.Sc., Marlborough College. Part I, 5s. Part II, 5s. 6d. 

Light. By F. Bray, M.A. Matric. and Inter. Syllabuses. 6s. 

Heat. By W. R. Catvert, M.A., Harrow School. 6s. 


2s. 6d. ; : : 
Les Pierres qui Parlent : Une Visite à Paris. By J. Wotrr. 2s. 6d. | “Electricity, Magnetism and Mechanics. By J. M. Morr, M.Sc. 
Maupassant: Contes Choisis. By C. W. GRIBBLE. 2s. Chemical Problems and Calculations. By R. H. Gipps, B.Sc. 
First Lessons in French. By Mary BaGutey. 2s. 6d. Nearly 500 examples, worked and unworked, for Higher Certificate and 
French without Tears. By Lady Bett. Book I, 1s. Book II, ts. 2d. University work. 4s. 6d. 
Book III, 1s. 4d. Intermediate Practical Chemistry. By E. S. Hences, D.Sc. 5s. 
German Composition from German Models. By J. P. Ivens, | An Elementary Chemistry. By E. J. HoLmyaRrD, D.Litt. 5s. 
M.A. SS. A > . . 
Arnold's Modern German Course. By Dr. F. W. Witson. 3s. 6d. | Outlines of Experimental Chomisky. By E B Loor on ond 
H. PRESTON. New Third Edition. Book I, 2s. Book lI, 2s. 6d. 
LATIN *An Introduction to Organic Chemistry. By E. J. H 
Latin for Beginners. By R. M. ALLARDYCE, M.A. 3s. 6d. D.Litt. 4s. 6d. r ana: 
Triennium. A Three Year Latin Course. By R. D. WORMALD, Elementary Botany. , By W. Watson, D.Sc. Illustrated. 6s. 
M.A. Book I, 2s. Book II, 2s. 6d. Book HI, 3s. *School Certificate Biology. By E. W. SHANN, B.Sc., Ph.D., and 
*Sensim. A Systematic Course in Latin Unseens. By R. D. A. S. GILLESPIE, B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 
vif G MA. eo WE Was Mi a MUSIC 
Simpli aesar. By W. F. WITTON, M.A. 2s. a : : 
Simplified Ovid. By W. F. Witton. 2s. Singing Class Music. This. well-known series, edited by 
Dies Romani. By W. F. WITTON. Easy Extracts. 2s. HOMAS F. DUNHILL, now includes some 200 unison and part songs, the 
Mirabilia. By C. D. Ouive, M.A. Modern Stories in Latin. 2s. with decists pica sdoor ad. WH tor Me cacice S AORA 
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What I Learnt from my Colleagues 


By H. E. Bryant, B.A., formerly Headmaster, Brigg Grammar School 


HE art of teaching, like the art of swimming, can only 

be acquired by practice. An old friend of mine, a 
civil engineer well known for his skill in his profession, 
came of a family whose members had ideas of their own. 
One of these was that, if the proper movements in swimming 
were learnt on land, there would be no difficulty in the 
water. So they all gave themselves to diligent practice, 
supporting themselves on benches. Then they betook 
themselves to the river. My friend, being the eldest of 
the family, took the first plunge, which was nearly his 
last, for he was rescued with difficulty. And yet he would 
be a foolish man who would say that there was no reason 
in my friend’s folly and no value in his exercises on land. 
So the novice in the teaching profession, if he is wise, 
will not only call to mind the methods of the masters 
from whom he learnt most in his old school, but will 
acquaint himself with the methods of other adepts, nor 
will he neglect the study of pyschology. If possible, he 
will take a course of training, in which his own early efforts 
will be subject to expert criticism; but he will recognize 
that the only place where he can really learn to teach is 
his own classroom when he 1s fully responsible for his class. 
Nevertheless, in the common room he may pick up many 
valuable hints, as he may also by personal observation of his 
colleagues’ methods. Such was the writer’s own experience. 

C. was an almost ideal schoolmaster. He was still in 
his early twenties, but was senior master. Hence it was 
his business to deal with many problems concerning the 
general discipline of the school. He was an able man, of 
strong and lovable personality, endowed with the gift of 
organization, and yet full of sympathy with boys and a 
keen sportsman. When he took holy orders, I said in my 
own mind that he would become a bishop. And so it fell 
out, for he went out to the South Seas as a missionary bishop. 
The great lesson I learnt from him was that a loud and 
hectoring tone is not so much an aid as a hindrance to 
discipline. I noted that whenever he was angry or wished 
to speak with special emphasis, he dropped his voice 
almost to a whisper; but that whisper brought fear and 
consternation to the guilty. 

S. was my mathematical colleague. He was a Scot, a 
third wrangler, and a man of distinguished mien and 
dignified bearing. The discipline of that particular school 
was by no means good, for a bad system involving constant 
espionage on the part of the masters was in vogue. Conse- 
quently, there was a great deal of punishment. As a young 
master I naturally thought that the efficacy of a task was 
proportional to its length; but he never gave a long task 
and yet kept excellent order. ‘‘ Two lines of copy-book, 
Jones,” was his formula; but the lines had to be written 
with the utmost care. It was a tradition in my own school 
that the headmaster gave a sixth form boy as a task a 
book of the Aeneid to render into English verse. Recently, 
that tradition has been proved to be apocryphal; but in 
all probability, if it had heen true, my Scotch colleague’s 
two lines of copybook would have been more efficacious. 

D. reinforced a resolve that I had already made before 
beginning to teach, viz. never to curry favour with boys 
by tolerating ‘disorder or breach of rules. D. was senior 
master in a school where there were about seventy boarders. 
Each member of the staff took a day’s duty in turn. I 
happened to come down the corridor one day nearly five 
minutes after the dinner bell had rung, and found my 
colleague imploring the boys to keep in line and to stop 
talking, so that he might send them into the dining-room. 
In the common room, I asked him why he did not insist 
on the line being formed and silence being maintained as 
soon as the bell rang. He said that the boys would think 
it severe and it would make him unpopular. There was 
the same slackness in ‘‘ prep.” Boys sat where they liked, 
and so always chose to be near those who were their special 


chums or were doing the same work. To maintain absolute 
quiet was more difhcult than it need have been. It was 
suggested in the common room that we should draw up a 
sitting plan for “ prep.’ Again our senior, for fear of 
unpopularity, declined to be responsible. He said he would 
agree if some one else would take the onus of it. The scheme 
was carried out, and in “ prep.” there was speedily effected 
a revolution. There was absolute quiet and steady unin- 
terrupted work. Shortly after this D., who had completely 
lost the respect of the boys, was appointed to a headship. 
How he fared in it I was unable to ascertain ; but I am 
sure of this, the man who does things to gain popularity, or 
refrains from doing them for fear of unpopularity, is unit to 
be a schoolmaster. His influence in his limited sphere 1s just 
as pernicious as that of the demagogue in the State. The 
extraordinary extent to which weak compliance may go 1s 
shown in the following incident, which occurred in a well- 
known school. W. was teaching geography, and the head- 
master went into his form-room to bring him some message, 
but was somewhat surprised to find him absent. He noticed 
that a large wall map was thrown over the master’s desk, 
but there was nothing remarkable in that. So he urged the 
form to go on with their work quietly until their master 
returned, and went away. But there was something in 
the atmosphere of the room that was uncanny, and this 
fixed the incident in his memory. A year or two later, at an 
Old Bovs’ Reunion, he asked one who had been there, what 
had become of W. on that afternoon. ‘‘ We made him creep 
under his desk and covered him up with the map,” was the 
reply. l 

A. was the science master. If you asked any boy in the 
school what was his favourite subject, his reply was almost 
invariably “ science.” This was so strange in the case 
of some boys, whose tastes seemed to be in other directions, 
that I asked myself what lay behind this obsession. I 
found that the real reason of the boys’ love of science was 
the love of the master who taught it. He certainly taught 
it well, taking much trouble to make it interesting and to 
give it a practical turn; but he was exacting, too, and the 
science notebooks were the neatest of all the exercise 
books in the school. If he taught any other subject, boys 
developed an enthusiasm for it. He took mathematics 
in Form III, the lowest form in the school. One of = 
youngsters showed special interest, and he gave him Hal 
and Knight’s “ Algebra ” to work at as a special -o 
The boy, in his own time, worked right through it in 
first year. Thus was laid the foundation of his future career 
at Cambridge. The secret of A’s success was his entire 
devotion to the interests of the boys. He was with nee 
in their games, he organized sing-songs for them, and sang 
ditties full of allusions to school events. He took a ‘ast 
in the school play, set chess matches going, and areas 
boxing competitions in the winter-time. Thus he kne 
through personal contact each boy’s character, his ee 
and weak points, his interests, his ambitions. And ane 
ledge makes for sympathy. He seemed to have a 81m 
future before him. But such a man was sure to jomm UP 
at once when the War broke out in 1914 ; and like so many 
others of our best, he found a grave in Gallipoli. - 

N. taught mathematics and Latin. Like A., he ® i 
devoted to his work, and threw himself heartily into 4 
the school activities. He had a more difficult subject 7 
mathematics, and a still more difficult one in Latin ; n 
he was a master of his craft. His temperament was different 
from A’s. He was more critical and inclined to be = 
castic. At times he was given to outbursts of PA 
I noted that this was a great hindrance to his m 
His solid qualities gained him the respect and a 
affection of many of his pupils, but some almost hat z 
These were for the most part his duller pupils, with w 
(Continued on page 432) 
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New Volumes in Arnold’s English Literature Series 


The EPIC of MOUNT EVEREST 


The Story of the Three Expeditions 
By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


Of this remarkable book, which contains incidentally the highest photograph 
ever taken (at 28,000 ft.), The Journal of Education said; ‘* Such a story as 
this must thrill the imagination of every reader, and it is to be hoped that copies 


will be available in every school.” To the complete text Sir Francis has added — 


a special introduction. 


The RIDDLE of the SANDS 


A Story of Secret Service 
By ERSKINE CHILDERS. With Maps. 2s. 6d. 


Probably no story of espionage has ever been written which gave such a 
remarkable illusion of authenticity as this one. Mr. JOHN BUCHAN said of it: 
** I beg leave to think it the best story of adventure published in the last quarter 
of a century.” It is now reissued complete. 


Further Unabridged Editions of R. L. STEVENSON 


CATRIONA 


THE BLACK ARROW 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 


Each with Illustrations by J. R. MonsELL, Introduction from Sir WALTER RALEIGH’s study, Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
special new R. L. S. binding. 2s. 6d. per volume. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE BIOLOGY 


By E. W. Suawn, B.Sc., Ph.D., Rugby School, and A. S. 
GILLESPIE, B.Sc., Dauntsey’s School, West Lavington. 
334 pages, 100 diagrams. 4s. 6d. 


Part I is an introduction to the general principles of the science of life, 
including some account of the geological and climatic factors; only after this 
groundwork has been thoroughly covered do the authors proceed to Plant and 
Animal Biology, which are covered from types which may be studied in the field 
as well as in the classroom and laboratory. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 


By J. M. Moir, M.Sc., Headmaster of Wigan Grammar School. 
With 181 diagrams. 38.6d. With MECHANICS, 4s. 6d. ; 
MECHANICS section separately, Is. 6d. 


Special features are the quickness with which interest is aroused, the emphasis 
laid on practical applications, and the wealth of worked and unworked examples. 
The course covers School Certificate Syllabus. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By E. J. Hotmyarp, D.Litt., F.I.C., Head of the Science Dept., 
Clifton College. With 10 plates. 4s. 6d. 


Intended for pupils commencing the study of the subject without previous 
knowledge of it, and reaching Higher Certificate and First M.B. standard. 


A NUMERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 


By the Rev. B. C. Morony, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby 
School. With Examples and Revision Papers, 3s. 


“A sound little book which lays stress on essentials without introducing 
too many difficulties in an early stage."—The A.M.A. 


A PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY 


By C. B. Tuurston, B.Sc., F.R.G.§., Geography Master, 
Kilburn Grammar School. 

By using the new Book IIa in place of Books II and III where necessary 
this widely popon: series may now be used as either a four-or five-year course 
from the age of 11 to School Certificate. All books are profusely illustrated. 
Book I. The Home Region and the Home Land. 160 pages. 2s. 3d. 
Book II. Africa and Australasia. 160 pages. 26. 3d. 

Book Ila. Britain Overseas. 224 pages. 2s. 9d. 
Book ITI. America. 192 pages. 2s. 6d. 

Book IV. Eurasia. 224 pages. 2s. 9d. 

Book V. The World. 450 pages. 5s. 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By R. A. F. Mears, M.A., B.Litt., Senior History Master, 
Warwick School; Author of Britain and Europe. With 
numerous illustrations, maps, and time-charts. 2s. 6d. 


This book is intended for pupils of 12-15, and a novel feature is the inclusion 
of Irish history. Users of Britain and Europe will remember Mr. Mears's 
ability to steer between the opposite pitfalls of flag-wagging and self- 
depreciation. The illustrations are, we believe, up to the stan which bas 
recently earned us many appreciations. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 


An Edition of Goldsmith’s comedy by Guy Boas, M.A., 

Headmaster of the Sloane School, Chelsea. With a sketch of 

Goldsmith’s life, Introduction, Notes, Questions, and Essay- 
Subjects. Limp cloth. 1s. 3d. 


MORE SIMPLE FRENCH PLAYS 


By Jura TITTERTON, M.A., French Mistress, Paddington and 
Maida Vale High School. With Vocabulary and Illustrations. 
2s. 

These seven further plays will be welcomed by the many teachers and 
pupils who, judging from the success of that book, enjoyed Simple French 
Plays. They are very varied, and are suited to second-year pupils. 


ARNOLD’S 
MODERN FRENCH SERIES 


Edited by M. A. LEBonnols, M.A., B.-és-L., C. de G. With 
full vocabularies. Detailed prospectus available. 


List of titles now ready: 
JUNIOR GROUP (SECOND YEAR). LIMP CIOTH. 1s. EACH 
THERESE. Pototo et In T.S.F. 


Contes de Grand-Père. 
Histoire de Blondine. 


MIDDLE GROUP (THIRD YEAR). CLOTH. 1s. 6d. EACH 
DU GENESTOUX, MAGDELEINE Une Folle équipée. 
t Diable. 


LENOTRE, 
PINEAU, LÉON. 
SÉGUR, COMTESSE DE 


SÉGUR, COMTESSE DE. Un bon 
SENIOR GROUP (FOURTH TO FIFTH YEARS). CLOTH. 28. EACH 
BOURGET, PAUL. Monique. 
LAVERGNE, JULIE. Contes français (2e ptie. ).! 
LICHTENBERGER, ANDRE. Petite Madame. 
aii La Petite Soeur de Trott. 
BASCAN, LOUIS Légendes Normandes. 


TO BE ISSUED THIS SUMMER 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY 
By C. B. Tuurston. Six books, 18. each. Book I. Elementary Work and the British Isles. Ready in July. 
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he had little patience. Even dullards, however, have 
feelings, and sometimes very acute feelings, so that when 
in an outburst of fury a master tells them that they are 
“d—d fools’’ or “congenital idiots,” they naturally 
resent it. Moreover, parents resent it, too. One of them 
said to me, ‘‘ I think N. is a very good teacher, but he goes 
too far when he calls my boy a d—d fool, and I must say 
I object to it.” I made up my mind not to let my exas- 
peration lead me to label boys as dullards and fools to 
their detriment and mine. Both psychology and charity 
demand self-restraint in this matter. 

B. was a lady colleague during the War. Her subject 
was English. I learnt from her how the subject ought to 
be taught. It was a real pleasure to hear her take a form, 
as I did sometimes when I had a class on the other side 
of the partition in the big school. Every boy in the form 
co-operated with her in a literature lesson. It was no 
one-voiced lecture, but a joint adventure. Boys who very 
rarely volunteered to speak in class were anxious to take 


part. They were made to feel that they could help. In 
her classes there was an atmosphere of happiness and an 
entire absence of constraint. No wonder her pupils 
developed a love for literature under her guidance. She 
had amazing skill in her methods and questions, due partly 
to training but mainly to an instinctive insight into the 
working of her pupils’ minds. Carlyle’s “‘ Past and 
Present ” happened to be one of the books set for the School 
Certificate. One of the form told me that under D., the 
master who had just left, they could not understand it, 
but when B. came she read it to them, then they began to 
understand it and to appreciate its queer style and humour. 
I afterwards tried some of her methods, and especially the 
last-mentioned, to the great improvement of my teaching. 
For instance, in construing a Latin author, I always made 
a point of reading my own version of the whole passage 
after my pupils had given their somewhat broken and 
imperfect renderings. In this way the whole attitude of a 
form to Latin was sometimes changed in a single term. 


Topics and Events 


THE “ ELECTRICAL DEMONSTRATOR.’’—The need for an instru- 
ment, operable by a press button, which would give a brief 
account of a particular exhibit or group of objects has long 
been felt, and at the suggestion of the director of the Science 
Museum, the Gramophone Company has now succeeded in 
devising a suitably modified gramophone for this purpose. The 
first electrical demonstrator is now in operation on the top 
floor of the Museum, and should it prove successful, the idea 
will be extended to other departments. 

oe * * 


THE BIBLE THROUGH PicTuRES.—The “ Ars Sacra ” Institute, 
Josef Mueller, Munich 13, Friedrichst. 18, Bavaria, is about to 
publish a series of pictures (each 24 in. by 32 in.) representing the 
complete cycle of biblical history. The artist, Prof. Gebhard 
Fugel, is one of the leading masters of Christian art, and the 
illustrations, which will number one hundred in all, depict the 


outstanding events in the Old and New Testaments. The 
subscription price for the full cycle of one hundred is 2°80 marks 
per picture, and for a selection of fifty 3°20 marks per picture. 
Bought separately, each picture will cost 12 marks. 

* * * 


I.ocAL EXAMINATIONS IN Music.—The following candidates 
gained the gold and silver medals offered by the Associated 
Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College 
of Music for the highest and second highest honours marks, 
respectively, in the final, advanced, and intermediate grades of 
the Local Centre Examinations in March-April last, the com- 
petition being open to all candidates in the British Isles. Final 
Grade Gold Medal, Francis E. Holmes, Sheffield (pianoforte). 
Final Grade Silver Medal, Ursula Davy, London (pianoforte). 
Advanced Grade Gold Medal, Dora H. Livesey, Liverpool 

(Continued on page 434) 


SPECIALISTS FOR ADVISORY AND TUTORIAL 
WORK FOR SCHOOLS (SCIENCE, 


MATHEMATICS, &c.) 

Miss L. MARTIN LEAKE (Girton Coll., Camb.), 1st Cl. Nat. 
Sci. Tripos, Pts. I and II. 

Mrs. W. WRIGHT, B.Sc. (Lond)., D.I.C. 

Miss M. MARTIN LEAKE (Girton Coll., Camb.), Math. Tripos. 
Industrial Adviser, Intensive Business Course, 3 arl- 
borough Gate, W. 1. Late Employment Manager (Women), 
Rowntree & Co., Ltd., York. 


Assistance with syllabuses and laboratory equipment, and 
supply of part-time teachers for science or other subjects. 

Advice and assistance with commercial and general subjects. 

Schools assisted to reach standard for recognition by public 
authorities. 


For further particulars apply to Mrs. W. WRIGHT, 220 Norbury 
Crescent, S.W. 16. Telephone : Pollard 2623. 


Portsmouth Municipal College 


London University Degree Courses (Special and General) 
in Pure Science, and Arts (Languages, History). 


Degree and Diploma Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and 
Electrical Engineering. 


School of Pharmacy (B.Pharm., Ph.C., and M.P.S.). 
Special Course in Radiotelegraphy. 


Full-time Courses—Junior and Senior—in Commerce 
and Domestic Science. 


FEES from £7 17s. 6d. to {21 per annum, according 
to type of Course. For particulars, apply SECRETARY at 
the College. 


UPD f ENT 
The Ideal Adhesive 


KEEP IT ON YOUR DESK! 


GRIP-FIX 


will give satisfaction that remains 
in the memory. Makes school work 
a delightful hobby ; has a hundred 
uses in the home; is indispensable 
in the office; is a saver of time, 
labour, and money in the factory. 


Packed in a dainty alumi- 
nium pot with brush inside 
—always clean to handle. 


9d. 1/- 1/6 


Sold by all Stationers and 
Photographic Dealers. 


oO 
Manufacturers : 


V. K. ROTARY CO. LTD., Grove Park, London, 
E. 12 
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W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 38 Soho Square, LONDON & EDINBURGH 


CHAMBERS’S 


BASIC ARITHMETIC FOR JUNIOR SCHOOLS 
By F. G. REA and E. C. REA, M.A. (Hons.) 


Paper. Cloth. 


Book 1. 40 pages 5d. 8d. 
Book 2. 48 pages 6d. 9d. 
Book 8. 56 pages 7d 10d. 


Book 4 in preparation. 
Answers to Books 1, 2, and 3, 6d. each. 


As their name implies, the Basic Arithmetics for Junior Schools are 
designed to lay a firm foundation in this important subject. The examples 
are so graded that the pupils are led on step by step almost imperceptibly. 
Success acts as an encouraging stimulant, and a spirit of confidence and 
self-reliance is created. 

The books are so planned that ordinary children will need the minimum 


of formal teaching. 
CHAMBERS’S 


STEPPING-STONES TO ENGLISH 


By ARTHUR STAMP 
JUNIOR COURSE 


Book 1. For Children aged Sto 9. 10d. 

Book 2. For Children aged 9to10. 10d. 

Book 8. For Children aged 10 to 11. 10d. 
SENIOR COURSE 

Book 1. For Children aged 11 to 12. 1s. 3d. 


Fully illustrated with appropriate pictures in colour and in black and 
white. An entirely new and unique series, the result of many years 
actual teaching. Interesting paragraphs and poems (or in the carliest 
Stages, suitable pictures) form the groundwork of the lessons. Upon them 
are based a great variety of thoroughly practical exercises. Formal 
grammar is introduced only as and when it is necessary. 


CHAMBERS’S TESTS IN ENGLISH 


For Control, Qualifying, and Scholarship Examinations. 6d. 
By WM. STEWART, M.A. 


A New Additional Reader for the Upper Classes. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, The Wizard of the North. By 
MARIE BAYNE. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 


CHAMBERS’S STEPPING-STONES TO LITERATURE 


Edited by a former Inspector of Schools. Charmingly illustrated in 
colour and in black and white. 


e Stories from Near and Far. 1s. 6d 
e Stories from Many Lands. 1s. 9d 
e A Magic World. 28. Od. 
- Treasures New and Old. 2s. 6d. 
« In Gardens Fa'r. 2s. 6d. 
- In Pastures Green. 2s. 9d 

2s 


CHAMBERS’S GARLAND OF ENGLISH VERSE 


Notable for the wealth of its examples from modem poets, including 
Rupert Brooke, John Davidson, John Drinkwater, goma Mascfield, 
Sir Henry J. Newbolt, Alfred Noyes, R. L. Stevenson, &c. 


BUSINESS PROCEDURE for Day and Evening Classes. 

By D. MACARA, B.Com. 2s. 6d. 

Besides affording a practical training in Office Procedure, this work 
covers the Syllabuses of the more important examining bodies. 


ELEMENTARY BOOK-KEEPING. By D. MACARA, 
B.Com. ls. 6d. 


It covers all the ground necessary for the Elementary Examinations 
of the more important examining bodies. 


INTERMEDIATE BOOK-KEEPING. By D. MACARA. 
B.Com. 2s. 6d. 
Covers the work of the principal examining bodies. 


THE CITIZEN: A Simple Account of How we Manage 
our National and Local Affairs. New Edition. By 
Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. 272 pages. 2s. 6d. 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF BRITAIN. 
By A. A. W. RAMSAY, M.A., Ph.D. 3s. 


ENGLISH ROMANTIC POEMS. By H. A. TREBLE, 
M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 248 pages. 2s. 6d. 


TEACHERS INTERESTED ARE INVITED TO WRITE FOR SPECIMENS 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


8380 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


40th Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.0.4 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift, 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O 4. 
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(pianoforte). Advanced Grade Silver Medals, Harold J. Reuben, 
Cardiff, and Peggy I. Atkinson, Worthing (pianoforte). Inter- 
mediate Grade Gold Medal, Reeby M. E. Yarnold, Nottingham 
(pianoforte). Intermediate Grade Silver Medal, Francesca 
T. Rossetto, Hastings (violin). 
* + + 
Co-EDUCATION.—The May issue of The New Era contains a 
number of articles on co-education. Lord Lytton considers the 
arguments for and against, and Mr. J. H. Badley and Mr. B. A. 
Howard deal with the case for co-education in both day and 
boarding schools. Interesting statistics and opinions are given 
in an article, ‘‘ Co-education in Practice,” based on the answers 
to a questionnaire sent out to leading co-educational schools in 
this country, as well as to some of the local education authorities. 
There are also short articles by a former head boy and head girl 
of two well-known co-educational schools. These articles should 
be most interesting to teachers. 
* * * 
“ THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE PRIZE ” COMPETITION, 1931.— 
“ The Influence of Sport in Promoting the Unity of the Empire ” 
is the subject selected this year for the competition for ‘‘ The 
Duke of Devonshire Prize.” The competition is open to boys of 
all the leading public schools throughout the country. Three 
prizes are awarded by the British Empire League for the best 
essays received, vis. Twenty Guineas, Ten Guineas, and Five 
Guineas. The winners of the first, second, and third prizes will 
each receive, in addition, a certificate and book with their names 
inscribed thereon. Asimilar book is also presented to the writers 
of other selected essays received from competing schools, which 
are considered by the judges as worthy of special mention. 
s + s 
PoPULAR LECTURES.—Before the War the Selborne Society 
started its extension work with a view to helping other societies 
to get good lectures, as distinct from courses, at moderate fees. 
It was found, too, that schools soon took advantage of the 
scheme in order to broaden their pupils’ outlook, by giving them 
something not in the ordinary curriculum. The fourteenth annual 
edition of the Lecture List is now before us, and contains forty- 
eight pages on which there is set out a wealth of interesting titles 
(over three hundred in fact) in most cases followed by a detailed 
synopsis of the lecture. Still further particulars can be obtained 


from the Assistant Secretary at The Hermitage, Hanwell, 
London, W. 7. The subjects are by no means now confined to 
natural history or the story of bygone times, with which 
Gilbert White dealt more particularly in his immortal book, 
but include travel, exploration, industries, and a host of fas- 
cinating topics. On one page we find ‘‘ The Devil Worshippers 
of Kurdistan,” on another ‘ The Making of a Cathedral.” 
“ Iceland ” takes us up North, ‘‘ Two Years in the Antarctic " 
Carries us in the opposite direction; ‘‘ The Sugar Lands’”’ sug- 
gest sunshine, and an inviting title is “ Come Round the World 
with Me.” To-day there is a kinship between ‘‘ Newspapers and 
Silk Stockings,” while ‘‘ Bird Hunting with a Camera ”’ is a less 
selfish form of sport than shooting feathered visitors. ‘*‘ Pepys 
and His Times ” is historical, while the drama comes in for 
attention in ‘‘ Oberammagau and Erl,” in “ The Abbey Players,” 
and, on a different plane, in ‘‘ The History of Punch and Judy.” 
* * * 

COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL Fitms.—The 
interest aroused by the work of the Commission among educa- 
tional associations, and the requests for information which are 
being received, go to strengthen the case for a permanent central 
Organization which will co-ordinate the interests of all those 
who are interested in using the film as a national and inter- 
national expression of culture and education. The Commission 
is, at present, engaged in collecting information concerning the 
progress made in foreign countries in the foundation of national 
film institutes which might serve as a model. Such a permanent 
Organization might be either a Government department, an 
incorporated institute with a charter, or a voluntary association. 
The Commission learns, for example, that in France the distri- 
bution of educational and cultural films is undertaken by the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, the Ministry of Agriculture, and 
the Ministry of Health, who have film libraries and distribute 
films free of charge to schools. The Ministry of Public Instruction 
gives to schools a subsidy of one-third of the cost of the projector, 
and in the case of rural schools, the Ministry of Agriculture add 
another third. In America, while the State Education Depart- 
ments are forming film libraries, a large amount of the distri- 
bution is carried out by extension departments of the State 
Universities. The whole subject will be dealt with when the 
Commission’s report appears. 


XFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE'S SYLLABUS of 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION for Council Schools. Is. 6d. net. 


HE OLD TESTAMENT: = Studies in Teaching and Syllabus. 
By CHARLES KNAPP, D.D. R.V. Text. Genesis to Ruth. 16s. net. 
MOS AND HIS AGE. By Dr. C. KNAPP. Based on Dalton 
Plan Course assignments. 28. 6d. net. 
OMMENTARIES FOR SCHOOLS 
Up to and including the School Certificate. 
By CHARLES Knapp, D.D. By CHARLES KNAPP, D.D. 


St. Matthew (A.V.), 38. net. St. Mark (R.V.), 28. 6d. net. 

St. Mark (A.V.), 28. net. St. Luke (R.V.), 38. 6d. net. 

St. Luke (A.V.), 38. net. The Acts (R.V.), 48. net. 

The Acts, Vol. I (i.-xvi.), 28. net. By G. W. WADE, D.D., and 

The Acts, Vol. II (xiii.—xxviii.) . H. WADE, M.A. 
(A.V.), 28. net. 2 Samuel (R.V.), 3s. net. 


ARGER COMMENTARIES (Higher Certificate) 
By CHARLES KNApP, D.D. 


St. Mark (A.V.), 2s. 6d. net. St. Luke (A.V.), 48. net. 
By G. W. Wang, D.D., and J. H. WADE, M.A. 
2 Samuel (R.V.), 48. net. 
A.V. editions have important R.V. variations tn footnotes. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 Fleet Lane, E.C. 4. 


UNIVERSITY OF LAUSANNE 
(Switzerland) 


SUMMER VACATION COURSES 


French Language and Literature 
July 13—October 10 


FOUR INDEPENDENT SERIES OF THREE WEEKS EACH 


Lectures on Modern and Contemporary Writers, on 
History, Art, and Phonetics—Practica] and Phonetic 
Classes. Excursions. 


For particulars apply to SECRETARIAT de la faculté des 
Lettres, Lausanne. 


THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 


Holiday Course for Music Teachers 


will be held in MANCHESTER from 
July 27 to August 1 (inclusive), 
under the direction of Miss HILDA COLLENS, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 
An informal Reception will be held at 3.30 p.m. on July 27, after which there 
will be tea and an Opening Address entitled : 
‘** MUSIC AND THE MODERN CHILD ” 
b id 


y 
Dr. WALTER CARROLL 
LECTURERS : 
Mr. STEWART MACPHERSON, F.R.A.M. 
Five Lecture-Recitals upon Cameos of Musical History. Three Lectures upo n 
Musicianship in Teacher and Pupil. 
Mr. ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 
Three Lectures upon Choral and Orchestral Conducting. 
Mr. FREDERICK MOORE, F.R.A.M. 
Two Demonstration-Lectures upon Pianoforte Teaching. 
Small Classes in Ẹlementary Pianoforte Teaching may be arranged, if a sufficient 
number of members so desire, conducted by 
Miss HILDA COLLENS 
Syllabus and all further particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Miss IDA CARROLL, 260 Deansgate, Manchester. 


UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE 


HOLIDAY COURSES 


at BAGNÈRES-DE-BIGORRE, Hautes-Pyrénées 
July 1 to September 8, 1931 


Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced Courses. Phone- 
tics, Grammar, Literature, History, Geography, Conversation 
Classes, Commercial Course, Spanish Course, Translation. 


Higher Course for Teachers only or French masters abroad. 
Examinations and Certificates. 


Excursions in the Pyrénées. Half-Price Tickets. Special 
tickets at reduced prices—Paris-Bagnères—available to all, 
Apply for information to Director, Prof. MARCEL ROTHSCHILD. 
32 Place Marcadieu, Tarbes (Htes-Pyrénées). 
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VIIL—AN ENDOWED DAY SCHOOL WITH JUNIOR 
DEPARTMENT—HYMERS COLLEGE, HULL 


By W. V. Cavity, M.C., M.A. (Oriel College, Oxford), Head- 
master 


HOC COLLEGIVM QVOD ANIMO PROPOSVERAT CONDENDVM 
IOHANNES HYMERS S.T.P. INSIGNI ERGA FRATREM PIETATE 
AEDIFICANDVM CVRAVIT ROBERTVS HYMERS MDCCCXCIII. 


THES inscription over the main entrance to the College 
buildings briefly outlines the very interesting story 
of the foundation of the School in the year 1889. On the 
death of the Rev. John Hymers, D.D., Rector of Brandes- 
burton, East Yorks, and for some years Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, it was found that he had 
bequeathed the greater part of his fortune, amounting to 
nearly £200,000, for the foundation of a school in the town 
of Kingston-upon-Hull. The sentence in the will showing 
most clearly the intention of Dr. Hymers runs as follows : 
“ I give and bequeath all the residue of my real and personal 
estate and effects whatsoever and wheresoever to the Mayor 
and Corporation of the port of Kingston-upon-Hull, in the 
County of York, wherewith to found and endow a grammar 
school in their town on the model of the grammar schools 
at Birmingham and Dulwich for the training of intelligence 
in whatever social rank of life it may be found among the 
vast and varied population of the town and port of Hull.” 
Unfortunately Dr. Hymers made his own will without legal 
assistance, and only after his death was it discovered that 
the words “‘ found and endow ” violated the Statute of 
Mortmain, with the result that the whole of the property 


descended to the brother, Mr. Robert Hymers, and certain 
other relations of the deceased. It may be noted in passing 
that, in consequence of the publicity given to this case, the 
Statute of Mortmain was altered, but those who propose 
to leave money for educational purposes should never- 
theless still consult their legal advisers before making any 
testamentary dispositions. 

After some negotiations with the Corporation, Mr. Robert 
Hymers generously gave £50,000 to carry out, as far as 
possible, his brother’s great scheme. The College buildings 
were erected in extensive and beautiful grounds, formerly 
the Botanical Gardens of Hull, and were formally declared 
open on October 30, 1893, by the then Lord Chancellor of 
England. Since that date many additions have been made, 
while others are planned for this year, but it is to the 
brothers Hymers that we owe our name and chief endow- 
ment. 

Now, although in general the curriculum of one secondary 
school is—at any rate, on paper—very similar to that of 
any other, the details and emphasis often vary, and for all 
sorts of reasons, so that if we take a number of schools of 
apparently the same type, we find them differing in char- 
acter when theoretically they all ought to be of the same 
pattern and produce the same results. Dr. Hymers was a 
Cambridge mathematician, and either by accident or de- 
sign a wrangler was appointed as the first Headmaster of 
Hymers College, with the result that from the start there 
was a pronounced bias in favour of mathematical subjects. 
But just as in course of time the number of boys increased, 
and additions were made to the buildings, so other subjects 
have increased in number and importance with us, and 
begun to rival the successful treatment of mathematics. 

Boys from 8 to 11 are admitted into the Junior School, 
which acts as a Preparatory Department to the Senior 
School, into which, again, other admissions are made from 
Ir onwards. The boys in the lowest form have thirty 
periods during the week, some of thirty-five, others of thirty, 
minutes’ duration, while the rest of the Junior School have 
thirty-three, and the Senior School thirty-six, of forty-five 
or forty minutes. The junior boys have half holidays on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, and the seniors on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. This arrangement enables us 
to use our excellent grounds for games—which are com- 
pulsory—on four days a week instead of two. As the 
school was intended to be upon the model of certain 
grammar schools, the Foundation Scheme prescribed a 
Classical Side and a Modern Side, and the division is still 
maintained, starting in the fourths, so that the arrange- 
ment of classes above the six junior forms is as follows : 


MODERN CLASSICAL 
Higher Certificate and U.VI Modem Studies U.VI Cl. 
Scholarship Forms .. U.VI Sci. & Maths. .. 
L.VI Modem Studies L.VI Cl. 
L.VI Sci. & Maths. .. 
School Certificate Forms U.V. Modern .. s U.V. Cl. 
L.V. Modern .. zi L.V. CL 
Shell .. 
IVa. IVb. IVcl. 
U8a, U3b, U3c. 
L3a, I3b, L3c. 


Without remaining more than a year in any one form a 
slow boy, starting in a lower third and passing through shell, 
might take five years to reach a fifth form; the normal 
boy would avoid the shell and take four years, while the 
exceptionally quick boy, by passing over the fourths and 
of course the shell, might take only three years and be in a 
lower sixth at fifteen with ample time to prepare for any 
open scholarship. After a year in the lower fifth form a 
boy takes the London General School Certificate Examina- 
tion. If he passes with Matriculation exemption he moves 
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up into a lower sixth, but if he fails or gains the General 
School Certificate only, he moves in the normal way into 
the upper fifth and takes the examination again at the 
end of the following year, working meanwhile on a syllabus 
wider than is absolutely necessary for the examination. 
After two years in one or other of our three advanced 
courses—classics, modern studies, mathematics and science 
—a boy would take the Oxford and Cambridge Higher 
Certificate, and then work for an open scholarship or a 
local award. If, however, he could stay for only one year, 
he would find it possible to prepare for almost any ex- 
amination by a careful arrangement of his time-table and 
a judicious use of his private study periods. We are, of 
course, as much “ examination-ridden ”’ as any one else, 
and this year, owing to the demands of various scholarship- 
awarding bodies, we find that some of our sixth form will 
have to take the London Higher Certificate, others the 
N.U.J.B., H.C., and the remainder the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge H.C. As these examinations do not take place at 
the same time, the question of invigilation alone becomes 
very acute, while the difficulty of trying to cover the whole 
of the ground required by the different syllabuses is obvious. 
Starting in the lower thirds, a boy would find his mathe- 
matics, French, and Latin taken in sets, which are continued 
_ into the upper thirds (all boys do at least two years Latin). 
The fourths have sets for mathematics only, and so do the 
upper and lower fifths. French is now taken as a form 
subject, and Latin becomes one of a complicated group of 
alternatives which embraces the upper and lower fifths, 
shell, and the fourths, and is constituted on a basis of six 
periods a week as follows : 
MODERN 
6 German 
or 4 Latin & 2 Mechanics 
or 4 Art & 2 Mechanics 
or 4 Workshops & 2 Mechanics 
or 2 Art, 2 Workshops, & 
2 Mechanics 
The time allocations—with alternatives marked *—up to 
the sixths are as follows : 


CLASSICAL 
6 Greek 
or 6 German 


> 
3S 
eg 


Scripture 
English 
History z 
Geography .. 
Latin 
Mechanics 


French i 
Greek ‘German 
Mathematics 
Chemistry 


æ 


* 


+ 
¢ 


Commercial .. pa 
Physical Exercise .. 
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The average ages of the senior forms on entry are as 
follows : 


L3a, 11:8 L3b, 12:0 L3c, I2'I 
U3a, 12:7 U3b, 13:2 U3c, 134 
IVa, 13:10 IVcl., 13-11 IVb, 14°5 
LVm, I5:'1 LVcl., 15-1 

UVm, 16:3 UVcl., 15-11 

LVI, 16-1 UVI, 17:1 


In the advanced courses subjects are taken as follows: 


Main Subsidiary Not for 
Examination 
. | Greek, Latin, Anc. | Scrip. & Eng. Music 


Hist. 
Eng., French, Hist. 
Maths., Physics .. 
Chem., Physics .. 


Lat. or German .. 
Chem., Eng. 
Maths., Eng. 


Mus., Art, Scrip. 
Mus., Scrip., Ger. 
Mus., Scrip., Ger. 


From these tables it will be seen that the chief difficulties 
arise—(1) When a boy leaves the upper thirds and is to be 


placed in either a classical or a modern form; (2) When he 
has to decide whether to continue his Latin, start German, 
or take one of the other alternatives, or (on the classical 
side) to choose between Greek and German; (3) When he 
has passed his Matriculation Examination and has to 
decide which of the advanced courses he will take. For 
those boys who merely desire a School Certificate the 
matter is an easy one, because all boys in the fifths sit for 
the same examination, but for those who are going on to 
the universities, for those who wish to enter certain pro- 
fessions, and lastly—and worst of all—those who have no 
idea what they want to do in life, the choice between the 
various alternatives is of considerable moment. 

The School has been divided for all purposes into six 
houses, and there is a school championship system with 
points for all recognized games and athletics, and also for 
school work, certificates, scholarships, and O.T.C. activities. 
The houses can be made particularly useful in taking the 
responsibility for supervision, &c., on one day each of the 
week, and their rivalry can moreover be turned to good 
account when collections are taken for charitable objects, 
or when help is needed by charitable or other organizations. 

Out of school our activities are so manifold that we can 
scarcely fit them in the one with the other. We take 
especial pride in many things which are accomplished by 
voluntary effort : in our singing, particularly in our annual 
carol concert; in our O.T.C.; and in our dramatic work 
with its attendant applied art. Last term, for example, 
we produced for three nights Marlowe’s ‘‘ Dr. Faustus,” the 
costumes, illustrated programme, and scenery being de- 
signed and executed in our art room, and the electric lighting 
and stage effects being arranged and managed by boys who 
had certainly studied to some purpose their “ electricity 
and magnetism ” and “ heat, light, and sound”! More- 
over, we supplied a party of nearly a hundred boys— 
with appropriate costumes, banners, &c.—for the City 
Pageant commemorating the six hundredth anniversary of 
the granting of the first Royal Charter to the town of 
Kingston-upon-Hull. In such ways our artists and car- 
penters are enabled to do more than the time-table officially 
allows. Similarly our football, cricket, swimming, tennis, 
fives, and squash make up for the small amount of time 
devoted to the more formal physical training, though we 
manage to have a big physical drill display once a year, 
and a gym. competition for the third forms. We are lucky 
in having an excellent cinder track—five laps to the mile— 
with a hundred yards straight, long jump pit, &c., and 
this is put to very good use before the senior sports and 
the junior sports, which are run separately, the former m 
the Lent term and the latter in the Summer. 

We have considered the question of establishing a school 
troop of scouts, but find the following difficulties. If 
boys in our junior school became scouts, they would 
naturally wish to remain scouts on promotion to the senior 
school, but it would be very difficult to arrange times for 
parades, meetings, &c., which would be suitable to both 
schools. Moreover, the boy who was a good scout would 
probably be a most desirable O.T.C. cadet; he could 
scarcely become both, and it would hardly be fair to make 
him give up his scout work to join the O.T.C. Again, 45 
we are in a big city, where most parishes have a scout 
troop, we should only be hindering the attempts of the 
Churches to keep their young people together, and lastly, 
we should have little or nothing to offer our scouts to 40 
during the long school vacations, when their leaders, +? 
our masters, were away on their holidays, whereas other 
troops might well carry on their work almost all the year 
round. As, therefore, our O.T.C. contingent is already 
established and doing work which we believe to be of very 
great value to the individuals as well as to the community, 
we have left the question of scouts in abeyance, but subject 
to reconsideration from time to time. l 

One of our societies, in addition to the activities indicated 
by its name—the Field Club—arranges visits to varous 
business premises and factories in the neighbourhood, 50 
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that boys may be acquainted with what is going on around 
them, and also may be aided by the information thus 
acquired to make up their minds as to their future careers. 
For this latter purpose also, prominent old boys and other 
professional and business men lecture to the senior boys 
or write articles for the school magazine on subjects in 
which they are expert, and which are of general or par- 
ticular interest. 

To assist boys to overcome their natural shyness, and 
make them more articulate, as well as to widen their 
acquaintance with good literature, we have a play reading 
society, with membership restricted to masters and the 
sixths, though visitors from the fifths may be invited. We 
meet regularly in the Winter terms and have tea in the 
school dining-hall before adjourning to the library for the 
readings, which are arranged by members of the com- 
mittee in turn, who try to see that as many people as 
possible read during each session, and choose plays that 
will not normally be studied in School. The work in the 
Junior School needs little special comment; it includes 
some Latin and French, and forms a suitable preparation 
for what is wanted for the senior school. The subject 
of nature study is made very interesting in the form room 
by the use of a cinematograph apparatus and an ever- 
increasing stock of botanical and zoological films, while out 
of doors we are lucky in having a large area of ground 
covered with trees, bushes, and various forms of plant life. 
This area is out of bounds except for conducted classes, 
and consequently acts also as a kind of bird sanctuary. 

The recent foundation of a University College in this 
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City cannot fail to have some influence on our work, as it 
obviously provides us with another outlet for our senior 
boys. As the College, in addition to its other activities, is 
making a speciality of its course in economics, we have 
now started this subject in the fourth classical form as 
an alternative to science, and propose to continue it in 
lower fifth classical next year, and into upper fifth classical 
in the following year, by which time the standard of the 
School Certificate paper in economics should be reached. 
This may prove very helpful to those about to enter the 
industrial life of this big city. 

In the lower fifths we study particularly the history and 
geography of Hull and district, and have special papers in 
these subjects in the School Certificate examination, while 
in the upper fifths we have our own—very wide—syllabus 
of English, on which also a special paper is set. With 
regard to the work done in other subjects—some of which 
are, of course, more successfully dealt with than others— 
nothing need be said, as it seems to be in accordance with 
commonly accepted practice. With more room and more 
staff we could no doubt have further sub-divisions, but we 
find our curriculum reasonably adequate, not only for those 
who are going on to places of higher education, but also 
for those who wish to enter professions or business, in 
which the Matriculation standard seems to be expected as 
a minimum by employers. 

Finally, if we are asked to state briefly our aim, it could 
probably be best described, without the use of newly 
invented or high-sounding terms, as an attempt to get 
the most into our boys and the best out of them. 


Aims of School Biology * 


URING the past few years there has been a marked 
change in the general attitude towards biology. 
There has been a marked swing of educated public opinion 
in favour of biology in general ; it is realized that not enough 
biology is being taught in our schools ; and there has been 
a sudden change in favour of modern general biology as 
against the separate specialized disciplines of traditional 
zoology and botany. Nowadays, through the recent study 
of heredity and development, evolution, and comparative 
physiology, the whole subject is being linked up into one 
unified science ; so that the principles of biology can be 
taught in a way that was impossible thirty years ago, but 
which has been possible for some time in physics or 
chemistry. 

At the moment, there are two important points to be 
borne in mind. The first one is to make biology not merely 
a technical subject but a cultural subject in education 
—part of a general education ; and the second one (which is 
really a part of the first) is not to teach biology in schools 
as if all the pupils were going on to the university to become 
specialists in advanced biology. This latter practice is 
probably largely due to the exigencies of scholarship and 
other examinations ; it is none the less pernicious. But it 
is the first point that I should really like to emphasize ; 
with very few exceptions we do not as yet teach biology 
as we teach English or history—because of its intrinsic 
interest and because we think that every educated man 
should know something about it. Too often it is taught 
purely as a preparation for some specialized career—like 
medicine, or agriculture, or forestry—or as a technical 
subject which people have to learn in a technical way 
because they are going to teach it again in a technical way 
to those who are going to learn it in the same technical way 
in the next generation, thus creating a vicious circle. 

Indeed, it is true to say that because we teach not only 
biology but also science in general as if it were rather a 
specialized subject, we fail to secure the interest of many 
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of the boys and girls we most want to attract—the boys 
and girls with vivid imaginations. We fail to get hold of 
a sufficient proportion of the pupils who in course of time 
may become our administrators, our rulers, our politicians ; 
and this in spite of the fact that we all know perfectly well 
that if it were not for science our civilization would actually 
collapse. One of the ironies is this: that science is getting 
so elaborate in many ways that it is very difficult for 
average people, without some specialized preparation, 
to understand it at all. The only way to remedy this is 
by getting hold of the boys and girls in our schools and 
getting the ground-work done when they: are young. 

A biological background should be part of the general 
thought of any civilized community. Biology is not really 
specialized or remote either in its origins or in its appli- 
cations. It is not specialized in its origins; it grows so 
naturally out of familiar facts ; it grows out of the Nature 
that is around us—trees, crops, birds, insects ; 1t grows out 
of the everyday physiology of our domestic animals and our 
own bodies ; it grows out of the phenomena of health and 
disease, which are all round us every day. 

It is not specialized or remote in its applications. It has 
obvious applications to political questions—not to the 
political questions of the moment but to big political 
questions like population and eugenics ; to general questions 
like personal and public health; to sex problems; to 
imperial problems like tropical agriculture; and to one’s 
whole comprehension of other sciences such as psychology 
or anthropology. Biological teaching has also all sorts of 
incidental advantages. One minor one, but none the less 
important, is that in the ordinary routine of biological 
teaching the subject of sex can be introduced quite naturally 
without any trouble or false modesty, as part of a general 
scientific course, without having recourse to special 
“ sex-instruction.”’ 

Biological teaching in the schools has certain obvious 
merits, because throughout it can harness in the service - 
of education certain tendencies and traits which almost 
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every pupil possesses; if they do not have one they 
will have another. It can harness the very common 
though not universal love of collecting. It can harness the 
love of Nature, the love of beautiful or queer and striking 
animals and plants. It can harness the almost universal 
interest which growing human beings have in their own 
bodies and the way they work. If biology is taught in the 
right way, the driving force of the pupils’ interest is largely 
prepared already by these natural interests. Then, of 
course, once the pupils have been set going, biology, using 
it in the broadest sense of the word, can be used to promote 
a number of very desirable things and qualities. It ob- 
viously can be made to promote accurate observation. It 
can be made to help with drawing. Different types of 
drawing can be made to enter the service of biological 
teaching; severely accurate drawings may be demanded 
of a flower or an animal; or artistic drawings; or dia- 
grammatic drawings to serve a scientific purpose. 

Then biology stimulates the imagination ; it leads up to 
broad generalizations and into strange and exciting realms 
of knowledge. Later, when it is being taught scientifically, 
important generalizations of various kinds may be used to 
illustrate the various processes of scientific thought. For 
example, the belief in evolution is an induction depending 
on an enormous quantity of facts from which is built up 
our belief in the theory of evolution. But our chief theory 
as to the method of evolution—namely, Darwin’s theory of 
natural selection—is a deduction from general principles. 
When, again, the study of heredity is reached, there is no 
more rigorously accurate subject than that of Mendel’s 
laws. It introduces the pupil to rigorous analysis on quan- 
titative lines and makes him realize the meaning of the 
statistical value of numbers. Plant physiology again—there 
the subject goes down to the scientific bedrock of simple 
experimentation in very obvious form—and in outdoor 
Nature work, it is perhaps more easy than in any other 
subject to point out the way in which everything is inter- 
related with everything else, and to show the complex 
web of life in which one thread cannot be pulled without 
involving many others. 

There are three fairly obvious stages which should be 
distinguished in regard to science teaching in general and 
biological teaching in particular. The first may be called 
the stage of Nature study, pure and simple—that is to 
say, where no attempt is made to inculcate scientific prin- 
ciples, to make children understand general laws, or to 
establish abstract generalizations, because their minds are 
not really advanced enough to grasp them. Until they get 
to a certain age they are not interested enough in anything 
abstract; they are more interested in concrete things. 
As regards Nature study, it is most important that all the 
aspects of natural phenomena should be represented—not 
merely the study of plants and animals, but also other 
subjects, such as physical geography, the seasons, and the 
weather, and the sun, moon, and stars. 

Then there should be a second stage for introducing pupils 
to the beginning of their acquaintance with scientific 
principles. It is important that there should be no gap of 
time in school-life between the first stage and the second. 
Various schemes suffer from the shortcoming that here and 
there in the pupil’s educational progress there is a gap of 
one, two, or three years in the study of some broad subject. 
That surely is wrong, on any theory of education. Now in 
this elementary stage of science pupils are being introduced 
by scientific experiments to the idea that scientific laws 
exist. It is in that stage, that a general science course is 
most desirable. Physics and chemistry without biology 
seem to me just as bad as biology without physics or 
chemistry. Each is bad because one-sided. If physics and 
chemistry are the foundations of science, and the more 
accurate side of science, at any rate there are certain 
generalizations which emerge from biology which do not 
appear at allin physics and chemistry ; the most important 
of these being the theory of evolution. It is very important, 
too, to remember that if only physics and chemistry and the 


humanistic subjects are taught, there is no educational 
bridge between them. It is the phenomena of life which 
bridge the gap (which at the moment is a large and 
regrettable one) between the narrow physico-chemical 
aspect of things, from which most of our scientific general- 
izations have arisen, and the purely humanistic side of 
things—history, literature, art, &c. By following up the 
phenomena of life from their beginnings to the higher forms 
of animals, a bridge is seen to exist between inert matter 
and sentient man. This is very important, because, if 
science is to be taught as a cultural subject, the humanities 
must be brought in close relation with science (as well as 
vice versa), so that the children may realize that there is a 
scientific side to human life also. 

To pass from such generalities to details, what is wanted 
is some sort of course in general science, at least half of 
which should be biological. Simple experiments may be 
done on plant physiology ; the life-cycles of plants and the 
life-cycles of some lower animals may be studied, so that 
the idea of the laws of reproduction are conveyed. Natural 
history may be developed in a more scientific way than 
at an earlier stage, and the idea of the cycle of energy in 
nature may be brought out as well as the close inter- 
relation between an organism and its environment, be- 
tween an organism and other organisms which touch its 
life. Pupils can begin to study the behaviour of animals; 
and to make a list of birds, flowers, vegetation, and so 
forth, found in the neighbourhood. A certain amount 
of microscopic work may be introduced to stimulate the 
child’s imagination. The microscope to the child of 13, 
14, Or I5 is a real revelation, showing him that there are 
completely unsuspected worlds of life all round him. The 
elementary physiology of the human body may be studied ; 
and, a very important aspect which is too often neglected, 
history and science may be linked up by telling of the lives 
of great scientists and what their contributions were to 
science and human welfare. One can also introduce at this 
stage something about applied biology—something about 
the value for our civilization of the discoveries which biology 
has made, such as those of bacteriology, antisepsis, fertiliza- 
tion of the ground by chemical manures, the control of 
disease, and so forth. 

The third stage, which relates mainly to the later secondary 
school period, would be a quite definitely scientific stage, 
and there, inevitably, through the exigencies of teaching, 
it is necessary to specialize and teach science more as 
separate ‘subjects ° and less as an inter-related whole. 
Until this stage is reached little need be said about big and 
rather difficult theories like the theory of evolution or the 
cell-theory, or any detailed discussion of heredity. 

The history of science is important because it is the 
easiest bridge between the humanistic side of education 
and the purely scientific side ; and it is important for the 
scientist himself or for any one who is trying to learn any- 
thing about science, because it does help him to realize 
what he does not always realize after certain types ° 
science course—namely, that science is not fixed, not 2 
sort of gospel which happens to be now completely published 
to the world in this year 1931, but is always growing, an 
that a great many of our scientific ideas to-day will look 
just as out-of-date to our descendants a hundred years hence, 
as, for example, the theory of phlogiston does to modern 
chemistry. Science is not a fixed body of knowledge; it 
not just a body of facts; it is a body of knowledge which 
is always growing, and it is a body of ideas which is always 
changing. We have justification for the belief that 1t 
changes towards a greater degree of completeness and 4 
greater approximation to truth. The scientifically-minded 
man must not have preconceived notions and must be ready 
to change his mind. He does not always like doing s0; but 
if he does not do it, he will soon find that some one else 
has done so for him, and that his ideas are out of date. 

Then comes the question of the methods of teaching. 
One wants to get away from the idea that science is d 
and from the idea that it is formal For those ideas very 
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many textbooks are to blame. Scientific knowledge suit- 
able for advanced students is boiled down; and when all 
the meat is off the skeleton it is served up for the schools. 
But that really is not science ; it is a skeleton of one aspect 
of science only. What one wants for schools are books 
that are written for the boy or girl who is not going on to 
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the university and will want to get some sort of idea of 
what science means before he or she leaves school. The 
lack of such books is a very real difficulty at the moment. 
However, none of these difficulties are insuperable. If once 
the idea of biology as a general cultural subject forces its 
way to general acceptance, the rest will follow. 


The Teaching of Modern Languages and the School Certificate Examination* 
VI.—THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE YEAR 


By SypNEY W. WELLS, B.A., Senior German Master, Minchenden School, N. 14 


II.—- GRAMMAR AND PROSE COMPOSITION 


I am often amazed at the fact that some of the fourth 
forms, and even fifth forms, that have come into my 
hands have displayed a gross ignorance of simple gram- 
matical forms, even (I had almost said especially) when 
gerund-grinding methods have been in force. I have come 
to the conclusion, by careful analysis of their past history, 
that this weakness is due to overloading in the beginnings. 
A well-known course, widely used, and which I have had 
the misfortune to use myself, is so crammed with stuff in the 
first two years, that in order to get through it most of it 
has to be bolted, and indigestion and malnutrition are the 
result. Vocabulary, exercises, grammar, are all forced 
on the unfortunate beginner in such quantities that it is a 
physical impossibility to grasp even half of it. The agree- 
ment of the participle and the use of the subjunctive are 
given early in the second year. It is surely an extravagance 
of optimism to attempt to get English boys and girls in 
their second year to do what the average French boy or 
girl of 15 or 16, with their enormous advantage, cannot 
always do. Most of the other grammar, pronouns, adjec- 
tives, verbs, even the most irregular, are forced in, and the 
reading-matter is long-winded and boring, simply in order 
that every word that the author could think of as possibly 
bearing on the subject has had to be dragged in somehow. 
It is the old fallacy : chi troppo abbraccia nulla stringe. 

My view is that the grammar in the first two years 
should be strictly limited, and when I say that I mean it: 
the other stuff should be kept out of sight. The third and 
fourth years are what I call the grammar years—when 
the pupil has developed his ear and his tongue and possesses 
some Sprachgefühl on which to work. The fifth, or School 
Certificate, year should be reserved for the final polish, 
the learning of the finer and more complicated points of 
the subjunctive, the committing to memory of infinitives 
and adjectives, followed by particular prepositions, the com- 
pletion of irregular verbs, a goodly sprinkling of idioms, 
and so forth. I do not think we should bother at this stage 
with difficulties of an advanced nature: if we can get the 
ordinary everyday mechanism fairly understood, we may 
well congratulate ourselves. 

I always aim at a double revision of the grammar already 
learnt, with such other points as those just mentioned, 
during this final year. The final revision calls for very little 
effort in most cases. For the purposes of the School 
Certificate, Mr. Poole’s “Grammaire Francaise Elémen- 
taire” (Murray) is ample; or a little fuller, but not quite 
so clear, is Prof. Berthou’s ‘“‘Grammaire Française ” 
(Dent). The latter’s presentation of the subjunctive is, 
however, in my view, a little confused. 

I have included prose composition under this heading 
because I consider it the chief medium for driving home 
certain grammatical difficulties, and I would lay stress 
upon the various best sentences, classified or miscellaneous, 
to be found in a number of the works published on prose 
composition. I find a very useful exercise, especially for 
those preparing for the Oxford, Cambridge, or Joint Board 
examinations, is provided by the test sentences given in 
the collection of Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
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School Certificate modern language papers published by 
the University of Cambridge Press. When I had charge 
of French I reserved prose composition for the fifth year. 
During this year, the pupils went through the sentences 
in these papers several times individually, and I hammered 
them home repeatedly in class. A number of passages -of 
continuous prose were also gone through, one each week, 
from Ritchie & Moore’s “ Junior Prose Composition in 
French.” The fifth form had five periods class-work and 
three home-work. Of these, we devoted two to reading 
and conversation, one to dictation, one to going through the 
grammar sentences, and one to preparing or going through 
the essay (practically a conversation lesson). In addition, 
I managed to work into these the presentation of new 
grammar for home learning, little grammar tests, and 
criticism of the English renderings of French verse or 
prose. The results more than justified the method. The 
boys did one free composition per week, one théme or 
version, and one set of test sentences, and kept their 
corrections up to date. We corrected the sentences together 
in class, but I never gave fair copies, always making each 
pupil work out his own difficulties for himself. Moreover, 
certain pupils have particular weaknesses, with which 
they should learn to grapple on their own; it would be 
practically impossible to deal with individual difficulties as 
a class exercise, and the problem is not solved by giving 
the pupils the answer-book to commit to memory. It is 
a good practice to have the class grammar at hand when 
marking exercises, and to make marginal notes referring 
to the more important paragraphs in the grammar, where 
the pupil can find an answer to his diffculty. By constant 
practice, one can do this with very little reference, and the 
extra effort required by the pupil in looking up the para- 
graphs (in many cases, the repetition of a marginal note 
is sufficient to prompt the pupil’s memory) is repaid by 
the added self-reliance, the habit of checking up, and a 
consciousness of the importance of accuracy. 

When I was learning method at the university, I disagreed 
with a lecturer who maintained that one must distinguish 
between essential mistakes and subsidiary or incidental 
mistakes, e.g. spelling or grammar mistakes in other parts 
of the sentence dealing with, say, pronoun-objects. The 
lecturer’s point of view was that the chief matter on which 
the pupil was to concentrate for the moment was the 
principle of the pronoun-object: if the pupil got that right 
or wrong was all that mattered, and it was only side-tracking 
the issue to point out other mistakes in the sentence. My 
view then was that to condone an error was to give it an 
official recognition, and thereby to form a subconscious 
habit. To check the same error later would be to create 
a suspicion or sense of aggrievement in the mind of the 
pupil. The same lecturer taught us that we never forget ; 
everything is registered in the mind whether we can 
always consciously recall it or not. Therefore, in my view, 
it was better to store up accuracy instead of error. Subse- 
quent experience has confirmed me in that view. The 
teacher should exercise the most vigilant and scrupulous 
care in the matter of correction. Even if the pupil never 
has the opportunity of using his linguistic knowledge in 
later life, the habit of careful checking and accuracy is 
one that will always serve him well. 
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A prose composition should be up to date: most of 
the compositions already on the market are sadly out of 
touch with modern life and needs. It should not deal 
largely with the doings of Theseus, Ajax, and other ancient 
worthies ; yet there is also no need to deal entirely with 
the life and history of France or Germany. It should be 
catholic in its subject-matter, with such things as the flight 
of the Graf Zeppelin round the world side by side with 
such things as the slave-trade of Abyssinia and the audacity 
of Oliver Twist. As a good corrective against ‘‘ papierner 
Stil” an important section should be devoted to re- 
translation based on a literary model in the manner of 
that excellent little work in Italian, Prof. Grondgent’s 
“ Italian Composition ” (Heath). The work should be 
graduated and nowhere out of the pupil’s depth. I have 
on my shelves well-known prose compositions where the 
method of grading has been primitive: at the beginning 
four lines of subject-matter to about eight lines of notes, 
all of them necessary ! 


III.—READING, CONVERSATION, TRANSLATION, 
DICTATION 


I propose to deal very shortly with this section. What I 
said in my article on the middle school holds good here. 
I do not think that at this stage much can be done in the 
way of teaching literary criticism. A good book of prose 
and verse “ unseens ” (curious term!) is sufficient for 
accustoming the pupils to variety of style if one of either 
is given weekly; but its literary value is negligible. A 
book of extracts for literary purposes always appears bad 
to me: it is practically impossible for a scholar of some 
erudition to judge on a mere extract; how much more so 
for a beginner! Three term-readers should be gone through 
in the final year, one a collection of good short stories by 
various authors, like Heath’s ‘‘ Contes de la France Con- 
temporaire ”’ or “ Modern German Short Stories ’’ (Oxford 
University Press) ; the second a prose work like “ Eugénie 
Grandet ” or ‘‘ Le Roi des Montagues,”’ “ Das Königliche 
Geschion ” or (for girls) Zobeltilz’s “ Der Backfischkashen ” 
(Arnold), and the third a play like “ Le Barbier de Séville,” 
or ‘‘ Die Journalisten.” or ‘‘ Minna von Barnhelm.” 

With all due deference to those who would teach this 
year with a literary bias, I maintain that we cannot do 
more than what I have already indicated, together with a 
few notes on the authors read and their period, which should 
be modern, and a bird’s-eye view of the history of French 
or German literature in barest outline, merely to follow 
movements. The time is not yet ripe for more detailed 
literary criticism. Prosody I should rule out of the question 
altogether, in spite of the fact that Prof. Breul was dis- 
gusted when he found a class ignorant of the metre of 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Wilhelm Tell.” The universities must do their 
own work themselves, or the school in a post-Certificate 
year; but I have known candidates go to the university 
with notions of prosody and some idea of “ Le Cid,” 
together with a vile accent and a total inability to write a 
decent essay. Ninety-seven per cent of our pupils do 
not go to the university. It is absurd to attempt to culti- 
vate an interest in style and literature before one has a 
working knowledge of the language. 

Private reading should be encouraged. Every school 
should possess a modern language lending library, and 
all modern language stock and library books should be 
in the charge of the modern language master, not that of 
the history mistress or the chemistry master. A fifth-year 
pupil should read at least three works on his own initiative. 
A list of pupils with books read posted up might prove an 
incentive, and an essay or short résumé should control the 
reading. 

Reading in class should be the main basis of conversation. 
Translation of a sentence or word here and there should be 
enough control of the preparation, the rest of the time should 
be spent on questions and answers on the text. The questions 
should not only come from the teacher, but also from the 
pupils. The reader should be divided into sections to 


be prepared by different individuals or sections of the 
class, who will be held responsible for definitions of words 
or explanation of difficulties. Otherwise the thing will 
not be got through, and rapidity is essential to successful 
and enjoyable reading. 

A dictation should be given weekly and should come from 
a newspaper or a periodical. A fairly easy poem is also 
a good exercise. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
I. FREE COMPOSITION 
French 


HeEpccock, F., and Lucuet, H.: A Matriculation French 
Free Composition (Bell, 3s. 6d.). 

Mitts, H. B., and Mitts, C. E.: 
French (Nelson, 2s.). 

Hayes, L. M.: La Composition Libre (Harrap, 2s.). 

WANSTALL, H. J. B.: A Textbook of Free Composition tn 
French (Harrap, ts. 6d.). 
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GRACE, S. W.: The Certificate French Free Composition 
Book (Mills & Boon, Pupils’ Book, 1s. 6d. ; Teachers’ 
Edition, 2s. 6d.). 

Baron, R. R. N.: Exercises in French Free Composition 
(Mills & Boon, 2s. 6d.). 


Free Composition in 


German 


Hayes, L. M.: German Free Composition (Dent, 2s. 6d.). 
WELLS, SYDNEY W.: Ein Deutsches Aufsatzbuch (Harrap, 


2s. 6d.). 
Witson, F. W.: Free Composition in German (Arnold, 
Is. 6d.). 
Spanish 
ALLISON PEERS, E.: Spanish Free Composition (Harrap, 
2s.). 
2. GRAMMAR 
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WaLL, A. H.: Concise French Grammar (Oxford University 
Press, 3s.). 


SONNENSCHEIN, E. A.: A New French Grammar (Oxford 
University Press, 3s. 6d.). 

FLorRIAN, A. R.: Grammar of Modern French (Rivington, 
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FRASER, SQUARE, and CoLEMAN : Heath's Practical French 
Grammar (Harrap, 5s.). 

FRASER and SQUARE: Heath’s Practical French Grammar 
(Harrap, 4s. 6d.). 

BELL, C. W.: Essentials of French Grammar (Harrap, 
2s. 6d. A companion volume is also published : 
Intermediate Exercises, 1S.). 

STONE BrucE, Mary: Grammaire Française (Harrap, 
38. 6d.). 

Mansion, J. E.: A Grammar of Present-Day French 
(Harrap, Without Exercises, 3s. 6d. With Exercises, 
4s. 6d.). 

BERTHON, H. E.: Grammaire Francaise (Dent, 2s. 6d.). 

BERTHON, H. E.: French Grammar, an English Version 
of the above (Dent, 2s. 6d.). 

RENAULT, E. : Petite Grammaire Francaise (Arnold, 2s. 6d.). 

CEPPI, M., and DESHUMBERT; Grammaire Française 
Moderne (Bell, 3s. 6d.). 

PooLe, W. MANSFIELD: 
taire (Murray, 3s.). 

FASNACHT, G. EUGENE: 
(Macmillan, 3s.). 

SIEPMANN, O.: A Short French Grammar (Macmillan, 3s.). 

KIRKMAN, F. B.: Grammaire Frangaise (Black, 3s. 6d.). 

MASSARD and Durno: A French Grammar (Rivington, 
4s.). A French Exercise Book for the above is also 
published at 3s. 
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7 NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
ENGLISH PEOPLE OF THE PAST 


An Introduction to Social History 
By M. J. WHICHER, B.A., and R. J. MITCHELL, M.A., B.Litt. 
With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. From Roman Times to A.D. 1399. Vol. II. 1399 to 1603. Vol. III. 1603 to 1832. 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE THE DEVELOPMENT OF ECONOMIC 
By C. S. S. HIGHAM, M.A. DOCTRINE 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. With An Introductory Survey. 
additional Chapters to 1931. By ALEXANDER GRAY, M.A. 
With 15 Maps. 5s. With facsimile Diagram. 5s. 


THE GOOD CITIZEN 


An Introduction to Civics. 
By C. S. S. HIGHAM, M.A. With Illustrations and Maps. 2s. 6d. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND NEWEST EUROPE 
Being a Short History of English Politics and Society By MARTIN MacLAUGHLIN 
from the Revolution to Waterloo (1688-1815). With Maps. 6s. net. 


By SIMON MACCOBY, M.A. A study in which the chief political movements of 
With 14 Maps. 7s. 6d. net. Modern Europe are stressed and clearly outlined. 


ENGLAND IN Br a MEDIEVAL TIMES 
O 


By ROBERT M. RAYNER, B.A. 
With 11 Maps, including a new Map of Medieval London. 4s. 6d. 
Other Books by the same Author. 


ENGLAND IN TUDOR AND STUART TIMES, ENGLAND IN MODERN TIMES, 
1485-1714 | 1714-1902 
With Maps. 4s. 6d. With Maps. 5s. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By D. W. ROBERTS, B.Sc. (Econ.) 
With 9 Maps and a Graph. 4s. 


A FINANCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL FRENCH ENGLISH PAPERS FOR PREPARATION OR 
READER HOMEWORK 
Edited by L. R. GLEED, B.A. 2s. 6d. By GUY BOAS, M.A. Is. 6d. 
«*, A Key is in preparation and will be ready shortly. 
en MAGNETISM SENIOR EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION AND 
For Intermediate and Higher School Certificate GRAMMAR 
Students. 
By S. G. STARLING, B.Sc., A.R.CSc., F.Inst.P. eee agg 
With Diagrams. 6s. [Ready shortly. i 
A GERMAN COURSE 
INTERMEDIATE MECHANICS By F. L. SACK and L. F. THOMPSON 
By D. HUMPHREY, B.A., B.Sc. Part I. A Practical Grammar of the German Language. 2s. 
With Diagrams. Part II. A Practical German Reader ; with Grammar, Notes, 
and Exercises. Probable ‘price 3s. (In the press. 
Part I. Dynamics. 10s. 6d. Complete in One Volume. Probable price 4s. 6d. 
Part II. Statics and Hydrostatics. 108. 6d. [In the press. 
THE UNIVERSITY GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES General Editor: L. DUDLEY STAMP, D.Sc., B.A. 
With Maps and Diagrams, 6s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


Being Part V of A REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 
For Higher Certificate and Intermediate Courses. By L. DUDLEY STAMP, D.Sc., B.A. 


Other Parts in this Series are: 


Part I. The Americas. With 157 Maps. 3s.6d. Part III. Australia and New Zealand. With 98 Maps. 3s. 
Part II. Africa. 3s. (In Preparation.) Part IV. Asia. With 140 Maps and Diagrams. 4s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 
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German 


Witson, A. E.: Outlines of German Grammar (Oxford 
University Press, 2s.). 

WELLS, SYDNEY W.: Einführung ins Deutsche, containing 
complete School Certificate classified grammar in 
simple German, with exercises (Harrap, 3s. 6d.). 

ATKINS, H. G.: A Skeleton German Grammar, with Exer- 
cises (Blackie, 3s.). 

TINDALL, S.: Das Deutsche Zeitwort in Bewegung (Riving- 
ton, 2s.). 

TINDALL, S.: Deutsches Exerzieren (Rivington, 5s.). 

SOMERVILLE, A. A., and ByrnE, L. S. R.: A Primer of 
German Grammar (Rivington, 2s.). 

CLARKE, G. H., and Murray, C. J.: A Grammar of the 
German Language (Cambridge University Press, 7s.). 

McLELian, F. R. H.: A School Grammar of Modern 
German (Cambridge University Press, 5s.). 

McLELLAN, F. R. H.: German Exercises (Cambridge 
University Press, 3s. 6d.). 

SIEPMANN, O.: A Public School German Primer (Mac- 
millan, 4s.). 

WILSON, F. W.: Arnold's Modern German Course (Arnold, 
38. 6d.). 

Bısuor, M. L., and McKiIntay, F.: Deutsche Grammatik 
(Harrap, 2s. 6d.). 

FRASER, W. H., and VAN DER SMISSEN, W. H.: Harrap’s 
Modern German Grammar (Harrap, 3s. 6d.). 

RIPMAN, W.: German Grammar and Word Formation 
(Dent, 2s.). 

WILLIAMS, J. D. Ertis: Deutsch (Bell, 3s. 6d.). 

CARDWELL, C. R.: A German Grammar, with Middle Index 
(Hachette, 3s.). 

Spanish 

SONIN Caso, B.: Elementary Spanish Grammar (Oxford 
University Press, 5s.). 

ALLISON PEERS, E.: A Skeleton Spanish Grammar 
(Blackie, 3s. 6d.). 

Hitts, E. C., and Forp, J. D. M.: Heaths Practical 
Spanish (Harrap, 3s. 6d.). 

INGRAHAM, E. S.: A Brief Spanish Grammar (Harrap, 3s.). 

Ramsey, M. Montrose: A Spanish Grammar (Bell, 9s.). 

PRIETO, CARMEN: A New Spanish Grammar (Hachette, 
6s.). 


3. PROSE COMPOSITION 


French 


GoopRIDGE, G. W. F. R.: French Composition for Middle 
Forms (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.). 

GOODRIDGE, G. W. F. R.: A Senior French Composition 
(Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.). 

Moranp, M.: French Composition (Oxford University 
Press, 3s.). 

Jones, F. B., and Murpuy, P. L.: French Proses for Later 
Stages (Harrap, 2s. 3d.). 

RuDMOSE-Brown, T. B.: French Composition (Harrap, 3s.). 

FasNaAcHT, G. E.: French Composition, Part II (Mac- 
millan, 6s.). 

FLORIAN, A. R.: Introduction to French Prose Composition 
(Rivington, 3s.). 

MASSARD, F. V.: A French Composition Book according to 
the Direct Method (Rivington, 3s.). 

KRASSER, MARIE F., and Morrison, LINA: 
French Composition (Blackie, 1s. 6d.). 

SPENCER, R. A.: French Composition from French Models 
(Arnold, 2s. 6d.). 

HoLtME CAMERON, J.: 
(Arnold, 3s.). 

RitcuHiE, R. L. G., and Moore, J. M.: Junior Manual of 
French Composition (Cambridge University Press, 
s. 6d.). — 

Rie, R L. G., and Moore, J. M.: A Manual of French 
Composition (Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d.). 
BERTHON, H. E., and Onions, C. T.: Advanced French 

Composition (Macmillan, 4s.). 
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KASTNER, L. E., and Marks, J.: A New Course of French 
Composition, Book I (Dent, 3s. 6d.). 
BEARMAN, E.: Translation From and Into French (Dent, 


Is. 9d.). 

KASTNER, V.: Elements of French Composition (Hachette, 
3S.). 

LazARE, J.: Elementary French Composition (Hachette, 
23.) 


BLovET, PauL (“ Max O'RELL ”): Class Book of French 
Composition (Hachette, 3s.). 


German 


BuCHHEIM, E. S.: Prose Composition (Oxford University 
Press, 2s. 6d.). 

MUTSCHMANN, H.: Passages for Translation into German 
(Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d.). 

EuRKE, E.: Guide to Advanced German Prose Composition 
(a new Edition prepared by H. F. EGGELING and KARL 
WELHAGEN) (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.). 

Harris, C.: Selections for German Composition (Harrap, 
2s.). 

WELLS, SYDNEY W.: Book of Prose Composition in German 
(Harrap), in preparation. 

Hewitt, T. B.: Intermediate German Composition (Harrap, 
2s.). 

MEISSNER, A. L.: German Prose Composition (Hachette, 
38.). 

MIDGELEY, H.: 
(Dent, 2s. 3d.). 

Pore, P. R.: German Composition (Bell, 6s.). 

MoricuH, J.: German Composition (Rivington, 5s.). 

Ives, J. S.: German Composition from German Models 
(Arnold, 2s. 6d.). 

Witson, F. W.: A Second German Prose Composition 
(Arnold, 2s. 6d.). 

OswaLp, A.: A Practical German Composition (Blackie. 
2s. 6d.). 


Translation From and Into German 


Spanish 

ELDER, J. R.: Spanish Composition through Readinz 
(Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.). 

Remy, A.: Spanish Composition (Harrap, 1s. 9d.). 

Waxman, S. M. : Exercises in Spanish Composition (Harrap, 
Is. 6d.). 

ALLISON Bae E.: Extracts for Spanish Prose Compo- 
sition (Harrap, with Notes and Vocabulary, 2s. 6d.; 
without Vocabulary, 2s. 6d.). 

HOWARD, J. P.: Spanish Syntax and Composition (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 4s.). 


3. TRANSLATION AND UNSEENS 
French 


SPENCER, R. A.: Certificate French Unseens (Arnold, 
Is. gd.). 

OGER, V.: Graduated French Unseens (Arnold, Is.). 

PELLISSIER, E.: Senior French Unseens (Blackie, 2s.). 


LONGLAND, S. E.: Senior French Unseens (Rivington, 


rod.). 

BEARMAN, E.: Translations From and Into French (Dent, 
Is. gd.). 

LazarE, J.: Half-hours with Modern French Authors 


(Part II, with Vocabulary, Hachette, 3s.). 
LAZARE, J.: Unseen Passages (same as preceding without 
Vocabulary) (Hachette, 2s.). 
WANSTALL, H. J. B.: French Prose and Verse (Harrap, 15:)- 
SHRIVE, J. D.: A Second French Unseen Book (Mills & 
Boon, Is.). 
German 


EnRKE, E.: Passages from Unprepared Translation (Oxford 
University Press, 3s.). 
WANSTALL, H. J. B.: German Prose and Verse (Harrap, 
Is. 6d.). 
WEISS, fe Selections in Prose and Verse from German 
Authors of the Day, Part II (Hachette, 1s.). 
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Bell’s English Language 


and Literature Series 
SELECTED READINGS 


Attractively produced volumes, averaging 250 pages in length 


‘Tales of the 
Great War 


Selected by ERNEST RICHARDS, M.A., 
Head of the English Dept., Leeds Grammar 
School. 


A collection of representative extracts from War books, 
giving not only an accurate impression of the con- 
ditions of modern warfare, but providing also the 
clement of human interest which arises from 
following the adventures of individual characters. 


Scenes from 
Modern History 


by Great Imaginative Writers. Selected and 
annotated by HAROLD TEMPERLEY. 


The aim of this collection of tales and incidents is to 
reveal the treasures of foreign historical romance to 
English students. The principle of selection was to 
choose nothing which is not good literature as well as 
good history. 


i © 
The Detective 
d e e 
in Fiction 
Selected and edited, with an Introduction, by 
E. A. SEABORNE, M.A., University College 
School, London. 


Young people will read detective stories, and it is better 

to use this enthusiasm as an introduction to good 

writers than to alienate sympathy by deliberately 
avoiding the genre in school. This volume 
contains eight stories by well-known writers. 


The Scene 
of Action 


Compiled by A. A. LE M. SIMPSON, Head 
of the English Dept., Royal Grammar School, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

This is a thoroughly interesting selection of eye-witness 
accounts by participants or eye-witnesses of events and 
adventures in England or of Englishmen during the 
past four hundred years. 


Please write for detailed prospectus of the series 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
& COMPOSITION 


by A. M. WEBB, M.A. 


The object of this book is, first, to make the study of the English language more interesting and 
attractive to young students than it has been in the past, and, secondly, to help them in original 
composition. Explanations are as simple as possible. Exercises are numerous, and are 
designed to test the pupil’s intelligent application of the rules, as well as to give plenty of practice 
in composition. Each of the two parts provides about a year’s work. 


In ‘Two Parts. 2s. 3d. each. 


New (1931) English Catalogue free on request 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. PORTUGAL STREET LONDON, W.C. 2 
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G. BELL & SONS 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 


by W. LITTLER, B.A., B.Sc. 


On the same general lines as the author’s widely-used Junior Chemistry, but the work is extended 
to meet the requirements of the usual School Certificate or Matriculation Examination. The 
human side of the subject has been emphasized throughout—biographical references, industrial 
developments, &c. 


MAGNETISM & ELECTRICITY 


by E. NIGHTINGALE, M.Sc. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 


The same plan is followed as in Mr. Nightingale’s Heat, Light and Sound (already in its seventh 
edition) and his Hydrostatics and Mechanics (fourth edition). “ Quite up to the standard set by them, 


Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 


and that should be sufficient recommendation for any one.” —THE A.M.A. 


A JUNIOR ARITHMETIC 


by R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. 


A preliminary course for pupils whose previous experience extends no further than an acquaintance 
with the multiplication tables. Drill exercises are inserted whenever a new operation is introduced. 
The wording of the questions has been kept in a simple form, and the type is very clear. 


SIMPLIFIED GEOMETRY | 


by C. V. DURELL, M.A., and C. O. TUCKEY, M.A. 


Complete, 4s. Also in 3 parts, 1s. 6d. each. 


2s.; or with answers, 2s. 6d. 


This book covers informally the range of plane geometry up to School Certificate standard. Part I 
is a complete commentary on a box of instruments. Part II contains a systematic development of 
geometrical properties on informal lines. In Part III rather more emphasis is laid on the presentation 
of formal proofs and standard constructions. 


Shorter Geometry 


by C. V. DURELL 
Price 3s. 


A new book intended for use in schools 
where it is of primary importance to cover the 
ground up to School Certificate standard as 
rapidly as possible. 


Stage ‘A’ Trigonometry 
by C. V. DURELL 
Price 1s. 6d. With 4-figure tables, 1s. gd. 


A short and easy course of numerical trigono- 
metry suitable for junior and middle forms. It 
includes the general solution of triangles and 
circular measure. 


Fuller details of the above in the 1931 Mathematics and Science Catalogues, free on request 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


PORTUGAL STREET 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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G. BELL & SONS 


MANUAL OF FRENCH PRACTICE 


by FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, D. és L. 2s. 6d. 


This manual provides work in Comprehension of fairly difficult French texts, in Reproduction of and 
Conversation on the matter they contain, in Invention and Free Composition on subjects similar to those 
contained in the précis, and in Translation from English into French. 


MODERN FRENCH COURSE 


by MARC CEPPI 
Illustrated. Vol. I, 2s. Vol. II, 2s. 4d. Vol. III, 2s. 4d. Vol. IV in the press. 


Intended chiefly for pupils whose school training in French is likely to commence at the age of 11 
or 12 and to finish at 15 or 16. It is thoroughly characteristic of its author, and shows fully that 
insight into children’s minds for which Mr. Ceppi is so well known. 


NEW FRENCH READERS 


Messrs. Bell are issuing a number of attractive new Readers, among which are: 


Patachou, Petit Garcon. By TRISTAN DEREME. Edited, with vocabulary, by E. CASATI, 
L. ès L. Illustrated. 1s. 4d. 


Trente Petits Dialogues. By MARC CEPPI. With exercises and vocabulary. Illustrated. 18. 6d. 


Tales by Dumas. Tumo Serms. Edited, with questionnaire, exercises and vocabulary, by 
R. MANSFIELD, B.A. Illustrated. 1s. 3d. 


DAS NEUE DEUTSCHLAND 


by P. MEYER, Ph.D., Wyggeston School, Leicester, 


and G. NAUCK, Ph.D., Gymnasium Francisceum, Zerbst. 
With full vocabulary. Illustrated. About 3s. 


A third-year reader describing those aspects of post-war Germany which are of the greatest interest 
to English boys and girls. There are articles on German school life, sport and games, German 
aviation, the North German Lloyd, the new Weimar constitution, &c. 


Der Regenbogen Die Kapitalistinnen 
by HANS FRANCK und Zwei Andere Novellen 


This new volume in Bell’s Modern Language Texts by M. von EBNER-ESCHENBACH 


is edited by C. E. Stocxron, M.A., and contains These stories are suitable in style and language for 
some attractive historical stories which will make third-year students. They are edited, with questions, 
very suitable reading for School Certificate forms. exercises, &c., by C. E. Gates, Ph.D. 

About 3s. About 2s. 6d. 


Fuller details of the above will be found in the 1931 Modern Languages Catalogue, free on request 
G. BELL & SONS, LTD. :: PORTUGAL STREET :: LONDON, W.C.2 
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MIDGELY, H.: Translations From and Into German (Dent, 
2s. 3d.). 

BENNETT, E. K.: Passages from German Authors for 
Unseen Translation (Cambridge University Press, 5s.). 

FLoRIAN, A. R.: German Unseens (Rivington, 3s. 6d.). 

ETHERIDGE, W.G. : German Unseens (Prose only) (Blackie, 


2s.). 
ANTHOLOGIES OF VERSE 
French 
Bain, A. W.: French Poetry for Students (Macmillan, 
3s. 6d.). 


Du PonTeET, R. L. A.: Poèmes Choisis (Arnold, 2s. 6d.). 

RırcHie, R. L.G. : A Second Book of French Poetry (Nelson, 
2s.). 

SPENCER, F.: French Verse for Upper Forms (Cambridge 
University Press, 3s. 6d.). 

CEPPI, M.: A Book of French Verse (Bell, 1s. gd.). 

ForREST, G. M. : French Poetry (Dent, 1s. 9d.). 

RitcHiE, R. L. G., and Moore, J. M.: French Verse from 
Villon to Verlaine (Dent, 3s. 6d.). 


Headmistresses 


HE fifty-seventh meeting of the Headmistresses’ 
Conference took place on June 19 and 20 at Clifton 
High School. As the President was also our hostess, 
Miss Phillips opened proceedings by welcoming her 375 
fellow-headmistresses to Clifton. The session on Friday 
opened by a recapitulation of formal business. Miss de 
Zouche, the chairman of the Committee, moved the adoption 
of the annual report, pointing out the number of topics 
which were bound to recur. The review of the number of 
topics touched on in the report showed the range and 
versatility of the interests of the Association. 

Miss Stuart (Sherborne Girls’ School) spoke of the Primary 
School and the problems of discipline aroused by large 
classes. She discussed the passage from the elementary 
to the secondary school, and pointed out that the curriculum 
of the secondary school of necessity dominated that of the 
elementary. By several illuminating anecdotes Miss Stuart 
showed the impossibility of choosing, with any certainty, 
which children should proceed at the age of 11 years to the 
secondary school. The secondary school wants promise, 
not achievement, but at some stages ignorance disguises 
promise. The speaker pointed out the danger and difficulty 
of the barriers between secondary and elementary teachers, 
and described the isolation suffered by many cultured 
women who adopt elementary teaching as a career. 

Miss Bradley (Sutton Coldfield High School) spoke on 
Training Colleges. She emphasized the necessity of sending 
girls to college who were trained to read books with a view 
to extracting their gist. Girls should look on books as a 
stimulus to thought, not as a substitute for it. Miss Bradley 
pleaded for the teaching of good written and oral English 
in the middle school. It is by bad and inarticulate speech 
that class distinctions are perpetuated, and in the often 
difficult conditions of elementary schools, good articulation 
and voice production are essential for the avoidance of 
breakdown or strain. Elementary arithmetic, music, and 
art are more useful subjects for a girl going to a training 
college than advanced mathematics or phvsical science. In 
the elementary school she will teach chiefly arithmetic and 
English, and the only subject needed of a scientific nature 
is biology. Miss Bradley urged her hearers to choose care- 
fully for each girl the college which would best serve her 
particular needs. Teaching is a profession which demands 
adaptability and versatility. Girls should be encouraged 
to go as far from home as possible and so mix with those 
trained in different points of view. 

Miss Gwatkin (Streatham High School) outlined the his- 
tory of the First School Examination during the past 
twenty-one years. In 1910 we had a medley of examina- 
tions of varying standard. Out of this grew the scheme of 
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LAZARE, J.: Gems of Modern French Poetry (Hachette, 2s.). 

GLEED, L. R., and Baswitz, J.: Modern French Verse 
(Harrap, 3s.). 

DANIELS, W. M., and Travers, R.: Poèmes et Chants de 
France (Harrap, ts. 9d.). 
RupMosE-Brown, T. B.: A Book of French Verse from 
Hugo to Larband (Oxford University Press, 2s.). 
German 
FIEDLER, H. G.: A Book of German Verse for Schools 
from Luther to Liliencron (a School Edition of the 
Oxford Book of German Verse) (Oxford University 
Press, 4s. 6d.). 

CHALMERS, W. P.: Deutsche Gedichte zum Answendiglernen 
(Harrap, 2s.). 


Bern, M.: The German Lyric since Goethe (Hachette, 
7s. 6d.). 

Bain, A. W.: German Poetry for Students (Macmillan, 
3s. 6d.). 

RipMAN, W.: A First German Book of German Poetry 


(Dent, 1s. 6d.). 


in Conference 


two examinations—the First and the Second School 
Examinations. The Matriculation, in the case alone of 
the University of London, persisted as an extraneous 
examination. Although the simplification of examinations 
is good, one bad result has issued—the craving for a 
Matriculation certificate for its own sake, where there is no 
desire to proceed to a degree course. This means that a 
girl takes the subjects necessary for Matriculation, whether 
these are subjects to which she is inclined or no. Further, 
the practice has arisen, in the upper forms of most of our 
schools, of preparing girls for the Higher Certificate (Second 
School Examination). This involves early specialization, 
and the tendency at the university to prefer an honours 
degree in one subject involving a high degree of specializa- 
tion, to a pass degree which was intended to be the mark 
of a broad general education. The simple settlement by 
which the same examination can be used, either as a School 
Leaving Certificate or as an entrance to the university, 
seems no longer valid. Matriculation has come to be 
regarded, not as an act of affiliation to a university, but as 
a certificate of independent value, with no relation to any 
prospective university course. Further, the rigid require- 
ments of the university, only needed for a few individuals, 
have a bad and limiting influence on an examination 
designed for whole forms. The Association therefore 
discussed the following resolutions : 


ENTRANCE TO THE UNIVERSITY 
Resolutions : 


1. (a) That this Conference is of opinion that no Certi- 
ficate of Matriculation should be issued to any 
person who is not actually entering a university. 

(b) That this Conference is of opinion that the age of 
entrance to a university should normally be not 
less than 18. 


2. That this Conference accepts the principle that it 
should not be possible to qualify for entrance to 
a university solely by means of an examination 
designed for candidates of 16; and perceives in 
the separation of university entrance qualification 
from the School Certificate examination a con- 
tingent advantage to the average pupil for whom 
the examination is intended. 


3. (a) That this Conference is of opinion that the quali- 
fication for entrance to a university should in 
general be a pass in a School Certificate examina- 
tion followed by some achievement in a Higher 
School Certificate examination. 

(Continued on page 490) 
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MATHEMATICS 


General Editor: P. C. UNWIN (Clifton College) 
Just Ready 


DEDUCTIVE GEOMETRY 
STAGES B and C 
By R. W. M. GIBBS, B.A., B.Sc. 


Containing 350 figures in the text and 
950 exercises. 

Teachers’ Edition, 7/6. Pupils’ Edition, 4/6 

Distinctive Features : 

Rigid logical sequence in approximate agreement with 
the Cambridge Syllabus. Exercises graded in difficulty. 
Subject matter divided into groups and chapters. Three 
sets of exercises to each chapter in addition to easy exercises 
in the text itself. Concise and clearly written proofs which 
can be used as models for reproduction. Clear type and 
telling figures. School Certificate standard, including solids. 


STAGE “A” GEOMETRY 
By R. W. M. GIBBS, B.A., B.Sc. 


ontaining 159 figures in the text and 
358 exercises. 
With or Without Answers. 2/- 


The usual ground up to Pythagoras and the first 
elementary ideas of the circle is covered, but there are 
also ons on mensuration, loci, symmetry, and 
similarity. Both the diagrams and the text reflect out 
of school activities. 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS 

“ This is a delightful little book with which to introduce 
the study of Geometry."—-The Journal of Education. 

“ The first or experimental stage in Geometry is here 
treated very fully and in an attractive manner.'’— Prepara- 
tory Schools Review. 


A. & C. BLACK LTD., 4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1 


ELEMENTARY 


ALGEBRA 


FOR SCHOOLS 


By R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Clifton College), 


and H. C. BEAVEN, M.A. 
(Clifton College). 


Part I. Without Answers, 3/-. With 
Answers, 3/6 


Part II. Without Answers, 3/- 
With Answers, 3/6 


In one volume, complete : 
Without Answers, 5/6 
With Answers, 6/6 


Special stress has been laid upon those 
parts of the subject which usually cause 
efrors—such as the manipulation of brackets, 
the treatment of fractions preceded by a 
negative sign, and the order of operations. 
Revision sets of examples on such matters 
are provided. 

Part II includes Gradients, Maxima and 
Minima, Permutations and Combinations, 
Series, Theory of Quadratics, Determinants, 
together with a large and varied collection of 
graded Miscellaneous Examples. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 
“ This is an excellent introduction to the 
subject.” —A4.A1.A. 
“The get-up of the book is in every way 
attractive.’’— Mathematical Gazette. 


A NEW 


TRIGONOMETRY 


Vol. I—NUMERICAL 


By A. CLEMENT JONES, M.A. 
(Bradford Grammar School), 


and H. F. NEWTON, M.A. 
(Bradford Grammar School). 


Complete Volume. With Answers, 3/- 
Without Answers, 2/9 


Or can be had in 2 parts: 
Part I. With or without Answers, 1/9 
Part II: With or without Answers, 2/- 


The authors have in this book eliminated 
unnecessary initial difficulties ; for example, 
“circular measure ” is not introduced, for 
there is no need for it in simple mensuration 
questions. 

A knowledge of logarithms has been 
taken for granted, and the explanation of 
the use of tables has been left to the teacher. 

Part I deals only with angles from 0° to 
180°; it will be found sufficient for general 
school certificate class use. Part II completes 
the syllabus for school certificate and for 
matriculation trigonometry. 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS 

“ This clear and well-arranged volume. 
. . - Teachers of the subject will find it well 
worthy of examination.’ —A.M.A. 

Oe be tac Pichan constructed and the 
subject matter lucidly explained.” —London 
Teacher. 


ISISISISISISISISISISISISISISISISISLSISISISISAS ISS 1S} 
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Prize Essay COMPETITION  comPosITIoN 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


“ The Journal of Education ” offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 
Great Britain or Ireland. 


The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. In future, therefore, 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

Essays should be sent in not later than OCTOBER 1, 1931. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 
by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 
shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling ; clear and pointed statement ; sound information; apt illustration; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 
essay. ‘‘ Fine writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 
regarded as a distinct merit. 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written: r. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 
2. The candidate’s age last birthday. (This is essential.) 3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the school: (a) Confirming the candidate’s age; (b) That 
the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 
it should be posted to : 


Mr. WILLIAM Rice, “ The Journal of Education,” Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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(b) That this Conference is of opinion that the maxi- 
mum achievement required for the purpose in the 
Higher School Certificate should be a pass in 
four subjects at subsidiary stage, oy in one main 
and two subsidiary subjects. 


4. (a) That this Conference is of opinion that in special 
cases a university should accept, in lieu of School 
Certificate, other evidence of a good general 
education. 

(6) That this Conference is of opinion that a university 
should accept, in lieu of achievement in the 
Higher School Certificate examination, evidence 
of approved sixth form or other advanced work. 


Miss Meade (Bolton) seconded these resolutions, parti- 
cularly emphasizing the need of elasticity in the First School 
Examination. The means of entrance to the university 
should be the Higher Certificate taken at the age of 18. 
But in that case the Higher Certificate should not demand 
so high a degree of specialization. It should simply prove 
that the holder is fit for university work. After some 
vigorous discussion, 3 (b) was withdrawn, the other 
resolutions being carried. 

Dr. Brock (Mary Datchelor School) read a short paper on 
“ Music in Schools.” Girls’ secondary schools had broken 
fresh ground in the teaching of this subject. Formerly 
music in schools comprised merely class singing and 
pianoforte playing. The gates of beauty were closed because 
children were not taught to listen. The recognition of music 
as an examination subject has tended to improve both the 
status of the subject and the position of the teacher. 
Dr. Brock paid a tribute to Miss Home’s work at Kensington 
High School—a pioneer work indeed in a girls’ school. The 
speaker outlined the scheme of music in her school, from 
the kindergarten to the upper school, including an advanced 
course in this subject. In this way, without encroaching 
on more time than is reasonable, music may be an integral 
part of school life. Sixth-form work in music may be as 
important as sixth-form work in any other subject, and 
girls who are properly trained at school can go to college 
with music scholarships, train as music teachers for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, or specialize at such 
institutions as the Royal College or the Royal Academy. 
Outside the class-room, orchestras, choirs, competitions, and 
festivals all take their part. Of the three absolute values to 
be pursued—truth, goodness, and beauty—perhaps beauty 
is the most often missed, and where it is found, it is perhaps 
most often in the pursuit of sound. 

After tea, at which the Conference was entertained by the 
School Governors, members went to St. Mary Redcliffe 
Church, surely one of the most beautiful parish churches 
in England. After prayers and hymns peculiarly appro- 
priate to our work, a sermon was preached by the Vicar, 
the Rev. E. L. A. Hertslet. Speaking to the headmistresses 
as a representative body, the Vicar showed his sympathetic 
knowledge of the burden of responsibility carried by mem- 
bers of the Conference. Ultimate responsibility must always 
be borne in loneliness, since however devoted and loyal our 
colleagues, there must always be a certain reserve and 
aloofness on the part of a headmistress. Quoting our Lord’s 
charge to St. Peter, the preacher closed by pointing out 
that the chief requisite for looking after children was 
personal love to our Lord, balanced by the “‘ sound mind ” 
which St. Paul enjoined on St. Timothy. 

The first day ended most happily at the University witha 
reception by the Vice-Chancellor and Mrs. Loveday. The 
Conference was delighted with the treasures of the Art 
Gallery, the magnificence of the buildings, and the “ sweet 
singing ” of Mr. Phillips. 

The second day opened with a unanimous resolution that 
school playing-fields should be exempt from payment of 
Land Tax. A letter of kindly greeting was sent to Miss Woods, 
first Headmistress of Clifton High School ; and Miss Morant 
(retiring Headmistress of Parliament Hill) and Miss Stone- 
man (retiring Headmistress of Park School, Preston) were 
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elected life members. Both members had been made 
Heads in the infancy of the new secondary schools, and 
both had carried on their work until their respective schools 
had “ come of age.” 

A lighter touch in the meeting came from the description 
of the Canadian tour, successfully undertaken by twelve 
headmistresses under the leadership of Miss Sparks 
(Cheltenham Ladies’ College). Miss Davies (Streatham 
County School) in an outline of the complete tour, gave the 
impression of open spaces, generous hospitality, and gay 
adventure. Miss Tweedie (Ladies’ College, Edinburgh) 
sketched the education of Canada, showing fundamental 
differences arising in a land where a population about the 
size of that of Greater London was spread over so large an 
area, and where education did not look back, as it does in 
Great Britain, to the ancestry of Greece and Rome and the 
tradition of medieval scholarship. These two causes lead 
to differences of function and purpose in both school and 
university work. Miss Drummond closed the account 
with a short sketch of the part played by women in the 
social conditions of Canadian life. 

The most eagerly anticipated feature of the Conference 
is the President’s address, particularly when, as this year, 
it is the speech of a retiring President. Miss Phillips has 
handled the affairs of the Association with unfailing vigi- 
lance and humanity. The affairs of each member have been 
the personal concern of the President, and no problem has 
been too intricate and no detail too trivial to bring to her 
notice. Miss Phillips has quietly but persistently made us 
seek the broad principle underlying every difficulty. 

Beginning her address by a brief review of educational 
matters since the 1930 Conference, Miss Phillips passed to 
consider the spiritual sympathies of a headmistress’s life, 
showing how real success ultimately consists in right rela- 
tions with people—pupils, staff, and governing body—and 
warned the Association of the continual need of self- 
criticism. 

Miss Strudwick, High Mistress of St. Paul’s School for 
Girls, has been elected President for the years 1931-33. 
She has been a member of the Association since 1914, when 
she became Headmistress of the City of London School 
for Girls. 

The main feature of the rest of the agenda was the dis- 
cussion of international relations and the methods by which 
they might be promoted by secondary education. Two 
interesting papers were read: by Frau Studienrat Anna 
Sprung, of Hamburg, on the Secondary School in Germany, 
and one by Prof. Marcault, on Education for International 
Understanding. The two papers were linked to secondary 
school life by Miss Clarke’s speech on the Promotion of 
International Understanding through the Secondary Curri- 
culum. Miss Clarke showed how the peace of the world in 
its best sense could only be taught in childhood, since the 
whole attitude of the mind must be turned to world . 
citizenship. 

Votes of thanks were passed to all those who had served 
our pleasure or our education, and the happy Conference 
ended with various expeditions to places of interest in the 
neighbourhood. E. M. Fox, 


County School for Girls, Beckenham. 


Messrs. G. BELL & Sons, LTD., have issued a catalogue of 
their secondary and higher textbooks. The list is classified by 
subjects, and notes on the contents of the books are given. A 
preliminary list directs attention to recently published and 
forthcoming books. 


2 2 


Messrs. B. T. BatsForpD, Ltp., publishers and booksellers, 
have moved to new premises at 15 North Audley Street, W. 1. 
Messrs. Batsford are well known as publishers of books on the 
fine arts, architecture, design, social and applied science, and at 
their new home extensive showrooms have been arranged. An 
interesting brochure giving a brief history of the firm since its 
spare in 1843 has been issued in connexion with the 
removal. 
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Quality Furniture 


for the next term 


CHOOL Furniture that will be wanted for the Autumn term should be ordered 
at once so that it can be manufactured in ample time before the school reopens. 
By ordering now disappointment will be avoided, as arrangements can be made 
for the delivery to be held back until any convenient date. 


The E.S.A. Furniture and Joinery Works at Stevenage cover five 
acres and are equipped with the very latest machinery, also specially 
constructed drying sheds for seasoning the wood. More than 300 workers 
are employed, including experienced craftsmen who 
have been with the E.S.A. for many years; conse- 
quently the Furniture is thoroughly reliable and is 
supplied at the keenest competitive prices. 


CLASSROOM FURNITURE IN STOCK 


Dual and Single Desks, Dual and Single Table Desks, 
Folding Desks, Infants’ Desks and Tables, Folding Tables, 
Teachers’ Desks, Masters’ Desks, Cupboards, Blackboards, 
STANTON DESK. OAK. Easels. Write for complete list. 


£2 5s. 
LABORATORIES 


The E.S.A. has for fifty years specialized in the manu- 
facturing of Laboratory Fittings of all kinds, from the 
simple, inexpensive benches required in Private 
Schools to the fitting up of Science Blocks complete 


for advanced Physical and Chemical Laboratories. 

Among Laboratories recently equipped are : rocks oa 
Eastbourne College. Polytechnic, Battersea OAK. 178. Od. 
King’s College, London. Westonbirt School. 


GYMNASIUMS 


The E.S.A. manufacture all the necessary Apparatus, 
supply single articles, and also completely equip and 
fit up Gymnasiums in accordance with the suggestions 
contained in the Board of Education Memorandum, 


DESK, WITHOUT SEAT. OAK. including : 
£1 10s. Wall Bars. Climbing Ropes. 
CHAIR, 7s. 9d. Spring Boards. Wall Ladders. 
Vaulting Horses. Window Ladders. 
Jumping Stands. Balancing Benches, 
Swedish Booms. &c. 
THE SHOWROOM 
LOCKER TABLE DESK. OAK. 
The Showroom at Esavian House is the largest in the Kingdom, £1 17s. 6d. 


and the various exhibits of School Furniture include samples of: 
Classroom Furniture, Science Benches, Domestic Science 
and Art Furniture, Gymnastic Apparatus, Esavian 
Folding and Sliding Partitions, Forms, Chairs, Cloak- 
Room Fittings, Cupboards. 

All educationists are invited to visit Esavian House and 


i 


examine the Furniture on view without obligation. | ca 
Bos + | 
CATALOGUES =" 
whe Fully Illustrated Catalogues and Pamphlets are issued and will =. 
FOLDING DESE, OAK, be sent gratis to Principals. Estimates will be gladly furnished. Te 
15s. 6d. DA ' 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 


ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, w-.! 
WALL LADDERS. COMPLETE. 


FURNITURE MAKERS FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS £6 13s. 


C 
am ; 
Ta 
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Correspondence 


BIOLOGY TEACHING IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Despite all that has been written and said about the necessity 
or teaching biology to the young, the movement still seems to 
hang fire in girls’ schools. No doubt there are still Heads who 
are ‘‘ old-fashioned,” or who “ fear to upset the parents,” or 
who “ shirk the responsibility.” But to come down to bed-rock, 
there are very many Heads of schools who cannot at the moment 
see how to introduce any new subject, however important, into 
the curriculum and time-table. I am inclined to think that the 
most ardent biologist’s enthusiasm might well peter out if she 
had to face the practical problem in detail as Head of a school. 

What are these practical stumbling-blocks ? We may sum- 
marize the three chief problems as follows: 

(1) When in the school course should the subject be intro- 
duced ? 

(2) How should it be introduced ? 

(3) By whom should the instruction be given ? 

(1) I believe the right period during which this instruction 
should be given is during the last two years of school life. I 
hold it must not then be taught as an examination subject, and 
for this reason should provide mental interest and refreshment 
to the girl who is working hard for an examination, as well as 
appeal strongly to those not obliged to’ take one. Thus, for 
girls leaving at age about 16, there should be a biology course 
(two years) in the fifth forms (ages 14-16). There should also 
be a post School Certificate course (two years) for girls leaving 
about age 18, and in this case it could be taken by all the 
members of the form. At the earlier years, the course might 
have to be optional for examination candidates (even if leaving), 
but it could be compulsory for the rest. For girls leaving so 
young stand most in need of the knowledge, as they are going 
out so early into the world. 

To sum up: We need a junior general biology course in the 
fifth forms (ages 14-16) in secondary schools, and an adolescent's 
biology course for the two upper forms (ages 16-18). Till these 
courses are in existence in a school, it cannot be said that adequate 
opportunity is provided for the girls to acquire the knowledge 
that is advocated on all sides. The fifth-form course should be 
adaptable to the highest forms of central schools, and for 
elementary school scholars attending evening classes or con- 
tinuing some form of part-time education, after leaving school 
at 14. 

(2) Many heads of schools need some assurance that the 
biology courses being given in the school are innocuous and on 
right lines. It would be helpful if some guaranteed courses 

could be made available. Such should have been compiled by 
the older and experienced teachers, and should preferably have 
received the imprimatur of acceptance by the experts of those 
societies, like the Eugenics Society, &c., which are actively 
engaged in the spread of biological knowledge. Such a course 
should be broadly based and adaptable to varying teaching 
conditions, and should be accompanied by detailed practical 
directions for its execution. It should avoid lecture form as a 
mode of instruction not suited to the subject-matter or the 
pupils. 

(3) As a start, and in general in the smaller schools only 
possessing a single science teacher, I advocate the introduction 
of the subject by means of a visiting staff member. This should 
prevent any upsetting of the main science scheme of teaching 
in the school, as that ought to be based on experimental work 
with subject-matter physics and chemistry. Every biologist 
nowadays accepts this necessity, though it is still far too fre- 
quently the case in girls’ schools that the experimental science 
course is both too restricted in substance and too short in 
duration. The introduction of any factor liable to undermine 
this essential basis of the science instruction in schools is much to 
be deprecated. Biology should never be adopted as a substitute 
for elementary physics and chemistry. Where it can be intro- 
duced additionally, well and good! But one great difficulty in 
this respect is the small time allowance allotted to science 
subjects in girls’ schools ; and another, the qualification of the 
teachers. It is not easy to find teachers equally qualified in all 


three subjects, a fact which often causes great trouble, avoidable 
by utilizing a visiting teacher for biology. 

What is required now, therefore, to give impetus to the more 
general teaching of biology is the organization of a reliable 
service of biology teachers, resident all over the country, as far 
as possible experienced, and willing to adopt some generally 
approved courses at first. Medically qualified women might well 
help here to the extent possible for each in her own district. 

To conclude: before the ultimate object desired can be 
realized, viz. that no girl shall leave school without some 
biological knowledge, the more practicable aim must first be 
attained, viz. that no girls’ school is in existence without at 
least one biology course provided in its curriculum. This is 
indeed far from the case at present. 


L. MARTIN LEAKE. 
June 21, 1931. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION, 1789-1902 


The implication of the May Occasional Note on the above 
was, that 1789 had been selected by the author of the book as 
“the significant date for the commencement of elementary 
education in England and Wales considered as an ordered 
system.” To the rejoinder, that this is a misapprehensior, 
since the book is concerned with education, and not solely with 
its elementary branch, *‘ The Writer of the Note” replies in 
the June issue with yet another misunderstanding. It is, I 
submit, an established historical convention that, in a given 
context, such a “ significant ’’ date as “ 1789 ’’ stands for the 
ideas of a period, and not merely for the passage of twelve 
months or for the incidents which happened within them. 
Granted that the immediate realization of the revolutionary 
educational doctrines in concrete institutions was small, perhaps 
even negligible, yet the ideas themselves began at once to bear 
fruit in the region of thought. “‘ Public instruction, universal, 
gratuitous, and secular” (in short, l'école laïque), is a fairly 
complete summary of the revolutionary teaching under this 
head. It passed with other political principles into the 
creed of the English Radicals, except that the majority 
preferred for ‘‘secular’’ to read ‘‘ undenominational’’ or an 
equivalent. The gradual transformation of this theoretic 
formula into the leading principle of actual administrative 
practice largely constituted the story of English public education 
during the nineteenth century. That “ a long interval elapsed,” 
before the transformation was effected, should not surprise a 
student of English institutions. But it is a matter of surprise 
to read in 1931 of a time that can be described as “‘ long after 
the memories of the French Revolution had faded away.” 


j : J. W. ADAMSON. 
une 6, 1931. 


Messrs. H. K. Lewis & Co., Ltp., have issued a supplement, 
covering the years 1928-30, to the complete catalogue (1927) 
of their medical and scientific circulating library. The supple- 
ment, like the complete catalogue, is arranged alphabetically 
by authors and there is a subject index. 

$ ba 2 


We have received from Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltp., a 
timely catalogue of guides, books on travel, and “ open-air ” 
books published by them. With the increasing popularity and 
ease of travel, it is becoming more necessary than ever to have 
trustworthy guide-books and it is convenient to have a number 
brought together in a single brochure. 

2 g 2 


The Nelsonian, the organ of Messrs. THOMAS NELSON & Sons, 
Ltp., is more than a publisher’s announcement list in that its 
pages contain some shrewd and witty comments on educational 
movements. The May issue, for example, discusses the ‘‘ general 
science ” movement and points out the evils of neglecting other 
‘general ’’ aspects of culture. There are also articles on 
parallelism in history training and music in schools. A reduction 
of price and three new volumes in the Teaching of English Series 
are announced. 
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Modern Lauguages 


MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING AND LEARN- 


ING. With Gramophone and Radio. 
By T. BEACH, B.Com. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. ‘*‘ Should 
find a place on the shelves of all staff 
libraries.” —School Govt. Chron. 


ENGLISH SOUND DRILLS 


By Prof. E. TILLEY. Fcap. 4to, cloth, 
3s. 6d. Postage 4d. ‘* Extremely 
good.”—Schoolmaster. 


CLASS-ROOM FRENCH 


By H. SCHMIDT and J. TISSEDRE. 
Adapted by E. H. A. ROBSON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. net. Postage 2d. 


HOW SHALL WE TRAIN 
THE TEACHER OF 


MODERN LANGUAGES? 


By E. H. A. ROBSON, M.A. TORN 
8vo, cloth, 5s. net. Postage 6d. 
textbook on Modern Language Method 
for use in Training Colleges. 


Books by G. C. BATEMAN 


FRENCH FOR 
EXAMINATIONS 

2s. 6d. Postage 4d. Fair copies to 
teachers only, 1s. net. Postage 2d. 


Intended for the year preceding the 
School Certificate Examination. 


PHONETICS WITHOUT 


SYMBOLS 

French Phonetics for Schools. 
Edition. 
age 3d. 


Third 
Crown 8vo, sewed, 1s, Post- 


SOUND DRILLS FOR 
FRENCH PHONETICS 


By G. C. BATEMAN and J. E. 
THORNTON. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, sewed, 6d. Postage 2d. 


THE ROMANTIC MOVE- 
MENT IN GERMAN 
LITERATURE 


By Prof. KARL BREUL, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Postage 
gd. Texts selected for use in schools 
and colleges. With copious notes. 


A FIRST GERMAN COURSE 


By C. E. STOCKTON, M.A. Fcap. 4to, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. Postage 4d. An ele- 
mentary textbook by the senior 
Modern Language Master at Bedford 
School. 


Heffer Publications 


Books by H. E. PALMER 


EVERYDAY SENTENCES 
IN SPOKEN ENGLISH 


(In conjunction with F. G. BLAND- 
FORD.) 3s. 6d. Postage 4d. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


To illustrate this book, spoken by 
F. G. BLANDFORD, including a copy 
of the book. 30s. Postage 1s. 3d. 


A GRAMMAR OF SPOKEN 
ENGLISH 


12s. 6d. net. Postage gd. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENG- 
LISH PRONUNCIATION 


With American Variants. 5s. Postage 
6d. 


A FIRST COURSE OF ENG- 
LISH PHONETICS 
3s. 6d. Postage 4d. 


ENGLISH INTONATION 
ss. net. Postage 6d. 


A New Country-Dance Book 


THE APTED BOOK OF 
COUNTRY DANCES 

Edited by W. S. PORTER, MARJORIE 
HEFFER, and ARTHUR HEFFER. 
Introduction Book, 3s. net. Postage 4d. 
The Tunes set to Piano by W. S. 
PORTER. 2s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 
Introduction by DOUGLAS KEN- 
NEDY, E.F.D.S. 


THE PHONETICS OF ENG- 
LISH 


By IDA C. WARD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s. net. Postage 4d. 


THE GROWTH OF THE 
KINGDOM 


By T. G. PLATTEN. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. net; paper, 3s. 6d. net. 
Postage 4d. Talks on Christian H astory 
for boys and girls. 


LESSONS ON THE WAY 


3. The Resurrection, the Spirit, and 
the Church. 4. The Two Duttes of 
a Christian. 5. The Lord’s Prayer 
and the Sacraments. By PERCY 
DEARMER, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
4s. net each. Postage 4d. 
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Miscellaneous 


ENGLISH HISTORY 
STUDIES, 1485-1714 
By E. RAVEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


3s. 6d. Postage 6d. For candidates for 
the Certificate and Local Examinations. 


ORIGINAL SOURCES OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY 


By L. F. SALTZMAN, M.A. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 3s. net. Postage 3d. Showing 
the uses of Memoirs, Documents, &c. 


THE HISTORY OF POLI- 
TICAL SCIENCE FROM 
PLATO TO THE PRESENT 


By R. H. MURRAY, Litt.D. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
Postage 1s. “ A masterly and inspiring 
work.” —The Journal of Education. 


STUDIES IN THE 
ENGLISH SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL THINKING OF 
THE 19th CENTURY 


By R. H. MURRAY, Litt.D. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 2 vols., 12s. 6d. net each. 
Postage 9d. each. 


A SCHOOL STATICS 


rg G. W. BREWSTER, M.A., and 

C. J. L. WAGSTAFF, M.A. Demy 
800, cloth, 4s. 6d. Postage 6d., foreign 
8d. “In every way excellent.” —T eachers’ 
World. 


INTRODUCTION TO INDI- 
VIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By ALICE RAVEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net, probably. Indicating the 
available sources of mental energy. 


MOTIVE FORCES OF THE 
MIND 


By ALICE RAVEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. A clever intro- 
duction to psychology. 


PRACTICAL PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


By S. W. COLE, M.A. Ninth Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. Postage gd. 
Illustrated. (Shortly.) 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
BIO-CHEMISTRY 


In relation to Human Phystology. By 
T. R. PARSONS, B.Sc. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, ‘cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
Postage gd. Illustrated. (Shortly.) 


W. Heffer © Sons, Ltd., 4 Petty Cury, 


Cambridge 


And of all Booksellers 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Few advertisement agents can show such a record of 
successful service as Mr. William Rice, who last month 
completed his fiftieth year on the business and advertise- 
ment side of this Journal. He entered as a junior at the 
old office, 86 Fleet Street, now demolished for street 
widening, and he has seen many changes and advances. 
He still, however, proudly retains his old desk in 
commission. During his most efficient service he has 
seen the price of the Journal rise from 4d. to 6d. and to 8d. 
post free after the War period, with enlargement after 
enlargement until the present format was reached, with a 
yearly total of business pages increased fifty-fold. This isa 
record worthy of special comment. Mr. Rice has con- 
tinuously given kindly and personal consideration to all 
with whom he has dealt and it is the hope of all concerned 
that he will continue his association with this Journal for 
Many more years. 

* a s 


In the list of recipients of the King’s Birthday Honours 
the following names of persons connected with education 
are included: Order of Merit: Sir William Henry Bragg, 
K.B.E., F.R.S., in recognition of his eminent services in the 
advancement of science. Baronets: Philip Henry Devitt, 
Founder of the Nautical College, Pangbourne ; Sir Thomas 
Jaffrey, Lord Rector’s Assessor of Aberdeen University 
Court since 1924. Knights: James Black Baillie, O.B.E., 
J.P., Vice-Chancellor, Leeds University ; Montague Burton, 
J.P., a generous benefactor to Leeds and other Universities, 
for public services in the cause of industrial relationships ; 
James Lewis Caw, lately Director of the National Galleries 
of Scotland; Arthur Ernest Cowley, Librarian, Bodleian 
Library, Oxford ; William Cecil Dampier Dampier-Whetham, 
F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, for services to 
agriculture ; Henry Wade Deacon, C.B.E., J.P., Chairman 
of the Lancashire County Council, President of the 
Council and Pro-Chancellor, University of Liverpool, for 
public services in Lancashire; Frank Walter Goldstone, 
F.E.1.S., General Secretary of the National Union of 
Teachers, M.P. for Sunderland, 1910-18, for public and 
political services; Sarvapalli Radha Krishnan, King 
George V Professor of Philosophy, Calcutta University, 
Bengal; Horace Lamb, F.R.S., F.R.S.E., Mathematical 
Physicist, Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Emeritus Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Manchester. C.B.: Alexander Percy McMullen, Adviser 
‘on Education, Admiralty; William George Brookfield 


Ritchie, Legal Adviser, Board of Education. Companions 
of Honour: Albert Mansbridge, for services in connexion 
with modern adult education. C.M.G.: William Nathaniel 
Robertson, C.B.E., Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Queensland. C.I.E. : Henry Buswell Wetherill, Indian 
Educational Service, Inspector of Schools, United Pro- 
vinces ; Zaw Pe, U, Indian Educational Service, Inspector 
of Schools, Burma. D.B.E.: Miss Sarah Elizabeth Siddons 
Mair, for services to women’s education in Edinburgh. 
C.B.E.: Miss Kate Barratt, Principal of Swanley Horti- 
cultural College, Kent; Prof. Harry Mainwaring Halls- 
worth, O.B.E., Chairman of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Employment Committee, David Dale Professor of Econo- 
mics, Armstrong College, University of Durham; Arthur 
Herbert Norris, Esq., M.C., Chief Inspector of Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools, Home Office; Miss Alice Werner, 
lately Professor of Bantu Languages at the School of 
Oriental Studies, London. O.B.E.: Miss Edith Gladys 
Clarke, Principal, National Training School of Cookery and 
Domestic Science ; the Rev. Edmund Dale, Headmaster, 
Latymer Upper School, Hammersmith; Major William 
Herschal Dawson, Army Educational Corps; Walter 
Pearson Fuller, Chairman of the London Headmasters’ 
Employment Committee ; Atherton Gray, J.P., Chairman 
of the Clackmannan County Education Committee; 
Miss Grace Owen, Joint Honorary Secretary of the Nursery 
School Association of Great Britain. M.B.E.: Wilton 
Garnet Albury, Inspector and General Superintendent of 
Schools, Bahamas ; Miss Emily Jane Baskett, Headmistress 
of the Bishop’s High School, Georgetown, British Guiana; 
Mrs. Alys Mary Ealand, J.P., Chairman of the Bath Juvenile 
Advisory Committee ; David McNally, lately Director of 
the Information Bureau of the Edinburgh Education Com- 
mittee; Miss Elinor Maud Must, Punjab Educational 
Service, Principal, Lady Maclagan High and Normal 
School for Girls, Lahore, Punjab; Miss Janet Campbell 
Papple, formerly Teacher of Domestic Subjects, Hampshire; 
Miss Hannah Mary Parkin, Headmistress, Drummond 
Road Girls’ Modern School, Bradford; George Wiliam 
Pierce, Headmaster, Owslebury Council School, Hampshire ; 
Tiruvilingam Sathasivam, Director of the Manipay Hindu 
College, Ceylon, for educational and other social services. 
Kaisar-I-Hind Medal: Miss Rachel Edith Howard, Prin- 
cipal, Sarah Tucker College for Girls, Palamcottah, Madras ; 
Sister Lois Eliza Mary Hudson, Superintendent, St. Michael's 


English High School, Maymyo, Burma. 
(Continued on page 522) 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the June Competition is “ J. E. M.,” 
proxime accessit “ L. W. H.” 
“ Cathbar ’’—the winner of the May Competition—is 
asked to send name and address. 
The winner of the April Competition was Miss M. Dorothy 
Morgan, 57 Balhousie Street, Perth, Scotland; and of 
the February prize, Miss M. K. Lynn, 47 Botanic Avenue, 
Belfast. 
We classify the thirty-one versions received as follows : 
Class I—J. E. M., L. W. H., Beetle, Agricola, Chardonne, 
Gine, Llanandras, J. S., Fidelis, Winton, Tula, 
Als ob, Lacy, Atossa, Natalie, A. K. M. 

Class II.—Dane, T. E. C., A. M. W., R. A. D., Alfred, Nettle, 
Dorothy, Hibernia, Onyx, L. E. C., Doppelgänger, 
Amateur, Fröhlich, E. H. S., Tynesider. 


PoEM BY HANS MORGENTHALER 
RÜCKBLICK 


Ich habe als Alge mein Dasein begonnen, 
Später als Spinner meinen Faden gesponnen, 
Ich stand in der Wüste, grausig verloren, 
Mit andern Unkräutern nah dem verdorren. 
Als Hühnchen ertrank ich in tiefem Sumpf, 
Bei mir war mehrmals das Elend Trumpf. 


Rotschwänzchen, ward ich mit klebrigen Stangen 
Von dunklen Italienerinnen gefangen, 

Ein Gemsbock, bin ich einsam erfroren, 

Kurz drauf als Wildsau wiedergeboren, 

Ich kenne, von manchen Türen verjagt, 

Das Schicksal des räudigen Hundes, und habe 
Als Ross schwere Karren gezogen— 

Weitaus am schrecklichsten jedoch war mein Leben : 
Als kleiner Mensch grossen Menschen 

Zu sogenannter Erziehung 

Wehrlos in die Hände gegeben ! 


TRANSLATED BY “J. E. M.” 
RETROSPECT 


As seaweed my entrance in life I began ; 

Then later as silkworm my filament span ; 

I stood in the desert in wilderment dire, 

Nigh scorch’d up with other weeds in the sun’s fire; 

As chicken I next in a deep ditch got drown'’d ; 

Oh, misery oft-times my trump-card was found ! 

As redstart on sticky limed bars I was caught, 

A snare by the dusky Italian maids brought. 

As chamois I froze to death, lone and forlorn, 

But soon as a wild sow to life was reborn ; 

The lot of the mangy cur well have I known, 
(Continued on page 496) 
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COLUMBIA 
HISTORY 
OF MUSIC 


By PERCY A. SCHOLES 


VOLUME 1 


Period ending soon after 1600. The 
Choral Style to its Period of Perfection. 
ae Beginning of Artistic Instrumental 

usic. 


VOLUME 2 


Period 1600-1759. From the Beginning 
of Opera to the death of Bach and 
Handel. 


EACH VOLUME COMPRISES 


Eight Columbia Records at 3s... 24s. 


1 Copy Mr. Scholes’ Book 
(Special Price) .. w a 


Art Album .. a Es .. 3s. 
Complete 28s. 


____—___ 
sD 


Volumes 1 and 2, Complete, 56s. 


Nos AMIS FRANCAIS 


(Beginnings of French) 


Six records made by actors and child actors of 
the Theatre du Petit Monde and produced under 
the direction of Prof. J. J. Findlay, M.A., Ph.D., 
with the co-operation of the Gregg Publishing Co. 


6 Records at 6s. 6d. 39s. Od. 
Text-Book .. ji Zh 2s. 6d. 
_ Album.. x 7 oe As. As. 6d. 


Complete 46s. Od. Od. 
Full particulars of the above records can be obtained on applica- 


tion to the Educational Department, Columbia Graphophone 
Company, Limited, 98-108, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. | 
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Bog RRS RES RIG Ry REPRE SAG PAG ye RR TS 


These New Books should be 
seen before your Requisition 
List is settled 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


The Contemporary French Theatre: Five 


One-Act Plays. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 
Witty, amusing Modern Comedies, by H. Duvernois, 


PIERRE VEBER, Max Mavrey, J.-H. Louwyck MAxime- 
Ltry. Selected and Edited by H. O. Emerson, B.A. 


Gaston Leroux. Rouletabille chez Krupp. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 
With Footnotes and Glossary by Dr. W. G. HARTOG, 
M.A.. Off. d’Acad. 


Kettridge. French Verbs. 2S. 


Kettridge. German Verbs. 2s. 
Two complete and practical Verb books, on new 
lines, the matter of each conjugation appearing on one 
and the same opening of the book. New matter to be 
learnt is in bold type. The New Classification is used 
and liaison indicated in the French book. Large type 
used throughout. 


Le Francais par la Dictée. 


Crown 8vo. Limp. ts. 3d. 
By N. Arxinson, M.A., Docteur de Université de 
Paris. Graduated Extracts provided with Exercises on 
the lines of questions set at ‘“* School Certificate ” 


Examinations. 
Le Collier Fatal. Characters, Male, 6. 
Limp. 9d. 


By N. Scartyn WILson, M.A. 
Ideal for acting 


An exciting French detective Play. 
or reading in class. 


Deutsche Dichter und Denker der Gegen- 


wart. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Extracts from contemporary German Literature 
providing a cross-section through German thought 
and art of to-day. There is a critical introduction by 
Editor, and appreciations of the authors represented. 
Extracts chosen and edited by Dr. A. Coss. 


An Introductory German Reading Book 


for Older Students. Crown 8vo. Limp. 2s. 
Specially intended for students commencing their 
studies of German at an age when childish text-matter 
is not suitable, but who need easy constructions and 
simple language. 


ENGLISH 
From the Saxon Conquest to Bernard 
Shaw. By E. SCHAAP. 2s. 


An illustrated Short History of English Literature, 
informative and interesting, which will give an adequate 
grounding on which more extensive studies can be 
based. 


The Warp and Woof of Modern English. 
By E. Scuaap and A. Levy. Is. 6d. 


Self-explanatory sentences showing the idiomatical 
use of English verbs—specially for the use of the foreign 
student of English. 


LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE, 


18 King William Street, Charing Cross, 
London, W.C. 2 
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From many a door driven off ; and as cart-horse 

I've dragg’d along wagons full heavy ; 

But direst of all was my life’s situation 

When, as a small human, defenceless, unarm’'d, 

I into the hands of big humans was given, 

To receive what was call’d education. 
TRANSLATED BY “L. W. H.” 

A seaweed was I at my being’s beginning, 

Later, a spider, frail gossamer spinning, 

I dwelt in the desert, of succour despairing, 

With weeds for my fellows, my thirst-pangs sharing. 

A fledgling sunk deep in a marsh, I was drowned, 

Myself near woe's limits, I sometime found. 

A redstart, on twigs that with bird-lime were laden, 

I fell a prey to some dark southern maiden. 

A buck on the hills, I was chilled, isolated ; 

Soon was my life to a wild swine translated, 

And spurned from each threshold, sadly I learned 

The lot of the pariah ; sore have I laboured, 

A horse in the shafts of great wagons— 

Direst of terrors was life yet to send me, 

A budding child, hapless victim 

Of fall-grown, self-styled preceptors, 

Helpless, with none to defend me. 

There was a curious unanimity about one error this 
month—Spinner was read as Spinne by the majority of the 
competitors. We commend “ Lacy,” “ Tula,” “ Winton,” 
“ Llanandras,” “T. E. C.,” “ Atossa,” “R. A. D.” 
“ Fröhlich,” and “ L. E. C.,” for knowing that silkworm 
was the word used. “ Onyx” got out of the difficulty by 
translating it spinner, and “ A. M. W.” was not at all sure 
how high up in the scale it might be, and gave it as weaver. 
“A. K. M.,’”’ whose completely free but fine poem we com- 
mend, avoided the point altogether. 


“L. W. H.” came very near first place; his spider let 
him down, as it did also ‘‘ Agricola,” whose version keeps 
very cleverly near the original. “ Beetle” sends a fine 


version, rather free, unnecessarily so, we thought. His 
Unkrautern become a cluster of thorn, his redstart a song-bird, 
his Wildsau a wart-hog. And his humans are large, fierce 
humans. But the result goes with a fine swing. 

“ Llanandras ” writes well, but must guard against 
dragging in descriptive phrases for the sake of bolstering 
up his rhymes. Mid weeds and mid vermin all dry as a bone 
in order to rhyme with alone ; While I, as a redstart, was 
yet in my prime is brought in to rhyme with lime; and 
As a chamois I froze to the very horn fits in nicely with as a 
wild-boar reborn. 

“ Chardonne ” this time helped out his poetic effort with 
far-fetched words : 

A chamois, I froze on the lonely aréte, 
And soon came to life as the wild-boar’s mate— 

And his Ross becomes a jade, and his Hühnchen a coot. 
“ Chardonne ” is not accustomed to write anything without 
reason, so we wonder whether he has found authority for 
coot. At the same time, why should a coot—eim Wasser- 
hithnchen—not be able to negotiate a swamp safely ? 

“ Gine ” sent a fine version, the metre faultlessly exact. 
He translates Alge as Alga, feeling convinced that Morgen- 
thaler meant something not nice to touch. We have given 
this view our interested consideration, but are not con- 
vinced. This competitor's last lines give the impression 
that Morgenthaler’s quarrel is with the education, whereas 
his bitterness is directed against the particular grown 
people who administered it. We quote: 

But never did life more hideously offend me 
Then when, as wee man, I was offered 
Victim to grown people’s education, 

Their term, with no means to defend me. 

We are astonished to find “ Fidelis ” calling the big 
humans Master minds ; and we consider that his use of the 
cliché ‘‘ top dog ” mars his very pleasant version. We have 
a similar objection to ‘‘ Winton ” spoiling his very accurate 
work by dragging in the expression in a blue funk, thus : 

Then, lost and dried up, in a blue funk I stood, 
Amid other weeds, in a waste solitude. 
A good many translators—‘ Tula,” “ Winton,” “ Lacy,” 


and others—regularized Morgenthaler’s verses, and rhymed 
the ending either as couplets, or a quatrain. The piece is 
thereby improved, but the author’s intention, whatever 
it was, is not indicated thereby. 

‘‘ Als ob,” in a nice version, rather free, joins ‘“‘ Gine ” in 
preferring Alga. But he stands alone in a certain past 
tense: By and by, as a Spider, I gossamer spun. Ach, weh! 

“ Dane’s ” Hühnchen is quite lost — A sorry fool tn the 
swamp I quenched my thirst. “ A. K.M.” keeps him company 
in mistaking ertrank for trank. “T. E. C.,” in a clever 
poem, mistranslated the end, thus: 

I, a slight girl-wife, have nursed in my arms, 
Weaponless, redeless, great men for the strife’s way. 

“A. M. W.” lost his Hiihnchen—In my youth to ales 
most depths did I fall. “R. A. D.'s” silkworm got mixed 
up with his weeds, thus: 

And later, as silkworm, with soft thread outspun, 
I lay in a wilderness, lost and afraid, 
With wilted weeds, parched and nigh dead. 

We thank our competitors for several interesting letters. 
We did not select this poem as being “ up to the usual 
standard,” but we think a series of translations incomplete 
if confined to accepted forms. The modern tendency is to 
break away from form and follow motive. Here we have 
definite form so long as the supposed evolutionary system 
is described, but chaos at the terrible end. ‘‘ Gine’s” 
Opinion is that “ the author’s inspiration vanished after 
line twelve. It was not necessary to write so prosaically 
to make the conclusion biting.” We agree that the “‘ sting 
in the tail,” as “ Winton ” calls it, might have been con- 
veyed more poetically, but we suggest that this very chaos 
is descriptive of the dreadful fate the poet wishes to record. 
His estimate is justified: he was left, a tiny orphan, in 
hands not only unsympathetic but actually cruel. Two 
years ago we met a friend of Morgenthaler’s who attributed 
the poet’s early death from phthisis to a constitution under- 
mined by hardship and cruelty suffered in childhood. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from ‘‘ Die Spitzhacke,”’ 
by Gerhart Hauptmann. (Fischer-Verlag, Berlin) : 

So! Der Kellner mit dem speckigen Frack hatte mich ver- 
lassen. Ich wohne in Numero Sechs, ich schlafe in Numero 
Sieben nebenan, ein Zimmer, das durch sein einziges Fenster 
mit dem Korridor verbunden ist. Es ist überdies der stets 
dammrige Raum, in dem ich vor achtundsechzig Jahren von einer 
Mutter geboren wurde. 

Ist es denn wirklich wahr, dass ich seit mehr als einem halben 
Jahrhundert eine Nacht wieder einmal in dem alten Gasthof 
zur Preussischen Krone zubringe? Leicht geworden ist der 
Entschluss dazu mir nicht. Ich habe aber die Geste doch fir 
unumgänglich gehalten, da dieses aus Ziegeln, Mörtel, morschen 
Balken und Brettern bestehende Inventär meiner Seele der 
Spitzhacke verfallen ist. Man hat es bereits auf Abbruch 
verkauft—für wie viele Silberlinge weiss ich nicht. 

Fern von hier, am Strande der Ostsee, hatte ich einen Traum : 
ich sah einen rauchenden Trümmerhaufen, Balkenenden, die 
einige hundert Jahre das Licht nicht gesehen hatten, starrten 
daraus empor. Mit einem Haken und einem Korbe versehen, 
kroch ein fadenscheinig gekleideter Greis auf dem grauen Trüm- 
merberge herum, der dort ich weiss nicht was zu finden hofite. 

Oder weiss ich es etwa und sage es nicht ? 

Es war am Morgen nach diesem Traum, als ich unwiderstehlich 
hierher fortgerissen wurde. Ich wollte noch einmal in die Hut 
der steinernen Mutter meiner Seele zurücktreten, bevor sie von 
der Erde verschwand. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 532, must reach 
the office by the first post on August 1, 1931, addressed 
“ PrizE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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eeeoe DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 
(odourless, or powerful germicidal) 
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(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
With over 25 years’ unparalleled reputation. EARLY in the SUMMER VACATION for best results. 


It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene’’ ALLAYS the DUST and 
DIRT up to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of 
any kind), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 


“ Florigene ” also aids the prevention of sore throats and diseases, and is strongly recommended by 
Medical and other Experts. 


Costly disinfectants, insecticides, and scrubbing dispensed with. Not sticky—Dry Sweeping alone required. 
These sanitary, economic, labour-saving, &c., advantages are NOT attained by Sweeping-Powders 
or any other method. 


THE “DUST-ALLAYER ©. 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
Contractors to H.M. Government, County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


Established over 30 years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 
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EVERYTHING FOR STUDENTS AND BOOK-LOVERS. 


LAMLEY & CO. 


Booksellers and Publishers 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOKSHOP 


1, 3, and 5 Exhibition Road, London, S.W.7 
Telephone: 1276 Kensington. Established 1875. 


STUTIS 


THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Open to other professions) 


Sickness Benefit from One te Five Guineas per week 


WE specialize in books on the Arts and Sciences, Educational Books, 
Children's Books, Reference Books, History and Biozraphy, Belles 
Lettres, Poetry, The Drama, Rare Books and First Editions. 


at a net outlay of from 12/- to 60/- per annum 


10% Commission on the first year’s subscription 
will be paid to a member introducing another. 


We endeavour to keep not only the books of the moment, but to 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
STUTIS, 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 1 
(Telephone: Terminus 4737) 


represent the literature of our time in its various aspects. We can obtain 
scientific works published here or abroad, and keep a large stock of 
textbooks and all the various requisites for Science and Art Students. 


PRINTERS, BOOKBINDERS, and STATIONERS 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. Vols. in stock 


on every conceivable subject, including the largest stock 
of Educational Books in the British Isles. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. BOOES PURCHASED. 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 
SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
Free on application to 


CEORCE OVER (RUGBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUGBY. 


HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. r. 

Full Courses are arranged for the London M.B., B.S. Degrees, 
and the Examinations of other qualifying bodies, including the 
pre-Medical examination. 

Clinical Instruction is given at the Royal Free Hospital. 
(268 beds). Special arrangements at the National, Cancer, 
Moorfields, Great Ormond Street Children’s, Elizabeth Garrett 
Anderson, and South London Hospitals. f 

Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to 
students after qualification. , 

Arrangements for Dental Students (Degree and Diploma). 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes value £1,450 awarded 
annually. 

Residence arrangements for students. 

Prospectus and full information can be obtained from the 
Warden and Secretary, Miss L. M. Brooks. 

FLORENCE E. BARRETT, C.H., C.B.E., M.D., M.S., Dean. 
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Prize Essay Competition 


June is usually productive of fewer entrants for this 
competition than is October or March; and this year is 
no exception. But, if pressure of school work or other 
duties incident to this time of year, restrict the number, 
they have on this occasion at least little effect on the 
quality of the essays submitted. In former years perhaps 
more brilliant work has been sent in, but in none has there 
been a higher average of good compositions, a fact on 
which scholars and teachers are alike to be congratulated. 

The subjects chosen were as usual varied; studies of 
village and country life, holiday rambles, scenery, gardens, 
folk-lore, books, science. A striking cross-division, or two- 
fold category, of these and other subjects of too miscel- 
laneous a character to be pigeon-holed, is that of essays that 
are the direct outcome of school work, and that of essays 
that are the product of the inventive and original faculty 
of the writer, where free rein has been given to individuality 
and imagination. However admirable the former kind of 
essay, one cannot fail, other things being euqal, to attach 
a higher value to the latter kind. And the distinction is 
not inherent in the subject chosen. Description, which in 
spite of florid writing may be commonplace, may, if the 
writer has it in him, be instinct with reflection and stamped 
with character. Literary criticism may show knowledge 
of much that has been written about great masterpieces of 
literature, and so be second-rate ; but, if it be the product 
of the intensive reading of novel, poem, or play, it will be 
of much higher value, for it will then be the outcome of 
‘individual taste, insight, and appreciation. Such are some 
of the tests that one feels bound to apply in assessing the 
comparative values of school essays. 

The impression produced by a perusal of the essays here 
under consideration has led, on account of their general, 
high quality, to their being divided into three, instead of 
into four, classes as has been usual on other occasions. 
These remarks, applicable specially to the work of senior 
candidates, are suited, with such modifications as the 
difference of age justifies, to that of junior candidates also. 
In both sections, then, there are three classes of descending 
merit: I, II, and III. 

In the Senior Division the first prize has been awarded 
to Margaret Greaves, Worcester, for her essay on “ Over 
the hills and far away.” The title may not seem too 
promising, and might easily in less skilful hands have 
slipped down into one of the lower classes; but it has 
been dealt with extremely well. There is extraordinarily 
good description combined with unusually mature reflection 
in a girl of the writer’s age. The composition, too, barring 
a few slips, is of a high order. Margaret J. Eastman, 
Brighton, who has gained the second prize, writes on 
“ Reform of the Pantomime.” Her essay is a plea to 
restore to the pantomime for the sake of the children its 
original simplicity, and to subordinate song and dance to 
the interest and continuity of plot. She closes with a 
clever adaptation to pantomime of such a simple nursery 
rhyme as that of ‘‘ Little Boy Blue.” Two more essays 
belonging to the first class, though unrewarded by prizes, 
are worthy of special commendation. Nancy Crammond, 
Hampstead, writes an extremely thoughtful essay on 
“ Why ?”’ She opens with a Bacon-like sentence, “‘‘ Why ?’ 
is a short word with a soft sound and a great meaning.” 
The scope of her treatment is remarkable ; its frequency 
and importunity in youth and age; its pathos in grief and 
often.in a dog’s eyes; the “ why ? ” of the scientist and 
of the poet; the “ why? ” in the ultimate problems of 
life. One more essay, also of proxime accessit value. John 
R. Bufton, Llandrindod Wells, combines knowledge of his 
subject—'‘ The progress of science ’’—with accuracy and 
clearness of expression. But his treatment is limited in 
scope. Einstein is great, and the outcome of his researches 
may prove revolutionary, but his work (and it fills the 
bulk of the essay) by no means covers the whole field of 


progress in science. Such are a few of the outstanding 
essays of Class I. Others in the same class run them hard ; 
nor are those of Class II far behind. 

Amongst the Juniors also the subjects are of pleasing 
variety. Fairies, gardens, country walks predominate; 
but books read by the candidates are also represented. 
Kathleen Burke, Accrington, has gained the first prize for 
her essay on *“ A Visit to Fairyland,” which reminds one 
of Alice’s adventures. Diana Vandeleur Scott, London, 
has been given the second prize for ‘‘ The Annual Visit of 
a Fair,” with its sense of vision and its abundance of pic- 
turesque detail. Following hard on it comes Margaret 
Willans, Helmsley, ‘‘ Gardens ’’—well planned and taste- 
ful. But we must not go farther. 

As essays like the foregoing come from time to time 
under one’s notice, one feels increasingly that this Prize 
Essay Competition is a greater incentive to earnest en- 
deavour than intra-mural school work of the kind can 
prove ; and that the competition is worthy of the attention 
and the adoption of a still wider range of our schools. 

The following is a classified list of the June entrants : 


A.—SENIOR 

Crass I.—First Prize: Margaret Greaves, Worcester. 
Second Prize: Margaret J. Easthan, Brighton. 

In alphabetical order: John R. Bufton, Llandrindod 
Wells; Nancy Crammond, Hampstead; Ismay Lloyd, 
Llandrindod Wells; Brigid M. Maxwell, London; Mary 
Newman, Brighton; Annie E. Rider, Stockport. 

Crass II.—In alphabetical order: Hilda Brown, Ulver- 
ston; Karin Classen, London; Barbara Davson, Hamp- 
stead ; Marjorie Gibson, Llandrindod Wells ; David R. T: 
Gọodwin, Stockport ; Jean E. Grant, Sevenoaks ; Kathleen 
Grant, Sevenoaks; Jane Green, Leeds; Peter B. Hague, 
Ulverston; Joan M. M. Harris, Swanage; Terry Hart, 
Leeds; Evelyn Kay, Stockport ; Margaret Mason, Leeds ; 
Leslie T. Scott, Ulverston. 

Crass III.—In alphabetical order: 
Swanage ; Madge Phillips, Swanage. 

B.—JUNIORS 

Crass ].—First Prize: Kathleen Burke, Accrington. 

Crass II.—Second Prize: Diana V. Scott, London. 

In alphabetical order: Annie Brodrick, Accrington ; 
Joyce Davidson, Helmsley ; Dorothy Davies, Llandrindod 
Wells; Brenda Rimmer, Llandrindod Wells; Margaret 
Willans, Helmsley. 

Crass II].—Elizabeth Delius, Helmsley ; Rita Gibbons, 
Accrington; Heather Rowlands, Llandrindod Wells; 
Margaret Spencer, Leeds. 


Essays for the next competition should be sent in by 
October 1, 1931. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 

2. The candidate’s last birthday. (This is essential.) 

3. The name and the address of candidate’s school. 

4. A declaration, signed by the head of the school, con- 
firming (a) the candidate’s age; (b) that the essay is the 
bona fide unaided work of the candidate. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize 
in any calendar year. 

No school shall submit more than three essays in any 
one competition. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay Competition, 
and it should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education and School World, 
3 Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Edwina Ingram, 
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OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1932 
EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION 


SHAKESPEARE—JULIUS CAESAR 

WARWICK EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, 
M.A., sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. 
2s. 6d. 

SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, 
M.A. With Introduction, Questions, and Glossary. Is. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
WaRWICK EDITION. Edited by H. L. WITHERS. 
With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. 
2s. 6d. 

SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A., sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
With Introduction, Questions, and Glossary. Is. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—THE TEMPEST 
WARWICK EDITION. Edited by FREDERICK S. Boas, 
M.A., sometime Exhibitioner of Balliol College, 
Oxford. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, 
Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SeLF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A., sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
With Introduction, Questions, and Glossary. Is. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


CHAUCER— PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY TALES. 
Edited by E. F. WILLouGHBy. With Introduction 
and Notes. 1s. 6d. (Blackie’s Standard English 
Classics.) 


Text and Glossary. Paper cover, 3d.; cloth cover, 
6d. (Blackie’s Smaller English Classics.) 


VIRGIL—AENEID, VI. Edited by H. B. COTTERILL, 
M.A., formerly Assistant Master at Haileybury 
College. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, 
Vocabulary, &c. Illustrated. 2s. (Blackie’s Illus- 
trated Latin Series.) 


—— Edited by S. E. WinsBott, M.A. With a brief Intro- 
duction and a few Textual Notes. xod. (Blackie's 
Latin Plain Texts.) 


CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, I. Edited by JoHN 
RANKINE Brown, M.A., Professor of Latin, Victoria 
College, Wellington, N.Z., sometime Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford. With Introduction, 
Notes, Appendices, Exercises, and Vocabulary. 
Illustrated. 2s. (Blackie's Illustrated Latin Series.) 


—— Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. With brief 
Introduction and a few Textual Notes. 10d. (Blackie’s 
Latin Plain Texts.) 


JUNIOR EXAMINATION 


SHAKESPEARE—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
Juntor ScHoot Epition. With Introduction and 
Notes by GeorGE H. Ety, B.A., and an Appendix 
on Dramatic Reproduction by C. M. DE Reyes, B.A. 
Coloured Frontispiece. 1s. 3d. 

SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, 
M.A. With Introduction, Questions, and Glossary. 
Is. 


PicturE EDITION. With Introduction, Notes, 
Coloured Frontispiece, and other illustrations in 
black-and-white. 1s. 6d. 

PLAIN-TEXT EpITION. 6d. 


CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, VII. Edited by Jonn 
RANKINE Brown, M.A., Professor of Latin, Victoria 
College, Wellington, N.Z., sometime Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. (Blackie's 
Illustrated Latin Series.) 


SHAKESPEARE—TWELFTH NIGHT 
Junior ScHooL EpitTion. With Introduction and 
Notes by ELIZABETH LEE and an Appendix on 
Dramatic Reproduction by C. M. DE Reyes, B.A. 
Coloured Frontispiece. Is. 3d. 
SELF-STUDY EpiTION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, 
M.A. With Introduction, Questions, and Glossary. Is. 
PICTURE EDITION. With Introduction, Notes, 
Coloured Frontispiece, and other illustrations in 
black-and-white. 1s. 6d. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. Ód. 


CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, VII. Edited by 
W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. With brief Introduction 
and a few Textual Notes. tod. (Blackie's Latin 
Plain Texts.) 


LABICHE—LE VOYAGE DE MONSIEUR PERRICHON. 
Edited by G. H. CLARKE, M.A. With Introduction 
and Notes. With or without Vocabulary. Is. 
(Blackte’s French Plays.) 


A List of Books suitable for 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, 1932-1933 


will be sent post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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BLACKIE’S BOOKS 


FOR THE 


EXAMINATIONS CONDUCTED BY THE 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD 


EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS 
MATRICULATION AND SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS, 1932 


SHAKESPEARE—HENRY IV, PART I. 
Warwick EpITIon. Edited by F. W. Moorman, 
B.A., Ph.D., formerly Professor of English Language 
and Literature in the University of Leeds. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. 
2s. 6d. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


—— JULIUS CAESAR. 
Warwick Epition. Edited by ArtHuR D. INNEs, 
M.A., sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. Is. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


CAESAR—-DE BELLO GALLICO, VII. Edited by Jonn 
RANKINE Brown, M.A., Professor of Latin, Victoria 
College, Wellington, N.Z. With Introduction, Notes, 
Vocabulary, and Illustrations. 2s. (Blackie's Illus- 
trated Latin Series.) 


— DE BELLO GALLICO, VI. Edited by W. H. D. 
Rouse, Litt.D. With brief Introduction and a 
few Textual Notes. 10d. (Blackie's Latin Plain 
Texts.) 

LIVY—BOOK XXII. Edited by G. G. Loane, B.A., Late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant 
Master at St. Paul’s School. With Introduction, 
Notes, Vocabulary, and Illustrations. 2s. (Blackie's 
Illustrated Latin Series.) 


HIGHER SCHOOL 


SHAKESPEARE—KING LEAR 
WaRWICK EpiTion. Edited by D. NicHoLt SMITH, 
M.A., D.Litt., Merton Professor of English Literature, 
,Oxford University. With Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 

PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 

—— THE TEMPEST 
WarWICK EpitTion. Edited by F. S. Boas, M.A., 
Inspector in English to the L.C.C. Education Depart- 
ment. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Outline 
of Shakespeare’s Prosody, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 

MILTON— PARADISE LOST, I. Edited by F. Gorse, 
M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 1s. (Blackie's 
Standard English Classics.) 

—— AREOPAGITICA. Introduction by W. H. D. Rouse, 
Litt.D. xod. (Blackie's English Texts.) 

MARLOWE—EDWARD I. Edited by J. W. HOLME, 
M.A., and T. S. STERLING, M.A. With Introduction 
and Notes. ïs. od. (Blackie’s Standard English 
Classics.) 

CHAUCER—THE NONNE PREST HIS TALE. Edited by 
R. F. PATTERSON, M.A., D.Litt. With Introduction, 


Notes, and Glossary. 1s. 6d. (Blackie's Standard 


English Classics.) 


BUNYAN—THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With coloured 
frontispiece. 2s. net. (Blackie’s Library of Famous 
Books.) 


MILTON—NATIVITY ODE, L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, 
AND LYCIDAS. With Notes. 1s. (Blackie's 
Standard English Classics.) 


—— COMUS. Edited by the Rev. E. A. PHILLIPS, B.A. 
With Introduction and Notes. 1s. 6d. (Blackie's 
Standard English Classics.) 


— LYCIDAS. Edited by H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. With 
Introduction, copious Notes, and Appendices. 1s. 9d. 
(Blachie’s Standard English Classics.) 


VIRGIL—AENEID, I. Edited by H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Vocabulary, 
and Illustrations. 2s. (Blackie'’s Illustrated Latin 
Series.) 


—— AENEID, I. Edited by S. E. Winspott, M.A. With 
brief Introduction and a few Textual Notes. Iod. 
(Blackie’s Latin Plain Texts.) 


HORACE— ODES, OI. Edited by STEPHEN Gwywy, B.A., 
Late Scholar and Hulmean Exhibitioner of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. With Introduction, Notes, Vocabu- 
lary, and Illustrations. 2s. (Blackie’s Illustrated 
Latin Series.) 


—— ODES, II. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 
With brief Introduction and a few Textual Notes. 
rod. (Blackie's Latin Plain Texts.) 


CERTIFICATES 


SPENSER—FAERY QUEENE, BOOK I. Edited bv 
W. Kerru Leask, M.A. With Introduction and 
Notes. 2s. (Blackie's Standard English Classics.) 


MILTON—NATIVITY ODE, L’ ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, 
AND LYCIDAS. With Notes. 1s. (Blackie's 
Standard English Classics.) 

— COMUS. Edited by the Rev. E. A. Puitiirs, B.A. 
With Introduction and Notes. 1s. 6d. (Blackie's 
Standard English Classics.) 

—— SONNETS. Edited by E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. With 
Introduction and Notes. Paper cover, 3d.; cloth 
cover, 6d. (Blackie’s Smaller English Classics.) 

—— LYCIDAS. Edited by H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. With 
Introduction, copious Notes, and Appendices. 1s. 9d. 
(Blackie’s Standard English Classics.) 

SWIFT—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With four coloured 
plates and numerous illustrations in black-and-white 
by GORDON Browne, R.I. 2s. net. (Blackie's 
Library of Famous Books.) 

LAMB—LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. With Introduction by 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. Notes by THomas BAYNE. 
Is. 6d. net. (The Wallet Library.) , 

MOLIÈRE—LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. Edited 
by MAURICE A. GEROTHWOHL, Ph.D., Litt.D., L. ès L. 
With Notes. 1s. (Blackie's French Plays.) 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 
July and December, 1932 
EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS 
JUNIORS 


SHAKESPEARE—TWELFTH NIGHT 

Juxror ScHoor Epition. With Introduction and 
Notes by ELIZABETH LEE, and an Appendix on 
Dramatic Reproduction by C. M. DE Reyes, B.A. 
Coloured Frontispiece. Is. 3d. 

SELF-STUDY EpiTI0oNn. With Introduction, Questions, 
and Glossary, by ARTHUR D. INNEs, M.A., sometime 
Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. Is. 


PICTURE EDITION. With Introduction, Notes, 
Coloured Frontispiece, and Illustrations in black-and- 
white. 1s. 6d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 

SCOTT—THE LADY OF THE LAKE. With Introduction 
and Notes by W. KEITH Leask, M.A. ıs. 6d. 
(Blackie’s Standard English Classics.) 

—— With Introduction by J. V. Saunpers, M.A., 
Hvmer'’s College, Hull. ïs. (Platn-Text Poets.) 
CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, I. Edited by Jonn 
RANKINE Brown, M.A., Professor of Classics, Victoria 
University College, Wellington, N.Z. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Appendices, Exercises, and Vocabu- 
lary. Illustrated. 2s. (Blackie's Illustrated Latin 

Series.) 

— Edited by Jonn RaNnKINE Brown, M.A. With 

Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Is. 6d. 


CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, II. Edited by JoHN 
RANKINE Brown, M.A. , Professor of Classics, Victoria 
University College, Ww ellington, N.Z. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, Appendices, Exercises, and Vocabulary. 
Illustrated. 2s. (Blackte’s Illustrated Latin Series.) 


— Edited by Joun RANKINE Brown, M.A. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. 


—— Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. With brief 
Introduction, and a few Textual Notes. rod. 
(Blackie’s Latin Plain Texts.) 


VIRGIL— AENEID, IX. Edited by S. E. Winnoct, M.A. 
With brief Introduction and a few Textual Notes. 
tod. (Blackie's Latin Plain Texts.) 


XENOPHON—ANABASIS, I. Edited by C. E. Brown- 
RIGG, M.A., Headmaster, Magdalen College School, 
Oxford. With Introduction, Notes, Appendix on 
Greek Constructions, and Vocabulary. 2s. 


EURIPIDES—ALCESTIS. Edited by A. J. Tarr, M.A., 
Headmaster, King’s School, Grantham. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
(Blackie's Illustrated Greek Series.) 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


SHAKESPEARE—TWELFTH NIGHT 
WARWICK EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A., sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. 
2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EDITION. With Introduction, Questions, 
and Glossary, by ARTHUR D. INNEs, M.A. Is. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—KING JOHN. 
WARWICK EDITION. Edited by G. C. Moore SMITH, 
Litt.D., Ph.D., LL.D. With Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EpITIon. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Questions, and Glossary. 
IS. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


BYRON—CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. Canto III. 
Edited by Joun Downie, M.A. Paper cover, 3d. ; 
cloth cover, 6d. (Blackte’s Smaller Enelish Classics.) 

CICERO—DE AMICITIA. Edited by the Rev. F. Conway, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Exercises for 
Retranslation, and Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. 
(Blackie’s Illustrated Latin Series.) 

—— Edited by J. S. Rem, Litt.D. With brief Intro- 
duction and a few Textual Notes. 10d. (Blackie's 
Latin Plain Texts.) 

VIRGIL— AENEID, IX. Edited by S. E. WinsBo rt, M.A. 
With brief Introduction and a few Textual Notes. 
yod. (Blackte’s Latin Plain Texts.) 

EURIPIDES—ALCESTIS. Edited by A. J. Tate, M.A., 
Headmaster, King’s School, Grantham. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
(Blackie's Illustrated Greek Series.) 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE, 1933 


SHAKESPEARE— MACBETH 
Warwick EpiTIion. Edited by Sir Epmunp K. 
CHAMBERS, K.B.E., C.B., M.A., D.Litt. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Appendices, Essay on Metre, Glossary, 
&c. 2s. 6d 
SELF-STUDY EpiTion. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Questions, and Glossary. 
IS. 

PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 

MILTON—SAMSON AGONISTES. Edited by Sir EDMUND 
K. CHAMBERS, K.B.E., C.B., M.A., D.Litt. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Glossary. 
Is. 6d. (Blackie’s Standard English Classics.) 


SHAKESPEARE —AS YOU LIKE IT 
Warwick Epition. Edited by J. C. SMITH, M.A., 
B.A. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, 
&c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY Enition. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 
Is. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


MILTON—ENGLISH SONNETS. With Introduction and 
Notes by E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A., Winchester College. 
Paper cover, 3d.; cloth cover, od. (Blackie's 
Smaller English Classics.) 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD. 


THE ACTIVE FRENCH COURSE 


By FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, M.A., D.-és-L. 
A complete course in four years, consisting of four Pupils’ Books and a Teachers’ Book for the First 
Year. The course is designed to bring the pupil up to the level of the First Schools Examination. 
FIRST YEAR PUPILS’ BOOK 2s. 6d. THIRD YEAR PUPILS’ BOOK 3s. od. 
SECOND YEAR PUPILS’ BOOK _ 2s. Qd. FOURTH YEAR PUPILS’ BOOK 3s. 6d. 
TEACHERS BOOK, FIRST YEAR Is. 6d. 


THE ACTIVE FRENCH READERS 


By G. M. BENNETT, B.A., and E. PEYRE 
These readers are intended to provide thoroughly interesting and up-to-date reading matter for 
pupils in the second and subsequent years of a four or five years’ course. 

Book I. Limp cloth, Is. 6d. ; cloth boards, Is. gd. 

Book II. Limp cloth, Is. 9d.; cloth boards, 2s. od. 

Book III. Limp cloth, Is. 9d. ; cloth boards, 2s. od. 


THE ACTIVE FRENCH TESTS 


By H. R. MORRIS, M.A., L.-és-L., and H. O. EMERSON, B.A. 
A series of sixteen French Tests in a new form, providing four tests in Grammar, Vocabulary, and 
Comprehension for each year of a four years’ course. 
Each Test consists of 4 pages containing 100 questions each, Is. 6d. per dozen, Ios. per 100. 
Teachers’ Manual, with Notes and Answers, Is. 
Complete Specimen Set of 16 Tests and Manual, 2s. 6d. 


A DUTCH PHONETIC READER 


By EDITH C. QUICK, B.A., and JOHANNA G. SCHILTHUIS 
One of the series of Phonetic Readers edited by Prof. Daniel Jones. Contains a number of Dutch 
Passages in phonetic script, with English translation, the same passages in ordinary Dutch spelling, 
and a full vocabulary. A useful book for students of phonetics and for all interested in spoken 
Dutch. 3s. 6d. NET 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, M.A. 
This book represents the author's experiences of some 35 years as teacher, examiner, and inspector, 
and discusses not only general principles but also the immense practical difficulties confronting 
the teacher whether 1n Secondary and Central Schools or in Evening Schools and Institutes. 
7s. Od. NET 


MEMORANDUM ON THE TEACHING 
OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


THE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT 
MASTERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

All teachers of Modern Languages will find valuable recommendations in this authoritative Report. 

“ A valuable piece of work... very thoroughly done.”’—The Times Educational Supplement. 4s. NET 


10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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THE NEW HUDSON 
SHAKESPEARE 


This edition has established its position as a scholarly 
and attractive one for use in School Certificate and Higher 
School Certificate forms. It was placed first on the list 
of recommended annotated school editions of Shakespeare 
in the A.M.A. Report on the Teaching of English. 


The following plays are available : 
Each, price 2s. 6d. 


As You Like It, Coriolanus, Hamlet, Henry IV (I), 
Henry IV (II), Henry V, Julius Caesar, King John, 
King Lear, Macbeth, Merchant of Venice, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Much Ado About Nothing, Othello, 
Richard II, Richard III, Romeo and Juliet, Tempest, 
Twelfth Night. 


Reading a Shakespeare Play 

I. Macbeth, As You Like It, Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. Is. 

II. Hamlet, Julius Caesar, Twelfth Night. Is. 


One copy of each of these two pamphlets will be 
supplied free to any teacher of English upon 
application. 


FRENCH READERS FOR FIRST, 
SECOND, AND THIRD YEARS 


AVENTURES DE LA FAMILLE GAUTIER By 
J. E. Sprnk and V. MILLis. 224 pp. Ilustrated. 
2s. 6d. 


HISTOIRES ET JEUX A Book of Simple French 
Stories, Songs, and Games. By J. F. BARNEs. 188 
pages. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


LE BEAU PAYS DE FRANCE By J. E. SPINK. 
224 pages. Illustrated. 2s. 9d. 


CONTES ET SAYNETES Edited by T. F. Corn, 
aa Exercises, and a Vocabulary. 191 pages. 
Is. 9d. 

DIX CONTES MODERNES DES MEILLEURS 
AUTEURS DU JOUR Edited, with Notes and 
English Paraphrases for Retranslation by H. A. 
POTTER. 95 pages. Is. 6d. 


STORIES BY CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
NOVELISTS Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by M. E. Bower. 170 pages. 2s. 


INDUSTRIAL AND SCIENTIFIC FRENCH Edited, 
with Notes, by E. V. GREENFIELD and H. Basson. 
227 pages. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
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SELECTED ENGLISH 
CLASSICS 


General Editor: A. H. R. Barr, M.A., Vice-Principal, 
Manchester Central High School for Boys. 
Each Volume 2s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF COLE- 
RIDGE Edited by A. H. R. Batt, M.A. 

SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING 
H. A. NEEDHAM, M.A. 

MACAULAY’S ESSAYS ON LORD CLIVE AND 
WARREN HASTINGS Edited by J. Lorp, M.A. 

TENNYSON: SELECTED IDYLLS OF THE KING 
Edited by G. P. W. Ear-LE, B.A. 

THE MINOR POEMS OF MILTON Edited by 
W. J. Hatiipay, M.A. 

SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD 
Edited by H. Atsop, M.A. 

SELECTIONS FROM BYRON Edited by J. G. 
BULLOCKE, M.A. 

SELECTED ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB Edited 

by R. W. Jepson, M.A. 
SIDNEY’S APOLOGY FOR POETRY and 

SHELLEY’S DEFENSE OF POETRY 

Edited by H. A. NEEDHAM, M.A. 


Edited by 


READERS IN SPANISH AND 
GERMAN 


Spanish 


ESPANA PINTORESCA By C. MarcıaL DORADO. 
332 pages. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH READER With Vocabu- 
lary, Questions, and Exercises, by E. S. HARRISON. 
103 pages. Illustrated. 1s. 9d. 


INTERMEDIATE SPANISH READER With Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary, by E. S. HARRISON. 
240 pages. Illustrated. 2s. 9d. 


PRIMERAS LECTURAS EN ESPANOL By 
C. MarcıiaL DORADO. 225 pages. Illustrated. 4s. 


German 


GLUCKAUF With Notes, Fragen, and Vocabulary. 
By M. MOLLER and C. WENCKEBACH. Revised by 
H. F. CoLLINS. 257 pages. Illustrated. 3s. 


ALTES UND NEUES Edited, with Vocabulary, by 
K. SEELIGMANN. 125 pages. Is. 9d. 


Ce oe a 


Full particulars of all the above publications will be supplied by the publishers, who are always 
glad to consider applications from teachers for specimen copies of books suitable for class use. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD.. 


7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 
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Also 


INSTITUTE, LIBRARY, LABORATORY, HOSPITAL 
AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


REPAIRS TO SCHOOL FURNITURE UNDERTAKEN 


CHAIRS MEMORIALS PARTITIONS 


Go. M HAMMER ©& co. Lea 


Crown Works St. Fames’s Road, Bermondsey London, S.E. 16 
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Reviews 


HARRISON’S ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


A Second Elizabethan Journal: Being a Record of those 
things most talked of during the Years 1595-1598. By 
G. B. HARRISON. (24s. net. Constable.) 


In the year before the Armada appeared off the coast of 
England a certain William Harrison compiled a description 
of the realm of Queen Elizabeth which remains one of our 
principal sources of information concerning the condition 
of the country and its people in that great age. Although 
he modestly calls it a ‘‘ foule frizeled treatise ’’ and pro- 
fesses that he ‘‘ scambled it up ” in haste and under pres- 
sure, it nevertheless presents a marvellously full and vivid 
picture of the crowded life and multiform activities of the 
contemporaries of Shakespeare. 

By a curious coincidence, three and a half centuries later, 
another very different but not less charming and valuable 
“ Harrison’s Elizabethan England ” has made its appear- 
ance. Mr. William Harrison wrote of what he himself had 
seen and heard; Dr. G. B. Harrison collects and classifies 
what in countless literary and historical authorities he has 
read. He is himself an admirable stylist, as is evident in 
the delightful preface in which he introduces his choice 
assortment of tit-bits. His keen appreciation of effective 
modes of expression has led him to select countless passages 
of exquisite flavour. His business has been to pick out and 
bring together such items of news as were current in the 
years 1595-8; such items as would have formed the 
subject-matter of newspapers if those sublime substitutes 
for gossip had existed in the sixteenth century. Dr. 
Harrison has a knowledge and a mastery of Elizabethan 
literature that must be unique. Hence he has been able 
to present a picture of court life, country life, city life, 
family life, and private life, convincing in its reality and 
moving in its vitality. 

His “ First Elizabethan Journal,” constructed on the 
same plan, covered the years 1591-4. The present volume 
ends with the Christmas of 1598. Still nearly five years of 
Elizabeth’s reign remain to be dealt with. May we implore 
Dr. Harrison to favour us with a “ Third Elizabethan 
Journal ” at no very distant date ? 


LOCKHART 


Lockhart’s Literary Criticism: with Introduction and 
Bibliography. By M.C. HILDYARD. (6s. net. Oxford : 
Blackwell.) 


As the son-in-law and biographer of Sir Walter Scott, 
Lockhart has his secure niche in the temple of literary 
fame; but of his critical work for ‘‘ Blackwood ” and the 
“Quarterly,” practically no recollection survives to the 
present generation beyond the unflattering sobriquet of 
“ The Scorpion.” 

Miss Hildyard, accordingly, has done a real service to 
Lockhart’s memory and to the history of English criticism 
by collecting and arranging in one volume the more 
important of Lockhart’s literary judgments delivered over 
a period of nearly forty years. The anonymity and the 
collaboration which characterize the period increase the 
difficulties and uncertainties of such a task. Happily, 
the two great firms of Blackwood and Murray are still in 
existence, and Miss Hildyard has been allowed access to 
their archives. Her book, with its careful introduction 
and bibliographies, is a model of lucid arrangement, and 
it is equipped with an excellent index, a feature that has 
of late become lamentably rare. The highly satisfactory 
result is that Lockhart emerges, no longer a scorpion, but 
a critic of sound judgment and wide sympathies. 

It is true that he could wield the lash trenchantly. 
His treatment of Keats is the one serious blot upon his 
fame. It is explained, though not excused, by his political 
dislike for Leigh Hunt. Lockhart wrote also the severe 


“ Quarterly ” review of Tennyson’s 1833 volume, which, 
if it was culpably lacking in generous appreciation of the 
young poet’s merits, at all events did him immense service 
by its exposure of the weaknesses that marred his work. 
One of its hits has been remembered, though not in con- 
junction with Lockhart’s name: 


“ One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat— 
Slowly—and nothing more.” 


Every one knows the withering inquiry, “ What more 
would she have?” The revision that ‘“ The Dream of 
Fair Women,” ‘‘ The Miller’s Daughter,” and other poems 
underwent before their inclusion in the 1842 volumes 
is the best testimony to the value of Lockhart’s strictures. 
The most felicitous of all his witticisms has been generally 
forgotten and deserves to be revived. Tennyson had 
revenged himself upon Christopher North for a review 
that was not to his liking : 


“ When I learnt from whom it came, 
I forgave you all the blame, 
Musty Christopher ; 
I could not forgive the praise, 
Fusty Christopher.” 


Lockhart’s rejoinder was as follows : 


“ It is related of Mr. Alderman Faulkener, of con- 
vivial memory, that one night when he expected his 
guests to sit late and try the strength of his claret and 
his head, he took the precaution of placing in his wine- 
glass a strawberry which, he said, his doctor had recom- 
mended to him on account of its cooling qualities; on 
the faith of this specific, he drank even more deeply, 
and as might be expected, was carried away at an earlier 
period and in rather a worse state, than was usual with 
him. When some of his friends condoled with him 
next day, and attributed his misfortune to six bottles 
of claret which he had imbibed, the Alderman was 
extremely indignant. ‘ The claret,’ he said, ‘ was sound, 
and never could do any man any harm—his discom- 
fiture was altogether caused by that damned single 
strawberry ° which he had kept all night at the bottom 
of his glass.” 


Miss Hildyard judiciously selects for admiration some 
of Lockhart’s verdicts which have anticipated the judg- 
ment of posterity : his praise of the “ Fortunes of Nigel,” 
for example, confirmed by the later enthusiasm of Prof. 
Saintsbury, and his praise of “Tam o’ Shanter,” as 
Chaucerian, the epithet afterwards applied by Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Perhaps she is unduly apologetic for Lockhart’s 
eulogy of Thomas Campbell. If “ Gertrude of Wyoming ”’ 
has not maintained the high place which he assigned it, 
he showed a true critical instinct when he picked out 
‘““O’Connor’s Child ” as “ the very dearest of the family.” 
“ O'’Connor’s Child” still awaits re-discovery, but its 
turn will come. 


MODERN UNIVERSITIES 


Universities : American, English, German. By A. FLEXNER. 
(16s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

This book is an expansion of three lectures delivered at 
Oxford in 1928 at the invitation of the Rhodes Trust. A 
preliminary discussion of “ The Idea of a Modern Uni- 
versity ” is followed by sections dealing with the universities 
of America, England, and Germany. Four “ major con- 
cerns ” of universities are enumerated—the conservation of 
knowledge and ideas, the interpretation of knowledge and 
ideas, the search for truth, and last, but surely not least, 
the training of students who will practice and “ carry 
on.” Applying this yardstick to the University faculties 
Dr. Flexner considers that a clear case can be made out for 
law and medicine, but not “ for denominational religion, 
which involves a bias, scarcely perhaps for education, 
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certainly not for business, journalism, domestic ‘ science,’ 
and library ‘science.’’’ This attempt to draw a sharp dis- 
tinction between the professions, which should be learned 
and have intellectual and altruistic purposes, which should 
live in an atmosphere of ideals and research, and vocations, 
callings, and occupations is difficult to reconcile to modern 
conditions, and leads inevitably to criticism, at times 
somewhat overstrained. But is the main thesis valid? 
The first universities were professional schools: Salerno 
for medicine, Bologna for law. Oxford and Cambridge 
have been mainly concerned until recent years in training 
a due succession of persons to serve God in Church and 


State. Newman would have relegated “ research” to 
academies. We are faced with the fact that business, 
journalism, and such important human activities as 


engineering, mining, technology, and architecture, have not 
succeeded, or only partially succeeded, in supplying their 
own needs for training and investigation. Finance enters 
into the question. In America the private benefactor, and 
in Great Britain the Government, have offered money to 
universities to undertake these widened responsibilities. 
For instance, the School of Business at Harvard was 
founded by a New York financier who gave $6,000,000 for 
the purpose. Dr. Flexner’s criticism of the organization 
of this school may be sound; but can he deny that 
America and the world should stand to gain by impartial 
investigation of many business problems ? 

What is more important than the scope of university 
work is the maintenance of standards. The author’s protest 
against much of the superficial work claiming the name 
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of research is opportune, for the contagion may spread 
throughout the academic world. ‘ A very large part of the 
literature now emanating from departments of sociology, 
departments of education, social science committees, and 
educational commissions is absolutely without significance 
and without inspirational value. It is mainly superficial ; 
its subjects are trivial; as a rule nothing is added to the 
results reached by the rule of thumb or the conclusions 
which would be reached by ordinary common sense.” 

The American craze for organization, for numbers, for 
quick results is alien from the true university spirit and 
cannot be too often or too strongly denounced. In 1927-8 
over 900,000 students were enrolled in 1,076 colleges, 
universities, and professional schools reporting to the Bureau 
of Education at Washington, and in the same year 83,065 
bachelor degrees were granted! Dr. Flexner asks, and it is 
a fair question, why these statistics are not reflected in the 
general level of intelligence and education ? 

The discussion of English and German universities is 
valuable, though raising many controversial points. 
“ Post-graduate development,” says Dr. Flexner, “is 
England's most urgent need.” With this conclusion we are 
disposed to agree, though we cannot go as far as the author 
in asserting that the “ creation ” of the University Grants 
Committee, the Medical Research Council, the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research ‘“ indicates recog- 
nition of the fact that England lacks modern universities.” 
It is true, however, that a larger proportion of the research 
work promoted by the last two organizations should be 
carried on by university research institutes. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, CLASSICS 


Handcraft in Wood and Metal: a Handbook of Training in their 
Practical Working for Teachers, Students, and Craftsmen. 
By J. Hooper and A. J. SHIRLEY. Fourth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. (ros. 6d. net. Batsford.) 


Dryad Leaflet No. 79. Needle Weaving Embroidery. (6d. net. 
Leicester : The Dryad Press.) 
Felt-Work. By Gwen E. THORNTON. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


Paper Modelling, including Ruler-Drawing and Brushwork. 
Mary ARNOLD. (2s. 9d. Grand Educational Co.) 

The Fundamental Principles and Practice of Technical Drawing : 
Arranged for Schools. By D. MILLER. Part Two. (3s. 6d. 
Grant Educational Co., Ltd.) 

Individual Work in Bookbinding : for Senior and Central Schools. 
By L. LaAMport-SMITH. (rs. Pitman.) 

Practical Water-Coloury Sketching : with Specific Instructions for 
Making Wash Drawings in Colour and Black and White. 
By E. G. Lutz. (7s. 6d. net. Scribner.) 

Individual Work in Stencilling. By F. R. SMITH. (Is. 

Leatherwork. By J. Kay. (1s. 3d. Cassell.) 


By 


Pitman.) 


Drawing and Design: a School Course in Composition. By 
S. CLEGG. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (16s. 
net. Pitman.) 

Bookbinding for Senior Schools. By W. J. SEARLE. (4s. net. 
Pitman.) 


A Post-War Museum. By G. Grosz. (1s. net. Faber & Faber.) 


Handwork from Waste Materials: A Junior Course. By 
BEATRICE CLEMENTS. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
An Oxford Portrait Gallery. By JANET E. CourTNEY. (12s. 6d. 


net. Chapman & Hall.) 

This is a very personal kind of book, of great interest to some 
Oxford people, and of considerable interest to the general 
reader, especially when the characters portrayed are seen in 
their relations with the big world outside Oxford. Notable 
among these are the sketches of Gertrude Bell, Florence Bell, 
and Hugh Chisholm. There are sketches also of David G. 
Hogarth and Ralph Thicknesse, and a chapter on ‘‘ The Ladies 
of Oxford,” including an interesting (because intimate) appre- 
ciation of Miss Wordsworth’s work for ‘' L. M. H.” in particular, 
and for women’s education in general. 


L. T. Hobhouse : His Life and Work. By J. A. Hosson and 
M. GINSBERG. With Selected Essays and Articles. (128. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 


An accomplished and versatile scholar, an acute thinker, 4 
hard worker, and a great teacher of those who really desired to 
know—-such is the impression of L. T. Hobhouse left upon the 
mind of the reader of this memorial volume. To his own genera- 
tion Hobhouse was known for his powerful contributions. 
spread over a period of thirty years, to the Manchester Guardian, 
his effort on behalf of the ill-fated Tribune, and his great work 
in connexion with Trade Boards. To a younger generation he 
was known as the learned and stimulating teacher of sociology 
at the London School of Economics. Taking up that subject 
where Herbert Spencer had left it, he may be said to have 
effected a total re-construction of sociological science. One of his 
great attractions as a teacher and writer was that he never 
acquiesced in the idea that philosophy is a sort of thinking 
reserved for a select erudite few. For him philosophy was not 
merely an intellectual luxury. He sought to enlist the attention 
of ordinarily educated men and women to vital questions relating 
to the nature and place of man in the universe. And to those 
superior persons who spoke of the thin lucidity of Mill, he replied 
that Mill’s fault was that, unlike other philosophers, he wrote 
intelligibly enough to be found out. Dr. Hobson’s contribution 
to this book is most clear and interesting. Dr. Ginsberg’ 
makes inevitably more difficult reading, partly because it !s 9° 
compressed. The articles and essays that are printed at the 
end are so chosen as to exemplify Hobhouse’s immense rang? 
as a thinker and writer. The whole volume forms a worthy 
memorial of one of the men of our time. 


Edward Carpenter: in Appreciation. Edited by G. BEIE. 


(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


A composite portrait, to which nearly thirty friends, some of 
them distinguished, have contributed, of a striking personality. 
Edward Carpenter was probably the main channel through 
which the influences of Whitman and Thoreau reached the 
English democracy. He does not seem to have been a profoua 
thinker, but he expressed ideas that were “‘ in the air ” and made 
them attractive by his own lovable character. 
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Sir Philip Sidney. By Mona WItson. (21s. net. Duckworth.) 

Lassalle : the Power of Illusion and the Illusion of Power. By 
A. SCHIROKAUER. Translated by E. and C. PauL. (15s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Paths of Peace. By H. BE tis. 
University Press.) 

In the Days of Miss Beale: a Study of her Work and Influence. 
By F. CeciLy STEADMAN. (12s. 6d. net. Burrow.) 


Book IV. (1s. 4d. Oxford 


Lingua Latina: Scenes of School and College Life in Latin 
Dialogues. By Lupovicus Vives. Edited by W. H. D. 
Rouse. (4s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

There is something peculiarly appropriate about this latest 
addition to the Oxford “ Lingua Latina ” series. For what 
could be more appropriate than that the series devoted to the 
direct method of teaching Latin should contain an example of 
how Vives, that great Latin teacher of the sixteenth century, 
thought that it should be taught. So we have here the dialogues 
of school and university life with which Vives himself taught 
Latin so successfully. They are presented with but tritling 
changes from the Basle edition of 1539 ; and what could be more 
appropriate than that they should- be edited by Dr. Rouse, that 
great pioneer of the direct method of teaching Latin in our own 
day. For what Vives was in the sixteenth century, that Dr. 
Rouse is in the twentieth. 


Latin with Laughter. By Mrs. S. FRANKENBURG. 
BARNETT). (2s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 
This is a most admirable book for all those parents who 
desire their children to be grounded in Latin before sending them 
to their preparatory schools. It is frankly childish and meant 
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make rapid progress when they come to the serious study of 
Latin, which we can well believe to be true, for the apparent 
absurdity of the work is informed by sound educational prin- 
ciples. In fact, it is really almost amazing to find, in a book of 
so trivial a nature, so light-heartedly propounded such an 
amount of sound doctrine. And the marvellous thing is that 
the serious intention of the book does not at all overshadow its 
frivolous absurdity. 

A History of Later Latin Literature : from the Middle of the Fourth 
to the End of the Seventeenth Century. By Prof. F. A. WRIGHT 
and T. A. SINCLAIR. (18s. net. Routledge.) 

Hitherto there has been no suitable book in English for 
those who wished to extend their knowledge of Latin litera- 
ature beyond the bounds so sharply drawn in histories of that 
subject. In this volume of moderate and attractive compass 
the authors enable the student to enlarge his knowledge of 
later Latinity. The book commences with the age of Augustine, 
and then, passing through the Carolingian and Ottonian revivals, 
deals with medieval prose and verse. Many have had their 
interest in this latter subject aroused by Miss Waddell’s two 
volumes. Here they will find biographical and literary facts as 
well as specimens of verse. Finally there is a chapter on the 
Renaissance Latinists, always a fascinating theme. Our one 
regret is that, though much is given, the classical scholar—and it 
is surely he who will chiefly use this book—would like to have 
many more extracts in the original, so as. to follow more 
adequately the development of the Latin language. But this 
would possibly have swollen the volume too much, and we 
should rather ask for a companion volume of selected passages. 


Homeric Proper and Place Names : a Supplement to “ A Lexicon 


for the nursery. At the same time it is a work of genius, of the Homeric Dialect.’ By Dr. R. J. CUNLIFFE. (7s. 6d. 
and children who work through it, although their knowledge net. Blackie.) 
may not extend beyond the first declension of nouns and the | Latin Grammar. By E. C. MaRcHaANT and G. WaTSON. (3s. ôd. 
present indicative active of first conjugation verbs, will be well Bell.) 
and soundly grounded in the principles of the Latin language. | Memoranda Latina: Word List, Syntax, Idioms, and Phrases. 
The author claims that children who are started on this book By M. Kean. (1s. Blackie.) 

ECONOMICS 


English Trade in the Middle Ages. By L. F. SALZMAN. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

The strongest impression left by this book is amazement at 
the tremendous amount of research that it has quite obviously 
entailed. But Mr. Salzman never makes his weight of learning 
fall heavy upon the reader, despite the wealth of detail, all fully 
documented, with which he tells the story of medieval commerce. 
He deals with the period 1066-1558, and divides his subject 
topically : first the tools of trade (currency, credit, weights and 
measures); then the centres of trade (towns, markets, and 
fairs); next the methods of distribution, by road, river, and 
sea; and, lastly, foreign trade, import and export. There is 
also a chapter on the Law Merchant. The ninety illustrations 
are beautifully reproduced, and the whole book is in the best 
tradition of the Clarendon Press. It is bound. to become a 
standard textbook on the subject with which it deals. 


The Law Relating to Trade Combinations. By. Dr. A. L. HASLAM: 
(10s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Dr. Haslam, “a young New Zealand lawyer,” treats his 
- subject in its purely legal aspect, and is strictly non-committal 
on the economic and political side. He first analyses the state 
of the law in regard to conspiracy, the contractual aspect of 
trade combinations, and trade union legislation, with special 
attention to the 1927 Act. He then deals with the problem of 
trust control, and describes the methods adopted to solve it in 
America, Germany, and the Dominions. His conclusions, in 
the words of his sponsor, Dr. Stallybrass, ‘‘ are not the less 
valuable because they will probably prove unpalatable to 
partisans on both sides.” 

Youth and Power : the Diversions of an Economist. By Prof.C. R. 
Fay. (1os. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

This somewhat nondescript book disappoints the hopes 
raised by its title and the author’s name. It consists of 
essays, reprinted for the most part from various periodicals, 
on such subjects as ‘‘ Consumption, Machinery, and Employ- 
ment,” “ Adam Smith and Foreign Trade,” ‘‘ The Peopling of a 
New Land,” and “ The Public Ownership of Electric Power.” 
Mr. Fay writes in a condensed and allusive style which is not 
easy to follow, but there are some pregnant observations to be 
found amongst a good deal that will be of more interest to 
Canadians and Americans than to English readers. 


(12s. 6d. 


Theories of Population from Raleigh to Arthur Young: Lectures 
delivered in the Galtonian Laboratory, University of London, 
under the Newmarch Foundation, February 11 to March 
18, 1929, with Two Additional Lectures and with References 
to Authorities. By Dr. J. Bonar. (tos. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Dr. Bonar takes us here into the byways of economic history 
—or, rather, the history of economics—and traces the earliest 
beginnings of demographic and statistical] study in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, connected with the names of Raleigh, 
Harrington, Graunt, Petty, Halley, Siissmilch, Hume, Price, 
and Arthur Young. These early essays were of a very rudi- 
mentary character, and the subject was often treated in relation 
to life assurance, but progress was hampered by the lack of 
reliable figures and the curious and long-continued prejudice 
against the taking of a census. The book will be of interest to 
the specialist in population problems. 


English, French and German Banking Terms: Phrases and 
Correspondence Arranged in Parallel Dictionary Form In- 
cluding an Appendix of the Lesser-Known French and German 
Financial Terms and their English Equivalents, together 
with an Index from French and German into English. Com- 
piled by H. Scott. Third Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
(ros. Effingham Wilson.) 

Fabian Essays in Socialism. By G. BERNARD SHAW, SIDNEY 
WEBB, WILLIAM CLARKE, SYDNEY OLIVIER, ANNIE BESANT, 
GRAHAM WALLAS, HUBERT BLAND. Edited with a New 
Preface by G. BERNARD SHAW. 1931 Edition. (Cloth, 
4s. 6d. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. Fabian Society. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

A First Book of Economics. By N. Crump. (3s. Macmillan.) 

Insurance as a Career. By F.H.SHERRIFF. (35. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

An Outline of British Economic History. By H. R. EXELBY. 
(3s. Pitman.) 

The Development of Economic Doctrine : an Introductory Survey. 
By Prof. A. Gray. (5s. Longmans.) 

An Outline of the Economic History of England. By D. W. 
RoBERts. (4s. Longmans.) 

Bolshevism at a Deadlock. By K. KAUTSKY. 
B. PRITCHARD. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Translated by 
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The Education of the Whole Man: 
Education. By L. P. Jacks. 
London Press.) 

We venture to describe Dr. Jacks as one of the few educational 
prophets of our time and of this country. His belief in education, 
in what education should be, and could do, is marked by a fervour 
and intensity which are no less than prophetic in the true sense 
of that term. But the education which he advocates is not any 
sort of education. For him, education is the key industry of 
civilization ; it is the guarantee of well-spent leisure as well as 
of efficient labour; it is a lifelong process ; and it is an educa- 
tion of the whole man—not of a body, nor of a mind, nor of a 
specialist, but of aman. In an ideally ordered state, the Minister 
for Education would be the chief officer of state, and we should 
not witness the ridiculous spectacle of the Minister for Education 
relinquishing his office because an adverse vote on a totally 
different matter had led to achange of government. Dr. Jacks’s 
pages are all alive with humour and with penetrating retlection, 
and his criticisms are always constructive—the mark of a first- 
rate thinker. 


a Plea for a New Spirit in 
(6s. net. University of 


Harrow Lectures on Education: Being a Series of Addresses 
Delivered at the First Junior Public School Masters’ Con- 
ference af Harrow School in January, 1930. Edited by 
T. F. Coane. (10s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The public schools, at any rate the greater ones, are sometimes 
regarded as places which can afford to live on their traditions, 
and which do so live. As a matter of fact, some of the most 
progressive work in the different departments of teaching has 
been done in one or another of the public schools. This was true 
for some years before the War, and the book before us shows that 
in the widest sense the public schools are entering into the spirit 
of the new age. We are told that the younger master is to-day 
on a far more intimate footing with the boys he teaches than ever 
before, but that among the best of the vounger masters much 
energy is being wasted bv “ vagueness of vision and uncertainty 

of aim, due partly to the absence of any training.” About a 

hundred and fifty of them responded to an invitation to join in 

an experimental course of lectures and discussions on many and 
varied aspects of their work. The discussions were probably more 
important than the lectures, but the lectures, as here recorded, 
must have been stimulating in a high degree. All the main 
branches of school teaching came up for consideration. So also 
did discipline, the psychology of the adolescent, and the subject 
of sex—with special relation to the public schools. The second 
part of the course was devoted to religious education, and here 
it was clearly maintained that what can be taught in a class-room 
is only a small part of a religious upbringing. These lectures 
should appeal to a far wider audience than the original one, and 

they appear to us to herald a time when the young masters in a 

public school shall have received a training for their work, 

though not necessarily of the type that now prevails. 


James and John Stuart Mill on Education. Edited by F. A. 
CAVENAGH. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Apparently these two books are the first of a projected series, 
entitled “ Landmarks in the History of Education,” of which 
series we should like to have seen the provisional scheme. That 
the general editorship has been undertaken by Prof. Dover 
Wilson and Prof. Cavenagh is a fact which inspires confidence; 
as also does the quality of these two volumes. We agree that 
there is room for such a series, and we say this with a due sense 
of the excessive rate at which books on education are produced. 
Lecturers in training colleges, for example, well know how good 
it is for their students to exercise their wits upon a critical reading 
of a book that has taken its place in the history of educational 
thought, and how difficult it is to procure a sufficient variety of 
such books in a convenient form. Here the need begins to be 
met, by judicious selections from Newman and the two Mills, 
with competently written introductions, and a few useful notes. 
We hope and we believe that the series will win its way to 
acceptance, not only by students in training colleges, but by 
a wider public. 


Fourteen Experiments in Rural Education : Some Indian Schools 
where New Methods are beine tested. Described by various 
Writers and Edited by A. B. VAN DorREN. Second Edition. 
(2s. 6d. net. Student Christian Movement.) 

This description of experiments in education in India is pre- 
sented by the National Christian Council as a sequel to “ Village 
Education in India,” and “ Schools with a Message.” The 
experiments described therein are in forms of education other 


than those designed to lead on to the university. These forms 
are based on ideas drawn from America, Denmark, and even 
“ conservative Britain.” This is a sincere and clearly written 
book, and should interest not only those who regard education 
in India as a vital Imperial problem, but also those who try 
humbly to experiment in the difficult fields of “ home ” schools. 


Shall we Pay More? By Eyes and Ears. (2s. net. Stockwell.) 
This book consists of eight brief chapters written, evidently 
with inside knowledge, to describe in a merry tone the comic 
aspect of those incidents in elementary school life which some 
involved in them are apt to take too seriously. It forms a plea- 
sant enough entertainment for half an hour, and its pen-and-ink 
drawings, like its letterpress, are amusing without malice. 


The Management of Young Children. By Dr. W. E. Bratz and 
HELEN Bott. (tos. 6d. net. Dent.) 

This book is especially designed as a text for study groups of 
parents, but all who have to do with young children will find 
it interesting and helpful. It is arranged—like the author's 
previous book, ‘‘ Parents and the Pre-School Child "—with 
outlines of each chapter, case-histories, questions for discussion, 
and full bibliographies. With regard to subject-matter, this 
book is occupied mainly with the child’s social development, 
and only rarely repeats the topics treated in the other volume. 
The chapters concerning “ Discipline and Freedom,” ‘ Rewards 
and Punishments,” and “ Opportunities for Activity ” are likely 
to be particularly useful to the parents of the modern child. 


Lehrerbildung und Lehrplan : ein Geschichtlich Vergleichender 
Versuch. By Dr. K. RIEDEL. (Geheftet, RM. 1.20. Oster- 
wieck-Harz: A. W. Sickfeldt.) 

Dr. Riedel’s pamphlet, ‘‘ Lehrerbildung und Lehrplan,” was 
written with a view to the discussion on the relation between the 

“new psychology and the curriculum” at the International 

Conference on the New Education held in August, 1929. In his 

judgment, while not denying that educational psychology 

should have its share in the framing of programmes of education, 
more enlightenment is to be gained from the historical com- 
parative method here used. The historical and comparative 
method is also employed freely in his book ‘‘ Eigengesetzliche 

Bildungslehre.”” This is the seventh volume of a series of 

handbooks on the Modern Science of Education edited by 

Emile Saupe. The author describes his theme as “‘ the formative 

enrichment of youth,” and presupposes a theory of educational 

value to be dealt with in a later work. He excludes from his 
purview that part of the work of the teacher which is directed 
to securing adaptation to the forms of life of existing society, 
as well as all measures taken for the protection and care of the 
young. Part I treats of the knowledge of youth from the stand- 
point of the educator, the contributions of biology, sociology, 
and psychology being surveyed in turn; a discussion of the 
capacity for education of children, youth, and adults brings this 
part to a close. Part II is devoted to the meaning of the activity 
of the teacher, Part III to its form. Part IV is a comparatively 
brief representation of the teacher as seen by the young. +he 
whole book is intended for the practical educator who has been 
thoroughly grounded in theory, or for all who would become such. 


- It will be of interest to the English reader who has already some 


knowledge of contemporary educational thought in Germany. 


Select Discourses from The Idea of a University. By J. H: 
NEwMAN. Edited, with an Introduction by May YARDLEY: 
(5s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


History of Secondary Education: a Study in the Development of 
Liberal Education. By Prof. I. L. KANDEL. (108. 6d. net. 
Harrap.) ` 

Macmillan's Teaching in Practice: an Encyclopaedia of Modern 
Methods of Teaching in the Primary School Written by 
Recognized Authorities in Education. Edited by E. J. 5. 
Lay. In Six Volumes, with a Portfolio of 172 Class Pictures. 
(£6. Macmillan.) 

Education in Angus: an Historical Survey of Education "$ to 
the Act of 1872, from Original and Contemporary Sources. 
By Dr. J.C. Jessop. (5s. net. University of London Press.) 

Questions Actuelles de Pédagogie. By J. DE LA VAISSIERE, 
A.-D. SERTILLANGES, MARIE FaRGUES, J. JAOUEN, A. 
FauvILLE, R. Buyse. (10 fr. Seine-et-Oise: Les Edition 
du Cerf, Juvisy.) 

A History of Educational Thought. By Prof. P. R. COLE. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


(1) Little Tales for Jack and Jill. Grade A. Nos. 17-24. Grade 
. Nos. 17-24. By ANNIE INGHAM. 
(2) Collins’ Self-Expression Booklets. 4 Vols. (1d.each. Collins.) 
(3) Little Tales for Jack and Jill. Grade C. Nos. 1-8. By 
Mary W. McCrure. Grade C. Nos. 9-16. By ANNIE 
INGHAM. (1}d.each. Collins.) 


(4) Dainty Tales of Other Lands. By Hitpa A. E. ROBERTS. 


8 Vols. (3d. each. Collins.) 
(5) Collins’ Conversational Cards. Set No. 1. Wild Life. Set 
No. 2. John Trusty. Set No. 3. Play Time. Set No. 4. 


Round the Farm. (1s. 6d. per set. Collins.) 

(1) A great deal of lively fancy has gone to the making of these 
tales, which are without a trace of silliness or vulgarity. It is 
no exaggeration to say that they are marvellous productions for 
the money; as are also the ‘‘ Self-Expression Booklets ” (2) with 
their outline pictures for colouring. But whv the dismal little 
face on the cover ? The stories in ‘‘ Grade C” (3) are not quite so 
uniformly good, and it is a pity that the word “ like ’’ should be 
misused as on pp. 12 and 13 of C 16, for this is a common fault 
of the children themselves. (4) The “ Dainty Tales ” are again 
a complete success, each one furnishing an interesting picture 
of the daily life of a child in a foreign land, with a characteristic 
legend of his country. (5) ‘‘ Wild Life’’ is the most attractive 
among these four sets, each of which contains a dozen large cards 
illustrated with fine bold designs in bright colours, for use in 
reading, spelling, and composition. 


Folk Tales of All Nations. Edited by F. H. LEE. Great English 
Short Stories. Edited by L. MELVILLE and R. HARGREAVES. 
(8s. 6d. net each. Harrap.) 

Who can estimate the amount of pleasure that these two 
volumes will give to their fortunate possessors ? From the very 
earliest times mankind has found delight in a good story, and we 
of this age are indeed favoured when we have prepared for us in 
attractive form and at a moderate cost such a wealth of inter- 
esting tales. The folk tale belongs to the childhood of man; its 
chief characteristics, as also its chief value, is its universality. 
Among various nations similar stories are frequently found, and 
the fundamental likeness of different races revealed by these 
tales proves our common origin, and should help to foster under- 
standing and sympathy between nations. The reader, having 
delved into the springs of human conduct and human thought, 
should then turn to the more advanced and sophisticated form 
of story-telling represented in the volume of ‘' Great English 
Short Stories.’ Not only will he be assured of many hours’ 
delightful reading, but he will also be able to trace the develop- 
ment of the short story through its various stages. The stories 
are arranged in chronological order and cover the period from 
the middle of the sixteenth century to the present time. Begin- 
ning with Barnabe Riche, Daniel Defoe, and Jonathan Swift, it 
includes examples of the work of Sterne, Smollett, Scott, Lamb, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Trollope, George Eliot, Wilkie Collins, and 
many lesser-known authors. The greater part of the space, how- 
ever, is given to the moderns, and here the quality of the output 
is rich indeed. Hardy, Stevenson, Conrad, Wells, Bennett, 
Galsworthy, Lawrence, and many another are all represented. 


The Writing of Prose and Verse in School. 
(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Tales of the Great War. Selected from the best War Literature 
by E. RicHarps. (2s. Bell.) 
Tales from the Moors and Mountains. 
(7s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The E.P.C. Sentence Primers. By L. JESSE. Nos. 1-12. (2s. 3d. 
per dozen. Cardiff and Wrexham : Educational Publishing 
Co 


By C. J. Brown. 


By D. A. MACKENZIE. 


-) 

Junior English Composition. By L. OLIPHANT. (2s. 6d. Gregg 
Publishing Co.) 

The Greek Slave. By D. SLADEN. (7s. 6d. net. Werner Laurie.) 

Commercial Correspondence. By H. L. CARRAD. (Is. 6d. net. 
Gregg Publishing Co.) 

The Riddle of the Sands: a Record of Secret Service. 
E. CHILDERS. School Edition. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 
English Grammar for College Students. By Prof. F. K. MITCHELL. 
Based on ‘ English Grammar,” by G. R. CARPENTER. 

(5s. New York. Macmillan.) 

Cambridge Readings in Literature. Edited by G. SAMPSON. 
In Five Books. New Edition, with Notes and Exercises. 
Book I (issued in two Parts). Parts I and II. Book II 
(issued in two Parts). Parts I and II. (zs. 3d. each. 
Cambridge University Press.) 


By 


Personal Narratives. Edited by A. J. Merson. (2s. Harrap.) 
Pages of English Prose, 1390-1930. Selected by Sir A. QUILLER- 


Coucn. (1s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

English Papers for Preparation or Homework. By G. Boas. 
(1s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Money Writes! By Upton SINCLAIR. (7s. 6d. net. Werner 


Laurie.) 


Some Religious Elements in English Literature. By Rose 
MacAULEY. (3s. 6d. The Hogarth Press.) _ 
Notes on “ Our Language in Theory and Practice" : a Com- 


mentary by the Authors of ‘‘ Our Language in Theory and 
Practice,” suggesting Ways of using that Book in the Class- 
room. By Prof. J. H. G. GRaTTAN and P. GuRREY. (6d. 
G. Philip & Son.) l 

The Eliza Books: Eliza, Eliza’s Husband, Eliza Getting On, 
Exit Eliza, Eliza's Son. By Barry Pain. (7s. 6d. Werner 
Laurie.) 

Literature Old and New: Prose Readers for Junior Schools. By 
Kate and E. J. S. Lay. (Book I, 1s. 9d. Book II, 2s. 
Macmillan.) 

New Everyday Classics. Primer. (2s.) First Reader. (2s. 3d.) 
By Prof. FANNIE W. Dunn, Prof. F. T. Baker, and Prof. 
A. H. THORNDIKE. Second Reader. (2s. 4d.) By Prof. F.T. 
Baker, Prof. A. H. THORNDIKE, and MILDRED BATCHELDER. 
Third Reader. (2s. 6d.) Fourth Reader. (2s. 8d.) By 
Prof. F. T. BAKER and Prof. A. H. THORNDIKE. Revised 
by P. H. Heap. (Macmillan.) 


Selected Plays of Shakespeare. “Edited with Introduction, 
Glossary, and Index of Characters by A. R. FLORIAN. 
(3s. Rivingtons.) 

A clearly printed text of the eight plays most frequently read 
in schools, without notes, but with a fairly full glossary. The 
omission of all numbering of lines is inconvenient. 


The Nature of English Poetrv: an Elementary Survey. 
L. S. Harris. (5s. net. Dent.) 

Sir Arthur Quiller Couch, who contributes the preface, says 
finely that we cannot disregard poetry without cutting ourselves 
from “one of the best rewards of living, at once the cheapest 
to purchase and the most refined to enjoy.” Mr. Harris's intro- 
duction to poetry is for somewhat older readers than Mr. P. B. 
Lyon had in view in his recent ‘‘ Discovery of Poetry ” ; but 
it is not less simple and persuasive and rich in examples that 
imprint themselves on the memory. 


Treasury of English Verse, New and Old. By Dr. A. S. COLLINS. 
(4s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
Anthologies we have in plenty, but there are sufficient reasons 
why Dr. Collins should have added to the number. His seems 
to be meant primarily for school and college use, but it bears 
none of the marks of the ordinary textbook, and will serve well 
as a gift-book, and as a companion for the most fastidious lover 
of poetry. The whole range of English poetry, from Spenser 
and Raleigh and Sidney to Rupert Brooke and Edmund Blunden 
@and Edith Sitwell, is drawn upon, and the choice is not confined to 
lyrics. The introductory survey, the brief biographical notes, 
and the glossary, whilst they will help to make the book 
thoroughly useful to young people who are learning to love 
poetry, are not conspicuous enough to annoy people who do not 
need them. 


Six One-Act Plays: for Boys and Girls. 
(2s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
The last three of these plays are slightly laboured, but all 
would be easy for school acting, and there is no question but that 
the first three would give unqualified, all-round satisfaction. 


By 


By ELLA ADKINS. 


The Lyceum Book of Verse. Edited by MoLLIE STANLEY- 


WRENCH. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Poetry in France and England. By JEAN STEWART. (38. 6d. 
The Hogarth Press.) 

The Pleasures of Poetry: a Critical Anthology. By EDITH 
SITWELL. Second Series. The Romantic Revival. (6s. net. 
Duckworth.) 


Shelley : Poetry and Prose. With Essays by Browning, Bagehot, 
Swinburne, and Reminiscences by Others. With an 
Introduction and Notes by A. M. D. HuGuHEs. (3s. 6d. net. 
Clarendon Press.) 

English Madrigal Verse, 1588-1632. Edited from the Original 
Song Books by E. H. FELtowes. Second Edition. (12s. 6d.. 
net. India Paper Edition, 15s. net. Clarendon Press.) 
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A Shorter Froissart : Being Selections from “ The Chronicles.” 
Chosen and Edited by F. J. TIcKNER. (1S. 9d. Nelson.) 
An attractive booklet of fascinating stories selected from the 
most delightful of all medieval chronicles. The period covered 
is, of course, the latter half of the fourteenth century, i.e. the 
reigns of Edward III and Richard II. 


A Book of Ancient Peoples. By HELEN CorKE. (28. 9d. Claren- 
don Press.) 
An interesting and excellently-illustrated elementary text- 
book of ancient history, particularly useful as showing the 
correlation of Eastern with Western civilization. 


Sketches of European History. 
Murray.) 

This little book endeavours to show to English readers the 
Significance to the modern world and to present-day civilization 
of the Saracen invasions, the Holy Roman Empire, Feudalism, 
Chivalry, the Renaissance, and the French Revolution. The 
sketches are well done; but they lack connexion with one 
another, and the principle of their selection is not clear. 


England and Europe. By C. H. GERRED. (35. 
Nelson.) 

This volume is one of Messrs. Nelson’s “ Parallel Histories ” 
series, the aim of which is to co-ordinate English with European 
history. Mr. Gerred, who is a sound historian and an expert 
teacher, has produced a competent volume, which the publishers 
have issued in an attractive form with copious illustrations. 


The Fighting Kings of Wessex: a Gallery of Portraits. By 
G. P. BAKER. (15s. net. Bell.) 

Mr. G. P. Baker, already well known as the author of vigorous 
and unconventional studies of Hannibal, Sulla, and Tiberius 
Caesar, in the volume before us turns his attention to the early 
kings of England. His work, written, in a vivid and powerful 
style, is much more than a textbook of Anglo-Saxon history. 
It embodies a very able and effective vindication of the thesis 
that “ the kingship of England is not an organ of the State 
created by a pre-existent body-politic to fulfil diverse functions 
of government, but is the original force which created the body- 
politic.” It is indeed a dissertation on royalism, as well as a 
survey of the making of England. For Mr. Baker holds that 
“ history, not philosophy, is the original source from which 
correct political ideas may be derived.” Mr. Baker has read 
widely in modern authorities and has pondered deeply. His book 
is accordingly curiously fresh and interesting. His sketches 
of such men as Ragnar Lothbrok and Knut the Great contain 
much that will be novel to most English readers. 


The German Submarine War, 1914-1918. By R. H. GIBSON and 
M. PRENDERGAST. (36s. net. Constable.) 

For students of recent naval history this marvellously complete 
and authoritative manual is indispensable. Its authors, as the 
result of years of exhaustive research, especially in German 
sources, have been able to compile with a thoroughness beyond 
all adequate praise a record of the operations of the German 
submarines from the outbreak of the War to its close. It is æ 
record of ruthless barbarity from which all the traditional 
chivalry of the sea is absent. As one reads of the sinking of 
merchant-men, the destruction of hospital ships, and the 
violation of every principle of humane international law, one 
finds it hard to regret that before the end of the War the anti- 
submarine devices of Britain and her Allies were so perfect that 
the placing of a German seaman on a U-boat was almost equiva- 
lent to a sentence of death: in the ten months’ fighting of 
1918 nearly seventy U-boats were destroyed. To this masterly 
survey an excellent foreword is contributed by Admiral of the 
Fleet Earl Jellicoe. 


The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1812-1815 : Britain and the 
Reconstruction of Europe. By Prof. C. K. WEBSTER. (25s. 
net. Bell.) 

Few English statesmen have been so long misunderstood or 
so unjustly depreciated as Lord Castlereagh. He himself was 
careless of fame and lacking in eloquence. But all his acts gave 
evidence of courage, wisdom, devotion to duty, and zeal for 
the best interests of his countrymen and of mankind. The 
record of those acts, during the critical years 1812-15, has been 
laboriously collected by Prof. Webster from the archives of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Petersburg, and other capitals. 
With consummate skill and complete mastery Prof. Webster 
has reconstructed the story of Castlereagh’s diplomacy, and 
presented it in a style of pure unquestionable statement which is 


By NETTA SyYRETT. (2s. 6d. 


1714-1815. 


a more conclusive vindication than any argument or apology 
could possibly be. Webster's Castlereagh, like Temperley’s 
Canning, is final and definitive. 


The Reign of Tiberius. By Prof. F. B. Marsu. (15s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The transformation of the Roman Republic into the Roman 
Empire is a theme of never-failing fascination. For it presents 
a series of intriguing and apparently insoluble problems. The 
learned professor of ancient history in the University of Texas 
has already given us one important study of the subject, under 
the title ‘‘ The Founding of the Roman Empire ” (1927). The 
present work, although self contained, may be regarded as a 
sequel. It traces the process by which the republican elements, 
deliberately allowed to remain in the imperial constitution by 
Augustus, were eliminated by his successor. Prof. Marsh is a 
whole-hearted vindicator of Tiberius against Tacitus and his 
other traducers. He concludes that, after a careful examination 
of all the evidence, ‘ it will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
deny his claim to a place among the best and greatest of the 
emperors.” 


Glimpses of High Politics : Through War and Peace, 1855-1929. 
The Autobiography of N. V. TcHARYKow. (16s. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

This is an exceedingly interesting autobiography, written in 
excellent English by a Russian aristocrat who received his 
secondary education in Britain. It gives vivid pictures of Russian 
life through all its changes during the seventy-four years 1855- 
1920. The course of Russian affairs, as depicted by Mr. 
Tcharykow, traversed the complete circle from serfdom to 
Bolshevism, which Mr. Tcharykow regards as the same thing 
under a different name. The main theme of Mr. Tcharykow’s 
narrative lies in the field of diplomacy, but his pen also describes 
from the point of view of an eye-witness, the siege of Plevna in 
1877, the assassination of Alexander II in 1881, and many other 
notable events. It provides an important footnote to history. 


A Short History of Scotland. By R. L. MacKIE. (5s. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Mr. R. L. Mackie’s “ Short History of Scotland ” is to be 
cordially welcomed. In brief compass, in excellent form, with 
attractive illustrations, and at an amazingly low cost, it presents 
an admirable summary of Scotland’s story, embodying some 
of the important results of the most recent researches. 


The Good Citizen : an Introduction to Civics. By C. S. S. HIGHAN. 
(2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Oxford Class Books of History. Junior Series. By H. R. CRUISE. 
Book Ia. Boys and Giris of Long Ago. Book Ib. Hero 
Tales. Book Ila. Stories of the Greeks and Persians. 
(Paper, 9d. each. Limp Cloth, 1s. each.) Senior Seres. 
By E. M. OLIVER. Book I. Early and Middle Ages (to 1485). 
Book II. Early Modern History (1485-1715). (Limp, 
1s. 6d. each. Boards, 1s. 9d. each.) Book III. Modem 
Times (1714 to To-day). (Limp, 1s. 9d. Cloth, 2s.) (Oxford 
University Press.) 

Modern and Contemporary European History (1815-1928). By 
Prof. J. S. ScHAPIRO. Under the Editorship of Prof. J. T. 
SHOTWELL. Revised Edition. (15s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Days of Progress and Expansion : Britain in Europe, 1485-1789. 
By Dr. C. F. Stronc. (Cloth Boards, 2s. rod. Limp, 
2s. 8d. University of London Press.) 

The Evolution of England: a Commentary on the Facts. By 
J. A. WILLIAMSON. (15s. net. Clarendon Press.) _ 
Analytical Survey of Modern European History, with Assignments 
and Special Exercises. By Prof. P. V. B. Jones. Part Il 
1815-1930. Principal Assignments based on Hayes, P olitical 


and Social History of Modern Europe, Vol. II. (2s. New 
York: Macmillan.) 
A History of Europe: from 1815 to 1923. By Sir J. A. R 


MarrRioTT. (16s. net. Methuen.) 

The Story of the British Navy. By H. F. B. WHEELER. New 
Edition. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Speeches on Foreign Affairs, 1904-1914. By Sir EDWARD GREY. 
Selected with an Introduction by Prof. P. KNAPLUND. 
(10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) ch 

Eighteenth Century England: Being a Short History of Enghs 
Politics and Society from the Revolution to Waterloo (1688- 
1815). By S. Maccosy. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

An Introduction to Politics. By Prof. H. J. LASKI. (Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Translation from French : for School Certificate and Matriculation 
Examinations. By Prof. L. E. KASTNER and J. MARKS. 
(2s. Dent.) 

Among the many books of French unseens this one stands 
out as one of the most practically useful. What Messrs. Ritchie 
and Moore did for the university student, Messrs. Kastner and 
Marks have done for the School Certificate and Matriculation 
candidate. Their experience as examiners has shown them how 
good and how bad translation from French can be. No greater 
mistake can be made than that of thinking it an easy task. 
Excellence in translating into English is the mark of a candidate 
who knows both his own language and the foreign one. It needs 
continual practice over a wide range of authors. The compilers 
in their introduction, deal with the chief points of French 
vocabulary and grammar which form the main causes of errors 
in translation, and a student who has gone through this care- 
fully should be able to avoid most of the serious mistakes he 
would otherwise make. One hundred passages for translation 
are given both in prose and poetry with footnotes referring to 
the introduction ; these are followed by twenty-six extracts 
from recent examination papers without any notes, and a 
vocabulary. 


German Poetry: for Students. 
(3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Watson Bain has compiled an attractive anthology of 
German poetry which contains examples from the early Volks- 
leider to Rilke and the moderns. Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, and 
Heine are well represented ; and the examples of contemporary 
poets will be interesting to those who have not followed up their 
literary reading in German. A section is given to sonnets, and 
Mr. Bain gives about twenty translations of German poems by 
Longfellow, Carlyle, Theodore Martin, Skeat, and the compiler 
himself. The book is produced with all the care and clearness for 
which the house of Macmillan is noted. 


A Financial and Industrial French Reader. 
GLEED. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

This book is intended for candidates for the Bachelor of Com- 
merce degrees at London. Mr. Gleed draws a needed distinction 
between English-French and French-French. At the end of 
each extract he gives examples of phrases that an Englishman 
writing in French would have expressed differently. This is, 
as far as we know, a new departure in French texts and a very 
useful one. For it is fatally easy for a commercial man to think 
he is writing French when in reality he is only translating 
literally his English phraseology. In fact, Mr. Gleed does not wish 
the student to be satisfied with an approximate translation, but 
to enter into the spirit of neat and logical French as written by 
Frenchmen. 


A French Course for Schools. 
(2s. 3d. Macmillan.) 

This third volume of a series we have noted before is intended 
for third- or fourth-year pupils. Each of the fifteen lessons includes 
a prose passage, a poem, a section of grammar, and a set of 
exercises. There are appendices of unseen prose passages and 
of grammar revision. Those teachers who have used the former 
volumes will welcome this continuation. 


Trois Contes. By PROSPER MÉRIMÉE. Adapted and Edited by 
C. E. Mitts and H. B. MI ts. (1s. 3d. Nelson.) 
Mémoires d'un Ane. By the COMTESSE DE SÉGUR. Adapted and 

Edited by R. H. Parboe. (1s. Nelson.) 
Les Outlaws du Missouri. By G. AIMARD. (Is. 3d. Nelson.) 
Des Amis D’Antan. By Grace LLoypD-WILLIAMS. (Is. 3d. 
Nelson.) 
Four additional volumes of the Modern Studies Series, for 
rapid reading. 


Edited by L. R. 
& 


By H. F. Cortıns. Part III. 


H. Offinger’s Pocket Technological Dictionary in Three Languages. 
Part I. Vol. I. German-Enghsh-Spanish. Tenth Edition, 
Revised and Improved by H. KRENKEL. (6s. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

H. Offinger’s Pocket Technological Dictionary in Three Languages. 
Part I. Vol. II. English-German-Spanish. Ninth Edition, 
Revised and Improved by H. KRENKEL. (6s. 6d. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

This technological dictionary will be useful to all who have 
to read technical treatises in German or Spanish. A great deal 
of space is saved by combining three languages under one 
O y A second series includes German, French, and 
Italian. 


Chosen by A. WarTsoN BAIN. 


Introduction to French Classicism. By H. CAUDWELL. (6s. net. 
Macmillan.) 

The two periods of French literature that are mainly studied 
in England by more advanced students are the Classical and 
the Romantic. And of these two, the former is becoming neg- 
lected in favour of more recent and easier texts. This is to be 
deplored, for no one can realize the essential French character 
without a knowledge of its classical origin. To those who are 
about to begin what is admittedly difficult for the English 
mind, Mr. Caudwell’s book will be an invaluable help. He shows 
us why the century of Louis XIV is so famous and the objects 
that the writers of that time endeavoured to attain. The con- 
structive influences he attributes to the salon of the Marquise 
de Rambouillet and to ‘‘ L’Astrée ” of Mademoiselle de Scudéry. 
After an introductory chapter given to these two causes he 
deals with each one of the famous names in turn, explains their 
reputations and analyses their chief works. In fact he shows us 
how we ought to approach these authors, what they were trying 
to do, and what is the reason for their fame. This is a book that 
should be in every school and college library. 


André Maurois. Morceaux Choisis. Edited by E. G. LE GRAND. 
(3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

It has been said that M. Maurois is one of the few Frenchmen 
who has understood the English character. That may well 
account for his popularity in our country. His work is clear 
and not too difficult for those who have conquered the elements 
of French. Mr. Le Grand has done well to give us these extracts 
from his works ; he has not included any from ‘‘ Bramble ” or 
“ O'Grady,” as they have been already edited for English 
readers. But he gives portions of ‘ Ariel,” “ Disraeli,” “ Byron,” 
“ Rouen,” ‘‘ Etudes Anglaises,” and others. They may well 
induce their readers to study the originals. M. Maurois con- 
tributes a preface, and the editor gives a short biography of 
the author and an account of his work. There are notes in 
French. 


Croquis d'un Fiâneur. By T. STANLEY. (7s. net. University of 
Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press.) 

We are not told in the preface why Dr. Stanley wrote notes 
on his travels in French. They deal with usual and unusual 
aspects of French life, and may prove attractive to American 
students. But the time for French is so short with us that it is 
preferably given to French authors. 


A First Year German Course. By L. M. Hayes. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

This German course is partly on direct lines and partly on 
translation. It is intended for Certificate candidates who take 
up German a year after French. l 


Contemporary Italian Short Stories. Selected and Edited by 
H. R. MARRARO. (38. 6d. Harrap.) 

Four Contemporary One-Act Comedies: Zamacoïs, Duvernois, 
Courteline, Renard. Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary by Dr. A. G. FITE. (2s. 6d. 
Heath.) 

Les Contes de Grand-Père. By L. PINEAv. Edited with Exercises 
and Vocabulary by M. A. LeBoNNOoIS. Abridged Edition. 
(1s.) Un Bon Petit Diable. By Mme LA COMTESSE DE SÉGUR. 
Edited with Exercises and Vocabulary, by A. SHIACH. 
Abridged Edition. Une Folle Equipée. By MAGDELEINE 
DU GENESTOUX. Edited with Exercises and Vocabulary 
by S. TURNBULL. Abridged Edition. (1s. 6d. each.) 
Contes Français. (2e Partie.) By Mme JULIE LAVERGNE. 
Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by M. A. LEBONNOIS. 
Abridged Edition. Monique. By P. BourceT. Edited 
with Notes and Vocabulary by H. B. Mitts. Abridged 
Edition. (2s. each.) (Arnold.) 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 550TH ANNIVERSARY .—Speech 
Day took place in the Shire Hall on June 13, and the visitors 
were welcomed by the Head Monitor, R. H. Jerrome in a Latin 
oration. The Headmaster, Dr. J. H. E. Crees, reported four 
successes in scholarship examinations at Oxford and Cambridge. 
The School had heard with the greatest pride that Mr. P. W. 
Steer had been awarded the Order of Merit in recognition of his 
distinction as a landscape painter. They had with them some 
who could remember the celebrations of the 5ooth anniversary 
in 1881, and doubtless there were boys present who would take 
part in the celebrations of the 600th anniversary. The School 
had owed much in the past to the generosity of its friends, and 
it had now the task before it of raising more than £3,000 in order 
to improve the existing science accommodation. 
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A School Algebra: as far as the Advanced Course in the School 
Certificate Stage. By A. M. Bozman. (4s. 6d. Dent.) 

This is a remarkably complete and compact textbook, covering 
all the usual ground as far as the binomial theorem. The intro- 
ductory matter is rather formal, and we should have preferred 
the chapter on generalized arithmetic and simple formulae to 
come even earlier in the book than it does, to give the pupil a 
clearer idea of what algebraic notation was intended for. But 
on the whole the development is satisfactory, and directed 
numbers are quite rightly not introduced until after easy equa- 
tions, problems and fractions have been tackled. There are a 
satisfyingly large number of examples, well-graded and varied. 
lt is certainly a book that can be favourably commended. 


Groundwork of Book-Keeping. By F. A. GorpoN. (3s. 6d. Bell.) 

This book can be recommended as an introduction to the sub- 
ject of book-keeping. It is essentially concerned with the method 
of recording business transactions, and there is little mathe- 
matics involved beyond simple addition of money items. A 
chapter on elementary costing is included. The pupil who 
masters the book will have a clear idea not only of the business 
terms involved, but also of the logical basis upon which modern 
book-keeping is based. 


Step-at-a-Time Arithmetic. Senior Series. Book VIII. By. 
R. W. M. Gisss, D. G. PERRY, and J. A. HoweLLs. (With 
Answers, 1s. 9d. Without Answers, 1s. 6d. Answers 
only, 6d. Black.) 


The final book of this series deserves special notice, as it 
combines in one volume a variety of interesting and useful 
sections not usually brought together into an “ arithmetic.” 
It is designed for pupils in their last year at central or similar 
schools, who are likely to be entering the commercial or technical 
world on leaving. Consequently there are sections dealing 
with electricity units, the triangle of forces, simple numerical 
trigonometry, as well as financial subjects, such as rates of 


MISCELLANEOUS 
(1) Everyman's Encyclopaedia. In Twelve Volumes. Vol. I. A 
to Badger. Vol. II. Badghiz to Brill. Vol. III. Brillat- 


Savarin to Christie. Vol. IV. Christie’s to Denmark. New 
and Revised Edition. (5s. 6d. net per volume. Dent.) 

(2) The Nuttall Encyclopaedia: Dealing with Biography, 
Geography, History, Mythology, Literature, Science and 
Inventions, Religions of the World, Politics, Art, Music, 
the Stage, Sport, Business, Law, etc. Also Appendices giving 
Populations, Pseudonyms of Writers and Artists, Characters 
in Drama and Fiction, &c. Edited by G. E. CHRIST and 
A. L. Haypon. Based on the Original Work by J. Wood. 
New Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Warne.) 

(1) During the last twenty years the world has undergone a 
complete metamaphorsis as a result of the War and the advance 
of science. In consequence, the first edition of this Encyclo- 
paedia is considerably out of date, and our readers will be glad 
to know of the new edition in twelve volumes which Messrs. 
Dent are now issuing. The first four volumes have already 
been published, and it is hoped to follow with two volumes at 
intervals of two months. The books are stoutly bound, with 
numerous illustrations, of a compact size, and offer excellent 
value for the low price of 5s. 6d. each. The Encyclopaedia is 
designed to meet the practical, every-day needs of the ordinary 
man, and is supplied with adequate cross-references and biblio- 
graphies where necessary. (2) This is a companion volume to 
“ Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary,” and provides in a condensed 
form the information given in larger encyclopaedias. To those 
whose accommodation for books is limited, and whose purse is 
light, we recommend this work of reference as providing concise 
and up-to-date information on the main branches of human 
knowledge. 


Education (Scotland). General Reports for the Year 1929-1930 


on Education in Scotland. (1s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 
Le Bureau International d'Education. By P. ROSSELLO. 
L'Éducation en Pologne. (6 francs. Geneva.) 


The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Seventeenth Annual 
Report (for the Year ending December 31, 1930), Approved 
by the Trustees on March 6, 1931. (Edinburgh.) 


exchange and insurance. The explanatory matter is sufficiently 
simple for an intelligent pupil to master, though necessanly he 
cannot be expected to acquire from it much more than certain 
useful rules-of-thumb, without understanding the underlying 
theory of the subjects concerned. 


Graded Tests in Arithmetic for Senior Girls: for Use in Re- 
organized Senior Girls’ Schools and Central Schools. By EDITH 
BARRON. Book I. (1s. Blackie.) 

The Wide Outlook Arithmetics. By C. W. SAuRIN. 
(1s. 3d. Blackie.) 

College Algebra. By Prof. L. L. SMair. (12s. 6d. net. McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co.) 

Common-Sense Arithmetic : for Senior Girls. By F. F. Potter 
and VIOLET L. HILLIARD. (Book II, for Pupils 12-14, 
Is. 1d. Book III, for Pupils 13-15, 1s. 2d. Pitman.) 

Groundwork in Arithmetic. By J. O. WESTWORTH. Senior 
Book III. (Paper, 1s. Cloth, 1s. 3d. Teachers, 3s. 6d. 
net. McDougall.) 


Book III. 


A First Course in Arithmetic. By W. G. BORCHARDT. (2s. 6d. 
Rivingtons.) 
Problems in Teaching Secondary-School Mathematics. By Prof. 


E. R. Bresticu. (13s. 6d. net. University of Chicago 
Press. London: Cambridge University Press.) 

Browns’ First Series Number and Drawing Cards for Junior 
Schools. By Epna M. Witson. (1s. 8d. per packet. 
Answers, Is. 8d. per packet. Brown.) 

Elementary Hyperbolics: for Technical and Other Students— 
Specially Adapted to the Requirements of Beginners. By 
M. E. J. GHEurRY DE Bray. Vol. I. Hyperbolic Functions 
of Real and Unreal Angles Vol. II. The Applications of 
Hvperbolic Functions. (7s. 6d. per vol. Lockwood.) 

An Intermediate Geometry : for Schools and Colleges. By G.W. 
Spriccs and R. F. Warp. (Vol. I. With Answers, 5s. 
Without, 4s. 6d. Vol. II. 4s. 6d. Pitman.) 


© 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Dificult Child: a Medical, Psychological, and Sociological 
Problem—a Series of Six Lectures delivered under the Auspices 
of the Jewish Health Organization of Great Britain at Toynbee 
Hall, London, May 19 to June 5, 1930, and published 
in ‘‘ Mother and Child.” (1s. net.) 

Imperial College of Science and Technology. Huxley Memorial 
Lecture, 1931. Modern Progress in Vertebrate Palaeontology. 
By Sir A. SMITH WoopwarpD. (1s. net. Macmillan.) 

The Gramophone Handbook : a Practical Guide for Gramophone 
Owners on all Matters Connected with theiy Instruments. 
By W. S. RoGers. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

A General Cookery Book. By BEATRICE CLay. (3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

The Fun of Feeling Fit. By C. JEFFERY. (5s. net. Mills & Boon.) 

Hotel and Restaurant Careers for Women. By E. M. PORTER. 
(5s. net. Pitman.) 

British Science Guild. The Annual Report of the Council of 
Management, 1930-31. (I1s.) 

Meteorological Office, London. A Short Course in Elementary 
Meteorology. By W. H. Pick. Third Edition (Revised). 
(2s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Northumberland and Durham Classical Association. The Magu 
of Virgil: a Presidential Address. By Prof. J. W. DUFF. 
(1s. 6d. Hon. Secretary, Public Library, Newcastle-upot 
Tyne.) 

Y.H.A. Handbook of Hostels. Vol. I. 1931. 
Garden City: Youth Hostels Association.) 

The House of Batsford, with an Account of Three 
Book Publishing in Holborn. (Batsford.) 

Imperial Institute. Annual Report, 1930, by the Director. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. FuRSE. (2s.) sad 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. Reports submille 
to the Court of Governors, October 15, 1930. (1S.) | 

Education (Scotland). Statistics in Respect of Education Artas 


(6d. Welwyn 


Centuries of 


for the Year 1929-1930. (4d. net. H.M.S.O.) d 
Scottish Education Department. Training of Teachers. Repor, 
Statistics, &c., 1928-30. (9d. net. H.M.S.O.) 


Will Disarmament Increase Unemployment ? By Sir NORMAN 
ANGELL. (2d. No More War Movement.) 
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New 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


The World of the New Testament 


By T. R. GLOVER. Crown 8vo. 65. net. 


A book which will help readers of the New Testament to realize something of the society in 
which the Early Church found itself. 


“ Every page of the book bears the stamp of the scholar ; but the touch is so light and the learning so lightly 

borne, that the reader is instructed without ever being bored. . . . The world in which Christianity fought its 

first battles and won its first victories can never lose its interest for the student of the New Testament. But it 

is a world in which it is not always easy to find one’s way about. Happy are they who have as their guide one 
so clear-sighted and sure-footed as Dr T. R. Glover.” —T he Manchester Guardian. 


The Revised Version of the Bible 


In six volumes, printed in paragraphs and bound like an ordinary book. 
Pott 8vo. 25. net each. 


Vol. I, The Pentateuch. Vol. II, Joshua—1 Chronicles. Vol. III, 2 Chronicles—Song of 
Songs. Vol. IV, Isatah—Malachi. Vol. V, The Apocrypha. Vol. VI, The New Testament. 


' The set of six volumes in a slip-in case. 135. net. 


THE CRAFTSMAN SERIES 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by A. F. COLLINS, B.Sc. 


Two new volumes 


The Autobiography of James Nasmyth, Engineer 
Crown 8vo. With numerous illustrations. 35. 6d. 


James Nasmyth, best known as the inventor of the Steam Hammer, was one of the most 

ingenious men of the nineteenth century. In his autobiography he relates the story of his 

early training, his successes as an engineer, his numerous mechanical experiments, and the 
building up of a great engineering firm from small beginnings. 


Robert Stevenson: The Building of the Bell Rock Lighthouse 


Crown 8vo. With numerous illustrations. 35. Od. 


Robert Stevenson, the engineer, was the grandfather of R. L. S. His description of the 

erection of a lighthouse on the Inchcape Rock was published in 1824 and has never been 

reprinted. Mr. Collins has been assisted in his editorial work by Mr David Stevenson, the 
author’s grandson, who is Engineer to the Northern Lighthouse Board. 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN LITERATURE 


In Five Books. Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON. 
A NEW EDITION, IN LARGER TYPE, WITH NOTES AND EXERCISES 
Now Ready. Book I: Part I, zs. 3¢.; Part II, 25. 3d. Book II: Part I, 25. 3d. ; Part II, 25. 3d. 


The other volumes will be issued in due course in the new format. Over 60,000 copies of 
the former edition have been sold. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Outlines of the History of Ethics : for English Readers. By Prof. 
H. Sipewick. With an Additional Chapter by Prof. A. G. 
WIDGERY. (4s. Macmillan.) 

There is no need to repeat that Sidgwick’s book remains the 
best brief survey of ethics in English. Prof. Widgery has made it 
still more useful to students by adding a chapter on the ethical 
thought of the last fifty years—a summary which is necessarily 
brief, but not so concise as to be obscure or dull. 


The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy : Studies in 
the History of Idealism in England and America. By Prof. 
J. H. MuirRHEAD. (16s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Prof. Muirhead’s thesis is that, side by side with the empiricism 
which is commonly considered to have been since Bacon's time 
the chief note of British philosophy, there has also been a different 
tradition, Platonic in origin, kept alive by Christian theology. 
From this point of view, the significance of Coleridge’s work was 
not so much that it introduced German methods of thought as 
that it revived the Platonic tradition; similarly Bradley's main 
achievement was his protest against the Germanizing schools, in 
order to clear the ground for a more distinctively English develop- 
ment. In Part III, “ Idealism in America,” Prof. Muirhead 
emphasizes the importance of the work of Josiah Royce. 


A Study in Aesthetics. By Dr. L. A. REID. 
& Unwin.) 

In this book Dr. Reid has made a valuable contribution to 
contemporary discussions of the problems of aesthetics. Briefly 
stated, his thesis is that aesthetic experience is imaginative 
contemplation of the aesthetic object ; that the aesthetic object 
is always an embodiment of values; that aesthetic value is the 
fulfilment of tendency, mental or bodily. Imagination and 
expression are the fundamental concepts. In working out these 
ideas, the author covers from his own point of view all the most 
important topics of aesthetics, and makes clear his agreement 
with and divergence from the conceptions of other writers 
influential at the present day. His method is to discuss in the 
earlier chapters the essentials of aesthetic experience in the 
appreciation of simple objects, such as colours, sounds, simple 
forms and words. In this discussion, the meaning he attaches 
to aesthetic expression and value is elaborated and defined. 
The rest of the book is concerned with the many problems of the 
work of art which, he contends, ofters nothing essentially new 
in aesthetic principle. It is “ the fulfilment to the point of 
completion, by means of construction, of the simpler expressions 
or embodiments ” already analysed. The preparatory analysis 
is amply justified, by the use made of it in the consideration of 
matters of primary importance which occupies the latter and 
longer portion of the work. Among the themes treated may 
be noted the motivation of works of art; the function of tech- 
nique, unity, and form; beauty as “ perfect expressiveness,” 
ugliness as “some failure or breakdown or obstruction of 
expression ” ; greatness in art; the relation of art to truth and 
reality, and to moral values. The book closes with a candid 
and suggestive chapter on “ the enigma of natural beauty.” Dr. 
Reid’s essay deserves, and no doubt will receive, the attention 
of the philosophers, critics, and artists to whom it is primarily 
addressed. He has successfully avoided that vagueness and 
want of precision which he notes as one of the difficulties of 
writers on his subject. Those teachers of literature and art who 
take a serious interest in the wider and deeper problems arising 
out of their practical activities should find his closely reasoned 
pages full of matter for profitable reflection. 


Myth, Nature, and Individual: Aspects of the Philosophy of 
Art and Magic. By F. BAKER. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Growth of Freedom in Education: a Critical Interpretation 
of some Historical Views. By Prof. W. J. McCALLISTER. 
(30s. net. Constable.) 


(15s. net. Allen 


Genetic Studies of Genius. Vol. III. The Promise of Youth: 
Follow-up Studies of a Thousand Gifted Children. By 
BARBARA S. Burks, DorTHA W. JENSEN, L. M. TERMAN, 
assisted by AricE M. LEAHY, HELEN MARSHALL, and 
Meita H. Open. (21s. net. California: Stanford University 
Press. London: Harrap.) 

This volume gives the results of the re-testing, after an interval 
of eight years, of the gifted children described in Volume I. 
The tests of intelligence showed that on the whole the I.Q’s 
have dropped a few points, especially in the case of the girls ; 
no specific cause of this decrease has been traced, but the 


investigators are inclined to the hypothesis that it is chiefly 
due to “ change of rate ” factors inherent in the individuals 
concerned. Other tests show that the members of the group 
are still definitely above the normal in educational achievement, 
in ‘‘ social and personality ” traits, and in general physical 
health. Part II gives some detailed case studies which will be 
particularly valuable when time has shown how all this promise 
fulfils itself. Part III compares the prose and verse compositions 
of some of the most gifted of the children with the juvenilia of 
standard authors—-an almost virgin field of research which 
undoubtedly calls for further workers. This volume attains the 
high standard of its predecessors, and it is satisfactory to know 
that the investigation has not been hampered by lack of funds. 


Boys in Trouble : a Study of Adolescent Crime and tts Treatmeni. 
By L. LE Mesurier. (6s. net. Murray.) 

Here is a book which it is a pleasure to read, because it is so 
obviously written by one who really has something to wnte about, 
and who can really write. If these two conditions had to be 
fulfilled before any one could appear in print, there would be 
much less work for reviewers. Most people would scarcely believe 
that before 1922 the voung Londoner who was remanded by a 
magistrate spent a week or more with a great variety of adult 
criminals in Brixton Prison. Although accounted innocent so 
far by the law, he might go through hell while on remand. And 
this shocking state of affairs still prevails in many districts. 
In 1922 a Boys’ Prison was started at Wandsworth, to which are 
sent young offenders from the London area, and all boys sentenced 
to Borstal training from any court in England. In the autumn 
of 1922 Mrs. Le Mesurier, an expert in economic and social 
science, and, what is even more to the point, a lover of boys, 
was asked to be the first woman visitor to this Boys’ Prison. 
So much has the work developed that she is now the head of 
what H.M. Commissioner of Prisons describes as a splendid 
body of close upon a score of voluntary workers. Well may he 
say that Mrs. Le Mesurier has earned the right to write. The 
burden of her message is that the problems of youthful cnme 
are nearly all problems of education. And that is one of several 
reasons why we earnestly commend this book to the attention 
of our readers. By our present social arrangements we are 
making young criminals and then either punishing them or trying 
to reform them. The facts set forth in this book, and conclusions 
formed by its gifted author, ought to be so widely known that 
the call for further reform should be irresistible. 


(1) Children's Questions in the First Five Years. By L. CHALONER. 
(3s. 6d. Douglas.) 

(2) The Development of Character Traits in Young Children. 
By Prof. AMELIA MCLESTER. (6s. Scribner.) 

Two useful little books on child study, intended for parents 
as well as teachers. The first gives sound advice on the manage- 
ment of children from birth, and on the best way to answer difi- 
cult questions about life and death. The second contains ver- 
batim reports of children’s frank talks in school about matters 
of conduct, and suggests that children are easily interested in 
discussing moral problems provided they are dealt with as they 
arise in the course of daily life. 


Groundwork of Educational Psychology. By J. S. Ross. (5s. 
Harrap.) 

A useful summary of educational psychology designed for 
the use of students in training. The point of view is that of 
McDougall and Nunn, and in the ‘suggestions for further 
reading ” reference is made to the most important recent work 
in the subject. The author makes no claim to originality, but 
the treatment is sound, and more thorough than one expects from 
the low price of the book. 


The Social and Emotional Development of the Pre-School Child. 
By Prof. KATHARINE M. B. BRIDGES. (128. 6d. net. Kegan 
Paul.) 

Present-Day Psychology: an Objective Study in Educational 
Psychology. By ALENE RALSTON and CaXHARINE J. GAGE. 
(10s. 6d. net. Lippincott.) 

Das Werden der Sittlichen Person : Wesen vend Erziehung des 
Charakters. By Dr. R. ALLERS. 3rd E-dition. (6.20 M. 
Linen, 8 M. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder & Co. London: 
B. Herder.) 

The Intelligence of Animals : Studies in Comparative Psychology. 
By Frances Pitt. (15s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
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THE CAMBRIDGE 
MODERN FRENCH SERIES 


General Editor: A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 


With an Introduction, Exercises, and a Vocabulary in each volume. Crown 8vo. 


JUNIOR GROUP 


La Maison aux Panonceaux, par Lady 
Frazer. With exercises and a vocabulary 
by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A., and a frontis- 


Defoe. Premiéres Aventures de Robin- 


| piece. 35. 6d. 
| 
| 


son Crusoe. Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, 
M.A. With a frontispiece. 3s. 6d. 


SENIOR GROUP 


Ce que disent les livres, par Emile 
Faguet. Edited by H. N. ADAIR, M.A. 
With 8 portraits. 35. 9d. 


Six Contes par Guy de Maupassant. 
Edited by H. N. P. SLOMAN, M.A. 35. 


Manuel de Lecture Expliquee. XIX’ 
Siecle. Edited by s. A. RICHARDS, M.A. 
3s. 6d. 


Theodore de Banville. Gringoire. 
Comédie en un Acte en Prose. Edited by 
A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 45. 


Alfred de Vigny. Prose et Poesies. 
Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 35. 64. 


Victor Hugo. Prose et Poésies. Edited 
by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 35. 6d. 


MIDDLE GROUP 


Causeries du Lundi: Franklin et 
Chesterfield, par C. A. Sainte-Beuve. 
Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 25. 6d. 


Les Ailes de Courage, par George Sand. 
Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. 35. 


J. J. Jusserand. La Vie Nomade et les 
Routes d’Angleterre au XIV” Siècle. 
Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 45. 


Honore de Balzac. Le Colonel Chabert. 
Edited by s. H. MOORE, M.A. 35. 6d. 


Henri Guerlin. La Touraine. Edited 
by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. With a frontis- 
piece and a map. 45. 


Rene Boylesve. Le Rayon de Soleil, et 
d’autres contes. Edited by A. WILSON- 
GREEN, M.A. 35. 


“ Schoolboys are (at any rate outwardly) indifferent 
to the appearance of their school books; but sub- 
consciously they must experience a satisfaction in 
handling a production such as this. The binding 
pleases the eye, the type is clear-cut and stands out 


well on a pleasant paper. . 


and exhaustive.” 


. . The editing is careful 


The Educational Times on Théodore de Banville: Gringoire. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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SCIENCE 


An Outline of the Universe. By J. G. CROWTHER. (12s. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

At every stage in the history of scientific discovery, attempts 
to understand those aspects of the universe which are subsumed 
under the several sciences have been supplemented by attempts 
to comprehend the universe as a whole. It is a fair and a thrilling 
question, as well as an exceedingly difficult one—what picture 
of the universe can we construct at the present time, having 
regard to recent advances in astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
biology, and psychology ? And can that picture be made 
reasonably clear to the educated layman who desires to under- 
stand where the march of mind has so far taken us ? Here is a 
problem, not so much for the special investigator in any one 
field of inquiry, as for one possessed of the gifts of versatility, 
wide interests, patient study, and expository talent—the gifts, 
in fact, which Mr. Crowther probably has in mind when he calls 
his book an essay in scientific journalism. In our view, he is 
right in claiming that scientific journalism so understood is 
a respectable and indeed a necessary calling. Modern science 
is essentially the work of specialists, so much so that the 
specialist may be almost proud of his ignorance of his neighbour's 
field of inquiry. We need a new comprehensiveness, to take the 
place of those simple pictures of the universe which satisfied 
men in ancient and in medieval times. So Mr. Crowther takes us 
from stars to sun and planets, thence to electrons and protons, 
to atoms and compounds, to colloids and cells, to plant and 
animal life, to brain and mind, and finally to civilization and 
modern society. One wonders what his picture will look like a 
hundred or even fifty years hence. Meantime we have to thank 
him for a very fascinating account of what it looks like in the 
present year of grace. 


Intermediate Mechanics. By D. HUMPHREY. Statics and Hydro- 
statics. (ros. 6d. Longmans.) 

This is a sequel to the volume on dynamics which has been 
published previously ; and the two volumes are intended to 
cover all requirements up to Higher Certificate and university 
scholarship standard. The present volume, on statics and hydro- 
statics, appears to meet these requirements admirably. An 
important, and extremely useful, feature is the wide range of 
worked examples which precede each set of exercises; these 
exercises, Many in number, are taken mainly from Higher 
Certificate, university scholarship, and university degree examina- 
tions. The prominence of this feature is indicated by the fact 
that the chapter on friction, in its five separate sections, contains 
nineteen worked examples and 108 exercises. The chapters on 
graphical constructions, centre of gravity, bending moments 
and catenary, and on virtual work are particularly noteworthy. 
The book will be found most useful by those students for whom 
it is intended. 


The Gardener's Year. 
Unwin.) 
Any amateur gardener in need of a hearty laugh will find his 
want supplied in every page of this clever skit, which is most 
humorously illustrated by Josef Capek. 


Why the Land Dies. By Sir W. B. THOMAS. 
Faber.) 

In this pamphlet Sir William puts forward a definite, con- 
structive plan for the amelioration of agriculture in this country. 
Briefly, his proposal is that the Nation shall give itself the right 
to cultivate, or get cultivated, any cultivable land that has fallen 
below a certain level of cultivation. Such a course appears to be 
feasible, and deserves the careful consideration of our legislators. 


A Naturalist's Voyage Round the World in H.M.S. “ Beagle.” By 
CHARLES Darwin. (Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

The appearance of so cheap, yet nicely “ got-up,’’ an edition 
of this classic is most welcome. The type employed, though 
rather small, is very clear; it produced no eye-fatigue in the 
reviewer after nearly two hours’ continuous reading of it. 


Pocket-Lens Plant Lore: Month by Month. By Dr. J. SMALL. 
(5s. Churchill.) 

This modest little book should prove very useful to teachers 
of nature study, especially to those who aim at making their 
lessons the foundation of subsequent more specialized botanical 
study. A lens of the Coddington type, magnifying at least ten 
diameters, is advised; and with this a surprising amount of 
detail, both superficial and internal when exposed by section, 
can be seen. Each month of the year has a chapter assigned to 
it; and the material selected for each is such as can readily be 


By K. CAPEK. (3s. 6d. net. Allen & 


(1s. net. Faber & 


obtained in countryside or garden. Two pages of drawings per 
month make clear the features mentioned in the text. Many of 
these features are, as the author occasionally points out, of real 
morphological importance, and are therefore valuable at later 
stages in education. 


Parade of the Living: a History of Life on Earth. By J. H. 
BRADLEY. (ros. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

The author of this book evidently has a wide acquaintance 
with the facts both of cosmic and of organic evolution ; and has 
turned his knowledge to account in presenting this highly- 
dramatic version of the sequence of events. The dedication is 
“To the curious ’’; but those whose curiosity is hereby satis- 
fied should be warned against accepting as proven a good many 
dogmatic statements that are open to dispute. 


New Practical Physics: Fundamental Principles and Applica- 
tions to Daily Life. By Prof. N. H. Brack and Prof. H. N. 
Davis. (7s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

The sub-title of this well-known volume conveys more cor- 
rectly the nature of the contents: it is not a guide for practical 
work in the laboratory. The first edition of the book appeared 
in 1913; and in this new edition the text has been extensively 
revised and extended. The more important additions refer to 
aeroplanes, radio-communication, television, talking motion- 
pictures, X-rays, and the structures of crystallime forms of 
matter. The problems and questions have been revised, and a 
supplementary collection of these has been added as an appendix. 
The use of the book in British schools must be somewhat handi- 
capped by the fact that American orthography does not always 
coincide with that which is recognized in this country. We 
notice, too, that the table of wire-gauges is given in ‘ Brown 
and Sharpe ” units, and not in the “ Standard Wire Gauge’ 
system which is used here. 


Simple Geological Structures: 
Exercises. By J. I. Pratt and J. CHALLINOR. 
Murby.) 

Every teacher of geology knows the educational benefit of 
map-reading and section-drawing tothe student. These exercises 
are well thought out and should be of great use in the classroom. 


Magnetism and Electricity. By E. NIGHTINGALE. (4s. 6d. Bell.) 

The author of this book has intended that it should not merely 
be a preparation for any particular examination, and with this 
end in view has included many references to practical applications 
throughout the book. The last chapter contains references to 
recent advances such as thermionic valves, rectifiers, television. 
&c. The subject has been developed historically, and many of 
the illustrations given have been copied from old prints; 1m- 
cluded also are portraits of pioneers in the subject, together with 
notes on their work. The result is a volume which ought to have 
the effect of stimulating the interest of the pupil. The matter 1s 
well and clearly presented ; each chapter closes with a summary, 
original exercises, and exercises taken from various school certif- 
cate examinations. 


Volcanoes. By Dr. G. W. TYRRELL. 
worth.) 

This book can be thoroughly recommended to all who want 
to read a general account of the forms, behaviour, and causes 
of volcanoes. It is written in an easy style and in simple 
language, and many will be led by it to the more detailed study 
of the subject in the books mentioned in the bibliography at its 
end. After an admirable introduction, the book deals with the 
products of volcanic activity and describes in graphic detail 
eruptions in various parts of the world. No account of a volcano, 
however, would be complete with an account of surface 
phenomena only, and so the author goes on to discuss the 
evidence accumulated by the geologist about what has been 
found in the regions below volcanoes of past ages. This has 
been rendered possible by uplift and denudation. Finally, 4 
short account is given of modern theories of the structure and 
composition of the earth’s crust. 


The Universe in the Light of Modern Physics. 
PLaNcK. Translated by W. H. JOHNsTON. 
Allen & Unwin.) 


a Series of Notes and Map 
(3s. 6d. 


(2s. 6d. net. Butter- 


By Prof. M. 
(4s. 6d. net. 


A Survey of Physics. By Prof. F. A. SAUNDERS. (14s. net. 
Bell.) 
Makers of Chemistry. By E. J. HoLMĪMYaRrD. (7s. 6d. net. 


Clarendon Press.) 

Speech and Voice: with X-rays of English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Soprano, Tenor, and Baritone Subjects. 
By Dr. G. O. RussELL. (17s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
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Cambridge Books suitable for 


SCHOOL PRIZES 


THE TUNNELLERS OF HOLZ- 
MINDEN. By H. G. DURNFORD, M.C., 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
With 17 illustrations and 5 maps and plans. 
New edition. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“ The Holzminden escape is one of the best tales 
of the war.” —The Manchester Guardian. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT WAR. By G. V. CAREY and 
H. S. SCOTT. With 8 illustrations and 


17 maps. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


VERGIL. THE STORY OF AENEAS. 
The Aeneid translated into English Verse. 
By H. S. SALT. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF DR JOHNSON. 
By S. C. ROBERTS, M.A. Second edition. 


With 16 illustrations. Crown 8vo. şs. net. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE 
BIBLE. In six volumes, printed in para- 
graphs and bound like an ordinary book. 
Pott 8vo. Vol. I, The Pentateuch. Vol. II, 
Joshua—1 Chronicles. Vol. III, 2 Chron- 
icles—Song of Songs. Vol. IV, Isaiah— 
Malachi. Vol. V, The Apocrypha. Vol. VI, 
The New Testament. The set of six 
volumes in a slip-in case. 135. net. 


THE UNIVERSE AROUND US. By 
Sir JAMES JEANS. With 24 plates. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“ The best popular book on Astronomy yet written, 


and likely to be że popular book for very many 
years to come.”—The Review of Reviews. 


THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE. By 
Sir JAMES JEANS. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“The book is a delightfully written account of 


some of the most important aspects of modern 
physical science.” —The Week-end Review. 


THE STARS IN THEIR COURSES. 
By Sir JAMES JEANS. With 47 photo- 
graphs. Crown 8vo. şs. net. 


“It can be read with enjoyment by young and old. 
A delightful introduction to the fascination of 
modern astronomy.” —Tbhe Daily Mail. 


LIFE. AN INTRODUCTION TO BIO- 
LOGY. By Sir ARTHUR E. SHIPLEY. 
Second Edition. With 7o illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


MUSIC AND ITS STORY. By R. T. 
WHITE, Mus.D. With 7 plates and 
numerous illustrations in the text. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ An excellent first guide to musical appreciation. 
.. . It is one of the best books which can be put 


into the hands of a young musician.” —Monthly 
Musical Record. 


By SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKMANSHIP. Fcap 8vo. 


ON THE ART OF WRITING 


Sixth impression. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. Pocket 
Edition. Fcap 8vo. 5s. net. 


ON THE ART OF READING 


Third impression. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. Pocket 
Edition. Fcap 8vo. şs. net. 


ADVENTURES IN CRITICISM 


Pocket Edition. Fcap 8vo. 5s. net. 


Ready July 7. 


FROM A CORNISH WINDOW 


Fcap 8vo. şs. net. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE 
First series. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. Pocket 
Edition. Fcap 8vo. 5s. net. Second series. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. Pocket Edition. Fcap 8vo. 5s. 
net. Third series. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND OTHER 
VICTORIANS 


Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
Pocket Edition. Fcap 8vo. §s. net. 


5S. net. 


“ Few critics of this age have said so many wise and exquisite things about Literature in general, have touched their subject so 
justly and graciously, and in such a fine spirit of humanism.’"—Mr J. B. PRIESTLEY, in The Daily News. 
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University Tutorial Press 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


TREASURY OF ENGLISH VERSE 
NEW AND OLD 


By A. S. Cotiins, Ph.D., M.A., Assistant Lecturer in 
English at University College, Leicester. 4s. 6d. 


A new anthology prepared for use in schools and 
colleges, which covers almost the whole field of English 
poetry and includes a high proportion of modern verse. 


SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 


By Harry SuHoosmitH, M.A., Headmaster, Craven 
Street Secondary School, Hull, and T. W. H. HUNT, 
M.A. Third Edition, Revised. 1s. 6d. 


A class book containing rules for spelling, classified 
lists of words commonly misspelt, and words generally 
recognized as difficult, and passages for dictation. 


A FIRST 
TRIGONOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By HEDLEY Asson, M.Sc., B.Com., late Sixth Form 
Mathematical Master, Bridlington School. 3s. 6d. 


This entirely new book is written on modern lines 
by an experienced teacher. By means of a new 
sequence the solution of triangles is fully dealt with at 
an early stage, making the book extremely interesting 
and practical. 


LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Vol. I. Gateways of Britain. 2s. 3d. 
Vol. II. rir dy of Europe and North America. 


Vol. III. Gateways of South America, Africa, Asia, 


and Australasia. 2s. 3d. 


By G. C. Fry, M.Sc. 


A series of geographical readers for young pupils 
which deals with the main features of modern trade 
and industry. 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By B.C. L. Kemp, M.A., F.C.S., Sixth Form Chemistry 
Master at Wellington College. 4s. 6d. 


This new book fully covers the syllabuses for the 
various School Certificate Examinations, and follows 
a well-considered plan of work based on the author's 
actual school experience. A completely new range of 
diagrams and plates is included. 


BIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS 


By E. R. Spratt, D.Sc., Head of the Botanical 
Department, Norwood Technical Institute, London, 
and A. V. Spratt, M.Sc., Senior Science Mistress, 
King’s Warren School, Plumstead. 4s. 6d. 


Written in simple language and copiously illustrated, 
this book deals with the main features of plant and 
animal life. It will be found particularly suitable for 
use in forms preparing for the First School Certificate 
Examination. 


BOTANY FOR MATRICULATION 


By Francis CAvERS, D.Sc., late Professor of Biology 
at Hartley University College, Southampton. Second 
Edition, Revised by L. C. Fox, M.A. 6s. 6d. 


Specially adapted to the best modern methods of 
teaching the subject, and covers the London Universitv 
Matriculation syllabuses in Botany. 


THE NEW MATRICULATION LIGHT 


By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. Second Edition, Revised 
by R. W. Hutcuinson, M.Sc., late Principal .of the 
Municipal Technical College, Smethwick. 3s. 6d. 


Written primarily for students preparing for Matricu- 
lation and similar examinations, this book is the out- 
come of many years’ teaching experience. For the 
present edition it has been thoroughly revised to bring 
it into line with modern teaching methods. 


A Complete Catalogue of Educational Publications post free on application 


University Tutorial Press Ld., 
25 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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CHRISTOPHERS= 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE 
COMING SCHOOL YEAR 


The Teaching of Economics 


in Secondary Schools is gaining increasing 

attention, though there is a great dearth 

of attractive and authoritative books for 

introducing pupils of 15 and 16 to their 
subject. 


The Approach to Economics 


by HONOR SCOTT 
which will be ready shortly, should not only give a 
sound grounding in elementary principles, but also 
raise real enthusiasm for a fascinating science. 


Ready July. $s. 6d. 


The Elements of Biology 


by CLOTILDE VON WYSS, F.L.S. 


Provides a course in elementary biology for pupils 
between the ages of 13 and 16, covering the ground of 
the General School and kindred examinations. 


Ready July. Probable price 4s. 6d. 


A School Geometry: 


With Complete Revision Course 
by C.O. TUCKEY, M.A., and P. W.C. HOLLOWELL, 


providing a complete course up to School Certificate 
standard. It is distinguished by an unusually full set 


of revision examples. Ready July. 4s. 6d. 


The British Empire 


by D. C. SOMERVELL, M.A. 


Giving a clear historical introduction and an account 
of each component part of the Empire, with a survey 
of modern problems, the educational edition of this 
book should meet the demand for sound Empire 
teaching. Ready July. 6a. 


Land-Forms and Life 


by C. C. CARTER, M.A. 
Studies on topographical maps of various kinds of 
Land and Coast forms and their corresponding grouping 
of population and human activities. 
Ready July. Probable price 7s. 6d. 


The Approach to Geography 


by EDNA BOWN, M.A. 
A suggestive course of Geography Studies for Students 
preparing for the examinations of the National Froebel 
Union and the Teachers’ Certificate. 


Ready July. 8s. 6d. 


Water and Grass 
A Study in the Pastoral Economy of Southern Europe 


by E. H. CARRIER, M.A., M.Sc., F.R.Hist.S. 
Ready July. With maps and diagrams. 16s. 


All the above books are in the press. For those who 
desire early inspection, advance copies will be available 
within the next fortnight. 


umma 22 Berners St., London, W.1 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Whole Page £8 10 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 

One Column [$ page} 410 0 One-eighth Page 1 56 0 

Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 
ScHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 

An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

(Advertisers are reminded that ‘* Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed, ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Lupcare Broapway, E.C. 4. 


Secondary School Examinations and the 
Board of Education 


When the Board of Education established the present 
system of secondary school examinations at the close 
of the War, there was one feature of the new arrange- 
ment which was regarded by all concerned, and not 
least by the Board itself, as a matter of paramount 
importance. That feature was the requirement embodied 
in the Board’s Regulations for Secondary Schools that 
pupils should be presented for the First School Examina- 
tion, not as individuals, but as members of whole forms. 
This requirement remained in full force until two years 
ago. It was then waived, so far at least as the formal 
regulations of the Board were concerned. The Board, 
it is true, was careful to explain at the time that this 
departure from the practice of the previous years was 
provisional and in the nature of an experiment, and in 
its latest report,* which les before us, it reaffirms its 
attitude in this respect. The Board is anxious, the 
report says, “that the previous conception of the 
examination as a ‘ Fifth Form Examination,’ not as a 
test of the performance of picked pupils, should be 
maintained.” It is well that the Board should take this 
view. Its anxiety, however, is tempered with some 
degree of optimism. After an experiment of one year’s 
duration, it has ‘‘ no reason to think that this alteration 
in the regulations has made any substantial difference 
in the practice of school authorities of presenting whole 
forms for examination.” We wish we could feel equally 
happy about the matter. To us, indeed, the position 
appears anything but satisfactofy, and a consideration 
of the subject as a whole leads us to think that our 
misgivings are reasonable. 

Every one who has studied the question of secondary 
schools examinations is perfectly well aware of the reason 


* Report of the Board of Education for 1930. Cmd. 3856. H.M. Stationery 
Office. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
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which led the Board in the first instance to make this 
rule. It was the desire to put an end to the obnoxious 
practice of many school authorities, of presenting selected 
pupils for external examinations and then advertising 
the “ results ” as a means of attracting public attention 
to their own particular schools at the expense of others 
where equally good work was being done on lines which 
took account of the needs of the average pupil equally 
with those of the favoured few. Such a practice cut 
right across the purposes of those who were concerned 
to establish a real School-Leaving Certificate which the 
majority of the pupils of our secondary schools might 
reasonably expect to obtain by the time they reached 
the age of 16 plus, and which would be generally accepted 
by the outside world as evidence of a good all-round 
education. ‘The Board gave its support to the reformers, 
and sought by its regulations to curb the tendency to 
exploit examination results in the manner indicated. 

But the restriction was not welcomed in all quarters, 
and throughout the period during which it was in force, 
the Board was subjected to constant pressure from 
interested parties with a view to its modification or 
withdrawal. The failure of the Board to stand out 
against this pressure is the more regrettable in our 
judgment, because in the interval new conditions had 
arisen which called for the exercise of even greater 
circumspection in these matters. Those conditions are, 
in part at least, the result of the close association of the 
School Certificate with the universities through the 
medium of the various examining bodies which the 
universities appoint and in a large measure control. 
Formally, at least, the examining bodies must bring their 
regulations into harmony with the general conditions 
laid down by the Schools Examinations Council ; 
actually, as is well understood, the School Certificate 
Examination must be correlated with Matriculation or 
some other form of entrance examination to the univer- 
sity, with the result, in practice, that the standard of 
attainment required for the purpose of passing the 
university examination tends to become the only 
standard that counts as having real value in the School 
Certificate. 

The importance of these tendencies in relation to the 
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question before us may be realized when one takes into 
account certain figures which the Board supplies in the 
same report. There were, we are told, 1,354 secondary 
schools on the grant list in March, 1930, but only 341 
of these had recognized advanced courses, though there 
was in addition “ a substantial amount of advanced 
work in certain schools’’ not formally recognized as 
possessing an advanced course. Further, “ of 66,741 
pupils who left grant-aided secondary schools in 1929-30 
after reaching the age of 14” (the average leaving 
age being 16 years 6 months) no more than “ 2,477 boys 
and 1,352 girls are known to have proceeded direct to 
universities.” 

Now it need scarcely be said that we, in common with 
all who look for advance in education, desire to see as 
many as possible of the pupils of secondary schools 
proceeding to the university, but we feel bound to point 
out, what these figures make abundantly clear, that 
university requirements and university standards have 
little to do with the needs of the great mass of our 
secondary school population. The latter are entitled to 
enjoy the greater freedom of curriculum rendered 
possible under the scheme of the School Certificate, 
instead of being forced along the narrower path which 
leads to a university at which they will never arrive. 
But a demand for “ results ” of a different kind, which 
school authorities and employers tend to value more 
highly than a mere school certificate, often makes it 
difficult for even the enlightened headmaster to act along 
these lines. Hence the tendency which exists in a 
marked degree to-day to depress the value of the School 
Certificate, pur et simple, to exalt “ Matriculation,” and 
to present for the Certificate Examination only such 
pupils as are considered likely to reach Matriculation 
standard in certain subjects. This tendency will, we 
fear, become more pronounced as a result of the Board’s 
relaxation of its original rule. We can only hope that 
the Board is alive to the position, and will take effective 
steps to see that the new freedom is not abused, and 
that (in its own words) ‘attention should not be 
concentrated on pupils to be entered for the examination 
to the neglect of those who are thought likely to fail 
if presented.” 


Occasional Notes 


E deadlock which has arisen in the proceedings of 
4 the Burnham Committee is unfortunate. At the 
meetings of the various panels which were held on May 21 
and 22, the local authorities’ panel 
brought forward a resolution inviting 
the teachers to co-operate with it in 
securing a reasonable reduction in the total salaries bill. 
The three teachers’ panels, among whom consultation 
had taken place, each returned a similar reply to this 
request, pointing out that they were unable to accept, 
as a preliminary to negotiation, the position that 
salaries were to be reduced, but offering to meet the 
authorities to discuss the formulation of new scales. 
The local authorities’ panel regarded this as a refusal, 
and it in turn refused to accept the teachers’ pro- 
posal, with the result that the Burnham Committee 
adjourned stne die, on the understanding that it might 
be called together again on the request of either panel. 
Thus the Burnham Committees, whose business it is 
to settle salary questions, ceased for the time heing, at 


The Burnham 
Position : 


any rate, to function, and unless some way out of the 
impasse can be found the country will be thrown back 
to that system of local negotiations which formerly 
proved to be so unsatisfactory and which the Burnham 
Committees were intended to supersede. 


WE must say that we were totally unprepared for 
the news of this early breakdown. It was antici- 
pated that the local authorities would ask for a reduc- 
tion, and it was also known that 

Shane A teachers would press for a return to 

; the original Burnham scale of 1920. 

But we did not think that eithe? party would make an 
acceptance of its point of view a condition precedent 
to negotiation. Bargaining does not usually begin 
with the issue of ultimatums, and we can scarcely believe 
that public opinion will be behind the local authomities 
in the course they have taken. In thus refusing to hear 
the teachers’ case they have incurred a very heavy 
responsibility, and it is not surprising to find that the 
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enthusiastic endorsement by the teachers’ associations 
of the action of their representatives has hardened the 
position. There was not, we believe, in spite of certain 
ill-advised utterances on the part of some representatives 
of local authorities, any marked diminution in that 
spirit of goodwill which the existence of the Burnham 
Committees has done so much to foster. But a rapid 
and menacing change is now taking place, and the 
position will become worse if matters are allowed to 
drift. It is rumoured that the Board of Education 
may endeavour to bring the parties together, and we 
can only express the hope that the principle of national 
negotiation will not be abandoned. 


(PATAN signs of a better spirit are evident. A 
very moderately-written article appeared under 
the heading ‘‘ Local Authorities’ Notes ” in The Times 
Educational Supplement for June 6, 
A Better Spirit: in which the writer discusses the ques- 
tion of salaries and the cost of living. 
It will be remembered that teachers have always pointed 
out that they were given the option of a sliding scale, 
falling as prices fell, or a scale based upon normal 
prices—a scale, that is, which would only become 
adequate at some unknown future date. The writer 
of the notes quotes this contention and accepts it, 
saying that the Memorandum of the Association of 
Education Committees issued in criticism of the Geddes 
Report stands in the way of any attempt to argue from 
the fall in the cost of living to a reduction of salary 
scales. He does not, however, quite agree with the 
point of view of teachers regarding the change from a 
non-contributory to a contributory pension scheme. On 
the other hand, he says that teachers may point to the 
voluntary abatement of 5 per cent which was approxi- 
mately embodied in Lord Burnham’s arbitral award. 
The whole article, in fact, breathes a spirit of reason- 
ableness which was markedly lacking, for example, in 
the published report of the proceedings of the County 
Council’s Association. 


e these circumstances, the annual general meeting of 
the Association of Education Committees at Scar- 
borough was of unusual interest. The president, 
The A.E.C Alderman Aitken, in referring to the 
Meetings,  CZSIS, was careful to speak only for 
himself. But he said that he deeply 
regretted the impasse which had arisen, and he did not 
think that any one wished to depart from the satis- 
factory state of affairs which had existed for the past 
twelve years under a system of collective bargaining. 
“ No one can contemplate for a moment being thrown 
back to a system of competition among authorities, 
divorced from any logical and universal scale of 
salaries.” He deprecated hasty action, pleaded for a 
calm and judicial atmosphere, and spoke of the possi- 
bility of once again submitting the questions at issue to 
arbitration. Sir George Lunn, who spoke later, was 
less conciliatory. He said that teachers had been 
sheltered for twelve years, and reasserted his belief 
that salaries must come down. He said nothing about 
the fact that during those twelve years teachers had 
made heavy sacrifices. If to be under shelter means to 
exchange a non-contributory pension for a contributory 
one and give up 5 per cent of salary in addition, what 
must it be like to be out in the cold ? 
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HE Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions 
held its twenty-second annual conference in 
Manchester on May 23-26. An official welcome was 
accorded by Alderman F. J. West, 
Prec ex-Lord Mayor of Manchester, Dr. 
Stanley Hodgson, Chairman of the 
Governors of the Royal Technical College, Salford, and 
Alderman T. Smith, Chairman of the Bury Education 
Committee. The induction of the President (Mr. H. Ade 
Clark) took place on Whit-Monday, and the Association's 
annual dinner was held on the evening of the same day. 
We note that in his presidential address Mr. Ade Clark 
continued specially to emphasize the relationships 
between technical education and industry on which 
technical education must essentially depend. For some 
years now we have followed in these columns particular 
aspects of educational problems with which technical 
teachers as a body are concerned. Further, we venture 
to suggest that our comments on the technical teacher’s 
attitude towards those problems have been by no 
means lacking in sympathy. We have not failed, 
however, to indicate that the technical teacher’s views 
are, as might be expected, sometimes inclined to ignore 
the slow but steadv advance which has been made in 
what the A.T.T.I. calls “ academic circles.” 


E seems always to have been a point in the Associa- 
tion’s public utterances to present to industry the 
value of the contribution which it can receive from 
technical education. With that of 

aee ie course there can be no argument, and 
no one realizes more than we do the 

enormous service which the Association has rendered in 
directing industry into sympathetic interest with the 
work of our technical institutions. In Mr. Ade Clark’s 
address, however, we discover that the complaints of 
technical teachers appear to have taken a new direction. 
Where before we were led to believe that ‘‘ academic 
circles’’ meant, in general, those responsible for the 
curricula in schools other than technical institutions, it 
is now given a much more specific definition, if we read 
the address rightly. The fault is now placed in adminis- 
trative circles. “Some administrators...’ says 
Mr. Clark, “‘seem unable to view problems except 
through academic spectacles . . . and fear to face the 
implications of the changing needs of the kaleidoscopic 
industrial and commercial civilization in which we live. 
They seem to live on a plane outside the worldly things 
upon which our existence depends, and cling firmly to | 
something which they express (without being verv 
definite) by the phrase ‘ good general education without 
premature specialization.’ ’’ For our own part we agree 
that the phrase “ good general education ” does not 
always express a quality which js easily definable, but 
we think that the instinct of educationists, be they 
administrators or teachers, which sets them against 
premature specialization is a sound one. Previous 
A.T.T.I. utterances concerning the general educational 
qualities of a scientific training seem to us to express 
a sounder policy than may be read in Mr. Clark’s words. 


AN interesting research report, “ Selection of Skilled 
Apprentices for the Engineering Trades,” has 
been issued by the Birmingham Education Committee. 
It deals with exactly that kind of research which the 
Malcolm Committee on Education and Industry sug- 
gested should be carried out by authorities responsible 
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for juvenile employment. The report is the outcome of 
an investigation dealing with the ques- 


re cee te tion of how far it is practicable to 
Aporaaticas: use psychological tests in the selection 


of boys for the engineering trade. The 
methods adopted, the tests used, and the results obtained 
are set out. The experiment was conducted with boys 
from the Handsworth Junior Day Technical School, 
the Yardley Secondary School, Aston Commercial 
School, and apprentices in attendance at the Birming- 
ham Central Technical College. We commend the 
report not only because of the careful records and con- 
clusions which it contains, but also because it realizes 
the dangers of general assumptions in the cases of 
individuals. Such general assumptions conveyed, with 
an air of infallibility, have, in the past, done much to 
hinder educationists from paying that serious attention 
to psychological research which it has now surely earned. 


\ X YITHIN the educational system we have, for some 
time, been dealing with the changes and possi- 
bilities which the new problems of our age have forced 


upon us. The general name we give 

Contacts of to our newer activities is ‘‘ reorgani- 

"Mauer ble zation.” In industry, too, our age has 
Commerce: brought about vast changes and vaster 


possibilities. To the newer activities 
of industry more than one general name has been 
applied, but “ rationalization ” is a present favourite. 
But the problems of education and the problems of 
industry are very closely related. How far will their 
respective solutions confer mutual benefits ? Whatever 
educationists may do in their own academic fields, they 
are bound to look to the needs of industry. At once 
questions—by no means new—spring to the mind. 
What responsibility should the educational system 
assume for supplying the needs of industry ? To what 
extent should industry and commerce resume the 
education of their recruits in the interest of business ? 
This is exactly the type of question with which the 
Association for Education in Industry and Commerce 
concerns itself, and which was discussed at its annual 
conference in London on June 15-17. Papers were read 
by Dr. L. P. Jacks (“ The Employer as Educator ’’), 
Major Isidore Salmon, M.P. (“ Through the Mill to 
Success ’’), Mr. R. Bell, Assistant General Manager, 
L.N.E.R. (“ Education and Training for Railwaymen ”’), 
and Mr. A. P. M. Fleming (“ The Training of Industrial 
Personnel, with Special Reference to Apprenticeship ’’). 


T the conference, Lord Eustace Percy assumed the 
Presidency of the Associat on, and on June 16 

he delivered his presidential address. His subject, 
“ An Educational Policy for an In- 


The dustrial Nation,” was, as might have 
Popolo: been expected, thoughtful, provo- 


cative, and peculiarly pertinent, not 
only to the work the Association performs, but also to 
the problems both educationists and industrialists must 
certainly examine if waste, irritation, and far-reaching 
errors are to be avoided. At the outset, he made it 
clear that he had no more a narrow vocational instruction 
in mind than he had the vague generalities which so 
often go under the style of a “ liberal’ education. “I 
emphatically do not mean that the educator should 
take industry for granted and train up a generation 
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which will peg away manfully in the factory or on the 
farm, intent on nothing but the work under their noses. 
I mean just the contrary. It is the business of education 
to teach men to take nothing for granted, except the 
‘chief end of man’ as defined in the Shorter Catechism. 
. . . The true educational reformer to-day is the man 
who seeks, for instance, to relate native African edu- 
cation to the biological problems of tropical hygiene 
and tropical agriculture, and who, precisely in the same 
spirit, seeks to relate English education to the problems 
which face the engineer, the industrial chemist, the works 
manager, the trade union organizer, and the farmer.” 


W E agree with Lord Eustace Percy that the defect 
of our post-primary education (‘‘ whether in the 
central or senior school or in the secondary school”) 
so far as concerns the secondary school 
pupil who leaves school at sixteen, 1s 
that there is no gradual transition from 
education to work. For those who 
stay at school until eighteen, and still more for those 
who can enjoy a university education, the very speciali- 
zation they undergo is commonly guided more or less 
by the work they will doubtless ultimately take up 
in the world. Lord Eustace Percy’s phrase is vivid: 
the mind of such people “is not called on to change 
gears suddenly . . . if, on the other hand, a boy leaves 
school before he is old enough to specialize, the abrupt 
transition is apt to stop his mental processes altogether.” 
What solution is there to the problem? If the boy 
cannot specialize gradually at school towards his life's 
work, he must be prevented from specializing suddenly 
at the factory away from his school education. “ The 
key to an educational policy for an industrial nation 1s 
not a new one which we have to invent; it lies ma 
revival of the old conception which lay behind all 
apprenticeship, that industry itself must be made an 
instrument of education for its young recruits.” Part- 
time education is not a mere expedient, it is an eternal 
educational principle. Lord Eustace Percy went on to 
suggest the replacement of much of the work of our 
evening institutes by part-time day continuation 
schools. Other of his suggestions are bold but logical. 
Industries are themselves to be mainly responsible for the 
education of their recruits. Industrial areas rather than 
local education authority areas should be the units, 
and compulsion should be exercised by the industry on 
its employees rather than by the State on the parents. 


Transition from 
Education to 
Work. 


Tre biennial report on the training of Scottish 

teachers, which has just been issued, 15 of 
unusual interest. Dr. J. C. Smith, the Inspector of 
Training Colleges, takes an opportunity 
to review the work of the last twenty 
years, the period during which he has 
been in responsible charge. The record is one of marked 
progress in spite of great difficulties. The most striking 
change is the great increase in the proportion of graduate 
teachers. Indeed, the non-graduates are tending t0 
disappear. This is not altogether a matter for congratu: 
lation. Dr. Smith has always contended that for teachers 
of the younger children a university degree, followed by 
a one year’s course of training, is not by any means the 
best method. In this connexion, his views run counte! 
to the declared policy of the Educational Institute. 
The Institute, in its desire to raise the status of the 
profession, has for many years stressed the policy ° 


The Training 
of Teachers: 
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graduation for all. Those, however, who are most intim- 
ately acquainted with the practical work of the training 
colleges have no doubt that the truth of the matter lies 
with Dr. Smith. “ Not graduation for all,” he writes in 
the report, “ but a four years’ course for all, of which 
the present graduate course will be one, but only one.” 


AMONG other things reference is made to the im- 
provement in methods, to the increased attention 
devoted to physical education and aesthetic surround- 
ings, and to the broader and more 
iasravereeuis humane ideals that inspire the teacher 
in his work. The grave problem of 
unemployment is also discussed, though, apart from the 
hope of a general trade revival, no solution is suggested 
except a deliberate restriction of admissions to training, 
a very difficult thing to attempt in the case of students 
coming from different schools and different universities. 
The report, restrained and admirable in its phrasing, 
is the last that Dr. Smith will write, as he retires next 
year. The teaching profession owes him a deep debt of 
gratitude for his wise planning and helpful guidance 
during the last twenty years. The Education Depart- 
ment has no more acute and loyal servant. His judgment 
is proverbially safe, and it is no more than true to say 
that the satisfactory condition of training to-day is in 
large measure due to his able administration. 


TPE annual meeting of the Institute offers an oppor- 
tunity to the president to review the educational 
happenings of the year. The meeting this year was held 
The Edueational in Aberdeen, and the president, Dr. 
Institute. George Morrison, touched happily on 
the important points. As was to be 
expected, he expressed deep regret that the failure to 
raise the leaving age in England rendered it necessary 
to abandon the project in Scotland also. It was 
all the more regrettable, that in Scotland no religious 
difficulty and no troubles about the extra accommo- 
dation stood in the way. Dr. Morrison half whimsically, 
half seriously, suggested that it might be better for 
both countries if the position were reversed, and if 
educational expenditure in England depended on 
educational activities in Scotland. It would be worth 
considering an arrangement under which, for every 
educational measure sanctioned for Scotland, 80/11 
(cighty-elevenths) should go to England automatically 
by way of a grant. Dr. Morrison also referred to the 
salary troubles that had developed in certain districts. 
The new education committees, he pointed out, had in 
some cases rushed to decisions precipitately, without 
ever consulting their teachers, and bitter and un- 
pleasant relations had been the result. This was notably 
the case in Glasgow. Where the problems involved are 
sO numerous and delicate, reasonableness and patience 
are demanded. ‘‘ Teachers have never been unwilling 
to enter into negotiations,” said Dr. Morrison, “ but 
they must be conducted with fair-mindedness—not the 
bludgeon on one side, nor ‘ That or nothing’ on the 
other.” Reference was also made to the encouragement 
the whole profession had received during the year from 
the helpful and broad-minded utterances of Mr. 
McKechnie, the Secretary to the Education Depart- 
ment, who in the short time he had been at the helm 
had already succeeded in creating for the teacher a 
sense of freedom and a feeling of encouragement in the 
work entrusted to him. “Three things are needed,” 


said Dr. Morrison in his summing up—“‘ A longer school 
life, time for the human plants which are our care to 
grow and realize themselves to the best advantage ; 
peace and stability as between teachers and adminis- 
trators; and a reasonable degree of freedom to enable 
us to do the best work of which we are capable.”’ 


I N spite of many protest meetings, in which the general 
extravagance of the Government was severely 
criticized as the real cause of the present necessity for 
reduction of salaries, the Government 


erg has proceeded to put its proposals into 
Akai effect. Mr. Devlin complained, in the 
ireland. debate on the estimates, that the only 


people who have not been consulted in 
regard to salaries cuts are the teachers, who, as a past 
president of the I.N.T.O., Mr. E. Caraher, said at one 
of the protest meetings, had been alienated from their 
loyalty to the Northern Government. A further protest 
meeting of the primary school teachers is to be held in 
a short time in Belfast to determine their final course of 
action. This has an unpleasant sound. Meanwhile the 
secondary school teachers, who are now in a financial 
position which is considerably inferior to those of Great 
Britain, have had the form of their reduction defined. 
Their increments are to be reduced by an amount equal 
to the maximum annual increment awarded in accordance 
with the regulations. The Capitation Grant, payable to 
schools, is to be subjected to a reduction of 3 per cent up 
to the first £600, and 8 per cent of any amount thereafter. 


HE debate on the education estimates in Dail 
Eireann resolved itself into a somewhat surprising 
attack by the earlier speakers on the teachers and a 
spirited defence by Deputy O'Connell, 


a of the Labour Party and the Minister 
Education of Education, which effectively disposed 
Estimates: ©f the criticisms. Mr. De Valera, 
himself once a teacher, was the chief 

critic. He had two main points. First, that if the 


teachers were doing their work properly in school hours 
there should be little need for home lessons; and 
secondly, that inefficient teachers should be ruthlessly 
eliminated. The former statement produced, as might 
be expected, a lively controversy, and the organizers 
of Fianna Fail, the Republican Party, have no reason 
to be grateful to their leader for the latter. At any rate, 
the attack roused the Minister to an admirable defence. 
He had httle difficulty in disposing of Mr. De Valera’s 
criticisms, but was obviously less sure of his ground 
when defending his Department against complaints of 
the slow progress of Irish language teaching. On the 
whole, the discussion, which extended over three days, 
was the most serious and valuable debate which has yet 
been held in the Dail on the subject of education. It 
created considerable public interest and covered the 
ground very thoroughly. 


HE Minister definitely turned down the proposal for 

an advisory committee on the grounds that bodies 
constituted for advice without responsibility were of 
little value. He forgets, however, that, 
although not in any way responsible 
for educational policy, the teachers 
have the main responsibility for carrying it out, 
and there will be dissatisfaction, in secondary schools 
at any rate, until some further concession than the 
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standardizing committees, which merely discuss exam- 
ination papers, is granted. A lively interlude was 
provided by Dr. Hennesy’s speech, which threw 
doubt on the assumption that Gaelic was the original 
Irish language at all. According to his statement the 
first Celts, who came to Ireland about 600 B.c., spoke a 
language akin to Latin. “ The people,” he said, “ who in- 
troduced Gaelic were very undesirable arrivals from the 
shores of the Baltic Sea. They were of Teutonic origin, and 
Ireland would have been better off if they never came.” 


AN interesting event took place in Dublin on Wednes- 

May 20, in connexion with the American Inter- 
national Oratorical Contest, at which representative 
schoolboys of all nations are invited 
to compete. This year, for the first 
time, a local contest has been organized 
in the Irish Free State to select the candidate to repre- 
sent it at Washington in October. The winner receives 
a free trip to the United States to deliver his oration, and 
the second a tour on the Continent. The candidates 
were eliminated on their written speeches by the pro- 
fessors of English at Dublin University and the National 
University, and the seven best candidates were selected 
to deliver their speeches at the finals. Each boy had 
to make a set speech of six minutes’ duration and an 
extempore speech of four minutes. A most interesting 
contest was enjoyed by a crowded audience, and the 
winner was declared by Mr. Justice Meredith, the 
presiding judge, to be T. Shillington, of St. Columba’s 
College. The art of public speaking has been greatly 
neglected in recent years. It provides a valuable civic 
quality, while as a means of education it deserves far 
greater notice than has been accorded to it in the schools. 
When we reflect that Roman education was almost 
entirely based on oratory, our modern neglect of the art 
is perhaps unjustified. 


Oratory in 
Schools. 


ie the general review of Welsh educational problems 
the important developments taking place in the life 
of youth in Wales appear to be overlooked. For some 
years there have been very grave doubts 

il kt in the minds of leaders of Welsh thought 

and life as to whether the Welsh lan- 

guage and Welsh sentiment really could survive. The 
omens are now more favourable, thanks very largely 
to the strenuous, consistent, and skilful advocacy of the 
claims of the Welsh language by the Union of Welsh 
Teachers, and also by the extraordinary development of 
an organization called Urdd Gobaith Cymru, the “ Youth 
Movement ” of Wales. This movement was founded not 
more than four or five years ago by the son of Sir Owen M. 
Edwards, late Chief Inspector for Wales at the Board of 
Education. To-day the movement is able to hold its 
own National Eisteddfod, its big annual camp, and 
National “ Olympic Games.” When it is remembered, 
that membership of the movement implies determination 
to speak Welsh as the first language and to foster in every 
possible way the development of Welsh ideas and Welsh 
culture, it will be seen that a movement of extraordinary 
strength and of the greatest importance for the future 
is in process of development. The boy scout movement, 
too, has very greatly increased its membership in the 
last few years, and the annual holiday camps for boys 
and girls in secondary schools have shown a like develop- 
ment. The youth hostel movement is providing a chain 
of hostels for “ hikers,” particularly in North Wales, and 
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the young Welsh university student is being taught to see 
first the beauties of his own country. To complete the tale 
of the increasing interest shown in the physical and cul- 
tural development of young Wales, it should be said that 
Welsh local education authorities are combining together 
to form school holiday camps particularly for school chil- 
dren suffering from physical disability or retardation. 


‘R. R. C. McLEAN contributes to the Universities 
Review an eloquent plea for the promotion of 
research in universities. This work has to be done, and 
if the universities cannot discharge 
the obligation, the State will assume 
the responsibility, as indeed has already 
happened in relation to medicine. The great difficulty 1s 
that university professors are overburdened with teaching 
and administrative duties. Plainly, the proper remedy is 
the organization of research institutes. As Mr. McLean 
says, we are only seeing the beginning of these develop- 
ments, but “they are a portent that the universities 
must take account of in framing their future policies.” 
The universities are at the parting of the ways. Are 
they mere “ job-factories,”’ or participators in the highest 
activities of the human spirit ? 


Research in the 
Universities. 


HE chief feature of the latest bulletin (No. XLVIII) 
of the World Association for Adult Education is 
an interesting account of the origin and aims of the 
remarkable group of eight colleges 
Edn tn, Situated at Selly Oak, Birmingham. 
"Beginning with Woodbrooke, the gift 
of Mr. Cadbury, one college after another has been 
added, all contributing in one form or another to the 
general problem of adult education, and all standing 
for the principle that religion, so far from having a 
cramping influence upon men’s minds, is “a perpetual 
challenge to self-satisfaction, and to the notion that 
any school or party possesses the whole truth about 
anything.” The bulletin deals also with adult education 
in places as far apart as Iceland, Auckland, and Burma, 
and thus vindicates its claim to represent adult education 
the world over. The bulletin may be obtained from the 
office of the Association at 16 Russell Square, London, 
W.C. 1, at the price of one shilling. 


The Cambridge University Press has published at 
the price of one shiling, and under the title 
“ Pioneering Work in Education,” an interesting 
account of the remarkable enterprise 
Th EY known as the Gilchrist Educational 
Trust. This account takes the form 
of a reprint of an address delivered by Lord Shuttleworth 
in 1910, with a postscript bringing the record of the 
work of the Trust up to 1930, by the Dean of Norwich, 
the present Secretary of the Trust. The origin of the 
Trust reads almost like a fairy tale, and its adminis 
tration with a single eye to the advancement of higher 
education has always been guaranteed by the names of 
the trustees. The story of Dr. Gilchrist, of his will 
and of the wide discretion left to the trustees, points to 
conclusions which are wisely summarized by Lord 
Shuttleworth. Property may be usefully left for educa- 
tional purposes without the control of ‘‘ the dead hand, 
and it may be devoted to purposes for which voluntary 
effort is needed at the early and experimental stage, 
although the later developments of what has thus been 
begun may necessarily become the concern of the State. 
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| Bape RUTHERFORD, in opening the new head- 
quarters of the British Non-Ferrous Metals 
Research Association, near Euston Station, said he was 
quite sure that 90 per cent of the pro- 
gba cesses used in industry could be im- 
proved by the application of science. 
Of the sixty or seventy metals available for research, 
only six or seven had been investigated by the Associa- 
tion. How much of the efficiency of a motor car is due 
to new metals and new properties of metals unsuspected 
thirty years ago! Revenons à nos moutons. Would it 
not be fair to argue, notwithstanding Dr. Johnson, that 
educational research might reveal new materials and 
processes ? There is no doubt a danger that educational 
research may degenerate into triviality, as Dr. Flexner 
suggests in relation to much of this work in American 
Universities. But the interests at stake and the money 
involved in the work of our schools are so vast and 
important that the question of organized educational 
research should be seriously studied. 


NOTEWORTHY event of last month was the 
visit of the Duke of York to Sandy Lodge to lay 

the foundation stone of the new buildings for Merchant 
Taylors’ School, which is removing 
Merchant from Charterhouse Square in about 
Taylors’ School. two years’ time. The Duke reminded 
his hearers that the school can look 

back on a record of nearly four hundred years’ valuable 
service in the City of London, and that the list of dis- 
tinguished citizens who acknowledge their debt to the 
foundation is a very long one, while the reputation of 
the school stands high in all departments of life. It 
appears that accommodation is being provided for 500 
boys, but that there is ample room for further extension. 
It is not proposed to alter the character of the school 
as predominantly one for day boys, but provision is 
being made for a limited number of boarders. We 
understand that the interests of the staff are being con- 
sidered in every way in making the change, and that 
houses will be available for them on the new estate. 
The great boarding schools have, of course, moved out 
of London, and now a day school is also making the 
experiment. We have no doubt at all about its success. 


The New 


| a letter to The Times, Mr. R. W. Jepson, the Head- 
master of Mercers’ School, claims, reasonably 
enough, that his school is an ancient City foundation. 
The Worshipful Company of Mercers 

rer covenanted with Henry VIII to keep in 

; perpetuity a school within the confines 

of the City for the education of the sons of London’s 
citizens, and the School assumed its present name in 
1542. But when the Headmaster suggests that the 
School “can boast an uninterrupted existence since the 
end of the twelfth century,” he is surely on more uncer- 
tain ground. A. F. Leach, an acknowledged authority 
on the history of schools, says that a school was estab- 
lished in St. Thomas of Acon’s Hospital by a private Act 
resulting from a petition to Parliament presented in 
1447, and that the sale of St. Thomas a Becket’s College 
of Acon to the Mercers’ Company for {969 on condition 
of their maintaining a free grammar school with a 
sufficient master to teach twenty-five children and 
scholars freely for ever was the origin of the Mercers’ 
School. Assuming corporate continuity between these 
schools we are not taken back to the twelfth century. 
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It is generally agreed that at that time there were only 
three schools in London connected with great churches. 


A what school, if any, was Dean Colet, founder of 

St. Paul’s School, educated? Mr. Jepson claims 
him as alumnus of Mercers’ School. St. Anthony's, 
founded in 1446 in St. Anthony’s 
Hospital, now extinct but for 200 years 
the chief school of London, also claims 
this honour. A. F. Leach, in Monroe’s Dictionary of 
Education, says, “ The school, if any, and college, in 
which he (Colet) received his education, are unknown.” 
John Colet was the only child of twenty-two who sur- 
vived infancy, and it is probable, says Leach, that he 
was educated privately at home. If so, he worked as 
founder of St. Paul’s School without prejudices. And 
of this there is internal evidence in the Statutes. 


Dean Colet’s 
Education. 


= THREE million pound University for London,” 

makes a good headline for a newspaper article. 
This large sum is a rough estimate of the value of the 
buildings ultimately to be erected on 
the island site of ten acres behind the 
British Museum. The rumour that 
the design of the buildings is not to be open to com- 
petition is now confirmed. Mr. C. Holden, an eminent 
architect, whose best-known building is the Underground 
Railway headquarters at St. James’s Park, has been 
appointed architect for the new buildings. The first to 
be erected are to be placed on the British Museum 
side of the site, and will include the administrative 
buildings, library, and a great hall to seat 2,500. A 
dominating tower is to be included in the design. The 
Goldsmiths’ Company, to whom the University is 
already indebted for its valuable Library of Economic 
Literature, has come forward with a gift of £50,000 
towards the new Library building. 


London 
University. 


o NE man (or woman), one vote,” is soon to be the 

e law of the land. The Representation of the 
People Bill proposes to abolish all forms of plural voting. 
` After a spirited debate Parliament re- 
fused to make an exception in favour 
of the university voter. The result may 
well be to vitiate university representation, for those who 
vote in local constituencies will not be allowed to vote 
also in their university constituency. Miss Rathbone 
denounced the flat, geographical basis. ‘“‘It was not 
fair,” she said, “ that the brain working occupations 
should be deprived of all representation, or that they 
should owe their representation to the favour of other 
classes.” Possibly a way out of the difficulty may be 
found in returning university members at general elec- 
tions without a contest on the understanding that a 
by-election would be held within a reasonable time. At 
such by-elections all registered voters in the universities 
would be able to record their votes. 


University 
Representation. 


fae reception arranged by the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology afforded visitors an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the varied work in progress. Most 
nia of the investigations have a direct 
Psychology. industrial bearing, but some are of 
educational interest, especially those 
relating to vocational guidance and intelligence tests. 
Both large scale experiments and individual exam- 
inations are conducted by the Institute and special 
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arrangements are made with schools. Recommenda- 
tions regarding employment are tested by “ follow up ”’ 
reports. It is stated that the proportion of successful 
recommendations is more than 85 per cent—a higher 
proportion than would be obtained by using “ common 
sense ’’ methods. The work of the Institute is well 
supported financially, receipts from subscriptions, dona- 
tions, and fees amounting to more than £23,000. More 
than £44,000 has been collected for the Balfour Memorial 
Fund, of which a substantial proportion is to be used for 
research. 


“Loe present is really Virgil’s bimillenary year, 

though, following the example of Italy, most of the 
commemorative celebrations clustered round October 15, 
1930. The Northumberland and Dur- 
ham Classical Association, therefore, 
cannot be accused of unseemly tardi- 
ness in the publication of Dr. Wight Duff’s presidential 
address on “‘ The Magic of Virgil.’”’** It is a graceful and 
scholarly tribute, adorned with accurate and verbally 
felicitous verse-translations of his own. Taking“ magic ” 
at first in the narrower meaning, he shows Virgil's 
interest in occult arts revealing itself in Eclogues, 
Georgics, and Aeneid alike. In the first there is the 
Theocritean eclogue with its refrain, “ Lead Daphnis 
home from town, my spells—home! home!” In the 
second there is the threefold story of Aristaeus, of Proteus, 
and of Orpheus ; and in the third there is Dido's resort 
to magical rites. Then, passing to the wider sense of 
“ magic,” he tries to express the secret of Virgil’s undying 
charm—his thoughtful and sympathetic philosophy of 
life and the haunting quality of his verbal music. 


Virgil’s Magic. 


Tae recently-issued report of the School Journey 
Association for 1930 is a wonderful record of 
successful and, in the highest sense of the word, educa- 
tive achievement. We find that there 
School were 480 journeys from London, over 
Journeys. aan i 
200 provincial journeys, and 200 
Continental journeys in 1929. A glance at the list of 
schools sending parties abroad reveals the fact that 
secondary, technical, central, and primary schools were all 
represented in expeditions to France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and other countries, and the list of homeland 
school journeys is also very impressive. Some accounts 
written by children themselves of excursions undertaken 
show tremendous enthusiasm, and it is fully evident 
that the movement is one that should receive every 
encouragement from parents and local education 
authorities. The international exchanges which were 
arranged fully justified themselves, and these, when 
they are extended as it is hoped they will be, should 
prove exceedingly fruitful in promoting good under- 
standing. The Association, through its Chairman, is 
pleading for the conduct of the school journey in term 
time, and a strong case is made out for this from the 
point of view of both teacher and pupil. The increasing 
recognition of the school journey as an educational 
factor should render it more easy to regard it as a normal 
feature of school life. 


QY June 15, Mr. Lansbury, First Commissioner of 
Works, stated in the House of Commons that it 
was the intention to open the Botanic Gardens in 


Northumberland and 
Is. 6d. 


* The Magic of Virgil. By J. W. Duff, D.Litt. 
Durham Classical Association, Public Library, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Regent’s Park to the public free of charge, and to 
otii maintain them as a part of the Park. 
Gardens Thus the whole population of London, 

including university students, will be 
able to enjoy the gardens, the tennis courts, putting- 
greens, glasshouses, &c. After this announcement, 
closing a prolonged controversy, Sir Ernest Graham- 

Little’s suggestion that the gardens might be reserved 

for university students appears singularly inopportune. 

He advances his suggestion in a letter to The Times, 

writing as President of the University of London 

Graduates’ Association, “ by far the largest and the 

oldest corporate body specially concerned in promoting 

the interests of students of the University.” Is he sure 
that the students would support his policy ? 


ee Poll degree is dead, vive the Poll degree! A 

minor revolution has been accomplished at Cam- 
bridge without much public notice, possibly because the 
number of students affected is small. 
No women students will benefit by 
the new curriculum since women 
students at Cambridge enter for honours degrees. Last 
month we ventured to criticize the first report of the 
Syndicate on this subject on the ground that the 
suggestion that pass students should aim at acquiring 
information rather than training to think represented 
a low ideal of university education. Others advanced 
the same criticism. In consequence, the first report 
has been amended and the Syndicate in the amended 
report state: ‘‘ They wish to make clear that, in their 
judgment, the acquisition of such information is not 
merely valuable in itself, but that such students will be 
best ‘ taught to think’ by studying matters which are 
cognate to ordinary problems rather than by devoting 
three years to technical or specialized subjects.” This 
is a wide departure from the grand old fortifying cumi- 
culum which found doughty champions at Cambridge a 
few generations ago. 


Poll Degree 
at Cambridge: 


T. new degree prescribes a course of training of 

a thoroughly modern character, suitable for public 
life, for non-specialist teachers, and for such professions 
as journalism. In addition to modern 
languages (to which alternatives in 
Greek are allowed), the compulsory 
subjects are modern history, modern European history, 
everyday science, economic history, social institutions, 
and geography ; together with a special examination In 
a subject selected from a list of ten. Diligent attendance 
at two recognized courses at least in each term will be 
required. The examinations may be taken in any order 
and will be held in June and at the beginning of the 
Michaelmas term. Much will depend on the quality of 
the teaching provided. We do not envy the lecturer 
whose subject will be “ Everyday Science.” Would not 
a general intelligence paper have been a preferable test ‘ 


The New 
Degree. 


BoarD oF EDUCATION, List 60.—The Board of Education has 
just issued through the Stationery Office, a new edition of this 
list. It gives the names of some 1,500 secondary schools, showing 
in each case the responsible body, the headmaster or headmistress: 
fees charged, number of pupils on October 1 last (boarders being 
shown separately), free places, advanced courses, and examne 
tions taken. Copies may be purchased from H.M. Stationer 
Office. 
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Volume I. Just published. 


MACMILLAN’S TEACHING IN PRACTICE 


An Encyclopaedia of Modern Methods of Teaching in the Primary School, written by recognized 
Authorities in Education and Edited by E. J. S. LAY. 
In 6 Illustrated Vols. and a Portfolio containing over 172 Class Illustrations of which 20 will be in 
full colour. Price £6. 
Arrangements can be made for the purchase of this set on Instalment Terms. Apply for full Illustrated Prospectus. 


NEW EVERYDAY CLASSICS 
Edited by Prof. F. T. BAKER and Prof. A. H. THORNDIKE. Revised by P. H. HEAP, M.A. 
With Illustrations in colour and in black and white. 


Primer. 2s. 


First Reader. 2s. 3d. Second Reader. 2s. 4d. Third Reader. 2s. 6d. 


Fourth Reader. 2s. 8d. Fifth Reader. 2s. rod. Sixth Reader. 3s. 


A new series of reading books for schools based on selections from the classics of English literature. 


INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH CLASSICISM 
By H. PERRE woh A Master at Oundle 
chool. 6s. net. 


“ Mr. Caudwell is to be congratulated. He has not only fulfilled 
his aim of making the great age of French literature more accessible 
to the person approaching it for the first time, but he has also con- 
trived to have a freshness of idea and outlook.” —T hke Schoolmaster. 


Part III. Just published, 


A FRENCH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS 
By H. F. COLLINS, M.A. 
With Illustrations by H. M. BROCK. Part I, 2s. 
Part II, 2s. Part III, 2s. 3d. 


GERMAN POETRY FOR STUDENTS 
Chosen by A. WATSON BAIN, M.A. 
xviii + 236 pages. 3s. 6d. Containing 167 poems (of 
which 14 are sonnets) by 80 poets, from Luther to the 
present day. 


In a letter to the author, Dr. Richard Schaukal, the eminent 
Austrian poet, writes: “ Your choice of German poetry makes a 
very good book. I like it and thank you sincerely.” 


Sixth Edition. Just published. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ETHICS 
FOR ENGLISH READERS 
By HENRY SIDGWICK. With an Additional Chapter 
by ALBAN G. WIDGERY, Professor of Philosophy, 
Duke University. 
Sixth Edition (Enlarged). 4s. 


ADOLESCENT EDUCATION 
By FREDERICK E. BOLTON, School of Education, 
University of Washington. 
12s. 6d. net. 


FADS AND FALLACIES IN PRESENT-DAY 
EDUCATION 
By H. E. BUCHHOLZ. 
With Illustrations. 6s. 6d. net. 


A volume by an American who is well known as the writer of a 
number of valuable works on education. 


Second Edition. Just published. 


FOUNDATIONS OF PRACTICAL HARMONY 
AND COUNTERPOINT 

By R. O. MORRIS, of the Royal College of Music. 
Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


In this second edition a new chapter has been added, some slips 
and misprints have been corrected, and a few other minor alterations 
have been made. 


The first edition was described by The Musical Times as “a 
most helpful and stimulating book which will be warmly welcomed by 
many teachers and students.” 


MARIUS THE EPICUREAN 


By WALTER PATER. Abridged and Edited by 
E. ADAMS PARKER, M.A., B.Litt. ıs. gd. 
[English Literature Series. 


LITERATURE OLD AND NEW 


Prose Readers for Junior Schools. By KATE and 
E. J. S. LAY. 
Illustrated. Book I, 1s. 9d. Book II, 2s. 


THE WRITING OF PROSE AND VERSE IN 
SCHOOL 


By C. J. BROWN, M.A., St. Mary’s School, Melrose. 
With a Preface by J. H. FOWLER. 2s. 6d. 


LAY’S CLASS-BOOKS OF ANCIENT. AND 
MODERN HISTORY FOR JUNIOR 
SCHOOLS 
Book I. Long, Long Ago. Paper, rod. Cloth lined, 
1s.1d. Book II. Abraham to Alexander the Great. 

Paper, rs. Cloth lined, Is. 3d. 


“ Teachers who require a textbook with which to impress facts 
will find these books useful. So far as clarity and simplicity are 
concerned the requirements of a good textbook are fulfilled."’—The 
Schoolmaster. 


Here and There Stories : New Vol. Senior No. 18. 


WORLD TRAVEL BY LAND, WATER, 
AND AIR 
By GEORGE GUEST. 
Illustrated. Paper, 8d. Cloth lined, rod. 


Volume IV. Just published. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Editor-in-Chief, EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, LL.D. ; Associate Editor, ALVIN S. JOHNSON, Ph.D. 15 vols. 


Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. net each. 


Vol. IV. COMMERCE—DANTE. 


Previously published.—Vol. I. Aaronson—Allegiance, with preliminary matter, including Lists of Editorial Consultants and Contributors, 
Preface, Introduction. I. The Development of Social Thought and Institutions, and Introduction. II. The Social Sciences as Disciplines. 


Vol. II. Alliance—Brigandage. Vol. III. Bright—Commentators. 


*,* Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue post free on application. 
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JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATION 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 1932 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1932 


ENGLISH 
Blackmore.—LORNA DOONE. Edited by A. L. 
BARBOUR. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 


Longer Narrative Poems. 19th Century. First Series. 
Edited by G. G. Loane, M.A. Is. 6d 

Shakespeare. —HENRY IV. First Part. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

—— HENRY IV. First Part. Eversley Edition. 
With Notes. 1s. 6d. net. 

—— JULIUSCAESAR. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

—— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by G. W. and L. G. 
HuFFoRD. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 

—— JULIUS CAESAR. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. Is. 6d. net. 

Bunyan.—THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Part I. 
In Modern English. With Introduction and Notes. 
By Rev. J. Morrison, M.A., D.D. 2s. 

—— THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Abridged and 
Edited by C. F. Knox. Is. 6d. 

— THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by 
J. H. Morrat. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 


ENGLISH— conta. 


Milton.—_COMUS, NATIVITY ODE, LYCIDAS, 
L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, SONNETS, &c. 
With Introduction and Notes. By W. BELL, 
C.I.E., M.A. 3s. 


GREEK AND LATIN 

Thucydides.—BOOK IV, Ch. 1-41. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. E. Graves, M.A. 2s. 

Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book VII. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. 
A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 

Livy.—BOOK XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A., and J. E. MELHUISH, 
M.A. 2s. 

— BOOKS XXI and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
CapEs, M.A. 5s. 

Virgil—_AENEID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 

—— BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 

Horace.—ODES. Book III. Edited by T. E. PAGE, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 

—— ODES. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS, 1932 


ENGLISH 
Shakespeare.— JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Sentor. 
—— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by G. W. and L. G. 
HuFForpD. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Sentor. 
—— JULIUS CAESAR. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. Is. 6d. net. [Senior. 


—— TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Senior and Junior. 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Prof. E. P. 
Morton. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Senior and Junior. 
— TWELFTH NIGHT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. [Senior and Junior. 
Chaucer.—THE PROLOGUE. With Introduction and 
Notes by A. W. PoLLaRD, C.B., M.A. 2s. [Sentor. 
—— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NONNES PRESTES TALE. By H. M. 
LIDDELL. 5s. [Sentor. 
—— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. By A. INGRAHAM. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Sentor. 
—— THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By A. W. PoLLarp, C.B., M.A. 


Is. Od. [ Senior. 
Scott—THE TALISMAN. With Introduction and 
Notes. 3s. 6d. [Sentor. 


— THE TALISMAN. Abridged Edition for Schools. 
zs. Also Edited by F. JOHNSON. 2s. Paper, 


Is. od. [Senzor. 
__ THE TALISMAN. Edited by F. TREuDLEy. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Senior 


— LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL and THE 
LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by F. T. 
PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. 

[Juntor, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


ENGLIS H—contd. 


Scott—THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By 
G. H. Stuart, M.A., and E. H. Extiot, B.A. 2s. 6d. 
[ Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 
— LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By R. H. 
BowLes. 2s. (Pocket Classics.) 
[Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 
Kingsley —HEREWARD THE WAKE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. 3s. [Preliminary. 
—— HEREWARD THE WAKE. Edited by C. H. 
RAYMOND. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Prelimtnary. 
Defoe.— ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part I. Edited by 
C. R. GASTON. 2s. [Preliminary. 
— ROBINSON CRUSOE. Abridged and Edited by 
C. JOHNSON. 2s. (Preliminary. 
— ROBINSON CRUSOE. Abridged and Edited 
by J. HuTcHISON. Is. 6d. [ Preliminary. 
Swift—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Abridged and 
Edited by G. C. EARLE, B.A. 1s. 6d. [Lower Forms. 
—— GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Abridged and Edited 
by C. Jonnson. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 
[Lower Forms. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Cicero.—DE AMICITIA. With Notes and Vocabulary: 
By E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 2s. [ Senior: 


Caesar. GALLIC WAR. Books II and III. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. 
RUTHERFORD, M.A. 2s. [ Junior. 

Virgil—AENEID. Book IX. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 
2s. [Sentor and Juntor. 

Eutropius.— Books I and II. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By W. WELCH, M.A., and C. G. DUFFIELD, 
M.A. 2s. [ Preliminary. 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1932 
JULY AND DECEMBER, 1932. 
ENGLISH. LATIN and GREEK. 

Shakespeare.—TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduc- Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Books II and III. With 
tion and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. 
[Junior and School. RUTHERFORD, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 

—~ TWELFTH NIGHT. Eversley Edition. With : 
Notes. Is. 6d. net. [Junior and School. Virgil AENEID. Book IX. With Notes and 


—- KING JOHN. With Introduction and Notes. 


By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 
— KING JOHN. Eversley Edition: With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. [School. 


First Book of Modern Poetry. Selected and Arranged 
by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. Is. 4d. (Junior. 


Thackeray.—ESMOND. With Introduction and Notes. 


3s. [School. 
— ESMOND. Edited by G. B. HENNEMAN. Pocket 
Classics. 2s. [School. 


—— ESMOND. Abridged and Edited by A. C. 
MACKENZIE, M.A. 2s. [School. 
Byron.—CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. Edited 
by Prof. E. E. Morris, M.A. Cantos III and IV. 
[School. 

— “CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by A. J. GEORGE. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. [School. 
—— CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. Cantos 
III and IV. Edited by J. H. Fow ter, M.A. 


1s. 6d. ; limp, Is. 3d. [School. 
Scott. —THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By G. H. 
STUART, M.A. 2s. 6d. [ Junior. 


—— LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, and THE 
LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by F. T. 
PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. [ Junior. 


Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A, 


2s. [Junior and School, 


Cicero. DE AMICITIA. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By E. S. SHuckBurGH, Litt.D. 2s. [School. 


Tacitus.—HISTORIES. Books I and II. Edited by 


A. D. GopLEy, M.A. 4s. [School. 
Ovid.—HEROIDUM EPISTULAE XIII. Edited by 
E. S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. 4s. [School., 


Xenophon. ANABASIS. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[Junior. 

—— ANABASIS. Book I. With Exercises. By E. A. 
WELLS, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 


Euripides.—ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. 


[Junior and School. 
Thucydides.—BOOK VI. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. 4s. [School. 


Demosthenes... PHILIPPIC I and OLYNTHIACS 
I-III. Edited by Sir J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 6s. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1932 


ENGLISH. 


.— JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an 
Appendix. 2s. [School and Juntor. 


— THE TEMPEST. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 


— TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Junior. 


With Notes. Is. 6d. 


—— Eversley Edition of above. 
net each. 


Chaucer.—THE PROLOGUE. With Introduction and 
Notes. By A. W. PoLLarD,C.B.,M.A. 2s. [School. 


—- THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
THE NUN’S-PRIEST’STALE. By A. INGRAHAM. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. (School. 


— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NONNES PRESTES TALE. By H. M. 
LIDDELL. 5s. [School. 


ENGLIS H—contd. 


Eliot.—SILAS MARNER. Edited by E. L. GULICK. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. LJuntor, 


—— SILAS MARNER. Abridged by May CopsEy. 
A. (English Literature Series.) 18. 6d. [Junior. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Virgil— AENEID. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. {School. 


Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[School. 
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The Scientists 
By Dan McCourt 
m OU see,” said the head to me one day, ‘‘ we must “ Without chalk or talk,” I murmured to myself as he 


reach out after new ideas. The old stale methods 
are not good enough for the modern age. We must make 
use in our teaching of every device and every aid which 
the vast outside world can give us. In fact, we must make 
interest the prime factor in our teaching, expecially in 
our teaching of science. Nothing interests a boy so much 
as seeing a thing actually done. My idea of the perfect 
presentation of a science lesson would be one during the 
course of which not a single word was uttered by either 
teacher or pupil.” 

“ Not a single word ? ” 

‘‘ No, not a single word. There’s far too much chalk and 
talk used nowadays.” 

“ What do you mean by chalk and talk ? ” 

“ Why, that most teachers talk too much and chalk too 
much. It’s perfectly simple, for you see, in a science lesson 
the great thing is the actual doing of the different experi- 
ments by the children, or failing a properly-equipped 
laboratory, the efficient demonstration of them by the 
teacher. When a boy sees a thing actually done it carries 
more conviction to him than oceans of talk or tons of chalk 
could possibly do.” 

‘* Oh, does it ? ” said I, assuming that stupid expression 
which comes so natural to me. 

‘‘ Of course it does,” said the head. ‘' Look for instance 
at the scientific demonstrations given by the Royal Institu- 
tion every year to school children. Look at the avid young 
minds eagerly drinking at the fountains of knowledge so 
generously provided for them. Look at the interest with 
which they follow the different experiments, experiments 
which I may say are far in advance of anything we could 
possibly attempt in a primary school; experiments given, 
too, by some of the leading scientists of Britain.” 

“ Yes, it’s not their fault,” said I, musingly. 

“ What’s not their fault ? ” asked the head, sharply. 

“ Oh, I was thinking of something else,” said I, hurriedly. 
“ What I meant to say was: is it not rather unwholesome 
for young minds to be imbibing knowledge to such an 
extent in such a limited time? It doesn’t by any chance 
give them mental indigestion or even physical indigestion, 
does it? You see, there’s always the chance that these 
Royal Institution people will pump so much knowledge into 
their youthful audiences that our services will no longer 
be required ; in other words, our occupation will be gone. 
I only put forward this view tentatively; still, I always 
think it best to consider a question from every possible 
aspect.” 

“ Your views are sometimes very strange, Mr. Jones,” 
said the head. “ But the point I am endeavouring to 
stress is that all our lessons, particularly our science 
lessons, should be made interesting. Make it interesting, 
and then the acquisition of knowledge will follow almost 
automatically. Look at the Science Museum in South 
Kensington, for instance. Have you ever been there on a 
Saturday or other school holiday and seen the eager 
youngsters going from exhibit to exhibit imbibing know- 
ledge from the fountain-head without a word of talk or 
an atom of chalk ? Have you seen them doing this ? ” 

“ No,” said I, “ but I’ve seen the attendants chasing 
them.” 

“ Bah! 
progress.” 

“ No,” said I; “ that’s a fact. They haven’t.” 

“ Anyhow, let me see your science syllabus,” said the 
head. ‘‘ Your science lesson is on Monday afternoon, isn’t 
it? Ha! let me see. ... Oh yes, just the very thing. 
Here’s a lesson on the making of oxygen gas. I’l] come in 
on Monday afternoon and give that lesson. Pll show you 
how a science lesson ought to be given, that is, without 
chalk or talk.” 


these attendants have no interest in educational 


left the room. 
$ * * 

Monday afternoon came and with it the head, as per 
arrangement. Before his arrival I had taken care to see 
that the apparatus was duly assembled and all present and 
correct, for I had read somewhere or other that great 
scientists are apt to display strong symptoms of irascibility 
if the stage is not properly set for their august entrance. 
In this connexion, there is a story of Lord Kelvin who 
one day, failing to find a piece of chalk with which to give 
one of his abtruse mathematical demonstrations, solemnly 
commanded the lecture-room attendant to have one hundred 
sticks of chalk ready for the next day’s demonstration, 
failing which he would be shot at dawn. The hundred 
sticks of chalk were duly provided by the attendant, and 
the great man solemnly counted them to make sure that 
his edict had been complied with. 

But this is merely by the way. Anyhow, I had every- 
thing ready for the head’s world-shaking investigations 
into the realm of science, and prompt to the minute he 
appeared. 

‘‘ Ah,” said he, “ I see everything is ready, so we need 
not waste any time. Now, boys, I shall just address a 
preliminary word or two to you, after which I shall say 
nothing more till the experiment has been finished. On 
the conclusion of the experiment I shall question you, 
and I shall expect you to know what I have been doing, 
why I have been doing it, and the results thereof. Now 
just watch me closely, and keep strict silence.” l 

The class had never previously witnessed a scientific 
demonstration and their interest was therefore unbounded. 
The lighting of the Bunsen burner was greeted with gasps 
of delighted wonder which was intensified when the ar 
was admitted, causing the gas to burn with a subdued 
roar. This was the blackest of black magic to this juvenile 
class, and they were enjoying it hugely. , 

The head then took up two flasks and said: “I think 
it will be necessary to tell you, boys, the names of these 
two chemicals, as of course, you have no means of finding 
out their names for yourselves. This flask contains 
manganese dioxide, and this one potassium chlorate. Now 
we shall proceed with our experiment.” 

He then mixed the chemicals in due proportion and 
set the mixture over the Bunsen flame. Soon the first 
bubble of oxygen came off and floated lazily to the top 
of the collecting jar. Its appearance was greeted with 
rapturous applause by the class, who had never seen any- 
thing so entertaining outside the ‘‘ pictures”; and as 
bubble succeeded bubble the interest of the boys rose to 
fever heat, what time the head stood by in silent majesty 
like another Faraday wresting from the bosom of nature 
the secret of the electric fluid. 

When two jars of the gas had been collected the head 


went through the usual experiments with a glowing chip 


and a short length of magnesium wire, and then turned to 
the class, whose interest, now that the show was ove, 
had noticeably diminished. 
“ Now, boys,” said he, ‘‘ you have just seen me making 
oxygen, and no doubt you have learned something of 16 
properties, so I shall briefly examine you in order to Ss 
how much you have learned.” l 
‘Now, first of all, we'll take some of the properties of 
oxygen. Is it heavier or lighter than air ? ” 
The class had of course not troubled to consider this 
weighty matter, and consequently they sat in stony silence. 
“ Come, come! ” said the head. ‘‘ You, Smith. Is oxyge# 
heavier or lighter than air? ” 
“ Please sir, heavier,” hazarded Smith. T 
“ How can it be heavier ? ” asked the head, with msing 
(Continued on page 516) 
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choler. ‘‘ Didn’t you see the bubbles rising in the jar ? 
Have you ever seen anything rising which was heavier 
than air ? ” 

“ Please sir, yes sir.” 

“ What was it, then ? ” 

“ Please sir, a lift.” 

“ Oh, dear! oh, dear!” groaned the head. “So this 
is all the attention you have been paying to me ? Ah, well! 
since you are so stupid I shall not tell you; I shall leave 
you to find out. And now, how is oxygen made ? ” 

Another stony silence. 

“ Come, wake up,” said the head. “ Haven’t I told you 
what I used ? ” 

“ Please sir, that black stuff mixed with the white stuff,” 
said a boy, confident in the unassailability of his position. 

“ Well, what are the names of the black and white 
stuff ? ” 

There was a whispered consultation at the back of the 
class, and soon a hand went up waveringly. 

“ Well, what was it ? ” asked the head, encouragingly. 

“ Please sir, hot-ash coal grates and mangy ox-hides.”’ 

* * * 


It didn’t take the head very long to explain to the class 
just how oxygen is made and what are its properties. No, 
not very long; not longer than about an hour. And he 
didn’t use such a great deal of chalk after all; well, not 
more than half-a-dozen sticks. 

“ The trouble with your class,” said the head to me when 
he had finished his lecture, ‘‘ is that prior to my lesson they 
had never witnessed an experiment in science; conse- 
quently they were more interested in the apparatus and 
in the actual experiment than in its objects and results. No 
doubt, when they have become more accustomed to 
scientific apparatus their interest will be directed into its 
proper channel, which is not so much the experiment in 
itself as the results obtained therefrom.” 

“ And there must be no chalk or talk ? ” asked I. 

“There must be no chalk or talk, except of course in 
exceptional circumstances such as those I encountered 
this afternoon. We must make interest the chief consider- 
ation. We must make it interesting ; but at the same time 
we must take care to see that the children’s interest is 
devoted to its proper objects and is not diverted to ex- 
traneous accidentals.” 

“ Yes, that’s a thoroughly sound theory,” said I. 
almost worthy of an educational expert.” 

“ And, by the way, Mr. Jones,” said the head, looking 
quite pleased at my last remark, though I don’t know why, 
‘‘there’s going to be a show of educational films at the 
picture palace next Friday forenoon. The senior depart- 
ment of our school and those of several neighbouring 
schools have been invited, and I’m sure we'll all derive 
great profit from the visit. The cinema, in my opinion, 
is destined to become one of the most potent forces in 
education.” 

“ Yes,” said I, ‘‘ I have no doubt of it. Look at how 
much it has done already to amplify our teaching of 
English and to enlarge and enrich the vocabulary of our 
scholars.” 

“ Yes, of course, it has done that among other things. 
But I was under the impression that its chief benefits 
were confined to the amplification of our history and 
geography teaching.” 

“ And our English, too,” said I. “ Why, only the other 
day in the playground I heard one boy say to another: 
““Come across with that tuppence ya owe me, ya big 
stiff, or I’ll knock ya for a row of garbage-cans.”’ 

* * * 


ae It’s 


Friday morning dawned bright and sunny, as the novelists 
say, and as there were no late-comers we were soon on 
the march to the picture-palace. We marched in what 
a soldier would term “ column of mobs,” but as we had not 
far to go, that did not greatly matter, and soon we were 
ensconced in the palatial velvet-covered chairs of the picture 
palace, thoroughly prepared to enjoy ourselves. To enjoy 


ourselves, I said; and mark it well, for it has an important 
bearing on what follows. 

First of all came some funny cartoons in which queerly- 
shaped men and fantastic animals regaled us with all sorts 
of funny antics. Next came a comical cat and an even 
more comical mouse, and then one of the world’s greatest 
comedians entertained us with his clever clowning for 
upwards of twenty minutes. 

Needless to say, all this was greeted with shrieks of 
rapture by the youthful audience; but even as they 
laughed the sugar coating was wearing off the pill, and soon 
the pill itself emerged in the presentment of an old man 
with a funny cone-shaped hat who commenced to do 
all manner of queer things with cubes and triangles and 
prisms and cylinders. He took them to pieces and assem- 
bled them again with great deftness, demonstrating in the 
process various mathematical truths. 

For a time the juvenile audience were entertained by 
the old man’s funny hat and his elfish tricks with the cubes 
and prisms; but very soon he began to be tiresome, a 
fact which was attested by the growing restlessness of 
the audience and the outbreak of small feuds in various 
parts of the hall. The old man occupied the screen for 
more than half an hour, but long before that period had 
elapsed all interest in his doings had evaporated, and 
finally the meeting broke up in disorder, as the reporters say. 

When school assembled for the afternoon session I 
determined to question my class on what they had seen. 
I pretty well expected what the result would be, still it 
was clearly due to the clever designers of the pictures— 
for they were really clever—to give their experiment a fair 
trial as to its educational results. 

“Smith,” said I, “ how do you find the volume of a 
cylinder ? ” 

Smith looked quite surprised and hurt. 
don’t know,” said he. 

“Why don’t you know?” said I, in steely tones. 
“ Didn’t you see the old gentleman do it for you at the 
pictures ? ” 

“ Please, sir, I was watching his hat; 
would fall off every minute.” 

“Oh, were you?” said I. “ Just come out and stand 
on the floor.” , 

“ Tompkins, how do you find the volume of a right 
prism ? ” i 

“ Please sir, I didn’t have a chance to watch the old 
gentleman,” answered Tompkins, alarmed at the gather- 
ing portents of coming storm, “for Jackie Brown kept 
edging me off the seat.” 

“ Oh, did he ? ” said I, sarcastically. ‘* Well, just come 
out and stand on the floor beside Smith. Now, wheres 
my cane ? ” 


“ Please, sir, I 


I thought it 


$ k aa 


A few minutes later the head came in. ‘‘ What’s going on 
in here, Mr. Jones?” he asked. ‘‘ What’s all the noise 
about ? What are you doing ? ” 

“ Oh, just making it interesting,” said I, grimly. 
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Holiday Courses, Conferences, and Tours 


CONGRESS AT PARIS ON TECHNICAL EpucaTION.—The French 
Association for the Development of Technical Education, under 
the patronage of the Under Secretary of State for Technical Educa- 
tion, the Municipal Council of Paris, &c., is organizing in Paris, 
from September 24 to 27, 1931, in connexion with the Colonial Ex- 
hibition, an International Congress on Technical Education. The 
‘following subjects among others will be dealt with: (1) Voca- 
tional Guidance ; (2) Co-operation between Government Depart- 
ments and industrial associations of employers and employees 
in the organization of vocational education ; (3) Recruitment and 
training of teachers in trade schools, including that of workshop 
instructors; (4) Recruitment and vocational training of salesmen ; 
(5) The place of general education in the technical training of the 
engineer; (6) The use of the cinematograph in vocational 
guidance ; its use in vocational training whether in the workshop 
or the school. Persons desiring further information with regard 
to the Congress should address themselves to the Secretary of 
the Organizing Committee, Avenue Alexandre III, Grand Palais 
(Poste Côte Champs-Elysées), Paris, VIIIe. 

s 


THE EVOLUTION OF MAN AND HUMAN ConSCIOUSNESS.—Under 
this title a fortnight’s Conference—open to the public—is to be 
held in August, in Deganwy, North Wales. The lectures and 
discussions will be based on the researches made by Rudolf 
Steiner in his lifelong work of investigation—researches which 
have produced to-day what is known as spiritual science or 
anthroposophy. An introductory course of four lectures will be 
given during the first week by Mr. G. A. Kaufmann, on “ Man 
and the Spiritual Evolution of the World.” In the second course 
of four lectures, under the title of ‘‘Man and Animal,’ 
Dr. Poppelbaum will put forward for the first time in any fullness, 
in this country, the result of his own investigations carried out 
on lines indicated by Rudolf Steiner. Dr. Poppelbaum’s book, 
“ Man and Animal: Their Essential Difference,” will, it is 
expected, be ready in English translation by that time. Full 
programmes of the Conference—which also includes courses of 
study in painting and modelling, and in eurhythmy, the new art 
of movement produced by Rudolf Steiner—can be obtained from 
Miss F. Melland, 46 Gloucester Place, London, W. 1. 

s 


GERMAN AT HALLE-WITTENBERG.—" A splendid insight into 
the Germany of To-Day”’ is offered to English people by the 
Anglo-German Vacation Course in Education at the University 
town of Halle-Wittenberg from August 10-25. This course has 
been arranged for those who are interested in education but have 
not sufficient command of the German language to follow the 
ordinary holiday courses in German. All lectures will be given 
in English and will deal with interesting topics, such as “ Educa- 
tion in Germany,” “ German Politics,” &c. Many visits to 
modern schools, factories and mines have been arranged. The 
English guests will stay in specially selected German families 
so as to afford them close contact with German life and manners. 
There are excursions to Weimar, Leipzig and Berlin, and every 
care will be taken to offer the best opportunities of gaining a 
first-class insight into German life. The fees are £17 inclusive 
of everything from London to London (first-class on boat, second 
class on train). Further particulars may be obtained through the 
Anglo-German Bureau, 58 Gordon Square, W.C.1. Earliest 
possible application is advisable. 

$ s * 


List OF CONTINENTAL Hortipay CoursEes.—The Board of 
Education has just published a list of ninety-three holiday 
courses on the Continent for instruction in modern languages 
and other subjects, which will be held at different times during 
the present year, but mostly in the summer months. Three of 
the courses are in Austria, at Vienna and Salzburg; four in 
Belgium, at Brussels, Ghent, and Liége ; one in Czechoslovakia, 
at Prague; two in Denmark, at Copenhagen and Elsinore; 
twenty-one in France, at Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, Besancon, 
Boulogne, Caen, Calais, Clermont-Ferrand, Dijon, Dunkirk, 
Grenoble, Liéfra (Champagne), Nancy, Paris, Saint-Jean-de-Luz, 
Saint Malo, Strasbourg, Tours, and in the Savoy Alps; eighteen 
in Germany, at Altona, Berlin, Bonn, Diisseldorf, Frankfurt-am- 
Main, Frankfurt-an-der-Oder, Freiburg, Giessen, Göttingen, 
Hamburg, Heidelberg, Jena, Kiel, Loheland (bei Fulda), Marburg, 
and Munich; two in Holland, at Leiden and The Hague; one 
in Hungary, at Debrecen; seven in Italy, at Faenza, Florence, 
Perugia, Rome, Siena, and Venice; one in Norway, on the 
Fiords ; one in Poland, in the Carpathians; one in Portugal, 
at Coimbra; eight in Spain, at Barcelona, Burgos, Granada, 


Jaca (Pyrenees), Madrid, San Sebastian, and Santander; three 
in Sweden, at Lund, Nääs, and Stockholm ; twelve in Switzer- 
land, at Geneva, Lausanne, and Neuchatel; and one in Yugo- 
slavia, in the Kamnik Alps. The list, price 4d., by post 44d., can 
be obtained through any bookseller or direct from His Majesty's 
Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


KENT'S POPULAR SUMMER ScHoot.—The Kent Education 
Committee’s annual Summer School for Teachers at Folkestone 
in 1930 was attended by more than 350 teachers from all parts 
of the British Isles, and from overseas. For the 1931 School, 
which will be held during August, the Committee has secured 
the services of a most distinguished staff led by Prof. J. Dover 
Wilson. The official opening of the School will take place on 
Wednesday, August 5, when the inaugural address will be given 
by Prof. Dr. Winifred C. Cullis, C.B.E. A course on “ The 
Modern School, its Aims, Organization, and Curriculum,” will be 
a central feature of the Summer School. Students of this course 
will attend lecture discussions on ‘‘ The Modern School and 
Modern Society,’’ under the Director of Studies and other 
well-known educational experts, and will give special attention 
to the teaching of either English, history, or geography in the 
modern school. The course on ‘‘ Psychology and Mental Testing ” 
was found so useful last year that it has been extended to one 
month to allow more time for the actual practice of testing chil- 
dren. For teachers in junior and infant schools there are courses 
dealing with the special problems of the primary school. The 
basis of these courses will be the recent report of the Consultative 
Committee. In addition to the main courses there will be short 
courses given by experts in speech training, eurhythmics, and 
story telling. Art and crafts for seniors and juniors will, as 10 
previous years, receive special attention. In woodwork and 
metalwork there will be special courses which are accepted by 
the Board of Education as giving a necessary qualification to 
non-specialist certificated teachers for teaching these subjects. 
The woman teacher will have the advantage of excellent courses 
in needlework and home-making, which will include household 
crafts. In addition to the courses provided, the Committee has 
arranged an attractive list of lectures which will be open to all 
the students of the School. The number of applications for 
admission to the School increases every year, and early applica- 
tion is advised. 

* * * 

INSTITUTE OF SocloLocy.—Summer vacation visits to Poland 
(including the Carpathians), Rocamadour, and Le Lioran 
(Cantal), and Montpellier (College des Ecossias), have been 
arranged for July 30 (four weeks), August 3 (three weeks), and 
September 10 (two weeks) respectively. Full particulars can 
obtained from Miss M. Tatton, Leplay House, 65 Belgrave Road, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 


THE Rev. Arthur West Wilkie, C.B.E., has been appointed 
Principal of Lovedale Missionary Institute, South Africa, 
the pioneer training centre for natives, as the successor Ms 
the late Dr. James Henderson, who died last year. Love 
dale is situated in Victoria East, eighty-eight miles from 
East London and over 500 miles north-east of Cape ae 
Its second Principal was the famous James Stewatt, ue 
sailed for Africa with David Livingstone and worked wit 
him on the Zambezi. It gives a fine industrial as well 2 
academic training. Dr. Wilkie, who was born at Lisca 
in 1875, and was educated at Liverpool, Glasgow. ved 
Edinburgh Universities, went to Calabar in rgo1 and WO” 
there until 1918. From 1918 to 1926 he carried on the ae 
which had formerly been done by the Basel mission” a 
and has been Secretary of the United Council of the A : 
and Scottish Missions. He was a member of the sae 
Stokes Educational Commissions to West Africa 42 
been a member of numerous Government Educa 
Commissions. 


tional 


k k * 


Miss E. C. LoncE is retiring from her office as sa 
of Westfield College, Hampstead, in October. She an t0 
sister of Sir Oliver Lodge, and she was the first ¥™ She 
take the degree of Doctor of Literature at Oxior@ 
has been Principal of Westfield since 1921. 


principal 
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Observer—** A series indispensable to the 
busy student or teacher of letters.” 


THE HOGARTH 
LECTURES ON 


LITERATURE 
3s. 6d. each 


(Introductory volume, 2s. 6d.) 


Two New Volumes 

No. 14. Some Reticious ELEMENTS 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Rose Macaulay. 

No. 15. Porrry IN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND. By Jean Stewart. 


Previously Published 
No. 1. A Lecrureon Lecrures. By 


(F 2? 


No. 2. Tracepy. By F. L. Lucas. 

No. 3. STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. By 
Prof. Allardyce Nicoll. 

No. 4. THe DEvELOPMENT oF Enc- 
LISH BioGrapuy. By Harold 
Nicolson. 

No. 5.  Lyricat POETRY FROM BLAKE 
To Harpy. By Prof. H.J.C. 
Grierson. 

No. 6. THE STRUCTURE OF THE 
Novet. By Edwin Muir. 

No. 7. Puases oF Encuisu Poerry. 
By Herbert Read. 

No. 8. THe Wuir.icic oF Taste. 
By E. E. Kellett. 

No. g. Nature IN Literature. By 
Edmund Blunden. 

No. 10. Notes on ENGLISH VERSE 
SATIRE. By Humbert Wolfe. 

No. 11. Pouirics AND LITERATURE. 
By G. D. H. Cole. 

No. 12. THe Course oF ENGLISH 
CrassicisM. By Sherard 
Vines. 

No. 13. German Lyric Poetry. By 
Norman Macleod. 


A prospectus will be sent on application. 


THE HOGARTH PRES 


EXPERIMENTS IN 
EDUCATIONAL 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 


By A. L. GORDON MACKAY, M.Litt., 
M.Econ. 


This book explains how individuals, at schools and 

in the University, may be trained to think in groups 

without timidity and with discrimination, and how 

the educators of a nation may conserve ability 

and develop it without being slaves of routine or 
supporters of licence. 


7s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
FOR TEACHERS 


By ANNA FREUD 
Translated by Barbara Low 


“ We have nowhere seen a more brilliantly simple 
exposition of the fundamentals of psycho-analysis.” 
Aberdeen Press and Journal, 


3s. 6d. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 


COLLEGE of TECHNOLOGY 


Principal : 
B. MOUAT JONES, D.S.O., M.A. (Oxon.). 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


(Faculty of Technology) 


DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOGY 


The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses leading to the 
Manchester University Degrees (B.Sc.Tech., M.Sc.Tech., and 
Ph.D.) and Certificates in the Faculty of Technology, in the 
following Departments: 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. DEMPSTER SMITH, 
M.B.E., M.Sc.Tech., M.I.M.E.). 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. MILES WALKER, 
M.A., D.Sc., M.I.E.E.). 

MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING (G. S. CoLemMan, D.Sc.Eng., 
A.M. Inst.C.E., A.M.Inst.M., and Cy.E., F.R.San.I.). 

APPLIED CHEMISTRY, including General Chemical 
Technology, Metallurgy and Assaying, Fermentation 
Processes (including Brewing), Electro-Chemistry, Photo- 
graphy, Colouring Matters, Foodstuffs and Fuels (Prof. 
JAMES KENNER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.). 

TEXTILE CHEMISTRY (Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and 
Finishing), Paper Manufacture (F. SCHOLEFIELD, M.Sc., 
FLC). 

TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY (Prof. W. E. Morton, M.Sc. 
Tech.). 

INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION (Post-Graduate Certi- 
ficate Course) (J. A. Bowie, M.A., D.Litt.). 

Prospectus will be forwarded free on application to the 
REGISTRAR, College of Technology, Manchester. 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


e—a 


MEXICO 


The United States is watching with great interest develop- 
ments in Mexico to-day. An article in the 
New Schools. Journal of the National Educational A ssociation, 
under the title ‘‘ New Schools in Old Mexico,” 
deals with the efforts that are being made in that country to 
make up for the former chaos in education. The disorder due 
to the constant revolutions since I910 has made progress 
extremely difficult, but the country is now gradually settling 
down and turning its attention to the creation of an educational 
system which will supply several much-needed wants. There 
is need of wise and educated legislators and a sane public opinion 
which will support them, and the creation of a corps of leaders 
to leaven allclasses. Many districts have hitherto been without 
schools. These are usually inhabited by what are called “ sub- 
merged groups,” living in a state of dire poverty. The first 
step is to form what is called a circuit school. Stimulated by 
the Travelling Federal Inspector of Schools, the people of the 
district erect their school building, equip it simply, and employ 
their teacher, paying him such salary as they can afford. While 
the circuit school is doing its pioneer work, it is taught by such 
persons as are available for the task. Salaries are low and the 
teacher is usually some local person who is best equipped for 
the task. Rarely are such people trained. When the circuit 
school has been in existence for some time and a trained teacher 
is available, it is replaced by a Federal rural school, which is more 
directly under Governmental control. The supply of teachers 
for the Federal schools is being augmented by fifteen new 
normal schools for the training of rural teachers. 


Until these normal schools are functioning fully, some thirteen 
travelling cultural missions are circulating throughout the country 
in order to train the teachers who are already in service. A 
travelling mission consists of some six to eight instructors. There 
are a principal and teachers for household arts, petty industries, 
music, physical education, agriculture, pedagogy. In addition 
there are a physician and a social worker. As might be 
expected the curriculum of the Mexican rural schools is largely 
practical. Besides simple elementary instruction, such subjects as 
gardening, animal care, food conservation, and local industries 
are taught. This accounts for the varied staffs in the cultural 
missions. After one month of attendance in a cultural mission 
of this type, a teacher goes back to his own community ready 
to apply the newly-learned subjects. He is aided in his local 
work by a local school committee of five citizens. They supervise 
the erection of the new school building, and see that land is 
provided for the various out-of-door activities, such as bee- 
keeping and rabbiting. Five women citizens constitute the 
health committee to supervise that part of the school’s functions. 
It is to be hoped that the programme planned in Mexico will be 
carried out to its completion, so that Mexicans may shortly 
develop an intelligent, self-administered democracy in the closest 
touch with the outside world. 


SPAIN 


It is evident that the Republic has been warmly received by 
teachers and educationists generally through- 
g ee r out Spain. Reference is made to the subject 
i in several articles in the Revista de Pedagogia 
for May. Thus Victor Masriera calls on all his countrymen to 
construct steadily on a firm base a new Spain which will colla- 
borate efficiently in the creation of a new humanity. He asserts 
the vital importance of education in this task and points out 
the influence that can be exerted by teachers. The measures 
that are required in order to develop primary education and the 
training of elementary teachers are dealt with thoroughly also 
by Juan Jaen y Sanchez. Victoria Zarate returns to the same 
subject and points out how heavy is the task the new provisional 
Government has before it in the reorganization of education. 
The general theme of these contributors is that the teaching 
profession is solidly behind the Republic and that, in the end, 
the Republic will only be preserved and soundly established 
through the schools. A proof of the lead taken by educationists 
in founding the Republic can be seen in several of the appoint- 
ments made by the new Government. The Ministers of Justice 
and Economy are professors, so are the German and American 
Ambassadors. Moreover, the vital post of Minister of Public 
Instruction has been given to a practical and sound man in the 
person of Don Marcelino Domingo. He will have to deal with the 
development of University Education, which it is hoped may be 
aided by the concession of autonomy to the universities. This 
(Continued on page 522) 


FINE QUALITY|| 
STATIONERY 


at Moderate Prices 
Quality 


Fine quality stationery is an asset to every 
school. The Educational Supply Association 
concentrates only on the manufacture of Higher 
Grades, all of which carry a definite note of 
quality. 


Better work 


The Superior Writing and Drawing Papers used 
by the E.S.A. have the definite advantage of 
helping the scholar to do better work, and the 
result manifests itself in the neater and cleaner 
work that is handed in; a good paper also 
induces a greater endeavour to excel as well as 
a greater keenness, both being very potent 
factors in education. 


Made on the premises 


All School Stationery supplied by the E.S.A. is 
made on the premises and supplied direct to 
schools. Every kind is made to a standard, 
and therefore successive supplies are of uniform 
quality. 


Stocks available 


A great stock of School Stationery, including 
Exercise Books, Note Books, Nature Books, 
Science Books, Drawing Books, Loose Leaf 
Books, Foolscap, Examination Paper, &c., is 
available for urgent orders. 

EXERCISE BOOKS with 40 pages from 


Ios. gd. gross. 
Catalogues and Samples free to Principals 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 High Holborn, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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A COLONIAL and INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF TEACHERS 


will be held in PARIS, in connexion with the 
COLONIAL EXHIBITION 


The various departments of this Congress will assemble 
in August and September. 


Apart from the systematic visits to the COLONIAL 
EXHIBITION, a programme of autocar excursions 
round about Paris is being arranged. Many facilities will 
be granted, including reduced railway fares, and no 
passports will be necessary. 

Those intending to take part are asked to send in their names at once 
to the Organizing Committee of the Colonial and International 


» 9 Rue Méchain, Paris. The fullest information will be 
supplied on application. 


HEFFERS of CAMBRIDGE 


TEXT-BOOKS 


New or Secondhand English or Forcign 


W. Heffer and Sons Limited 
Booksellers Cambridge 


Phone 862 Telegrams & Cables: Heffer Cambridge 


THE INSTITUTE AND COLLEGE OF HANDICRAFT 


Special Courses of Study 
for Teachers of Handicraft. 


PEDAGOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, CRAFT HISTORY, 

DECORATIVE WOODWORK, BOOK CRAFTS, 

DESIGN WITH LECTURE DEMONSTRATIONS IN 

NEEDLEWORK, LEATHERWORK, STENCILLING, 
&c., ART METAL-WORK, 


will be held at CHESTER, Aug. 1 to Aug. 15, 1931 


Prof. F. SMITH, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., will lecture and conduct Seminars 

assisted by a staff of experts in each subject. Also Internal and Correspondence 

Courses in preparation for the Diploma Examination of the College, which 
commenced on March 31, 1931. 


Full particulars from “ SECRETARY, I.H.T.,” Tutorial Course, 124 Belgrave 
Road, London, S.W. 1. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses. 


Patrons— 
H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 

The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, 10 to 4 o'clock. Saturdays excepted. Evening 
Classes for Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in 
embroidery of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, 
weaving, leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
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For 
CLASSROOM 
AND STUDY 


THE STREAM OF LIFE 
By Prof. JULIAN S. HUXLEY 


This is one of the best introductions to the study of Biology, as 
might be expected from one who has inherited both the scientific 
ability and the powers of literary expression of his famous grand- 
father. The chapters comprise: The Continuity of Life, Heredity, 
Development, Evolution, Nature and Nurture, the Evolution of 
Man, and the Hope of Betterment. 

The little volume should find a place on every teacher’s bookshelf. 
56 pp. Bound in clothette, ls. net; by post Is. 2d. 


Paper cover, 7d. net; by post 8d. 


Eminently suitable for classroom use 


GREAT SONS OF GREECE 


By F. J. GOULD 


Mr. Gould is known to hosts of teachers for his books on Moral 
Education. The present volume is a skilful re-telling in simple 
language of the most valuable of the Plutarchian stories of ancient 


Greeks. 
TEMPLE BELLS 


or, The Faiths of Many Lands 
By E. ROYSTON PIKE 


A new and thoroughly impartial presentation of the great religions 
of the world—Christianity, Islam, Buddhism, Parseeism, Shinto, 
Confucianism, Judaism, &c.—in which the emphasis is laid not so 
much on the distinctive doctrines as on the personalities of the 
Founders and the picturesque character of the ritual. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD 


By R. McMILLAN 


Written by an Australian scientist for a young girl who had begun 
to be interested in the " why,” ‘ how,” and ‘‘ when” of the 
Universe, this book has had a very large sale in all parts of the world. 


OUR WORLD AND US 


By A. GOWANS WHYTE 


This book deals with the latest discoveries in Physics and 
Astronomy, and takes its readers on a double journey—through the 
immensities of stellar space and the infinitely little of the atom. 


H.M.S. ** BEAGLE ” IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


By Mrs. AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


Darwin's Voyage of the Beagle has long been regarded as a classic 
of travel, but it has never found much favour in schools owing to its 
length and to the fact that a great part of its contents make little 
appeal to young minds. Mrs. Williams-Ellis has extracted the most 
interesting episodes and natural history facts and woven them 
cnet to form, not a patchwork, but a connected and fascinating 
whole. 


Each of the above volumes contains 160 pp., is bound 
in cloth, printed on good paper, and well illustrated. 


Each volume, 1s. 6d. net; by post Is. 9d. 


Teachers are invited to write for free specimen copv of The Wideawake 
Magazine, the journal that strikes a new note in juvenile literature. 


2d. per month, with many illustrations. 


London: WATTS & CO. 


5 and 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
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will remove them from political influences and enable them to 
develop their proper function in the dissemination of knowledge 
and the search for truth. Under the dictatorship ineffective 
attempts had been made to reform secondary education. The 
provisional Government proposes that this task shall be taken 
in hand early by the Cortes this summer. Further, the many 
districts that have no primary schools must be provided for and 
illiteracy rooted out. The Catalonian question has additional 
impacts because of the demand that the vernacular shall be 
taught in Catalonian schools. This has been immediately con- 
ceded by the provisional Government and has already had 
favourable results. The French Ecole Unique appears to be 
Senor Domingo's ideal so that there will be a ladder from every 
village escuela to the university. We in this country will regard 
with sympathy the efforts of the Republic to raise the standard 
of education in Spain and to free it from the deadening influences 
of politicians and of reactionary elements generally. 


Personal Paragraphs 
(Continued from page 494) 

THE educational world has received the notice of 
Miss Home’s approaching retirement with real regret, for 
her school has made for itself a name as a centre of unusual 
musical activity. At the end of her sixth year as Head- 
mistress of Kensington High School, on the advice of 
Sir Arthur Somervell, she began an experiment in musical 
education which was to grip the imaginations of musicians, 
teachers, and parents before six months had passed. At 
the end of the first year’s work, pupils and teacher gave a 
demonstration, which resulted in Miss Home being asked to 
open a training department for teachers. Since then more 
than one thousand students have passed through her hands, 
and the department has sent teachers all over the world 
equipped, not only with musical knowledge, but with the 
power to impart it. To those who know and appreciate 
her work, it is good news to hear that Miss Home is not 
giving up her musical activities on her retirement as 
Headmistress. She has already accepted more than one 
musical post, and will still be connected with the music 
training department at her old school. She is also con- 
tinuing her holiday courses as usual. 

$ x k 

Mr. WILLIAM PULLINGER, who died on June 7, at the 
age of 62 years, had been Director of Education for Wiltshire 
since 1903. He was an old pupil of Manchester Grammar 
School and graduated from Balliol College, Oxford, with 
a first class in Chemistry in 1890. After a short period of 
research at Tübingen, he returned to Balliol as a demon- 
strator, ‘and in 1893 entered the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion in Cairo. In 1895 he returned to England and took up 
a mastership at Oldham Grammar School. He was 
appointed a junior inspector by the Board of Education 
in 1900 and three years later became Director of Education 
for Wiltshire. 

+ k * 

Miss WINIFRED MARY CASSWELL (second mistress and 
senior science mistress at Withington Girls’ School, Man- 
chester) has been appointed Headmistress of Edgbaston 
High School for Girls in succession to Miss E. Collier. 
Miss Casswell was educated at Lincoln High School, Royal 
Holloway College, London, and the Bedford College for 
Women, London. She isa Bachelor of Science of the London 
University. In 1927 Miss Casswell was awarded the Walter 
Hines Page travelling scholarship in the United States of 
America. She was elected President of the Association of 
Assistant Mistresses in 1930, and continued in office this 
year. She is a representative of the Association on the 
Burnham Secondary Committee. 

* * * 

Mr. WILLIAM SPENS, the new Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge University, has been Master of Corpus Christi since 
October, 1927, when he was elected in succession to Dr. E. C. 
Pearce. Educated at Rugby and King’s College, Cambridge, 
he became a fellow of Corpus Christi in 1907 and tutor in 
1911. Originally a mathematician, he is now one of the 
leading lay theologians in England. He is a member of the 
Doctrinal Commission appointed by the two Archbishops. 


NEW GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE WORLD 


By W. R. KERMACK, B.A., F.R.G:S. 
290 pages, with 80 Maps and Diagrams and 200 Exercises, 


This freshly written and eminently readable book is 
well worth consideration by all geography masters seeking 
a suitable textbook for the Post-Primary school. The 
treatment is full enough to permit of this one volume 
filling the place of several books, and thus saving consider- 
able expense. 


Price Three Shillings, bound cloth boards. 
“In all sections of the work the causes of geographical | 
facts are clearly explained, hence the textbook will be found 
to be a very satisfactory one for Ba preparing for the 
various school examinations.” (Zhe Journal of Educatwn.) 


“ Care has been taken to emphasize ‘ causal geography,’ 
and to bring out the connexions between physical and 
economic geography.” (4.Af.A.) 


ATLAS OF WORLD | 
HISTORY 


A series of thirty-two Coloured Plates containing 66 Maps 
and Insets; Introductory Notes; and Index. 


Price Two Shillings, bound cloth boards. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Limited, 
Edina Works, Edinburgh ; and London 


University College 


SOUTHAMPTON 


Principal: K. H. VICKERS, M.A. 


Students are prepared for Degrees in Arts, 
Science, Engineering, Commerce, Law, and Music 
of the University of London; for the Preliminary 
Examinations of the Medical and Dental Pro- 
fessions; for Diplomas in Civil, Mechanical, and 
Electrical Engineering; and for Civil and 
Commercial appointments. There is a recognized 
Training Department for Teachers in Primary 
Schools and a course of training for Secondary 
School Teachers. 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE 


SOUTH STONEHAM HOUSE. To accommodate about 
roo Men Students. 


NEW HALL. To accommodate about 135 Men Students. 


HIGHFIELD HALL. To accommodate about 100 Women 
Students. 

SOUTH HILL. To accommodate about 50 Women 

Students. 


A copy of the College Calendar and Prospectuses may be 
obtained free on application to the Registrar. 
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ARNOLD’S MODERN FRENCH SERIES 


General Editor: 
M. A. LEBONNOIS, C. de G., M.M., B. ès L., 


KING EDWARD’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM 


These delightful stories are nearly all by present-day authors, and have never hitherto been available for schooluse. There are notes 
and questions appropriate to the various stages, and full vocabularies. The bindings are pink, green, or blue, the Junior Group 


limp cloth, the others cloth boards. 


Middle Group (3rd-4th Years), ls. 6d. each. 
DU GENESTOUX, Magdeleine. 
LAVERGNE, Julié. Contes Français (lère partie). 
Un bon petit Diable. 


Junior Group (2nd Year), Is. each. 


LENOTRE, Théresé. Pototo et la T.S.F. 
PINEAU, Léon. Contes de Grand-Père. 
The above are illustrated. 


Histoire de Blondine. SÉGUR, Comtesse de. 


SÉGUR, Comtesse de. 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By R. A. F. Mears, M.A., B.Litt., Senior History Master, 
Warwick School; Author of Britain and Europe. With 
numerous illustrations. 28. 6d. 

This book is intended for pupils of 12-15, and a novel feature is the inclusion 
of Irish historv. The illustrations are, we believe, up to the standard which 
has recently earned us many appreciations. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN 
PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By C. B. THurstTon, B.Sc., Author of the Progressive 


Geographies. Six Books. Crown 4to. 18s. each. 
These books, eagerly awaited by many teachers using Mr. Thurston’s 
popular series, have been delayed, but Book I, Elementary Map Work and 
the British Isles, will be ready at the end of July. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE BIOLOGY 


By E. W. SHANN, B.Sc., Ph.D., Rugby School, and A. S. 
GILLESPIE, B.Sc., Dauntsey’s School, West Lavington. 
334 pages, 100 diagrams. 4s. 6d. 

Part T is an introduction to the general principles of the science of life, 
including some account of the geological and climatic factors ; the authors then 
proceed to Plant and Animal Biology, which are covered from types which may 
be studied in the field as well as in the classroom. 


SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS 


By J. A. CocHRANE, B.Sc., Senior Chemistry Master, Wood- 
house Secondary School, Sheffield. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


An introduction to the study of simple physics and chemistry, for use 
especially in taking the two simultaneously. 


The following are now ready : 


Senior Group (5th Year), 28. each. 
Bascan, Louis. Légendes Normandes. 
BOURGET, Paul. Monique. 
LAVERGNE, Julie. Contes Français (?e partie). 
LICHTENBERGER, André. Petite Madame. 
LICHTENBERGER, André. La petite Sœur de Trott. 


Une folle équipée. 


MORE SIMPLE FRENCH PLAYS 


By Jura TITTERTON, M.A., Paddington and Maida Vale 
High School. With Vocabulary and Illustrations. 2s. 


These seven further plays will be welcomed by the many teachers who, 
judging from the success of that book, enjoyed Simple French Plays. my 
are very varied, are suited to second-year pupils, and can be simply dressed 


desired. 
TRIENNIUM 
A Three-Year Latin Course 


By R. D. WorMALD, M.A., Royal Grammar School, Worcester. 
Book I, 29.: Book II, 2s. 6d. ; Book III, 3s. 
“ The nearest approach to the ideal Latin Course that we know." —The A.M.A. 


By the Headmaster-elect of Rugby School 
THE DISCOVERY OF POETRY 


By P. H. B. Lyon, M.A., M.C., Rector of the Edinburgh 
Academy. 2s. 6d. 


“One's first thought is, ‘If only J had read a book like this when I was 
fifteen’; one's second, ‘ And it would be a good thing if every critic and school- 
master were made to read it now.’ In 212 pages Mr. Lyon succeeds in covering 
almost every important phase of English poetry.”—New Statesman. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK 


By Ipa M. Nance, Domestic Science Mistress, Orme Girls’ 

School, Newcastle, Stafis.; Examiner in Needlework to the 

Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, &c. Withsome 
400 Illustrations. Crown 4to. 5s. 


A comprehensive guide to the main principles and processes. It is based upon 
the Joint Board School Certificate Syllabus, and is also well suited to Technical 
and Central Schools. 


New Volumes in Arnold’s English Literature Series 


THE EPIC OF MOUNT EVEREST 
The Story of the Three Expeditions 
By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 
With Illustrations and a special Preface. 2s. 6d. 


“Such a story as this must thrill the imagination of every reader, and it is 
to be hoped that copies will be available in every school; it is the type of book 
that every boy and girl should read.""—The Journal of Education. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS 


A Story of Secret Service 
By ERSKINE CHILDERS. With Maps. 2s. 6d. 
Probably no story of espionage and intrigue has ever given such an illusion of 


reality as this. ‘‘I beg leave to think it,” said Mr. John Buchan, “ the finest 
story of adventure published in the last quarter of a century.” 


Three New R. L. STEVENSON Editions 


CATRIONA 


THE BLACK ARROW 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 


Each with Introductions from Sir Walter Raleigh’s Study, Robert Louis Stevenson, eight Illustrations by J. R.Monsell, and special 
new “ R. L. S.” binding. Complete and unabridged. 2s. 6d. each. 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., 41 & 43 MADDOX ST., LONDON, W. 1 
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Topics and Events 


CHILD EpuUCATION.—The seventeenth International Theoretical 
and Practical Training Course on Child Education is to be held 
in London from September 22 to December 19, 1931. under the 
personal supervision of Dr. Marie Montessori. Full particulars 
can be obtained from the Secretary, Montessori Training College, 
Rosslyn Hall, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

$ * * 

SCHOLARSHIPS AT MANCHESTER. —The Manchester City Council 
is again otfering a number of scholarships tenable in the Faculty 
of Technology of the University of Manchester. Successful 
candidates are required to follow a full-time course leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Technical Science in the College of 
Technology, and Matriculation or its equivalent is an essential 
qualification. For students who have been engaged in industry, 
and who have attended part-time day or evening classes, the 
scholarships are of the value of £100 per annum, while for students 
leaving secondary or central schools the value is f60. Both 
classes of scholarships are tenable for three years. 

s k & 


THE VICTORIA LEAGUE AND THE LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE. 
—The League of the Empire and the Victoria League have 
arranged to work in future in the closest possible co-operation. 
Each League has appointed representatives to serve on the 
Governing Body of the other. The organization of teachers’ 
interchanges within the Empire is not affected by these arrange- 
ments, and will still be undertaken by the League of the Empire. 
A Joint Hospitality Sub-Committee of both Leagues will, how- 
ever, be constituted immediately. This Committee, which will 
include representative teachers, will concern itself with the 
welfare and entertainment of exchange teachers in Great Britain, 
and give introductions to those going overseas. 

k k k 


LONDON SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND TROPICAL MEDICINE.—The 
next series of eight lectures and demonstrations on tropical 
hygiene, which are intended for men and women outside the 
medical profession proceeding to the tropics, will be given by 
Lieut.-Colonel G. E. F. Stammers, O.B.E., from July 6 to ro next. 


These courses of instruction, in addition to providing simple 
rules for guidance in regard to preparation for life in the tropics 
and personal hygiene, will also embrace a short account of some 
of the more common diseases, with advice in regard to measures 
of protection against such diseases, and some guidance in simple 
methods of self treatment. The synopsis and other particulars 
can be obtained from the Secretary, London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, Keppel Street, Gower Street, W.C. 1. 
* s s 


Tours To Canapa.—The Overseas Education League has 
received a very large number of inquiries about the visit to 
Canada on which the Board of Education issued a memorandum 
in January. The coast to coast party, which is to return by the 
Empress of Britain in September, is rapidly filling up; the short 
tour whose itinerary includes the cities of Eastern Canada, 
Niagara, and the Muskoka country, is attracting considerable 
attention, and arrangements have now been made so that those 
who wish to visit the Middle West but cannot possibly spare time 
to go to the West Coast, may go to Winnipeg with the coast party 
and return by the Great Lakes to the cities of Eastern Canada 
and Niagara, to join the Muskoka party and sail by the Duchess 
of Richmond on August 12. The estimated cost is the same as for 
the shorter tour, seventy-five pounds. The invitation was issued 
to the teaching profession as a whole, and teachers in the widest 
sense of the word and others engaged in educational work, will 
be welcome. The invitation is extended to professors and 
lecturers in universities and colleges, clergymen, and ministers 
of all denominations. 


+ 
+ 
1 
1 
l 
1 


A party truly representative of Bntsh ' 


education should go to Canada to celebrate the twenty-first ` 


anniversary of the Overseas Education League. The Honorary 
Organizer in Great Britain is Mr. Fred Charles, The Rowans, 
Berkhamsted, and the League’s Secretary in London is Miss Jean 
Swift, 79-81 Gloucester Terrace, W. 2. 


k s $ 
THE FUTURE oF LIBERAL EpucATION.—The new buildings of 
the Wellingborough Grammar School, established by the 
(Continued on page 526) 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


RANSFER of old-established and successful Boarding School 

for Girls on the West Coast. About 40 pupils. Gross Receipts, 

about £5,000. Reasonable profit. Premises on lease. Price by 
arrangement.—No. 6,278. 


RANSFER of small, but old-established Preparatory Day School 
(with one or two boarders) on the South Coast. About 30 pupils. 
Gross Receipts, £1,000. Reasonable profit. Goodwill, £150. Freehold 
emises ; could be let at £170 per annum or sold (£3,000).—No. 6,285. 


"TRANSFER of successful Boarding and Day School for Girls in a 
well-known residential town in the West of England, About 


75 pupils. Profits, about £2,000. Freehold Premises; would probably 
Kis oe gree for Goodwill, Furniture, and Equipment, £4,000.— 
o. 6,258. 


RANSFER of Day School for Girls in a good residential country 

town near London. About 50 pupils. Gross Receipts, about 

£2,000. Price for Goodwill, £500. Freehold Premises; can be rented 
at {200 per annum.—wNo. 6,281. 


AND PARTNERSHIPS 


RANSFER (owing to retirement of Principal) of Leasehold 

Premises and nucleus of pupils for Girls’ School on the South 

Coast. Moderate fees. Five acres of ground. Capitation fee for 
pupils. Furniture, Equipment, &c., to be taken over.—No. 6,279. 


PARTNERSHIP in Day School for Girls, with a few boarders, 
on the South Coast. About 60 pupils. Leasehold Premise. 
Goodwill, Capitation fee. About £1,000 required.—No. 6,289. 


RANSFER of old-established and efficient Girls’ Boarding and 

Day School on the West Coast. Nearly 100 pupils, half boarders. 

Receipts, about £4,000. Good profit. Goodwill, £1,500. Equipment, 
&c., at a valuation. Premises to be let or sold.— No. 6,290. 


RANSFER of rapidly growing Co-educational Day School, for 

children up to 16, in a Residential District near London. About 

80 pupils. Premises Frechold; payment by instalments. Goodwill, 
Capitation fee.—No. 6,291. 


For further Particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1 


SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 


In the SEPTEMBER, 1931, ISSUE of 
“THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL WORLD,” 


as in previous years, will appear Classified Lists of Awards of Entrance and | 
University Scholarships made during the Session at individual Schools. 


LONDON: MR. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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DEUTSCHES LEBEN 


Deutsches Leben presents a two-year German course on practical modern lines, covering the work 
from its earliest stages up to the year before the School Certificate Examination. The course pre- 
supposes that German will be the language spoken in the classroom, but there are summaries of 
Grammar in English at the end of each volume, and German-English vocabularies. 


ERSTER TEIL 


By A. S. MacpHErson, M.A., Principal German Master 
at Dulwich College. 


208 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 2s. od. 


Some interesting features 


Connected narrative reading matter with a definitely 
German atmosphere. 


All nouns classified when first introduced in the 
reading matter. 


Postponement of the DU and Ihr forms of verbs 
until the end of the book. 


Frequent use of the paradigm. 
A Wiederholung at the end of every five lessons. 
Review vocabularies at frequent intervals. 


An unusual amount of exercise material for both 
oral and written work. 


ce 


ua 

Ñi 

uy 

ZWEITER TEIL as 

By A. S. MAcPHERSON, M.A., and STUDIENRAT PAUL W 
STRÖMER, Gymnasium Friedericianum, Schwerin, an 
Mecklenburg. ğ T 

215 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 3s. a 


Some interesting features 


Good reading matter relating to German life and 
legend. Six selections in dramatic form. 


Each lesson consists of text, Worte und Wendungen 
(based on the text), Grammar, Vokabelne, and Exercises. 


The Vokabeln comprises what the authors call the 
active vocabulary of the student at this stage. It 
covers only a portion of the words in the text. For the 
meaning of others the pupil is referred to the Vocabu- 
lary. 

Wiederholungen appear at regular intervals. In- 
separable verbs distinguished by an *. 


ee eee eae 


be forwarded on application. 


A Prospectus containing complete specimen lessons from ‘‘ Erster Teil” and "“ Zweiter Teil” will 
The publishers will be glad to send specimen copies of either or both 
volumes of “ Deutsches Leben ” to teachers who wish to examine the book with a view to class use. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Giiees Square, London, W.C. 1 
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) MATRICULATION AND OTHER EXAMINATION NOTICES, 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Chairman of Council : 
Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, C.B.E., E.C., M.P. 
Principal: 
Miss E. C. LODGE, M.A., D.Litt., F.R.Hist.S. 


SCHOLARSHIP Examination will 

i take place in March, 1932, on the results of 
which a special Scholarship in Botany with sub- 
sidiary Chemistry and other Scholarships from 
£60 £30, and Exhibitions, will be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science 
Degrees of the University of London. 

Fees.— Residence, {90 a year; 
38 guineas a year. 

For further particulars apply to THE PRINCIPAL'S 
SECRETARY— 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


E NTRANCE Scholarships. An 


Examination will be held, in May, 1982, 
for Scholarships open to boys under 15 on May 1, 
namely, one Alfred Smith Scholarship of £50 and, 
about six Junior Platt Scholarships equal in value 
to the tuition fee (at present £50). Assistance, by 
Partial remission of Tuition Fees, may be given at 
the discretion of the Governors to Scholars and other 
boys showing promise in cases where need of such 
assistance exists. Applications should be made at 
the time of entry. er particulars mav be had 
from the HEADMASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree. 


Tuition from 


: STUDENTSHIPS, and BURSARIES 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD COLLECE 
ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 


tion. An examination is held annually in 
June, when Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Bursaries, 
varying from £50-£10, are offered.—Apply to the 
Headmaster, Mr. F. S. YOUNG, M.A. 


BRIGHTON OOLLEGE 


AxN Examination is held each June 

to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 
in value from £80 to £45 a year. Full particulars 
on application to the HEADMASTER. 


CANFORD SOHOOL, WIMBORNE 


AX Examination will be held during 
the first week each July, for the awarding 
of One Scholarship value £100, and Six Scholarships, 
value £60 downwards, open to boys under 14 on 
June 1 previous. Boys under 15 on the same date 
may compete for one of the Scholarships, but a higher 
standard of work will be expected. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


DENSTONE OOLLEGE 


N Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships and Exhibitions (value £80 to 

£80 a year) will be held in June, 1982. Applica- 

tions for entrance forms and particulars should 

be made before May 12 to the SECRETARY, 
Denstone College, Staffs. 


THE WRITTEN WORD 
By S. A. Ricuarps, M.A., Hackney 
Downs School. 
See The Journal of Education for March, 1931. 


FELLOWSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 

ships varying from £80 to £25 is held each 

June. Age limit, 14} years on July 1. Special 

Exhibitions each term for sons of clergy.—Apply, 
P. BOLTON, M.A., Headmaster. 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 
CAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Exam- 
inations for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in College 
and Manufacturing Works are held annually in 
APRI. For particulars apply to CHIEF CLERK, 
66 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 


GIGGLEBSWIOCK SOHOOL 


Six Scholarships will be offered in 
October. Full details from the Headmaster, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


ENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
(G.P.D.S.T.) 


MUSIC TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Admission in September, January, and May. 


THREE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded annually. 


For information apply to the HEADMISTRESS, Ken- 
sington High School, St.Alban’s Rd., Kensington, W.8. 


Continued on page 530 
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Northamptonshire County Council, with help from ancient 
endowments, were opened on June 11. The School, which 
stands in grounds of ten acres, is designed to give a liberal 
education on modern lines to 256 day boys. Corporate life and 
team spirit will be fostered by games and societies, the School 
being organized on the house system as instituted by Phillpotts 
at Bedford and by Percival at Clifton. Sir Michael Sadler, at 
the opening ceremony, said that a liberal education is one of the 
five best things in life, the other four being good health, assured 
belief, a happy marriage, and freedom from financial anxiety. 
No wonder that, nearly all over the world, vast multitudes of 
people wished their boys and girls to have an opportunity of 
enjoying its benefits. This huge demand was being met by 
Government and public authorities on a scale unprecedented in 
history. But the older kinds of liberal education were associated 
with courses and methods of study originally designed to prepare 
boys for professional callings. Liberal education for all, if shaped 
only in the old moulds, would produce a surplus of candidates for 
the professions. Already there were signs in Germany and else- 
where, though not yet in England, of unemployment through the 
over-production of graduates. But the conviction that liberal 
education is good in itself springs from a true instinct. Thinkers 
are trying to disengage the essential elements in it from the 
adventitious. A liberal education should be severe, beauty- 
loving, inspiring, and not devoid of awe. 
+ + + 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE.—A course of ten lectures and demon- 
strations by Mr. A. Macrae, Head of the Vocational Guidance 
Department of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
assisted by senior lecturers of the Institute, is to be held at the 
N.I.I.P., Aldwych House, W.C. 2, on Mondays, at 6 p.m., com- 
mencing October 5, 1931. Fee, 20s. This course is intended to 
serve as a general introduction to the subject. The main types of 
test in use will be demonstrated and discussed and the general 
methods employed in the Institute’s practice and research will 
be described. The theory and practice of intelligence testing 
will be considered fairly fully and the instruction given here 
should enable teachers to apply group tests of intelligence with 
understanding. For the rest, the course should be a useful intro- 


of psychological tests and methods for the purpose of vocational 
guidance can be achieved only after a much more extensive 
training, both theoretical and practical, than can be given ina 
course of this kind. Syllabus : I and II: The importance of the 
problem—some common errors—the need for a scientific approach 
—early experiments in mental measurement—the work of Binet 
—group tests of intelligence. III and IV: Theories of intelli- 
gence—Spearman’s contribution—simpler statistical procedures 
involved in analysing test results—the growth and distribution 
of intelligence. V and VI: Tests of special abilities and attain- 
ments—performance tests—mechanical ability—manual dex- 
terity—objective scholastic tests, &c., &c. VII and VIII: 
Temperament and its assessment—theories of temperament 
—tests of temperament—rating scales—the interview. IX and 
X : Fitting the child to the job—the study of occupational 
requirements—general methods of formulating advice—results 
of vocational guidance experiments—illustrative case histones. 
+ + + 

THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE.—According to the recently issued 
annual report for 1930 of the Imperial Institute, the public 
attendance in the exhibition galleries was 608,900, being an 
increase of 210,900 on the figure for 1929, while 80,000 school 
children also visited the galleries. The public is evidently 
awakening to a realization of the interest of the exhibits, and the 
importance of the Institute as an instrument of education is 
appreciated by a number of teachers. There are, of course, many 
other aspects of the Institute’s work, but we are mainly con- 
cerned here with its educational possibilities, which with the 
additions of panoramas and exhibits are continually increasing. 
No less than fifteen panoramas were added last year. Photo- 
graphs illustrating scenery and industries are loaned and the 
number of free books and pamphlets distributed to school parties 
and individuals amounted to 25,112. Written requests from 
schools for specimens of Empire products totalled 159, and 
7,012 specimens were sent out. The Empire Marketing Board 
has installed and maintained a cinema in the Institute which 
attracted 370,451 people last year; the films shown included 
several loaned by the High Commissioners in London for 
the Dominions and India, official representatives of Colonial 


duction for those who wish to pursue the subject further by private 
Competence in the use 


study and practical testing in schools. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS and Vacation Courses | 


Governments and numerous trade organizations. 


Two special 
(Continued on page 528) 


See also pages 471, 521, 527, 528, and 529 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRASBOURG (FRANCE) 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. 


HOLIDAY COURSES (JULY 1 TO 
SEPTEMBER 22). 


Section A.—FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Phonetics 
(theoretical and practical) ; practice in speaking 
and reading (small colloquial classes); exercises 
in grammar dictation; translation (oral and 
written) and composition ; history of the 
French language. 


FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. — 
History of French literature: explications of 
modern French writers : introductory courses to 
French literature, philosophy, science, and art of 
to-day, to French social and politicallife. Visits 
to schools, monuments, factories, &c. 

Section B.— GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE.—Phonetics : practice in speak- 
ing; grammar; dictation; translation and 
composition. Introductory lectures to modern 
German life and literature. 

GERMAN LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. 

FEES. FRENCH. | GERMAN. | BOTH COURSES. 
12 weeks 


230 frs. 180 frs. 350 frs 
& p» 200 , 150 ,, 800 ,, 
6 ss 170 ,, 120 ,, 250 ,, 
4 , 150 ,, 110 ,, 220 ,, 


EXCURSIONS in the Vosges, the Rhine Valley, &c. 
SPORTS: Rowing, football, tennis, &c. 


DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR a course of 
lectures, including French language, literature, 
conversation, and history, is arranged at 
‘l'Institut d'Etudes Françaises Modernes ” for 
foreign students. 

20-25 lessons per week. 
Supplementary information to be got from the 
Secretariat des Cours de Vacances, Université de 
Strasbourg, France. 


The English Folk Dance Society 


(Founded by CECIL J. SHARP) 


LONDON GLASSES 
AUTUMN TERM starts October 5th. 


CHRISTMAS VACATION SCHOOL, LONDON 
Dec. 28th—Jan. 2nd. 
Jan. 2nd— Jan. 9th. 

ALL ENGLAND FESTIVALS at 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
Jan. 2nd—Jan. 9th, 1932, at 8.15 p.m. 
Particulars may be obtained from : 


THE SECRETARY, English Folk Dance Society, 
Cecil Sharp House, 2 Regent's Park Road, N.W.1 
Tel. : Gulliver 2206. 


THE OXFORD SCHOOL OF 
DRAMATIC ART 


Under the Direction of MARY PLOWMAN 


A SUMMER MEETING, August 1 to August 16 
Inaugural Lecture by Sir John Martin- Harvey 
Play Production—Costume Designing——-Lighting— 
Make-up—-Mime. MICHAEL MARTIN-HARVEY. 
Public Speaking. FLORENCE PLOWMAN. 
Voice Production— Verse Speaking—-Dramatic 
Recitation. MARY PLOWMAN. 
Particulars obtainable from Miss MARY PLOWMAN, 

2 Wellington Place, St. Giles, Oxford. 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


By THE DEAN oF THE COLLEGE 


HIS interesting account of the work, 

past and present, of the College appears on 

ge 42 of the January, 1930, issue of The Journal 
ducation. 


UNIVERSITE DE DIJON 


Cours spéciaux de francais pour Étudiants 
Etrangers pendant l'année scolaire et pendant ies 
vacances. 

Cours théoriques et exercices pratiques de phoné- 
tique, langue, littérature, civilisation, et commerce 


francais méthodiquement conçus et organisés. 
Diplômes: 
Excursions. Réunions. Sports. 


Pour renseignements, s'adresser au Secrétaire: 
P. Martenot, 36 rue Chabot Charny, Dijon, France. 


University of Besancon 


HOLIDAY COURSE 
(From July 1 to October 30) 

1. Lectures on Literature, History, Geo- 
graphy, and France of to-day. 

2. Conversation, Phonetics, Grammar, 
and Composition. 

3. Excursions in very picturesque sur- 
roundings and visits to places of 
interest., 

4. Casino, Tennis, and Boating. 


For detailed syllabus apply to M. le Professeur 
Lours VILLAT, D.Litt., Directeur des Cours, Faculté 
des Lettres, 30 rue Mégevand. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND EXAMINATION POLICIES 
By G. R. Parker, B.A., B.Sc., Roan 
School, Maze Hill, S.E. 10. 

See The Journal of Education for November, 1930 
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UNIVERSITY OF LAUSANNE 


(Switzerland) 


SUMMER VACATION COURSES 


French Language and Literature 
July 13—October 10 
FOUR INDEPENDENT SERIES OF THREE WEEKS EACH 


Lectures on Modern and Contemporary Writers, on 
History, Art, and Phonetics—Practical and Phonetic 
Classes. Excursions. 


For particulars apply to SECRETARIAT de la faculté des 
Lettres, Lausanne. 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 

FOUNDER: PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 

VISITING PRINCIPAL: EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 

STAFF: ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 

ETHEL DRIVER, L.R.A.M. 
NATHALIE TINGEY. 
CECILIA JOHN, L.A.B. 
OLGA RONCORONI, L.R.A.M. 

MARY BENNETT, A.R.A.M. 
VALERIE COOPER, A.R.C.M. 

SHEILA MACINTOSH, L.R.A.M. 

NITA HENSON. 

SECRETARY: ALICE WEBER. 

Beginning Autumn Term, 1931: SPECIAL CLASSES for TEACHERS 
in ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

TRAINING COURSE in preparation for the Teaching Certificate in 
Dalcroze Eurhythmics. Recognized by the Teachers’ Registration Council as 
satisfying the conditions of registration in respect of training in teaching. 

SINGLE SUBJECT CLASSES for CHILDREN and ADULTS. 

For details apply : THE SECRETARY, The Dalcroze School, 23 Store Street, W.C. 1 

(Telephone : Museum 2204). 


Health is an art 


—an art in which the everyday technique of sensible, 
balanced meals of vital unspoiled food, purifying drinks, 
rejuvenating movement and breath, swift water-friction-rub- 
down, &c., supports and enhances sensitivity to the minor 
and major beauties of existence and increases fitness for work, 
easy energy, and fragrance of personality and presence. 
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(39 = 99 
The Healthy Life 
(Editor: EDGAR J. SAXON, F.R.S.A.) 
exists to teach this art. Itis read with delight and keen interest 
by ever-widening circles of intelligent men and women. It 
possesses a literary and artistic quality all its own. 
Readers of The Journal of Education are invited to 
Free write for a free presentation copy to the publishers, 
THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1 
FOR SALE 
IDEAL FOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
GREATLY DEVELOPED RESIDENTIAL SURROUNDINGS 
{ ] B5() CATERHAM (600 feet up), 17 miles from 
ot ei * Town. Large Family Residence. 3 Reception, 
9 Beds, 2 Baths. All Main Services. Grounds 1} acres. 
SOLE AGENT: A. T. UNDERWOOD, F.A.L.P.A., Estate Office, Three 
Bridges, Sussex. 
For the latest announcements of 
MESSRS. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 
see pages 474 and 475 


| 
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KEGAN PAUL 
68 Carter Lane, London, E.C.4 


Just Published 


AN 
OUTLINE 


OF THE 


UNIVERSE 


By J. G. CROWTHER 


With 24 plates and 130 text 
illustrations 


12s. 6d. net 


Designed throughout for the general reader 
and the young student, avoiding technicalities, 
and packed with illustrations, this volume 
sets out to show what science has discovered 
about the world up to the present. Astro- 
nomy, physics, chemistry, biology, psycho- 
logy, and anthropology are all laid under 
contribution. 


Manchester Guardian.—" He makes a wide sweep over 
the world of modern research, wider even than that of 
Mr. Wells. He writes with clarifying zeal and an 
enthusiasm wholly infectious.” 


SPECIALISTS FOR ADVISORY AND TUTORIAL 
WORK FOR SCHOOLS (SCIENCE, 


MATHEMATICS, &c.) 

Miss L. MARTIN LEAKE (Girton Coll., Camb.), rst Cl. Nats 
Sci. Tripos, Pts. I and II. 

Mrs. W. WRIGHT, B.Sc. (Lond)., D.I.C. 

Miss M. MARTIN LEAKE (Girton Coll., Camb.), Math. Tripos. 
Industrial Adviser, Intensive Business Course, 3 Marl- 
borough Gate,W.1. Late Employment Manager (Women), 
Rowntree & Co., Ltd., York. 


Assistance with syllabuses and laboratory equipment, and 
Supply of part-time teachers for science or other subjects. 


Advice and assistance with commercial and general subjects. 
Schools assisted to reach standard for recognition by public 
authorities. 
For further particulars apply to Mrs. W. WRIGHT, 220 Norbury 
Crescent, S.W.16. Telephone: Pollard 2623. 


Learn How to Produce Your Plays 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


at the LITTLE THEATRE, Citizen House, Bath. July 31 to August 14. 
Inclusive fee, three guineas. 


AUTUMN SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 
at the EVERYMAN THEATRE, Hampstead, N.W. September 4 to 13. 
Inclusive fee, two and a half guineas. 


Every branch of stage production taught in actual theatres. Model 
rogrammes for community groups and Colleges prepared. Scenery and 
ighting demonstrations. Evening theatre visits. Public performances 
at the close of the Course. 

Beautiful stage costumes of all periods and sizes, stage curtains, silk 
and velvet stage-hangings, scenery and pro es for any play obtainable 
on hire. Free Advisory Bureau for choice of plays and production, 
Dramatic Library, plays lent. Rehearsals undertaken by professional 
stage staff. Vacation and week-end Courses in Play Production held 
throughout the year. Apply SECRETARY, Citizen House, Bath, enclosing 
stamped addressed envelope. 
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programmes of Empire Marketing Board films shown during the | 


Christmas holidays were seen by nearly 40,000 persons. The 

Imperial Institute is a centre for geographical teaching which 

should be widely known and used. 
+ * % 

BRITISH SCIENCE GuILD.—In these days of professional organi- 
zations, trade unions, and what not, we may well express dismay 
at the prospect of yet another. But the British Science Guild 
should not be so regarded. It is by no means a new body and 
its object, in the words of its president, Sir Samuel Hoare, at 
the recent annual meeting, “ to be a bridge between the world of 
science and the general life of the country,” should have the 
sympathy of every progressive person. We live in times of severe 
economic competition and our principal raw material, coal, is a 
wasting asset. Our position among the nations of the world 
and the civilization we represent require continuous effort and 
high efficiency. Science and invention are the life-blood of 
industry, but science and its spirit, research and service, are 


The College 


HE Council of the College of Preceptors has recently 
secured a vast extension of the library facilities 
offered to members of the College. Under an arrangement 
made between the Council and the National Central 
Library, members of the College may now borrow books 
not only from the College Library but also from the National 
Central Library and more than one hundred associated 
libraries. The total number of volumes in these libraries, 
exclusive of works of fiction, is about 4,500,000. Members 
of the College desiring to borrow books should apply to 
the Librarian of the College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury 
Square, London, W.C.1. A member may borrow six 
volumes at a time, and may retain them for four weeks. 
The College pays the outward carriage of books sent by post. 
The College diplomas (A.C.P., L.C.P., F.C.P.) are now 
accepted by the Teachers’ Registration Council as evidence 


equally necessary in our homes, in every aspect of our life. This 
is what the British Science Guild stands for. Its activities 
during the past year, according to the recently issued annual 
report, include the publication of a third edition of its valuable 
‘‘ Catalogue of British Scientific and Technical Books ” and the 
preparation of an exhaustive report on the position of scientific 
and technical officers in the public services and industry, while 
a comprehensive memorandum of evidence, printed in full in the 
report, was submitted to the Royal Commission on the Civil 
Service. Major A. G. Church, M.P., has recently accepted the 
post of Organizing Secretary of the Guild. Sir Samuel Hoare 
announced that the Guild is now to embark on a more ambitious 
programme and is undertaking an investigation of the poten- 
tialities of existing industries in relation to the proper application 
of science. The Norman Lockyer lecture, established in memory 
of the founder of the Guild, will be delivered this year by 
Dr. H. H. Dale, F.R.S., and the Alexander Pedler Lecture by 
Prof. Irvine Masson. 


of Preceptors 


of professional training satisfying the condition of regis- 
tration in respect of training in teaching. Teachers who 
desire to have their names placed on the register by the 
Teachers’ Registration Council must satisfy not only the 
condition relating to training but also two other conditions, 
relating respectively to attainments and experience in 
teaching. Full information with regard to registration 
may be obtained from the Secretary of the Royal Society 
of Teachers, 47 Bedford Square, London, W.C. r. 

A series of lectures to parents on education, to be delivered 
at the College after the long vacation, is now in course of 
preparation. It is hoped that these lectures will prove of 
service to parents who take an active interest in the edu- 
cation of their children. A further announcement with 
regard to these lectures will appear in the August number 
of The Journal of Education. 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


The department dealing with Staff Appointments is now under the control of Mr. H. C. EDDOWES, M.A. 
(late Exhibitioner of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Member of the Mathematical Association and the Association 


of Army Tutors). 


We have on our books a large number of vacant posts in good schools for Assistant Masters and Mistresses. The 
following are some examples : 


No. 135. ASSISTANT MASTER required to take 
charge of Science and Games. B.Sc. degree necessary. 
£180 resident. 

No. 106. JUNIOR MASTER wanted for first-rate 
preparatory school. Elementary form subjects. Games 
an asset. Music also an advantage. 100 resident. 


No. 136. SENIOR MISTRESS cquired to teach 
Science and Mathematics. Must be Hons. B.Sc. {140 
resident. 


No. 102. ASSISTANT MISTRESS required for 
good-class boarding and day school for girls. Principal 
subjects: Latin and Geography. Games a recommenda- 
tion. £130 resident. 


The Transfer Department is under the management of Mr. F. C. NEEDES, 
who has had over 30 years’ experience of this work 


Write or call: 


ELOCUTION, SPEECH-TRAINING, DRAMA 
A SHORT VACATION COURSE 
will be given by 
W. LEE-WEBSTER, L.R.A.M. 
A.R.C.M., at STRATFORD-UPO 
from 
Monday, August 24, to Saturday, August 29, 1931 
Classes in Voice-production, Speech, Verse-speaking, 
and Dramatic Play-production. 
Particulars: The SECRETARY, “‘ Lee-Webster Summer 


iction), | | 
-AVON 


4 REGENT PLACE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


eeeeneeesee eee ee eee 


COACHING | 


Correspondence Lessons, &c. : 


eeeeeeveveeee80 8 & 8 


M ISS C. JEANS, for many years 


PHONE: REGENT 3774 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES for 
Englishmen in Germany desires well-repre- 
sented Agents, working in spare hours.— Please reply 
to Z.U. 1259, c/o ALA HAASENSTEIN & VOCLER, 
z Cologne, Rhine. 
THE WORTH OF SCIENCE 
By Sir RICHARD GREGORY, Bart., D.Sc., 


| 
IKEA) 


“The true worth of science must, however, be 
decided by the community, and if future erations 


School,” 5 Park Row, Nottingham. 


‘DOMESTIC SUBJECTS” 
By LUCRETIA LEIGH, Macclesfield County High 


School for Girls. 
See The Journal of Education for January, 1931. 


Senior Modern Language Mistress in the 
James Allen School, coaches in French and German 
by correspondence or personally. Preparation for 
Examinations. Up-to-date methods and oral work. 
For terms, &c., apply, Miss C. JEANS, Reidhaven, 
Earlswood Road, Redhill. 


make wise use of the knowledge which will be given 
them, the civilized world may hope for and expect 
an end of the night of weeping and the advent of 
the morn of song.” 

See The Journal of Education for February, 1931, 
post free Eightpence. Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 
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Typical School Curricula and 
Time Tables 


VIII—A GIRLS’ SCHOOL OF SPECIAL TYPE— 
FRANCIS HOLLAND SCHOOL, CLARENCE GATE, 
N.W. I. 


By W. E. CRAPPER, Headmistress, Francis Holland 
School, N.W. 1 


INCE the time when the trivium and quadrivium 

comprised the whole of instruction given in schools, 

how much the machinery of our children’s lives has become 
complicated ! 

A school founded for any special purpose has to justify 
its existence, not only by producing the special graces of 
character aimed at by its founder, but also by fitting its 
pupils to play their part as citizens of their time at least 
no less ably than the offspring of other schools. It has to 
turn out women not only well trained in the special doctrines 
of their faith, but also able to adjust themselves at least 
as harmoniously to the demands of life as the girls of the 
ordinary secondary schools. 

The school is special not only in that it is one of the few 
girls’ secondary schools definitely bound to give religious 
teaching according to the faith of the Church, but also 
in that it caters for girls whose parents still say that they 
need not earn their own living. Needless to say, this view 
is strenuously fought by the school authorities, who teach 
constantly and diligently that every one must earn their 
living, even if their efforts are not to be rewarded by a 
weekly wage or a quarterly salary, and that no one must be 
content to be luggage carried by the rest. But in spite 
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of fifty-two years of this teaching, and of insistence on 
the similar teaching of the Church Catechism, and in spite 
of the present economic pressure, there still remains the 
need for insistence on this point of view, and it is still 
necessary to urge parents to find out in good time 
what callings are both suitable to, and open to, their 
irls. 

Closely allied with this is the special difficulty caused by 
the entry into the school of children of all ages ; many of 
10 and 11 who have done very little arithmetic, and that 
perhaps by antiquated methods, or who perhaps speak 
French quite fluently but have never mastered a 
grammatical rule. Two extreme instances of this were 
two girls who applied for admission at the age of 11, one, 
having been at a free discipline school where the pupils 
chose what subjects they would learn, had never happened 
to choose number or arithmetic, and was therefore entirely 
devoid of all knowledge covered by the old-fashioned term 
tables. The other could conduct a symphony and was 
seldom at fault in her judgment of old china, but could 
not yet read words of more than one syllable. 

There is an entrance examination which finds out these 
gaps, but the remedy is more difficult. One cannot grade a 
girl entirely by her attainments; the structure and develop- 
ment of her mind have to be considered as well as its 
contents. In a small school, teaching entirely by divisions 
is not practicable, and the solution has to be found in a 
mixture of divisional teaching and extra coaching, with 
occasional omission of subjects after the lower fourth form 
has been passed. Thus the school curriculum has to be 
framed so as to prepare the girls who are going to the older 
universities to gain a place in a sternly competitive exam- 
ination, and also to instruct and develop to their utmost 
capacity the minds and characters of girls who enter the 
school perhaps ill-taught, or perhaps, through circumstances 
of health or change of home, almost untaught, and who 
will give up all systematic education at the age of 
sixteen or seventeen to go to a finishing school or a family 
abroad. 

The afternoons are given up to games, extra drawing and 
singing classes, elocution and dancing classes, homework, 
Guides and Brownies, so that the available teaching hours 
come to three and a half hours a day for the forms below 
the Matriculation form. This is divided on three days 
a week into five periods of forty or forty-five minutes. On 
two days in the week, by taking five minutes from the 
morning break and ten minutes from each of the after- 
lunch lessons, six periods are gained, varying from thirty- 
five to forty minutes each. By the constitution of the 
school, two divinity lessons must be given weekly to each 
form. In the two lowest forms, consisting of children of 
from 8 to 10 who have been through the preparatory, or 
children of 9 to 11 who have entered from outside, one 
foreign language only, French, is studied. An arithmetic 
lesson and a reading lesson are given daily, and either 
writing or prepared dictation. There is a needle- 
work lesson and a _ handwork lesson, one drawing, 
one history, one geography, and one oral composition 
lesson weekly. Homework is done for forty to sixty 
minutes in these forms. In the higher forms the homework 
is gradually increased by an extra quarter of an hour for 
each year. 

From 10 to 16, or from form IIa until the Matriculation 
form is entered, the general scope of the curriculum has 
to be guided by the requirements of the School Certificate 
Examination. In history, the method adopted is to go 
through English history from B.c. 55 to 1914 in a fairly 
popular way, in the forms from Ia to IIIb. IIIa reads 
ancient history from Egypt to the end of Greece. The 
lower fourth takes Rome and the history of Europe to 1066. 
Then the next three forms study in more detail English 
and European history from 1066 to 1815. This leads to 
the General School Certificate, and in the sixth 1815 to 
1914 is the period studied. 

A great deal of scholarship work is done here in history, 
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as this is one of the subjects most usually chosen for entrance 
to Oxford or Cambridge. 

In English, besides the regular scheme leading to the 
School Certificate, a great deal of extra reading is always 
being done. 

Some girls enter the school too late to begin mathe- 
matics, some come in having never done any science 
and almost incapable of doing anything more techni- 
cally scientific than some hygiene and astronomy ; 
for these supplementary courses are provided and some 
quite good work is produced, sometimes revealing great 
interest in geographical or historical bypaths. 

Geography is found to be a popular subject in its human 
interest, its account of the interrelation of races, and of the 
effect of climate and position on the needs and growth of 
peoples. It is closely allied to history, while it gives scope 
for the artistic to express themselves by means of plans 
and diagrams, and its scientific side is useful to many to 
whom more stereotyped science offers nothing. 

Science begins in the preparatory and the two first forms 
as nature study. Chemistry is taken for two years, and 
in the lower fifth the definite preparation for the School 
Certificate botany begins. After Matriculation, work 
varies from year to year according to individual require- 
ments. The value of the work done has been attested 
by many examiners’ reports. To London girls, who have 
little opportunity for continuous absorption of nature, this 
subject is especially important, and it is on the whole a 
popular one. 

The school as a whole turns readily to self-expression 
by means of brush and pencil. Art is taught throughout in 
morning classes until the fourth form is passed. Then 
only the girls who take it as an extra subject study it in 
long afternoon classes. The examinations of the Royal 
Drawing Society are taken. Many girls go on to the Slade 
School or other studios in London or abroad. This subject 
is so valuable as a means of developing the power of self- 
criticism, a sense of values, and, above all, a feeling for 
accuracy, that it is one’s chief cause for regret that the 
habit of morning lessons only prevents quite enough 
time being given to it. 

Music is a difficult subject to fit in with other lessons, yet 
forms a most important part of the life of the school. Aural 
culture is taken in three alternate forms in the lower 
school. Singing classes are given throughout in divisions 
whose size admits of some individual ear-training being 
given. There is also some valuable work done in York 
Trotter musicianship. The girls become deeply interested 
in this, learning music as a language and from the first 
practising expression in it, readily composing marches 
and dances which are always, when possible, used for 
school purposes, such as the march played after morning 
prayers. These classes are best given to small numbers, 
so the method of choice adopted is to take all those girls 
who learn piano in the school out of certain junior forms. 
The difficulty is, as always, to dispose of the rest profitably 
without hurting the progress of the girls chosen, but extra 
reading lessons are always useful. Some of these girls go 
on with the subject as an extra when they have passed 
through the three forms in which it is given. 

At the meeting of the National Council for Mental 
Hygiene held in the Central Hall lately, strong sanction 
seemed to be given to the idea that mathematics is not 
for all. On the other hand, as long as London Matricu- 
lation makes it a compulsory subject every school aiming 
at this examination must fall into line. Here many pupils 
are found to whom the subject is difficult, even repugnant. 
To the quick, eager girl with intelligence above the average, 
the elementary mathematics necessary for Matriculation 
is generally possible. Then there are the girls who greatly 
dislike being made to think, and who find mathematics 
very irksome but negotiable in time with goodwill and 
skilled help. There are a few to whom it is a sealed book, 
a cause of such misery that it is given up after the struggle 
has been carried on for a certain time, normally to the age 


of 14. One case only comes to my mind which seems to 
bear out the suggestion of one speaker that real psycho- 
logical distress may be caused by the study. The pupil 
was a girl with considerable literary facility, but no idea 
of number. She worked very hard but with complete 
unsuccess to acquire some arithmetic. The struggle lasted 
for four years. In other subjects she was all the time 
quite up to the average. She was then released from the 
struggle, and almost at once produced a book of real 
literary promise far in advance of her age. She has since 
shown much development both on the literary and linguistic 
side of her work. 

In French the differences of early education are very 
clear, but the average child is having four lessons a week 
from ro to 14. She then adds a sight-reading lesson, 
and from 15 she has the opportunity of reading more 
widely in French and making more use of the French 
library. 

German is begun in the upper third at the age of about 
13, and each pupil has four lessons a week. It is 
parallel with Latin, and only in very rare cases can both 
subjects be taken. Every girl begins Latin in the lower 
third and studies it for a year before the decision has to 
be made as to which shall be her second language. One 
feels that a two years’ Latin course would be far more 
valuable, and this may be attempted later, but at present 
so much Latin is being taught in the upper school, four 
lessons a week in each form, besides individual work for 
Responsions, Higher Certificate, and university scholar- 
ships, that time scarcely allows of beginning it lower 
down. 

About the age of 15, or after passing Matriculation, 
a very varied course of study is possible. Several girls 
take Greek, in addition to German and Italian. Cooking 
and dressmaking are studied, and in a few cases shorthand 
and typewriting, though this is more usefully postponed 
until a complete secretarial course can be undertaken. 
Several girls stay on as bye-students for music or art, and 
take English literature and current history in addition. 
For a school of this kind, each year’s work among the 
elder girls is different from the last, and is adapted to the 
requirements of the time. Three girls who were going 
on to read science at a London college had advanced 
science, together with modern language work, for one year. 
Another year, interests may be purely domestic, and 
probably modern languages, with or without history, will 
be studied in addition. A course of astronomy is always 
very popular. 

Always, as in other London schools, full use is made of 
the advantages offered by exhibitions and permanent 
galleries. Pupils are taken to any interesting exhibition 
and to any of Shakespeare’s plays which are being 
presented. 

In considering the curriculum as a whole, it seems to 
differ very little from that of other secondary schools. 
Probably the shorter hours of teaching have to be made 
up for by more concentrated work on the part of the staff 
in order to get the same results. The proportion of girls 
who will never take any examination at all, or who will 
never go on to any further examination after the Matricu- 
lation, is probably much greater than in other public 
schools, and this factor, and the complete lack of uni- 
formity in the age of entry, constitute two of the chief 
difficulties in organization. On the other hand, the mixture 
of the two types of pupil is valuable, and the idea that 
efficiency in one’s own field is indispensable is certainly 
growing, while the girl who is working with the definite 
intention of earning her living has a good deal to gain by 
association with much-travelled girls who are in London 
for perhaps only two years of their lives. The differences 
in home circles are quite immense, but so long as the tone 
of the school is strictly simple and riches or poverty are 
not allowed to assume importance in its life, these very 
differences may give a more interesting outlook to the 
whole body. 
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TIME DISTRIBUTION IN PERIODS 


Form I nD & Wa IIIb Illa IVa& Vb Va VI 
T IVb ; 
Average age 85 95 10.5 11.5 12.5 13&14 15 16 17 
No, of periods 32 34 28 28 2R 28 28 28 28 
Divinity .. 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
English lor l0or 6or 4or 2 2 2 3 — 
12 9 5 3 
History 1 1 2 2 2 2 30r — 
none 
French . 2 4 4 4 4 4 5 5 — 
Geography 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 30r — 


Foreign Languages 


HERE cannot be much wrong with the teaching of 
modern languages in England when we see the 
interest that has been shown by teachers and readers in 
the correspondence which has been appearing in our 
columns since the beginning of the year. This started with 
a letter from Mr. S. A. Richards criticizing Pamphlet 82 
of the Board of Education. He considered that far too 
much importance was given to residence abroad in the 
qualifications of a modern language teacher, which showed 
an exaggerated value attached to mere conversational 
facility. He pointed out, not for the first time in these 
columns, that the number of French learners who will 
have occasion to talk French after their school days 1s 
extremely small. A slightly larger percentage will have 
to write in the foreign language ; whereas all will benefit 
by the power of reading a second or third language. 
Mr. Richards went on to point out the little value of purely 
oral work unaccompanied by definite grammar and trans- 
lation work, that conversational facility is soon lost after 
a learner leaves school if he does not have opportunities 
for talking, and that only unpractical idealists believe that 
French (for that is the foreign language learnt by 98 per 
cent of pupils) can be acquired in a modern school under 
present conditions by the oral method alone. 

Miss Forrest answered Mr. Richards’s attack with a 
temperate defence of the oral position; she claimed for 
the direct methodist the liberty of having an examination 
on direct method lines; she pointed out the value of 
residence abroad not only for conversational facility but 
also as an insight into the mind of the foreigner. Mr. G. F. 
Bridge declined to be drawn into the discussion, but 
pointed out from his wide experience the difficulties of 
the secondary school with its over-loaded time-table, the 
deceptive easiness of French, and the rooted dislike of 
many pupils for language learning. Mr. A. S. Treves left 
no doubt of his complete belief in the excellence of the 
direct method and of his contempt for the dishonesty of 
translation. 

In a subsequent number Mr. Sydney W. Wells restated 
boldly the claims of the direct methodists and denied that 
its teachers gave it up when they reached years of discretion. 
Epithets such as “ gerund-grinder ” and “ Stratford-atte- 
Bowe ” added to the amusement of the reader, but not 
much to the solution of difficulties. 

In a second letter, Mr. Richards further explained his 
ideas on residence abroad and conversational fluency. He 
described the danger of the oral method teacher doing 
too much while his class remains passive, and of the poor 
results attained by some direct-method pupils in examina- 
tions which impelled the teachers to demand a special 
direct-method examination. 

Mr. Wake usefully pointed out the many points of agree- 
ment between the two schools; after all both wish to get 
the best results from their pupils. He asked for information 
on the reasons for and against translation, on the compara- 
tive advantages of translation from French and free com- 
position, and how French idioms should be explained and 
translated. 

Further letters from Mr. Wells and Mr. Richards cleared 


Form og -- I IIb& Wa IIIb Illa IVa& Vb Va VI 
IIr IVb 
Mathematics 4 5 5 4 5 4 4 4 — 
Science 1 1 1 1 2 38 4 4 — 
Handwork 2 3 1 — — — — — == 
Art (afternoon 1 1 1 1 1 1 — — — 
classes in some 
cases) 
Music (afternoon in 2or 2or 2or 2or 1 — — — n= 
some cases) 1 1 1 1 
Gymnastics VOEE | 4 2 2 2 2 2 2 — 
Latin 3 oo — — 4 
or German } 4 4 4 g 
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up some doubtful points. Mr. Richards made the illumi- 
nating confession that he would enjoy teaching ten bright 
boys on the direct method if he had six hours a week in 
which to do it. The differences between the two methods 
are therefore not so much differences of principle as differ- 
ences of practical politics. The large size of classes, the 
few hours for French, the growing need for passing the 
School Certificate at sixteen, all make the practical teacher 
go to essentials that will bring success to his pupils, and 
Mr. Richards’s new French course shows how he would do it. 

If the advocates of direct method could secure a com- 
pulsory oral test at all First School Examinations, as at 
Bristol, it would then be possible to devote one period a 
week entirely to oral work. The question whether pupils 
can be expected to do free composition at their first exami- 
nation is a doubtful one; many examiners agree that it 
is the subject that is done least satisfactorily, and few candi- 
dates gain 30 per cent of the total marks. If an oral 
dictation and conversation could be substituted for it, 
there would be an advance all round; for most candidates 
are usually too deficient in grammar and vocabulary to 
make anything of so difficult a subject as an essay in a 
foreign language. It is on elementary grammar and 
vocabulary that all teachers, both translationists and 
direct methodists, should concentrate. 

The correspondence has aroused interest in the dominions 
as well, and we have received a letter, too long to publish 
in its entirety, from Mr. C. V. Jogarao of the Maharajah's 
College, Vizianagaram. Methods of language teaching are 
vital to Indians as English is a foreign language to them 
and has to take the foremost place in the curricula of all 
schools. Much of their subsequent work is conducted in 
English. Mr. Jogarao, after a long career of teaching, is a 
firm translationist, and is astonished at Mr. Wells’s theories. 
He asks what percentage of students taught on the direct 
method attain to any passable command of the language. 
In India he asserts not more than ten per cent are up to 
the mark in English, and that the Calcutta University 
Commissioners declared that the direct method had failed 
in Bengal. So he asks for definitions of correct language 
teaching, of the merits and defects of translation, grammar, 
and oral work. When these are stated he thinks a rational 
scheme could be formed containing the best points of all 
methods. We do not know if Mr. Jogarao is aware of the 
large number of books which have been published on 
modern language methods, of the many articles published 
in the different organs of the Modern Language Association 
and in our own columns since the direct method became 
popular in this country in the early nineties. Since then 
there has been a distinct rapprochement between the two 
camps, and as time goes on we may find the ideal method 
may at last be evolved. 


Messrs. B. T. BATSFoRD, LTD., have sent us copies of their 
illustrated general catalogue of books on architecture, art, 
crafts, building, &c., and also of their ‘‘ Manual Arts List.” 
Teachers of drawing and all forms of handicraft should see these 
lists ; each title is followed by a note indicating the scope oi 
the book. 
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Michael Faraday—His Place in History 


By F. J. C. HEARNsHaw, M.A., LL.D., Professor of History in King’s College, University of London. 


I 


NTIL recent years, historians have tended to regard 

| science as lying outside the sphere of their investi- 
gations, while, on the other hand, men of science have 
shown little disposition to concern themselves with the 
records of the rude beginnings of their special subjects of 
study. At the present day, a truer recognition of the unity 
of knowledge, and of the intimate co-ordination of its many 
branches, prevails. No more impressive evidence of this 
fact can be desired than the great International Congress 
of the History of Science which was held in London a 
month ago under the presidency of Dr. Charles Singer, a 
scholar, at once a natural philosopher and an erudite 
historian, who has done more than any other living man to 
demonstrate the vital importance of both the history of 
science and the science of history. At this Congress speaker 
after speaker made it clear that no more fascinating and 
effective way of securing a grasp of the essentials of a 
science can be found than that of tracing its evolution at 
the hands of its successive masters. And scarccly less clearly 
did the same speakers show how large a place, particularly 


since the dawn of the nineteenth century, has science . 


occupied in the development of human society and its 
institutions. 


II 


Not the least interesting of the subjects discussed at 
the Congress was the work of Michael Faraday, the con- 
sideration of which was introduced in a short but able 
paper by Prof. W. T. Mitkewich. The topic was a particularly 
timely and appropriate one; for, as the hearers of the 
paper were reminded, the year 1931 is the centenary year 
of one of the most important of Faraday’s epoch-making 
discoveries, namely that of magneto-electric induction. 
When it is remembered that from this discovery have 
flowed all the developments of electrical engineering that 
have signalized the last hundred years—telegraph, tele- 
phone, electric-lighting, electric-heating, electric-power—it 
will be realized that no events in the politics of the period, 
not even the decisive battles of Waterloo and Sedan, can 
compare in importance with this event in the realm of 
science which occurred on August 29, 1831, in the laboratory 
of the Royal Institution, and occurred within the cognizance 
of one man alone. Take the telegraph for example. The 
power of the instantaneous communication of news that 
it imparts has completely transformed both the politics and 
the society of the modern world. It has unified mankind 
in a manner never possible before. It has created a single 
world-market for stocks and shares, and for many of the 
staple commodities of human consumption. It has given 
to central governments an unprecedented hold over local, 
provincial, and colonial administration. It has enabled 
both diplomacy and war to be conducted with a concen- 
tration of power totally beyond the capacity of the rulers 
of the pre-telegraph days. The first cable connecting 
London with the Continent was laid by Brett from Dover 
to Calais in 1850. By 1854 telegraphic communication had 
been carried as far as Vienna, but not as far as Constanti- 
nople. Hence in the negotiations preceding the Crimean 
War the telegraph played a decisive part. It has, indeed, 
been argued (see Cambridge History of British Foreign 
Policy, Volume II, page 356) that “if there had been a 
telegraph between Stamboul and Vienna, or if there had 
not been one between Vienna and London,” the war would 
not have broken out at all. Again, in the suppression of 
the Indian Mutiny of 1857, the telegraph was a cardinal 
factor. It is difficult to conceive that the British Dominion 
could have been saved if the Governor-General, Lord 
Canning, had not been able by means of the cable, only 
just completed, to summon aid from Ceylon, from Burma, 


from Persia, from South Africa, and from Britain. The 
course of the Austro-Prussian War of 1866 was determined 
by telegraph. Moltke in Berlin was kept informed of all 
the movements of the enemy ; he manoeuvred the Prussian 
armies by telegraphic orders, as a master chess player 
manoeuvres his pieces; he did not leave his office until 
checkmate had been declared, when he went as a spectator 
to behold the clearing of the board at Sadowa. In the 
Franco-Prussian War that followed in 1870, an uncensored 
telegram from a Times correspondent revealed to the 
Prussian general staff the secret of the French plan of 
campaign, and so precipitated its frustration at Sedan. 


II 


These illustrations, which could be multiplied a thov- 
sandfold, are sufficient to indicate the transformation 
effected in the spheres of commerce, of society, and of 
administration by the great invention that was rendered 
possible by Faraday's discovery of 1831. Faraday, of course, 
was only one—although the all-important one—of a long 
series of men of science who devoted their genius to the 
investigation of the phenomena of magnetism and elec- 
tricity. On the eve of the nineteenth century—to go back 
only to the year 1800—Volta had discovered the secret of 
the galvanic battery, that is to say, had shown that “ two 
different metals joined by a wire and placed in acid and 
water will set up two currents of electricity flowing in 
opposite directions from one metal to the other along the 
wire and back through the water.” In 1819, Oersted, 
using a galvanic battery, accidentally found out the 
striking but inexplicable fact that ‘‘ an electric current 
passing near a magnetic needle will always make it turn 
round so as to lie across the path of the current.” This 
suggested the close relationship, till then scarcely suspected, 
of magnetism and electricity. Ampére from 1820 onwards 
carried on Oersted’s experiments and greatly extended 
human knowledge of magnetic and electrical phenomena. 
But it was reserved for Faraday to make magnets by 
means of electricity, and to generate electricity by means 


_of magnets, and so to bring within the sphere of practical 


engineering those two great allied forces which have trans- 
formed the appearance of the modern world. Faraday 
himself did much to apply his great discovery to practical 
purposes; for he was a man of inexhaustible freshness 
and fertility of mind. But it was left to others, such as 
Wheatstone, Daniell, Cooke, Morse, and Clark Maxwell, to 
perfect the telegraph and to apply the principles of 
electro-magnetism to other ingenious inventions. 


IV 


That Faraday should have been the man to make the 
cardinal discovery in so highly a difficult and technical 
subject as electro-magnetism is itself a remarkable fact. 
For he had had no advantages of birth or education. The 
son of a poor journeyman blacksmith, he had been born 
at Newington Butts, near London, in September, 1791. 
Such schooling as he had received had carried him but a 
short distance beyond the rudiments of the three “ Rs. 
To the end of his life, he was handicapped by his lack of 
elementary knowledge. When he was but thirteen years 
old he was sent out to earn his living and contribute to 
the family funds as an errand boy. And here chance 0 
accident, which seemed to play so prominent a part in his 
early life, first displayed its operation. It chanced that the 
first demand for an errand boy that came to the cognizance 
of his father was from a bookseller and bookbinder. > 
Faraday was planted in the midst of a fluctuating library’. 
It chanced that among the books that passed through the 
shop or the bindery were Mrs. Marcet’s “ Conversations 
on Chemistry,” Lyons’s “ Experiments on Electricity, 
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and the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica.” Faraday found 
opportunities to dip into these, as well as into countless 
other volumes. He became fascinated by the problems of 
chemistry and electricity. With native ingenuity he con- 
trived experiments. He began to ask insistent questions 
of nature. The customers at the shop came to notice the 
precocious errand-boy who showed so keen an interest in 
the contents of the volumes that he was paid merely to 
move about. One of them, a Mr. Dance, was sufficiently 
attracted by him to take him to a course of four lectures 
(on the newly discovered gas chlorine) delivered in 1812 
at the Royal Institution by Sir Humphry Davy. The 
lectures enthralled him; he made careful notes of them, 
transcribed the notes and submitted the transcript to Sir 
Humphry’s inspection. So much impressed was the great 
chemist: by the powers of assimilation and exposition 
displayed in the beautifully written notes (which to-day 
are displayed among the choicest treasures of the museum 
of the Royal Institution) that he invited the young Faraday, 
then just come of age, to visit him. Faraday ventured to 
express an ardent desire to serve under Sir Humphry at 
the Institution ; but there was no vacancy on the staff, 
and no funds with which to establish a new post. Once 
more, however, chance intervened. In 1813 Sir Humphry’s 
chief assistant so misbehaved himself as to incur instant 
dismissal. Faraday was engaged to take his place. One 
is tempted to ask: If that unknown young man had 
remained good, would the world ever have heard of Faraday 
and his revolutionary discoveries ? 

In 1813 Faraday became associated with Sir Humphry 
Davy and with the Royal Institution. To both he rendered 
service of the highest order of devotion and importance. 
He accompanied Davy to the Continent, and through him 
became acquainted with the leading chemists and elec- 
tricians of Europe. He assisted him in his investigations 
into the properties of chlorine and iodine. He helped him 
to perfect that priceless invention, the safety-lamp for 
mines. His own first original paper—on caustic lime—was 
published in 1816. From that date for over forty years he 
continued to pour forth the results of brilliant and novel 
researches. He soon displayed the most remarkable power 
of scientific imagination; he seemed to have an almost 
unfailing instinct for divining the processes of nature. He 
developed, too, an unparalleled genius for the devising of 
crucial experiments, and an unrivalled delicacy and 
accuracy in the carrying of them out. So rapidly, indeed, 
did he advance in skill and fame that, when Sir Humphry 
Davy died (at the early age of 51) in 1829, Faraday was 
inevitably appointed his successor as Director of the 
Laboratories of the Royal Institution, ‘a position which he 
continued to hold for thirty-six years. 

During all this period he continued to conduct researches 
into electro-magnetism, the results of which he made known 
in successive series of Royal Institution lectures, and in 
papers published in the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions.” It is 
not for a historian to attempt to enumerate them. Enough 
for him to quote, without even professing fully to under- 
stand, the impressive list of Faraday’s discoveries, pro- 
claimed as of the first importance, by Prof. Tait of Edin- 
burgh. They are as follows: (1) induced electricity, 1831 ; 
(2) the electrotonic state of matter, 1831; (3) the identity 
of electricity from different sources, 1833; (4) equivalents 
in electro-chemical decomposition, 1834; (5) electro- 
static induction—specific inductive capacity, 1838; (6) 
relation of electric and magnetic forces, 1838; (7) the 
electricity of the gymnotus, 1839; (8) hydro-electricity, 
1843; (9) magnetic rotatory polarization, 1846; (10) dia- 
magnetism and the magnetic condition of all matter, 1846 ; 
(11) polarity of diamagnetics, and the relation of dia- 
magnetism to crystalline forms, 1849; (12) relation of 
gravity to electricity, 1851; and (13) atmospheric mag- 
netism, 1851. 

Further, not only was Faraday fruitful in individual 
discoveries, he was also inspired by large conceptions of the 
nature of the universe. He believed in, and did much to 


demonstrate the truth of, the doctrine of the conservation 
of energy. He also had a profound conviction, which is 
still the guiding principle of most modern natural philo- 
sophers, that ultimately all the so-called forces of nature, 
such as chemical affinity and gravitation, will ultimately 
be found to be but varied manifestations of one and the 
same ultimate reality. So important, indeed, have been 
his ideas in the realm of thought, that Dr. R. L. Mond is 
bold enough to claim that he was “‘ possibly the individual 
who, by his efforts, has most widened the foundations of 
human knowledge.” Others might advance the same claim 
for Plato ; but perhaps Plato did it without effort. Faraday, 
however, in spite of his erudition, in spite of his scientific 
acumen, in spite of his freedom from prejudice, and in 
spite of his passionate devotion to truth, remained a 
pious Sandemanian all his life. This, we feel, Plato never 
would have done. So that Faraday remains unique. 


THE NATIONAL Book CouNCcIL has issued a second edition of 
Book List No. 78 (price 2d.) of British Historical Fiction. The 
list has been compiled by Mr. Jonathan Field and, in order to 
limit it to reasonable dimensions, deals only with England, 


Scotland, and Wales. 
+ ® L 


We have received from Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., Charing 
Cross Road, W.C. 2, a copy of the firm’s catalogue of German 
books, second-hand and new, including literature, fiction, science, 
poetry, technical works, travel, economics, politics, art, history, 
philosophy, &c. 


= + = 


Industrial depression has not been allowed to limit the educa- 
tional interests of South Wales children. Recently as many as 
ten special trains at a time have conveyed schoolchildren to 
the Clifton and London Zoos. 


+ + + 


Efforts are being made to provide a chain of Youth Hostels 
through the Wye Valley, Brecon, and Merthyr. Linked up with 
the summer camp run for pupils in Welsh secondary schools, the 
movement should develop very quickly in Wales. 


* = $ 


HuyYTON COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, LIVERPOoL.—The foundation 
stone laying ceremony of the new buildings was performed by 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Cozens-Hardy, D.L., Chairman of the Gover- 
nors, on Saturday, July 11, the dedication service being con- 
ducted by the Ven. Archdeacon Howson (Hon. Chaplain of the 
School). Under the able guidance of its Headmistress, Miss 
Anthony, the steady advancement of the school during the last 
twenty years has been remarkable. The new buildings are to 


cost £40,000. 
+ * * 


Rocxkets.—A couple of years ago, the newspapers had start- 
ling headlines on the “' rocket-car ” and the “ rocket-aeroplane,”’ 
and although there was general scepticism as to their practical 
use, it seemed that a rocket mechanism had possibilities as a 
mode of locomotion. Many teachers must have been asked 
questions about this novel apparatus. Their answer is provided 
in an article by Dr. E. G. Richardson in the July issue of Science 
Progress. The principle of jet propulsion has, of course, been 
known since the time of Hero’s famous steam engine. It is not 
so well known that attempts have been made to propel ships 
by jets of water from the stern and, indeed, two such vessels 
intended for use in shallow or weed-infested waters were under 
construction for the Admiralty when the Great War came to an 
end. So long ago as 1841, Charles Golightly took out a patent for 
a steam-rocket aeroplane. The powder rocket, which derived its 
power from the explosion of gunpowder, was, however, earlier 
than this. Congreve developed the explosive rocket, and it was 
used for military purposes in 1806-7. It is, of course, now used 
for life-saving apparatus and in firework displays. Prof. Goddard, 
of Worcester, Mass., has developed the rocket with the idea of 
using it to explore the upper atmosphere, and he has shown that 
the jet propeller functions as effectively in a vacuum as in air 
at atmospheric pressure. After that we come to the attempts 
at using the gas-jet method to propel a motor-car and an aero- 
plane, both of which have ended in tragedy. How much of this 
inventive activity owes its inspiration to Jules Verne’s ‘‘ From 
the Earth to the Moon ? ” 
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Oratory in Schools 


By THE Rev. C. B. ARMSTRONG, M.A., Warden of St. Columba’s College 


OST schools have debating societies which wax or 
wane from term to term under those mysterious 
influences which sway alike the fancies and fads of boys 
and the fashions of the Rue de la Paix. Speakers have to 
be dragged or cajoled to their feet by harassed secretaries, 
and many of them come, provided with copious and illegible 
notes, to an unlamented conclusion. A hat night, or trial 
by jury, provides at times mild entertainment for the 
school. An annual medal kindles a little rivalry. Occa- 
sionally, the liberty of speech and criticism allowed by a 
wise chairman, gives authority a useful clue to what the 
school is thinking. But, for the rest, the dull and immature 
ramblings on the controversies of yesterday, or of antiquity, 
provide little of value to the average boy except the great 
benefit of learning to stand up with courage and “say 
his bit ” ; or sometimes even to think a little on his feet. 
The actual debating is usually poor, because each speaker 
has come prepared to produce his own ideas and sit down. 

And yet the art of public speaking is one of the noblest 
civic qualities. Quite possibly, in its neglect, the cause of 
the present contempt of Parliament may lie, and the cause 
of the dislike of preaching, in the decline in its quality. 
The craft and technique of the art is almost lost. Speakers, 
in consequence, fail in the one essential—they fail to 
convince. Persuasion no longer “sits on their lips.” 
Where, now, are studied modulations of tone, where is the 
stirring climax, the moving peroration, the short staccato 
interrogation, the apt illustration, the bold metaphor, 
the ordered statement of an opponent’s case and its demo- 
lition by a succession of thunderous blows ? Our speakers, 
it is replied, talk straight hke plain men; and that is the 
exact reason why they fail to carry conviction. To gain 
real effect needs art and skill and personality. The tech- 
nique of oratory is more than half of its power. It is rare 
to-day, but very effective when it comes. Do we not 
remember during the War how one aposiopesis from the 
past, used by a German Chancellor, set the world ringing ? 
Old-fashioned rhetoric is dead; but the technique of 
speaking is not dead. It can be adapted to modern forms. 

And this is where schools fail ; they do not teach oratory. 
They only allow it to be practised very amateurishly 
without instruction. And for this reason the results are 
disappointing. 

I write from a little experience which I hope is only 
beginning. In 1925, mainly by the generosity of Mr. Harry 
Chandler, publisher of the Los Angeles Times, young orators 
from various nations were invited to engage in international 
competition in America. A national competition had 
been held for a few years previously. In 1930 it was decided 
to invite the Irish Free State to be among the competitors, 
and the leading schools were invited to submit written 
speeches. A St. Columba’s boy, William Hayes, was 
adjudged to be the best, and he received as his reward a 
free trip to Washington, when he delivered his oration 
last October. All his expenses were paid on the most 
generous scale. He travelled out with the representatives 
of England and France, and although he did not win the 
finals he had a most valuable and interesting tour. 

I was then invited to act as the manager of the Irish 
Free State section of the international contest, and I 
accepted gladly. This year’s contest has just been brought 
to a successful conclusion, and the winner will go to Wash- 
ington in the autumn. A Committee was formed, repre- 
sentative of the schools which notified their interest in the 
competition. It was necessary this year to make the 
preliminary selection by written speeches, which were 
judged by the professors of English literature of Dublin 
and the national universities. The seven best candidates, 
according to their selection, were then invited to the final 
competition in Dublin. The Irish Times newspaper gen- 
erously presented a second prize of a tour on the Continent, 


and the meeting was advertised as open to the public. I must 
confess that I did nor expect the success which followed. 
The hall was crowded out, and the competition proved 
immensely interesting. The character, style, and delivery 
of the candidates were varied and generally attractive, 
and the audience was keenly alive to their merits and defects 
and awaited the judges’ verdict with real excitement. 
We had three judges, Mr. Justice Meredith, a judge of the 
High Court, as President; Mr. John Healy, the editor of 
the Irish Times, himself a polished speaker; and Sir 
Robert Tate, the Public Orator of Trinity College. They 
were unanimous in their decision, and it certainly was 
popular with the audience. Each of the seven candidates 
delivered a set oration on “ The Irish Free State,” from 
memory, of six minutes’ duration, and an extempore 
speech of four minutes, on the topical subject of ‘‘ State 
Lotteries.” The second speech was certainly an ordeal— 
and most of the speakers came through with great courage 
and resource. The contest, in a word, brought out fine 
qualities and created great interest. I have no doubt that 
next year will see a very large entry. 

My experience in teaching our candidates this year 
taught me a great deal as to the practical value of the art. 
The technical instruction as to variation of tone, pro- 
nunciation, voice production, general life and vigour, 
gesture and attitude, was valuable; but far more valuable 
was the drawing into expression of the qualities of the 
boys. A good speech must be the sincere expression of 
character and mental quality. It must eliminate self- 
consciousness, and it involves a sensibility to the reactions 
of an audience. It must be natural and yet full of art. 
Extempore speaking, too, calls for fertility and order of 
thought under the most difficult conditions; it is a test 
of courage, quickness of intellect, and mental power to 
grasp the broad aspects of a subject. And as a training 
in correctness of expression I should prefer one speech 
to six essays. The living voice brings faulty construction 
and muddled phrase to the light far better than any blue 
pencil. If a boy can hear how badly his sentences speak, 
the effect is far more vivid than that of the laborious 
rewriting of bad English which a corrector of essays must 
so painfully inscribe between the lines, with the certainty 
that they are unlikely to be studied by grateful pupils. 

I wonder, too, whether the method might not be extended 
in ordinary class work ? For example, in history would not 
a set speech on Pompey the Great, or a debate on the 
Gracchi, in class produce better results than either a master’s 
lecture, or a series of oral or written questions on the set 
work ? In our infinity of textbooks, our elaborate marking 
systems, and our countless examination papers, has not 
the power of the viva vox—the pupil’s, not the master’s 
—been somewhat forgotten ? At any rate, I, for one, feel 
sure that the art which was the basis of the education of 
the Roman Empire might with advantage play a far 
greater part in the school life of to-day. 


A speaker in the Food Education Section of a Conference on 
Maternity and Child Welfare held recently in Cardiff said that 
most doctors found that the majority of their adult patients were 
suffering from the after-effects of dietetic errors in childhood. 
It was highly desirable to cultivate in the child from an early 
age a taste for uncooked salads and vegetable as well as fruit. 

* * $ 


Sir Thomas Hughes, late Chairman of the Welsh Board of 
Health, has compiled a volume entitled ‘‘ Great Welshmen of 
Modern Days,” which consists of twenty-four short biographies. 
It is hoped that the book will be read widely in Welsh schools, 
since so many of the eminent persons dealt with made a direct 
contribution to that quickening interest in education which was 
a marked force in Welsh national life from 1870 to 1900. The 
book is published by “ The Western Mail Press,” Cardiff. 
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A Modernist’s Nightmare 
By Dan McCourt 


HE headmaster of a school near where I live, whom I 
shall call Jones, is ultra-modern. He is so modern 
and so courageous in his modernity that the educational 
pundits are rather afraid of him. You see, the mistake 
made by most teachers who aspire to be modern is that 
they are not courageous enough. They feel, ina vague sort 
of way, that they ought to be modern, and so they take 
the first few faltering steps along the road of the uncon- 
ventional. But their hesitancy is their undoing; their 
bungling amateurish efforts inevitably expose the rabbit 
in their tail-pocket, and at once Authority comes along 
and drops upon them like a ton of bricks, gleefully exclaim- 
ing: ‘‘ Aha, so you're only an impracticable dreamer after 
all! And I was foolish enough to think for a time that 
you were really progressive and modern! ” 

So there you have it, my aspiring ‘‘ modern.” Go the 
whole hog; don’t be faint-hearted. Do anything you 
like, anything at all, no matter how idiotic it is, and you 
will be hailed as one of the greatest educationists of all time. 
If you don’t believe me, try this little experiment: dress 
yourself in pierrot costume, tie garlands of leaves or grass 
round your neck, arms, and ankles. Procure an audience 
of teachers and dance before them. The more your dance 
resembles the cavortings of a semi-intoxicated elephant 
suffering from ingrowing toe-nails, the better will it be 
for our purpose. 

As you dance, pour jugs of water over yourself from time 
to time, varying this procedure by sticking fly-papers on 
whatever parts of your anatomy come in handiest. Care- 
fully explain to the audience before you start that you 
are about to give an exhibition of the latest exercise in 
aesthetic eurythmics, and I’m willing to wager fifty cents 
that that audience will bow down before you in slobbering 
adoration. * + * * 


Recently, Jones conducted me over his school, and I 
may remark here that it is as unlike a school as any place 
can be, for the very essence of modernity is to erase, so 
far as is practicable, all the characteristics of schools as 
we of an older generation knew them. But that by the way. 
First of all, Jones showed me some of the compositions 
produced in the senior department of his school. Here 
is a fair average sample of them: 


THE CAT 


The cat is a aminal with fore legs and a tale he gose 
out at night and comes in in the moning if he cathes 
somthing he gose to sleep if not he wates till somone feds 
him the cat as fir on his sides and back and his feet loke 
as if he was waring soks what neded darning becauce his 
tose come out from his fir 

‘* But,” I gasped, when I had read this notable contri- 
bution to our country’s literature, ‘ this is terrible, Jones ; 
simply terrible for a boy of eleven plus. Why, I’ve seen 
better essays in the infants’ school.” 

‘* Now, my dear chap, don't get heated up about nothing,” 
said Jones. ‘‘ I know what you're going to say. You're 
going to say that the spelling is terrible and the construction 
awful and the punctuation even more so. But let me tell 
you that the latest school of modern thought has thrown 
overboard all those antiquated notions about exact spelling 
and meticulous punctuation, and all that old-fashioned 
stuff. Nowadays, we’re more enlightened ; we believe that 
the child’s self-expression should have full play. The 
spelling and punctuation will right themselves in time. 
After all, one must creep before one walks.” 

“ Yes, but one need not crawl on one’s stomach,” I 
muttered, Sotto voce. 

‘‘ Now, here’s where we teach arithmetic,” said Jones, 
leading me along a corridor and opening a door. ‘ You'll 

notice that we have this room fitted up as a shop. These 
boys are the shop assistants and the others are the 


, 


customers. By this method the actual operations of buying 
and selling are performed by the pupils themselves. It gives 
a sense of reality to the lesson and quickens interest to an 
extent which is hardly believable. Why, it’s a thousand 
times more realistic and effective than your old-fashioned, 
hum-drum hammer-and-tongs blackboard method ! 

“ Here, for instance, is a boy weighing out sugar—that 
sand represents sugar—and the operation is so lifelike 
and so realistic that mistakes are scarcely ever made in 
reckoning prices and giving change. These cardboard 
counters represent money, and each boy has to account 
strictly for all money handled by him during the course 
of the day’s business.”’ 

“ What if some one comes in with a shipping order, 
such as for half a ton of sugar and three cwts. of tea and a 
ton of butter ? ” 

“ Oh, we don’t deal in large quantities here,” said Jones. 
“ You see, it would only fatigue the children’s minds and 
tend to force us back to the use of the old-fashioned 
blackboard methods of teaching arithmetic.” 

“Quite, quite,” I murmured. Then I turned to a 
boy who was standing near and asked: “ What would 
a pound and a half of tobacco cost at tenpence three- 
farthings an ounce ? ” 

“ Please, sir, we only sell tobacco in ounces, and, any- 
how, we ain’t got none in stock to-day.” 
‘“ Never mind about that,” said I. 

cost, anyhow ? ” i 

‘Oh, by the way, I had intended to show you our art 
department,” interposed the head, hastily. ‘‘ Just come 
this way and I’ll show you some of the newest ideas in 
the teaching of art.” 

“ You mean drawing and painting ? ” asked I. 

“ Oh, no; not at all. We don’t use those old-fashioned 
terms now. Drawing, painting, design; all these are 
now grouped under the single name of ‘ art.’ ” 

* * * * 

I have but a confused memory of the art department in 
Jones’s school. I vaguely remember seeing drawings and 
paintings ranging from the faintly distinguishable—that is, 
faintly distinguishable as being the representations of 
objects I had seen or heard of—to the utterly unintelli- 
gible, which last, I was told, were typical of the highest 
forms of modern art. I vaguely remember also, pupils 
putting on colour, not witha brush, but with a small trowel, 
while others were slapping on the colour in solid chunks, 
the result being what looked like nothing that is in the 
heavens above, or in the earth beneath, nor of those things 
that are in the waters under the earth. I think these last 
were described as ‘‘ post-impressionistic ’’; a facile pass- 
word under whose shelter the fiends of “ progress ” wreak 
with impunity their many crimes. 

I have, too, a faint remembrance of a dreadful cacophony 
coming from the music room, and of being told that a class 
was at that moment rehearsing the latest composition of 
one of the most modern composers. From this point my 
recollections become more blurred, yet I seem to remember 
that a sort of revolution broke out and that Jones and I were 
chased out of the school by a mob of mad boys brandishing 
clubs and axes, while at the same time there came to our 
ears the sound of rending wood and splintering glass. .. . 

But all at once a bell rang, loudly and jarringly. What 
could it be? Ah, thank heaven! only my alarm clock. 
So it had only been a dream, afterall... . 

When I reached school that morning I called to my 
monitor: ‘‘ Smith, clean the blackboard and lay out six 
sticks of chalk. And Smith—er—is my cane in the cup- 
board ? Just take a look and make sure.”’ 

‘“ Oh, yes, it’s there all right, sir,” said Smith, slightly 
surprised. . 

I began to feel better then. 


“ What would it 
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The Teaching of Weather Study in Rural Elementary Schools* 


HE following suggestions are the outcome of a request 
made to the Royal Meteorological Society for an 
approved syllabus in weather study for rural schools. By 
the courtesy of many education authorities and head 
teachers, information has been received as to what is 
actually being done in rural elementary schools. This 
has been considered by the Society, and the following 
statement is issued in the hope that it may meet the need. 
There are two reasons for the inclusion of weather study 
in the curriculum, that it is useful and that it is educative. 
On one hand, it is obvious that in country districts the 
weather is something to be reckoned with in earning one’s 
living, and though it is not possible to change the weather, 
it is possible so to act as to make the best of the weather 
that comes; this is all the more true if it is known what 
kind of weather is likely to come. On the other hand, it 
may be accepted that education of young people has to 
do with the giving of insight into the human world and 
the natural world in which they live, and that in the study 
of this natural world the weather may play a not unim- 
portant part. 

These notes give an indication of what may be done. 
School time, however, is strictly limited, and of a certain 
definite length, about 9,000 hours altogether, so that the 
claims of competing subjects, all useful and educational, 
must be balanced; and the decision as to the amount 
done must rest with those responsible for the curricula. 
It may, however, be said that in some rural schools time 
is found for a very considerable amount of weather study, 
and in nearly all some attention is paid to the matter, 
so that the value of such study to a rural community is 
clearly recognized. 


OBSERVATIONS 


It need scarcely be said that any weather study should 
be based on observations in the making of which the 
individual pupil has had some hand. It is not, of course, 
either possible or necessary that each member of the class 
should make every observation, but he should have made 
enough to know what the particular observation means, 
be it temperature or rainfall or the direction of cloud move- 
ment, and in general he should know that his own observa- 
tions are part of a regular series. 

These observations do not necessarily imply the use of 
elaborate apparatus. Most useful work can be done by 
non-instrumental observations. Even temperature and 
rainfall may be observed and records made in general 
terms—cold, hot, wet, dry; with more accuracy rainfall 
may be classified as drizzle, slight, showery, and heavy. 
Wind direction may be observed by smoke as well as by 
wind vane; the latter may stick and the former does not ; 
cloud drift may also indicate wind direction above smoke 
and wind vane levels; if Beaufort numbers are good 
enough indices of wind speed for adults, they are certainly 
good enough for children. The forms and amounts of 
clouds are essentially subjects for non-instrumental 
observations ; the forms of clouds can scarcely be observed 
and the amounts estimated otherwise than by eye. Indeed, 
this kind of observation is of the essence of the study, 
for observation is not necessarily a formal thing. The 
study of the weather is educational almost entirely in 
proportion as it stimulates an alertness of mind which 
will notice and inquire into unusual happenings. Those 
will naturally be recorded; but it is the noticing that is 
the important thing. The boy who brought his teacher 
out of school to notice that the smoke from the school 
chimney was blowing in a different direction from that 
of a farm half a mile away was making an observation 
of real value. 

Even children under rr may begin to notice simple 
weather facts, but serious work will be done by pupils 


* Report of a Committee of the Royal Meteorological Society approved by the 
Council and issued by the Society, July, 1931. 


over that age. Most schools can provide a thermometer 
and make a beginning with observations of temperature; 
maximum and minimum temperatures may also be 
observed without much difficulty. It is as well not to 
attempt rainfall observations till a little later ; the principle 
of the measuring glass is not usually understood well enough 
to make it worth while ; some time after 12 is usually early 
enough. If the barometer is read at all it is as well to 
leave it till 13; in secondary schools it is found well to 
leave it till 14, as the principle on which it works can 
rarely be appreciated earlier by normal children. 


USE OF OBSERVATIONS 


Whatever observations are made, whether by eye or by 
instrument, whether they are simple or elaborate, it must 
be recognized that unless they are used they are of little 
account, and unless they are used to understand the causes 
of weather or the effects of weather, there is no weather 
study. To be a station of the Meteorological Office is a 
laudable ambition; it is worth while making careful, 
accurate, and elaborate records for other people to use, 
but unless they are used in the school no weather study 1s 
being done there. It is better to make the roughest of 
observations and use them, than to make elaborate observa- 
tions that are not used. In particular, it should be noticed 
that the taking of pressure readings is of little value unless 
each reading is related to others. The readings of the 
barometer do show that pressure varies, but this is scarcely 
weather study. For weather study it is essential that 
they should be used. Barometer readings may show by 


‘comparison with other readings taken previously whether 


the barometer is at the moment rising or falling, and indi- 
cations obtained of the coming weather, or may show by 
comparison with neighbouring stations how the isobars 
lie and further indications obtained of probable weather; 
but in this case the readings must be “ corrected ”' in order 
to be comparable. 

Observations made at a school may be used in a great 
many ways: 

(1) They may be made the basis of a serious study of 
meteorology as a physical science, and in one or two rural 
schools this is done. This side of meteorology may be 
assumed to be interesting for its own sake; there is a 
logical and coherent scheme of study for which the observa- 
tions supply a basis but which also draws on other sources 
of information. It cannot be expected, however, that many 
schools will be so situated that this is possible. 

(2) They may be useful in the study of climatology 
usually taken with geography. It is certainly true that 
unless a pupil knows what a temperature of 32° or 50 
or 80° feels like, he cannot appreciate statements 
books which refer to these temperatures. He cannot 
realize what a rainfall of so many inches means unless he 
has worked with a rain-gauge, or at least related rain-gaugeé 
readings to actual falls that he knows. Climatic conditions 
in other lands are usually given in averages for a month, 
a season or a year, or a series of months, seasons or years, 
and these cannot be interpreted unless he has had the 
facts for his own area. This implies a rather long senes 
of accurate observations. The object in taking the observa- 
tions in this case is to have some background for geograph- 
cal work, to have some footrule by which statements made 
about other climates may be measured. If this is the object 
in making the observations they must be used so that they 
have an effective result. 

(3) They may be used in nature study. Here the emphass 
is different. It is much more on the individual observation. 
on weather rather than on climate, on differences from the 
mean rather than on the mean, that stress is laid. The 
effect of seasonal variation of temperature, of coum, 
has its place, but this is only one of the variations c01- 
sidered ; there are the effects of differences of hot and 
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cold, wet and dry on the germination and growth of this, 
that, and the other plant, and the effects of the differences 
of moisture on this or that insect. The purely weather 
observations may be correlated with events in nature’s 
calendar, with dates of nesting, cropping, and the finding 
of flowers or nuts or frogs; they may be used to test 
weather proverbs and local sayings. 

(4) They may be used in the gardening course. Here, as 
in nature study, emphasis is on individual happenings 
rather than on averages, and to a large extent the method 
and matter are the same, though details are different. 
We may, in nature study, come across the effects of different 
kinds of weather on different kinds of soil, but it is more 
likely that this subject will be studied under gardening ; 
some things that may come into nature study must come 
into gardening; it is essential to know, for example, 
when to plant seeds and what precautions to take against 
frost. Indeed, there is more need for weather wiseness ; 
in fact, for a study of the weather to know not only what 
kind of weather there has been but what there is going to 
be, to know what the backing of the wind means and what 
is going to happen when there is a dull morning with a 
north-west wind, and whether a red sunset or a mackerel 
sky is going to be followed by rain. The question of the 
weather map is much more important. In practice, of 
course, weather observations in a rural school may be 
used in two or three of these subjects, and rural science 
and health study in addition, and there may be correlation 
with handwork, hygiene, mathematics, including arith- 
metic, and physical science. It is quite possible, for 
example, that the weather map, so important in gardening, 
may actually be studied in the geography lessons. 


SYLLABUSES OF WORK 


There are so many possible courses in which weather 
study plays a part, and the amount that may be done 
under different circumstances varies so greatly that there 
is no such thing as an ideal syllabus ; but it may be worth 
while to give some indication of what may be done. We 
have indeed suggested a good deal already. 


(1) Observations.—These shauld, if possible, be made on 
seven days a week; plants do not stop growing at the 
week end, and if correlations are to be seen there should be 
a continuous weather record: if the observations are 
made by pupils, the teacher should test them as often as 
may be thought necessary. 


Age 8 and over.xSimple observations of wind direction 
and kind of weather may be recorded ; at first the observa- 
tions should be exceedingly simple. It is curious that the 
directions N. S. E. W. are less often recorded in schools 
than are NE., NW., SE., SW.; it is probably that unless 
the direction is very nearly north the observation is given 
to the NE. or NW. 


Age 11 and ovey.—More detailed weather records of a 
non-instrumental type may be made. The thermometer 
may also be read once (or twice) a day. 


Age 12 and over.—Some estimate may be made of wind 


LIABILITY FOR ACCIDENTS TO SCHOOL PuPILs.—L’Ecole et 
La Vie for June 20 reports a curious position which has recently 
disturbed French teachers, since it raises the old and vexed 
question as to who is responsible for liabilities incurred when 
pupils are involved in accidents. In February last the Ministry 
of Public Instruction appealed in a circular letter to teachers 
to explain to pupils the National Insurance Scheme, and for 
this purpose model lessons were enclosed with the circular. 
Shortly afterwards a schoolboy in the eighteenth arrondisse- 
ment of Paris was slightly hurt in an accident at school, and 
admitted to hospital for a few days before being sent home. 
The father made no claim for damages, but notified the facts to 
the local office (Caisse Primaire) so that he could obtain the 
insurance payment under the National scheme (des Assurances 
Sociales). He was then informed officially that he would be 


force either on the Beaufort scale or even more simply. 
At this age it might be possible to measure rainfall by a 
rain-gauge ; maximum and minimum temperatures may 
also be taken daily. 

Age 13 and over.—Cloud amount and the height and kind 
of cloud may be observed ; visibility may be noted ; wet 
and dry bulb readings may be made, and if thought desir- 
able the barometer may be read. 

NoTE.—It is often desirable for the observations to be 
made by pairs of pupils, one who is familiar with the 
observation and the other a tyro. 


(2) Work with Observations.—The following are merely 
suggestions: It is not to be supposed that the subjects 
named come only under the headings given. 

(a) Weather study for its own sake and in connexion 
with geography. Wind direction and weather; a wind 
rose showing weather. 

Note.—It requires at least a year’s observations to 
obtain reliable results. 

Relation of cloud types and weather. 

Collection of weather sayings. 

Construction of temperature chart for a year to show 
seasonal variation; this might include maximum and 
minimum observations. | 

NotTE.—This will probably be related to the midday 
height of the sun. 

Rain chart. 

Comparison of charts and observations with those of 
places near by, those farther away, and those in distant 
lands. 

Weather maps. 

Weather forecasting. 


(b) Gardening and Nature Study. 

Effect of cold, warm, dry, wet periods on the germina- 
tion of different kinds of seeds, the growth of plants, the 
flowering of plants, the ripening of seed. 

Effect of rain (including thunderstorm rain), wind 
(strong and light), snow, drought, frost, sunshine, or the 
texture of the soil, on plant life, on insect life, on bird 
life. 

Effect of fogs on vegetation. 

Effect of weather of different kinds on the “ breathing ” 
of the soil. 

Order in which plants are killed by frost in autumn. 

Effect of frost on fruit trees in April and May. 

Testing of weather proverbs, local and otherwise. 

Effect of slope, cultivation, drainage, protection on 
temperature and humidity. 

Indication of change of weather in the sky, on the 
weather map, on the barometer. 

B.B.C. forecasts. 

Hints.—Weekly talks about the weather have been 
found useful. 

Records and local forecasts may be placed in cases 
outside the school for the general public. 

Records may be sent to the local Press. 

Records may be exchanged with other schools. 


entitled in law to a grant, but that the headmaster of the school 
was responsible. Particulars of the accident were requested, so 
that the necessary measures could be taken to obtain damages due 
to him. The incident caused a sensation among the Parisian 
head teachers and was brought up at the annual meeting in May 
of the Société Pedagogique. It appeared that representations 
to the Caisse Primaire—the administrative section of the National 
Insurance scheme—had been without avail, and that the latter’s 
view that the schoolmaster was liable had been expressed even 
more definitely than before. The executive of the National 
Federation of Head Teachers has now taken up the question 
with the Ministries of Labour and of Public Instruction, the two 
governmental departments concerned, for it is felt that head 
teachers ought to be indemnified by the State against the un- 
foreseen liabilities possible under the law as it stands at present. 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


UNITED STATES 


Certain forebodings are being expressed by American educa- 
tionists at the way in which a monopoly 
Prosdosiig in control is being established over the most 
° effective means of public discussion and 
propaganda. The position is, of course, different from that 
existing in Britain, where the B.B.C., as a self-governing, 
semi-independent corporation, is quite free from commercial 
influence. In the United States, broadcasting is becoming 
increasingly dominated by big combines. The newly-formed 
Radio Corporation of America has now behind it the assets of 
the General Electric, Westinghouse, Western Electric, American 
Telephone and Telegraph, General Motors, Radio Victor Phono- 
graphs. The capital assets are reported to be somewhere in 
the region of six billion dollars, covering twenty corporations 
extending through the press, cinema, stage, popular music, 
gramophone, and broadcasting. What certain educationists fear 
is that if this new Radio Trust establishes a legal vested right 
to certain wave lengths, then it would before long squeeze out 
other independent radio manufacturers and dominate the world 
of broadcasting in the States. Educationists say that they 
cannot get much assistance from broadcasting in schools. Two 
typical utterances at the Chicago Radio Conference will illus- 
trate this point of view: ‘‘ On the face of the situation it is 
inevitable that we cannot mix education and commercial 
stations on the same frequency. That isn’t an opinion; it is 
based upon plenty of evidence. Our good commercial friends tell 
us they are willing to devote some of their time to educational 
work. That is probably true, but they do it, of course, not from 
a missionary point of view, not from a standpoint of education per 
se or their interest in it, but because it builds up goodwill and 
indirectly influences the returns from their commercial work ” 
(Charles A. Culver, Carleton College, representing the Asso- 
ciation of College and University Broadcasting Stations, at 
the Chicago Radio Conference, October 13, 1930). “If the 
educational institutions are going to be thrown on the mercies 
of the Federal Radio Commission, we can’t make a beginning. 
So far as my experience has gone, we can’t even get the Com- 
mission to acknowledge receipt of letters. It may be that some 
commercial programmes are educational and that some educa- 
tional programmes are commercial. But the subject is clearly 
different ” (Herman G. James, President, University of South 
Dakota, at the Chicago Radio Conference, October 13, 1930). 
Without being unduly pharisaical, we in Britain may be glad 
that broadcasting does not depend on commercial advertising 
for its income, and that the B.B.C. has displayed a progressive 
and enlightened attitude towards education, whether in the 
schools or for groups of adult students. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Public opinion in New Zealand has been stirred recently by 
the Bill promoted to legalize the study of the 
Bible as an integral part of the school curri- 
culum. The New Zealand schools have always 
been organized on a secular basis, but a strong Bible-in-Schools 
League has been able to bring forward a Bill to provide for 
definite instruction in all State schools in simple undenomina- 
tional study. The agitation has been strengthened by the opinion 
held by many citizens that the absence of every kind of religious 
instruction has had bad effects, and that there is danger of a 
generation growing up removed from moral and religious in- 
fluences. The Bill as amended by discussion with interested 
parties prohibits sectarian teaching, allows parents who desire 
it to contract-out their children, and specifies safeguards for 
teachers who on conscientious grounds do not wish to give 
instruction in Biblical study. 


Nevertheless, the teachers do not feel entirely satisfied. The 
organ of the New Zealand Educational In- 
stitute, National Education, devotes a good 
deal of space in its issue for June to the report 
of a deputation from the Bible-in-Schools League which addressed 
the annual meeting of the Institute in May. By arrangement 
with the League, a statement of its policy is printed. On the 
other hand, the case against the use of the Bible in schools 
from the teachers’ standpoint is indicated by a reprint of the 
evidence submitted to the Education Committee of the New 
Zealand House of Representatives in 1927. Typical excerpts 
are: “ .. . Nearly half a century of secular education in 
New Zealand has shown that the moral and social virtues can 
be implanted without the formal reading of Scripture... . 
As has been said, one of the reasons that induced Parliament in 


The Bible in 
Schools. 


The Teachers’ 
Views. 


1877 to decide that the teaching in the schools should be entirely 
secular was that sectarian divisions might be avoided. Probably 
every member of that Parliament had come from the older 
countries, and they were determined that this new country should, 
at least as far as the schools were concerned, be free from religious 
animosities such as prevailed in the older countries. For halfa 
century the growing nation of New Zealanders has benefited 
by that decision. Animosities have had time to die down, and 
have to a great extent been forgotten. In every community 
the schools have been the assembling places of the children of 
all creeds, where they have grown up in amity. Sectarian dis- 
sension and strife about the election of school committees and 
the appointment of teachers, have been almost absent. Is it to 
be expected that this condition will continue if the proposed Bill 
is passed into law? . . . Some of those who are most sincere in 
their regard for religion are among the strongest opponents of 
the Bill. There are others who, if the scheme is adopted, will use 
it as a stepping-stone for further progress in the direction of 
their desires for a system of denominational teaching. Thus the 
wedge will be inserted that may very well have the effect of 
breaking asunder the well-knit school order that has developed 
under the established system. . . . But if the State allows religious 
teaching in its schools, it is using public funds for a kind of 
teaching of which a section of its people cannot avail themselves. 
It will thus be a party to direct injustice. Religious questions 
do not depend on a counting of heads, and a small sect has as 
much right to be treated with justice as a large one. In this case 
the question will become one of the justice of using funds collected 
by the State from all its people to maintain religious exercises 
for only some of them. New Zealand has evolved a very fair 
and just system of appointing its teachers—probably the best 
that has been evolved anywhere—and the result is that nearly 
all vacancies are filled by the most efficient teacher available. 
There is more than a little reason to fear that if religious exercises 
are introduced into the curriculum, this favourable condition 
will be disturbed. Few influences are so strong as those resulting 
from sectarian differences in dulling the sense of justice; and 
experience has abundantly taught that where sectarian hopes or 
fears are concerned, efficiency in teaching will be held of little 
account. In spite of the guarantee given by the graded list, 
pressure will be brought to bear on authorities, and appointments 
will be given or refused according to the religious affinities of the 
applicant. Thus the schools may miss the services of the best 
applicant and the teacher lose the due reward of efficiency. <A 
conscience clause is provided, but from the point of view of 
the teacher is of little value. Indeed, the use of it may entail very 
serious consequences. In a small community, the fact that a 
teacher uses the conscience clause is very likely to bring down 
on him the censure and disapproval of a section of the residents. 
In a large school it will become a matter of importance to know 
which of the applicants for a position are standing apart from 
Scripture readings ; because if such readings are prescribed the 
abstention of a teacher introduces grit in the wheels of the school 
work. . . . First: It will without due notice or compensation 
break an established contract, and substitute a new one containing 
what would be for some an impossible condition. Second: It 
will lower the standard of teaching in many schools, by depriving 
them of the opportunity of securing the best teacher available. 
Third: It may seriously impair the professional prospects of 
those teachers who avail themselves of the conscience clause.” 


FRANCE 

During July, Paris was the seat of three different educational 
Balnationsl conferences. The preliminary sessions of the 
Conferences, COlonial and International Conference for 
teachers were held at the end of the month; 
this conference was organized on the occasion of the Colonial 
Exhibition, and will meet in August and September. The 
International Conference on the Child began on July 26, and will 
extend until August 8; this conference studies the education of 
children between 2 and 7 vears of age in France and other 
countries. The most important conference was held from July 16 
to July 24, being the thirteenth International Conference of 
Secondary School Teachers. This was attended by delegates 
from eighteen countries. The principal subject of discussion was 
the Educational Organization of Secondary Studies. Special 
attention was concentrated on (a) overloading of curricula ; 
(b) directed work; (c) the functions of the school doctor. The 
conference was notable for the presence of delegates of several 
newly-affiliated secondary organizations from Germany (Deut- 
scher Philologen-verband), Finland, Holland, Sweden, and 

Great Britain. 
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Intelligence Tests in Civil Service Examinations 
By S. B. Lucas 


NTELLIGENCE tests of various kinds have now won 
an assured if somewhat limited place in our educa- 
tional system. Those who at first were inclined to doubt 
their value are for the most part prepared to admit that 
they may have their uses as adjuncts to the ordinary system 
of examinations, while keener supporters are still claiming 
for them a more important place. It may therefore be 
interesting to investigate, so far at any rate as can be done 
by consulting examination papers, the extent to which 
these tests are being made use of in Civil Service 
examinations. 

Considering first of all the question papers set for the 
admission of boys and girls to the Clerical Classes (General 
and Departmental) of the Civil Service, for which the limits 
of age are 16 and 17, we find an intimation at the head of 
the syllabus to the effect that, while in general the tests in 
a subject are designed to value both knowledge of the 
subject and intelligence, tests may at times be set in any 
subject designed to value intelligence only. In November, 
1927, and March, 1928, there were intelligence tests in 
English and arithmetic, but it is worthy of note that formal 
question papers on intelligence tests have not been set 
since those examinations were held. 

In the English paper of the earlier date, for which the 
time allowed was thirty minutes, every care appears to have 
been taken to explain clearly to the candidates exactly 
what was expected of them. All they had to do was to 
underline one of the several answers given with each 
question, in every case Selecting the best answer from among 
those given. Moreover, eight examples in which the correct 
answers had been underlined were printed at the head of 
the paper. A few minutes spent on these—though we are 
not quite sure whether the time so occupied was part of 
the thirty minutes or not—would leave no doubt in the 
mind of any candidate of ordinary intelligence as to what 
he was to do. There were fifty questions, but it was ex- 
pressly stated that candidates were not expected to finish 
the paper. They were instructed, if they did not quickly 
see how to obtain the answer to any question, to go on to 
the next one, coming back later if they found they had 
time to spare. 

It would perhaps be necessary, in order to form a just 
estimate, to print the paper in full. But as this cannot be 
done here, we will endeavour to give as representative a 
selection of questions as possible. The numbers are those 
Opposite the questions. 

1. What word most nearly expresses the meaning of 

“cheerful ” ? (Sombre, blithe, satisfied, welcome.) 

4. Re-arrange (mentally) the following question and 
then answer it: Visible are sunny on clouds days ? 

The answer is (sometimes, always, white, never). 

6. Complete the following statement: Joy is to sorrow 
as laughter is to (crying, shouting, singing, rejoicing). 

15. Arrange (mentally) the five words in each line below 
in suitable order and then underline the middle word 
of the order. 


Thursday, Monday, Saturday, Tuesday, Friday. 
Halfpenny, shilling, farthing, penny, sixpence. 
Colonel, lieutenant, general, captain, major. 
Gnat, wasp, bumble-bee, fly, dragon-fly. 


20. Jack, Will, Fred, Tom, and Ted sat in a semi- 
circle. Tom sat at one end and Fred at the other. Will 
sat next to Fred, and Ted sat next to Will. Who sat 
between Tom and Ted? (Will, Fred, Jack, Tom, Ted.) 

25. Select the word which has most in common with 
the first three words in the line: Feign, height, deity 
(priest, vane, ceiling, tight). 

30. What word means the opposite of “ publicity ” ? 
(Secrecy, currency, honest, enlightenment.) 

37. In each line there are four words with something 


common to them all, and one extra word. The six extra 
words (one in each line) form a statement. Show what 
the statement is by underlining the extra word in each line. 


Paris, London, Marseilles, Rouen, Calais. 

Mariner, sailor, general, boatswain, deck-hand. 
Hansoms, dogcarts, motor cycles, bicycles, omnibuses. 
Are, was, did, thought, had. 

Abstract, abstruse, abstain, always, absurd. 

Round, square, red, triangular, hexagonal. 


44. Find the rule which governs the selection of the 
words underlined in each of the following lines and apply 
it to the example underneath : 


Basin, band, book, easel, bone. 

Tent, around, below, learn, sands. 

From, wise, think, house, ugly. 

Ardent, curse, turgid, rustic, freeze. 

Example: Fence, shilling, offend, bright, blend. 


46. Shakespeare lived eighteen years less than Chaucer 
and twelve years more than Marlowe. Wordsworth lived 
twenty-four years longer than Pope, who lived four years 
less than Chaucer. Who died at the greatest age? 
(Chaucer, Wordsworth, Pope, Shakespeare, Marlowe.) 

48. Trains leave A at intervals of five minutes for X 
and for Y alternately, and all pass through B, C, and D. 
Trains to X stop only at C. Trains to Y stop alternately 
at B and D. 

The first train on which Mr. Smith might have travelled 
was due to stop at B, but he had to wait ten more 
minutes for his proper train. What place did he want to 
go to? 


These questions give a very fair idea of the character of 
the paper. We do not know how many of the 300 marks 
allotted to English were assigned to it, but we may remark 
that there were five English papers in all, to be done in a 
total time of three hours fifty minutes. It is, moreover, a 
matter of conjecture whether or not a bad failure in the 
intelligence test would severely penalize the candidate. It 
would be useful to know how many of the fifty questions 
were successfully attempted by the average candidate. 
This would depend to a great extent on whether he had ever 
seen anything of the kind before. This means that the 
questions, whether designedly so or not, test quickness of 
apprehension as well as intelligence. Possibly the examiners 
considered that quickness of apprehension is part of the 
make-up of an intelligent person, but it is at least arguable 
that the mind of a highly intelligent boy or girl may move 
slowly, though in the end accurately. Still, such a one would 
probably be handicapped just as much in answering ordinary 
examination questions, and his case does not therefore really 
furnish an argument against intelligence tests of this kind. - 

For the arithmetic paper only twenty minutes was 
allowed. All answers were to be written on the question 
paper, and rough work or diagrams necessary to find the 
answers had to be shown in space provided at the right of 
each question. We make the following selection from the 
eleven questions set, the numbers again being those opposite 
the questions : 


2. John said that when he started working the big hand 
of the clock was exactly on the quarter-hour mark, 
whereas when he stopped the small hand occupied this 
position. If he worked for 165 minutes, at what time did 
he begin ? 

3. My guide said: “ Follow the west road for five 
miles, turn to the right for three miles, to the left for four 
miles, to the left again for eight miles, then to the nght 
for three miles, to the right again for two miles, once 
more to the left, for five miles, and finally to the right for 
three miles.” What was the distance (as the crow flies) 
between the starting point and the finishing point ? 
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6. Supply the missing figures in the last four of the 
following series of numbers. The first three are answered 
for you. 


I 3 5 7 9 (11) (13) 
I 2 4 8 16 (32) (64) 
2 3 4 6 8 I2 (16) (24) 
I 5 9 13 17 ( ) ¢ ) 
2 5 II 23 47 () () 
I 2 3 5 8 13 () ( ) 
32 16 48 24 72 36 () () 


8. Out of one hundred pieces of crockery, 80 were 
cracked ; 6o were coloured, the remainder being white. 
What is the least number of cracked pieces among the 
white ones ? 

10. John is now 16 years old. James is half as old as 
William. Six years ago James was half as old as John. 
How old is William now ? 

11. In a class of 15 children, 9 take English, 8 take 
history, 7 take geography, 6 take science, 8 take mathe- 
matics, and 7 take music. English is compulsory if 
history is taken, and mathematics is compulsory if science 
is taken. If every child takes three subjects only, how 
many children include English and mathematics in their 
choice ? 


Here, again, the questions are good tests of ordinary 
intelligence, but success in attempting them might once 
more depend on the extent to which candidates have had 
practice in the types of question set. The writer, who is 
teaching mathematics in a secondary school, did not quite 
succeed in solving all the questions in twenty minutes. 
There were only two papers in arithmetic, so presumably 
considerable importance was attached to this one—the 
other consisted of two problems to be solved in forty 
minutes. 

Somewhat similar papers were set at the examination 
held in March, 1928. From the English paper it will be 
sufficient to select two questions differing somewhat in 
type from those before quoted : 


27. Annie, wife of Willie Jones, is the sister of Mary, 

wife of Thomas Williams. Herbert Jones, Willie’s brother, 

= married Thomas's sister Kate. What relation is Kate’s 

son, Albert, to Willie Jones? (Son, uncle, son-in-law, 
nephew.) 

50. At a holiday resort there were visitors from Italy, 
France, Germany, and Austria. Only those from Austria 
and France were artistic, only those from Germany and 
France were musical, while only those from Germany and 
Italy liked games. None of the ladies was French; all 
the ladies except those from Germany liked reading. 
None of the men except those from France liked reading. 

One of the ladies who liked reading, and one of the 
men who were musical became great friends, because 
they found they had two tastes in common. What was 
the nationality of each ? 


German Italian 

French French 
The lady was Italian; the man was German 

Austrian Austrian 


This time the arithmetic paper contained nine questions, 
many of them similar in type to those of the former paper. 
One of a slightly different kind was the following : 


9. A motor-car travelling at thirty-four miles an hour 
overtook a column of soldiers marching along a road and 
passed them completely in two minutes. If the soldiers 
were marching at four miles an hour, what was the dis- 
tance from the head of the column to the rear ? 


We have referred to the fact that for the last year or two 
formal questions on intelligence tests have been discon- 
tinued. A reference to the questions set for this examina- 
tion in January, 1930, for example, reveals the fact that 
questions of the ordinary type were set in all subjects. It 
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would be interesting to know whether intelligence tests 
have been definitely abandoned, and if so, what reasons 
have led to their discontinuance. 

But in the examination for situations as Officer of 
Customs and Excise, for which the limits of age are 19 and 
21, “ general intelligence ” still appears in the syllabus, 
Carrying 100 marks, and the following paper, short enough 
to quote in full, was set in March, 1929: 


1. What is the meaning of “ third-degree methods” 
in criminal investigations? What are the objections to 
their use ? 

2. What is artificial silk, and for what purposes is it 
used ? How do you account for the rapid growth of the 
industry in England during the last few years ? 

3. Explain, with an example, the meaning of “ the 
rationalization of industry.” 

4. How are ultra-violet light and X-rays produced ? 
Describe their use in medical practice. 

5. Describe the phenomena which usually accompany 
a volcanic eruption, and point out which regions of the 
world seem to be most liable to suffer from volcanic 
activity. 

6. What changes have been introduced in recent years 
in the architectural style of large commercial buildings 
and in the materials used ? 

7. Explain the difference between ordinary shares, 
preference shares, and debentures, and discuss their 
relative advantages to the holder. 

8. It has recently been proposed to require applicants 
for motor-driving licences to undergo a medical examina- 
tion and a test in driving, and to require them, if licensed, 
to take out an insurance policy against third-party risks. 
Discuss briefly the arguments in favour of and against 
each of these proposals. 


The time allowed for this was one hour, and three ques- 
tions only were to be attempted. It will be seen that this 
gives plenty of choice, and the questions should not be too 
difficult for candidates of ordinary ability. 

In three other sets of questions which we have consulted 
there are papers on general knowledge which bear some 
resemblance to the “ general intelligence ’’ paper quoted 
above. In the examination held in October, 1929, for 
Commissions in the Royal Air Force as stores officer (age 
limit 23-25), four questions had to be answered in one and 
a half hours. We give three of the ten questions set : 

1. Discuss the value of the Boy Scout movement as 

a factor in education. 

7. Trace the main inventions which led up from the 
magic lantern to the talking film. 

ro. Do you consider that the State should do more or 
less than it now does on behalf of the public health ? 


Similarly with the examination for the Executive Group, 
held in April, 1930 (age limits 18-19) we find that four out 
of ten questions are to be answered in one and a half hours. 
Here are three of them: 


1. Indicate the nature of the arguments for and 
against raising the compulsory school age to 15. 

5. Compare the advantages of coal and oil as fuel for 
steamships. 

8. What do you understand by impressionism in art ? 
What have the impressionists contributed to the develop- 
ment of art ? 


Finally, we select five questions from the paper set for 
Commissions in the Royal Air Force as accountant officer, 
March, 1930 (age limits 22-26). Again four out of ten were 
to be answered, but this time two hours was the time 
allowed. 

1. Assume the proposed Channel Tunnel to have be- 
come an accomplished fact : discuss the various interests 
affected by that situation. k l 

5. Describe the causes of rain and of varying rainfall 
in different localities. 
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6. What is understood nowadays by the term “ the 
freedom of the seas,” and why are some nations opposed 
to it ? 

7. What benefits has Italy gained from Fascist rule ? 

10. Describe the chief characteristics of the writings 
of either Bernard Shaw or Wells. 

On the whole we reach the conclusion that the papers 


set, whether directly or indirectly “ intelligence tests,’’ are 
not open to serious criticism, though, as we have said, we 
should like to know something about the success of candi- 
dates who had to answer them. Certain intelligent persons 
of our acquaintance who are above the specified age limits 
would, we fear, find considerable difficulty in persuading 
the examiners that they were not hopelessly incompetent. 


International Congress of Science and Technology 


THE Second International Congress of the History of Science 
and Technology was held in London from June 29 to July 4, 
under the presidency of Dr. Charles Singer. There was a large 
and distinguished assemblage, delegates having been sent by 
most of the universities of the British Empire, and by repre- 
sentative bodies in Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, 
France, Guatemala, Germany, Honduras, Holland, Hungary, 
Japan, Italy, Morocco, Norway, Paraguay, Poland, Switzerland, 
the United States of America, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

The Congress was opened by the President of the Board 
of Education, the Right Hon. H. B. Lees-Smith, M.P., in the 
Great Hall of the Royal Geographical Society. In addition 
to the lighter side of its programme, which included visits to the 
Royal Society, the Royal Institution, Oxford, Cambridge, &c., 
the Congress had four sessions of a more formal nature, where 
the following subjects were discussed: (1) The Sciences as an 
Integral Part of General Historical Study; (2) The Teaching of 
the History of Science; (3) Historical and Contemporary Inter- 
relationship of the Physical and Biological Sciences; (4) The 
Interdependence of Pure and Applied Science. All four subjects 
produced extremely useful speeches and discussions, in spite of an 
occasional relapse into propaganda on the part of the representa- 
tives of the U.S.S.R.—who nevertheless expressed ideas that 
gave rise to stimulating thought. : 

In the first session, Prof. G. N. Clark, of the University of 
Oxford, ably stated the view that the place of the history of 
science in general history is neither that of a detachable unit 
in an unorganized aggregate, nor that of an independent agent 
which is not itself acted upon, but that of a living member 


in an organic whole. Sir William Dampier-Whetham (Cam- 
bridge) complained of the want of appreciation of values, 
which allows no place in the usual school curriculums of history 
and literature—and indeed of science itself—for the history 
of science. He felt that nothing is more essential to an under- 
standing of the story of man than an account of his success 
in unravelling the tangled skein of nature. Prof. A. V. Hill 
(London) enlivened the meeting with pungent remarks on the 
futility of much of the history taught in the schools, and on the 
ignorance and pride of otherwise educated people who do not 
realize that science is part of culture as scientific discovery is 
part of history. Dr. E. J. Holmyard (Clifton College) put the 
point of view of science teachers in the schools, and emphasized 
the cultural value of a modicum of science for classical and 
history specialists, particularly if accompanied by suitable 
practical work. Profs. Colman and Rubinstein (Moscow) 
expounded the communistic explanation of the growth of science, 
the latter speaking in a fluent English that commanded atten- 
tion and drove home the essential ideas. 

The second session, on the teaching of the history of science, 
was the occasion of an admirable account, by Prof. A. Wolf, of 
the work done in this subject at the University of London, while 
more general contributions were made by Prof. F. S. Marvin 
(Cairo), Prof. M. Stephanides (Athens), Prof. A. E. Heath (Swan- 
sea), and several others. Prof. Marvin pointed out that the intro- 
duction of the historical side into scientific work made a valuable 
addition to the essential idea of a collective human mind working 
together and building up an increasingly coherent framework of 
the universe. The next Congress will be held in Berlin in 1934, 
under the presidency of Prof. Dr. Karl Sudhoff (Leipzig). 


Topics and Events 


PuBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN Bristot.—Badminton School 
has developed so considerably during the last few years that 
it has been converted into a Public School, managed by a Board 
of Governors, under a limited company. Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwood is to act as Visitor, Prof. Gilbert Murray is President 


of the Board of Governors, Prof. Ernest Barker and Miss E. H.. 


Major (Mistress of Girton) are Vice-Presidents, and a number 
of other distinguished educationists are included among the 
Governors. This development, which will secure the continuity 
of the School, has been made possible by the rare public spirit 
and great generosity of Miss Baker, Miss Rendall, and Miss 
Webb-Johnson. Badminton School is one of the oldest girls’ 
schools in England. In August, 1858, Mrs. Badock founded a 
small home school at Burlington Gardens, Clifton. Mrs. Badock 
(mother of Dr. Stanley Badock) was a lady of much learning 
and distinction and with a remarkable gift for inspiring voung 
people. Consequently more and more girls were entrusted to 
her care, and by 1868 the School had grown so much that it had 
to be moved to Badminton House, Clifton Park. Mrs. Badock 
was a lady with views almost in advance of her times, and her 
“ young ladies ” wore gymnasium dresses and did gymnastics 
in a well-equipped gymnasium at a time when such exercises 
were considered by many as not quite suitable for girls. Her 
pupils were among the first candidates in the country to enter 
for the Cambridge local examinations. Mrs. Badock retired in 
1893, and she then handed it over to her friend and pupil, Miss 
Bartlett, under whose able direction the school increased in 
numbers and prestige. When Miss Bartlett retired in 1911, the 
School passed into the care of Miss Beatrice Baker, the present 
Headmistress. Miss Baker had been on the staff of the London 
Central Foundation School and the Cardiff High School, and 
had taken a prominent part in the work of the Cardiff University 
Settlement. Then began a period of rapid expansion, and even- 
tually it became necessary for Miss Baker and her friends, Miss 
L. J. Rendall and Miss A. M. Webb-Johnson, who were working 
with her, to seek better accommodation. Northcote, Westbury- 
on-Trym, was acquired ; modern school buildings were erected, 


and the School moved into its new premises in September, 1923, 
the name being changed to Badminton School. In 1927 a new 
block, consisting of a library and dormitories was added, and an 
Open-air swimming bath was made. With the help of the old 
girls and of friends, a combined chapel and hall was built in 
1928. The idea of this building dated from the signing of the 
Peace Treaty in 1919, and it is known as the Peace Memorial. 
Among other social activities, the School maintains a cot at the 
Bristol Children’s Hospital, a cot at the Bristol Day Nursery, 
and a cottage at Almondsbury used as a holiday home for 
children living in the crowded areas of Bristol. 
* * * 


LANTERN SLIDES AND FILMS ON GERMANY.—The Anglo- 
German Academic Bureau, 58 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1, 
has now been able to secure a series of lantern slides and films 
dealing with Germany on subjects of general interest. At the 
moment the Bureau has in stock sets of slides on German Youth 
Hostels, the German Theatre, German Student Life, Goethe, 
German Landscape and Sports. The sets consist of about 
fifty-five slides each. Besides these slides, three films of re- 
markable interest can be hired from the Bureau, one of them 
on the Oberammergau Passion Plays, the second on the German 
Youth Hostels (about 1} hours in length) and the third entitled 
“ Das Blumenwunder ” (The Wonder of Flowers). The Youth 
Hostels film not only gives an excellent account of the activities 
of the German Youth Movement, but also pictures from all 
parts of the country, old customs of the people, and other 
aspects offering a first-class insight into German life of to-day. 
‘“Das Blumenwunder’”’ was first shown in England on the 
occasion of the big social meeting of the Anglo-German Academic 
Bureau at the University of London, University College. «It 
shows the growth and development of plants, thereby giving 
striking examples of special scientific features in plant life. 
The slides can be obtained at a charge of ros., and the hire of 
the films is 2 guineas, except that of Oberammergau, which is 
I guinea, delivered free from London. Return carriage of the 
films and slides must be pre-paid. 
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Correspondence 


CLIO A SCIENTIST * 


I notice in your May number a review of my Inaugural Lecture. 
I do not wish to discuss your reviewer’s arguments—except in 
one particular. He states that at the end of my lecture I have 
demonstrated (what I previously denied) that history ts a 
science, and that impartiality is gaining ground, and apparently 
will succeed everywhere. Now this is really a mis-reading of my 
argument. It is rather a long one, but it is really contained in 
a sentence he himself quotes. I say, “ A historical student 
should train himself for research by (1) travel, and (2) by study 
of men, as much as (3) by study of books.’’ Now it is obvious, 
surely to all, that (3) may conceivably be treated scientifically. 
But surely (1) and (2) cannot be so studied, and I think I clearly 
said they cannot. “Men and institutions’’ do not “ work ” 
scientifically, as I tried everywhere to point out. Elements of 
imagination are needed to interpret them, which cannot be 
supplied by the material or method of science. 

Again as to impartiality. What I said, with reference to very 
recent history, was that the objectivity of modern treatment 
had enabled us to gain more detachment than the previous school 
of rhetorical and national writers. But this did not mean com- 
plete impartiality was ever to be had. As I wrote elsewhere 
recently, in reference to this same period, ‘‘ Impartiality is 
nearer, but is in no sense attained.” That is just the difficulty ; 
facts, or science if you will, bring us a good way, but they do 
not bring us the whole way, and I do not think in history they 
ever will. 

So far as I know, all the facts ever likely to be known have 
been produced about Waterloo. 

Yet the English Fortescue, the French Houssaye, the American 
Ropes, still differ as to essentials. Some prejudices have yielded 
to fact, others have not, nor, I think, will. 

I say in the last part of my lecture, “ National history is not 
likely to cease to be written; international history in the true 
sense has hardly begun.’’ Surely that is clear. You cannot 
have a complete science, or even a partial one, without a com- 
pletely international treatment. We shall never get that as long 
as national histories are written, and I do suggest it is unlikely 
that they will cease. And this suggestion is surely enough. 

Now, if these premises are sound, prejudices are useful in giving 
national or party points of view from the competition between 
which a rough kind of impartiality may be evolved. A very 
unscientific method this. Science and documents over a more 
limited field also win victories. But vast fields of speculation 
remain, where imagination or emotion or intuition alone can 
decide. For instance, who will ever know the true causes 
which made the French people “ grow electric ” in 1789, or 
Napoleon decide to go to Moscow in 1812 ? In the last resort, 
to judge these we must rely on imagination, intuition, or some 
such process, after every effort at scientific precision has already 
been exhausted. We must therefore rely on something which is 
not scientific, not exhaustive, not objective, not final. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge. HAROLD TEMPERLEY. 


UNDERSTANDING MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


We have long been helped by some cautionary remarks 
about the French language: for instance, to call the Paris 
cabman a cocher, not a cochon, to address religious assemblies 
on eau-de-la-vie rather than eau-de-vie, to use French assister and 
ignorer otherwise than English “ assist ” and “ ignore.” Then, 
when we go to Geneva, we can either say traités sacrés or sacrés 
traités, according to which we mean. 

No such cautions have been given for travellers in Germany : 
one is left to discover that it is better to say Abend-essen rather 
than A bend-mahi when asking for supper at an inn; thatifalady 
is frightened she may be furchisam, but not schrecklich; and 
that the verb besteigen does not help in procuring mounted 
maps. 


® “ Research and Modern History,’ an Inaugural Lecture given in the Exam- 
ination Hall, Cambridge, on November 19, 1930, by Prof. H. Temperley. 
(1s. net. Macmillan.) 


Those who have much to do with teaching and learning have 
little excuse for confusing the letters ‘‘ RN ” and “HR” in 
lehren and lernen, just as little excuse as ambassadors have for 
exaggerating telegrams. What a row there has been! The 
“ British Documents on the Origins of War,” edited by G. P. 
Gooch and H. Temperley have got as far as Vol VI, “ Anglo- 
German Tension. Armaments and Negotiations, 1907-1912"; 
and this is being criticized on behalf of the Reichstag by 
Dr. Hermann Lutz.* The controversy has turned on what the 
English people may have been deliberately taught by their 
responsible government or merely picked up from their official 
classes; that is, on confusions deliberate or otherwise between 
gelehrt and gelernt and between Regierungen and Regierenden. 

Our political ambassadors are shortly departing for Berlin, 
and again our Foreign Minister is said to be nearly innocent 
of German. Again they are talking about armaments and 
disarmaments, the topics which proved so dangerous in 1912. 
There is a little book, ‘‘ Brush up your German,” price 2s. 6d., 
with conversations of real use, and already in a second impression 
of 20,000 copies. Author, J. B. C. Grundy; publishers, J. M. 
Dent & Sons. It may help them. 

Also the Paris Institute for Intellectual Co-operation (Bulletin 
No. 6, 1931, page 280, and No. 5, page 221) reports a project 
of Prof. Haas for a dictionary of political terms—‘‘ Lexique de 
termes politiques.” It is high time; almost the whole of our 
English political vocabulary has been poisoned or polarized or 
paralysed |! 

What are we to do about it? A traveller's phrase book does 
not touch serious conversations. Ought we to ask the Modem 
Language Association to get into touch with Deutsche Neu- 
philologen Verein, if necessary through some Vermittlungs- 
stelle, and to prepare some further advices and imaginary con- 
versations for our benefit ? At present what one hears in and 
from Geneva is that even the idea of geistige Zusammenariet 
hardly gets through into the mind of the British people. The 
phrase ‘‘ Workers of the world unite!” raises visions of the 
unemployed in procession rather than of our leaders getting 


their heads together ! Hucu RICHARDSON. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS: A CHALLENGE 


Is education at present good or bad? This question is cert- 
tainly of the deepest moment for the nation, and in one respect 
the answer is simple: it depends entirely on the effects of com- 
petitive examinations, since education is completely dominated 
by them. I should like to review briefly the evidence. 

In defence of the system are statements, mainly from head- 
masters and school inspectors, usually in connexion with some 
other matter, asserting that they are inevitable, or else that 
drudgery helps to build the character. Two points should be 
noticed ; they come from those whose careers and credit are 
pledged to the system, and also a full reasoned defence is always 
avoided. 

On the other side are found all who are most intimate with the 
children; thus complaints from parents and employers af 
frequent and emphatic: the Associations of the Assistant 
Mistresses and of the Assistant Masters reported in favour of 3 
Royal Commission on Examinations, whilst on behalf of the 
universities I may quote Prof. Whitehead—for there is no higher 
authority. 

“ English education in its present phase suffers from a lack of 
definite aim and from an external machinery which kills its 
vitality.” 

‘. . . No educational system is possible unless every question 
directly asked of a pupil at any examination is either framed of 
modified by the actual teacher of that pupil in that subject.” 

“ The deplorable tone of English society in respect to learning 
is a tribute to our educational failure.” 

Can it be doubted that a full inquiry is the most urgent need 
eh et ee gee a ee oe ee eee ae ees 


*“ Eyre Crowe der Böse Geist des Foreign Office.” Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt 
Stuttgart und Berlin, 1931. 
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of the moment in educational affairs ? In the April issue of The 
Journal of Education the editors kindly published an attack by 
the present writer on competitive examinations in general, and 
the School Certificate in particular. This was written with the 
object of initiating some discussion on the subject. But no one 
body is responsible for the whole system of public examinations ; 
so that, whilst the attack is merely general, no discussion will 
ever take place. May I then make the challenge more clear ? 
A Royal Commission on Examinations was recently suggested ; 
it was quashed by the adverse opinion of the Incorporated 
Association of Headmasters. It is certain that this responsible 


body had good reasons for its decision, possibly the most impor- 
tant it has made in the past ten years. May I appeal to some 
member of that body to defend its action in your columns ? 

I fully realize that I am asking a busy man to give time to a 
difficult and unpopular task; and had the Headmasters 
passed no vote on the question of a Royal Commission 
on Examinations, it would be an entirely unreasonable request. 
But in view of the facts of the case, I believe that I shall not 
appeal in vain. For headmasters, like all other Englishmen, 
love liberty and detest tyranny and oppression. 

R. M. Carey. 


Personal Paragraphs 


THE death of Sir Harry Reichel removes from the stage 
of Welsh public life one of the last of the distinguished 
band of educational pioneers who, in the last fifty years, 
not only founded but established firmly a highly democratic 
and national system of secondary and university education 
in Wales. Son of a Bishop of Meath, educated at Christ’s 
Hospital and Balliol, where his academic record was so 
outstanding as to win for him a Fellowship of All Souls, 
Sir Harry became, at the age of 28, first Principal of Uni- 
versity College, Bangor, in 1884. From that time he not 
only devoted himself unswervingly to developing the 
fortunes of his College, but allied himself actively, generally 
as one of the leaders, in every noteworthy educational 
movement in Wales. He saw his College grow entirely out 
of its old buildings and establish itself in a magnificent new 
pile on a commanding site in Bangor; he did as much as 
any single person to establish on a firm basis the risky 
' experiment of a federal university ; the fruits of his ripe 
experience passing through a mind of rare administrative 
capacity are to be found strewn through every educational 
document of note concerned with Welsh education in the 
last half-century. He did as much as any one to develop 
the work of the Central Welsh Board and the system of 
Welsh intermediate schools which served Wales so well 
when she might otherwise have been intellectually im- 
poverished—at least so far as the mass of her people was 
concerned. But he did not allow Welsh secondary education 
to be shackled by purely literary or academic ideals, and his 
work for practical education, for handicrafts, as Chairman 
of the Board of Examination for Educational Handwork, 
= has had deep influence on modern conceptions of education. 
He was a member of the Board’s Consultative Committee 
from 1907 to 1915, and Chairman of the Royal Commission 
on University Education in New Zealand in 1925. The 
administrative work of Principal of his College from 1884 
to 1927, and of the Vice-Chancellorship of the University, 
a post which he held for five periods, did not prevent him 
from taking a close practical interest in the teaching work 
of the University, and he played a very great part not only 
in the development of the Faculty of Theology in the 
University, but in formulating a theological school at Bangor 
in which the various theological colleges in that city 
co-operated with the University with great success to their 
mutual benefit and to the advancement of theological study 
throughout Wales. On his retirement in 1927, he followed 
Lord Haldane as President of Coleg Harlech—no mean 
task, but one which Reichel carried through with great 
Success because of the absolute confidence of people of all 
Shades of opinion in Wales in his administrative capacity, 
his ripe wisdom, and his great patience. The greatest 
tribute which can be paid to him is that he so sincerely 
and vitally associated himself with Welsh educational 
movements, and displayed so fine a courtesy in equipping 
himself to use the Welsh language with fluency, that Wales 
forgot he was not one of her own sons. 

* * * 

THREE prominent Directors of Education have been 
commended during the month by the award of honorary 
degrees. Sheffield University conferred the degree of Doctor 


of Laws on Mr. Percival Sharp, Director of Education for 
Sheffield. The academic robes worn by Dr. Sharp for the 
ceremony were presented to him by the past and present 
members of the Executive Committee of the Association of 
Education Committees, of which body Dr. Sharp has been 
Secretary for a number of years. Birmingham University 
conferred the degree of M.A. on Mr. A. Priestley, Director of 
Education for Worcestershire, and the University of Liver- 
pool conferred the degree of M.A. on Mr. T. Samuel, who 
has been Director of Education in Wallasey for thirty-four 
years. 
+ * * 

Miss N. J. HENDERSON, who is to succeed Miss Scotson 
Clarke, whose retirement from the Headmistress-ship of 
Chapel Allerton Girls’ High School, Leeds, takes effect this 
month, is Second Mistress and Senior English Mistress at 
Twickenham County School. She holds the degree of 
M.A. (Hons.), Edinburgh, and she has had previous teaching 
experience at Brentwood, Southport, and Wakefield High 
School. She is a former pupil of Walthamstow Hall School, 
Sevenoaks. 

k * % 

WHEN Mr. Kenneth Maclennan, who for twenty-five years 
has been Secretary of the United Council for Missionarv 
Education, retires, at the end of 1931, he will be succeeded 
by Mr. James W. D. Smith, at present General Secretary of 
the Scottish Sunday School Union for Christian Education, 
Mr. Smith has held this positicn since 1929. He was edu- 
cated at Albert Road Academy, Glasgow, and Glasgow 
University, and was from 1921-24 Scottish Secretary for 
the Student Christian Movement. From 1925-29 he was 
Assistant, and subsequently Assistant Lecturer in the 
Education Department at Glasgow University. The 
Student International Club, Glasgow, has, since its founda- 
tion, been one of his closest interests, and he has been 
Chairman of the Club Committee. 

me * k 

Mr. S. W. WHITEHOUSE has accepted appointment as 
Headmaster of Wigan Grammar School, in succession to 
Mr. J. Malcolmson Moir, who is taking up office as Head- 
master of the new Bebington Secondary School for Boys. 
Mr. Whitehouse has been Modern Languages Master at 
King Edward VII School, Sheffield, since 1926, and is, in 
addition, House Master and Lower Sixth Form Master. 
He graduated from Exeter College, Oxford, with honours 
and a distinction in 1921., He has held appointments at 
King’s School, Worcester, and Lancing College. 

* x * 

THE Governing Body of Derby School has appointed 
Mr. T. J. P. York as Headmaster in succession to the 
Rev. A. C. Knight. Mr. York is at present Sixth-form 
Master at Bedford School. He was educated at Hereford 
Cathedral School and at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
He has served in the Rifle Brigade and the R.A.F. 

+ ® * 


Mr. H. L. Price, Senior House-Master at Christ’s Hos- 
pital School, is to succeed Mr. F. S. Young, who retires from 
the Headmastership of Bishop’s Stortford College in 
December next after thirty-two years tenure of office. 
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Mr. Price is an old pupil of the College and an exhibitioner 
of Corpus Christi, Oxford, from whence he graduated with 
honours in Natural Science in 1922. He has represented 
the University at Rugby football, hockey, and water polo, 
and he has played for England at Rugby football and 
hockey. From 1922-1924 he was on the staff of 
Uppingham. 
* % x 

THE Higher Education Sub-Committee of Wigan has 
appointed Miss Dorothy May Sackett to be Headmistress 
ot the Girls’ High School in succession to Miss C. S. Banks, 
who retires this month. Miss Sackett was an exhibitioner 
at the Bedford College for Women, London, from where 
she obtained the degree of B.Sc. with honours. On leaving 
the University Miss Sackett was for two and a half years 
Assistant Science Mistress at the Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College, and from September, 1924, she has been Senior 
Science Mistress at the King’s High School for Girls, 
Warwick. She is a former pupil of Trinity Hall School, 
Southport. 

* k k 

Mr. P. H. B. Lyon, who is to succeed Mr. Vaughan as 
Headmaster of Rugby at the end of this term is only 37 
years of age. He is the son of Mr. P. C. Lyon, formerly 
Treasurer of Oriel College, Oxford, and he now returns to 
his old school which he first entered as a pupil in 1907. 
As a pupil he was in the cricket team and the running eight, 
and he took a major and a minor leaving exhibition. He 
graduated from Oriel College, Oxford, with a second class 
in Mods. in 1914, and a first class in Lit. Hum. after the 
War. Throughout the War he served with the Durham 
Light Infantry, and was promoted captain and awarded 


the M.C. He was wounded and became a prisoner of war 
in 1918. Later he returned to Oxford and carried off the 
Newdigate with a poem on “ France.” After completing 
his degree he accepted a mastership at Cheltenham, and 
was appointed to his present position as Rector of Edinburgh 
Academy in 1926. 

* * * 

THE Council of Armstrong College has appointed 
Mr. W. C. Kneale as Lecturer in Philosophy, in place of 
Mrs. Alderson, resigned. Mr. Kneale graduated with a 
first class in Literae Humaniores, and was then elected to 
a Senior Hulme Scholarship of Brasenose. He spent two 
years abroad, studying philosophy in Germany and France, 
and is at present Assistant in Mental Philosophy at King’s 
College, Aberdeen. 

x * * 

THE Educational Committee of the British Institute in 
Paris has selected Mr. L. Clarke as the Esmond Scholar 
for 1931-2. Mr. Clarke has been a student at the Guild 
of the British Institute since last October. Twenty years 
ago he won a scholarship to Huish’s Grammar School, 
Taunton, and served during the War in France. From 1924 
to 1929 he was French Master at Cambridge Central School, 
and succeeded at the same time in obtaining in 1927 frst 
class Honours in the French section of the Modern Language 
Tripos at Cambridge University. He was a scholar of 
Christ’s College, and in 1929 gained first class Honours in 
the English Tripos. He is now at work on a thesis under 
Prof. Baldenspenger. His record shows that it is possible 
to combine a distinguished academic career with a full 
day's work as a teacher. 

ONLOOKER. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the July Competition is “ Bésigue,”’ 
proxime accessit,“ L. E.C.” 

The winner of the June Competition was Mrs. Matthews, 
Gothic House, Hunters’ Forstal, Herne Bay. 
_ The winner of the May Competition was Miss Josephine 
Ewing, 13 Oxford Road, Cambridge. 

We classify the twelve versions received as follows : 

Class I.—Bésigue, L. E. C., Main de fer, J. R. D., August, 

Petit Bleu. 


Class IJ.—Trina, E. H. S., 
Camelia. 


Amateur, Trigo, Maryland, 


TRANSLATE, AND NAME THE AUTHOR OF, THE FOLLOWING TEN 
QUOTATIONS : 


1. Les petits esprits ont le don de beaucoup parler mais de 
rien dire. 

2. Aujourd'hui, ce qui ne vaut pas la peine d'étre dit, on le 
chante. 

3. L’hérétique est celui qui a une opinion. 

4. Nos libres penseurs le plus souvent ne pensent pas librement 
pour la raison qu’ils ne pensent pas du tout. 

5. La vérité est en marche! 

6. Je n’ai fait celle-ci plus longue que parceque je n’ai pas eu 
le loisir de la faire plus courte. 

7. L’extréme félicité, séparée à peine par une feuille tremblante 
de l’extréme désespoir, n’est-ce pas la vie ? 

8. Je ne sais quelle vergogne me paralyse en face des gens 
arrives. 

9. Rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 

L’espace d’un matin. 

10. Travaillons sans raisonner: c’est le seul moyen de rendre 

la vie supportable. 


By ‘‘ BESIGUE ”’ 


1. Little minds have the gift of talking much but saying 
nothing. 

2. Nowadays what is not worth the trouble of saying is sung. 

3. The heretic is he who has an opinion of his own. 

4. For the most part our freethinkers do not think freely, 
for the simple reason that they do not think at all. 


5. Truth is marching on! 

6. I've not made this one (letter) longer, merely because I've 
not had leisure to make it shorter. 

7. Extreme happiness, scarcely separated from extreme misery 
by a trembling leaf, isn’t this life ? 

8. I don’t know what feeling of shame paralyses me when 
confronted by people who have been successful. 

g. And a rose, she has lived like other roses, 

A morning's space. 

10. Let us work without reasoning; it is the only way to 
render life bearable. 

2. Beaumarchais, ‘‘ Le Barbier de Seville, i. 2 (Figaro) 

6. B. Pascal, ‘‘ Lettres Provinciales,” 16. 

9. F. de Malherbe, ‘‘ Consolation à M. du Périer sur la Mort 
de sa Fille.” EI 

For the information of our readers we add the mussins 
Sources : 

1. La Rochefoucauld. 
. Anatole France, ‘‘ Ile des Pengouins.” 
. Bossuet. 
. Zola, a headline during the Dreyfus case. 
. Sainte-Beuve. 
. André Gide. 

10. Voltaire, “ Candide.” 

Class I embraces those competitors who attempted both 
sides of the problem ; Class II those who only translated the 
extracts and made no effort to trace them. It is a pity 
more readers did not at least attack the translation; our 
clever translators might have known that whatever appeals 
very difficult to them would not seem easy to anybody, and 
therefore any of them had a chance. We must add how 
surprised and disappointed we felt that so few of our friends 
had even a shot at this contest. . 

The prize-winning version might have been improved: 
we think it too colloquial in places, such as quotation 
number 6 and 7. Both“ Bésigue ” and “ Trina ” make the 
Gide quotation colloquial ; we like “ L. E. C's” J wonder 
why I am paralysed with shame...” but this com- 
petitor tried to be too epigrammatic over Quotation |, 

(Continued on page 576) 
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BLACKIE 


THE SILVER BOOKS OF THE GOLDEN BOOKS OF 
ENGLISH VERSE. ENGLISH VERSE 
In Large Type. With Notes and Questions. Arranged by FRANK JONES, B.A., 
Arranged by FRANK JONES, B.A. . King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham. 
In Two Books. Book I, 1s., Book II, 1s. 3d. In Five Books. Cloth boards. 2s. each. 
A NEW ENGLISH COURSE A JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH 
In Two Books. Cloth boards. Price 2s. each. GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 
BOOK I. By FRANK JONES, B.A., 
Senior English Master, King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham. By LEWIS MARSH, M.A., 
BOOK II. By FRANK JONES, B.A. Late Headmaster of Ealing County School, 
and 


and G. N. GOODMAN, M.A., 


HUBERT HOTHERSALL, B.A., Senior English Master in the Ealing County School. 


Senior History Master, King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham, 
Lecturer in English at Aston Commercial College. | 


In Two Parts. 2s. 3d. each. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., Sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; late Master of the Modern 
Side in Harrow School; Author of “ A Brief Survey of British History,” &c., and C. H. K. MARTEN, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford ; Assistant Master at Eton College. 
With Maps, Time Charts, and Full Index. 764 pp. Supercrown 8vo. 8s.net. Complete in One Volume. 
In Two Parts, 5s. each net. Part I, 55 B.c.-A.D. 1603: Part II, 1603-1921. 
In Three Sections, 3s. 6d. each net ; Section I, 55 B.c.-A.D. 1485 ; Section II, 1485-1714 ; Section III, 1714-1921. 


BLACKIE’S BLACKIE’S FRENCH PLAYS 
LONGER FRENCH TEXTS Latest Additions 
GEORGES DUHAMEL—LA JOURNÉE DES 
7: AVEUX. Edited by AILEEN WILSON, M.A., L. ès L., Docteur d 
Latest Addition l'Université de Paris, Assistant Lecturer in French at the University 
AMÉDÉE ACHARD—AVENTURES DE BELLE- SONER E IPETO WINO es 
ROSE, ARTILLEUR. Abridved and edited by F. W. M. DRAPER, JEAN FRANÇOIS REGNARD—LE RETOUR IM- 
M.A., Ph.D., Lic. ès L., Headmaster of Tollington School, London. PRÉVU. Fdited by S. D. ScrEEcH, B.A., Clapham Central School. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. is. With Notes, Phrase List, and Questionnaire. 1s. 


Just Published 


FRENCH TRANSLATION PRACTICE 


For Senior Forms. 


By E. J. A. GROVES. Lic. és L., 
Senior French Master, Bradford Grammar School. 


The purpose of this book is indicated in its title : to ensure systematic practice in translating from French into English: 
It is intended for the use of pupils who are taking French in the Higher Certificate, whether as a main or as a subsidiary 
subject. Cloth boards. 2s. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND TILLAGE, TRADE & INVENTION 
Through the Centuries An Outline of Industrial History. 
By H. R. WILTON HALL, By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., 
Librarian, Hertfordshire County Museum; Sub-Librarian, St. Albans Late Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School. 
Cathedral. New Edition, revised to date and entirely reset. 
With 16 full-page Plates, numerous Illustrations in the With 16 full-page Illustrations, and Test Questions 
Text, and Questions. Cloth boards. 2s. od. for Individual Study. Cloth boards. 3s. 
A BRIEF SURVEY OF BRITISH 
HISTORY LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH 
By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


Late Master of the Modern Side, Harrow School, Joint Author of “ The 
Groundwork of British History.” 


With 16 full-page Illustrations, Maps, Plans, Synopsis, and 
Chronological Table. 


New Edition, with Revisions and Extensions. Crown 8vo. 73. Od. net. 
Cloth boards. 2s. od. 


By G. TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. New Edition. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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thus: Little minds have the gift of saying much but saying 
nothing. The best translation of this maxim was “ Trina’s ” 
Small minds have glib tongues but nothing to say. 

No translator got number 5 quite right, probably because 
nobody had the assistance of knowing its import. Zola was 
issuing a warning but triumphant note, the truth, the truth 
about the Dreyfus conspiracy, was coming out and could 
_not be stopped. Perhaps the best equivalent would be, 
Truth is on the way ! 

We had an interesting mail. Mr. L. W. Hawkins says, 
with reference to the recent Victor Hugo Competition, “ I 
. . . was dismayed by the difficulty of finding a rhyme 
every three syllables and gave it up. Had I known, as the 
result showed later, that lines of four syllables would win 
first and second places, I should have gone on. You usually 
stress the necessity of reproducing the original metre, which 
most competitors seek to do, and it would interest a good 
many of us if you would give us a friendly hint as to the 
conditions under which you relax your rule.” 


As we have mentioned from time to time during past 
years, if an entry gives a good idea of the meaning and 
metre of the original and is at the same time a pleasant 
English version, it will always rank higher than an entry 
giving correct meaning only. But failing this, and where the 
exact metre is practically untranslatable, a charming poem, 
which gets as near as it can, has a good chance. We have 
even awarded the prize to a free version, when there was 
no faithful translation approaching it in merit. 


Will Mr. E. St. John Nicolle also note this explanation ? 
At the end of his interesting letter, he says: ‘‘ ‘ Cathbar’ 
has sent you a lovely poem, but it is not a translation of 
Victor Hugo’s ‘ Chanson de Quasimodo.’ ’’ We repeat that 
we thought it conveyed the best idea of its charming original. 
We are more puzzled by Mr. Nicolle’s remark: “It is a 
pity that no mention was made in the Educational Times 
about sending in a poetical composition.” But if he will 
refer to the April number, wherein the “ Chanson de 
Quasimodo ”’ was set, he will find that we did ask for the 
entries to be in English verse. 

“ M. R.” sent us a thoughtful comment on “ Rückblick.” 
He says: “ I wonder if some competitors who regularized 
the end-rhythms were misled by not appreciating the fact 
that the metre is already freer than any regular prosodic 
form in English (and breaks down very much as Schiller 
resolves it in ‘ Wallenstein’s Lager ’ : 


Das kommt nicht aufs Kerbholz. 
Gute Verrichtung, meine Herrn ! 
Der Wehrstand soll leben ! 

Der Nahrstand soll geben ! 

Die Armee soll florieren ! 

Und der Friedlander soll sie regieren | 


—and then straight into the soldiers’ song).” 

Thank you, “ M. R.” A valuable reminder. 

A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from “ Dans le Passé 
Mort,” by Pierre Loti (Paris, Calmann Lévy). 


Mais, pour moi, l'âme et l'épouvante du lieu, c'est, dans la 
chambre de madame Loetitia, un pale portrait d’elle-meme, 
placé à contre-jour, que je n’avais pas remarqué d’abord et qui, 
a l'instant du départ, m’arréte pour m’effrayer au passage. 
Dans un ovale dédoré, sous une vitre moisie, un pastel incolore, 
une téte bléme sur fond noir. Elle lui ressemble a lui; elle a les 
mêmes yeux impératifs et les mêmes cheveux plats en mèches 
collées; son expression, d’une intensité surprenante, a je ne 
sais quoi de triste, de hagard, de suppliant ; elle parait comme 
en proie a l’angoisse de ne plus être. . . . La figure, on ne com- 
prend pas pourquoi, n’est pas restée au milieu du cadre,—et l’on 
dirait d'une morte, effarée de se trouver dans la nuit, qui aurait 
mis furtivement la tête au trou obscur de cet ovale pour essayer 
de regarder, à travers la brume du verre terni, ce que font les 
vivants—et ce qu’est devenue la gloire de son fils. . . . Pauvre 
femme! a coté de son portrait, sur la commode de sa vieille 
chambre mangée aux vers, il y a sous globe, une “crèche de 
Bethléem ” à personnages en ivoire, qui semble un jouet d'enfant ; 
c'est son fils, paraît-il, qui lui avait rapporté ce cadeau d’un 
de ses voyages. ... Ce serait si curieux a connaitre, leur 


Ich geb’ es gern. 


maniére d'être ensemble, le degré de tendresse qu'ils pouvaient 
avoir l'un pour l'autre, lui affolé de gloire, elle toujours inquiète, 
sévère, attristée, clairvoyante. ... 

Pauvre femme! Elle est bien dans la nuit, en effet, et le grand 
éclat mourant de l'empereur suffit à peine à maintenir son nom 
dans quelques mémoires humaines. Ainsi, cet homme a eu beau 
s’immortaliser autant que les vieux héros légendaires, en moins 
d’un siècle sa mère est oubliée ; pour la sauver du néant, il reste 
à peine deux ou trois portraits à l'abandon, comme celui-ci qui 
déjà s'efface. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by att 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month’s competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 605, must reach 
the office by the first post on September 1, 1931, addressed 
“ PrIzE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes—a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 1s. and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and ros. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
school, the selection at this stage being made by the form- 
masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of the school as being 
the bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. “ Fine 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, senti- 
ment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct ment. 

Essays for this competition are due on October 6, 1931. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written: 


1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate, 
and that the age stated is correct. 

On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“ The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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The“TEACHING OF ENGLISH’ 


\ SERIES 


s‘ School books that are also the nucleus of a library.”—The Daily Telegraph 


JUNIOR LITERATURE VOLUMES 
SCARLET CLOTH, GILT 


ls. 3d. 


The 42 Junior Literature Volumes supply a choice of material of the highest value, 
providing as they do preparatory reading matter, at once instructive and interesting, 


CLASSICAL TALES, &c. 


The First Stories 

The Heroes 

Tanglewood Tales 

A Wonder Book 

Five Lives from Plutarch 
Stories from William Morris 


) for pupils between the ages of 9 and 12 
) DRAMA 
Six Modern Plays 
} Plays from Literature 
Pattern Plays 
) Dramatic Readings from Dickens 
We Read Them Aloud 
) The Approach to Shakespeare 


) POETRY 
Scott’s Narrative Poetry 


) Pattern Poetry, Part I 
Pattern Poetry, Part Ia 
) The Approach to Spenser 


The Approach to Chaucer 
The Approach to Tennyson 


ENGLISH CLASSICS 
David Copperfield’s Boyhood 
Scenes from “ Quentin Durward ”’ 
Boys and Girls of Fiction (First Series) 
Boys and Girls of Fiction (Second 

Series) 

Crusoe and Gulliver 
Alice in Wonderland 


MODERN PROSE 


Prester John 

Sir Walter Raleigh 

A Book of Escapes and Hurried 
Journeys 


NATURE STORIES 


The Queen Bee, &c. 

Fabre’s “ Book of Insects ” 

Wild Life Studies 

Birds and Beasts in English Literature 


FOLK TALES AND OTHER STORIES 


Fifteen Norse Tales 

Three Northern Romances 

Folk Tales of the Nations 

Andersen and Grimm , 

Myths and Legends of Many Lands 
Part I 

Myths and Legends of Many Lands, 
Part II 

Tales from “ The Arabian Nights ”’ 

Told in Sherwood 

Heidi 


PROSE ANTHOLOGIES 


Pattern Prose, Part I 
Pattern Prose, Part II 


The “ Teaching of Engish” Series now contains 165 VOLUMES. A newly prepared 48-page prospectus 
may be had from Dept. SE/15, Parkside, Edinburgh 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 


LONDON and EDINBURGH 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION’S CENTENARY MEETING: SECTION L, 
EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE.—An interesting programme of con- 
siderable diversity has been arranged for the Centenary Meetings 
in London for the last week in September. Sir Charles Grant 
Robertson, C.V.O., has chosen for his presidential address a 
subject in full accord with the special nature of the meetings, 
namely ‘‘ Educational Development, 1831 and 1931; A 
Centenary Retrospect and a Forecast.” The address is to be 
delivered in the Great Hall of the University on the morning of 
September 24. A large audience is expected. Dr. E. Deller will 
follow with a paper on ‘“‘ London as a Pioneer in University 
Education,” and in the discussion afterwards Sir Frank Heath, 
G.B.E., K.C.B., Sir Robert Blair, Sir Philip Hartog, Sir Wm. 
Beveridge, K.C.B., Sir John Gilbert, K.B.E., and the Rev. Scott 
Lidgett will take part. On the second morning, two subjects, 
imperial in nature, will be considered : “ The Establishment of a 
Central Institute for Imperial Education ” and “ The Education 
of Backward Peoples.” Lord Eustace Percy, P.C., M.P., 
Prof. F. Clarke, and Mr. F. H. C. Butler will give papers on the 
former, and Sir Michael Sadler, K.C.S.I., C.B., Dr. Maxwell 
Garnet, C.B.E., Sir Percy Nunn, and Major A. G. Church, D.S.O., 
M.C., M.P., will speak in the discussion. Papers on the latter 
subject will be read by Mr. S. Rivers Smith, C.B.E., Major H. A. 
Harman, D.S.O., and Dr. A. R. Paterson, and in the discussion 
the Hon. Hugh A. Wyndham, Lord Raglan, Mr. A. Victor 
Murray, Mr. C. W. Hobley, and Miss M. F. Perham will speak. 
The next session is to be devoted largely to problems connected 
with school clinics and child guidance. Three papers are to be 
given: Dr. G. A. Auden will deal with ‘‘ The Maladjusted 
Child,” Dr. Wm. Moodie will follow with ‘‘ Environmental 
Factors in Maladjustment,’’ and Dr. A. Macrae will give the 
third paper on “ Psychological Examination as an Aid to 
Vocational Adjustment.” Dr. C. W. Kimmins, Dr. Emanuel 
Miller, Dr. J. R. Rees, Dr. C. L. C. Burns, Dr. R. G. Gordon, 
and Mr. D. T. John will also give their views. The session will 
close with a paper and discussion on “ Eugenics in Education.” 
Prof.” R.” Ruggles Gates, F.R.S., will give the paper and 


Prof. Julian S. Huxley, Prof. E. W. MacBride, and Sir Arthur 
Thomson will take part in the discussion. At the final session, 
‘“ School Broadcasting ” will be dealt with by Mr. Frank Roscoe 
and Lord Eustace Percy, P.C., M.P. There will be an appropriate 
demonstration and Sir Walford Davies will open the discussion 
and Miss Mary Somerville will answer questions. A paper on 
“ Adult Education Broadcasting,” by Prof. Winifred Cullis, 
G.B.E., will follow, and Mr. C. A. Siepman will take part in the 
discussion and questioning. In addition, the reports of three 
special Committees will be presented. Sir Percy Nunn and 
Mr. G. W. Olive will report on ‘‘ General Science in Schools with 
special reference to Biology ” ; Sir John Russell and Mr. C. E. 
Browne will present a report on ‘‘ Education for Life Overseas,” 
and Sir Richard Gregory and Mr. J. L. Holland will deal with 
the report of the Committee on “ Educational and Documentary 
Films.”’ 
a * * 


PRIMITIVE RAFTS AND CaNnors.—A special exhibition will be 
on view at the Science Museum, South Kensington, S.W. 7, until 
September. It is designed to show the successive developments 
by which these primitive craft have given rise to the built boats 
of modern Europe. This process will be illustrated by means of 
about forty models and also by sixty illuminated photo-trans- 
parencies, showing native canoes in actual use. Items of special 
interest will include a comparison between the method used by 
the ancient Egyptians in boat-building and that still employed 
in the almost exactly similar boats of the Ganges ; also a sug- 
gestion as to the origin of the Chinese sampan as a development 
from the catamaran of the Madras coast. Models have been made 
to illustrate the ways in which the ancient Babylonians, like their 
modern descendants, used oxhide as a means of transport on the 
Tigris, while a contemporary model of the double-hulled boat 
built by Sir William Petty in 1663, which has been lent by the 
Royal Society, will also be shown. The exhibits will be placed 
in the Entrance Hall of the Museum, in Exhibition Road, South 
Kensington. 
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DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


USE the unequalled 


a- ack 
SRC TEs 
rs 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 


It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene’’ ALLAYS the DUST and 
DIRT up to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of 
any kind), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 
Coetly, injurious scrubbing and disinfectants, &c., dispensed with. Dry Sweeping alone required. 


“ Florigene”’ also aids the prevention of sore throats and diseases, and is strongly recommended by 
Medical and other Experts. 


These eanitary, scenomic, iabour-saving, &c., advantages are NOT attained by Sweeping-Pewders 
er any other method. 


TE “DUST-ALLAYER” co. 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


Established over 30 years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 
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REGD. 


EARLY in the SUMMER VACATION for best results. 


SOSOOOSOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOD 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. Vols. in stock 
on ai conceivable subject, inclu the largest stock 
of Educational Books in the British Isles. 
SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Sori a es on 


Mention requirements. 
FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 83. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 


Members receive free of charge Le Maftre Phonetique, the official orgen 
of the Association tor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine. Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. Jones, University College, London, W.C. 1.). 
New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
LP.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Mattre Phonétique (from 1889) on application 
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Health is an art 
—an art in which the everyday technique of sensible, 
balanced meals of vital old food, purifying drinks, 
rejuvenating movement and breath, swift water-friction-rub- 
down, &c., supports and enhances sensitivity to the minor 
and major beauties of existence and increases fitness for work, 
easy energy, and fragrance of personality and presence. 


“The Healthy Life” 


(Editor: EDGAR J. SAXON, F.R.S.A.) 
exists to teach this art. It is read with delight and keen interest 
by ever-widening circles of intelligent men and women. It 
possesses a literary and artistic quality all its own. 
Froe arte tien thes re matics copy eg cue patience 
e for a free presentation copy e ers, 
ce THE HEALTH CENTRE, E Wigmore Street, 
i London, W.1 
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UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


THE NEXT SESSION COMMENCES ON OCTOBER 5, 
1931 


ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH 
MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 


In the Medical School, courses of instruction are arranged 
to meet the requirements of other Universities and Licensing 
Bodies. 

In the Faculty of Law, complete courses of instruction are 
also provided for the Intermediate and Final and Honours 
Examinations of the Law Society, and for the Bar Examinations. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examination 
of other Universities, may, after one year’s study or research, 
take a Master’s degree. 

Separate Syllabuses are published as follows : 

. Faculty of Science. 

. Faculty of Arts. 

. Faculty of Medicine. 

. Faculty of Commerce. 

. Faculty of Law. 

. Department of Social Study. 

. Department of Education. 

. School of Malting and Brewing. 

. Pamphlet re Careers for University Graduates. 
10. Pamphlet : ‘‘ The Law Student and the University,” 

and will be sent upon application to the REGISTRAR. 
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By direction of the Governors of The Saunders Educational Foundation. 


The Grammar School, Uckfield 


ST. JOHN SMITH & SON 
Have received instructions to Sell by Auction upon the 
premises, as above, on Thursday, August 6, 1931, 
commencing at twelve o'clock noon, the whole of the 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND EFFECTS 


Auctioneers’ Offices: Uckfield and Seaford, Sussex. 
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PATON’S 


LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 


The Thirty-fourth Annual Edition will be published 
this month and will, as usual, extend to over 1,000 
pages. It will contain particulars of Preparatory, 
Private, and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, 
Tutors, Colleges for Domestic Science, Physical 
Training, Secretarial Training, &c., in the British 
Isles and on the Continent. Useful Articles on the 
Army, Navy, Civil Service, Merchant Navy, &c., 
are also included for the guidance of intending 
candidates. 


SCHOOLS RECOMMENDED 


Prospectuses are filed and forwarded, free of charge, 
to Parents stating full details of their requirements. 


ADVERTISING 


Scholarship Announcements and similar Notices are 
received for the Educational columns of all Papers. 
Advice as to the most suitable media given. 
Instructions carried out promptly and accurately. 


PRINTING 


The production of School Prospectuses, including 
Photographing and making Blocks, is undertaken. 
Specimens, with estimate of cost, gladly sent. 


J. & J. PATON 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone: MANSION HOUSE 5053 
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The Ideal Adhesive 


KEEP IT ON YOUR DESK! 


GRIP-FIX 


will give satisfaction that remains 
in the memory. Makes school work 
a delightful hobby ; has a hundred 
uses in the home; is indispensable 
in the office; is a saver of time, 
labour, and money in the factory. 


Packed in a dainty alumi- 
nium pot with brush inside 
—always clean to handle. 


9d. 1/- 1/6 
Sold by all Stationers and 
Photographic Dealers. 
oo 
Manufacturers : 


V. K. ROTARY CO. LTD., Grove Park, London, 


THE ROYAL DRAWING SOCIETY 


R. ABLETT’S Teacher-Artist Lectures and 
Examinations, September 7-12, 1931. Studios for 

Drawing, Painting, and Teaching reopen September 28, 

1931.—Particulars, 18 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. I. 


4 


Wanted. “The Journal of Educaticn” for 1920 
and 1923, single parts or bound volumes. 

Wanted. N.U.T. Codes. 1893-1899, 1905, 1906, 
1910, 1911. 

For Sale. Many “Out of print” numbers of 

“The School World” and other educational papers. 


Mr. JOHN DAVIS, 13 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 


DALCROZE CERTIFICATES FOR TEACHERS 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


MONSIEUR JAQUES-DALCROZE has given authority for an ELEMENTARY 

CERTIFICATE following a SPECIAL, COURSE and QUALIFYING EXAMINA- 

TION under conditions laid down by THE LONDON SCHOOL, OF DALCROZE 
EURHYTHMICS. 

CANDIDATES must be Certificated Teachers in Elementary Schools. 


STAFF: ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 
ETHEL DRIVER, L.R.A.M. 
NATHALIE TINGEY. 
CECILIA JOHN, L.A.B. 
OLGA RONCORONI, L.R.A.M. 
MARY B ; 
SHEILA MACINTOSH, L.R.A.M. 
Mrs. CONSTANCE WILLOUGHBY. 
NITA HENSON. 

SECRETARY : ALICE WEBER. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page £8 10 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
One Column [$ page] 4 10 0 One-eighth Page 1 50 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


ScHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 

If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that ‘* Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed, ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGaTE Broapway, E.C. 4. 


Congress of Universities 


The Fourth Quinquennial Congress of the Universities 
of the Empire, a large and representative gathering, 
was welcomed in the Guildhall of London by the Prince 
of Wales. His Royal Highness, who is Chancellor of the 
University of Wales and of the University of Cape Town, 
and graduate of many universities at home and abroad, 
avoided the embarrassing question of choosing academic 
costume appropriate for the occasion. His mufti con- 
trasted with the vivid and varied colours of the academic 
robes and of the rich windows and banners in that 
ancient hall, “the very centre of our Empire,” a 
perfect setting for an impressive ceremony. But great 
and comprehensive as are the traditions of the City of 
London, those relating to education are not among its 
most influential. Almost adjoining the Guildhall stands 
Gresham College, a monument of the ‘ dead hand,” 
whose founder, Sir Thomas Gresham, threatened curses 
in his will on any one attempting to thwart his wishes. 
Therefore its organization, its scope, the subjects of its 
courses of lectures have remained unaltered for more than 
three centuries! What a contrast to the financial and 
commercial history of the City of London—no “ dead 
hand ” has been allowed to hold that in its bony grip. 
Nor has the Empire followed this example in the matter 
of university education. 

The Prince was able, in a brief retrospect of a century, 
to show the prodigious growth of university education 
within the Empire. A hundred years ago there were but 
eight universities in the whole of the British Empire. 
In 1912, when the first of these congresses was held— 
excluding the less official congress of 1903, of which 
Sir Gilbert Parker has recalled in a letter to The Times— 
that number had risen to fifty-three. ‘‘ To-day,” the 
Prince said, “ I am proud to say that delegates are 
present from seventy universities, an increase that is 
all the more amazing when we consider the tremendous 
difficulties which we have been called upon to face in the 
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last nineteen years.” Those difficulties have, alas! both 
decreased the supply and increased the demand for men 
and women educated in our universities. If there were 
ever any “ concrete ties ” binding our Empire together, 
these, as the Prince said, are giving place to other and 
better ties, less formal, less tangible, ties which, “ though 
light as air, are as strong as links of iron.” Newton takes 
rank with Shakespeare as a common heritage. Our 
universities should provide, as President Eliot has 
well said, a unifving social influence; they should be 
schools of public spirit, of good manners, of independent 
thinking, outposts against materialism and luxury, 
patriotic in the best sense. Ancient or modern, diverse 
in organization, dispirate in size, acknowledging different 
specialisms, confessing different religions, the universities 
of the Empire should collaborate in studying their 
common problems and should cultivate a sane patriotism 
without abrogating their traditional international sym- 
pathies and ideals. 

What are those problems? A glance through the 
programme of the business meetings of the Congress held 
in Edinburgh—home of the first civic university estab- 
lished in the Empire—shows that some are of a domestic 
character, such as the standard and conditions of candi- 
dature for the Ph.D. degree, a bone of contention since 
the degree was created in British universities in the 
early years after the War, in response to an insistent 
demand from the Dominions. Another subject which 
may be regarded as caviare to the public is the question of 
providing for post-graduate study in medicine, at long 
last to be seriously tackled in London by the establish- 
ment of a post-graduate hospital in Hammersmith, with 
the help of a grant of £250,000 from the Ministry of 
Health. Medicine is setting an example which other 
professions, including teaching, will undoubtedly follow. 
The picture of the teacher going back to school, hitherto 
a subject for farce, may soon become a stern reality. 


One of the subjects of great interest to teachers dis- 
cussed at the Congress was “ the provision of schemes 
of study leading to general honours degrees.” Much 
has been said at educational conferences, occasionally 
in somewhat heated language, on the influence of the 
universities on secondary schools. Is not the converse 
influence equally important? When the Burnham 
award gave substantially higher salaries to secondary 
school teachers with ‘‘ good Honours degrees,” a per- 
vasive, though perhaps unconscious, influence was being 
exercised on the organization of university studies. 
Prof. W. E. Collinson, of Liverpool, who opened the 
discussion of this subject at the Congress, said that, 
largely owing to the preference accorded by the Burnham 
scale, university ‘‘ Honours’”’ schools, primarily in- 
tended for a small number of picked specialists required 
for the replenishment of University staffs and research 
institutes, are besieged by an ever-growing body of 
students bent on avoiding the supposed inferiority of the 
“ ordinary ° degree. He pointed out that in France 
the teachers’ initial examination (license d'enseignement) 
requires four subjects in arts and three in science, while 
the German Staatsexamen comprises a group of several 
subjects taken during a period of study extending over 
four years. The question appears to be largely one of 
nomenclature, and attempts are being made to award 
honours on the general or “ pass ” course, the words 
‘ general ” and “ special ’’ being substituted for “ pass ”’ 
and “‘ honours ” in relation to courses. May success 
attend these efforts, for teachers who bear the heat 
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and burden of the day in our schools should be 
catholic in their knowledge and sympathies, not narrow 
specialists, lacking lustre in their eyes and marrow in 
their bones. 

Words! Words! Words! Like Hamlet, our univer- 
sities are becoming entangled in words. ““ Matriculation” 
is another dire example, a word which has caused much 
trouble in educational politics. Prof. F. E. Sandbach, 
of Birmingham, discussing at the Congress “ the con- 
ditions of admission to universities and their effects,” 
stated an obvious truth when he said that no permanent 
solution of the entrance requirements problem is likely 
until there is clear recognition of the respective functions 
of schools and universities, and the kinds of intellectual 
training especially appropriate to each. But is it either 
desirable or practicable to define precise frontiers 
between school and university ? The development of 
post-matriculation work in secondary schools has made 
the term ‘ matriculation’? a misnomer. While the 
universities raise no objection to students remaining at 
school two or more years after so-called ‘‘ Matriculation,” 
they have been slow in adapting themselves to the new 
conditions. Reform, said Prof. Sandbach, is urgently 
needed ; and he endorsed the suggestion of an examina- 
tion at the age of 17, or over, based on a modification of 
the present Higher School Certificate, and including as 
its one obligatory element a test in the use of English. 
To this examination test should be added evidence of 
satisfactory education. Would such an arrangement 
meet the acknowledged need of making it possible for 
the schools to combine preparation for the university 
with the provision of a suitable education for that great 
majority of their pupils who have no intention of 
proceeding to a university ? 

A few words of thanks are due to the Universities 
Bureau of the British Empire, as organizers of the 
Congress, for their admirable arrangements, educational 
and social. The full programme presented to the dele- 
gates included many visits to educational institutions in 
London and Edinburgh. Sir Frank Heath, the Honorary 
Director, and Mr. W. B. Brander, the Secretary, are 
infusing new life into the organization. A new con- 
stitution was adopted at the business meeting at Edin- 
burgh. Another most useful development this year has 
been the payment of grants to enable overseas delegates 
to attend the Congress, made possible by the generosity 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, for which the 
Prince of Wales expressed deep appreciation. American 
money generously given to bring the children of the 
Empire to the maternal breast. “Thus the whirligig of 
Time brings in his revenges.”’ 


New PLAYING FIELD FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOoLs.—Streatham 
Vale Playing Field, Woodmansterne Road, S.W. 16, was opened 
by the Chairman of the London County Council Education 
Committee, Sir John Gilbert, on Friday, July 17. This is the 
first playing field acquired by the London County Council for 
elementary school children, and it marks a development of the 
facilities provided for organized games for London children. 
Classes from twenty schools in congested parts of Lambeth and 
Southwark will be taken free of charge by their teachers each 
morning by tram to the field, and will be brought back each 
evening before the rush hours. Four class-rooms have been 
erected on one corner of the field, so that, in turn, three classes 
may have ordinary school lessons, while the fourth plays o 
ized games for one hour. The field will be open on each schoo 
day, and each week eight hundred children from the four top 
classes of the contributory schools will be taken to it for one 
day as part of their ordinary school routine. 
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Occasional Notes 


UTWARDLY, no move has been made towards the 
removal of the deadlock between authorities and 
teachers on the salaries question. It is reported that the 
Authorities’ Panel has been meeting 
and that the teachers have been in 
in consultation, but the Burnham 
Committee has not met, and no steps, so far as we are 
aware, have been taken to call it together. This is not 


Still Silence: 


` a healthy state of affairs, and we think it ought to be 


brought to an end speedily. If nothing is done, the only 
possible inference is that the local authorities intend to 
prepare new scales and to apply them without any 
consultation with the teachers. Such a procedure would 


' undoubtedly lead to strenuous resistance, and the good 
~ feeling which has existed for so long would be swept 


away. 


It is indeed doubtful whether the authorities 


_ would in the long run be able to impose their own terms, 


and even if they did they would gain only a barren 


‘. victory. No body of public servants can be ridden over 


= rough shod without the most serious ultimate conse- 
: quences, and we hope that the local authorities will 


fd 


.. think more than once before they antagonize the pro- 
© fession further. 
. Tefusal to negotiate except on the basis of a reduction. 
- Itishigh time that the two sides got together and started 
- to discuss the position on terms of equality. 


Enough harm has been done by their 


M FANWHILE there appears to be a distinct 
expression of opinion in certain influential 


- quarters in support of the view that to cut salaries 


- 


generally is not wise. We do not, of 
course, ignore the other side, namely, 
that reduction of public expenditure 
which would involve salary cuts is 
necessary. But when we find the journal of a great bank 
dwelling on the folly of relying for revival of world 
business upon a downward adjustment of all prices to the 
level of those now obtaining for primary materials, and 
pointing out that such a process leads to the exhaustion 
of the powers of business undertakings and governments 
to bear outstanding obligations, the inference being that 
wage cutting and salary cutting serves no good purpose, 
we feel that the teachers have powerful support in a 
quarter possibly unexpected. Those who wish for a 
reduction are being boldly challenged to show that it 
would in any way help towards a revival of trade or 
help workers in distressed industries in the slightest 
degree. Moreover, it is being pointed out that to reduce 
the purchasing power of any body of workers tends 
dangerously to restrict home trade. All this is, of course, 
quite apart from the contention that it is unjust to single 
out any particular section of public servants forretributive 
treatment. These considerations must have due weight. 


The Unwisdom 
of Lowering 
Salaries : 


THE report of the Committee on Finance and Industry, 
known as the Macmillan Report, also contains, in 

an addendum, some very pertinent observations on the 
Fiia present situation. The exact words are 
Indications, 2S follows: “ We see no solution of the 
grave problem of social justice pre- 

sented by any proposal to reduce salaries and wages 
while leaving untouched those money-incomes which 
are protected by contract. Even if it were desirable to 
secure a large all-round reduction of salaries and wages, 
we foresee immense practical difficulties, perhaps in- 


superable difficulties, in the way ; while the social costs 
of an attempt which failed would be incalculable.” We 
might add that the proposal first made, we believe, by 
the Teachers’ World, that the present salary award 
should stand for another year in order that proper time 
may be available for a calm discussion of the whole 
question, has now been endorsed by the School Govern- 
ment Chronicle and Education Authorities Gazette, which 
remarks that the task of preparing salary scales by the 
date on which the Board requires them is a wellnigh 
hopeless one and that an amicable postponement of the 
discussion will be effected—probably a “carry on” 
arrangement made with the consent of the Treasury. 


HE debate on the Education Estimates was rather a 
humdrum affair. Mr. Lees-Smith pointed out that 
the first gap in the educational system was between the 
years of 1 and 5, for 20 per cent of 
birth those who came to the infant school 
at 5 were already suffering from physical 
defects. Hence more nursery schools were needcd, and 
more would be built. Proceeding, he referred to the 
development of a corporate spirit in the secondary 
schools and said that within twenty years these schools 
would have produced a new and remarkable national 
type—healthy, practical, self-reliant, responsible, and 
equipped for the tremendous problems of the next 
generation. It is possible to read into this a suggestion 
that the corporate spirit is only of recent development, 
a dictum with which there would be some disagreement. 
About ten per thousand of the general population were 
now in secondary schools, the proportion being four 
times as great as twenty-five years ago, but the President 
did not add that this number ought to be at least 
doubled. Lord Eustace Percy remarked that we should 
not run the risk of waking up and finding we had no 
educational ideals and standards—the outstanding fact 
was that in every country the best authorities said that 
education in its true sense had depreciated. If this is 
true, is it the result of the examination system ? 


Ve comment has been occasioned by the state- 

ment issued by the Board of Education after a 
deputation had been received from the East Ham 
Education Committee to ask per- 
mission to abolish fees in secondary 
schools. It was urged that the question 
of the payment of a fee was often a determining factor 
in many cases of parents desiring to send their children 
to secondary schools. About 66 per cent of the pupils 
received financial assistance. Mr. Holmes, the Principal 
Assistant Secretary of the Board, stated that the Board 
were in agreement with the Committee on many points, 
and that Sir Charles Trevelyan, during his first term of 
office, did encourage the abolition of fees, though there 
had been a change in 1928, when it was laid down that 
fees should be charged to those who could afford to pay. 
The Government did not intend to adopt as a policy 
the abolition of secondary school fees, as they believed 
the country could not afford it. No applications to 
cease charging fees could be considered. An Economy 
Committee had recently been set up to review expendi- 
ture, and it was possible that the present practice of the 
Board in regard to the percentage of free places allowed 
might be modified in the future. This pronouncement, 


Secondary School 
Fees. 
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which is, of course, contrary to hitherto declared Labour 
- policy, has come as a bombshell to many supporters of 
the Government and to the many educationists who desire 
free secondary education. It may be that these would 
put the raising of the school age as the first reform. But, 
even so, the hint about reducing free places is ominous. 
Is education going to suffer under a Labour Government ? 


DUCATIONISTS would do well to read an article 
on Voluntary Schools, contributed by Sir Amherst 
Selby-Bigge to the Nineteenth Century for July. 
Sir Amherst urges that some moditi- 
cation of the “ dual system ” is essen- 
tial and urgent both in the interests of 
the children and in the interests of economy. After “a 
distracting parliamentary interlude,” we are now back 
again at the practical business of reorganization, but, 
apart from grouping, the local authority has no power to 
require a particular voluntary school to part with its 
senior or junior children, and it has no power to require 
children attending a voluntary school to go to a council 
school. In considering the problem, it is of course 
necessary to indicate the course of events since 1870, 
and this has been done with due emphasis on the tre- 
mendous controversy raised by the Act of 1902, the 
abortive attempts of Mr. Birrell, Mr. McKenna, and 
Mr. Runciman to abolish the dual system and the new 
emphasis given by the Fisher Act of 1918 to the problem 
of advanced and practical instruction in elementary 
schools. The Scottish settlement is also referred to, but 
Sir Amherst thinks that it would be unlikely to find 
acceptance in England, for it would be very expensive 
and would moreover involve the establishment of new 
denominational schools. 


Voluntary 
Schools: 


HILE Sir Amherst desires a settlement, he does 
not minimize the difficulties, which have, of 
course, -been accentuated by the failure of the Govern- 
a ment to carry their Bill—“ a Govern- 
Difficulties, Ment which had been deterred by 
Catholic opposition from pursuing its 
proposals for the utilization of voluntary schools was 
defeated because it would not pledge itself to legislate 
on very much the same lines as it originally proposed.” 
At the back of the opposition to the proposals of the 
Government is the feeling that the voluntary schools, 
which got far more than they ought in 1902, are now 
going to get something more without surrendering 
anything of real value to them. This will give them the 
opportunity of digging themselves in more firmly. But 
there is a change of atmosphere both outside and inside 
the schools, and the Report of the Archbishop’s Com- 
mission on religious education of 1929 marks a notable 
advance. As an “old hand,” Sir Amherst says he has 
never known a time when there was a better chance or a 
greater occasion for settling the controversy. We hope 
he is right, and that the new powers which local 
authorities need before they can get on with the job will 
be conferred upon them in a broad-minded spirit. 


De L. P. JACKS, the retiring Principal of Manchester 
College, has been saying something about his 
experiences in the Observer. The principal change he 
has noticed in the last sixteen years 
is the increased proportion of under- 
graduates who have worked their way 
up from the secondary schools—he says that not more 


Changes at 
Oxford. 


than 40 per cent come from the public schools. He adds 
that this is only part of the process that is going on in 
the world at large—the process of making everything 
that is worth having accessible to everybody who has 
a fancy for it, with the result that many good things, 
when made accessible to everybody, are not worth having 
at all, or are less worth having than they were when only 
a few people could get them. His own sympathies are 
about equally divided between the reformers and the 
die-hards. On general grounds he approves the prnci- 
ple of sharing the good things of Oxford as widely as 
possible, but when the new elements become pre- 
dominant he feels that the Oxford they get possession 
of will not be the Oxford whose magic first attracted 
them. He quoted William James: ‘“‘ Let other places 
of learning go in for all the improvements! The word 
can afford to keep her one Oxford unreformed.” He 
does not consider that the youth of to-day is on the down 
grade. Youth has begun to see through emancipation 
and to discover that there is something in discipline, 
which should be spontaneous rather than enforced. 
The interview is one of the most interesting we have 
read about for some time. 


E referred last month to the useful work of the 

Birmingham Cinema Enquiry Committee, and we 
are interested to observe that the matter has now been 
taken up by Dr. Percy Dearmer in a 
sermon in Westminster Abbey. Re- 
ferring to the two types of film pre- 
duced, he said there was a struggle between Dr. Jekyl 
and Mr. Hyde. Public opinion would kill Mr. Hyde 
ultimately, but the matter could not be allowed to 
rest. The danger was greater to young people of about 
seventeen than to children. The time had come when a 
great and powerful voluntary society to watch the whole 
matter was needed. He was impressed by the good the 
cinemas were doing in keeping people from wandering 
aimlessly in the streets and from worse things, but we 
could all understand the temptation to make money by 
exploiting the weaker and more vicious elements 1m 
human nature and the inexperience of young people. 
Contesting the assertion that the people who are directing 
attention to whatever evils exist, ‘‘ reek with the odour 
of sanctity,” he said that if the charges were not true, the 
friends of good art and good cinemas wanted to hear 
them disproved. It was essential that public opinion 
should be roused ; otherwise, if a quarter of the things 
seriously alleged by expert observers were true, the 
whole world might be demoralized in the next genera- 
tion. We need scarcely remark that our full support 
will be given to any movement which seeks to guard 
young people from undesirable films, and we welcome 
efforts to arouse the public conscience in this matter. 


The Cinema 
Peril. 


| Bae time to time we have directed attention to the 

series of pamphlets published by the Ministry of 
Labour on professions and occupations, for the guidance 
of those concerned in advising pupils 
in secondary schools on the choice of 
a suitable career. The latest addition 
to the series is a pamphlet on “ Librarianship.” 4 
preliminary account is given of the origin and present 
organization of libraries. Then follow sections on the 
duties of librarians and their staffs, and training 
librarianship. Unfortunately, however, the further 
section on ‘“‘ prospects in the professions ” does not make 


Librarianship. 
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_ very cheerful reading. We are told that, although the 
- recognition of librarianship as a distinct profession 
requiring a definite training has accompanied the 
widening of opportunities, “ library appointments are 
- not numerous and diligent search is usually needed both 
for junior posts and also for positions of responsibility.” 
It also appears that the salary question is one that 
- distinctly needs attention. Libraries are an extremely 
important part of our educational system, taken in a 
large sense, and a trained librarian 1s a real educator. 
Our museums have been called the Cinderella of our 
social services. Thanks to Carnegie, our libraries can 
no longer be so described, so far at least as buildings and 
books are concerned. But the status of the trained or 
- experienced librarian, without whom the best of libraries 
. loses a great part of its value, is still very unsatisfactory. 


J3 a report presented to the London County Council, 
we find some interesting particulars of the work of 

the day continuation schools, of which there are eleven 
in various parts of London. During 

c Day the year 1929-30 approximately 3,000 

ontinuation b d . . 

Schools. oys and 5,000 girls were in attendance 
—a drop as compared with the previous 
year, attributable to the reduction in the numbers of 
post office messengers. The type of instruction in 
- greatest demand has been commercial in nature. This 
is regarded as due to trade conditions, which tend to 
promote the feeling that there is greater security of 
-tenure in commercial than in industrial occupations. 
There is a unique relationship between the City day 
continuation school and various Government depart- 
ments, for out of 1,601 employed students, 1,351 were 
from the Post Office, Somerset House, and the Office of 
the Public Trustee. As regards other districts we find 
that at the Greenwich and Woolwich School, for example, 
out of 998 students, 373 were employed at the Royal 
Ordnance Factory. Every effort is made to build up a 
corporate spirit in the schools by the formation of clubs 
and societies. Students take the examinations of the 
Royal Society of Arts and of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, and large numbers pass into the Post Office. 
The conclusion is that the staff may justly be proud of 
these achievements, which are the result of very hard 
work. The claim that these schools are meeting a 
conscious need with unquestionable efhciency appears 
to be justifiable. 


ASTIE controversy has developed as to the manage- 
ment of the Stranmillis Training College for National 
School Teachers in Northern Ireland. The College pro- 

vides the teachers for all schools not 


San Inis under Roman Catholic management. 
College. In response to demands from Church 


of Ireland, Presbyterian, and Methodist 
clergy for representation on the Committee of Manage- 
ment, the Minister was understood to have given a pledge 
that representation would be granted. He has found 
himself unable to keep his promise, because the present 
Committee of Management resigned rather than admit 
the principle of Church control, and, as Lord Charlemont 
says, it would be impossible to appoint in their place a 
new committee which would have personnel of equal 
standing. He contended, further, that in a State-owned 
institution the domination of ecclesiastics is not desirable, 
and pointed out that already the Protestant denomina- 
tions appointed chaplains and gave religious instruction. 
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He is prepared to set up an advisory committee of the 
three Churches to advise the Ministry on the religious 
instruction or spiritual welfare of the students. A Joint 
Committee of the Protestant Churches has been formed 
to secure control, or at least representation, but the 
Minister has received unexpected support from 
Dr. D’Arcy, the Primate of the Church of Ireland, who 
fears that the demands of the Protestant Churches may 
lead to a return to denominationalism, which he deplores. 
The teachers, according to their official organ, will resist 
to the last the attempt of the Protestant clergy to get 
control of Stranmillis. A speaker at the Methodist 
Conference suggests that the co-operation of the Churches 
with the Orange Lodges will compel the Government to 
yield. The situation is still critical, as it appears that 
the Government intends to stand by the principles of 
their Education Act of 1923. At a meeting on Monday, 
July 13, Lord Charlemont announced definitely his 
intention of retaining the administration of the College 
in the hands of the Ministry. 


A CASE of unusual interest is at present sub judice in 

the High Court at Dublin. The Governors of the 
Erasmus Smith Schools, which at present consist of the 
High School, Dublin, Drogheda Gram- 
mar School, and Galway Grammar 
School, are bringing an action against 
the Attorney-General of the Irish Free State claiming 
declarations that the objects of Erasmus Smith in 
founding these schools in 1627 was to propagate the 
Protestant Faith and to provide for the education of 
Protestants. It might well be asked why the plaintiffs 
are in Court at all, as they are at present administering 
their schools on this supposition. The reason is that, 
during the Revolution, the Tipperary Grammar School 
had to be closed, and the Governors introduced a Bill 
in the Dail with the object of obtaining some modi- 
fication of their powers. Then the whole issue was 
started as to whether this was a Protestant charity at 
all, and in order to prevent interference by legislation the 
Governors felt bound to attempt to have their position 
defined. The case has involved the examination, not 
not only of complicated records, but also of eminent 
historians. The daily proceedings are of great historical 
and legal interest, and, as the practical issue is also of 
much importance and the case is being conducted with 
ability and learning, they are being followed with close 
attention. 


Erasmus Smith 
Schools. 


1 discussing the true aim of the historian, Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc* discharges a scornful shaft at “ the dense 
phalanx of modern academic historians whose work is 
, as dry and as dissociated, as detailed 

The toss lan’s and as formless, as sawdust.” He 

: knows that the historian should not be 
an advocate, and that his paramount aim should be to 
tell a true story. But, far from thinking that impar- 
tiality implies the refusal to judge, the deliberate resolve 
to present the panorama of events without presuming 
to probe below the surface, he maintains that the true 
historian must always bea philosopher. To which it may 
be answered, perhaps, that, though history is always 
pronouncing judgments on men and movements, no 
final verdict is ever reached ; there is always a court of 


* “ Life and Letters,” edited by Desmond MacCarthy. May, 1981. 10 Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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appeal — the historians of the next generation. His- 
torians who refuse to declare judgment themselves may 
assist us to arrive at truth equally with those whose 
philosophy enables them to pronounce verdicts with 
confidence. Every genuine student of history is required 
to re-try historical characters at the bar of his own 
judgment ; he misses the most valuable part of his 
training if he accepts ready-made judgments from the 
books that he reads. 


Cee was one of the first subjects with which 
the Education Department of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation experimented. Talks by travellers 
at once became popular items in the 


inier school programme, ard these were 
Lessons. supplemented by lessens `of a more 


formal type given by geographers of 
high standing. It was soon apparent, however, that 
the traveller often failed to present his knowledge in a 
form suitable for children of varying ages while specialized 
courses of instruction did not always fit in with the 
school syllabus. These and other matters are dealt 
with in a pamphlet entitled “ The Evidence Regarding 
Broadcast Geography Lessons,” compiled by the Geo- 
graphy Committee of the Central Council, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Percy Nunn. In the third chapter 
of the pamphlet, the evidence is mainly concerned with 
the replies to a questionnaire circulated by the Gco- 
graphical Association. These replies have been closely 
analysed in order to show the response obtained from 
different types of schools. A great diversity of opinion 
is shown in these replies: some express views mutually 
antagonistic to each other, while others show a con- 
siderable amount of agreement. The replies also bring 
out the fact that, in the primary schools, the chief use 
of broadcasting geography appears to be the stimulation 
of interest, and in secondary schools the gaining of 
first-hand information. Although this report indicates 
clearly how great the difficulties are with regard to 
broadcast geography lessons, there is no doubt whatever 
that the results of the investigation of the Geography 
Committee will not only show how these diffculties 
may be surmounted, but at the same time will prove to 
be of inestimable value to those who, in the near future, 
will be arranging new schemes of geography lessons for 
broadcasting in schools. 


T is easier to visualize the difficulties encountered by 
the pioneers of the new world—were not these 
successfully reproduced by a cinema film ?—than the 
difficulties, spiritual and material, over- 
come by the pioneers of women’s 
education. The seed sown in Queen’s 
College, Harley Street, produced Miss Beale and 
Miss Buss, two outstanding names in the history of 
secondary education for girls. Cheltenham College has 
celebrated the centenary of Miss Beale’s birth, and the 
College is a worthy monument of her lifework. To bring 
together between two thousand and three thousand 
persons in Gloucester Cathedral for a service of praise 
and thanksgiving is eloquent tribute of her influence. 
Although humble-minded, Miss Higgins (Principal of 
Royal Holloway College, and a former member of the 
staff at Cheltenham) said, Miss Beale was frankly auto- 
cratic in the administration of her College, “ a magni- 
ficent leader, a source of inspiration, and a personal 
friend in need.” 


Dorothea 
eale. 


AS extension of Bedford College for Women in 
Regent’s Park, opened by the Queen, is to be 
named the Tuke Building after the former Principal, 
Miss M. J. Tuke. It provides a hall, 


Eade tee observatory, laboratories, and lectures 
Women. for the teaching of geography, psycho- 
logy, history, philosophy, and modem 

languages. Women’s education is indeed a triumphant 


cause. As Miss Jebb, the new Principal, said, women 
have now firmly established theit claim to a share in the 
intellectual heritage of the race. That 1,200 private 
donors should have contributed to the new extension of 
the College, in amounts of from £1 to £1,000, is evidence 
of public appreciation of its work. Miss Busk, the 
veteran educationist, who has been associated with the 
College for sixty-seven years, has given three pairs of 
entrance gates bearing the College arms. 
IR ARTHUR KEITH delivered a very striking 
Rectorial Address at the University of Aberdeen, 
taking as his subject, “ The Place of Prejudice in 
Modern Civilization.” He asked 
whether it would be a good thing for 
the ultimate health and happiness of 
mankind if reason were not only to overcome our pre- 
judices, but also to eliminate them altogether. He was 
convinced that those inborn likes and dislikes of ours 
must be given an assigned place. The cost of maim- 
taining our racialized world is a continuation of inter- 
tribal rivalries and eternal competition. Nature keeps 
her human orchard healthy by pruning, and war is her 
pruning-hook. Nature has demanded that a people who 
seek independence as well as peace can obtain thes 
privileges only in one way—by being prepared to sacritice 
their blood to secure them. The League of Nations move- 
ment seeks for the universal dominance of the altruistic 
side of our tribal nature, but self-determination encour- 
ages the power to hate as well as the power to love, and 
seeks to resuscitate the tribal heart with all its preju- 
dices—and this movement is now stirring the blood of 
peoples in every part of the world. The address has 
naturally been the subject of strong criticism, but perhaps 
sufficient stress has not been laid on Sir Arthur Keith's 
advice, which was to give our prejudices a place in ou! 
civilization, but to keep them under the control of reason. 
The English-speaking peoples were becoming more anu 
more the custodians of peace, and he was not afraid o! 
the future if its members realized the part which pre- 
judice plays in determining the fate of mankind. The 
national heart must never master the national head. 


Prejudices. 


TME Collège de France celebrated its fourth cen- 
tenary last month. Founded by Francis I, it was 
a living protest against the scholasticism of the medieval 
University of Paris. The College 's 
E now composed of forty-two professors. 
l whose lectures are open free to the 
public. The professors determine who shall be admitted 
to research work, no degree or certificate being required. 
Sir Thomas Barclay, in an article published in The 
Times, compares the College to our Royal Institution, 
a much younger institution with a distinguished record 
of scientific research, inaugurated by Davy and Faraday. 
Many scholars have been appointed professors of the 
Collège de France who are famous in the annals of litera- 
ture and science. Each professor delivers a minimum 0 
twenty lectures during the year from December to June. 
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BILL has been introduced in the House of Commons 

“to authorize education authorities to acquire 

land and buildings and to erect buildings in rural areas 

for the purpose of boarding, educating, 

ee and training children; and for pur- 

poses connected therewith.” What an 

excellent thing if our city children could spend a term 

or longer in the country, living close to nature, learning 

the ways of plants and animals, obtaining the fresh air, 

sunlight, and exercise denied to the town dweller. 

Why have our education authorities waited for so long 

before asking for permission to work this revolution ? 

The only safeguard we would suggest is to keep the plans 
on most simple and economical lines. 


A LAND tax returning to the community a proportion 

- of the increment value of land due to communal 
activities has obvious merits. Parliament has not 
succeeded hitherto in establishing such 
a tax, but it looks as though the present 
Government will accomplish the task. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Snowden) proposes 
to exempt charities from the scope of the new land tax, 
both in respect of the lands owned and occupied for the 
purposes of the charities and lands owned as an invest- 
ment. The term “charity ” in a legal sense includes 
the advancement of education. This decision will be a 
great relief, material and spiritual, especially to those 
public schools which, notwithstanding their name, do 
not accept public grants. The financial burdens of these 
schools are already serious. Many must be adversely 
affected by reduced incomes due to industrial depression. 


Land Tax. 


G it possible to establish for public schools an agency 

corresponding to the appointments boards at 
universities ? The attempt is to be made by the Public 
Schools Careers Association, of which 
Lieut.-General Sir William Furse is 
. president. At a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation held at Westminster School, several headmasters 
expressed their views and support. Mr. H. A. Roberts, 
the well-known Secretary of the Cambridge Board, 
stressed the importance of personal knowledge of the 
candidates, on which the success of the work at Cambridge 
Is based. At some schools such as Malvern College, 
a college appointments boards exists. Many head- 
masters who give ungrudging service in “ placing ” 
boys will no doubt welcome some outside assistance. 
Mr. Roxburgh, of Stowe School, playfully suggested that 
the Association might compile a black list and a “ rose- 
coloured ” list of employers. It was decided to invite 
public schools to affiliate with the Association. 


Careers for 
Boys. 


So his appointment to the post of Secretary to 
the Scottish Education Department, Mr. W. W. 
McKechnie has done much to help Scottish teachers to 

free themselves from the incubus of the 


oaan examination fetish. In the course of a 
Eo cminaten: recent address at Dumfries he took an 


opportunity to discuss the value of the 
Qualifying Examination, the arrangement devised by 
the Department, almost thirty years ago, to attest fitness 
for post-primary courses. We have been in the habit, 
he said, of asking children to do many things which they 
cannot do without considerable effort, and which, in 
many cases, are not worth doing at all, or not worth 
doing at the moment at which they are attempted. The 
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curriculum, in his opinion, could stand some vigorous 
pruning, especially in arithmetic, grammar, history, and 
geography. The tendency all along had been to stress 
the memory at the expense of the intelligence. It was 
in connexion with the Qualifying Examination that this 
tendency had been most marked. This examination has 
been responsible for many regrettable results. In order 
to bring pupils up to this artificial standard, they have 
been kept working at subjects distasteful and useless to 
them, and have thereby been hindered from entering on 
activities interesting and helpful. The mysteries of 
decimal fractions and the battles of the Civil War are 
very remote from the true interests of a considerable 
proportion of our schoolchildren. Examination at the 
age of II or I2 is premature and misleading. The true 
course at this age is obviously the “clean cut.” All chil- 
dren, at that time, should be promoted to a suitable 
post-primary course, so that their last years at school, 
instead of being darkened by meaningless drudgery 
designed to enable them to leap useless hurdles, should be 
rendered happy and fruitful, and full of purposeful eftort 
related to the natural gifts and tastes of the children. 


[FOR many years eminent adjudicators at the Welsh 
National Eisteddfod deplored the neglect of 
instrumental music in Wales. Any really big choral 
festival instrumentalists had to be . 
instrumental imported from England. Here and 
Music in Wales. there, attempts were made to encourage 
school orchestras and the teaching of 
the violin mainly in elementary schools in Wales, but 
these attempts always came to nothing because there 
was no organized system of after-care for these budding 
young instrumentalists. Some Nonconformist Churches, 
greatly daring, attempted to organize orchestras in 
addition to the usual organ accompaniment, but this 
was regarded as a long step from the Puritan tradition. 
The University College did something, in its Depart- 
ment of Music, to produce good instrumentalists, but 
the crop was too meagre to influence Welsh musical 
life very considerably. A very finite attempt was made 
at Aberystwyth, just after the War, to build up a strong 
instrumental section in the Music Department, but, as | 
it was directed almost entirely by French musicians, it 
proved too exotic for Wales at that time. Then came the ` 
National Council of Music, which, under the inspiration 
of its first Director, Sir Walford Davies, set up travelling 
orchestras and ultimately, in conjunction with the B.B.C., 
the National Orchestra of Wales. Though the work of 
this Orchestra has been of very high standard and much 
enjoved, the financial backing necessary to secure its 
continuance has not been forthcoming, and it has now 
been decided that the orchestra cannot continue. Wales 
is therefore to be deprived of a powerful inspiration 
towards the raising of the quality of its instrumental 
music up to the standard for which its choral music 
has so long been renowned. 


QOF late years there has been a very definite slump in 
the movement for the production of Welsh drama 
which began, rather more than twenty years ago, under 
the inspiration of Gruffrydd, Berry, 

Dramatic Art Francis, and D. T. Davis. The move- 

in Wales. ment had, in its early stages, to combat 

a great deal of traditional prejudice 

against the stage. The War broke down a great many 
prejudices in Wales, as elsewhere, but it also, most 
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unfortunately, appears to have halted this promising 
development of drama based on Welsh tradition, 
enshrining Welsh ideals and aspirations, and, in the main, 
dealing with the vital problems of Welsh democracy. 
The National Eisteddfod now provides a strong dramatic 
section, and permanent amateur dramatic companies 
have sprung up throughout Wales—attached, in many 
instances, to Nonconformist places of worship. But the 
first flight of inspiration seems to have departed from 
Wales and there are but few signs of a new and younger 
school worthy to follow the pioneers. Here and there 
‘little theatres ” are being set up—one such is now pro- 
posed for Cardiff. It may be that, through their media, an 
increasing proportion of the interest of that larger and 
larger literary public, which the university and secondary 
school are producing, will be attached to the drama and 
the stage and that, in time, an era of Welsh dramatic art 
will blossom ; but the pastures on which Welsh dramatic 
genius of the future can feed are restricted at present. 


HE title of this paragraph is not an exaggerated 
description of Coleg Harlech, which has so recently 
suffered a grievous blow in the death of its distinguished 
President, Sir Harry Reichel, some- 


The Coping ne Toe E 
Stone of Aduit time aoa A University ees 
Education. Bangor. The College has succeeded in 


enlisting in its Council of Management 
some of the most active and distinguished leaders of 
Welsh thought and hfe and, in each of the four years of 
its short life it has shown an expansion and an increasing 
diversity of activity and appeal which has probably 
astonished its founders. The increase in the number of 
its students—for full-time and summer courses—has 
” been such that the staff has been substantially increased 
by the addition of tutors well-versed in the problems of 
adult education in Wales. When it is remembered that 
the risks for any man leaving employment for a period 
of study are so very great where unemployment figures 
are so high, the strength of the appeal of this College 
to Welsh democracy will be realized. The College set 
itself deliberately against becoming another conduit to 
the University. That it is succeeding in this particular 
aspect of its purpose is clear from the statement of one 
of its old students that “ We leave here knowing that 
` few ready-made solutions are possible ; the most we can 
do is to grapple with them scientifically.” The variety 
of subjects included in the courses at the College, the 
distinction and variety of experience of its occasional 
lecturers, and the range of occupations of its students are, 
in themselves, a romance and an inspiration. They 
indicate clearly that sound leadership will not be wanting 
as Wales passes into a difficult stage in its history. 


So interesting papers were read at the Conference 

of the Institute of Public Administration at Oxford. 
Civil servants are recognizing, Sir Stanley Leathes said, 
that they must continue their studies 
if they wish to rise in the service, and 
new organizations are being formed for 
this purpose. Is it possible to develop a technique for 
the appraisement of merit and to base a system of 
promotion thereon ? One speaker expressed distrust of 
all attempts to assess personal qualities algebraically, 
because regard must always be had to the type of post 
for which they were selecting. That these questions 
should be discussed is evidence of a desire for efficiency 
in the public service. Any principles established ought 


Training of 
Public Officials. 


to be applied to recruitment, for which we rely mainly 
on an intellectual best. A great defect of our Civil 
Service could be removed by a stroke of the pen—the 
immobility due to superannuation regulations. It 
would be a great incentive to efficiency if civil servants 
were allowed to pass freely to other fields of activity. 


T question discussed in these columns some months 

ago, whether in the award of State scholarships 

attention should be given to the recruitment of specific 

professions such as medicine, was raised 

EN in the Estimates debate by Dr. Hastings, 

ps. 

who expressed regret that no main- 

tenance scholarships were awarded by which it would be 

possible for students to take degrees in medicine and 

dentistry. The lack of such scholarships tends to restrict 

these professions, for which a prolonged and expensive 

training is necessary, to a limited class. Mr. Morgan 

Jones, Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Educa- 

tion, replying to the debate, expressed the view that it 

would be a mistake to earmark State scholarships for 

students who were going to particular professions. We 

prefer Mr. Bałdwin’s view that scientific medicine is 
calling for the best talent in our schools. 


La spate of speech days has now subsided without 

leaving much flotsam and jetsam. But the 
retiring Headmaster of Rugby, Mr. W. W. Vaughan, 
speaking at Trent College, made an 
ofħcial swan song of an outspoken 
character. ‘‘ The intelligence of Eng- 
land,” he said, ‘* was at a. very low ebb, and it was 
essential that something should be done to raise it.” 
But is intelligence the right word ? Does the intelligence 
of a great nation ebb and flow? Are we not to-day 
garnering the fruit of spasmodic stupidity at home and 
abroad displayed ten or twenty years ago? It is easy 
to say that no political party has faced the situation, and 
that it would not be faced until the schools tackled the 
question more determinedly. The fact that no one is 
able to find a solution of our present difficulties may in 
itself be evidence of intelligence. 


Speech Days. 


HE DUCHESS OF YORK laid the foundation-stone 
of the new Medical School and Pathological 
Institute at St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington. 
Mr. Baldwin improved the occasion by 
Pearse an eloquent tribute to the pathological 
: work of Sir Almroth Wright, who, he 
said, was “in the true linea] and apostolic succession to 
Jenner.” May the new Institute be both a memorial 
to his great scientific work and a guarantee of its con- 
tinuance. The cost of the new School and Institute will 
exceed a quarter of a million, towards which many large 
gifts have been received. Mr. Baldwin invoked potential 
Almroth Wrights, saying—we think with truth—that 
our country has as much talent as any in the world. 
For that talent, due opportunities should be given by 
the endowment of research. 


The June issue of the Periodical, the organ of the OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY Press, includes as usual a list of recently published 
works, among which we notice Dr. Singer’s ‘‘ A Short History 
of Biology.” The editors of the ‘‘ Oxford English Dictionary 
have issued more than four pages of words for which further 
quotations are required. 
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Reviews 


THE LATEST AGE 


Contemporary Europe and Overseas, 1898-1920. By Prof. 
R. B. Mowat. Period IX. (8s. 6d. net. Rivingtons.) 

A History of Europe: from 1815 to 1923. By Sir J. A. R. 
MARRIOTT. (16s. net. Methuen.) 

One of the enduring results of the Great War is a wide- 
spread and insatiable desire on the part of the intelligent 
public to know as much as can be discovered of the course 
of events that culminated in the titanic conflict and that 
led to the subsequent remodelling of the world. It is 
now generally recognized that whatever other services 
the study of history may render, its prime function is to 
interpret the present. It illuminates the problems of 
the passing day by means of light derived from such records 
as survive concerning their antecedents in earlier times. . 

The two volumes before us are full of this political 
illumination. Written by two Oxford scholars of note, 
masters of their subject, and gifted with high powers of 
literary expression, they form important additions to 
our available textbooks of recent European history. 

Prof. Mowat’s Contemporary Europe is a supplementary 
volume to the well-known series entitled ‘‘ Periods of 
European History,” edited some quarter of a century ago 
by the late Mr. Arthur Hassall. This excellent series of 
eight volumes has well maintained its eminence as our 
chief stand-by for advanced students of the history of 
Europe from the fall of the Roman Empire onward. The 
eighth volume of the series, Prof. Alison Philipp’s Modern 
Europe stopped at the year 1899. For some time, there- 
fore, there has been an urgent need for a supplementary 
work dealing with the Great War and the consequent 
changes in the political grouping of the peoples. That 
work Prof. Mowat has now supplied. It is a good 
volume, full of accurate information lucidly imparted. 
The information, however, it must be confessed, is rather 
scrappy and unco-ordinated. Forty-three short chapters— 
the average length is exactly nine pages—on themes of 
bewildering variety, tend to obscure the unity that as a 
matter of fact characterized the movements of the world. 

Sir John Marriott’s book is the first of a new eight- 
volumed series on medieval and modern Europe planned 
by Messrs. Methuen & Co. It covers the period between the 
Treaty of Vienna (1815) and the Treaty of Lausanne (1925). 
Sir John is an expert on this period. Before the present 
work appeared, indeed, he had already written nine books 
and numerous articles on matters falling within its limits. 
Upon these books and articles he has drawn freely in 
constructing this latest of his manuals. Too freely in fact: 
the work would have gained in unity and freshness if it 
had been based on a complete re-examination of the whole 
of the source-material now available. All the same, it 
presents a useful if somewhat superficial survey of the 

century. 


THE JUNIOR SCHOOL COURSE 


Macmillan’s Teaching in Practice: an Encyclopaedia of 
Modern Methods of Teaching in the Primary School, 
Written by Recognized Authorities in Education. In 
6 volumes, with a Portfolio of 172 Class Pictures. 
Edited by E. J. S. Lay. (£6. Macmillan.) 

We have before us the first volume of this important 
undertaking, and the descriptive prospectus of the whole 
work. The two constitute something of a portent. They 
serve to indicate that the time has fully arrived when the 
comparatively ‘‘ neglected middle,” the children between 
the infant school and the adolescent stages, are to receive 
the attention that is their right. The recent Report on 
the Junior School has helped materially to bring about 
this change, and the willingness of a great publishing 
house to embark upon this enterprise is probably due 
in great part to the report, and to the reorganization of 


schools that is proceeding throughout the country. No 
better editor could have been chosen than Mr. Lay, whose 
school books have achieved a remarkable and a well- 
deserved degree of popularity. He has gathered round him 
an able group of contributors, and has secured the help 
of some eminent advisers, such as Sir Richard Gregory, 
Sir Walford Davies, and Prof. Hearnshaw. The first four 
volumes will deal with the four years of the course in 
history, English (literature, composition, poetry, &c.), 
needlework, nature study, geography, and handwork. 
The fifth volume will include music, drawing and handi- 
craft, arithmetic and easy geometry. The sixth and 
concluding volume will be an omnibus volume, and will 
comprise a complete course of lessons on health, lessons on 
notable persons and notable days, Friday afternoon stories, 
scholarship and examination papers, an article on intelli- 
gence tests, and a general knowledge course. We are, in 
fact, unable to think of any want of the junior school 
which Mr. Lay has left unprovided for. An outstanding 
feature of this encyclopaedia of modern methods is the 
illustrative material provided. Besides an abundance of 
illustrations in the text of each volume, the work is equipped 
with 172 class pictures, of which 112 appear with this first 
volume. A convenient frame is included for the exhibition 
of a picture in the school-room. School authorities should 
therefore understand that in providing this work for their 
teachers they are providing something far more than a 
book. The whole work constitutes a rich mine of material 
for the junior school, a mine from which any individual 
teacher can of course quarry as he chooses. The work will 
be of signal service to the progressive teacher, and it will 
help to clarify every one’s ideas as to what the junior 
school should be aiming to achieve. 


THE CUBISTS 

An Hour of Art. By W. Pac. (4s. 6d. net. Lippincott.) 

This book is one more attempt to show that the Cubists are 
in a direct line of descent from the old masters. One might 
as well try to show that the Bolshevists have a political 
affinity with the feudal system. The artists of to-day are 
said to be steadily and powerfully adding to our 
“ tradition ” by the “ creation of forms never seen before.” 
It is unquestionably true that the visible world never has 
“ tyrannized ’’ over the mind of the great artists. To 
Pheidias or Michelangelo nature was not a tyrant but a 
complement to themselves; a complement from which it 
was not desired to escape, and indeed from which no escape 
was possible. But now we are asked to believe that in the 
works of the artistic descendants of these men “‘ the subject 
is annihilated, the mind of the artist remains’’; and 
further, ‘‘ the result was release from the tyranny of the 
visible world.” So it has come to this, that the artists of 
to-day must make a vain attempt to sever their connexion 
with nature, the great source from which they derive, 
because that source is said to have exerted too much 
influence on the work of the incompetent, and on the 
counterfeits of the charlatan. . What a dilemma! The 
healthy man cannot be allowed good food because the 
invalid is unable to digest it. 

Again we read in this book that there never will come 
a time when every one will judge easily and rightly of such 
a complicated thing as art. True, but there never has been 
and never will be a time when great art fails to find a 
ready response in the minds of all normal people. It is a 
fallacy to suppose that because the masters made things 
look like nature, therefore what looks like nature is in the 
direct line of the masters; but it is a greater fallacy to 
suppose that what does not look like nature can be in the 
direct line of the masters. The painter and the sculptor 
have to do with the forms and colours of the visible world, 
which provide ample scope for the expression of any 
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emotion whatsoever. If the artist desires to escape from 
the “ tyrant nature,” then he should choose other media 
than painting or sculpture with which to reach his public. 

The fact 1s that Michelangelo and Rubens did reach their 
public, whereas the Cubists do not. Let any one who 
doubts this stand in the Sacristy of San Lorenzo in Florence, 
or in front of the Madonna and Child of Notre Dame at 
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Bruges, or Rubens’ masterpiece at Antwerp, and compare 
the rapt faces of the spectators with the vacuous, puzzled, 
and contemptuous expressions on the faces of visitors to 
the rooms devoted to ‘‘ modernist ” pictures in the European 
galleries. From the point of view of the experienced art- 
lover the book is well worth reading, despite the fact that 
we cannot agree with one of its main conclusions. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight: a Modern Version of the 
Fourteenth Century Alliterative Poem in the Original Metre. 
By S. O. ANDREW. School Edition. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

This is a lineal rendering of the poem described by the great 
French scholar, Gaston Paris, as “‘ the jewel of English medieval 
literature.” It reads easily ; obsolete words are glossed at the 
foot of each page; and there is a brief, but, for the ordinary 
reader, sufficient introductory, ‘‘ Note on the Metre.” 


Chaucer: The Leslie Stephen Lecture delivered at Cambridge, 
March 3, 1931. By JOHN MASEFIELD. (2s. net. Cambridge 
University Dress.) 

New light on Chaucer from antiquarian research we have had 
in abundance of late. The new light that Mr. Masefield sheds 
is of another sort, certainly not less welcome or less valuable. 
It comes from the insight into a poet’s mind which only a poet, 
and a poet with a natural affinity, possesses. 


Selections from the Prose Works of William Morris. Edited by 
A. H. R. BALL. (3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Mr. Ball has followed up his useful selections from Carlvle 
and Ruskin by a volume of selections from the writer who, 
beyond all others, carried on their tradition of the man of 
letters as prophet and reformer. Social conditions have changed 
so much since Morris wrote that it may not be easy to assess the 
present value of his gospel; but he has a permanent place in 
English literature by his prose as well as by his poetry. 
Macaulay's Essays on Lord Clive and Warren Hastings. Edited 

by J. Lorp. Selected Essays of Charles Lamb. Edited by 
R. W. Jepson. Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold. Edited 


by H. Atsop. Sidney: an Apology for Poetry ; Shelley: a 
Defence of Poetry. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Dr. H. A. NEEDHAM. Selections from the Poems of 


Browning. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Dr. 
H. A. NEEDHAM. Tennyson : Selected Idylls of the King. 
Edited by G. P. W. EARLE. Selections from the Poems of 
Coleridge. Edited by A. H. R. BALL. Selections from the 
Poetry of Byron. Edited by J. Buttocke. Milton's Minor 
Poems : On the Morning of Christ's Nativity, L'Allegro, Il 
Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas, Sonnets. Edited by W. J. 
HALuipay. (2s. 6d. each. Ginn.) 

A new school series under the general editorship of Mr. 
A. H. R. Ball, Vice-Principal of the Manchester Central High 
School. The volumes are daintily produced, in a pleasant 
flexible binding. The editing is competent, and sometimes—as 
with Mr. Ball's own selection from Coleridge, or Mr. Lord's 
“ Clive ” and “ Warren Hastings ’’—might be awarded higher 
praise. A curious slip in the Arnold volume (page 183) refers 
to Milton’s ‘‘ sonnet ’’ on Shakespeare; and Mr. Bullocke, in 
the interesting introduction to his Byron, might have spared 
us “a lot” and “ leave it at that.” 


The Eliza Books. By BARRY Pain. (7s. 6d. net. Werner Laurie.) 

This is the third of the Barry Pain omnibus books, the other 
two being “ Humorous Stories ’’ and “More Stories.” It con- 
tains the five Eliza books, “ Eliza” (which also appeared in 
the collection of “ Humorous Stories ’’), “ Eliza’s Husband,” 
“ Eliza Getting on,” “ Exit Eliza,” and “ Eliza’s Son.” It is a 
volume to keep by one’s side and dip into from time to time. 
It can be especially recommended as a tonic in moments of 
depression, for who can fail to be amused and cheered by those 
inimitable characters, Eliza and her husband ? 


The Legends of Flowers (Leggende de Flori). By Mrs. A. KENNEDY. 
Translated from the Italian of P. MANTEGAzzA. (8s. 6d. net. 
Werner Laurie.) 

Do you know the story of your favourite flower ? In this 
attractive volume we learn the histories of twenty-two of Flora’s 
fair daughters, and every tale is a gem of poetic description. 


We live again in the youth of mother earth, when gods from 
Olympus made love to golden-haired water nymphs and close 
communion existed throughout all nature. Full of enchanting 
faery lore and tender fancies, the book is a delightful intro- 
duction to the flower world, and its imaginative element wil 
especially appeal to children. 


New Everyday Classics. Primer. (2s. 6d. First Reader. (2s. 34: 
By Prof. Fannie W. Dunn, Prof. F. T. Baker and Pro. 


A. H. THORNDIKE. Second Reader. (2s. 4d.) By Prot. 
F. T. BAKER, Prof. A. H. THORNDIKE and MILDRED 
BATCHELDER. Third Reader. (2s. 6d.) Fourth Reader. 


(2s. 8d.) By Prof. F. T. BAKER and Prof. A. H. THORNDIKE. 
Revised by P. H. Heap. (Macmillan.) 

The editors of this series have been guided by the principie 
that there is a great body of fine literature available, familiar to 
all who use books, simple enough even for a child to understand 
and enjoy, and that, moreover, in these democratic days It 3s 
essential that all children should have a common stock of 
knowledge and a common set of ideals; yet, the field of choice 
being so wide, there is nothing dull or hackneyed in their selec- 
tion. It is, on the contrary, dictated by unerring taste in material 
and in illustrations, which latter should satisfy equally the 
child’s sense of beauty and of humour. Songs with tunes sive 
variety. ‘‘ Helps to Study ”’ in the form of brief notes or pointed 
questions, and short lists of words with definitions and a phonetic 
key to the pronunciation, add materially to the utility of thes 
Readers, excellent for their purpose of training children to admire 
and enjoy what is truly worth while. 


Literature Old and New: Prose Readers for Junior Schools. By 
KATE and E. J. S. Lay. (Book I, 1s. 9d. Book II, 2s. 
Macmillan.) 

A leading feature of these Readers, which include a good deal 
of modern writing, is the “ marked passages ” for intensive 
study, on which are based the more searching questions in the 
copious and varied, though quite easy exercises, which play 4 
large part in the two volumes. 


Twice Ten: Stories and Verses. By MARION Sr. J. WEBB. (55 
net. University of I.ondon Press.) 

This book contains a short memoir by her sister, Miss Almev 
St. John Adcock, of the author, who will, alas, never more delight 
young people with fresh poems and tales stamped so unmis: 
takably with her delicate fancy, her sly wit, and tender sym 
pathy. The black-and-white pictures form a happy accompant 
ment to these happy stories and verses, which were among her 
last writings. 


The Laurel and Gold Series. 1. An Eighteenth Century Mis- 
cellany. 2. A Nineteenih Century Miscellany. _ Arranged 
by A. E. M. Baytiss. 3. A Dickens Portrait Galin. 
Collected by J. R. CROSSLAND. 4. Stardust and Silver: 4 
Joy-Book of Juvenile Verse. Compiled by J. R. CROSSLAND. 
5. Treasure Island. By R. L. Stevenson. 6. dlees 
Adventures in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glas. 
By L. CARROLL. 7. Laurel and Gold: an Antholosy 
Poetry. Compiled by J. R. CrossLaND. (1s. each. Collins. 

The volumes in this series leave nothing to be desired 
appearance, type, and price. The collections of prose and vos 
have been compiled with judgment and an experienced apprecla 
tion of the taste of the young readers for whom they are intende 

They will be welcome additions to the library of the Junior and 

middle school. 


Exercises in Criticism. By D. SHILLAN. (2s. 6d. Bell.) | 
These are interesting exercises. It is, however, questionable 

whether it is desirable to include the notes in the same volume. 

Separation would increase the value of the books for class work. 
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Tales of Action. Second Series. Selected by V. H. CoLiins and 
H. A. TREBLE. (2s. Clarendon Press.) 

It is enough to say that these tales amply justify the title 
chosen for the collection. The reader is given full measure of 
escape, pursuit, and capture in a word of action in its most 
exciting and intriguing form. 


- (1) Dr. Thorndyke Investigates. By R. A. FREEMAN. 

(2) Modern Short Stories. By F. St. Mars, S. J. WEyYMAN, 
“O. Henry,” J. Bucuan, I. Hay, A. E. W. Mason. 

(3) Modern Short Plays. Second Series. By E. PHILLPOTTs, 
A. A. MILNE, Lord Dunsany, H. Outp, Dorotuy U. 
RATCLIFFE, B. GILBERT. 

(4) Selections from the Early Prose Works of H. G. Wells. (2s. 
each. University of London Press.) 

These four volumes are recent additions to the “ Treasuries 
of Modern Prose,” selected by H. A. Treble. Dr. Thorndyke is 
by now well known in detective fiction for his distinctive method 
- of solving mysteries by scientific analysis. The stories here 
assembled are characteristic of his skill, and form excellent 
. reading. In (2) the authors mentioned are each represented by 
one story in the following order: ‘‘ Watchers of the Mud,” 
“The Tennis Balls,” “ The Gift of the Magi,” “ The Adventure 
of the Spectacled Roadman,”’ “‘ Scally : the Story of a Perfect 
- Gentleman,” and “ The Ebony Box.” A small volume of this 
nature cannot be comprehensive in scope, but the six stories 
given certainly provide good value for the price. (3) This 
should be very useful to amateur dramatic groups. The plays 
contained in the book are ‘‘ The Purple Bedroom,” ‘‘ Wurzel- 
Flummery,”’ “ The Gods of the Mountain,” “ Joan the Maid.” 
=" Desormais ” and “ Eldorado.” (4) These selections from some 
of the earlier writings of Mr. Wells should form an excellent 
introduction to this author’s fascinating and imaginative work. 
The extracts are long enough to make interesting reading, and 
_ the book could be used as a supplementary class-room reader, 
— especially among pupils with a scientific turn of mind. 


Edited by J. Compton. Book I. 
Friendly Tales. (1s. 6d.) Book II. White Magic. (1s. 9d.) 
Book III. A Noble Company. (2s.) Book IV. Argosy. 
(2s. 3d.) Book V. Good Adventure. (2s. 6d. Ginn.) 


- These volumes of selections, graded for children of 7 and up- 
_ wards, are no mere supplementary readers to be read solely for 
. enjoyment, but the majority of the passages given require 
- intellectual effort on the part of the child, and aim definitely 
at helping him to form a literary standard for himself. For this 
reason there are added to what is acknowledged as standard 
literature, good examples of modern journalism and passages from 
living writers. Each selection is followed by a set of questions, 
friendly and conversational, rather than formal in tone. Solid 
and satisfying, without and within, this series is warmly to 
_ be recommended. 


- The Beacon Literary Readers. 


~ Stepping Stones to Writing. By Louis Jesse. Step IVa. Safety 
First Jingles. Step IVe. Health Jingles. (2s. 6d. per set. 
Carditf and Wrexham: Educational Publishing Co.) 

Everyday Words. By A. Wispom. Junior Series. Book IV. 
(Paper, 8d. Limp cloth, tod. University of London Press.) 

The Student’s Manual of Précis-Writing. By J. P. EARNSHAW. 
| Second Edition (Revised and Enlarged). (3s.6d. Effingham 

Wilson.) 

One Touch of Nature: a Literary Nature Study Reader for Boys 
and Giris. Arranged by Dr. F. W. TIcKNER. (2s. 6d. 
University of London Press.) 

| Three Centuries of English Essays : from Francis Bacon to Max 

Beerbohm. Edited by V. H. CoLiins. (2s. Oxford Uni- 

versity Press.) 

Ability Exercises in English: for Advanced Classes. By A.C.S. 
| ASHMORE and O. WARDMAN. (Manilla, 1s. 6d. Cloth, 
Is. gd. Russell.) 

Fifteen Norse Tales. By Sir G. DASENT. 
REYNOLDS. (1s. 3d. Nelson.) 


The “ Warp and Woof” of Modern English: a Series of Verbs 
with Idiomatic Phrases Self-Explained. By E. ScHAaP and 
A. Levy. (1s. 6d. Hachette.) 

_ English Grammar and Composition. By A. M. WEBB. Parts I 
and II. (2s. 3d. each. Bell.) 

Spelling and Punctuation, with Passages for Dictation. By 
H. SHoosmitH and T. W. H. Hunt. (1s. 6d. University 

_ Tutorial Press.) 

New Everyday Classics. By Prof. F. T. BAKER and Prof. A. H. 
THORNDIKE. Revised by P. H. Heap. (Fifth Reader, 
2s. 19d. Sixth Reader, 3s. Macmillan.) 


Selected by E. E. 


Macmillan’s Class Readers. Junior Reader. (1s.3d. Macmillan.) 

The Bell Rock Lighthouse. By R. L. STEPHENSON. Passages 
selected from ‘‘ An Account of the Bel! Rock Lighthouse,” 
and Edited by A. F. CoLitins. (3s. 6d. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 
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Play-Making and Plays : the Dramatic Impulse and its Educative 
Use in the Elementary and Secondary School. By J. MERRILL 
and Prof. MARTHA FLEMING. (12s. net. New York: Mac- 
millan.) 

A highly elaborate treatise on the use of the drama in school. 
The theoretical part tends to beat about the bush and labour 
the obvious unduly, but the practical part contains a great 
variety of useful material. Numerous illustrations give hints for 
effective staging. English teachers may find the descriptive 
bibliography useful also, though the literary judgments should 
be received with some caution. 


John Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
Davis. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

The prejudice against abridgments dies slowly, and some 
lovers of Milton may think it impiety to lay hands on “ Paradise 
Lost.” Others who love the poet no less truly will realize the 
advantage of a conspectus of the whole poem over the reading 
of an isolated book. Miss Davis’s selections are judiciously 
made, and her prose links keep very closely to Milton’s own 
words. 


Shelley : Poetry and Prose. With Essays by Browning, Bagehot, 
Swinburne, and Reminiscences by Others. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by A. M. D. HuGuezs. (3s. 6d. net. 
Clarendon Press.) 

This is an admirable volume both from the point of view of the 
student and from that of the general reader. The acceptance of 
Shelley’s pre-eminence as a poet is a commonplace nowadays. 
No one doubts that “‘ Every sight and sound from the vast earth 
and ambient air sent to his heart its choicest impulses.” At the 
same time it is illuminating to read the comments of his con- 
temporaries and to be reminded of the storms of controversy to 
which both his life and his works gave rise. The verse selections 
include many of the most famous lyrical poems while the prose 
include letters in addition to the essay on the “ Defence of 
Poetry.” 


Ballads and Ballad-Plays. Edited by J. HamppEen. With a 
Section on Miming by M. GERTRUDE PICKERSGILL, and 
Ballad-Mimes arranged by MARION WELHAM and Daisy 
Dyxes. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

This is a successor to two volumes of modern plays for little 
players and junior pupils. It may be commended to those who 
have found that dramatic presentation and rhythmic movement 
help in the appreciation of poetry. The ballad form in particular 
lends itself to such movement and presentation. 


The Theory of Drama. By Prof. A. Nicott. New Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. (8s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

A greatly enlarged and improved edition of the “ Introduction 
to Dramatic Theory,” published by Prof. Nicoll in 1923. The 
characteristics of tragedy, comedy, and tragi-comedy are 
discussed in a historical spirit, and a good bibliography encourages 
the student to carry his own investigations further. 


English Madrigal Verse, 1588-1632. Edited from the Original 
Song Books by E. H. FELLowrEs. Second Edition. (12s. 6d. 
net. India Paper Edition, 15s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Musicians know the value of the researches into Elizabethan 
song books which Dr. Fellowes has conducted for so many years, 
and the results embodied in the thirty-six volumes of the 

“ English Madrigal School,” and thirty-one volumes of the 

“ English School of Lutenist Song-Writers.”’ But is the average 

student of English literature fully aware of the increased wealth 

of Tudor lyric poetry which, thanks to Dr. Fellowes, Mr. Norman 

Ault, and others, is now delightfully accessible ? We welcome 

a new and revised edition of ‘‘ English Madrigal Verse,” first 

issued in 1920, and commend it heartily to the attention of 

school librarians. 


Nightlights. By Dorotuy U. RATCLIFFE. (6d. Russell.) 

Pattern Poetry. Part IV. Poems of Yesterday and To-day. 
Compiled by R. Wilson. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Six Modern Plays and Two Old Plays for Little Players. Edited 
by J. HAMPDEN. (1s. 3d. Nelson.) 

She Stoops to Conquer, or The Mistakes of a Night: a Comedy 
by Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by G. Boas. (1s. 3d. Arnold.) 

Shakespeare's Workmanship. By Sir A. QUILLER-CoucH. (5s. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 


Arranged and Edited by G. M. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


(1) Climatology. By A.A. MILLER. (12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
(2) Examples of Weather Maps, showing Tvpical Distributions 
of Pressure. (3d.net. Published by H.M. Stationery Office.) 
(1) This work on climatology is a valuable addition to this 
excellent series of advanced geographies. As the book is intended 
primarily for geographers, prominence is given to the human 
aspect and the practical application of the subject. With this 
object in view, the arrangement of the book is based on climatic 
types so as to emphasize the essential similarity of environment 
in regions similarly situated and climatically allied. To the 
university student, this volume will be of great use as it provides 
a systematic course of study in an important branch of any 
geography course. At the end of each chapter is a useful biblio- 
graphy so that the student may follow up the subject discussed 
in the text by reading additional works. (2) The six weather 
maps in this pamphlet show typical examples of barometric 
distributions, namely, a depression, anti-cyclone, secondary 
depression, V-shaped depression, wedge and col. In schools, 
where elementary meteorology is taught, this pamphlet might 
with advantage be supplied to individual pupils, so that these 
typical examples could be carefully studied in class as an intro- 
duction to the more difficult study of the daily weather reports. 
Copies of this useful publication, at a very low price, can be 
obtained from Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


Nelson's Geography Practice: a Graduated Course of Geography, 
combining the features of Textbooks, Map-books, and Exercise- 
books, for Individual Work. The British Isles (Junior). 
By G. S. Dickson. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

This book conforms to the other books in the series as regards 
well-written text, numerous exercises, and very satisfactory 
illustrations, some of which are coloured. 


Uncle Peter’s Travels. Book I. The Temperate Lands. By W. J. 
Roop and A. H. Roop. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

These travels in the temperate lands are intended to provide 
a series of reading lessons for junior forms in which the ages 
of the pupils range from 8 to 11. Typical scenes from the main 
climatic regions of the world are described: such as Holland, 
the land of canals; Canada, the wheatland; Japan, the land 
of the silkworm, &c. The chapters are written in the form of 


letters from a traveller to his nephew; they are illustrated with 
well-selected pictures. 


(1) A Revision Course in Geography. By T. PIckies. (zs. 6d, 
Dent.) 

(2) Geography Test Papers. 
tons.) 

(1) For pupils preparing for the various School Certificate 
Examinations, this geography will be particularly useful in 
the last year of the examination course of study. In 200 pages, 
the essential features of the continental regions are concisely 
dealt with so as to provide a systematic course of revision. 
(2) Many of the questions in this book are reprinted from the 
geography papers set at the various school examinations. 
The questions have been classified into sets of five for each test, 
an arrangement which makes the test papers useful for homework 
and for revision purposes. 

(1) Sane’s Pictorial Map of India. Prepared by C. K. Saxe. 
(12s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

(2) Philips’ Picture Map of North America. Designed by 
MARGARET W. SPILHAUS. (Mounted on cloth with wooden 
ledges, 6s.; mounted on cloth, and varnished, with rollers, 
7s. 6d. G. Philip & Son.) 

To young children, pictorial maps are always interesting, as 
the various scenes shown on them can be readily understool. 
(1) The map of India (sive 36 in. by 30 in.) shows the peninsula 
covered with small coloured pictures, each picture representing 
a well-known feature associated with a particular place, such 
as the Taj Maha] at Agra. (2) The map of North America is 
more elaborately designed ; within the outline ot the continent 
are coloured figures of men, animals, trees, &c. Round the edys 
of the map are a number of pictures representing scenes in the 
early history of North America. 


London for Everyman. By W. KENT. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Cold Lands : Experiences in the North Polar Region. By Capt. 
A. B. ARMITAGE. (8d. G. Philip & Son.) 

How and Why Stories. By G. Guest. Intermediate. Tk 
Workshop of the World. (6d.) Here and There Stories. By 
G. GuEst. Senior. World Travel by Land, Water, and Air 
(8d.) (Macmillan.) 


By E. I. DAUGHTRY. (1s. Riving- 


HISTORY | 
The Constitutional History of England to 1216. By Prof. W. A. | A History of Everyday Things in England done in Two Parts ù 


Morris. (12s. New York: Macmillan.) 

Prof. Morris, of California, one of the highest living authorities 
on early English constitutional history, has rendered good 
service to students by providing them with what is really a 
skilfully revised version of the first volume of Stubbs’s great 
“ Constitutional History of England.” It was an important and 
difficult task that urgently needed doing, and Dr. Morris has 
done it well. 


Sully, Colbert, and Turgot: a Chapter tn French Economic 
History. By Dr. ELEANOR C. LopGE. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
Dr. Eleanor Lodge’s able and interesting essay is really a 
sketch of the social and economic history of France during the 
two centuries 1589-1789. It concentrates attention, however, on 
the work of the three great ministers whose names appear on 
the title page. Dr. Lodge has read widely in French authorities, 
and she has herself done some research in French archives. 
Hence her volume, which is of commendable brevity, makes a 
distinct addition to our few readily-available sources of informa- 
tion for the period preceding the French Revolution. 


The Spirit of British Policy and the Myth of the Encirclement of 
Germany. By Prof. H. Kantorowicz. English Edition, 
Revised by the Author, and Translated by W. H. JOHNSTON. 
(25s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Dr. Kantorowicz, professor of law in the University of Kiel, 
has written an important and able book, well worth the excellent 
translation which Mr. W. H. Johnston has made. It is a work 
peculiarly gratifying to English readers, for it is a vindication 
of British pre-war policy, and a demonstration of the falsity of 
many German illusions. The spirit of British policy is described 
under the headings (1) Chivalry ; (2) Objectivity ; (3) Humani- 
tarianism, and (4) Irrationality—a term which to Prof. 
Kantorowicz is a term of commendation not condemnation. 


which this is the first, 1066-1499. Written and Illustrated 
by MARJoriE and C. H. B. QuENNELL. Second Edition, 
Sixth Impression, Revised and Enlarged. (8s. 6d. Batsford. 
Good wine needs no bush, and the time has come when the 
Quennell books are so well known and appreciated as to need 
no special recommendation from us. The first edition of this 
book, published in 1918, has been reprinted several times, and 
it is now our pleasure to call our readers’ attention to the second 
and enlarged edition. One indication of the change is that the 
number of illustrations has been increased from eighty-nine to 
136. The parts relating to castles and old houses have in par- 
ticular been extended, and an account of medieval pottery 's 
added. The book is specially intended for boys and girls, but we 
can certify from our own experience and from that of many 
friends that, like all the books by the same authors, it appeals 
just as much to “ children of a larger growth.” 


History : Junior Course. Book 1. Children of Athens, Londen, 
and Rome. By NorAH MACKENZIE. (18. 6d.) Book 2. From 
Romans to Normans. By ANNA F. Titterton. (15. %4.) 
Book 3. The Middle Ages. By Ersa Nunn. (2s.) Book 4 
A Century of Discovery. By Dr. CATHERINE B. FIRTH. 
(2s. 3d.) Teachers’ Book to Accompany Books I and a 
By Noran MACKENZIE, ANNA F. TITTERTON and CATHERINE 
B. FirtH. Teachers’ Book to Accompany Books 3 and + 
By Ersa Nunn and CATHERINE B. FIRTH. (28. 6d. each 
Ginn.) 

A complete and well-organized course of history lessons for 
juniors prepared under the direction of Miss C. B. Firth, formerly 
of Newnham College, and now historical tutor at the Furzedow? 
Training College. Four of the six volumes are readers for the 
children. The remaining two are supplementary teachers’ books 
full of additional information and valuable suggestions for the 
conduct of classes and the preparations of lessons. 
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Europe Since the Renaissance. By S. R. Brett. Part I. 1494- 
1789. Part II. 1789-1914. (5s. each. Murray.) 
A competent and well-arranged text-book of European history, 
_ specially designed to meet the requirements of candidates for 
` second school examinations. 


So Many Years Ago. (2s. 3d.) At Such and Such a Time. (2s. 6d.) 
| By H. T. Evans. (Cardiff and Wrexham: Educational 
Publishing Co.) 

The third and fourth volumes of the Educational Publishing 
Company’s “ Periodic History Series.” The little volumes, 
clearly written and well illustrated, are based on the scheme of 
study drawn up by the League of Nations Union. 


The Soctal and Political Ideas of some Representative Thinkers 
of the Revolutionary Era: a Series of Lectures delivered at 
King’s College, University of London, during the Session 
1929-1930. Edited by Prof. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. (7s. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) 

The series of King’s College lectures on social and political 
ideas is now well known, and it will be sufficient to indicate the 
contents of the latest volume, which opens with a lecture on 
the theorists of the American Revolution, and closes with one 
on German thinkers from the Enlightenment to the classical 
period of German philosophy. Prof. Holland Rose writes on 
the revolutionary era in France, and Prof. Laski is responsible 
for an illuminating study of the socialist tradition in the French 
Revolution. Five of the nine lectures are devoted to English 
thinkers, including Burke, Paine, Godwin, and Bentham. 


Eighteenth Century England: Being a Short History of English 
Politics and Society from the Revolution to Waterloo (1688- 
1815). By S. Maccosy. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Mr. Maccoby has produced a lucid, interesting, and excellently 
arranged textbook of English history, from the Revolution to 
Waterloo. It is intended for the higher forms of schools or the 
junior classes of universities, and it is admirably fitted to give 
prospective citizens an insight into the problems of the age that 
immediately preceded and prepared the way for the one in which 
they live. The book is finely printed and it is well equipped 
with maps. 


Class-Books of Ancient and Modern History : for Junior Schools. 
By E. J. S. Lay. BookI. Long, Long Ago. (10d.) Book IT. 
Abraham to Alexander the Great. (1s. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Lay’s class-books of English history have long enjoyed 
a wide popularity. This, no doubt, is due to the fact that Mr. Lay 
is an experienced headmaster who knows exactly how a sub- 
ject should be presented to the youthful mind, and a writer 
who has a genius for lucid and interesting statement. In the 
little volumes before us, Mr. Lay has turned his talents to the 
treatment of world-history in a manner suited to the dawning 
intelligence and awakening interest of the child. Book I deals 
mainly with the prehistoric ages of the men of the stone and 
bronze ages. Book II comes to the age of recorded history, and 
the method of treatment is quite properly biographical. Both 
the volumes are attractively illustrated. 


Everyday Things in Archaic Greece. By Marjorie and C. H. B. 


QUENNELL. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

Society at War, 1914--1916. By CAROLINE E. PLAYNE. (128. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Everyday Life in Old Scotland. By I. F. Grant. Part I: to 
1603. (2s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Indian Mutiny in Perspective. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. 
MacMunn. (15s. net. Bell.) 


The English Adventurers. (3s. 6d. net. 


Longmans.) 

England's Story. Part IV. The Nineteenth Century and After. 
By DorotHy M. STUART. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

A Short History of the Roman Empire : to the Death of Marcus 


By C. WILKINSON. 


Aurelius. By J. Werts and Dr. R. H. Barrow. (6s. 
Methuen.) 

Modern Civilization on Trial. By C. DELISLE BURNS. (los. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Problem of Decadence. By G. MILNER. (6s. net. Williams 


& Norgate.) 

Greece and the Greek Refugees. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

A Short History of the British Empire. 
(2s. 6d. Arnold.) 


By C. B. Eppy. (12s. 6d. net. 


By R. A. F. MEARS. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Renard et ses Confrères : Being Part One of “ Le Roman de 
Renard.” By L. Cuauveau. Edited by ISABELLE H. 
CLARKE. (18. 9d. Dent.) 

This will prove an attractive reader for junior forms, similar 
to “ Dr. Popotame,” already issued by the same editor. There 
are exercises at the end of each chapter and a vocabulary. 


French Grammar for Science Students. By P. Gray. (3s. 6d. 
net. Pitman.) 

The needs of science students have not been supplied too 
liberally in the past. Mr. Gray is the first, as far as we know, 
who has tried to write a French grammar from the point of 
view of the scientist who has no interest in the literary side of 
the language. All his exercises have to do with scientific phrase- 
ology, and at the end he gives passages for translation with model 


answers. 


Jean de la Brète. Aimer Quand Même : Roman Policier. Edited 
with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by Dr. C. F. ZEEK. 
(2s. 6d. net. Heath.) 

It was a good idea to edit this well-known detective story as 

a school text. It has an intriguing plot, and many readers will 

desire to finish it quickly to discover the dénouement. For middle 

forms it would serve excellently as a holiday task. Dr. Zeek 
has added some notes, exercises, and a vocabulary. The style 
of the author runs easily, as in her better-known book ‘‘ Mon 

Oncle et mon Curé.” 


Rapid French Practice for Lower and Middle Forms. By E. F. 
HorsLEY and C. L. A. BoNNE. (2s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

These sixty lessons have been prepared by the authors to give 
rapid revision practice in elementary translation of verbs and 
other difficulties of French grammar. They suggest that one 
period a week be given to this work during the early period 
of the School Certificate course. Examiners know only too well 
how poor is the knowledge of elementary grammar among the 
weaker candidates. Many teachers think that grammar can be 
picked up from translation, and the old practice of learning 
grammar by heart has often been omitted. This book will 
prove very useful in such cases. 


Contes du XIX” Siècle. Annotation and Glossary by Dr. P. 
VRIJDAGHS and W. RIPMAN. (1s. 9d. Dent.) 

Trois Contes Faciles. Containing L’Oncle Hubert, by MARIE 
ROBERT-Hatt; Le Paon Couronné, Les Trois Pachas, 
by CH. NORMAND. (1s. od. Dent.) 

Die Karavane. By W. HaurrF. (2s. 3d. Dent.) 

These three additions to a well-known series will afford easy 
reading matter for second- and third-year learners. Therearea 
few notes in the foreign tongue and a vocabulary. 


First German Reader: with Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary. 
By Dr. G. M. Howe and Dr. F. W. C. LIEDER. (2s. 6d. 
Heath.) 

A reader that can be placed in the hands of beginners almost 
from the first. There is a very full vocabulary to help them. 
The book is divided into two parts ; the former consists of easy 
stories for reading with notes; the latter of exercises made up 
of questions, idioms, and retranslation. 


Second German Reader. Compiled by P. VrIJDAGHS and W. 
RIPMAN. (2s. Dent.) 

An easy reader for second-year pupils, with footnotes in 
German and a vocabulary. 

Complete Conjugation of French Verbs, Regular and Irregular, 
Grouped According to the New Classification. Clearly Dis- 
played on Original Plans. By J. O. KETTRIDGE. (2s. 
Hachette.) 

Complete Conjugation of German Verbs, Regular and Irregular, 
Clearly Displayed on Original Plans. By J. O. KETTRIDGE. 
(2s. Hachette.) 

These reference books of French and German verbs will be 
found useful for students. They are very complete and give 
whole tenses of the regular and irregular verbs. Differences of 
type make the difficulties clearer. 


Contemporary Italian Short Stories. Selected and Edited by 
H. R. MaARRARO. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 
This book will be well received by Italian students, as there 
are few collections of contemporary Italian short stories. And 
this selection is not too difficult for second- or third-year students. 
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There are eleven tales, some by such well-known authors as 
d’Annunzio, Pirandello, and Vivanti Chartres, others by authors 
not so familiar in England. There is an introduction on the 
history of the short story in Italy from the thirteenth century, 
and each text is preceded by a brief biography and portrait of 
its author. There are a few notes, oral and written exercises on 
the texts, and a vocabulary. 


German for Beginners. By P. R. Pore. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Mr. Pope has had the good idea of using at the beginning of his 
book only words that are similar in English and German, so 
that the pupil may use the foreign language from the first. 
Simplicity is the keynote of the first lessons, which naturally are 
not literary. This is evidently the work of a practical teacher 
who aims to give his pupils a command of elementary German 
in thirty-six lessons. 


Rivington’s Plain French Texts. Un Nid de Vieilles Filles. By 
E. Rop. Au Coin du Feu. By E. SOUVESTRE. Contes 
Choisis: Le Lac de Gers (Topfter), L’Evasion (Balzac), 
La Cloche (P. L. Jacob), Croisilles (De Musset), Le Parchemin 
du Docteur Maure (Souvestre). Enfant de la Mer. By C. A. 
CANIVET. Trois Contes: Un Chalet en Espagne, Clarté 
dans la Nuit, La Dernière Course de Maurice Clêroz. By 
E. Rop. Le Capitaine Pamphile. By A. Dumas. Edited 
by A. R. FLORIAN. (ts. 3d. each. Rivingtons.) 

These plain texts are excellent for rapid reading and can each 
be finished in a term. Mr. Florian has added lists of words and 
phrases, likely to be unknown to most readers. The gender of 
nouns in these lists is not shown. 


Wer Liest Mit? : ein Lesebuch fur die Kleinen. By A. KERN. 
In Sūtterlinschrift geschrieben von E. Weber. (M.2.) Kurze 
Anleilung zum Gebrauch der Fibel “ Wer Liest Mit?” By 
A. KERN. (40 pfennig. Frieburg im Breisgau : Herder.) 
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French Commercial Cavrvespondence (Nouveau Cours de Style 
Commercial) : a Complete Course in the Technique of French 
Commercial Correspondence. By P. Dupays. (5s. Pitman) 

En Inglaterra: an Introduction to the Spanish of Commerce, 
By M. SALTER. (2s. Harrap.) 

New Spanish Reader for Beginners: with Exercises Designed to 
test Comprehension and Build Vocabulary. By L.A. WILKINS. 
(3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

La Béte dans les Neighs. 

French with a Smile. 
Nelson.) 

Monsieur le Vent and Madame la Pluie. By P. DE Musser. 
Edited by C. E. Mitts and H. B. Mitrs. (1s. Nelson.) 

Deutsche Dichter und Denker der Gegenwart: Einführung und 
Auswahl für Universitäten und Schulen. By Dr. A. Cross. 
(3s. 6d. Hachette.) 

The Fluent French Course. By Dr. W. A. Morison. First Book. 
(2s. 6d. Cassell.) 

Modern French Course. 
Bell.) 

German Dialogues. By Dr. A. Cross and Dr. R. J. McCrea. 
(1s.6d. Methuen.) 

Post-Intermediate Tests in French Composition and Grammar. 
By Dr. J. M. MıLNE. (9d. Harrap.) 

Les Affaires : a First French Commercial Reader. By W. Luys. 
(2s. Harrap.) 

Deutsches Leben. 
P. STROMER. 

Tristan Deréme. Patachou: Petit Garcon. 
by E. Casati. (1s. 4d. Bell.) 

A Manual of French Practice in Comprehension, Reproduction, 
Conversation, Free Composition, and Translation, from 
English. By Dr. F. A. HEDGCOCK. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

More Simple French Plays. By Jutta TITTERTON. (2s. Arnold) 


By F. Parn. (2s. Nelson.) 


By Puy iis J. B. NEILSON. (Is. 6d. 


By M. Cepri. Third Year. (2s. 44. 


Zweiter Teil. 
(3s. Ginn.) 


By A. S. MACPHERSON and 
Edited and Arranged 


MUSIC 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 


Columbia Records. (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 

Liszt, Hungarian Rhapsody No. 4, in D. The Hallé Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty. (Col. LX132. 6s. 6d.) 
Bizet, “ Carmen,” Fantasia. The B.B.C. Wireless Military 
Band, conducted by B. Walton O’Donnell. (Col. DX243. 
4s. 6d.) M. V. WHITE. ‘ So we'll go no more a-roving ” 
and ‘‘ The Devout Lover.” Dennis Noble. (Col. DX248. 


4s. 6d.) Traditional Songs: ‘ Richard of Taunton Dene ” 
and ‘‘ The Crocodile.” Norman Allin and Chorus. (Col. 
DB492. 3s.) CeEcIiL SHARP (arranged by). “ Sweet Kate,” 


“ Bo-Peep,”’ and “ Row well, ye mariners.” The National 


Military Band, conducted by Stanford Robinson. (Col. 
DB494. 3s.) J. Francis (arranged by). “ Songs of Old 
Erin ’’—Medley. The Maestros (vocal quintet) with 
orchestra. (Col. DX232. 4s. 6d.) 


Listz’s Fourth Rhapsody is less familiar than some of the 
others, perhaps owing to a certain patchiness of construction. 
This record is welcome not only for the intrinsic charm and 
vivacity of the music, but also for the brilliant performance and 
truthful reproduction of the orchestral tone-values, especially 
in the wood-wind section. The Fantasia on “ Carmen ” con- 
tains as many of the best bits as will go on to two sides of a 12 in. 
record. Personally, we prefer military bands either in the open 
or via the loud-speaker ; but those who like them on the gramo- 
phone will no doubt enjoy these sonorous recordings. The vocal 
records are exceptionally good. Maud Valerie White’s songs 
belong to a day that is past and gone, but how well they wear | 
Dennis Noble’s singing of them is in every respect excellent ; 
the piano-recording falls at times a little short of the high 
standard of the singing and accompaniment. Norman Allin’s 
resonant tones are well suited to the two robustious ditties 
he has chosen. His singing has the solidity of English oak. 
In the “Songs of Old Erin” there is more artistry than is 
usual in such compilations. The singing is well balanced and 
agreeable in quality, and the words are clear. A small orchestra 
provides an effective accompaniment. The three folk dances 
arranged by the late Cecil Sharp are a valuable addition to the 
repertoire. Tone and recording are both very good, and the 
exhilarating melodies are their own commendation. 


The Progressive Primer for the Pianoforte. Part II. By H. A. 
DonaLp. Fifteen Little Solos for Beginners. (3s. 6d. 
Curwen.) 


THE YEAR BOOK PRESS 


Unison: J. M. PALMER, “ Dumb! dumb! dumb!"; J.M 
Tatton ‘‘ Covonach’'; CHARLES Woop, “In Mother: 
Garden.” S.A.: C. H. Kitson, “ Hope’’; S. H. Nicio- 


SON, “ A June Nighi.” S.S.A.: J. H. ALDEN, “ Thy srei 
` grace ” (sacred) ; C. C. DALMAINE, “ Beg-Innish.” S.A.T.B.: 
C. H. Ikitson, “ To Blossoms.” 

Of the unison songs, J. M. Tatton’s straightforward and 
singable ‘“‘Coronach’’ is the most successful. Dr. Kitson: 
“ Hope ” is effective, though it has a rather commonplace final 
section. Dr. Nicholson’s ‘‘ A June Night ” has some happy hat- 
monic touches, but seems to lack spontaneity. Far the best 
things in the parcel are Mr. Dalmaine’s ‘‘ Beg-Innish,” which 
is genuinely imaginative and should be most enjoyable to 
perform and hear; and Dr. Kitson’s ‘‘ To Blossoms,” a beautiful 
setting of one of Herrick’s most beautiful lyrics. . 
The Babes in the Wood. Words Anon. Music by W. Pvtror?. 

The Old World Garden : Action Song. The Balloon Man: 
Action Song. Words by B. M. Nosie. Music by E. Moy. 
(2s. each. Curwen.) 

Exercises and Airs for Pipes. By MARGARET JAMES. (35. &. 
net. Curwen.) 

Nursery Rhymes for Small Hagyds. 
(2s. Od. Curwen.) 

Rob o' the Forest : a Comic Operetta in Three Acts. Written and 
Composed by G. TooTELL. (7s. 6d. Curwen.) 

Cinderella: an Operetta in Three Scenes. Written by DoroTHY 
HAYTER. Music by URSULA GREVILLE. (4s. Curwen.) 

A Second Album of School Marches. Edited and Arranged by 
A. F. MILNE. (1s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

The Apted Book of Country Dances : Twenty-four Country Darcs 
from the last years of the Eighteenth Century, with Tunes ani 
Instructions. Edited by W. S. PORTER, MARJORIE HEFFER, 
and ARTHUR HEFFER. (3s. net. Cambridge: Heffer.) 

The A pted Book of Country Dances. The Tunes arranged for Piano- 
forte by W. S. PORTER. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Hefer.) 

English Music. By Sir W. H. Hapow. (3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The Columbia History of Music Through Ear and Eye. Period II. 
From the beginning of Opera and Oratorio to the Death 2 
Bach and Handel. By P.A.ScHOLES. The Musical Exampé 
from Italian, English, and German Masters specially recorded 
under the direction of Mr. A. Dolmetsch and Mr. K. Scott. 
(8 Columbia Records at 3s. each. Text (special price), 1$: 
Art Album, 3s. Complete, 28s. Oxford University Press 
in conjunction with Columbia Graphophone Co.) 


By H. VERONICA GROSE. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Myth, Nature, and Individual: Aspects of the Philosophy of 
Art and Magic. By F. BAKER. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The fundamental thesis underlying these two short essays is 
that philosophy needs to-day to emphasize myth at the expense 
of science. Myth and science are complementary, and reality 
cannot be attained if either is excluded ; modern thought has 
over-emphasized science, therefore it is now necessary to lay 
stress on myth in order to right the balance. The author admits 
that this attitude may lead to error, but “ the vitality of an 
organism is to be measured by the deaths it can live through, 
and the value of a thought by the attendant errors which it 
can support.” Readers who can accept this point of view will 
be interested in Mr. Baker’s treatment of art, cannibalism, 
tragic myth, and the antinomy of the real. 


A Quarter Century of Learning, 1904-1929: as Recorded in 
Lectures Delivered at Columbia University on the Occasion of 
the One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anniversary of its Founding. 
(17s. 6d. net. New York: Columbia University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press.) 

Pa Hi Humanity. By H. G. TAYLOR. (9d. The Epworth 

ress. . 


The Psychology of Foreign Language Study. By H. R. Huse. 

($3.00. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press.) 

An attempt to summarize present knowledge concerning 

economical methods of learning languages. Its chief value 

lies in its critical account of recent experimental work, mainly 
in Canada and the States. 


The Pattern of Life. By DR. A. ADLER. 
WoLFE. (8s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 
The number of handbooks designed to enable the English 
reader to understand Dr. Adler’s ‘‘ individual psychology ” is 
now quite considerable. But the present volume has a place 
of its own, because the cases dealt with are all those of American, 
not of Viennese, children. They were cases of ʻ“‘ problem 
children ” brought to Dr. Adler’s clinic at the New School of 
Social Research, during his lecture season at New York in 1929. 
The doctor or teacher who brought the case had prepared its 
history according to an agreed plan, Dr. Adler read out the 
history and commented upon it sentence by sentence, the parents 
were then called in and questioned and instructed before the 
class, and finally the child was brought in, and the situation was 
“discussed with him in simple, kindly language.” The results 
are said to have been in most cases very satisfactory. At any 
rate, the twelve cases described in this book, together with the 
editor’s informing introduction, throw a very clear light upon 
Dr. Adler’s theories and methods. 


The British Journal of Educational Psychology. Vol. I, Part I. 
Feb., 1931. (7s. 6d.) 

This is the first number of the new Journal which has taken 
the place of the “ Forum of Education,’ and is to be the organ not 
only of the Training College Association, but also of the British 
Psychological Society. In size and printing it shows its kinship 
with the ‘‘ British Journal of Psychology,” and is a great improve- 
ment on the ‘‘ Forum.” The editorial board is a strong one, and 
besides eminent English educationalists, includes distinguished 
representatives of other countries; moreover each article is 
followed by résumés in French and German. The topics dealt 
with in this number justify the editors’ claim that they interpret 
the term ‘‘ educational psychology ” in a broad sense, and 
many readers will be glad to note that only one of the articles 
requires a knowledge of statistics. 


The Social and Emotional Development of the Pre-School Child. 
By Prof. KATHARINE M. B. BRIDGES. (12s. 6d. net. Kegan 
Paul. 

This ae represents a type of child study which, especially 
in America, has received a good deal of attention in recent 
years. The child study of a generation ago consisted mostly of 
descriptive accounts of individual children or of particular 
phases of development. The new method of mental tests and 
behaviour scales, as applied to pre-school children, claims to 
have made some headway, and the author of this book has 
extended the method to the small child’s social and emotional 
development. The lover of children may very well feel repelled 
by all this cold-blooded analysis, and by these social and 
emotional development scales and character-rating charts. 
Indeed, we have some doubt whether the attitude of this kind 
of child study is consistent with the attitude of a sympathetic 


Edited by Dr. W. B. 


and successful teacher. It is the old antithesis between the 
scientific and the personal attitude towards the beautiful in 
nature. Still, the quest for truth must be right. Such studies 
as these of Prof. Bridges will be pursued by those who have a 
taste for them, and their practical value may some day be 
demonstrated. The intending reader of this book should under- 
stand, however, that its object is the disinterested search for 
scientific truth about the pre-school child, and that the results 
provisionally reached may or may not confirm the results of 
ordinary observation of children in the home and the schoolroom. 


Personality and Will. By Dr. F. AVELING. (5s. net. London : 
Nisbet. Cambridge: University Press.) 

In presenting the first volume of ‘‘ The Contemporary Library 
of Psychology,’’ the author, who is also the general editor of 
the series, states that its aim is to give the general reader as 
well as the student a comprehensive and accurate perspective 
of contemporary psychology in so far as this science is definitely 
and systematically established. Each volume is to deal with a 
definite topic which is capable of independent treatment as a 
single chapter of psychology. The present volume is an extremely 
able discussion of the problems of will and personality, in which 
neither the historical background nor the recent experimental 
work in the subject is neglected. The author’s own standpoint 
can be seen from the following quotation: “ Like them (other 
living organisms) we are absolutely determined in our essential 
orientation towards a goal; but unlike them, being intelligent, 
we are free with regard to the means we shall adopt in order to 
pursue that goal.” 


The Intelligence of Animals : Studies in Comparative Psychology 
By Frances Pitt. (15s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Whether one reads for information or only for relaxation 
and enjoyment, Miss Pitt’s book will be equally welcome. No 
lover of animals, and no one who is interested in their ways, 
can fail to appreciate these absolutely first-hand studies of 
ducks and peacocks, horses and cows and pigs and sheep, dogs 
and cats, foxes and lemmings and voles, and, finally, the trout. 
The purpose in the author’s mind is to throw what light she 
can, from personal observation, on that still mysterious region 
of inquiry, the mentality of animals. Miss Pitt has deliberately 
avoided technical terms, and her book is therefore suited to 
the general reader as well as to the biologist or psychologist. 
The value of the book is enhanced by the inclusion of sixty- 
eight of the author’s excellent photographs. Miss Pitt may 
lay herself open to criticism for her use of the term “ intelli- 
gence,” but that is only to say there is no general agreement 
about its precise meaning. So far as schools and colleges are 
concerned, the book should make a delightful addition to the 
“ nature study ” section of the library. 


The Concentric Method in the Diagnosis of Psychoneurotics. By 
Prof. M. LAIGNEL-LAVASTINE. (Ios. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

In this collection of “informal clinical lectures ” Dr. M. 
Laignel-Lavastine explains, amplifies, and illustrates his method 
of diagnosing psyvchoneurotics. His closing lecture lays down 
the general principles underlying his treatment of psychoneurotic 
patients. The book contains a good deal that is of psychological 
interest, but presupposes in the reader a considerable knowledge 
of technical terms. 

Present Day Psychology: an Objective Study in Educational 
Psychology. By ALENE RALSTON and CATHARINE J. GAGE. 
(ros. 6d. net. Lippincott.) 

The justification for yet another outline of psychology is that 
most of the books written from the behaviourist standpoint are 
too technical for the general reader. This one aims at pre- 
senting the fundamental facts in language suitable for those 
parents and students who have no previous knowledge of the 
subject ; and though its main outlines follow Thorndike, never- 
theless Freud, McDougall, and the Gestalt School are not 
neglected. The bibliography is full, and well annotated. A set of 
rather annoying questions is appended to each chapter. 


Brain, Mind, and the External Signs of Intelligence. By Dr. B. 


HOLLANDER. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Northampton Group Intelligence Test (General Knowledge). For 
Ages 11-14 Years. Devised by Dr. G. P. WILLIaMs. (6d. 


Harrap.) 

The Mental Defective: a Problem in Social Inefficiency. By 
Dr. R. J. A. BERRY and Dr. R. G. Gorpown. (8s. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

Health and Education in the Nursery. By Victoria E. M. 
BENNETT and SusAN Isaacs. (6s. net. Routledge.) 
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A Short History of the Hebrews : from Moses to Herod the Great. 
By B. K. RAaTTEY. (2s. od. Oxford University Press.) 

This little volume possesses great merits. It is primarily an 
outline sketch of the history and religion of Israel from Moses 
to Herod ; but short as it is, it never becomes jeiune. It is the 
work of a skilled and practised teacher, and affords just the 
kind of help required by those who are in danger of becoming 
confused in the immense mass of material accumulated by 
modern scientific research. The author writes from the stand- 
point of modern scholarship ; the book is admirably illustrated, 
and is remarkably cheap. 


The Little Boy of Nazareth. By Epna M. BONSER. 
Student Christian Movement.) 

This attractive volume embodies a reconstruction of the 
earlier life of Jesus as a child who grew up in a Galilean village. 
The details, though largely imaginary, are based upon sound 
knowledge, and the book ought to serve a useful purpose in 
attracting and instructing the interest of children. There are 
some good illustrations. 


Child Life and Religion. By I. Forest. (7s. 6d. net. Williams & 
Norgate.) 

This volume contains a thoughtful study of the problems that 
arise in connexion with children and religion. The author is 
evidently familiar with these problems, which are discussed 
with great insight. Among other themes, chapters are devoted 
to the consideration of: How Shall We Answer Children ? ; 
The Child’s Inheritance ; Song and Story; Fact and Symbol. 
There is a useful short bibliography. 


Bible Stories: and How to Tell Them. By W. J. May. (6s. 
net. Student Christian Movement Press.) 

Mr. May’s book is a distinctly useful contribution. It is divided 
into three parts, which deal with (1) The Art of Story-Telling ; 
(2) The Craft of the Bible Story ; and (3) Some Stories to Tell. 
Teachers will find much that is helpful in Mr. May’s pages. 


The World of the New Testament. By T. R. GLover. (6s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

This book owes its origin to a suggestion made to Dr. Glover 
that something was needed which would help the ordinary 
student of the New Testament to realize the sort of society in 
which the Early Church found itself, the ideas and hopes and 
traditions on which men lived, the political conditions which 
had made the Roman Empire and still sustained it, the everyday 
life of the ordinary people in street and home. Needless to say, 
the book is brimful of matter—we think well chosen, and cer- 
tainly most interestingly put. Dr. Glover makes Greek and 
Roman and Jew and the Empire live before us. The book is 
not a primer, but requires a background of knowledge in order 
to be duly appreciated. It might perhaps have been made still 
more useful if the references to New Testament incidents had 
been more frequent. But that it will prove most helpful in 
creating an appropriate atmosphere for New Testament study 
there can be no doubt. 


(1) A New School Hymnal. Compiled and Edited by E. M. 
PALSER. Revised and Enlarged Edition. (Cloth Boards, 
Is. 6d. Limp Cloth, 1s. 3d. Harrap.) 

(2) The Tune-Book of a New School Hymnal. Compiled and 
Edited by E. M. Parser. Musical Editor, R. B. ELLIOTT. 
(8s. 6d. net. Harrap. 

(1) The editor of “ A New School Hymnal ” is to be congratu- 
lated on a very successful piece of work. There are several new 
features—the names of authors are given, and occasional bio- 
graphical notes and to some extent the dates of the composition. 
The selection has been very carefully made. We commend the 
book to teachers very warmly. (2) The book of tunes for the 
above collection is excellent. We hope it will be widely used. 


The Little Bible: Selections for School and Home. With an 
Appendix for Teachers and Parents. (2s. 6d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

This volume strikes us as being the most successful attempt 
of its kind that we have seen. In its preparation a large number 
of scholars and teachers and representatives of education 
authorities took part. It is divided into eight parts headed 
respectively : I. In the Beginning. II. The Nation of Israel. 
III. The Prophets of Israel. IV. Hebrew Song and Story. 
V. The Life and Ministry of our Lord. VI. The Teaching of 
Jesus. VII. The Early Church. VIII. The Epistles and the 
Revelation of John. There is a useful Appendix for the use 
of teachers and parents, which contains a number of maps and 
also a bibliography. The text of the A.V. is used. 


(6s. net. 


i 


The Realism of Christ's Parables : Ida Hartley Lectures delivered 
at Colne, Lancs., October, 1930. By Rev. Dr. O. C. QUICK. 
(2s. net. Student Christian Movement.) 

The lectures embodied in this little book are vivid inter- 
pretations of some of the principal parables of the New Testa- 
ment as applied to the ordinary experiences of life. They were 
delivered under the terms of a trust founded by a young soldier 
who was killed in the War, and are well worth reading, especially 
by Sunday School teachers. 


Thoughts After Lambeth. By T. S. Error. 
Miscellany No. 30. Faber & Faber.) 
The importance of this pamphlet is not to be measured by 
its size. It is crammed with pregnant sayings sometimes pro- 
vocative, always suggestive and brilliant. It should on no 
account be missed by those who take an intelligent interest in 
the problems of modern life. 


Christian Faith and Life: Being Eight Addresses delivered in the 
University Church at Oxford, February 8-15, 1931. By 
WILLIAM TEMPLE. (Cloth Boards, 3s. net. Paper, 2s. net. 
Student Christian Movement Press.) 

The eight magnificent addresses by the Archbishop of York 
here printed were delivered in February of the present year at 
Oxford, and made a profound impression on those who heard 
them. They exhibit all the qualities for which the Archbishop 
is famous, graceful and lucid phraseology in handling profound 
and difficult ideas, a masterly power of grouping and handling 
the subject as a whole, and commending it to keen intelligence. 
The subjects dealt with are as follows: What Do We Mean bv 
God ?; The Place of Christ in History; Is There a Moral 
Standard ?; Sin and Repentance; The Meaning of the Cruci- 
fixion ; The Holy Spirit in Life; Prayer and Sacraments ; The 
Christian Society. 


The Riddle of the New Testament. By Sir E. Hoskyns and N. 
Davey. (tos. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 

This interesting volume is written in a fresh and stimulating 
style which ought to attract many readers. It surveys the 
New Testament literature as a whole in the light of modem 
scholarship, and brings out the unique character of the record 
The authors insist that Christianity is essentially an historical 
religion, and that the New Testament discloses a unique per- 
sonality who makes a unique claim. “The New Testament 
therefore cannot be left merely to the philosopher or to the 
poet as though it were a contribution to speculation or to 
culture ; it records historical facts which demand the considera- 
tion and judgment of every man and woman.” Among other 
subjects discussed are the following: Language and Text, the 
History, the Evangelists, the Synoptic problem, Miracles, 
Parables, St. Paul, and the Author of the Johannine Writings. 
An appendix is devoted to problems of date and authorship, 
and there is a most useful bibliography. 


The Lord's Prayer Word by Word. (6d. Convent of Perpetual 
Adoration, 112a Horseferry Road, London, S.W. 1, 

The Spiritual Pilgrimage of St. Paul. By F. H. BALLARD. 
(4s. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. Student Christian Movement 
Press.) 

The New Guide for the Altar-Server (or a Short and Easy Way 
of Serving Holy Mass Well), also Prayers after Holy Com- 
munion, &c. By the Rev. E. CLosser. Translated by the 
Rev. A. H. DurEIN. (6d. Baldock Catholic Rectory. 
London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne.) 

The Gospel According to St. Mark, with a Commentary. By C. E. 
ROBINSON. (5s. Methuen.) 

The Old Testament: Translated out of the Original Tongues, 
Being the Version set forth A.D. 1611 Compared with the mast 
Ancient Authorities and Revised A.D. 1885. Vol. I. Genesis 
to Deuteronomy. Vol. II. Joshua to Chronicles. Vol. III. 
2 Chronicles to the Song of Songs. Vol. IV. Isaiah to Malachi. 
The Apocrypha: Translated out of the Greek and Latir 
Tongues, Being the Version set forth A.D. 1611 Compared with 
the most Ancient Authorities and Revised A.D. 1894. The 
New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ: 
Translated out of the Greek, Being the Version set forth 
A.D. 1611 Compared with the Most Ancient Authorities and 
Revised A.D. 1881. (2s. net. each Vol. 13s. net for set in 
case. Cambridge University Press.) 

Teaching the Ten Commandments. By Sisters MARY AGNESINE 
and MARY CATHERINE. (50 cents. Milwaukee, Wisconsin : 
The Bruce Publishing Co.) 

(Continued on page 600) 
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MACMILLAN’S TEACHING IN PRACTICE 


An Encyclopaedia of Modern Methods of Teaching in the Primary School, written by recognized 
Authorities in Education and Edited by E. J. S. LAY. 
In 6 Illustrated Vols. and a Portfolio containing over 172 Class Illustrations of which 20 will be in 
full colour. Price £6. 


Arrangements can be made for the purchase of this set on Instalment Terms. Apply for full Illustrated Prospectus 


NEW EVERYDAY CLASSICS 
Edited by Prof. F. T. BAKER and Prof. A. H. THORNDIKE. Revised by P. H. HEAP, M.A. 
With Illustrations in colour and in black and white. 
Primer. 2s. First Reader. 2s. 3d. Second Reader. 2s. 4d. Third Reader. 2s. 6d. 
Fourth Reader. 2s. 8d. Fifth Reader. 2s. rod. Sixth Reader. 3s. 


A new series of reading books for schools based on selections from the classics of English literature. 


A NEW GERMAN COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 


By JACK RIVERS, M.A., Assistant Modern Language Master of the Manchester Grammar School. 
2s. 6d. 


This course is meant to offer a progressive series of lessons, interesting in themselves and up to date in their subject 
matter and vocabulary, which can be used by teachers of German in their own way. It is designed primarily for the 
use of pupils in secondary schools in which German is the second modern language studied ; but it is of such a nature 
that it will be of value also to students in evening schools and elsewhere. 


ECONOMIC EVOLUTION IN ENGLAND 


By FREDERIC MILNER, M.A., Sometime Scholar and Taylor Student, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
6s. 6d. net. 


In this book no attempt is made to postulate any particular theory of economic evolution. The aim is simply 
to present the material available so that the various aspects of economic progress may be clearly understood. It is 
hoped that the volume will be found useful and suggestive by both the student and the general reader. 


INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH CLASSICISM LAY’S CLASS-BOOKS OF ANCIENT AND 
By H. CAUDWELL, M.A., Assistant Master at Oundle MODERN HISTORY FOR JUNIOR 
School. 6s. net. SCHOOLS 


Book I. Long, Long Ago. Paper, rod. Cloth lined 
“ Mr. Caudwell is to be congratulated. He has not only fulfilled k z : 
his aim of making the great age of French literature more accessible Is. Id. Book II. Abraham to Alexander the Great. 


to the person approaching it for the first time, but he has also con- 
trived to have a freshness of idea and outlook.” —The Schoolmaster. 


LITERATURE OLD AND NEW 


Prose Readers for Junior Schools. By KATE and 
E. J. SLAY, 


Illustrated. Book I, 1s. 9d. Book II, 2s. 


THE WRITING OF PROSE AND VERSE IN 


SCHOOL 
By C. J. BROWN, M.A., St. Mary’s School, Melrose. 
With a Preface by J. H. FOWLER. 2s. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 
With Coloured Illustrations , 


PRIMARY. No. 1. Old English Tales. No. 2. Old English Tales II. 
No. 3. Fables from Aesop. No. 4. Tales from Norseland. No. 5. Tales 
from Norseland II. No. 6. Donkey-Skin (Adapted). By CHARLES 
PERRAULT. No. 7. Tales from the Midi (Adapted). No. 8. Nursery 
Rhymes. No. 9. Tales from Grimm. No. 10. Little Red Riding 
Hood and Jack and the Beanstalk. No. 11. Jack the Giant Killer. 
No. 12. Tales from Grimm, II. Paper, 34d.; cloth-lined, 5}d. each. 


Ne aap No. 13. Old Greek Tales. No. 14. Old Norse Tales. No. 15. 
es for Children. By FRANCES BROWNE. No. 16. The Dwarf’s 
S cles and Other Fairy Tales (Adapted). By MAX NORDAU. 

o. 17. Little Wanderlin and Little Silver (Adapted). By A. 
and E. Keary. No. 18. The Magic Valley (Abridged). By E. KEARY. 
No. 21. Fairy Tales from France er ere No. 22. Tales from 
Troy (Adapted). Paper, 44d. Cloth-lined, 64d. each. 


An edition of this well-known series with the added attraction of 
coloured illustrations. 


Paper, 1s. Cloth lined, 1s. 3d. 

“ Teachers who require a textbook with which to impress facts 
will find these books useful. So far as clarity and simplicity are 
eee the requirements of a good textbook are fulfilled.” —The 

choolmaster. 


REVISION EXERCISES IN MATHEMATICS 


FOR GENERAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 
(Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry) 
By J. A. CRABB, B.Sc., Senior Mathematics Master, 
Tottenham County School. 2s. 


FIVE-FIGURE LOGARITHMIC AND OTHER 
TABLES 


By FRANK CASTLE, M.I.Mech.E. 
Issued in limp cloth cover. Is. 6d. 


THE MACMILLAN TABLE SLIDE RULE 
By J. P. BALLANTINE, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Mathematics, University of Washington. 
Paper cover. 2s. 3d. 


LIGHT FOR STUDENTS 
By EDWIN EDSER, A.R.C.Sc. (Lond.). New 
Edition, with an Appendix by N. M. BLIGH, A.R.C.Sc. 
With Illustrations. 7s. 


HOW AND WHY STORIES. New vol. 
Intermediate No. 11. 
THE WORKSHOP OF THE WORLD 
By GEORGE GUEST, B.A. 
Illustrated. Paper, 6d. Cloth-lined, 8d. 


*,* Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue post free on application. 
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With Introductions and Notes by the various Editors. 


All the volumes ave bound in Cloth Boards with an attvactive decoration on the side and with gilt lettering and 


1. Addison, Essays from. Edited by J. 
H. Fowler, M.A. 1s. 6d 

2. Andersen, Stories from. Selected by 
Mrs. P. A. Barnett. 18. 3d. 

3. Arabian Nights, Stories from. Ed- 
ited by A. T. Martin, M.A. 18. 3d. 
108. Arnold. Prose Selections from 
Matthew Arnold. Edited by Prof. 

E. T. Campagnac. ıs. 6d. 


4. Austen. Pride and Prejudice. 
Abridged by H. A. Treble, M.A. 
IS. 4d. 

; Sense and Sensibility. Abridged 

by Mrs. F. S. Boas. Illustrated. 1s.9d. 


6, 7. Ballads Old and New. Selected 
and Edited by H. B. Cotterill, M.A. 
Part I, 18. 6d. Part II, Limp, rs. 
Boards, 1s. 4d. 


8. Bates. A Naturalist on the Ama- 
zons. Abridged and Edited by F. A. 
Bruton, M.A. 80 Illustrations. 
28. 


124. A Book of Blank Verse. Chosen 
by E. E. Reynolds. 1s. 6d. 

9 Borrow. Wanderings in Spain. 
Edited by F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. 
I8. 6d. 

129. Boswell. Life of Johnson. 
(Selections.) [In preparation. 

10, 11. Britain, Tales of Old. By E. P. 
Roberts. Part I, Limp, Is. 3d. 
Part II, Limp,is. Boards, ts. 3d. 

12. Browning, Selections from. Edited 
by Mrs. M. G. Glazebrook. 18. 4d. 


5 


110. Pippa Passes. Edited by 
Dr. E. A. Parker. 1s. 4d. 
120. Balaustion’s Adventure. 


Including a Transcript from Eu- 
ripides. Edited by Dr. E. A. Parker. 
1s. 6d. 


13, 14. Buckley. Children of the 
Dawn. Old Tales of Greece. By 
E. F. Buckley. With Introduction 
by A. Sidgwick. Notes and Subjects 
for Essays by J. H. Fowler. Part I, 
1s. 6d. Part II, Limp, 1s. 3d. 
Boards, 18s. 6d. 

15. Bunyan. Pilgrim’s Progress. Ab- 
ridged and edited by C. F. Knox, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 


16. Byron. Childe Harold. Cantos III 
and IV. Edited by J. H. Fowler, 
M.A. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


17. Carlyle. Abbot Samson. Chapters 
from “ Past and Present,” Book II. 
Edited by F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. 
1s. 6d. 


18, 19. Heroes and Hero Worship. 
Edited by H. M. Buller, M.A. 2 vols. 
1s. 9d. each. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


ornamentation on the back. 


20. Cavendish. Life of Wolsey. Edited 
by Mary Tout, M.A. Limp, Is. 
Boards, Is. 4d. 

21. Cervantes. Don Quixote. Abridged 
and edited by C. F. Knox. 1s. 6d. 

22. Cobbett. Rural Rides. Selections. 
Edited by Guy Boas. 1s. 6d. 

23. Defoe. Robinson Crusoe. Abridged 
and edited by J. Hutchison. 1s. 6d. 

24. Dickens. David Copperfield. Ab- 
ridged by H. A. Treble, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

25. A Christmas Carol. Edited 
by C. F. Knox. Limp, 1s. Boards, 
1s. 4d. 

26. 


A Tale of Two Cities. 
Abridged and edited by C. H. 
Russell, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

27. —— Nicholas Nickleby. Abridged 
and edited by C. F. Knox. Illus- 
trated. 18. 6d. 

109. The Old Curiosity Shop. Ab- 
ridged by D. M. Stuart. Illustrated. 
18s. 6d. 

131. The Pickwick Papers. Abridged 
and edited by Christina F. Knox. 
Illustrated. 2s. 

28. Dumas. The Three Musketeers. 
Abridged and edited by Prof. C. J. 
Brown, M.A., and H. S. Walker, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 

29. Eliot. Silas Marner. Abridged by 
May Copsey. Is. 6d. 

113. Froude. History of England. 
Chapter I. Edited by E. H. Blakeney. 
18. 4d. 


30. Gaskell. Cranford. Abridged and 
edited by Mrs. F. S. Boas. Illus- 
trated. Limp, 18. 3d. Boards, 18. 6d. 


31. Gibbon. The Age of the Antonines. 
(Chapters I-III of the Decline and 
Fall.) Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 
1s. 4d. 

32. The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, Narratives from. 
Selected and edited by J. H. Fowler, 
M.A. First Series. 18. 4d. 

127. Autobiography, Edited by 
B. Groom, M.A. 1s. 9d. 

33. Goldsmith. Vicar of Wakefield. 
Abridged by Mrs. F. S. Boas. 18. 6d. 

116. —— The Good-Natured Man. 
Edited by Robert Herring, M.A. 
Is. 6d. 

117. She Stoops to Conquer. 
Edited by Robert Herring, M.A. 
1s. 6d. 

34. Grimm. Fairy Tales—A Selection. 
Edited by A. T. Martin, M.A. 1s. 3d. 

121. Hardy. The Dynasts. Scenes. 
Selected and edited by J. H. Fowler. 
Is. gd. 


122. Hardy. The Trumpet- Major. 
Abridged by C. F. Knox. Edited by 
J. H. Fowler. 1s. 9d. 


35. Hawthorne. Stories from a Won- 
der-Book for Girls and Boys. Edited 


by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Limp, Is. 
Boards, 18. 4d. 
36, 37. ——— Tanglewood Tales. Edited 


by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Part I, 1s. 3d. 
Part II, 1s. 4d. 


38. Hindu Tales from the Sanskrit. 
Translated by S. M. Mitra. Edited 
by Mrs. A. Bell. 18. 6d. 


39, 40, 41, 42. History, A Book of 
Poetry Illustrative of English. Ed- 
ited by G. Dowse, B.A. Part I, 
A.D. 61-1485. Part II, The Tudors 
and Stuarts. Part III, The Hano- 
verian Dynasty. Limp, rod. each. 
The three parts in 1 vol. Boards, 
28. 


43. Indian History, Tales from. By 
Mrs. A. S. Roe. 1s. 4d. 

44. Irving. Rip Van Winkle, The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and other 
Sketches. Edited by H. M. Buller, 
M.A. 18. 6d. 

45. Keary. Heroes of Asgard. By A. 
and E. Keary. Adapted and edited 
by M. R. Earle. 18. 6d. 


46. Keats. Selections. (Without 
‘‘Lamia.”) Edited by B. Groom, 
M.A. 18. 4d. 

46. Selections. (With ‘‘ Lamia.”) 
Edited by B. Groom, M.A. ıs 6d. 


47. Kingsley. Andromeda, with the 
Story of Perseus prefixed. Edited by 
George Yeld, M.A. 1s. 3d. 

48, 49. Lamb. Tales from Shakespeare. 
Edited by H. A. Treble, M.A. First 
Series. Limp, 1s. Boards, 1s. 3d. 
Second Series. Limp,1s. Boards, 
Is. 3d. 


50. Longer Narrative Poems (18th 
Century). Edited by G. G. Loane, 
M.A. Limp, 18. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


51. Longer Narrative Poems (19th Cen- 
tury). First Series. Edited by G. G. 
Loane, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

114. Longer Narrative Poems (19th 
Century). Second Series. Edited by 
G. G. Loane, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


52. Longfellow. Shorter Poems. Ed- 
ited by H. B. Cotterill, M.A. 1s. 3d. 


53. Macaulay. Essay on Sir W. Temple. 
Edited by G. A. Twentyman, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. Boards, 1s. 6d. 

54. —— Essay on Frances Burney. 
Edited by A. D. Greenwood. Limp, 
1s. Boards, 18. 4d. 
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With Introductions and Notes by the various Editors. 


All the volumes are bound in Cloth Boards with an attractive decoration on the side and with gilt lettering and 


55. Macaulay. Essay on Clive. Edi- 
ted by H. M. Buller, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


56. Essay on Warren Hastings. 
Edited by H. M. Buller, M.A. Limp, 
1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


57. Narratives from. 
F. Johnson. 1s. 4d. 

58. Essay on Addison. 
by R. F. Winch, M.A. ts. 6d. 


59. Malory. Morte D’Arthur. Selec- 


Edited by 


Edited 


tions. Edited by Dorothy M. 
Macardle. Limp, Is. Boards, 
Is. 4d. 


128. Melville. Moby Dick. Abridged 
and edited by C. H. Russell, M.A. 
Is. od. 


60. Modern Poetry, A First Book of. 
Selected and arranged by H. A. 
Treble, M.A. 13s. 4d. 


61. Modern Poetry, A Second Book of. 
Selected and arranged by H. A. 
Treble, M.A. 1s. 4d. 


115. Modern Poetry, A Third Book of. 
Selected and arranged by H. A. 
Treble, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


62, 63. Modern Lyrics, Golden Trea- 
sury of. Edited by L. Binyon. With 
Notes by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Book I, 
zs. Book II, 2s. 

64. Morris. Life and Death of Jason. 
Abridged and Edited by R. W. 
Jepson, B.A. Limp, Is. Boards, 
1s. 6d. 

65. Motley. The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic. Narratives from. Selected 
and edited by J. Hutchison. Limp, 
1s. 3d. Boards, ts. 6d. 

66. Napier. History of the Peninsular 
War. Narratives from. Edited by 
M. Fanshawe, B.A. ıs. 4d. 

67. Njal and Gunnar. Edited by H. 
Malim, M.A. 1s. 4d. 

68. Odyssey, The Boy’s. By W. C. 
Perry. Edited by T. S. Peppin, M.A. 
Is. gd. 


69. Orators, British. Passages selected 
and arranged by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. Boards, 1s. 3d. 


70. Pandav Princes, The. 
Wallace Gandy. 1s. 4d. 


71. Parkman. Pioneers of France in 
the New World. Selections from, 
edited by Kenneth Forbes, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. Boards, Is. 4d. 

130. Pater. Marius the Epicurean. 
Abridged and edited by E. Adams 
Parker, M.A. Is. od. 


72. Peacock. Maid Marian. Edited by 
F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Edited by 


ornamentation on the back. 


73. Persian Hero, A. Stories from the 
“Shah Nameh.” Edited by W. 
Gandy. Limp, is. Boards, 1s. qd. 


74. Plutarch. Life of 
North’s Translation. 
H. W. M. Parr, M.A. 


Alexander. 
Edited by 
1s. 4d. 


75. Life of Julius Caesar. North’s 
Translation. Edited by H. W. M. 
Parr, M.A. Limp, Is. Boards, 
Is. 6d. 


76. Prose, First Book of English, for 
Repetition. Passages chosen and 
arranged by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 
IS. 

77. Prose for Repetition. Selected and 
arranged by Norman L. Frazer, 
M.A. 1s. 4d. 


78. Prose, Seventeenth Century. Se- 
lected and edited by E. Lee. Limp, 
Is. Boards, 1s. 4d. 


79. Rama, Prince of India, Wanderings 
of. Edited by W. Gandy. Limp, 
1s. Boards, 1s. 4d. 


118. Reade. The Cloister and the 
Hearth. Abridged and edited by 
Y. W. Cann, M.A. is. od. 


80. Reynard the Fox. Edited by H. A. 


Treble, M.A. Limp, 1s. Boards, 
18. 4d. 
81. Ruskin. Crown of Wild Olive. 


Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Limp, 
1s. Boards, Is. 4d. 


82. Sesame and Lilies. 
by A. E. Roberts, M.A. 


83. 
of Venice.” 
Parker. 18s. od. 


84. Scott. Ivanhoe. Abridged and 
edited by F. Johnson. 2s. 


85. The Talisman. Abridged and 
edited by F. Johnson. Limp, ts. od. 
Boards, 2s. 


86, 87. Tales of a Grandfather. 
Abridged and edited by J. Hutchi- 


Edited 
Is. 4d. 


Selections from ‘‘ The Stones 
Edited by Prof. E. A. 


son. First Series. 1s. 3d. Second 
Series. 18S. 3d. 
126. Guy Mannering. Abridged and 


edited by Y. W. Cann, M.A. Is. gd. 


88, 89. Sertum: A Garland of Prose 
Narratives. Selected and edited by 
J. H. Fowler and H.: W. M. Parr. 
Book I. Sixteenth to Eighteenth 
Centuries. 1s. 3d. Book II. Nine- 
teenth Century. Limp, 1s. Boards, 
1s. 3d. 


go. Shakespeare. Select Scenes and 
Passages from the English Historical 
Plays. Edited by C. H. Spence, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. Boards, 1s. 3d. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 


91. Shakespeare. Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. Edited by P. T. Creswell, 


M.A. 1s. 3d. 
92. Shelley. Selections. Edited by 
E. H. Blakeney, M.A. 1s. 4d. 


112. Sheridan. School for Scandal. 
Edited by Robert Herring. 1s. 6d. 


119. The Rivals. Edited by Robert 
Herring, M.A. Is. 6d. 


93. Sidney. Defence of Poesy. Edited 
by D. M. Macardle. 1s. 4d. 


94. Southey. Episodes from the Life 
of Nelson. Edited by C. H. Spence, 
M.A. Limp, 1s. Boards, 18. 3d. 


95. Spenser. Tales from. By Sophia 
H. MacLehose. ıs. od. 


96. Stevenson. Travels with a Donkey 
in the Cevennes. Edited by R. E. C. 
Houghton, M.A. 1s. gd. 


97. Virginibus Puerisque and 
Other Papers. Edited by J. H. 
Fowler, M.A. Is. gd. 


98. An Inland Voyage. Edited 
by R. E. C. Houghton, M.A. 1s. 9d 

99. Stow. A Survey of London, Selec- 
tions from. Edited by A. Barter. 
Limp, 1s. Boards, 1s. 4d. 

100. Swift. Gulliver’s Travels. Ab- 
ridged and edited by G. C. Earle, 
B.A. 18. 6d. 


123. Selections. Chosen and edited by 
W. J. Halliday, M.A. 1s. 9d. 


125. Swinburne. Atalanta in Calydon. 
Edited by J. H. Blackie. ıs. gd. 


ror. Thackeray. The Rose and the 
Ring. Edited by D. M. Stuart. 
Is. 6d. 


111. Esmond. Abridged and Edited 
by A.C. Mackenzie. 2s. 


102. Thoreau. Chapters from Walden. 


Edited by A. Cruse. Limp, Is. 
Boards, 1s. 6d. 
103. Troy, The Tale of. Re-told in 


English by Aubrey Stewart. Edited 
by T. S. Peppin, M.A. 2s. 


104. White. Selborne. Selections. 
Edited by F. A. Bruton, M.A. 


40 Illustrations. Limp, 1s. 4d. 
Boards, 18. 9d. 
105. Wordsworth. Prelude. Selec- 


tions, including Book V. Edited by 
B. Groom. Is. 4d. 


106, 107. Yonge. A Book of Golden 
Deeds. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Abridged and Edited by Mrs. H. H. 
Watson. Part I, 18. 4d. Part II, 
1s. 4d. 
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SCIENCE 


The Elementary Theory of the Internal-Combustion Engine. 
F. W. LupLam. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

A development, in the simplest mathematical terms, first 
of the gas laws, and then of their application to the principal 
gas cycles ; with a concluding chapter on the actual performance 
of the internal-combustion engine. There are numerous examples. 
A very clear little book which we recommend to all interested 
in the subject. 


Practical Chemistry for Beginners. 
(2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Mechanics for Beginners. By F. BARRACLOUGH and Dr. F.. J. 
HotMYARD. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Two additions to the by now well-known “‘ Beginner's Series ” 
issued by Messrs. Dent. ‘* The mind of a child is not a vessel to 
be filled, but a fire to be kindled,” characteristically quotes Dr. 
Holmyard, from Plutarch. These two volumes both live up to 
this excellent piece of educational philosophy, and the result 
is very stimulating. 

Problems in Practical Physical Chemistry. 
(3s. 6d. Dent.) 

This is naturally not for beginners. It is wholly admirable 
for the advanced classes in schools and the undergraduates at 
universities, for whom it is primarily intended as a course of some 
thirty-three car@ully-thought-out problems in physical chemistry. 


Animal Friends: a Story of the Pets of the Zoo. By A.F. H. 
BALDRY. (5s. Arrowsmith.) 

This delightful book gives a vivid account of the making in 
the London Zoo of the film ‘‘ Animal Friends.” The enterprise 
was apparently undertaken with the primary object of showing 
that (1) fear of animals is not innate in children, but acquired ; 
and (2) most animals are not by nature antagonistic towards 
humanity. General conclusions based on a few particular 
instances cannot be regarded as sound, but the facts here narrated 
go a long way towards proving the questions at issue. No reader 
can deny that Jane and Jill, wolves, bears, lions, and other 
animals, including even snakes, and not least the author, all 
had a gloriously happy time when the film was in the making. 


Social Behaviour in Insects. By Dr. A. D. ImMMs. (3s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

Dr. Imms, in this little book, gives an outline of the essential 
features of the structure and habits of social insects ; suggesting 
the main lines along which their evolution has proceeded, and 
the basis on which their behaviour depends. Wasps, bees, and 
ants, at the apex of the order, naturally receive much attention ; 
while, almost at the base of the order, the Termites (‘‘ White 
Ants ’’) rival these hymenoptera in the complexity of their 
social economy. All biologists will appreciate this up-to-date 
account of some of the most remarkable phenomena in the 
animal world; and its freedom from technical terms should 
render this book equally enjoyable by the general reader. 


Biological Foundations of Education. By Prof. O. W. CALDWELL, 
Prof. C. E. SKINNER, and J. W. Tietz. (12s. 6d. Ginn.) 

The authors of this rather ponderous volume aim at pre- 
senting those aspects of biology which are fundamental to 
education, psychology, and sociology, and have in mind the 
requirements of the student and the interests of many types of 
adult readers. Considerably more than half of the book deals 
with human physiology in a rather elementary way, but differ- 
ing from most elementary textbooks in incorporating many of 
the results of advanced recent research. Chapters are devoted 
to prehistoric man, heredity, embrvology, physical defects of 
schoolchildren, diseases and immunity, work and fatigue. In 
many of these there occur repetitions from the earher, purely 
physiological chapters. Such repetitions do, however, render it 
possible to understand these later chapters without having 
read their predecessors. It is urged that the school is the most 
important environmental factor in child life; and, therefore, 
that the teaching personnel should be acquainted with the 
physical and mental life of the child, the social aims of educa- 
tion, and the psychological methods of achieving them. 


School Botany. By Dr. M. SKENE. (3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 
Seldom, if ever, have we met with an elementary textbook of 
botany more completely satisfying than this. Dr. Skene confines 
his attention to the gross structure and functions of the flowering 
plant—root hairs being the only objects for which a microscope 
is required. The treatment is very largely experimental, but, 
throughout, didactic as opposed to heuristic. Technical terms 
are reduced to the minimum, and are always clearly explained ; 
but the syllabus of most examinations for School Certificate or 


By 


By Dr. E. J. HOLMYARD. 


By F. A. PHILBRICK. 


Matriculation is adequately covered. The appliances required 
for the experiments are very simple and inexpensive; and the 
material easily procured. A good chapter on soil is inserted in 
the portion dealing with the functions of roots ; and there isa 
useful appendix, giving a list of apparatus and reagents required 
for the complete course. We warmly commend this first-rate 
little book to all school teachers. 


Chemical Change. By D. B. Briccs. (5s. Dent.) 

This little book will form a very useful bridge between the 
more elementary textbooks, such as are used in schools, and 
the advanced treatises that are apt to bewilder the undergra- 
duate or voung specialist when he first meets them. Mr. Bnggs 
is a practised and skilful writer, and has a good mastery of 
his subject. His book is admirably suited for higher certificate 
and university scholarship candidates, and for first-year under- 
graduates. Teachers would welcome other books of the same 
character, dealing with inorganic and with organic chemistry, 
especially if they were as well written and produced as the present 
volume. 


Science in Housecraft. Book I. (1s. 3d. 
Dent.) 

East Bristol Central School has become widely known through 
the work carried out there on the teaching of science in connexion 
with housecraft, hygiene, and domestic science. Miss Hedden s 
book, though slight in bulk, is a really excellent example of 
how such a book should be written and arranged, and we know 
of no other that can compare with it for the purpose for which 
it is intended. The present book is labelled ‘‘ Book One ; 
teachers will hope that ‘‘ Book Two ” will not be long in making 


its appearance. 


By E. M. HEDDEN. 


Organic Chemistry for Medical, Intermediate Science, and Phar- 
maceutical Students. By Prof. A. K. MacsBetu. Second 
Edition. (6s. 6d. Longmans.) 

In the second edition of Prof. Macbeth’s useful textbook. 
certain chapters have been rewritten, more general matter 
has been included, and the importance of organic chemistry 
from a medicinal point of view has been further emphasized. We 
regard the book as very sound, and it has clearly been revised 
with considerable care; thus even such a recent process as the 
manufacture of phenol from chlorobenzene and sodium hydroxide 
under pressure (Dow's process) is described, and the industna 
preparation of methanol from water-gas is fully mentioned. But 
surely it is time that calcium Aydrate, as a name for slaked lime, 
should be banished from the textbooks, and for our own paft 
we prefer bivalent to divalent. These are details, however, and 1 
no way detract from the general excellence of the book. 


The Scientific Detective and the Expert Witness. By Dr. C. à 
MITCHELL. (3s. 6d. net. Heffer.) n 

This is one of the most fascinating books that the reviewer 
has read for some time. It ought to become a “ best-seller a 
among the scientific public, and we predict that, if placed I 
school science library, it would figure in the borrowers ae 
from the beginning of term to the end. Poisons, piood o o 
skin prints, handwriting examination, and a hundred pill 
attractive subjects are treated by Dr. Mitchell with the ae 
of the expert and the enthusiasm of the connoisseur. cae 
quarrel is with the publishers, who have scarcely done the least 
justice in its format, and who provided the review COPY at Hlent 
with a very unattractive binding. Dr. Mitchells 20) 
matter should have been produced in a more worthy fashion. 


Economic Biology: for Students of Social Scienré. 
PHitippa C. Espaire. Part II. Animal an ) 
Products. (10s. 6d. net. University of London Pk 

Without going deeply into the reactions involved, this ke 
gives good accounts of the processes employed in prepare sion 
majority of animal and plant products. It isa useful comi the 
for students of domestic science, and not without interest 
general reader. 


The Animal Year Book (issued by the University of Karat 
Animal Welfare Society). Edited by Dr. C. M. rity of 
and C. W. Hume. Vol. I. 1931. (2s. net. UMY? ~ 
London Press.) 

This publication is welcome. It contains, inter a! 
of the Acts relating to protection of animals, an accou" use of 
clinical work at the Royal Veterinary College, of dae othe! 
anaesthetics in animal surgery, and of humane effo ee 
countries. The chapter dealing with humane slats ' 

(Continued on page 602) 
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TYPICAL CURRICULA 
ana TIME-TABLES 


The Articles in the Special Series for 1931, appearing under 
the above general title, are written by responsible teachers, who discuss 
the arrangement of the time-table adopted in their schools. 


The articles cover a wide range and are of outstanding interest. In 
particular they treat of the conditions governing the curriculum at 
the particular school considered. They note the special variations 
necessary, and give reasons for the general arrangement of the time- 
tables, especially for the apportionment of subjects therein. 


January, 1931. I. INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE. 


February, 1931. II. PUBLIC SCHOOLS—RUGBY. By Mr. T. L. Thomas, 
B.A., with four Diagrams. 


March, 1931. TI. MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. By Mr. 
D. G. Miller, M.A. 


April, 1931. IV. A JUNIOR TECHNICAL SCHOOL COURSE. By 
Mr. J. Lloyd, A.C.P., F.Coll.H., Headmaster Ton Pentre School. 


May, 1931. V. A CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL. By Mr. H. P. Lunn, 
B.Sc., Yardley Secondary School, Birmingham. 


June, 1931. VI. A RURAL DAY SCHOOL. By Mr. E. S. Wood, B.Sc., 
County Secondary School, Brampton, Cumberland. 


July, 1931. VIL AN ENDOWED DAY SCHOOL WITH A JUNIOR 
DEPARTMENT. By Mr. W. V. Cavill, M.A., Hymers College, Hull. 


August, 1931. VII. A GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL OF SPECIAL TYPE. 
By Miss W. E. Crapper, Hons. Class. Mods. and Fin. Hons. Mod. Hist. 
(Oxon.), Head Mistress, Francis Holland (Church of England) School, 
Clarence Gate, N.W. 1. 


September, 1931. IX. A MODERN GIRLS’ SCHOOL. By Miss O. E. 
Carr Gordon, Hirst Park Modern Girls’ School. 


October, 1931. X. A SELECTIVE CENTRAL SCHOOL. By Mr. J. A. 
White, Bow Central School, E. 3. 


November, 1931. XI. A NON-SELECTIVE CENTRAL SCHOOL. By 
Mr. H. T. Morgan, Eastern Council School, Bristol. 


London: 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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fur trade, and oil-pollution of seas indicates an urgent need for 

legislation. 

(1) The Golden Nature Readers. By Ersiıe V. M. KNIGHT. 
Junior Series. Book I, (Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. Limp 
Cloth, 1s. 4d.). Book II. (Cloth Boards, 1s. 8d. Limp 
Cloth, rs. 6d. University of London Press.) 

(2) Nature Study in the Junior School: Comprising a Four 
Years’ Scheme and Svllabus based on “ The Golden Nature 
Readers ” ; with “ Hints on the Use of Apparatus.” By 
Evsiz V.M. KNIGHT. (gd. net. University of London Press.) 

These are intended for children from 7 to 11 years of age. 

(1) Book I is in form of a story ; Book IT of a juvenile textbook. 

Both contain plenty of ‘‘ things to do,” are illustrated, and lay 

the right foundation for Jater study. (2) is a guide for teachers 

using (1). 


Mineralogy. By F. H. HarcH. Sixth Edition, Revised. (6s. net. 
Pitman.) 

Groundwork of Biophysics. 
net. Bell.) 

School Certificate Biology. By Dr. E. W. SHANN and A. S. 
GILLESPIE. (48. 6d. Arnold.) 

Heavy-Oil Engines of Akroyd Type: Being Developments of 
Compresston-ignition Oil Engines, including Modern Appli- 
cations to Land Purposes, Marine, and Airship Propulsion, 


By Dr. G. M. WISHART. (12s. 6d. 


and Railway Traction. By Prof. W. ROBINSON. (73. 6d. 
net. Blackie.) 
Qualitative Chemical Analysts: Principles and Methods. 


(10s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 
Practical Pharmaceutical Chemistry. By J. W. Cooper and 
F. N. APPLEYARD. (5s. net. Pitman.) 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


The Fun of Feeling Fit. Mills & 
Boon.) 

This is a charmingly written book for boys, and Mr. Jeffery 
gives in simple language, in a conversational manner, sound 
advice as to what boys should do for the general care of their 
bodies, and giving the reasons for the advice interspersed with 
suitable anecdotes. There are also some excellent chapters on 
games and sports. The book is cleverly illustrated with amusing 
sketches by Mac. An instructive and entertaining book. 


How to Keep fit after Forty. By R. THORNHILL. (2s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

Mr. Thornhill deals with the uses of sunlight and fresh air, 
rest, recreation, diet, digestion, respiration, circulation, and in 
doing so describes the causes of complaints liable to persons of 
40 years of age and the measures to be taken to remedy the 
complaints, finishing with a series of ten specially arranged 
exercises for men. For recreation the writer suggests certain 
games or activities as antidotes for particular forms of work, with 
their relative values. The book is well written and the common- 
sense views expressed can be followed with advantage by 
persons under the age of 40 as well as over that age. 


Physical Training in the Infant School (Reprinted from ‘' The 
Practical Infant Teacher’). By F. A. MoRGAN. (1s. 6d. 
net. Pitman.) 

Miss Morgan has succeeded in making physical training in 
elementary schools both instructive and full of enjoyment for 
children. The exercises are in line with those recommended by 
the Board of Education for children under 7 years of age. The 
suggestions for the lessons are clearly set out and well illus- 
trated, and there are twelve tables of lessons at the end of the 
book arranged in order of difficulty. A useful book for the infants’ 
mistress in rural districts especially. 


Cricket Up-to-date. By E.H.D.SEWELL. (7s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

A book with a preface by Lord Hawke, full of useful informa- 
tion for the cricketer, with many excellent photo illustrations 
and reminiscences of famous cricketers. Mr. Sewell has dealt 
with the subject of cricket in a masterly and outspoken manner. 
He discusses the first principles of cricket coaching, legislation, 
l.b.w. re-organization, the new cricket and the future, and 
gives his views on the test matches with Australia. Mr. Sewell 
also gives very strong reasons in support of his contentions for 
an early return to the five-ball over; more attention to fielding, 
and the placing of the field ; fiercer batting, and fewer selectors 
on the selection committee—subjects which he considers to be 
essential for the improvement of cricket. It is an excellent book 
that should be read with interest by all cricketers. 


Athletes in Action. By F. A.M. WEBSTER. (6s. net. Shaw.) 

“ Athletes in Action ” is a book which should be read and 
carefully studied by every athlete and would-be athlete and 
coach, and has been written by Captain Webster with the object 
of meeting the British athlete’s demand for the technical instruc- 
tion of those athletes who cannot secure the services of a coach, 
and for those to whom the instruction of athletes is committed. 
The author deals with starting, sprinting, quarter-mile, half- 
mile, distance running, high and low hurdles, high jump (eastern 
cut over, and western roll), pole vault, long jump, hop, step, 
and jump, putting the shot, hammer throwing, throwing the 
javelin, discus throwing. Each event is described and illustrated 
throughout its different phases by photos, with a summary of 
clear and concise instructions of the methods to be adopted by 
the athlete at the end of each subject. The last pages of the 
book contain useful lists of records of athletics. It is a book full 


By C. JEFFERY. (5s. net. 


of useful information on athletics with the instructions concisely 
and clearly given, and the book is of a size that can be easily 
carired in the pocket. 


Current Developments in American College Sport. Bulletin No. 26. 
By H. J. Savace, J. T. McGovern, and H. W. BENTLEY. 
(New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching.) 

Careers : Books in the Bristol Public Libraries. 

Scottish Council for Research in Education. 
Report, 1930-1931. 

The Celebration Bulletin. No. 14. A Service Celebration of 
England (in full). A Salutation Celebration of India (in 
outline). Edited by Dr. F. H. Haywarp. (1s. Russell.) 

The League of Science. Report on Preliminary Work and 
Activities from 11th November, 1929, to 1st May, 1931. 

Public Health Work in the Jewish Community : Annual Report 
of the Jewish Health Organization of Great Britain for the 
Year 1929-30. 

Passmore Edwards Research Series, No.1 Mary Ward Settlement 
(Late Passmore Edwards Settlement) : a History, 1891-1931. 
By J. RopGcers. (6d.) 

Choice of Careers Series, No. 12. Banking and the Money Market. 
(2d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Careers and Vocational Training ; a Guide to the Professions and 
Occupations of Educated Women and Girls. (2s. Women's 
Employment Publishing Co.) 

A Leafiet for Parents explaining the Proposed Changes in the 

o National System of Education with Particular Reference to 
Wakefield. 

Production and Trade of Nigeria. Prepared in the Statistics and 

Intelligence Branch of the Empire Marketing Board. (2d. 


Third Annual 


net. H.M.S.O.) 
The Child-Study Society, London. Journal of Proceedings. 
Vol. IX. 1930. (2s. 6d.) 


Scottish Education Department. Report of the Committee of 
Council on Education in Scotland for the Year 1930-31, with 
Summary Statistics for Scotland for the Year 1929-30. 
(1s. 3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 
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Typical School Curricula and 
Time Tables 


IX—A MODERN GIRLS’ SCHOOL: HIRST PARK 
MODERN GIRLS’ SCHOOL, ASHINGTON, 
NORTHUMBERLAND 
By VioLer E. Carr Gorpon, L.L.A. Hons., Headmistress 


HE modern school is so new, and its governing con- 

ditions so varied, that it is not possible to indicate 
the scope or nature of all the types of curricula which 
might be adopted. Those who are experimenting in this 
kind of organization will be able to develop widely divergent 
schemes of work. There is a unique opportunity to vary the 
curricula according to the nature and particular needs of 
the pupils, to use the capabilities of the staff to the fullest, 
and to put into practice many ideas which have not hitherto 
been feasible because of insufficient accommodation and 
equipment. The most characteristic feature of the modern 
school is the grouping together of large numbers of children 
over the age of 11 years. Senior girls, all working together 
in pleasant and harmonious surroundings, gain immensely 
by this change. They are old enough to understand and 
to practise a consistent and wholesome social behaviour ; 
it is easy to appeal to their sense of fair play and to foster 
their natural love of beauty and orderliness. 
_ Usually there are three or four classes in each year, and 
it is therefore possible to grade the children so that all 
those working together will have similar interests and 
abilities. It is frequently found convenient to designate 
these classes “ A,” “ B,” “C” “ D,” &c., so that form Ia 
of the first year become IIa of the second, and so on, the 
“A” children being the most gifted group academically, 


‘ because, 


while the “ Cs ” or “ Ds ” consist of the backward pupils, 
“ Bs” occupying a middle place in the three-stream 
system. This grading, however convenient it may be, 
implies a type of rigidity which should not find expression 
in the schemes of work. It does not follow that the “ A ” 
group of any one year will respond to the same treatment 
as an ‘‘A”’ group of any other year. I have found that 
the average mentality, especially of the “ C” classes, 
shows considerable variation. For example, the girls in 


- the present Ic class are much below the intelligence level 


of their predecessors, and a special course of work has 
been designed for them which may not be necessary for 
any other “ C” form which is drafted into the school. 
It is, therefore, necessary to realize that although certain 
broad principles can be laid down relating to schemes for 
“A,” “ B,? and “C” children, each group of new girls 
must be taken on its merits, and the details of work must 
bear special relationship to the particular class under 
consideration. 

As a general rule, pupils in “ A ” classes can achieve a 
reasonable standard of academic attainment and profitably 
follow courses of work similar to, but not identical with, 
those found in a secondary school. “B” forms occupy 
the middle place; the children here can satisfy ordinary 
requirements during the three years of their stay at school, 
but are not capable of dealing with a foreign language or 
the more abstract side of mathematics. The “C” classes 
are composed of children whose ‘“‘tool’’ subjects are 
deficient, i.e. who require special treatment in the ele- 
mentary branches of arithmetic and English, and whose 
work must be of a distinctly practical character. The 
problem of the backward child must be in the forefront of 
the minds of all those concerned in the organization and 
working of a modern school. The popular conception 
regarding the training of such pupils is that they should 
learn through practical work. I do not believe, however, 
that all forms of practical work really educate the back- 
ward girl or boy. We find that, without exception, the 
girls of good ability do the best work in all types of craft ; 
of course, creative power, intelligence, and 
initiative are necessary if anything of value is to be made. 
Some of the simple forms of handwork given to dull 
children encourage, by the sheer monotony of their pro- 
cesses, precisely those habits which it is essential to eradi- 
cate before the child can develop. Moreover, it is often 
found that such a child is perfectly satisfied when making 
something extremely badly and carelessly, and the unin- 
telligent mind often tires easily and shows no interest in 
the finished article. On the other hand, it is possible to 
educate these children through practical crafts, where the 
simple processes are varied without being increased too 
much in difficulty, where practice in the same principle 
involves many different mediums and where a reasonable 
standard of work can be achieved by the girl or boy with 
the lowest intelligence. 

To a large extent, the bias adopted in any school depends 
upon the nature of the building and the special capabilities 
of the staff, but where the required conditions can be 
obtained, a subject or group of subjects*can be developed 
which, while aiming first at the general education of the 
child, should bear a distinct relation to the environment 
and special interests of the pupil and his or her future poss- 
ible vocation. In a district where girls can easily obtain 
employment in offices and shops, a commercial bias would 
seem most appropriate; in another district it may be 
feasible to introduce subjects dealing with industry, or 
again to concentrate on household crafts and domestic 
science. The value of a bias lies in its consolidating influence. 

The time spent by boys and girls in the modern schools 
is short, and the scope and aim of the curricula should be 
apparent to pupils and parents as well as to the staff. 
The school specializing on any particular side develops a 
characteristic individuality. The relative positions of 
the subjects taught are viewed in perspective from a 
clearly defined point. So many and varied are the themes 
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on which teachers expound, that it is most necessary to 
decide which shall receive paramount consideration and 
which shall take a secondary place. It must be remembered 
that whatever bias is chosen—it is not the subject itself 
which will benefit the child so much as the training and 
development of mind which will be the outcome of teaching 
given under good conditions by an enthusiastic specialist. 
That the subject may be of practical use or of special 
interest to the pupils because of local conditions, is a 
happy coincidence, but by no means the first necessity. 

For practical purposes it may be useful to refer to the 
curricula of a girls’ modern school situated in a mining 
town where there are well-defined governing conditions. 
The building was erected in 1928, and consists of eight 
classrooms, a hall with specially-fitted stage, two domestic 
science rooms with electric equipment, a needlework room, 
an art and handwork room, and a library. The girls come 
from poor homes, and in a district where unemployment 
is rife it is necessary for them to leave school as soon as 
they are 14, either to find work themselves or to 
release an older girl in the family for that purpose. New 
pupils enter the school once a year in August, after their 
11th but before their 12th birthday. The older girls 
among them often leave after they have been in the school 
for only two years and one term, those a little younger, at 
Easter, while the remainder complete their third year, 
a few of them perhaps staying for a term or two longer. 

It will, therefore, be seen that in this case—and I believe 
the same experience is found in many schools—there 
are only two complete years in which to develop schemes 
of work. The third year is constantly broken, sometimes 
classes have to be re-grouped, and the difficulties in arrang- 
ing consistent work in practical subjects are very great. 
No doubt, in time, at least a three years’ course will be 
guaranteed for the senior school; but at present one has 
to recognize that in many districts pupils are forced to 
leave school at the earliest possible age. Most of our girls 
will be home-makers—many of them while still at school 
largely assist in the upbringing of the younger children 
of the family—and the chief and almost the only avenue 
of employment is domestic service. Domestic science is, 
therefore, a characteristic subject in the curricula. During 
the first year the girls do not enter the kitchens, but have 
a preparatory course of general science which introduces 
the main principles involved in the various phases of 
cookery, housewifery, and laundry. During the second 
year “A ” classes have half a day’s domestic science per 
week, and the “ B” and “ C” classes one complete day. 
In the third year “ A ” and “ B” forms spend a day in 
the kitchens, and “ C” forms one a half days. A con- 
siderable amount of time is thus devoted to the subject. 

The aim of the work is educational, and only incidentally 
vocational. It will be noticed that girls in the “ A” 
sections spend fewer hours on this subject than those in 
“ B” or“ C” classes. We find that the intelligent children 
are quicker, more accurate, and more successful in craft 
work, and can achieve more in less time. The extra time 
given to the girls of poorer ability is not spent in covering 
more ground, but rather in consolidating and emphasizing 
the principles involved. The child is being educated 
through the practical medium, where the results of mistakes 
in judgment, inaccuracy, carelessness, as well as sensible 
method and forethought are clearly and unmistakably 
demonstrated. A girl who cannot reason in the abstract 
learns to reason with the aid of the concrete. Moreover, 
domestic science is one of those crafts where variety can 
be constantly introduced and practice given in basic 
principles without the pupil sensing the monotony of 
repetition, and it is thus of particular value in the training 
of dull and backward girls, while there is an immense 
scope for the quicker and brighter pupils. 

We have found it possible with all ‘‘ A” forms and 
some good “‘ B” classes to include a modern language in 
the curricula. French has been chosen. Despite the 
recommendations of the Hadow report, it is still often 


argued that such a subject is superfluous in a modern 

school, especially in one where a four years’ course is not 

possible, and where the pupils will have little opportunity 

to continue their linguistic studies. It must be remembered, 

however, that the time is not far distant when pupils will 
spend a longer period at the senior school, and that it is 
the mistaken but characteristic attitude of the English 
to see no use in foreign languages. As a matter of fact, 
this subject is one of the few really practical and useful 
things taught. It is necessary to move with the times, 
and to realize that the habit of travel is being steadily 
developed, that the increased speed of ships and trains, 
and cheap rail facilities enable many people—who did not 
dream of doing so in the past—to spend holidays abroad. 
Some of our girls went to France on a school journey last 
vear—miner's children from a Northumberland town—and 
their slight knowledge of the language added immensely 
to the enjoyment of their visit. The study of a language 
brings a new and vital interest to school work and broadens 
the minds of children, especially those who live in a locality 
of restricted tradition. Moreover, the insight into the 
foundations of the unknown tongue throws light on the 
root principles of our own, and helps to impart accuracy 
in written and spoken English. At the end of three years, 
working for three and a half hours per week, the girls can 
read easy books and have a good working knowledge of the 
language with a limited vocabulary. This is all that can 
be done at present, but with longer time at school and the 
likelihood of continuation work in evening schools, there is 
every possibility of this subject justifying its inclusion in 
the curricula. 

The schemes of work in mathematics vary considerably 
in each grade. Girls in “ A ” classes follow a course intro- 
ducing algebra and geometry, where practical work and 
graph work are strongly emphasized, and concluding in the 
third year with the arithmetic of citizenship as distinct 
from the ordinary “ tool” work done on this subject in 
the first two years. Six lessons of forty minutes each are 
devoted to mathematics in the first year; three are used 
for arithmetic, one for algebra, and two for geometry. In 
the second and third year the number of periods 1 
reduced to five, and one lesson in arithmetic is omitted. 
“ B” classes do not usually include algebra in their scheme 
of work, and the geometry consists of drawing to scale, 
accurate measurement of angles, &c. “fC” classes con- 
centrate on arithmetic, and in the first year it is necessary 
to emphasize the practical application of all elementary 
processes in number, and great care must be exercised 
to ensure that these backward girls thoroughly understand 
the methods they are using. It is sometimes thought 
inadvisable to spend considerable time on this subject 
with poor classes. On the other hand, if good practical 
work is to be done, the pupils must not be hurried, and I 
find that five or six periods of forty minutes is not wasted 
on this work, though throughout their school life some of 
the pupils gain only a rudimentary knowledge of the 
principles of number, and can only attempt the simplest, 
everyday transactions with accuracy. l 

The teaching of English is of paramount importance 1n 
a modern school. Not only is it the principal “ tool 
subject, but children of 11 years and over begin to us% 
language more consciously than they did in the jumor 
school, and need sound teaching and a good supply of 
reading matter. The library is the centre of study, and 
books of as many varieties as possible, for good and poor 
readers, can be borrowed for home use. Here the atmo- 
sphere is created and a love of reading encouraged. Schemes 
of work are of little avail unless every child learns t0 
appreciate and value a good book. There is not very much 
difference in the way in which “ A ” and “ B” classes art 
taught, but on the whole the former are quicker and more 
discerning. The girls in “ C ” forms are hampered because 
they cannot read fluently. Apart from one or two fixed 
lessons for practice in oral reading, much time is spent on 
dramatic work and story reading, and the dull child often 
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makes superhuman efforts to overcome mental difficulties 
in order to take part in a play or read a story for herself. 
Six to eight lessons are devoted to written and spoken 
English, and this is supplemented by home reading from 
the class and school libraries. 

Needlework, art and handwork combined are the other 
two forms of craft included in the curricula. Girls in all 
grades and in all years spend three hours per weck on 
the former and one and a quarter hours on the latter. The 
older girls specialize in dressmaking in their last year. 
These two subjects frequently correlate with work done in 
domestic science. Whenever possible ‘‘C’’ classes are 
given an extra period for either handwork or needlework, 
as they are usually slower than other forms. Two periods 
each of forty minutes are devoted to history, geography, 
and music respectively, and at least three lessons of thirty 
minutes are spent on physical training. The school is 
situated in a district where there is no gas, and this, 
together with the fact that no laboratory has been pro- 
vided, somewhat hampers the science scheme. Moreover, 
if this subject is to be taught well, adequate time must be 
given to it. There are, however, only a certain number of 
hours in the day, and as it is not possible to deal effectively 
with all sides of a desirable curricula, it is necessary to 
decide which subject can be least adequately taught under 
the given conditions and omit it. 

It must be remembered that this curricula is formed for 
a school existing in a ‘‘ single industry ” district of some- 
what specialized conditions, where the children have a 
traditional and local outlook, and where the building is 
designed with a view to a particular bias. The main 
problems of the “A,” “ B,’ and “C” grouping will, 
however, occur in all modern schools. It is interesting to 
speculate with regard to the future. This new experiment 
is in the making; those of us who are taking part in it 
recognize its deplorable incompleteness; but I feel that 
the modern school will one day be a centre not only cone 
cerned with the education of pupils from 11 to 15, but a 
starting point from which they will be encouraged to 
continue their education in continuation schools or classes 
bearing a close relationship to the senior department. 
May we not hope that the curricula of the modern school 
will not merely be the framework, but the foundation on 
which a far-reaching development of continued education 
can be based. The most vital work that can be done now 
is to make life so vivid, learning so desirable, achievement 
so possible, that our young pupils will leave us anxious to 
develop their capacities in every possible direction so 
that they will demand the privileges of further education. 


I believe that the social work done in a school will further 
this end more effectively than any positive teaching. No 
headmistress of any modern school can neglect this side 
of the organization, though it does not definitely find a 
place in the curricula. These older girls are ready to 
assimilate ideals of social service. They love to organize 
and to feel that they are taking an important part in the 
government of the school, and it is of the first importance 
to foster and develop this sense of responsibility. Many 
social activities cannot find a place in school hours, and 
evening functions, debating societies, folk dancing classes, 
dramatic circles, all demand free time from the teachers, 
and it is therefore necessary that the modern schools 
should be well staffed so that this work can be undertaken 
without undue strain. In our district there are practically 
no social activities except those which we provide, but the 
response and enthusiasm of the pupils has well repaid 
those who have developed this side of the work. 

We, as teachers, are particularly susceptible to the 
influence of educational catchwords, and already the air 
is thick with maxims dealing with the conduct and work 
of the modern school. It will be found wiser not to adopt 
ready-made suggestions, however sensible they may seem. 
These schools are experimental, and all true experiment 
rises from an urgent and ardent desire to find out—not to 
be told. Educational work would be much more valuable 
if we were more courageous, less hampered by the fear of 
making mistakes or of being “ different.” If each group 
of teachers concerned in the organizing and making of a 
school studies the problem before them, and tries to meet 
the needs of their pupils to the very best of their ability, 
they will be conducting a true and valuable. experiment 
in education. 


ANALYSIS OF TIME TABLE 


FORM Ia Ib Ic Wa IIb IIc IIIa IIIb IIIc 
AGE RANGE ON ENTRY 11+ to12 12+ to 13 13 + to 14+ 
English .. 7 7 8 6 6 6 6 6 7 
French 6 6 none 6 none none 6 none none 
Mathematics 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Geography 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Science .. 2 2 2 none nove none none none none 
History .. 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Needlework a 3 3 6 3 8 4 3 3 4 
Art and Handwork 3 3 4 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Music a ‘3 2 2 <2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Physical Training 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 


3 3 
Domestic Science none none none } day $ day 1day 1day 1 day ljdays 
Scripture : 


(25minute periods) 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Periods are of 40 minutes except where otherwise stated. Periods not 


accounted for are used for Private Study and Library Work as it can be 
arranged. 


Practical Problems in Mathematics 
By A. H. Stuart, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


I 

HILE it is true that mathematics is mathematics, 

possessing fundamental principles which cannot 
be ignored by any student, it is also true that of all subjects 
which contribute to modern culture, mathematics may be 
regarded from more points of view than most others, and 
these various aspects are capable of repelling or attracting 
the student according to the circumstances of the case. 

For some years past I have had an opportunity of 
studying the effect of these conditions, for while being 
responsible for the mathematics of a technical institute, 
I have been mathematical examiner at a number of public 
examinations drawing candidates from secondary and 
technical schools all over the country. 

I find little difficulty in dividing boys into three classes. 
(1) Those who are “ born mathematicians ” and take 
readily to the subject. (2) Those who are prepared to 
tolerate it as a necessary evil which, nevertheless, has 
certain advantages to offer. (3) Those who regard the 


situation as quite hopeless, and consequently fail to make 
any effort. 

The first group, relatively small in number, offers no 
difficulty. Such boys will make good progress in their 
mathematical studies under any system which is not 
fundamentally wrong. It is the middle and largest class 
which calls for special care, and methods which make an 
appeal to these boys will often prove of use in dealing 
with the last, and most difficult class. 

The suggestions made below are put forward after years 
of trial and experiment made with boys and students 
covering a wide range of age and outlook. Numerous 
cases have been noted of success obtained with the most 
unpromising material. 

It does not appear to be a question of subject matter 
or sequence so much as the character of the problem 
employed. As an example of what I have in mind, the 
following problem may be quoted as one of a very common 


type. 
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The united ages of a man and his wife are six times the 
united ages of their children. Two years ago their united 
ages were ten times the united ages of their children, and 
six years hence their united ages will be three times the 
united ages of the children. How many children have 
they ? 

As an exercise for making a boy think this may be 
excellent, but as an example of the application of mathe- 
matical methods to living problems it could scarcely be 
worse. It is merely a puzzle, and while puzzles, mathe- 
matical or otherwise, attract some people, they are positively 
repellent to many, and it is just this type of problem which 
makes mathematics such an abstruse and impractical 
subject in the minds of many. 

At the time when airships were attracting much attention 
in the public Press, I devised one or two problems on the 
subject, and used them for both junior and senior students, 
t.e. boys between 16 and 17 taking a full-time course, and 
those about 20 years of age taking an evening course for 
a National Certificate. 

The problems took the form of calculating the gross lift 
of a given volume of hydrogen and the loss of lift which 
would result from the use of helium. I then gave them 
particulars of a ship and asked them to calculate the 
increase in capacity which would be necessary if, without 
sacrificing lift, hydrogen were replaced by helium, allowing 
0'02 lb. for each additional cubic foot of capacity for extra 
fabric, cordage, &c. 

This made a very interesting problem, and led toa lengthy 
discussion on the many points involved. In the end these 
students had had an exercise in clear thinking and algebraical 
manipulation at least equal to that provided by the parents 
and children puzzle, and in addition they were left with 
a little concrete knowledge of the possibilities and limitations 
of airships not inferior to that possessed by many writers 
on the subject in the popular Press. Also the impression 
was created that mathematics was playing an important 
part in assisting modern developments, and I regard this 
attitude of mind as very valuable. 

The newspaper often provides data ‘for suitable mathe- 
matical problems. When the world’s land speed record was 
set up, The Times gave the speed in miles per hour to 
seven significant figures. This suggested problems on the 
degree of accuracy with which the mile track should be 
measured, assuming the timing accurate, and also the 
degree of accuracy required for the timing assuming the 
mile correctly measured, in order that these figures might 
be justified. 

Again an interesting discussion was carried on around 
this very important subject. I submit that more attention 
might well be given to the question of relative degrees of 
accuracy. At a public examination last year I set the 
following question, couched in suitable language. 

A sphere of iron has a diameter of 3'7 + oor cm., and 
weighs 209'1 + o'or grm. Find the density of iron. I asked 
the candidates to express their results to as great a degree 
of accuracy as the the data would justify, and to give briefly 
their reasons for the number of significant figures retained. 

These papers made interesting reading, for while the data 
leave the second figure in a certain amount of doubt, 
the majority of candidates retained three, and many 
attempted to justify five and even six significant figures. 

I should like to quote another problem of the puzzle 
type. 

A boy was sent out for a shillingsworth of eggs. He 
broke three on his way home, and his master therefore had 
to pay at the rate of a penny more than the market price 
for five. How many did his master get for a shilling ? 

Personally I found some difficulty in understanding the 
meaning of this statement. It certainly took me far longer 
to grasp what the author wished to say than to solve the 
problem, and all the time I felt what an irksome task it 
was to deal with matters so far removed from normal life. 
I could not help speculating on what the master actually 
said about the occurrence, for I very much doubt whether 


he troubled himself about a penny more than the market 
price for five. 

The problem leads to a quadratic equation, only one 
root of which can have any tangible meaning. The following 
problem will lead to the same equation, except the constant. 

A ball 3 in. in diameter floats on water so that the circle 
of contact between the ball and the surface of the water 
has a diameter of 24 in. Find the depth of the lowest part 
of the ball below the surface of the water. 

Both roots of the equation have, of course, a concrete 
meaning, and it calls for the exercise of the student's 
intelligence to select the one demanded by the problem. 
With this problem a boy can form a mental picture of what 
is happening, and he no longer regards a mathematical 
problem as a mass of fictitious data with which he is 
expected to juggle until it produces an equally unreal thing 
which he calls the “ answer.” 

At a large public examination a few years ago | set the 
following : 

A pound of butter is delivered in the form of a “ pat,” 
which is approximately a cylinder 5 in. in diameter and 
1? in. high. Find the density of butter in lb. per cubic inch. 

A reasonable proportion of the candidates found no 
difficulty with it, but from the remainder I had results 
ranging from a few thousandths of an ounce to three- 
quarters of a ton. The ridiculous side of such results did 
not present itself because the candidates apparently failed 
to picture a cubic inch of butter. 

Another point which my examining work has impressed 
upon me is the effect produced in the mind of some boys 
by solving a number of problems of one type, and then 
passing on to another type. Mathematics in this way tends 
to become very mechanical, and these boys fail dismally 
when called upon to think mathematically. 

The following problem was one of an easy section of 4 
paper in which there was given no choice : 

The charge for a telephone in a private residence in 
London is £1 12s. 6d. a quarter, plus 1d. for each local call 
made. How many calls per quarter would a subscriber 
have to make in order that the average cost per call would 
be 14d. ? 

There were over 800 candidates at this examination, but 
less than a quarter of them could do this simple problem. 
although many were able to do much more difficult work 
in mensuration and trigonometry. So many commenced, 
“Let x = the number,” and led themselves into quite 
deep water. The idea of reducing £I 12s. 6d. to halfpence, 
and so getting good marks for little work, occurred to very 
few indeed. 

I should like to make it clear that I am not advocating 
vocational mathematics. I am convinced that, because 4 
student has decided to become an electrical engineer, to make 
all his mathematics relate to that subject, is fundamentally 
wrong. I merely plead with teachers, examiners, and 
writers of textbooks to ban the mathematical puzzle 
on which most of us were brought up, and in so doing 
claim that the mathematically minded student loses nothing, 
while many who would otherwise be repelled by the subject 
will find it at least tolerable and possibly attractive. 

While a certain amount of work in manipulation is 0 
doubt necessary, especially in the more elementary stages 
of the subject, in my experience it is the problem which 
begets confidence and produces the valuable faculty of 
thinking mathematically. To achieve this end, all problems 
should be constructed in accordance with the following 
rules : 

(1) Wherever possible, the reference should be to 4 

subject of interest. 

(2) Laborious computation should be avoided. 

(3) They should call for a large amount of clear thinking 

for their solution. 

(4) They should include data or suggest methods likely 

to be of more than passing utility. 

(5) They should be constructed on data which are accurate 

and are drawn from modern practical conditions. 
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It is a sound practice to adopt the plan already employed 
to a small extent in some examinations, of providing the 
student with a table of mathematical and physical con- 
stants, and then setting problems with insufficient data so 
that any additional data required have to be sought in the 
tables. 

Students are sometimes embarrassed by data which are 
not necessary for the solution of the problem. I frequently 
incorporate such data in my own problems, provided the 
matter is relevant to the subject in hand and possesses 
some informative interest. This practice appears to me to 
create an atmosphere around the work which it would be 
dificult to over-estimate. 

I hope, subsequently, to give a few examples of problems 
constructed from attractive data which are readily accessible, 


and further, by making up a series of problems on a single 
subject, one can create the atmosphere which surrounds a 
mathematical investigation, and thus prepare the way 
towards acquiring the necessary faculties for carrying out 
mathematical research in physical problems. 

This policy has the additional advantage of breaking 
down the idea, so common to boys, that algebra, trigo- 
nometry, geometry, &c., should be kept rigidly separated. 
It is not difficult so to construct problems that the various 
branches of mathematics are brought into use as required, 
and thus the impression is created that mathematics is a 
unified system of reasoning possessing a wide range of 
tools wherewith work of considerable variety may be 
executed. | 

(To be continued.) 


A School Course in Human Physiology 


By Mary A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc., F.L.S., Headmistress, Central High School for Girls, Manchester 


PART I 


HE course in human physiology outlined in this article 
has been in operation for many years in a large 
High School for girls, and is planned on the assumption 
that a sound scientific knowledge of her own body is an 
essential part of the equipment for ‘life which should be 
provided for every girl while she is at school. It is regarded 
as part of the training for everyday life, whatever may be 
the special career for which a girl is being prepared. It is 
therefore made a compulsory subject in the curriculum. 
In addition to this general value, the study of human 
anatomy and physiological processes may be made, as in 
the school referred to, the preparation for a course in 
zoology, and thus take its place in the scheme of ex- 
aminations if so desired. 


SUMMARY OF COURSE 


Length of course—two years. 

Age of girls+-13 to 15. 

Place in school scheme—second and third years of school 
life. 

A textbook is used. 

Correlated subjects : special chemistry, domestic science, 
gymnastics. 

Aspect of subject which is emphasized: its application 
to personal hygeine. 


OUTLINE OF FIRST YEAR’S WORK 


The first lessons deal with the general build of the body, 
the skeletal framework, the muscles, the disposition of the 
principal organs, and the mechanical system through which 
movements are accomplished. 

The study of the skeleton may. be reduced to a mere 
enumeration of dry bones, but it need not be. Let it be 
treated as a wonderfully adjusted piece of mechanism, of 
which the elaboration is the last stage achieved in a long 
series of evolutionary modifications. It may be compared, 
in simple fashion, with the skeleton of the rabbit—adapted 
to progression on four limbs, a fundamental difference from 
which many other comparisons may be traced. Endless 
material for discussion, for reasoned argument, will present 
themselves—the maintenance of the erect posture, the 
beautifully devised flexibility of the spinal column, the 
variations in the types of joint, and the reasons annexed. 
Of special importance for consideration is the cage of bone 
which constitutes the chest, for upon its rhythmical changes 
in form and volume, depends the process of respiration ; 
the nature of the jointed connexion of the ribs with the 
backbone, and the peculiar style of the curvatures with 
which the ribs and their cartilages sweep round to unite 
with the sternum must be mastered, experiments being 
made to show the effect on chest-capacity due to raising or 
lowering the ribs. An instructive comparison may be made 


between the bones, the joints, and the range and character 
of the movements provided for, in the lower and the upper 
limbs respectively. Joints form an interesting study—in 
their ligamentary connexions, their protecting cartilages, 
their adaptation of form (hinge, or ball and socket), to the 
work they have to do. 

Interwoven with all the acquirement of theoretical 
knowledge—not following after as a semi-detached lesson, 
appears quite naturally the application of the knowledge 
to the needs of daily life. For example, learning of the in- 
complete closure of the joints of the bones of the skull in 
the young child, the girl is made aware of the special 
danger connected with pressure or knocks on a baby’s 
head ; or, seeing that in a growing bone the ‘‘neck ”’ of 
cartilage is easily fractured, she will realize that a child’s 
arms must not be dragged about roughly, even in play. 
The structure of the foot will be made a matter of great 
importance, remembering how the well-being of the body 
depends on its fitness, and also how the modern shoe, 
particularly as worn by women, impairs the fitness. The 
question of correct shoe-form will be debated, the need for 
barefoot exercise insisted upon, and the hygienic care of 
the feet in matters of cleanliness, &c., talked over. This is 
one of the places where connexion is made with the gym- 
nasium, in which special exercises are prescribed, and their 
effects demonstrated on the naked feet. There, too, may 
be pointed out the purpose of the directions given in such 
exercises aS Jumping, so as to alight on the ground in such 
a way that the shock to the spinal column is minimized. 

Simple instruction in first-aid—practical in character as 
far as possible—may be incorporated at this stage, always 
coupled with warnings against presuming too far in ad- 
ministering first-aid service. The class may be taught to 
distinguish between a dislocation and a fracture in the case 
of bones, how to proceed in each instance, how to treat a 
sprain till help is procured, the danger of injuries to the 
knee, and so on. 

Within the range of the practical work appropriate to this 
part of the subject, the following (not exhaustive) may be 
mentioned : an examination of the girl’s body by herself, 
at home; the study of a wired human skeleton and of 
detached bones; determination of the structure of a long 
bone and a flat bone; chemical experiments on the mineral 
and animal constituents of bone; examination of the joints 
of rabbit or sheep. 

Next follows the investigation of the way in which the 
parts of the skeleton may change their positions relatively 
to one another; how the body is maintained in any posture, 
and how it moves from place to place. This requires in- 
formation about muscles and tendons, and their relationship 
to bones and joints. The principles governing the action 
of levers will enter in. The great number and variety of 
the body muscles and their diversity of direction and con- 
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nexions should be studied from charts, comparison being 
made with the muscles of the actual body where possible. 
The muscles of the rabbit’s leg should be dissected, note 
made of the sub-divisions into smaller bundles, the sheath- 
ing membranes, the tendinous endings. Let one of the 
smallest bundles be teased out, and the fibres examined 
under the microscope. Construct a model with lathes and 
elastic to illustrate how muscular contractions may result 
in movements of bones. 

The class must now learn something about the main- 
tenance of muscles in a healthy condition ; the pupils also 
distinguish between correct natural movements and the 
gymnastic exercises specially devised as “‘ correctives.” 
The right poise of the body in walking, sitting, standing, 
writing, reading, can be linked up with the bad effects on 
the body—particularly the spine—if asymmetrical positions 
are habitually adopted. The gymnastic exercises given to 
counteract wrong habits of using the body can, in some 
cases, be explained now; in particular, the treatment 
prescribed for strengthening the arch of the instep. Very 
real and practical discussions may be held on the subject 
of exercising muscles, on the necessity for it, on moderation 
in athletics, on the comparative merits of various games, on 
the value of walking and swimming, and beautiful dancing. 

A preliminary idea should be gained at this stage of the 
position occupied by the internal organs in the thoracic and 
abdominal cavities ; use a good chart, and compare with 
the arrangements in a rabbit. 

All the processes operating within the body are designed 
to support its life; it is necessary, and it can be made 
fascinating, to probe a little into those mysterious units of 
the body in which is resident this living quality. It must 
be realized that the body is an organized aggregation of 
minute entities—cells. The unicellular creature, the 
Amoeba, should be shown under the microscope. Its com- 
plete efficiency as regards all vital processes, and its signi- 
ficance in the scale of animal evolution, must be made 
known; then an idea of the long story reaching from 
Amoeba to Man, a co-operative society of amoeboid 
specialists. 

The physiological activities of the body are all directed 
towards keeping its multitudes of cells in vigorous health ; 
that is why one must know something of the cells to begin 
with. Protoplasm must be introduced to notice, its com- 
position and food requirements ; also the idea of energy in 
general, and the source of the energy of the body. These 
are difficult subjects, and require highly skilled handling 
by the teacher. 

We pass now to consider the agent by which the cells 
receive their regulated supplies of necessities—the blood. 
A drop of blood is microscopically examined ; its chemical 
composition is taught; coagulation is watched; the 
significance of the colouring matter is pointed out. The 


leucocytes and their functions lead to references to bacteria, 
toxins and anti-toxins, infectious diseases, and practical 
conclusions about how to combat them. 

The circulation of blood should be watched in the tail 
of a tadpole, or in the web of a frog’s foot. Through models 
and charts the scheme of the circulation of the blood 
should be traced ; observations should be made on pulse 
and on heart-beat. Dissect and sketch (sketching at all 
times to be freely resorted to), the details within a sheeps 
heart ; demonstrate the action of the valves of the heart, 
ascertain the tissue-structure of heart and blood-vessels ; 
follow the sequence of the events which constitute the cycle 
of circulation. 

The lessons in health connected with this part of the 
subject are most important. They treat of heart ailments. 
touched very judiciously and with warnings against 
imaginary worries, of fainting attacks and how to render 
aid, of the effects of stimulants on the heart, of the danger 
of impediments to circulation arising from tight clothing. 
of the stopping of bleeding from wounds. 

Lymph and its circulation continues the story of the 
distribution of food to the cells. An. experiment should be 
performed to illustrate diffusion. 

The next big section embraces the nature of food sub 
stances, their digestion and absorption. The question of 
dietary is included, and the lessons are closely connected 
up with those of the cookery room, where the thoroughly 
practical application of food principles is carried out. 
There is also a good deal of chemistry to be mastered ; this 
finds a place in the lesson-periods allotted to chemistry. 
the same teacher being responsible for both physiology and 
chemistry, if possible. Proteins and peptone are tested. 
and their diffusibilities compared; starch and sugar are 
compared ; the action of the digestive juices on various 
food substances in demonstrated; ferments and ther 
actions are reviewed. 

Teeth must be pretty fully studied—the ‘‘ mixed” set 
typical of man, the structure of a tooth, rules for their 
preservation, dangers arising from decayed teeth. 

The alimentary canal of the rabbit should be dissected 
out. The structure and glandular lining of the digestive 
tract, the action exerted on each of the typical food sub 
stances by the respective digestive secretions, the channels 
by which the prepared food passes into the blood stream— 
all these require to be well apprehended. 

The structure and functions of the liver will be taken 
here. 

The discussion of health habits connected with food !5 
generally much enjoyed. As topics, there arise—when to 
eat and how to eat, allowable delights in cakes and sweets 
and fruits, the gratification of individual taste in food, the 
causes and effects of indigestion. 

(To be continued) 


The Novel in School 


By J. H. Fow er, M.A. 


T may be kind to warn the potential reader at the outset 
that this paper does not discuss the alluring topic of 
the school novel—the novel, that is, which proposes to 
offer a picture, whether realistic or romantic, of school-life. 
Nor yet is it concerned with the disciplinary problem some- 
times raised by “ the novel in school ’-—when, for example, 
it is being studied under the rose, or under the desk, in the 
hour assigned by educational authorities to the prosecution 
of the higher or lower mathematics. 

No, I am thinking of its open and accredited introduction 
into the school time-table. I am aware that some school- 
masters are still of opinion that it ought not to be there at 
all. Sixty years ago the undisputed place of ‘‘ Waverley ” 
in the curriculum was as a hohday-task. I had imagined 
that the author’s sub-title, ‘ "Tis sixty years since,” might 


to-day be given a new application. But on the very day 
on which I write, behold in The Times a fevered letter from 
an indignant parent. ‘‘ Waverley ” has been prescribed as 
a holiday-task to her public-school son ; and the idea that 
an English classic, even a classic of fiction, should be read 
in the holidays is, to this modern parent, acutely distressing. 
She assures us that the task is “ a nightmare ” throughout 
the seven weeks of holiday, that it completely spoils the 
seventh week, and will leave her young hopeful suffering 
from eye-strain and brain-exhaustion. Well, well—sixtY 
years ago we did not always read our holiday tasks, but! 
am very sure that they seldom disturbed our dreams. 
Of “ Waverley ” as a holiday task I will only say that. 
if it seems right still to impose it, the chances that it will 
get upon the nerves of any of its victims can be considerably 
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lessened -by a simple expedient. When examinations are 
virtually over, but a day or two of the -term still remains 
to be got through, why not devote an hour to a preliminary 
sketch of the tale ? So may you awaken curiosity without 
satisfying it, and help your pupils to visualize the back- 
ground of the novel, the scenery, and the characters. 

_ My impression is that quite a small proportion of the 
-~ ordinary class, whether of boys or girls, is sufficiently 
_ “bookish” to visualize at all readily the work of classical 
fiction that you ask them to read. I do not know what 
difference the cinema and the illustrated papers have made 
to the present generation as compared with my own. These 
_ things ought to make visualization much easier, since they 
< familiarize the child with scenery and costumes drawn 
from all parts, and even from all ages, of the world. On the 
` other hand, it is alleged that the imagination is impaired by 
_ the aids so liberally supplied to the modern child. There is 
- no doubt that the imagination of young children is weakened 
by elaborate toys; and similarly it may be that the older 
child, fed to surfeiting with external pictures, becomes too 
lazy to make pictures in his own brain. So it is probable 
= that when a form is merely given a standard novel to read 
quietly in school or at home, many do not become suffi- 
- ciently interested to visualize the story. The old-fashioned 
alternative to silent reading was reading aloud by turns. 
If the master was a good reader and took his turn with the 
- Test, there was at once an improvement: the story became 
- dramatic, and the class began to see and to hear. Other- 
wise this plan of reading aloud was apt to be a dismal 
failure. Some boys gabbled so fast, and others read so 
= slowly and stumblingly, that the class in self-defence soon 
"let their attention wander away to the cricket-field and other 
living interests. 

What I am concerned to urge is that great English novels, 
if introduced at all into school, can and ought to be used 
to far worthier purpose than as a pastime or a soporific. 
Like the great tragedies, they can rank among the finest 
instruments of education, insensibly instilling valuable 
lessons for life and storing the mind with rich words and 
lovely images. Quite young boys, it is found, become 
interested in the reactions of character, in observing the 
ways in which human nature works. If novels can achieve 
this end, is it a serious objection that they can be made to 
provide delightful entertainment by the way ? Only if we 
subscribe to the doctrine of Mr. Dooley, that “it doesn’t 
matter much what we larn children, provided that it is 
something unpleasant.” With sympathy and inventiveness 
on the teacher’s part, the class-room that is occupied with 
a masterpiece of fiction may even be turned into “a 
Paradise of Dainty Devices.” 

It is not necessary, observe, that the teacher should spend 
much of the time in talking himself. But he must know the 
novel well, and be prepared with a variety of questions and 
exercises, and above all he must avele a stereotypen and 
monotonous procedure. 

The main thing is to get the class terested creatively in 
the tale. Iet them dramatize the most stirring scenes. 
Sections of the class might be set to work upon different 
scenes. When this has been done, it may be possible to go 
on to act some of them. Another good exercise is the 
composing of letters from one character to another ; or the 
composition of a dialogue which the novelist implies but 
leaves unwritten. 

One plan that has been tried with great success after 
the reading of a novel of adventure like ‘‘ Treasure Island ” 
is to substitute for the ordinary essay-writing of the term 
the construction of an original romance. The main outlines 
of the plot can be settled in a preliminary talk to which all 
members of the class are encouraged to contribute. After 
that, two different methods of procedure are open. All can 
write competing versions of the same chapter, in the same 
week, or the whole novel may be quickly completed by 
different members of the form undertaking different chap- 
ters. Those who are interested in this idea of story-writing 
by a class may be recommended to read either Mr. R. T. 


Lewis’s “ Composition through Story-Writing : A Book for 
Adventurers ” (Harrap, 1927), or “ The Saga of Form IV,” 
edited by Ronald Fuller (Church Stretton, The Stretton 
Press, 1929). I have no experience at first hand of this plan, 
but I think either of these books is enough to convince 
any one of its practicability. The proper place for it, I 
imagine, is the junior school or the lower forms of a 
secondary school—the stage at which imaginative writing 
as an exercise is most valuable. To get the full benefit of 
the plan, teacher and pupil alike should come to it with 
enthusiasm as to something fresh and exceptional, not in 
the routine of every term. 

‘“ Correlation,” which was the favourite word of educa- 
tional reformers thirty years ago, is now out of favour, 
because teachers of different subjects found themselves 
teaching something in which they were not specially 
interested in order to conform with somebody else’s plans. 
But the novel presents a clear case for friendly co-operation 
between the teachers of history and literature. Ifthe history 
of the nineteenth century is being read, a splendid oppor- 
tunity is missed if none of the great Victorian novels is 
read, in school or out of school, at the same time. 

Are abridgments of great novels to be tolerated or en- 
couraged for school use ? For the kind of abridgment which 
consists of a retelling or paraphrase in different words of a 
famous novel no condemnation can bé too severe. The late 
Mr. S. R. Crockett’s versions of some of Scott’s novels may 
be cited as an awful warning. Nor, again, can anything be 
said in palliation of the offence of those who sell an incom- 
plete book without any indication of its incompleteness. I 
am told that this is a common feature of the cheap and 
gaudily bound editions procurable at drapery-stores. If 
this is true, the reprehensible practice of ‘‘ abridging ” the 
nominal number of yards in a reel of cotton, exposed and 
denounced by Herbert Spencer in a well-known work 
many years ago, but still apparently persisting, may have 
infected the books sold in such close neighbourhood. 

A good deal of nonsense is sometimes talked about the 
wickedness of giving abridgments to children, as if every 
famous novel were a perfect work of art that could not be 
touched without sacrilege. To remember the sea a 
under which Dickens produced his “ Pickwick Papers ” 
monthly instalments, or Hardy wrote his “Mayor of 
Casterbridge ” week by week for publication in ‘ The 
Graphic,” is to realize the absurdity of this. There are few 
long novels that could not be improved artistically by some 
compression, though the task of the abridger is one that 
calls for right judgment, delicate taste, and infinite pains. 
If we reduce, as has been done before now, “The Old 
Curiosity Shop ” into “ The Story of Little Nell,” keeping 
all the excessive ‘‘ sob-stuff ’’ which Dickens wove into that 
part of his tale, the last state is worse than the first: the 
“ sob-stuff ° has become more prominent than ever, 
because it is a larger proportion of the book. The mature 
reader very properly prefers to do his own abridging, by 
skipping a sentence here and a paragraph there, instead of 
permitting any one else to do it for him. But thousands of 
English children will never come in sight at all of Scott 
and Thackeray, or even of Dickens, unless we are content 
to allow abridgments. It should be realized, that all who 
are brought into a bowing acquaintance with the great 
writers by means of a competent abridgment have their 
lives enriched by some figures from a wonderful portrait- 
gallery. Don Quixote, it may be, and Sancho Panza, Meg 
Merrilies and Dominie Sampson, David Copperfield, and 
Mr. Micawber, Mr. Bennett and Mr. Collins, Henry Esmond 
and Beatrix. This they gain, even if they do not follow 
up their good fortune. But whenever the children are 
worthily taught, we may be sure that some of them, then 
or later, proceed to the reading of the unabridged author. 

One possible use of abridgments may be mentioned here. 
The different pace at which children read is the most 
obvious practical difficulty in the class-study of the novel. 
A conceivable solution of this difficulty may be found in 
giving an abridgment to the slower children, and a complete 
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text as an encouragement and mark of distinction to those 
of a nimbler wit. I am old-fashioned enough to view such 
modern inventions as “the Dalton Plan” with some 
distrust. But I can believe that such a system is more 
applicable to the reading of fiction than to most studies, 
just because of the different pace at which children read a 
story. Under the Dalton Plan this raises no difficulty, 
because those who read quickly can be given more to read, 
and more exercises to write. 

Once again let me press the necessity that the teacher 
himself should have a thorough mastery of the book which 
is to be read. He must know it well enough to carry the 
plot in his mind and to form a clear idea as to the way in 
which the novel has been constructed. Three recent books 
will help him: “ Aspects of the Novel,” by E. M. Forster ; 
“ The Craft of Fiction,” by Percy Lubbock; and “ The 
Structure of the Novel,” by Edwin Muir (Hogarth Lectures, 
No. 9, the Hogarth Press). The last-named I think the 
most valuable for our purpose. Mr. Lubbock’s book is 
accomplished criticism, but written too much under the 
influence of the art of Henry James. I append a score of 
questions—obviously not all of them applicable to all 
novels—which I venture to put forward as worth bearing 
in mind in the teacher’s preliminary study. 


QUESTIONS ON THE NOVEL 


I. What is meant by “ the background ” of a novel? 
How important is it ? 

2. Discuss different openings for a novel. 
be an introductory chapter or not ? 

3. Is a chronological order best ? What advantage is 
there in plunging in medias res, and then going back (as 
Thackeray does in “ Esmond ’’) ? 

4. How far is plot necessary to a novel ? 
plot is there in “ Pickwick ” ? 

5. How far is character necessary to a novel? How 
much character-drawing is there in ‘“‘ Treasure Island ” ? 

6. Discuss the excellence of the writer’s dialogue. Do 
all his characters speak with his voice, or has each a voice 


Should there 


How much 


of its own? Is he more successful with some than with 
others ? 


7. In writing an historical novel, is there any advantage 
in using an archaic diction, as Scott did ? Or does the story 
seem more alive to you if the characters use modern idioms, 
as in Mrs. Naomi Mitchison’s stories ? 

8. Discuss the advantages and drawbacks of the use of 
dialect. 


9. What is “ local colour ” ? Is it more artistic to lay 
your scene in an actual town (e.g. Oxford or Cambridge}, 
and to aim at photographic accuracy, or to invent an 
imaginary ‘‘ Oxbridge ” ? 

10. Is the writer more successful in depicting men or 
women ? 

11. What is the most effective scene in the novel ? 

12. What use does the writer make of natural scenery 
and of architecture ? Does he use “ the pathetic fallacy” 
in his weather ? 

13. Do you feel that the writer moves his characters 
about, like chessmen on a board? (Hardy is accused of 
this.) Or do the events happen inevitably ? 

14. What do you learn about the author’s own tastes 
and studies? What books has he read? What other 
sources than books has he used ? 

15. Is the ending the right one ? How differently might 
the story have ended ? 

16. Are there any scenes which owe their power to the 
writer’s self-restraint—1.e. to his refusal to say more than 
is necessary ? 

17. Are there any notable similes or metaphors? Has 
the book added to your own vocabulary ? 

18. Does the author show „partiality or prejudice in 
dealing with religious or political parties ? Or does he 
widen our imagination and sympathies ? 

19. Discuss the advantages and drawbacks of writing 
a novel in the form of (a) autobiography, (b) letters. 

20. Choose a short descriptive passage of special excel- 
lence, and observe in detail how the writer gets his effects. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


ORANGE FREE STATE 


The annual report for the year ending December 31, 1930, 
appears, as in previous years, in bi-lingual 
form, the Afrikaans and English versions 
being given on alternate pages. The statistics 
show a small increase in the total enrolment of pupils, who now 
number 45,099; the increase is mainly due to the greater desire 
for secondary education. There are thirty-one secondary schools, 
thirty-eight intermediate schools, and 658 primary schools ; 
in addition there are eighty-four aided private schools and 
eighteen registered private schools. It is noted that a new 
nomenclature has been adopted for secondary and intermediate 
schools, which will in future be known as high and junior high 
schools. 


A third of the pupils enrolled are in county schools; and 
nearly half of these, 7,047, attend one-teacher 

Staf and schools with an average of seventeen pupils per 
teacher. The teaching staff numbers 2,114, 
of whom 308 hold degrees. The great majority are professionally 
qualified, the percentage without any professional qualifications 
being 2'4 per cent, compared with 38 per cent in 1920. In the 
six purely secondary schools there are 17:7 pupils per teacher, 
as compared with 14°9 in the combined schools (i.e. primary 
schools with secondary departments), and 28:7 in the purely 
primary town schools. Altogether there are 5,888 secondary 
pupils out of the total enrolment of 45,099. Over 3,000 of the 
pupils are accommodated in hostels either maintained or aided 
by the government. The report pays a special tribute to the 
work of the Dutch Reformed Church in this connexion, for 
54 of the 61 aided hostels belong to this Church, and 1,600 
boarders are accommodated in them. The Church has invested 
£182,000 of capital in building these hostels. An extended use 
is being made of motor lorry transport, and during 1931 there 
will be 1,165 pupils taken to and from school, twenty-seven 


motor-lorries being used for this purpose. On the subject of 
examinations the report points out that the School Certificate 
and Matriculation examinations are dominated by the University 
of South Africa and the Matriculation Board, and that too much 
emphasis is laid on the demands of the universities. Accordingly, 
the curriculum tends to be narrow and preponderatingly aca- 
demic. It is suggested that a provincial examining body more 
under the control of the O.F.S., should be set up in order that 
there may bea greater control over the work done in the secondary 
schools. 


The report of the Chief Inspector of Native Education shows 
that the various denominations continue to 
amalgamate their mission schools, and that 
this results in greater efficiency. The number 
of schools is 216, with a total enrolment of 24,638 pupils. There 
is an increase in the number of qualified teachers, but the 
report emphasizes that there is still a certain amount of immor- 
ality among a small section of the teachers. This follows 02 
the provision of too great leisure, and the resort to drink in such 
periods. For this minority a restriction of home-brewing 42 

a definite measure of liquor control is urgently demance). 
Although it is obvious that the prevailing depression in trade 
has curtailed the work of the education department to some 
extent and has caused every item of expenditure to be carefully 
scrutinized, the report clearly shows an advance in all directions 
during the year. 


Native 
Education 


GERMANY 


The Deutsche Lehrerinnenzeitung reports how readily com 

dence has been arranged between German 

and English school children. Before starting 

for a visit to England, a secondary * re 

mistress at Frankfurt broadcast an appeal there to the childr 
(Continued on page 628) 
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NEW BOOKS—— 


THE GOOD CITIZEN. An Introduction to Civics. 
By C. 8. 8. HIGHAM, M.A. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 2s. 64. 


ENGLISH PEOPLE OF THE PAST 


An Introduction to Social History. 
By M. J. WHICHER, B.A., and R. J. MITCHELL, M.A., B.Litt. 
With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. From Roman Times to A.D. 1899. Vol. II. 1899 to 1608. Vol. III. 1603 to 1832. 


A New Elementary Introduction to Biology : 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS 


By W. B. JOHNSON. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 2s. 9d. 


SENIOR EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION AND 
GRAM 


e By MADGE A. HART, B.A. (Oxon.). Paper Covers. 10d. 


ENGLAND IN EARLY AND MEDIEVAL TIMES (To 1485) 
By ROBERT M. RAYNER, B.A. 
With 11 Maps, including a new Map of Medieval London. 4s. 


ENGLISH PAPERS FOR PREPARATION OR HOME- 


WORK. By GUY BOAS, M.A. 1s. 6d. ,*, A Key for Teachers only. 5s. 44. net. 


a OUTLINE OF THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 


« By D. W. ROBERTS, B.Sc. (Econ.). Withg Mapsanda Graph. 4g. 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE : An Introduction to the Art of 


English Study. By A. R. MOON, M.A., and G. H. McKAY, B.A. 4s. 


A REVISION ARITHMETIC 


By E. H. LOCKWOOD, M.A. With and Without Answers. 2s. 6d. 


THE WORLD: A General Geography 

By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
English Edition. With 10 Coloured Maps and 404 Diagrams and Illustrations. 66. 
C., This work is also obtainable in the following special editions. 


Australasian, South African, and Indian. 


EUROPE AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 
With Maps and Diagrams. Probable price, 68. 6d. 
Being Part V of A REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 
For Higher Certificate and Intermediate Courses. 
By L. DUDLEY STAMP, D.Sc., B.A. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ECONOMIC DOCTRINE 


An Introductory Survey. By ALEXANDER GRAY, M.A. 
With facsimile Diagram. ġe. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 


For Intermediate and Higher School Certificate Students. 


By 8. G. STARLING, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., F.Inst.P. With Diagrams. 6g, 
INTERMEDIATE MECHANICS 
By D. HUMPHREY, B.A., B.Sc. With Diagrams. 
Part I. Dynamics. 10s. 6d. Part II. Statics and Hydrostatics. 10s. 6d. 
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of the city asking them to send messages to her for English 
children. She received thirty letters, most of which were written 
in English. When she arrived in London, the B.B.C. gave her 
the opportunity of speaking during the Children’s Hour, and 
she read four of these letters during her talk. Within a few 
days afterwards 150 correspondents wrote to her asking to be 
put into touch with German school children. On her return to 


Germany, she related these facts in a broadcast talk, and 
immediately afterwards she received letters from 100 young 
Germans anxious to get into touch with English correspon- 
dents. Eventually, many exchanges of photographs, news 
papers, and pictures were made, and a number of the wnters 
made arrangements to meet each other either in England or in 
Germany. 


Personal Paragraphs 


THE tragic death by drowning, at Minehead, of Mr. 
Rhys Elias, Director of Education for Merthyr Tydfil, 
South Wales, has just been announced. Mr. Elias’s son, 
who recently won the chief scholarship at Rugby, attempted 
to rescue his father, who, however, managed to dissuade 
him, in those few tragic moments, from a course that could 
only have ended in a double tragedy. Mr. Elias had done 
a great deal for education in Wales—work which will long 
be remembered with gratitude, but this last gesture of 
rejecting the possibility of safety for himself to secure the 
future of brilliant youth will rank even higher than his 
administrative achievements. Mr. Elias came to Merthyr, 
as its first Director of Education, rather more than twenty 
years ago and, despite the extreme industrial depression 
in the area, made contributions of great value to the 
educational development there. He was on all the important 
educational bodies in Wales, but it was on the Federation 
of Welsh Education Committees that he made his greatest 
mark. As its secretary for nearly ten years he devoted 
himself with determination to securing recognition of 
the Federation in the educational deliberations in England 
and Wales, and in this he was completely successful. 

+ + + 


A BRIEF announcement in the Welsh press of an important 
anniversary of the wedding of Dr. William Edwards and 
Mrs. Edwards brings to notice the fact that a great figure 
in Welsh education has reached his 8oth “ milestone ” 
with vigour still maintained. The contributions of Dr. 
Edwards to Welsh education have been varied and influen- 
tial, but his determined and persistent modesty have cloaked 
them in a veil behind which the ordinary observer cannot 


penetrate. After a brilliant career at Oxford, where his 
Career was equalled only by the very cream of the university 
of those days, Dr. Edwards became Chief Inspector of 
Schools for Wales, and later, on his retirement, Chief 
Inspector for the Central Welsh Board. He served 
secondary education in Wales at a most critical period in 
its history and left it better organized and more adapted 
to the needs of the times. It is a matter for regret that 
he has not been persuaded to write his memoirs, for they 
would be an accurate, critical, and certainly modest record 
of the development of Welsh education in the last fifty years. 
2 2 * 

Str DonaLpD MACLEAN, the new President of the Board 
of Education, is Liberal M.P. for the Northern Division of 
Cornwall. For several years he acted as Deputy-Chairman 
of Committee in the House, and in 1918 he was leader of 
the Opposition to the Coalition Government. 

* * * 


By the death of Mr. John Clark, Director of Education, 
Glasgow has lost a most able administrator. On taking 
up office in 1906 he had behind him an experience of 
over twenty years in school and university which he put 
to great account in building up Glasgow’s educational 
system into its present form. He was a popular and 
tactful administrator, and his death will be deeply 
deplored by a wide educational circle. 

& $ + 

H.M.I. Mr. C. A. Ronan has been promoted to be Stafi 
Inspector for Modern Languages, in succession to HM. 
Mr. E. R. Edwards, who retires on August 31, 193!. 

ONLOOKER. 


Correspondence 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR INDUSTRY AND 
BUSINESS 


I read the article upon Foreign Languages in Modern Schools 
in the August issue. I had previously read the letters to which 
it referred. As I am not engaged in teaching languages, I am 
not concerned with the conflicting views of the “ translation- 
ists ” and the ‘“‘ direct methodists ” ; but I take an interest in 
trying to trace what becomes of the language after the pupils 
have passed away from the day schools. 

I am in charge of the chemical department in a technical 
institution. We are the converging centre of a district of about 
150,000. The evening work seems fairly stationary at about one 
for each hundred of the population. The day work has been 
steadily increasing of late years, due to the introduction of part- 
time technical courses, a little full-time technical teaching, and 
a full-time day commercial department. In the full-time com- 
mercial courses we insist upon students taking French. Lately, 
German has been introduced. In the small full-time technical 
courses, we have some French, and we encourage German ; but 
I notice a tendency on the part of the technical students, often 
backed by the parents, to wriggle out of taking a language. When 
we come to the part-time students and the big block of evening 
students, we can only offer. They will only come for what they 
think they want. 

Our institution is administered on generous lines. Scholarships 
are available from all over the district, travelling allowances are 


made, and assistance is given towards books and instruments. 
There is general encouragement to any one who wishes for further 
education after he has left the day school. I have noted for a 
time past, that of the students who directly come under me, 
increasing number have passed some examination which Be 
required a knowledge of another language, which u pon ue 
I generally find has been French. This session I have had 3 
block of thirty of this type. I try by conversation with individua. 
and other means, to find out whether any interest !S pae 
the language they have passed in; but I never find a NY indica A 
that any one is doing so. I often put up in the labora tory mea 
in French upon technical subjects, and I notice wh © 6° t way 
at them. Some never do; and of those who go, man y tm i ats 
at once when it is seen what the language is. Of all 30y een 
I doubt whether I could find one who could transla te 4 an 
in German, or any whose French would enable them t° an 
out directions for a chemical manipulation if given in ¥™ yA 
that language; while of those who intend to becom f ate 
macists, perhaps there is only an isolated one or t°“  , ; 
capable of understanding the structure of the Lato" 
prescription writing. 

Knowing the excellent character of the staffs and 
from which my students come, it is very disconc€ 
that when the rank and file—I do not come in coP le 
small proportion which goes to the universities 


(Continued on page 630) 
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G. BELL & SONS 


MODERN FRENCH COURSE 


by MARC CEPPI 
Attractively illustrated. Vol. I, 2s. Vol. II, 2s. 4d. Vol. III, 2s. 4d. Vol. IV shortly. 


Intended chiefly for pupils whose school training in French is likely to commence at the age of 11 
or 12 and to finish at 15 or 16. It is thoroughly characteristic of its author, and shows fully that 
insight into children’s minds for which Mr. Ceppi is so well known. 


Die Kapitalistinnen 


und Zwei Andere Novellen 


Tales by Dumas 


THIRD SERIES 


Edited by R. MANSFIELD, B.A. 


The previous volumes in BWs Illustrated 
French Readers have proved so popular that the 
publishers are now issuing a third Dumas 
selection, taken from Vingt Ans Apres. 


With Vocabulary, Is. 3d. 


by M. von EBNER-ESCHENBACH 
Three attractive short stories suitable in style 
and language for third-year students. They are 
edited, with questions, exercises, &c., by C. E. 
Gates, Ph.D. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


SIMPLIFIED GEOMETRY 


by C. V. DURELL, M.A., and C. O. TUCKEY, M.A. 
Complete, 4s. Also in 3 parts, 1s. 6d. each. 


This book covers informally the range of plane geometry up to School Certificate standard. Part I 
is a complete commentary on a box of instruments. Part II contains a systematic development of 
geometrical properties on informal lines. In Part III rather more emphasis is laid on the presentation 


of formal proofs and standard constructions. 


Shorter Geometry 
by C. V. DURELL 


A new course of formal geometry intended for 
use in schools where it is of primary import- 
ance to cover the ground up to School 
Certificate standard as rapidly as possible. 


Price 3s. 


9 e 
Stage ‘A’ Trigonometry 
by C. V. DURELL 
A short and easy course of numerical trigono- 
metry suitable for junior and middle forms. It 
includes the general solution of triangles and 
circular measure. 
Price ts. 6d. With 4-figure tables, 1s. 9d. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 


by W. LITTLER, B.A., B.Sc. 


Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 


On the same general lines as the author’s widely-used Junior Chemistry, but the work is extended 


to meet the requirements of the usual School Certificate Examination. 


The human side of the 


subject has been emphasized throughout—biographical references, industrial developments, &c. 


Fuller details of the above will gladly be sent post free on request 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


PORTUGAL STREET 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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tutelage, all their interest is dropped in the language in which they 
have made some progress. If it were not dropped, we should 
feel it. In our evening department we can never run a French 
conversational class, nor one for the study of French literature. 
The most we can do is to get a very sma!l number up to about 
School Certificate standard. Of these, I suspect that some want 
it in order to pass a belated examination for admission to study 
for some profession. In German, we managed an elementary 
class this last session. Spanish was offered, but no one came 
forward. I recently asked the librarian of the public library in 
the town if he ever had any inquiries in the lending or reference 
departments about languages, and he replied, “ No.” 

I have confined my remarks to my local experience, but I 
have extended my researches somewhat beyond the area of my 
district. To adopt an idea which occurs in your article, I have 
come to the conclusion that most pupils—not many—have a 
rooted dislike for language learning. From the technical and 
business points of view, to say nothing of the aesthetic, this is 
most disconcerting. A. P. 


TIME AND SHYLOCK 


To read that any authority has been requested by means of a 
petition signed by ‘‘ an interdenominational group ” to remove 
“The Merchant of Venice” from the curricula of schools, 
because it induces “an unfair and malicious conception of 
Jews,” as has happened in Syracuse, New York, fills one at first 
with amazement. One wonders whether there can be any 
teachers who fail to make clear to their pupils that we have 
here an abstraction of the Jew as he was conceived in the 
Elizabethan age, attempting to injure the Christian, being 
skilfully overcome and covered with every disgrace and humilia- 
tion which could be heaped upon him, so shown, in order that 
the audience might leave the theatre with a sense of satisfaction. 
Owing to Shakespeare’s genius, the figure is full of vitality 
and seems real, but the qualities with which he is endowed are 
those which the English then thought the Jew had—he is 
malicious, revengeful, lives by the idea of money, knows not 
whether to regret his daughter or his jewels more. Meanwhile, 
Antonio, a gentle person, commended of all as a gentleman, 
has spit on him, and kicked him, and freely admits that he is 
likely to do so again. Would any gentleman do this to-day ? 

It is extremely important that this should be discussed with 
a class, that the pupils’ critical faculty should be strengthened, 
that they should know how to compare the drama (or the novel 
or the cinema play) with the standards of modern civilized life, 
and be able later to see in the modern drama a reflection of the 
ideology of their own age. No court of law to-day, even in a 
romantic work of fiction, would require of Shylock that he 
should become a Christian. Even when he is injured, however, 
things are so skilfully managed that it is difficult even now to 
feel mu h sympathy for him. His daughter is offhand with him, 
steals out of his house when left in charge of it, and takes with 
her a large part of his fortune. Yet we seem to look on this as 
quite excusable. The Elizabethan audience certainly did. 
The change in ethics should be brought home to a class, and an 
excellent contrast to the view of Shylock here offered may be 
provided by making the pupils acquainted at the same time 
with the portrait of Isaac of York in Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe ” ; here 
we have nobility, dignity, restraint, and filial affection on the 
part of Rebecca. This is the difference that two hundred years 
have made in the way the alien was looked at. For his own 
edification the teacher may read Galsworthy’s “ Loyalties ” 
again and see how the Jew is regarded by the minds of to-day. 

The extraordinary value of the discussions that arise in 
dealing with ‘‘ The Merchant,” the character studies of amiable, 
dull Antonio, of gay, borrowing Bassanio, of witty, but modest 
and loyal Portia, and the rest; the temper of England at the 
turn of the seventeenth century that is conveyed in every scene, 
every custom, every bit of social history, would make the play 
the gravest loss if it were to be cut from our time-tables. None 
other of Shakespeare’s plays that is at all suitable for school could 
replace it. But in dealing with it, as with any other, we must be 
sure that it, and the ideas in it, are in their historical setting. 

Maria Grey Training College, N.W. 6. M. STEPPAT. 


FAMILY EDUCATION 


L'Education Familiale means education in the family, by 
the family, and for the family. The Fourth International Con- 
gress for Family Education was held at Liége, August 4 to 7, 
1930. This instigated an inquiry by the Bureau International 
d’Education, Geneva, concerning instruction and training for 
family education. A questionnaire was sent out, and the 
answers have now been summarized in a brochure of seventy- 
seven pages, “ La Preparation à l'Education Familiale,” price 
Swiss francs 3.20, postage .20. 

The problem considered is that of training girls (and possibly 
boys), but particularly older girls, in the management of their 
younger brothers and sisters, as well as providing post-school, 
adult school, or university courses in child psychology. This 
is neither the problem of training professional sick nurses, 
children’s nurses, and teachers, nor the problem of domestic 
education in the arts and sciences of home life, in which the stress 
has hitherto been laid on the mat rial conditions of the home— 
cookery, spring-cleaning, sanitation, &c.—or the material side 
of infant physiology. 

The present movement aims at capturing the attention of 
would-be, might-be, or actual parents, and is concerned with the 
psychological conditions of child guidance within the family, 
the kind of guidance which, if neglected, will lead to complexes, 
clinics, and all that sort of mental distortion which the psycho- 
analysts claim to have revealed. 

We now get a hint of varied methods of teaching. Consider 


the scale: at age 11 talk, at age 12 talk and chalk, at age 13 : 


pictures, at age 14 lantern slides, at age 15 a life-size doll, at ; 


age 16 a real baby on no account to be touched by the class, 
at age 17 practical work with babies enough to go round. 
Perhaps this is not so much an intelligence scale for the pupil 
as an intelligence scale for teachers. The promising work 
appears to be in the higher forms of girls’ high schools (jeunes 
filles), where there is some adjacent créche, kindergarten, day 
nursery, or orphanage providing young animals which may 
become, as it were, the guinea-pigs for laboratory work. 

A good deal of experience has been collected, especially 
from Switzerland, France, Belgium, Germany, and the United 
States.” This training for intelligent parenthood seems to have 
met with an encouraging response from the girls. Of physical 
and psychological observations on children aged 1 to 5 years 
we read ‘ Elles furent un trés grand stimulant chez des éléves 
jusque-la inertes dans toutes les leçons.” There are no reports 
yet from post-matriculation girls in the upper sixth of English 
high schools, nor any hint that child psychology will soon be 
an optional subject for Higher Certificate examination. 

HuGH RICHARDSON. 


MICHAEL FARADAY 


Prof. Hearnshaw’s article on Faraday, published in your August 
number, is valuable, not only as an account of the work of one 
of the greatest scientific men of all time, but also as giving us 
a hint how little the history that we teach in schools is the real 
history of the world; how little it is the history of how the 
world of the present day came into existence, and how much it is 
the history of what would have prevented it coming into existence, 
as Carlyle said (the wording of the passage I unfortunately 
cannot remember). How this can be altered is too big a subject 
to discuss in a letter. 

There is one interesting point about Faraday to which the 
author of the paper did not allude, namely, his complete absorp- 
tion in science. He was a type of that class of scientific men to 
whom Sir Arthur Keith alluded in his remarks on Sir Ronald 
Ross, when he said, “ Many scientists had shown the tendency 
to lose contact with the wider world outside themselves as they 
became immersed in scientific pursuits.” On March 7, 1815, 
Faraday wrote in his Diary, “ I heard for news that Bonaparte 
was again at liberty. Being no politician I did not trouble myself 
very much about it, though I suppose it will have a strong 
influence on the affairs of Europe.” G. F. BRIDGE. 


Steeple, 
Gerrards Cross. 
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A SELECTION OF 


Harrap Books 


FOR THIS YEAR’S BOOK LIST 


DoODDDODOOoODOOOoOOOOOoOoCoOOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOooOooOooOoOo00o qoooooooocooooooooooooooooooooooooOooonoooOoOoOOOOOOOOOOODOOOCDDOOOCOOD 


: 


The Modern English Series 


ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY—Fifth Series 
Edited by J. W. Marriott. With Exercises. 288 
pages. 2s. 6d. 


English 
THE JUNIOR MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


General Editor: F. H. PRITCHARD. 20 volumes, con- 
taining Introduction and Exercises. 2s. each. 
3. Essays Old and New. 
Edited by H. BaRNEs. 
6. Selections from English Prose. 
Edited by F. H. PRITCHARD. 
11. Tales of Mystery. 
Edited by RoBERT MACINTYRE, M.A. 
13. Junior One-Act Plays of To-day. 
Edited by A. E. M. Baytiss, M.A. 
15. Children in Dickens. 
Edited by B. R. Gisss, B.A. 
16. Dampier’s Voyages. 
Edited by A. E. M. Baytuiss, M.A. 
17. Pages from Pickwick. 
Edited by F. H. PRITCHARD. 
Send for special Prosbectus of this Series. 


TESTS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By H. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. 96 pages. Sewed, gd. 
KEY for Teachers only. 5s. 3d. net post free. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


By E. A. ALBERT, M.A., author of Practical Courses 
in Intermediate and Secondary English. 176 pages. 
2s. 


History 


ENGLAND’S STORY 


By Dorotuy MARGARET STUART, author of The Boy 
Through the Ages, &c. Fully illustrated. 


I. To the Great Charter. 3s. 
Ii. Plantagenets and Tudors. 3s. 
II. The Stuarts and the Georges. 3s. 
IV. The Nineteenth Century and After. 3s. 6d. 


Miss Stuart's books are already known to a wide circle of teachers. 
They should appeal as Readers in the middle school. They not only 
furnish the facts, but provide a useful social, economic, and literary 
history, with frequent reference to England’s place in the Concert of 
Europe. There are numerous date lists and genealogical tables. 


THE WORLD OF THE ANCIENTS 


By A. E. DouGtas-SmitH, M.A. 282 pages. 3s. 6d. 


An original ancient history for lower middle forms. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE 


Edited by D. B. Horn, M.A. In four volumes. 


Vol. II. Europe in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. (Shortly) 
Vol. III. Modern Europe (1648-1815). 3s. 6d. (Ready.) 


Vol. IV. Modern Europe (1789-1930). 5s. 


Geography 
HARRAP’S NEW GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
Edited by Dr. R. N. RupMmoseE Brown, Sheffield 
University. General Prospectus available. 


First Volumes 
Australia and New Zealand. By L. S. SuGcaTeE, B.Sc. 
With 170 Maps, Diagrams, and Half-Tone Illustra- 
tions. 440 pages. 6s. 
An authoritative survey for Higher Certificate stage. 

A History of Geographical Discovery and Exploration. 
By J. N. L. Baker, M.A., Oxford University. Demy 
8vo. About 500 pages and 50 Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 


Western Europe. By L. B. CunpDALL, M.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geography at the Regent Street Polytechnic. 5s. 


(October.) 
South America. By E. V. Lane, M.A., Bec School. 
218 pages. 3s. 


A very readable and informative School Certificate Book. There 
are 80 Maps and 33 Illustrations, 
The British Homeland. By E. J. G. BRaprorp, M.Sc. 
For pupils between the ages of 11 and 15. 2s. 3d. 


People and Homes in Many Lands. By F. G. Moss. 
For pupils between the ages of 11 and 15. 2s. 6d. 


Modern Languages 


AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH COURSE. Part I 
By R. M. Weir, M.A., Whitehill Secondary School, 
Glasgow, and A. S. RoBertson, M.A., Allan Glen’s 


School. With double Vocabulary. 168 pages. 2s. 

This course has been specially designed for Advanced Division 
Schools in Scotland, although everything necessary for Matriculation 
is included. Book II will contain mainly Grammar and Syntax, and 
Book III will consist of Free Composition subjects. 


KEY for Teachers only. In preparation. 


EINFUHRUNG INS DEUTSCHE 
A Direct-Method German Course by SYDNEY W. 
WELLS, Minchinden Secondary School. With Exercises 
and Vocabularies. Illustrated. 292 pages. 3s. 6d. 


EIN DEUTSCHES AUFSATZBUCH 
By S. W. WELts. With sectional Vocabularies. 2s. 6d. 
A German Free Composition for School Certificate stage. 


Science and Mathematics 


POST-PRIMARY SCIENCE. Parts I and II 
By W. F. F. SHEarcrorT, B.Sc., King’s School, 


Peterborough. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each part. 
A new three-volume practical course for pupils of 11-15 years. 
Part III is in the press. Complete Prospectus on application. 


BY GRAPH TO CALCULUS 
By Epwin T. CHISsNELL, B.A., with a Foreword by 
Prof. T. Percy Nunn. Part I, rod.; Part II, 1s. 3d. 
Complete, 2s. 


A JUNIOR ALGEBRA 
By DENHAM LaRRETT, M.A., King’s School, Peter- 
borough. 280 pages. 3s. 6d. Parts I and II. 
2s. each; with Answers, 2s. 6d. each. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


39-4] 


PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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BLACKIE 


A SKELETON FRENCH GRAMMAR. “The Irre- 
ducible Minimum.” With Special Points printed in red. By HENRY 
GIBSON ATKINS, D.Lit., M.A. (Lond.), B.A. (Cantab.), Professor of 
German in the University of London, King’s College. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH EXERCISES. Specially arranged to accom- 
pany A Skeleton French Grammar. By HENRY GIBSON ATKINS, 
D.Lit., M.A. (Lond.), B.A. (Cantab.). Is. 6d. 


SKELETON FRENCH GRAMMAR AND EXER- 
CISES. In one Volume. 3s. 


AIDS TO FRENCH COMPOSITION. Based on 
Examples from Representative Authors. By L. M. HAYES, B.A., 
Senior Mudern Languages Master, Merchant Taylor's School, Crosby, 
2s, 


FRENCH PRACTICE. For General School Exam- 


inations. By R. G&RALD CATHELIN, B. ès I., Senior Modern 
Languages Master, Hull Grammar School. Second edition. 2s. 9d. 


EXERCISES IN FRENCH COMPOSITION. A 
Companion to French Practice for General School Examina- 
tions. By R. GERALD CATHELIN, B. ès L. is. 6d. 


FRENCH COURSES. By E. J. A. GROVES, L. és L. 


Senior French Master, Bradford Grammar School 


A PREPARATORY FRENCH COURSE. Based on 
the Systematic Teaching of French Pronunciation. Ilustrated by 
GORDON BROWNE, R.I., and JENNY WYLIE. Cloth boards. 3s. 6d. 

‘* Progressively graded, the author has invested it everywhere 
with interest. The attractiveness is further incrcased by a number 
of delightful illustrations. Education. 


A FRENCH COURSE. First and Second Years. Illus- 
trated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I., and others. Issued in two 
volumes. First Year, 3s. Second Year, 4s. 

‘The work of a practical teacher. ... The whole book is a 
thorough piece of work and, well studicd, should ensure a sound 
foundation in the language." —The Journal of Education. 


Just Published 


A FRENCH COURSE. First Year. Phonetic Edition. 
Being a Phonetic Transcription of the first twelve lessons of the 
Ordinary Edition. Illustrated. 1s. 


LE TEXTE EXPLIQUE. Recueil de Morceaux Choisis 
des Auteurs Francais, arrangés en Groupes selon le Sujet traité, avec 
Explications détuillées rédigées en Francais. Cours Moyen. Selected 
and edited by E. J. A. Groves. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. In two 
Parts, ls. 6d. each. 


ERENCE TRANSLATION PRACTICE 


For Senior Forms. 


napy E. J. A. GROVES. Lic. ès L., 
Senior French Master, Bradford Grammar School. 


The purpose of this book is indicated in its title : 


to ensure systematic practice in translating from French into English. 


It is intended for the use of pupils who are taking French in the Higher Certificate, whether as a main or as a subsidiary 


subject. Cloth boards. 2s. 


BLACKIE’S FRENCH TEXTS 


BLACKIE’S LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS. This 
series contains examples of the work of an array of French writers. 
Each book has a biographical and critical note, and explanatory 
notes. 100 titles. Price 6d. each. Certain volumes are issued with 
vocabulary. Price 9d. each. 


BLACKIE’S LONGER FRENCH TEXTS. From 
Modern French Literature. Printed in large type. With brief Notes. 
oa onan Phrase-List, and Vocabulary. 38 titles. Price ls. 
each. 


RECITS TIRES DES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS. 
Par Mme. C. BAGNALL and H. VIVIER. Three titles. Price 8d. 
Each volume is devoted to one of the great dramatists, and contains 
the stories of two of his masterpieces. 


MEMORANDA LATINA 


Word List, Syntax, Idioms, and Phrases 


By M. KEAN, M.A. 
Sometime Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Latin Examiner for the Central Welsh Board, 
and London General Schools Examinations. 


Pott 8vo. Price 1s. 


“ Memoranda Latina” is intended to equip the pupil with such 
rudiments of the Latin language as he may fairly be expected to have 
learnt by the end of the third year of instruction. 


BLACKIE’S COMPLETE FRENCH PLAYS. The 
series includes examples of all styles, from the classic tragedies of 
Horine to the sparkling comedies of Labiche. 33 titles. Price ls. 
each. 


ÉPISODES MEMORABLES DE L'HISTOIRE DE 
FRANCE. General Editor, Louis A. BARBÉ, B.A., Officier 
d'Academie. With Introduction, Biographical Footnotes, and 
Vocabulary. Ten titles. Price ls. each. 


PETITS CONTES POUR LES ENFANTS. With 
oue Honma; Vocabulary, and Illustrations. Nine titles. Price 
. each. 


BLACKIE’S FRENCH PLAIN TEXTS. With brief 
Introductions. Twelve titles. Price 4d. each. 


IRREGULAR LATIN VERBS 


Compiled by R. F. PATTERSON, M.A. 
(Cantab)., D.Litt. (Glasgow). 
Limp cloth cover. Price 6d. 


Interleaved with blank paper for notes, 8d. 


` 
' 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 
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BLACKIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED LATIN SERIES 


GENERAL Epitor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 

Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. 


The aim of this series is to provide books of scholarly and literary 
quality, each so far as possible self-sufficing, and rendered interesting to 
pupils by the mode of treatment adopted, and by the free use of illus- 
trations mainly derived from objects of ancient art. 


Full Prospectus on application. 


BLACKIE 


BLACKIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED GREEK SERIES 


GENERAL EpitTorR—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 


Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. 


Similar in Aim and General Appearance to Blackie’s 
Illustrated Latin Series. i 


Full Prospectus on application. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY 


By LILIAS MILROY, Headmistress of the Leamington High School for Girls, and E. M. BROWNE, formerly Assistant 
Mistress in the Truro High School for Girls. 


In Two Parts. Fully illustrated. Cloth boards. 


NEW EDITION. With a series of Coloured Illustrations of historical and educational value, in addition to 
the original Line Illustrations. 


PART I.—From Early Times to 1603. 2s. 6d. PART II. Fiom 1603 to the end of the Great War. 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE 


In Two Books. Cloth boards. 2s. each. 
BOOK I. By FRANK JONES, B.A., 
Senior English Master, King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham. 
BOOK II. By FRANK JONES, B.A. 
and 
HUBERT HOTHERSALL, B.A., 


2s. od. 


| A JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 


By LEWIS MARSH, M.A., 
Tate Headmaster of Ealing County School, 


and G. N. GOODMAN, M.A., 
Senior English Master in the Ealing County School. 


Senior History Master, King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham, 
Lecturer in English at Aston Commercial College. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., Sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; late Master of the Modern 
Side in Harrow School; Author of ‘‘ A Brief Survey of British History,” &c., and C. H. K. MARTEN, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford ; Assistant Master at Eton College. 


With Maps, Time Charts, and Full Index. 764 pp. Super crown 8vo. 8s.net. Complete in One Volume. 
In Two Parts, 5s. each net. Part I, 55 B.c.-A.D. 1603; Part II, 1603-1921. 
In Three Sections, 3s. 6d. each net; Section I, 55 B.c.-a.D. 1485 ; Section II, 1485-1714; Section III, 1714-1921. 


In Two Parts. 2s. 3d. each. 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH 
INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 
New Edition. 


By G. TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


7s. 6d. net. 


TILLAGE, TRADE & INVENTION 
An Outline of Industrial History. 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., 
Late Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School. 
New Edition, revised to date and entirely reset. 
With 16 full-page Illustrations, and Test Questions 
for Individual Study. Cloth boards. 3s. 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE 


GENERAL Ep1Tor— Prof. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of Manchester; Examiner of English in London University. 


RECENT VOLUMES 


THE WINTER’S TALE 


Edited by C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., F.B.A., 


Honorary Professor of English Literature in the University of Manchester, 


General Editor of ‘* The Warwick Shakespeare.” 
Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


KING HENRY IV, PART II 
Edited by C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, Appendix, and Glossary. 
Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 
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Some Recent French Howlers 


HE dreary work of examination is sometimes enlivened 


by errors that bring a grim smile to the lips of the’ 


tired examiner. The preface of Prof. Boillot’s “Le Vrai 
Ami du Traducteur anglo-frangais’’ contains some of the 
best examples we know, but the following additions may 
be new to our readers : 

William Tell: Guillaume Dire. 

Love’s Last Shift: La dernière chemise de 1l’Amour. 

Lower the blinds: Baissez les aveugles. 

Le peuple, ému, répondit: The purple emu laid another egg. 

Il recommanda son âme a Dieu: He bade his donkey 
good-bye. 

Ses pales imitateurs: His intimate pals. 

Mes doux vers: My two worms. 

Ils allaient 4 la dérobée: They went to the undressing 
room. 

La mère donna à sa fille un très beau tom pouce: The 
mother gave her daughter a very handsome tom cat. 

But it is not only in England that errors are made ; 
French examiners also have their moments of delight at the 
strange vagaries of candidates. 

One, being asked about Casimir Périer, said he was a 


politician who, at the end of his life, became interested in 
a spring of mineral water. Another being asked for the 
name of a town in Morocco, answered, ‘‘ Suez.” ‘“ No,” 
replied the examiner, “ you mean Fez.” ‘‘ Pardon me,” 
answered the candidate, ‘‘ I mean Suez.” “ But have you 
never heard of the Suez Canal ?’”’ ‘ Of course, it separates 
Spain from Morocco.” 

Still another could give no particulars at all about the 
life of Caesar, he did not know even of the conquest of 
Gaul. The disgusted examiner changed the subject and 
asked him if he knew anything of Casablanca. ‘‘ Oh, yes, 
she was Caesar’s wife.” 

French boys are renowned for their excellence in writing 
essays in their own language, but errors do occur, such as: 
“ A part quelques nénuphars la rivière était fréquentée 
par beaucoup de nagueurs,” “ Le train part avec une vitesse 
initiale et le quai reste inanimé,” “ Le petit cochon avait la 
tête dans le prolongement du corps et une queue minuscule 
adhérait à son arrière-train,” ‘‘ Madame de Sévigné naquit 
en 1626; ce n’est que plus tard qu’elle épousa M. de 
Sévigné,” “ Le gaz qui n’était pas encore inventé contri- 
buait à rendre la nuit plus obscure.” 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the July Competition is ‘‘ Beetle,” proxime 
accessit “ Llanandras.” 


The winner of the June Competition was Mr. Edward 
Latham, 25 Devonshire Road, Bognor Regis. 


We classify the thirty-two versions received as follows : 

Class I.—Beetle, Llanandras, Adabei, Woodlea, Trina, 
G. M. H., Chardonne, Fidelis, M. R., Blackheath, 
Nether-Stowey, Als ob, X (she), Senator, Atossa, 
J. E. M., Fretful, Lacy, A. K. M. 

Class II.—Katty Ann, R. A. D., Gine, Iceberg, Elfrida, 
Superannuated, Perrichon, S. A. G., Dane, M. E.C., 
Maryland, Onyx, E. H. S. 


PASSAGE FROM “ DIE SPITZHACKE ” BY GERHART 


HAUPTMANN. (Fischer-Verlag, Berlin.) 
So! Der Kellner mit dem speckigen Frack hatte mich ver- 
lassen. Ich wohne in Numero Sechs, ich schlafe in Numero 


Sieben nebenan, ein Zimmer, das durch sein einziges Fenster 
mit dem Korridor verbunden ist. Es ist tiberdies der stets 
dammrige Raum, in dem ich vor achtundsechzig Jahren von einer 
Mutter geboren wurde. 

Ist es denn wirklich wahr, dass ich seit mehr als einem halben 
Jahrhundert eine Nacht wieder einmal in dem alten Gasthof 
zur Preussischen Krone zubringe ? Leicht geworden ist der 
Entschluss dazu mir nicht. Ich habe aber die Geste doch fiir 
unumgänglich gehalten, da dieses aus Ziegeln, Mörtel, morschen 
Balken und Brettern bestehende Inventar meiner Seele der 
Spitzhacke verfallen ist. Man hat es bereits auf Abbruch 
verkauft—fiir wie viele Silberlinge weiss ich nicht. 

Fern von hier, am Strande der Ostsee, hatte ich einen Traum : 
ich sah einen rauchenden Triimmerhaufen, Balkenenden, die 
einige hundert Jahre das Licht nicht gesehen hatten, starrten 
daraus empor. Mit einem Haken und einem Korbe versehen, 
kroch ein fadenscheinig gekleideter Greis auf dem grauen Triim- 
merberge herum, der dort ich weiss nicht was zu finden hoffte. 

Oder weiss ich es etwa und sage es nicht ? 

Es war am Morgen nach diesem Traum, als ich unwiderstehlich 
hierher fortgerissen wurde. Ich wollte noch einmal in die Hut 
der steinernen Mutter meiner Seele zuriicktreten, bevor sie von 
der Erde verschwand. 


TRANSLATED BY '' BEETLE ”’ 


There! The waiter with the greasy dress-coat has left me. 
I occupy Number Six, I sleep in Number Seven adjoining, a 
room which by its one window only communicates with the 
corridor. It is, moreover, the ever dimly-lit chamber in which, 
sixty-eight years ago, I was born of a mother. 


Is it really true, then, that after more than half a century 


I am spending a night once again in the old Prussian Crown ? 
The resolution to do it was not easily taken. But I felt the 
gesture to be imperative, since this conglomeration of bricks, 


mortar, mouldering beams and rafters, this inventory of my 
soul, has fallen a prey to the pickaxe. They have already sold 
it for demolition—for how many pieces of silver I know not. 

Far from here, on the shore of the Baltic, I dreamed a dream: 
I saw a heap of smoking ruins; ends of beams which for hun- 
dreds of years had not seen the light, stuck out from it. On 
the grey mound of débris, an old man in threadbare clothes, 
with a crook and a basket, was crawling about, hoping to find 
there something—I know not what. 

Or do I perchance know and not say ! 

It was on the morning after this dream that I was urged 
irresistibly hither. I felt I must return once more to the keeping 
of this, my soul’s stone mother before she vanished from the earth. 


We consider it weak to translate So / by the same word 
in English, and too many competitors followed this easy 
path—“ M. E. C.,” “ Katty Ann,” “ Senator,” “ S. A. G.,” 
““ Superannuated,” “ Iceberg,” “ J. E. M.” This opening 
is tricky, as our friends at once spotted. “ M. R.” asks: 
“ Is the plu perfect in the first sentence a case of reported 
thought ? ” No, decidedly not. ‘* Adabei,’’ a new and 
very able recruit, explains this construction, and we gladly 
quote some of his comments for their interest and value. 
He says: 


1. “‘hatte’’ (used by Hauptmann to ensure complete dis- 
missal of the waiter from the reader's mind) cannot be trans- 
lated by “ had ” otherwise the next sentence must begin “I 
was living...” 

2. “ Verbunden.” No. 7 was not accessible from the corridor. 
It was next to No. 6 but not next door. In other words, an old, 
misshapen, misplanned or unplanned house in which things did 
not fit, and in which the ordinary and the convenient were not 
to be found: etwa wie das Leben des Erzdhlers gestaltet. 

3. “ Leicht ” is emphasized by its position in the sentence. 
The translation obtains the emphasis by “ anything but.” 

4. ‘ Silberlinge ” obviously suggests, by its scriptural refer- 
ence, the tremendous value these bricks and mortar have for 
the narrator. 

5. ‘‘emporstarren ” read together with the foregoing “ das 
Licht nicht gesehen hatte ” produces an effect in the reader's 
mind best reproduced by the English “ nakedly.”’ 


Our own preference, shared by “ Atossa,” is for the 
phrase A? last / to express the relief suggested by So ! and 
hatte. By the way, “ Atossa ” reminds us of another friend, 
“ Als ob,” in being exceptionally good but uneven ; for 
example, “ Atossa ” writes delightfully : “ I saw a smoking 
heap of ruins, from which rose the gaunt ends of rafters 
that had not seen the light for centuries.’’ And then is 
guilty of the sentence: ‘‘ Or do I perhaps know and keep 

(Continued on page 636) 
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With over 25 years’ unparalleled reputation. 


Coatractors to H.M. Government. 


DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. eese 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 
USE the unequalled Odouriess, Powerful Germicidal 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 


any kind), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienicimportance. 
Costly injurious scrubbing, disinfectants, &c., dispensed with. Dry Sweeping alone required. 


ical and other 


“ Florigene” also aids the prevention Bal sore throats and diseases, and is strongly recommended by 


These sanitary, economic, labour-saving, &c., advantages are NOT attained by Swesping-Powders 


or any other method. 


THE “DUST-ALLAYER” 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


Established over 30 years. 


Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 


SPSFOCSPSGSCHSSOSSOSTOHSFPSSCOSHOSSOESCSEOSSOHOSCOOOE 


DURING the SUMMER VACATION for best results. 
It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene” ALLAYS the DUST and 
DIRT up to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of 


POSS PSOOSOSSOSOSOOOOOOOOOOOOOD 


AN APPRENTICESHIP IN THE 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 


The Royal Air Force offers unrivalled opportunities to well-educated boys securing an efficient 
Apprenticeship training and of embarking on an interesting career with many possibilities of 


advancement. 


The training is in the hands of a well-qualified and competent staff of technical 


officers and instructors, and apprentices continue their general education throughout the apprentice- 


ship period under a staff of university graduates. 


1. AIRCRAFT APPRENTICES 


(a) The main trades for aircraft apprentices are 
tigger (metal), fitter (avro-engine), wireless operator 
mechanic Candidates must be between the ages 
of 15 ae 17 years, and entry is normally 
competitive Caminan ion—the Sibjécts being E 
and General Knowledge, Mathematics and Science. 
Two examinations are held every half-year, viz. : 


Open Competition—conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission at certain fixed centres. (Infor- 
mation the dates, &c, of the Open 
Competitions may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W. 1. 


Limited Competition—conducted by the Air 
Ministry at local centres all over the country for 
candidates specially nominated by Local Education 
Authorities and other approved bodies. (Date of 
next examination, November 8, 1931.) 

Norge: Nominated candidates in possession of an 
approved School Certificate, with a pass in Mathe- 
matics and a Science subject, ithe a be accepted with- 
out further educational 


(b) Special regulations exist in regard to the sons 


free of cost, and receive pay. 


of those who are or have been officers or senior 
N.C.Os in His Majesty’s Forces. 


(c) At the end of the spprenticcsuip period (three 
years) a few apprentices of special promise proceed 
to the Royal Air Force College for training as 
Commissioned Officers. 

(d) For others, oppor vanities arise later to qualify 
in flying and become airman pilots. From amongst 
airman pilots a certain number with very exceptional 


qualifications are periodically selected for com- 
missioned rank. 


(e) The remainder have opportunities of advance- 
ment to the highest non-commissioned rank. 

(f) Approximately 200 aircraft apprentices will be 
required for entry into the Service in November, 1931. 


2. APPRENTICE CLERKS 


(a) The majority of apprentice clerks are trained 
as general duties clerks, but a small number specialize 
in ae he accounting and store accounting. 30 appren- 

ks cat an pertany ai Octoba January, 
April, and July. Can must be between the 
ages of 153 and 17 pears and may Cae ES by: 


Direct Entry (by interview without examination), 


All apprentices are housed, fed, and clothed 


if in possession of an approved School Certificate. 
Candidates will be entered by this method quarterly, 
in October, January, April, and July. 


Or, Competition, on successfully passing 
an tion in English and General Knowlton 
and in Mathematics, conducted by the Civil Service 
Commission at fixed centres. (Information regarding 
the dates, &c., of the Open Competitions may be 
obtained from the r, Civil Service Com- 


mission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 1.) 


(b) The course of training, though mainly con- 
cerned with Service requirements, is drawn up on 
liberal lines, and includes instruction in s horthand, 
typewriting, and general office work and procedure. | 
hroughout the apprenticeship of two years 
apprentice clerks attend sch to continue ¢heir 
general education. 


ne After passing out, upon the compieion ot 
, apprentice clerks | gare op unities of 


apprentices’ prospects of selection f 
(and in exceptional cases for commissioned rank), 
applies equally to apprentice clerks. 


Full particulars are given in A.M. Pamphlet 15 (Aircraft Apprentices) and A.M. Pamphlet 9 (Apprentice Clerks), which may 
be had on application to the Secretary, Air Ministry (A.E.), Gwydyr House, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 
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it tome?” “ Als ob ” sends us gems of translation like : 
“the bricks, the mortar, the decaying boards and timbers 
that my soul had inventoried have fallen under the hammer,” 
and “ I wanted to return once again and shelter in the 
stony matrix of my soul, ere it vanished from the earth.”’ 
But this same “ Als ob” calmly skates over the first 
paragraph, begging every question, thus: ‘‘ My sitting- 
room is No. 6; I am to sleep in No. 7 close by—a room 
that shares its only window with the corridor.” The 
sentence is difficult and many readers were trapped by it. 
The only door of No. 7 was into No. 6, its only window 
was into the corridor. We commend “ Senator's ” single 
window alone connects, and ‘‘ Lianandras’’ for a similar 
rendering. 

We do not commend, and mercifully forbear to name, 
those readers who translated speckig as bacon-like or bacon- 
stained. We were disappointed when “Iceberg” and 
“M. R.” used dusky for dammrige, and “ R. A. D.” 
dingy. And the few translators who missed the Biblical 
Silberlinge—" Fidelis,” shekels; “‘ Fretful,’’ silver coins ; 
“ Iceberg,” how much silver; “ Gine,” for how much; 
“ A. K. M.,” trifling sum; but this is really a backhand 
compliment, for we were disappointed because accustomed 
to expect much from these competitors. 

The sentence Ich habe aber die Geste fiir unumganglich 
gehalten proved a stumbling-block to some. “ J. E. M.” 
asks: ‘‘ The word Geste does not appear in my dictionary. 
Can it be derived from the Latin and used in something of 
the sense of the ‘Gesta Romanorum’?’”’ Derived from 
Latin, certainly, and used in the modern French sense, as 
in un beau geste. ‘‘Gine’’ and “ S. A. G.” rendered it 
attitude unsociable; ‘‘ Superannuated ” gesture unsoctable ; 
and “ R. A. D.” attitude of disinclination. ‘ Fretful ” is 
commended for this token of loyalty. 

“Lacy” and others found the passage sad. Perhaps 
their best spokesman is ‘‘ Gine ’’ who sent us the following 
light-hearted trifle : 


And “ Gine ” wants to go back to the mother of his soul too! 


No Triimmerhauf for him! However threadbare the garments, 
he will creep with vasculum and field-glass, with riicksack and 
map, where ends of rock whose mother-veins have been unseen 
for half a geologic age and more stick up through the verdant 
covering spared by our parching summer. If you call him he 
will not hear, until he wanders home again; older, footsore 
but by no means weary. His little Spitzhacke blunted and his 
senses sharpened! A fig for rooms whose only windows look 
into passages; they will do 68 years hence when “ those that 
look out of the windows are darkened.” 
Oh! sad and strange it seems to Gine, that underneath the sun 
Such introspective hermits go a crawling one by one. 
The waiters with their greasy coats could teach them better sport 
Than grinding tombstones for their oil, and raking in the mort- 
Uaries of a distant past—which sense should bid them hide 
And rather breathe the Baltic air, and watch the flowing tide. 
The pick-axe point may plunge in deep, it lets no genie out— 
The genie must be bottled first. Gine’s won't go in, I doubt. 
This is the right spirit of healthy resistance induced 
by holidaying mood. But “ Die Spitzhacke ” cannot be 
dismissed so lightly. It conjures up happy memories of 
so many ancient, lovely, storied Gasthäuser all over Central 
Europe, so that several times we shared Hauptmann’s 
Tränen der Rithrung. And it is surely an odd sign of the 
times that this book about inns is a best-seller, and so 
was Arnold Bennett’s hôtel story, and Vicki Baum’s 
“ Menschen im Hôtel,” and London is running ‘‘ White 
Horse Inn ” and “ Autumn Crocus ” at the same time. 
So sorry, ‘‘ Dane,” that we misread Fool for Fowl in 
your version of Rückblick, and still sorrier that you trans- 
lated nebenan as overhead in Overhead is the room of per- 
petual twilight, and a few other slips ! 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following Sonnet by Michelangelo : 
Giunto é gia il corso della vita mia 
Per tempestoso mar con fragil barca 
Al comun’ porto, ove a render si varca 
Conto e ragion d’ogni opra trista e pia ; 


Ma l'alta affetuosa fantasia 

Che l'arte mi fece idolo e monarca, 

Conosco or ben quanto sia d'error carca, 

E quel che mal suo grado ognun’ desia 

Gli amorosi pensier, già vani e liete, 

Che fien or, s'a due morti m’avvicino ? 
D'una so certa, e l'altra minaccia. 

Nè pinger, nè scolpir fia più che queti 
L’anima volta a quell’ Amor divino 

Che aperse in croce, a prender noi le braccie. 


— 


Initials, oy a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication tf necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 662, must reach 
the office by the first post on October 1, 1931, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes—a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of £1 Is. and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
school, the selection at this stage being made by the form- 
masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinarv 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of the school as being 
the bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘‘ Fine 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, senti- 
ment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct merit. 

Essays for this competition are due on October 6, 1931. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 


1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate's age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate, 
and that the age stated is correct. 

On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “‘ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“ The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


a 
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THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


HE HOSPITAL and Medical School are fully 

equipped for teaching the entire medical curri- 

culum, including instruction in Maternity Wards and all 
Special Departments. 


Students are prepared for the Pre-medical 
Examination in Chemistry and Physics, which is 
taken after the Preliminary Examination in 
General Education has been passed. 


Students may join the Medical School at the 
beginning of any of the three Terms—October, 
January, or April. 


HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS 


The following appointments, besides the usual Clerkships and 
Dresserships, are open to all General Students without extra fee : 


REGISTRARS .. i = -- I0 Annual Appointments. 
RESIDENT OFFICERS TO THE TED Appointments Annually 
DEPARTMENTS oe ; for six months. 
House PHYSICIANS .. ae -- 6 5 n s 
House SURGEONS .. a .. 8 si e aS 
OBSTETRIC AND GYNACOLOGICAL 
House SURGEONS ` as ha 
RESIDENT AN4STHETISTS .. si; @ a ba 5 


_ The Medical and Surgical Casualty Officers are appointed every 
six months. The appointments include Salary, Board, and 
Residence. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 


Two ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one in Arts and one in Science, 
of the value of {100 each. Two UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS in 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology, value f90 and {60 
respectively, open to Students of Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge who have already passed or completed the curriculum 
for the professional examinations in Anatomy and Physiology, 
are offered for competition at the beginning of the Winter 
Session. 

Two BRODERIP SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £60 and £40 
Tespectively are awarded every year for proficiency in Clinical 
knowledge. 

The MuRRAY GOLD MEDAL AND SCHOLARSHIP (£25), founded in 
connexion with the University of Aberdeen, is awarded every 
third year to a Student of the Middlesex Hospital. 


The following are awarded annually : 

The LYELL MEDAL AND SCHOLARSHIP, value £55 (Surgical 
Anatomy and Practical Surgery). 

The FREEMAN SCHOLARSHIP, value £30 (Obstetric Medicine 
and Gynecology). 

The HETLEY PRIZE, value £25 (Clinical Medicine, Surgery, 
and Obstetrics). 

The LeoroLp Hupson PRIZE, value 11 guineas (Surgical 
Pathology and Bacteriology). 

SECOND YEAR'S EXHIBITION, value Io guineas (Anatomy and 
Physiology). 

NEW ZEALAND STUDENTS’ SCHOLARSHIP, the Clinical advan- 
tages of the Hospital for one year free. 

The Tutors assist all Students, especially those who are pre- 
paring for Examinations, without extra fee; thus the necessity 
of obtaining private instruction is obviated. 

There are a Gymnasium and Restaurant in the Medical School, 
Students’ Common Rooms, Athletic Clubs, Ground and Pavilion 
at North Wembley. 

Full particulars and detailed prospectus may be obtained on 
application to: 

T. IZOD BENNETT, M.D., F.R.C.P., Dean of the Medical 
School, Middlesex Hospital, London, W. 1; or to the Schoo! 
Secretary. 
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HISTORY 


WORLD HISTORY 


* 
ANCIENT HISTORY 


From Ear.iest TIMES TO A.D. 476 
By M. W. Keatince, M.A., D.Sc., and D. G. Perry, B.A. 
Just published. With 56 illustrations and 6 maps. 2s. 6d. 


A sound groundwork, giving special attention to the life, progress, 
and culture of peoples. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO WORLD 
HISTORY 
By M. W. ee M A ee and N. L. FRAZER, 


Fourth edition. With 23 illustrations and 21 maps and plans. 
6d 


4s. . 
“It would hardly be possible to have two more competent and 
experienced collaborators.” —LONDON TEACHER. 


CITIES AND THEIR STORIES 


By Erreen Power, M.A., D.Litt., and RHopA Power. 


With 19 illustrations and maps. 3s. 6d. 
Simple narratives of the histories of eleven famous European cities 
and Jerusalem. An attractive introduction to European history. 


BLACK’S HISTORICAL ATLAS 
Edited by R. J. Fincn. 
Containing 79 maps, illustrating British History and World 
History relating thereto. 
Crown 4to. Paper covers, 1s. 6d. 


BRITISH HISTORY 


* 
SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND 


By Jonn FINNEMORE. 


In two volumes, copiously illustrated. 
I. From Saxon Times to 1603. 
II. From 1603 to the Present Day. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By M. W. Keatince, M.A., D.Sc. 


Fourth edition. With 133 illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
A lively, continuous narrative, based largely on the illustrations, 
and laying particular stress on economic development. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR 
SCHOOLS 
By M. W. KeatinceE, M.A., D.Sc., and N. L. Frazer, M.A. 
Third edition. With documents, problems, exercises, maps, 
6 


and plans. Or in parts: S. 
I. 55 B.C.-A.D. 1603. II. Since 1603. Each, 3s. 6d. 


DOCUMENTS OF BRITISH HISTORY 


Edited by M. W. Keatinge, M.A., D.Sc., and N. L. 
Frazer, M.A. 
In one vol., A.D. 78-1900. 7s. 6d. 
Or in 6 parts: Price 1s. 4d. each. 
I. A.D. 78-1216. IV. A.D. 1603-1715. 
1715-1815 
1815-1900. 


II. 1216-1399. vV. 
III. 1399-1603. VI. 
BLACK’S HISTORY PICTURES 
Selected and edited by G. H. Reep, M.A. 
In strong detachable file portfolios, each with some 75 pictures. 
Each, 1s. 6d. 
Our Early History (to 1066). The Stuart Period (1603-1714). 
The Middle Ages (1066-1485). The Early Georges (1714-1815), 
The Tudor Period (1485-1603). Aa agp imes (1815-1914). 


The British Empire. e Royal Navy. 
Ancient World Empires. 


* 
A.&C. BLACK, LTD.“ 6s06n Wa 


Limp cloth covers, 2s. 


Each, 2s. 6d. 
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University Correspondence College 


FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1887. 


Principal: Witt1am Brices, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


B.A., M.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Eng., B.Com., LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


SUCCESSES 


gained by University Correspondence College Students at London University Examinations 
during the six years 1925-1930. 


INTER. B.A. B.Sc. 
1412 874 618 


The successes of University Correspondence College at London University are audited by a well-known firm of 
Chartered Accountants. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


The Journal of Education.—‘' We cannot imagine a more The Teachers Worid.—“ It (University Correspondence Col- 
competent source from which the private student can obtain | lege) carries on its work in a dignified and most efficient way, 
just the advice and guidance which he most needs.” and, it is no exaggeration to say, fills a distinct place in the 


2 -i PEP i educational scheme of the country.” 
e Schoolmaster.—'‘ The U.C.C. has a wonderful record o , 
successes in these examinations (London University). The com- London Teacher.—" For London a eilai Examinations 
petence and experience of its cipal and staff give confidence | We can recommend University “oe Sloe ence College with ae 
to the thousands of students that seek direction and expert help | &7eatest possible satisfaction. aving been in touch with 
in their studies.” students of the college for many years we are convinced that the 
tuition is practical. The college staff is one of remarkable 
oan rr eg Tie success which has attended the a of | brilliance. 
University Correspondence College in its own sphere been ndo b r.—U.C.C. Courses 
eater than that which can be shown by any other educational ro n Seaooitasre e are Mider. shan 


h d dir 
nstitution in the country.” A ES and are directed by tutors with brilliant 


LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


The Accountant.—“ The excellence of the work done by Practical Engineer.—“ University Correspondence College, 
the University Correspondence College is too well known to an institution second to none in the Pp era of candidates 
need any recommendation.” for the London University Examinations.” 


Complete Prospectus 


giving particulars of Preparation for London University Examinations in Arts, Science, 
Commerce, Economics, Engineering, Laws, &c., post free from THE SECRETARY, 


University Correspondence College, 14 Burlington Bouse, Cambridge. 


No. 746 


Supplement to 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


A L’ENSEIGNE DU COQ Choix de Lectures 
Elementaires By E. SAxe.sBy, M.A., Bolton School. 
Cloth. 160 pages. Illustrated. 2s. 


A book for the pupil who is nearing the end of his first year 
course. There are twenty stories written in very simple style, 
but offering material with rather more flavour than that sup- 
plied by the nursery tales with which the pupil, at this elemen- 
tary stage, is frequently regaled. 

A L’ENSEIGNE DU COQ exhibits an ordered plan and 
progress in the employment of grammatical difficulties which 
make it particularly suitable for concurrent use with the last 
half of MON LIV : Premier Course (see above). 


Premier Cours de Francais 
Cours Moyen 
Cours Supérieur 
Phonetic Transcript of first ten lessons of Premier Cours. Is. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1931 


MON LIVRE 


By E. SAXELBY, M.A., Bolton School. 


Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. - 


224 pages. 
224 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 
200 pages. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


An attractive and thorough course on direct method lines 
which covers every stage of learning the language from its first 
beginnings up to and including the work necessary for an examina- 
tion of School Certificate or Matriculation Standard. Cours 
Supérieur will prove useful, in addition, in preparation for the 
subsidiary French paper in the Higher School Certificate 
Examination. 


AVENTURES DE LA FAMILLE GAUTIER 
(znd year) By J. E. Spink and V. MILLS. 224 pages. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

A book for second-year pupils by the author of the ee 

Le Beau Pays de France. VENTURES DE LA FAMILLE 

GAUTIER is written in simple, excellent French, and in no 


way duplicates the subject-matter or treatment of Le Beau Pays 
France. 


LE BEAU PAYS DE FRANCE (3rd year) 
By J. E. SPINK. 224 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 2s. 9d. 


DEUTSCHES LEBEN 


Deutsches Leben presents a two-year German course on practical modern lines, covering the work 


from its earliest stages up to the year before the School Certificate Examination. 


The course presupposes 


that German will be the language spoken in the classroom, but there are summaries of Grammar in 
English at the end of each volume, and German-English vocabularies. 


DEUTSCHES LEBEN—Erster Teil 


By A. S. MacpHErsoN, M.A., Principal German Master 
at Dulwich College 
208 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 2s. 9d. 


Some interesting features 


Connected narrative reading matter with a definitely 
German atmosphere. 

All nouns classified when first introduced in the reading 
matter. 

Postponement of the Du and Ihr forms of verbs 
until the end of the book. 

Frequent use of the paradigm. 

A Wiederholung at the end of every five lessons. 

Review vocabularies at frequent intervals. 

An unusual amount of exercise material for both 
oral and written work. 


DEUTSCHES LEBEN—Zweiter Teil 


By A. S. Macpuerson, M.A., and STUDIENRAT PAUL 
STROMER, Gymnasium Friedericianum, Schwerin, 
Mecklenburg 
215 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 3s. 


Some interesting features 

Good reading matter relating to German life and 
legend. Six selections in dramatic form. 

Each lesson consists of text, Worte und Wendungen 
(based on the text), Grammar, Vokabeln, and Exercises. 

The Vokabeln comprises what the authors call the 
active vocabulary of the student at this stage. It covers 
only a portion of the words in the text. For the meaning 
of others the pupil is referred to the Vocabulary. 

Wiederholungen appear at regular intervals. 
separable verbs are distinguished by an *. 


In- 


The publishers will be glad to consider applications for specimen copies of any of the books described above from teachers 
who wish to examine them with a view to class use. A complete list of publications in modern foreign languages will be 
forwarded on application. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 
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MACMILLAN 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS, 1932 


ENGLISH 


Shakespeare.— JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 
_ and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Sentor. 
— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by G. W. and L. G. 
HUFFORD. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Senior. 
— JULIUS CAESAR. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. Is. 6d. net. [Sentor. 
— TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Senior and Junior. 
— — TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Prof. E. P. 
Morton. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Senior and Junior. 
— TWELFTH NIGHT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. [Senior and Junior. 
Chaucer.— THE PROLOGUE. With Introduction and 
Notes by A. W. PoLLARD, C.B., M.A. 2s. [Senzor. 
— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NONNES PRESTES TALE. By H. M. 
LIDDELL. 5s. [Sentor. 
— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. By A. INGRAHAM. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Sentor. 
— THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By A. W. PoLLarp, C.B., M.A. 


Is. gd. [Sentor. 
Scott—_THE TALISMAN. With Introduction and 
Notes. 3s. 6d. [Sentor. 


— THE TALISMAN. Abridged Edition for Schools. 

zs. Also Edited by F. JOHNSON. 2s. Paper, 

Is. od. [ Senior. 

— THE TALISMAN. Edited by F. TREUDLEY. 

(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Senior 

— LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL and THE 

LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by F. T. 
PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. 

(Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 


ENGLIS H—contd. 


Scott—THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By 

G. H. Stuart, M.A., and E. H. ELLIOT, B.A. 2s. 6d. 

. [Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 

— LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By R. H. 
BowLes. 2s. (Pocket Classics.) 

[Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 


Kingsley. _HEREWARD THE WAKE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. 3s. [ Preliminary. 
— HEREWARD THE WAKE. Edited by C. H. 
RayMonp. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Preliminary. 


Defoe.— ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part I. Edited by 
C. R. GASTON. 2s. [Preliminary. 
— — ROBINSON CRUSOE. Abridged and Edited by 
C. JOHNSON. 2s. [Preliminary. 
—— ROBINSON CRUSOE. Abridged and Edited 
by J. HuTcHISoN. Is. 6d. (Preliminary. 
Swift—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Abridged and 
Edited by G. C. EARLE, B.A. 18s. 6d. [Lower Forms. 
— GULLIVER'’S TRAVELS. Abridged and Edited 
by C. JouHnson. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 
{Lower Forms. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Cicero. DE AMICITIA. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 2s. [Senior. 
Caesar. —GALLIC WAR. Books II and III. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. 
RUTHERFORD, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 
Virgil.—AENEID. Book IX. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 
2S. [Senior and Junior. 
Eutropius.— Books I and II. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By W. WELCH, M.A., and C. G. DUFFIELD, 
M.A. 258. [Preliminary. 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATION 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 1932 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1932 


| ENGLISH 
Blackmore.—LORNA DOONE. Edited by A. L. 
BarBour. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 


Longer Narrative Poems. 19th Century. First Series. 
Edited by G. G. Loane, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Shakespeare.—_HENRY IV. First Part. With Intro“ 
duction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

—— HENRY IV. First Part. Eversley Edition. 
With Notes. Is. 6d. net. 

—— JULIUSCAESAR. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by G. W. and L. G. 
HuFFORD. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 

—— JULIUS CAESAR. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. 

Bunyan.—THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Part I. 
In Modern English. With Introduction and Notes. 
By Rev. J. Morrison, M.A., D.D. 2s. 

— THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Abridged and 
Edited by C. F. Knox. Is. 6d. 

— THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by 
J. H. Morrat. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 


ENGLISH—contd. 


Milton.—COMUS, NATIVITY ODE, LYCIDAS, 
L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, SONNETS, &c. 
With Introduction and Notes. By W. BELL, 
C.I.E., M.A. 3s. 


GREEK AND LATIN 


Thucydides. BOOK IV, Ch. 1-41. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. E. Graves, M.A. 2s. 

Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book VII. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Boxbp, M.A., and Rev. 
A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 

Livy.—BOOK XNII. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A., and J. E. MELHUISH, 
M.A. 2s. 

— — BOOKS XXI and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
CaPEs, M.A. 5s. 

Virgil AENEID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
larv. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 

—— BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 

Horace.—ODES. Book III. Edited by T. E. PAGE, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 

—— ODES. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 
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MACMILLAN 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1932 


ENGLISH. 


Shakespeare.— JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 


— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an 
Appendix. 2s. [School and Junior. 


—— THE TEMPEST. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 


—— TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Junior. 


—— Eversley Edition of above. With Notes. Is. 6d. 
net each. 


Chaucer.—THE PROLOGUE. With Introduction and 
Notes. By A. W. PoLLARD, C.B., M.A. 2s. [School. 


— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NUN’S-PRIEST’STALE. By A. INGRAHAM. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School. 


—— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NONNES PRESTES TALE. By H. M. 
LIDDELL. 5s. [School. 


ENGLIS H—conid. 


Eliot. —SILAS MARNER. Edited by E. L. Guticx. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior. 


—— SILAS MARNER. Abridged by May Copsey. 
B.A. (English Literature Series.) 1s. 6d. [Junior. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Virgil AENEID. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. (School. 


Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPoLz, M.A. 2s. 

i [School. 

—— GALLIC WAR. Book VII. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and 
Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. [Juntor, 


Catullus—SELECT POEMS. Edited by F. P. 
SIMPSON, B.A. 4s. The Text of this Edition is 
carefully expurgated for School use. (Junior. 


Plato.— APOLOGY. Edited by H. WILLiaMson, M.A. 
39. [School. 


Aristophanes.—_THE FROGS. Edited by T. G. 
TUCKER, Litt.D. 4s. [School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1932 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1932. 


ENGLISH. 


Shakespeare. TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

; [Junior and School. 

—- TWELFTH NIGHT. Eversley Edition. With 

Notes. 1s. 6d. net. [Junior and School. 


—— KING JOHN. With Introduction and Notes.. 


By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. (School. 
— KING JOHN. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. {[School. 


First Book of Modern Poetry. Selected and Arranged 
by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. Is. 4d. [Junior. 


Thackeray.—_ESMOND. With Introduction and Notes. 


3S. [School. 
—— ESMOND. Edited by G. B. HENNEMAN. Pocket 
Classics. 28 {[School. 


—— ESMOND. Abridged and Edited by A. C. 
MACKENZIE, M.A. 2s. (School. 
Byron.—_CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. Edited 
by Prof. E. E. Morris, M.A. Cantos III and IV. 
2s. [School. 
—— CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by A. J. GEORGE. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. [School. 
—— CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. Cantos 
III and IV. Edited by J. H. Fow Ler, M.A. 
Is. 6d. ; limp, Is. 3d. (School. 
Scott—_THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By G. H. 
STUART, M.A. 2s. 6d. [ Junior. 
— LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, and THE 
LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by F. T. 
PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. [Junior. 


LATIN and GREEK. 


Caesar. —GALLIC WAR. Books II and III. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. 
RUTHERFORD, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 


Virgil—AENEID. Book IX. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 
2s. [Juntor and School, 


Cicero. DE AMICITIA. With Notes and Vocabulary. 


By E. S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. 2s. [School. 
Tacitus.—HISTORIES. Books I and II. Edited by 
A. D. GopLey, M.A. 4s. [School. 
Ovid.—HEROIDUM EPISTULAE XIII. Edited by 
E. S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. 4s. [School. 


Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[Juntor. 

—— ANABASIS. Book I. With Exercises. By E. A. 
WELLS, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 


Euripides.—ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. 


[Junior and School. 
Thucydides.— BOOK VI. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. 4s. [School. 


Demosthenes.—PHILIPPIC I and OLYNTHIACS 
I-III. Edited by Sir J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 6s. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application. 
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Scholarship Awards 


1. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


The managers of the Craven Fund have appointed H. A. Murray (St. John’s 
College) to the Craven Studentship. The Charles Oldham Classical Scholarship 
has been awarded to J. Hensley (Trinity College). The George Charles Winter 
Warr Scholarship has been awarded to Miss Adele M. Ogilvy (Newnham College). 
G. M. Tucker (King’s College) has been elected to the Sandys Studentship. 
A. H. S. Megaw (Peterhouse) has been elected to the Walston Studentship. 
H. S. Davies (St. John’s College) has been elected to the Jebb Studentship. 


CHRIST'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Science Exhibition of £40 per annum: G. C. Smith (Wvggeston Grammar 
School for Boys, Leicester). Open Exhibition for History: J. W. Ackroyd 
(Bradford Grammar School). Scholarship: F. J. Wood (Palmer’s School, Grays, 
Essex). Exhibition: N. C. Masterman (Westminster School). 


CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Open Exhibition in Science: A. Marriage (Leighton Park School, Reading). 
Open Scholarship for Natural Science: G. Knott (Bradford Grammar School). 
Exhibition: L. D. S. ten Doesschate (Westminster School). 


DOWNING COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Squire Scholarship in Law of £60 per annum: F. J. G. Cook (Wyggeston 
Grammar School! for Boys, Leicester). Open Exhibition in Biology : M. T. Parker 
(The Paston School, North Walsham). 


GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Turle Scholarship in Mathematics, £50 per annum, for three years: Ruth E. 
Lees (County School for Girls, Tonbridge). 


GONVILLE AND CAIUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Open Exhibition in Modern Languages : A. Edden (Latymer School, Edmonton). 
Open Exhibition for Classics: K. M. M. Sheldon (Bradford Grammar School). 


JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


History Scholarship of £60 per annum: A. J. W. Hill (Wyggeston Grammar 
School for Boys, Leicester). Open Scholarship in History of £60 per annum: 
A. N. Silver (High School for Boys, Southend-on-Sea). 


KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Open Exhibition in Mathematics: J. R. Cuthbertson (Leighton Park School, 
Reading). 


MAGDALENE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Mathematical Scholarship of £60 per annum: R. Sibson (Wyggeston Grammar 
School for Boys, Leicester). 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Mathilde Blinde Scholarship of £50: P. M. Horswell (Latymer School, Edmon- 
ton). Minor Scholarship in Natural Sciences, Advanced Biology: Janet K. 
Raeburn (High School for Girls, Bridlington). 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Open Scholarship for Natural Science: E. W. Brittain (Bradford Grammar 
School). Open Scholarship for Classics: E. Rushworth (Bradford Grammar 
School). Foundation Scholarship: M. T. Terry (Bradford Grammar School). 
Nash Exhibition: F. E. Le Grice (The Paston School, North Walsham). 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Open Scholarship in Science: R. C. Palmer (Worksop College). Open Classical 
Scholarship: O. M. Ludgate (Oakham School, Rutland). Open Scholarship for 
Classics: L. F. Pendlebury (Bradford Grammar School). Beatson Scholarship 
for Classics: L. R. Chambers and R. L. Chambers (Bradford Grammar School). 
zmar Ip for Modern Languages: J. M. Hudon (Bradford Grammar 

ool). 


ST. CATHARINE'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Goldsmiths’ Company’s Exhibition for Classics: J. R. Watmough (Bradford 
Grammar School). 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Durning Lawrence Scholarship for three years: G. W. Lobb (Truro School). 
Scholarship for History: H. E. Bell (Bradford Grammar School). 
tchener Memorial Scholarship: J. B. Rowe (Bradford Grammar School). 


ST. PETER'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Open Exhibition for Classics: F. A. Walbank (Bradford Grammar School). 
Hugo de Balsham Research Scholarship and George Charles Winter Warr Scholar- 
ship: F. W. Walbank (Bradford Grammar School). 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Exhibition: E. F. Marshall (Palmer’s School, Grays, Essex). Exhibitions : 
F. E. Pagan (Classics), L. E. de St. Paer (Science), and W. Hawthorne (Mathe- 
matics and Physics) (all of Westminster School). Drapers’ Company Scholarship 
and Exhibition: W. H. Gillion (The Paston School, North Walsham). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DURHAM 


Open Scholarships for French: J. M. Gravestock and J. M. Siddle (Bradford 
Grammar School). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH-WEST OF ENGLAND 
(EXETER) | 


C. V. Thomas Scholarship for three years and College Open Scholarship: 
L. W. Eddy (Truro School). College Open Scholarships: B. Higman (Sutton 
Secondary School, Plymouth); M. E. D. Jarrett (Tiverton Middle School); 
J. Chamberlain (Hele’s School, Exeter); W. C. Teague (St. Austell Count 
School). Sir Henry Lopes Scholarships: C. J. James and R. S. Nicholls (Uni- 
versity College). George Christopher Davie Memorial Scholarship: H. N. Dennis 
(Torquay Grammar School). Thomas Tatem Scholarship: D. H. Evans (Bideford 
Grammar School). Sir Richard Grenville Scholarship: C. B. Daish (Totnes 
Grammar School). Sir Charles Cottier and Mr. V. F. Keeble Scholarship: Amy E. 
Oldreive (Newton Abbot Secondary School). Ilfracombe Scholarship: A. A. 
Moss (Ilfracombe Secondary School). Dawlish Scholarship: H. J. Drake 
(Teignmouth Grammar School). A.C. Ballard Scholarship: J. J. R. Back (Sutton 
Secondary School, Plymouth). Devon War Memorial Scholarships: K. G. Light 
(Sutton Secondary School, Plymouth); P. J. A. Crocker (Torquay Grammar 


School): Rachel Corry (The Modern School, Exeter). College Exhibitions: 
Amelia Evans (Stoke Dameral Secondary School, Plymouth), and Dora M. Bowden 
(Newton Abbot Secondary School). 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


Bursaries: R. Browning (Kelvinside Academy, Glasgow). L. D. Macleod 
(Woodside Secondary School, Glasgow), W. Forsyth (High School, Glasgow), 
J. A. Johnstone (Ayr Academy), Margaret IL. McClelland (Ayr Academy), G. H. 
Taylor (Hamilton Academy), J. M. Bailey (High School, Glasgow) and W. W. 
Chambers (High School, Wishaw), S. Forrest (Hutchesons’ Boys’ Grammar 
School, Glasgow), N. W. Graham (High School, Glasgow), W. F. Kerr (Hillhead 
High School, Glasgow), G. M. Somerville (Paisley Grammar School), D. L. 
Couper (Uddington Grammar School), Helen P. Mair (Dumbarton Academy), 
W. St. C. Goldie (Bellahouston Secondary School, Glasgow), G. Johnston (High 
School. Glasgow), A. Cole (Queen's Park Secondary School, Glasgow), A. Todd 
Paisley Grammar School), W. Anderson (High School, Wishaw), M. Camptell 
Dumbarton Academy), A. M. K. Reading (High School for Girls, Glasg.w, 
J. E. Barr (Paisley Grammar School), A. Gray (Ayr Academy), R. L. Mar-hall 
(Coatbridge Secondary School), J. Joseph (Hutchesons’ Boys’ Grammar Scho", 
Glasgow), W. T. Galbraith (John Street Secondary School, Glasgow), Elizaleth 
M. Walls (Kilmarnock Academy), Violet C. Edgar (Bearsden Academy} and 
Agnes M. Stewart (Kilmarnock Academy), I. M. Law (Greenock Academy. 
I. M. Campbell (Spier’s School, Beith), D. K. Conn (Hutchesons’ Boys’ Grammar 
School, Glasgow), J. M. Hamilton (Whitehill Secondary School, Glasgow! 
and R. S. Hunter (Glasgow Academy), Isabel S. Park (Hamilton Acadeny), 
Jean I. Adam (Vale of Leven Academy, Alexandria), J. W. Ferguson (Hutchescas 
Boys’ Grammar School, Glasgow) and Agnes C. Littlejohn (Hermitage Secondcy 
School, Helensburgh), Grace M. Miller (Hillhead High School, Glasgow}, J. 
Anderson (Hamilton Academy). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, HULL 

Open Scholarship and Bursary: Eric Drury (Staveley Grammar Scho’. 
Open Scholarship and Bursary: Edwin Dolman (Staveley Grammar Scheil, 
Open Scholarship : Douglas May (Goole Secondary School). Ferens Scholarship : 
George H. Bentley (Reverley Grammar School). Frank Finn Scholarship: 
Evelyn Smith (Boulevard Secondary School, Hull). Exhibition: Mary M. 
Johnson (St. Hilda's Priory, Whitby). Bursaries: Eleanor Reader (York CoEcze 
for Girls), Margaret Wolstenholme (Queen Anne Secondary School, Yer. 
Denis Riley (Staveley Grammar School), Jessie Wilkinson (Wintringham Second- 
ary School). 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


Emsley Scholarship: A. F. O’Rourke (Leeds Training College), L. Fox Bral- 
ford Technical College). Salt Scholarship: Eugenie P. Berg (Doncaster Hizh 
School). Wheatley Scholarships : Dorothy Wilcockson (Morges School, Switzer 
land), N. Fishburn (Drax Grammar School), J. Whitwham (Wakefield Grammar 
School). Baines Scholarships: H. Abramson (City of Leeds School), F. L. 
Poyser (City of Leeds School). Summers Scholarship: E. Wood (Hudderfell 
Technical College). Brown Scholarships: R. G. Heyes (Wigan Grammar School. 
H. E. North (Wakefield Grammar School), L. Loose (Fakenham School}. M. 
Parkinson (Friends’ School, Lancaster), D. C. Pickering (Bradford Grammar 
School), F. C. Poultney (Prescot Grammar School), H. Priestley (Carlton Secondar: 
School, Bradford), G. B. Wynne (Cockbum High School Leeds). Akroyd 
Scholarships : W. H. Backhouse (Belle Vue Secondary, Bradford), C. L. Beaumont 
(Royds Hall Secondary School, Huddersfield), A. C. Bureau (Huddersie:l 
College), W. E. Chapman (Tutbury Endowed Boys’ School), K. G. Denbich 
(Wakefield Grammar School), M. Hardman (Shipley Salt Schools), C. E. Johnsea 
(Nunthorpe School, York), H. Ormiston (Yarm School), F. Popplewell (We! 
Leeds High School), H. E. Steward (Huddersfield Technical College), J. P. 
Tomlinson (Leeds Boys’ Modern School), J. Thomlinson (Archbishop Holgate $ 
School, York). Craven Scholarships: J. E. Knight (Leeds Modern Schv«. 
G. E. Moore (West Leeds High School). Akroyd Scholarship: H. E. Steward 
(Bradford Grammar School). English Scholarship: R. B. Smith (Bradford 
Grammar School). Clothworkers’ Scholarship: J. R. Dickinson (Brad‘ord 
Grammar School). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER 


Bennett Scholarship (value, {50 per annum for three years): Senior Scholar: 
J. H. Plumb (Alderman Newton's Boys’ School, Leicester). Scholarhip 
(value, £40 per annum for three years): H. W. Bloxham (King Edward VI Boys. 
Grammar School, Louth), P. Hepworth (Wyggeston Boys’ School, Letcetr!, 
C. E. Howe (Alderman Newton's Boys’ School, Leicester). Bursaries (value, (>! 
per annum for three years): L. T. Draycott (King Edward VI School, Nuneaton. 
J. King (Alderman Newton's Boys’ School, Leicester), J. A. Marriott (Marke! 
Harborough County Grammar School), Beryl C. Patrick (Alderman Newtons 
Girls’ School, Leicester). 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


University Graduate Scholarships: Elizabeth I. England (Ross Grammar 
School, Herefordshire), P. E. Howes (Chester County School), A. S. Kerr (Liver: 
pool Institute), N. S. Lunn (Silcoates School, Wakefield), A. F. McLeod (Holyhcad 
County School), Adelaide Parker (Notre Dame High School, Liverpool), H. H. 
Parrett (Barnsley Grammar School). Thomas Hornby Scholarship: B. Capan 
(Liverpool Collegiate School). Owen-Templeman Exhibition: R. W. Jon 
Meade-King Memorial Scholarship: T. W. Barter (St. Francis Xavier's Colere, 
Liverpool). Holt Travelling Scholarship: G. Roberts (Liverpool Collezate 
School). Lord Waring Travelling Scholarship: J. G. R. Sheridan (private 
tuition). Joseph and Lucy Chadwick Scholarship: D. D. E. Rodgers (Oldershas 
School, Wallasey). Research Scholarship: A. Davenport (Wigan Gramma 
School). Derby Scholarship: F. Ashton (Glossop Grammar School). Student 
ships in Education: H. R. Gaughan (Birkenhead Institute), Irene M. Robers 
(Bootle Secondary School) and Grace Stephen (Wallasey High School). Camptell 
Brown Scholarship: G. F. Howard (Alsop High School, Liverpool). Heramar 
Scholarship: J. H. Fraser (Holt Secondary School, Liverpool). Isaac Roteris 
Scholarships : Sarah Davies (Leigh Girls’ Grammar School, Lancs.) and H. Eva55 
(Ashton-in-Makerfield Grammar School, Lancs.). Edward Forbes Exhibition: 
J. H. Fraser (Holt Secondary School, Liverpool). United Alkali Compa2y 
Scholarship: C. W. Price (Runcorn County Secondary School, Lancs.). Sir Johs 
Willox Scholarship: J. R. Edisbury (Live 1 College). Ridgway Scholarship: 
J. E. Wallace (Bootle Secondary School). Samuels Memorial Scholarships : 
C. A. Birch (Wigan Grammar School) and M. Silverstone (Wallasey Grammat 
School). John Rankin Exhibition, divided between: Margaret F. Prota 
(Belvedere School, Liverpool) and M. M. Wallis (Birkenhead School). Lya 
Jones Scholarships—Junior: G. E. Jones (Park High School, Birkenhead: 
Senior: S. Henderson (Wallasey Grammar School). Clinical School Exhibition : 
T. L. Hughes (Denbigh County School). Derby Exhibition: T. L. Hughes 
(Denbigh County School). Scholarship in Mechanical Dentistry: I- ~ 
Winstanley (Oulton School, Liverpool). Board of Legal Studies’ Scholarship : 
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A. P. Baskerville (Chester City and County School). David Rew Memorial 
Scholarship: B. A. Sharpe (St. Edward’s College, Liverpool). Kitchener 
Memorial Scholarships: H. H. Parrett (Barusley Grammar School) and J. E. 
Richardson (Higher Elemen School, Birkenhead). Thomas Bartlett Scholar- 
ships: N. W. W. Cockcroft (Hindley and Abram Grammar School, Lancs.), 
T. H. McGrath (St. Edward's College, Liverpool), F. Mason (Alsop High School, 
Liverpool) and L. B. Wood (Birkenhead Institute). Alfred Dale Memorial 
Scholarship: N. N. Forbes (Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby). Mary Birrell 
Davies Scholarships: Clara Burgess (Wallasey High School) and Freda B. 
Bannister (Nelson Secondary School). Henry Deacon Scholarship: H. I. King 
(Widnes Secondary School). Derby Scholarships: W. Heaton (Hindley and 
Abram Grammar School, Lancs.) and J. D. Jump (Wallasey Grammar School). 
Robert Gee Scholarship: I. Henry (Liverpool Institute). John H. Morgan 
Scholarship : C. Ollerenshaw (Wigan High School). Henry Bloom Noble Scholar- 
ships: W. J. Cormode and Jessie M. Kewley (both of Douglas High School, 
Isle of Man). Pickup Scholarship: N. G. Calvert (Southport Technical pena 
Morris Ranger Scholarship: Maria Marote (Notre Dame High School, Liverpool). 
Liverpool Royal Institution Scholarship (lliff): Barbara Macaulay (Aigburth 
Vale High School, Liverpool). W. P. Sinclair Scholarship: Elsie m Ball (Heywood 
Grammar School). Margaret Bryce Smith Scholarships: J. A. Benjamin, 
J. J. Graneek, F. W. Rew, and N. Wells (all of Liverpool Institute). Bursary in 
Social Science: Miss E. G. Browne. Tate Science Scholarship: D. Bromley 
(Batley Grammar School). Liverpool Workingmen’s Scholarship: J. M. Bold 
(St. Edward's College, Liverpool). Entrance Studentship: H. I. Gordon (Hymers 
College, Hull). 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


University Exhibitions of {60 a year, tenable for two years: Eric Digby Hunt 
Chigwell School and East London College), David Romyaneck (Raine’s Founda- 
tion School and East London College), Henry Joseph Goscomb (Crypt School, 
Gloucester), Thomas James Rayment (Johnston Secondary School, Durham, and 
King’s College), James Charles Butler Bone (Battersea Grammar School and 
Chelsea Polytechnic). 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 


Scholarships : M. E. M. Wootton (City of London School for Girls), J. J. Mackay 
(St. Bemard’s High School, Westcliff), R. Arrowsmith (Whitchurch High School), 
E. F. Turner (Twickenham County School), I. Whittaker (Cowley Girls’ School, 
St. Helens), I. E. Muddle (Dover County School). 


EAST LONDON COLLEGE 


Scholarships: R. H. Greenly (Spring Grove Secondary School, Isleworth), 
I. A. O'Neill (Regent Street Polytechnic), Mary M. Wingell (Kettering High 
School), R. R. Bolgar (Cardinal Vaughan School, Kensington), Cecily M. Sainty 
(Blyth Secondary School, Norwich). Exhibitions: A. F. Ramsay (Gravesend 
County School), Edna V. Watering (Blyth Secondary School, Norwich), J. W. 
Skeen (Battersea Grammar School), Hilda J. Anthony (Honor Oak School). 


FARADAY HOUSE ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, LONDON 


Faraday Scholarship of 80 guineas a year, tenable for two years in College and 
one year in Works: K. L. C. Freeborn (Southend High School). Maxwell 
Scho. p of 60 guineas a year, tenable for two years in College and one year in 
Works: R. G. Hopkinson (Erith County School). Exhibition of 50 guineas a 
year, tenable for one year in College and one year in Works: C. Jones (Lewis’ 
School, Pengam). Exhibitions of 40 guineas a year, tenable for one year in 
ollege and one year in Works: J. B. Score-Smyth (Haileybury College) and 
J. O. Sims (Christ's Hospital). 


GUY'S HOSPITAL DENTAL SCHOOL, LONDON 


War Memorial Scholarship in Arts (£40 per annum for four years): Divided 
between N. L. Forrester (Wolstanton County Grammar School, Staffs.) and 
D. S. Wilson (Merchant Taylors’ School). Entrance Scholarship in Science 
({40 per annum for four years): Divided between J. L. Deucher (Brighton 
echnical College) and E. C. Hammond (Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon). 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, LONDON 


Entrance Scholarship in Arts, value £100: P. H. Denton (Enfield Grammar 
School). Entrance Scholarship in Science, value £100 : M. Levy (Dulwich College). 
Confined Scholarship in Science, value £100: H. R. S. Harley (Highgate School 
and Preliminary Science Classes, Guy’s Hospital Medical School). 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, LONDON 


Royal Scholarship of £140 per annum in Chemistry: L. J. Jolley (High School 
for Boys, Southend-on-Sea). 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 


Scholarships : Hilda Snowman (Brighton and Hove High School), T. C. Sumner 
(Harwich County School), J. H. Lomax (Westcliff High School for Boys), J: W. 
Nicholson (Lancing College), D. I. Williams (Dulwich College), A. O. Whapham 
(Erith County School, Belvedere). Skinners’ Company’s Scholarship in Arts: 
Brenda M. Sackett (Palmer’s School, Grays, Essex). Founders’ Company’s 
Scholarship in Engineering: A. F. Daniell (Sutton County School, Surrey). 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, LONDON 
Scholarship: G. H. H. Dunkerton (Cheltenham College). 
LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Price Entrance Scholarship in Science, £100 : G. K. Taylor. General Entrance 
Scholarship in Science, £50: P. H. Tooley. Price University Scholarship in 
Anatomy and Physiology, £100: T. L. H. Shore (St. John’s College, Cambridge). 
Freedom Research Scholarship in Pathology, £100: A. Barrett (Pembroke College, 
Oxfoaee Open Entrance Scholarship, £100: G. E. Godber (New College, 

ord). 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE saa a ta OF MEDICINE FOR 


Mrs. George M. Smith Scholarship: Miss G. E. Reed (Park School, Preston, 
Lancs.). St. Dunstan’s Medical Exhibition : Miss O. M. Singer (County Secondary 
School, Sydenham). Isabel Thorne Scholarship: Miss M. M. Burton (Croydon 
High School). Mabel Sharman Crawford Scholarship: Miss R. M. Addison 
(L. (R.F.H.) S.M.W.). Dr. Margaret Todd Scholarship: Miss J. M. Goodchild 
(L. (R.F.H.) S.M.W.). School Jubilee Bursary : Miss E. C. Randell (L. (R.F.H.) 
Snel Fanny Butler Scholarship : Miss M. C. Goodchild (L. (R.F.H.) S.M.W.). 
Ellen Walker Bursary : Miss Q. I. E. May (L. (R.F.H.) S.M.W.). Alfred Langton 
Scholarship: Miss J. M. Cass (L. (R.F.H.) S.M.W.). 
Miss H. M. Brown (L. (R.F.H.) S.M.W.). 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Scholarships: P. Elman (Davenant Foundation School, Stepney), S. I. Alman 
(Hackney Downs School), D. Redman (Hackney Downs School), G. E. Smith 
(Henry Thornton School, Clapham). Bursaries: Annie H. Chevis (City of London 
College), G. A. Evans (Wandsworth School), T. W. C. Sainsbury (Brockley County 
School), W. L. Tjaden (Haberdashers’ Aske's School, New Cross). 


Flora Murray Bursary : 


LONDON SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN 
Scholarship: Grace E. Reed (Park School, Preston). 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON 


Arnott Scholarship: Margaret Lyon (St. Margaret’s School, Hampstead). 
Oxford Scholarship: Barbara Glover (Dane Court, Bexhill). Professors’ Junior 
Scholarship: Irene Wall (Queen's College School). 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, ENGLEFIELD GREEN 


Mathematical Scholarship of {60 per annum for three years: Madge Snowdon 
(Stoke Park Secondary School for Girls, Coventry). Gamble Scholarship: Barbara 
Bowell (Colston’s Girls’ School, Bristol). 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, LONDON 


Kirkes Scholarship: J. H. B. Beal. Senior Scholarship: K. A. Latter. Junior 
Scholarship: D. F. E. Nash. Harvey Prize: E. W. Bintcliffe. Foster Prize: 
K. A. Latter. Treasurer's Prize: G. L. Bohn. Bentley Prize: E. R. Langenberg. 
Wix Prize: J. M. Jackson. Matthews Duncan Prize: J. M. Jackson and M, 
Westwood (equal). Brackenbury Scholarship in Medicine: C. H. S. Harris. 
Burrows and Skynner Prizes: C. H. S. Harris. Brackenbury Scholarship in 
Surgery : J: E. A. O'Connell. Walsham Prize: J. H. B. Beal. Willett M : 
J. E A. O Connell. Shuter Scholarship: J. Smart. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, LONDON 
Scholarship of £50: R. R. Willcox (Cranleigh School). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


In the Faculty of Arts: Andrews Entrance Scholarship (Classics) : J. C. 
Nightingale (Cardinal Vaughan School, Kensington); (Arts): M. Morris ( 
Grammar School). Rosa Morison Entrance Scholarship (English Language and 
Literature): W. I. Stanton (Wimbledon College). Malden Scholarships (Greek) : 
R. H. Squires and Sir James H. Henry, Bart. John Oliver Hobbes Scholarshi 
(English): Juliet M. Halford and E. J. W. Tapsell. Rosa Morison Scholarsh P 
(English): Evelyn L. Parish. Fielden Research Scholarship (German): W. C, 
Mitchell. Eleanor Grove Scholarships for Women (German): Edith J. Masham 
and Rebecca Solomin. Sir William Meyer Studentship (History and Geography 
of India): V. S. Swaminathan. Joseph Hume Scholarship (Political Economy) : 
Nancy V. Mansfield. Lloyd Scholarship (Political Economy): H. Hartley. 
John Stuart Mill Scholarship (Philosophy): M. Cornforth. School of Librarian- 
ship Entrance Exhibition: G. F. Goddard. Slade School of Fine Art: Robert 
Ross Scholarship: E. A. W. Scroggie and F. E. McWilliam (equal). Slade 
Scholarships : N. C. Cook, Peggy E. Hiscock, Mary O. L. . Bartlett 
School of Architecture Entrance Exhibitions: A. G. Ling (Christ’s Hospital), 
N. E. Block (Whitgift Middle School, Croydon). In the Faculty of Laws: Joseph 
Hume Scholarship (conditional): E. Jenkins. In the Faculty of Science: 
Andrews Entrance Scholarship: J. H. Stevens (Windsor County School). 
Goldsmid Entrance Scholarship: F. C. Webb (Tottenham County School). 
Catherine Maude Pearce Scholarship: Dora A. Duff. Jews’ Commemoration 
Scholarship: R. L. Roach. Jessel Studentship (Mathematics) : H. Kestelman. 
Mayer de Rothschild Scholarship (Mathematics): S. Bacon. Ellen Watson 
Memorial Scholarship (Applied Mathematics): C. L. Barham. Tuffnell Scholar- 
ship (Chemistry): R. G. Brightmore. In the Faculty of Medical Sciences: 
Entrance Scholarship: F. A. Chrenko (Chelsea Polytechnic Secondary echo 
Bayliss-Starling Memorial Scholarship (Physiology and Bio-chemistry): E. G. 
Murphy. In the Faculty of Engineering: H. G. Lillicrap (Erith County Snel 
Durning Lawrence Scholarship for three years: R. H. Rowse (Truro School). 
Essex Senior Exhibitions: P. M. Dunn and A. M. Crickson (Harwich County 
High School). 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, LONDON 


Goldsmiths’ Scholarships: Botany: Miss K. M. Firby (Boulevard Secondary 
School, Hull); English: Miss C. A. Williams (Tiffin Girls’ School, Kingston-on- 
Thames). Gamble Scholarships: History: Miss H. E. P. Grieve (Queen 
Margaret's School, Scarborough), Marjorie W. Davis (Colston Girls’ School, 
Bristol). College Scholarships: French: Miss M. M. Gould (Colchester County 
High School); English: Miss J. Grierson (The Laurels, Rugby), Miss D. M. N. 
Macrory (The Royal School, Bath), Miss N. Yeo (Bridgend County School). 
Old Scholars’ Exhibition: French: Miss A. P. Wells (Howell's School, Denbigh). 
College Exhibitions: Classics: Miss R. Allan (St. Brandon’s, Bristol), Miss K. H. 
Brook (Maidstone Grammar School); History: Miss B. S. Carey (Sunderland 
High School, Miss E. R. L. Thompson (Clifton High School); French: Miss I. H. 
Hoskins (Enfield County School); Botany: Miss G. L. McFarlane (Walthamstow 
County High School); Mathematics: Miss I. Whittaker (Cowley Girls’ School, 
St. Helens). Open Exhibition, £30 per annum for three years: Priscilla Wells 
(Howell's School, Denbigh). 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Scholarship of £75: A. I, Collins (Wyggeston Grammar School for Boys, 
Leicester). 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


William Hulme B and Hulme Hall Scholarship: L. Twyford (Lad 
Manners School, Bakewell}. ý 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM 


Foundation Scholarships: Arts: M. E. Linnell (Spalding Grammar School), 
R. H. Bonner (King’s School, Grantham); Economics and Commerce: D. A. 
Garne (Bedford Modern School); Pure Science: P. E. Phillips (City Boys’ 
School, Leicester), R. Bentham (Northampton Town and County School). 
College Studentships: Arts: A. H. Taylor (Deacon’s School, Peterborough), 
Lilian M. Hewitt (Parkfields Cedars School, Derby), J. D. Toplis (Derby Central 
School), Kathleen M. Daniels (Great Yarmouth High School), E. Hargreaves 
(Grange High School, Bradford), F. W. V. Hopkins (Loughborough Grammar 
School), W. H. Burchnall (Spalding Grammar School), H. W. Edgerton (Der 
Central School), A. H. Lawley (Long Eaton County Secondary School), Hilda 
Henshaw (Ilkeston County Secondary School), H. Hutton (Wintringham Secon 
School, Grimsby), P. W. Hartop (Northampton Town and County School), 
D. Robinson (Bemrose School, Derby), Beryl C. Patrick (Alderman Newton's 
School, Leicester), Ruth Jelley ee ee High School), Greta I. Cockle 
(Northampton School for Girls), S. G. Gunn a oor Grammar School), 
J. Rawlinson (Bourne Grammar School), Monica F. Mitchell (Royal Commercial 
Travellers’ Schools, Hatch End); Economics and Commerce: H. Adams 
(Northampton Town and County School); Pure Science: J. Fowkes ay 
Mellish County Secondary School, Nottingham), F. R. Basford (King's School, 
Grantham), C. R. Barnes (King Edward VII Grammar School, Coalville), 
E. Dolman (Staveley Grammar School), R. J. Smith (Bedford Modern School), 
H. J. J. Winter (City School, Lincoin), D. Bassett (City Boys’ School, Leicester), 
E. Drury (Staveley Grammar School), J. E. W. Berry (City School, Lincoln), 
F. H. Start (Loughborough Grammar School), G. E. Thomas (Hymers College, 
Hull), F. P. Carberry (Ilkeston County Secondary School), D. Riley (Staveley 
Grammar School), H. G. Hind (Brunts School, Mansfield), P. B. Caunt (Mundella 
Secondary School, Nottingham), D. E. Riggall (Brigg Grammar School), 
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B. W, Hodlin (Brieg Grammar School), P. E. Kent (West Bridgford County 
Secondary School. Nottingham), F. Flint (Clay Cross County Secondary School), 
R. H. Gill (Staveley Grammar School), R. L. West (Derby Road School, Long 
Eaton), L. A. W. Matthews (Spalding Grammar School), E. N. Abrahart (Derby 
Municipal Technical Col'ege) ; Applied Science: P. C. Cullen (Mundella Secondary 
School, Nottingham), F. J. Daniel and A. Towle (Derby Municipal Technical 
College). 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


The Board of the Faculty of Theology has elected Austin M. Farrer, M.A., 
Balliol College, as Senior Denyer and Johnson Scholar, 1931. The Craven Com- 
mittee has elected Margaret Osborn, B.A., St. Hugh’s College, as H. Francis 
Pelham Student, 1031. Mr. Patrick C. G. Walker, B.A.. Lecturer in Modern 
History, has been elected to an oflicial studentship at Christ Church, Oxford. 
The Jenkyns Exhibition at Balliol College has been awarded to G. A. Hizhet, 
Snell exhibitioner. Abbott Scholarships : Scholarship in Physics and Chemistry : 
R. G. Blackledge (Marlborough College); Scholarship in Modern History : 
Kershaw (Merchant Tavlors’ School). Hertford Scholarship: J. N. D. Kelly 
(Queen’s College). De Paravicini Scholarship: E. L1. B. Meurig-Davies (Christ 
Church). The delegates of St. Catherine's Society have elected the following to 
exhibitions of £40 a vear for three years: Henry S. Jarvis (Leys School, Cam- 
bridge), modern languages; Ivor I. Adams (Lydney Secondary School), English. 

The Bracegirdle Trustees have elected the folowing to open exhibitions of 
£50 a year for three years: John D. Rainbow (Roval Grammar School, Wor- 
cester), modern languages; Albert E. Scrimshaw (Queen Marv’s Grammar 
School, Walsall), and Vincent Hanson (St. Catherine’s Society), classics. 


BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Scholarship: E. C. Baughan (Westminster School). 


BRASENOSE COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Kitchener Scholarship: P. P. Warrick (Sevenoaks School, Kent). 
Harrison Exhibition: J. D. Argyle (Westminster School). 


CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD 

Exhibition in Modern Languages: J. S. Glover (Taunton’s School, South- 
ampton). Natural Science Scholarship of £50 per annum, with emoluments : 
A. A. Gray (Wyggeston Grammar School for Boys, Leicester). Open Scholarship 
in English: J. Hart (Hymers College, Hull). Scholarships: J. R. C. Englehart, 
P. Hacker (Classics), and F. W. D. Deakin (History), all of Westminster School. 
Exhibitions : C. A. Whitnev-Smith (History), S. E. Mangeot (Modern Languages), 
both of Westminster School. 


CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Open Classical Scholarship: P. W. Curtis (Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby). 


JESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Mathematical Exhibition of £60 per annum: S. R. N. Smith (Wyggeston 
Grammar School for Boys, Leicester). 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Scholarships in Modern Languages: William Doncaster Scholarship: R. Rees 
(Varndean Secondary School, Brighton). John Doncaster Scholarship: R. V. 
Tymms (Bradford Grammar School). Open Classical Exhibition: G. Dickinson 
(Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby). 


MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Open Postmastership in Classics (£100): D. C. Flatt (Cranbrook School). 
Open Exhibition for Mathematics: T. Riley (Bradford Grammar School). 


NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Open Scholarship in Science: G. F. Dixon (Worksop College). 


ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Bryce Research Studentship: G. Barraclough (Bradford Grammar School). 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Open Scholarships: For Classics: W. G. A. Thomas (Sevenoaks Grammar 
School), G. P. Harger (Christ's Hospital), F. W. Rew (Liverpool Institute), 
A.C. F. L. Harrison (Marlborough College); for Modern History : A. W. Andrew 
(King’s School, Bruton), L. K. J. Cooke (Emanuel School, Wandsworth). 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Southampton Exhibition in Modern History: A. A. Saunders (Taunton's 
School, Southampton). Hastings Scholarship in History (£115): F. J. Taylor 
(Hymers College, Hull). 


SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD 


First Scholarship: Classics: E. M. Kisch (St. Paul's Girls’ School, Hammer- 
smith). OtherScholarships : Mary Ewart Scholarship: English : M. E. Christison 
(Mary Datchelor School, Camberwell); Classics: M. L. Fisher (Oxford High 
School). Students’ Scholarship: Classics: A. E. Scott-James (St. Paul’s Girls’ 
School, Hammersmith); English: H. C. Shaddick (Roundhay High School, 
Leeds), and R. B. H. Walker (Wycombe Abbey); Mathematics: K. M. 
Timpson (St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Clothworkers’ Scholarship: 
Science: M. R. Wilbraham (Headington Girls’ School). Exhibitions: Classics: 
K. D. Baron (Christ's Hospital, Hertford), A. C. Brodhurst (King Edward VI 
High School, Birmingham); French: P. Gorham (Royal School, Bath), and B. N. 
Stancliffe (Wycombe Abbey); History: E. Gumell (Royal Normal College for 
the Blind, Norwood); Science: J. E. Ranken (Benenden School, Cranbrook). 


ST. EDMUND HALL, OXFORD 


Heath Harrison Scholarship for French: W. A. Holt (Bradford Grammar 
School). 


Heath 


WADHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Open Exhibition in History: M. M. Foot (Leighton Park School, Reading). 


WORCESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Open Classical Scholarship: D. W. Smart (Liverpool College). Open Classical 
Exhibitions: G. F. Racburn (Fettes College), N. Simpson (Wyggeston Grammar 
School, Leicester), B. Sunderland (Heath School, Halifax). T. A. Holford 
Exhibition : P. Hanbury Woolley (Charterhouse). Open Exhibition for History : 
O. M. C. Jones (Bradford Grammar School). 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 


Major Open Scholarships (£50 a year and remission of tuition fees): Arts: 
H. Booth (Heath Grammar School, Halifax); Science: V. R. Coles (Ranelagh 
School, Bracknell); Agriculture: J. H. Walker (Brighton Technical College). 
Wantage Scholarship (£80 a year), for Science: J. H. Henshall (Newbury 
Grammar School). St. Andrew's Hall Scholarship (£60 a vear), for Arts: Edith 
Wood (Church Institute School, Bolton). Stanstield Scholarship (£50 a year), 


for Science: Mildred A. Summerton (West Bromwich Secondary School). The 
S. B. Stevens Scholarship (£30 a vear and remission of tuition fees): for Arts: 
Joan Roberton (Kendrick Girls’ School, Reading). Minor Scholarships iremission 
of tuition fees): Science: Caroline P. Field (Manchester Giris’ High Shoul); 
Arts: Mary Sheldon (Queen Anne's School, Caversham). 


UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Farmshaw Scholarship: S. R. Elvin (Central Secondary School for Boys. 
Shetlield). Edgar Allen “ A ” Scholarships : Margaret E. Ledgerwood (Municiral 
Secondary School for Girls, Barrow-in-Fumess), L. N. Wild {King Edward VII 
School, Shetheld), M. Crawshaw (Barnsley and District Holgate Grammar Sehnal, 
Barnsley). Edgar Allen “ B” Scholarships: J. V. Gibson (County Grammar 
School, Wolstanton ), L. Holdsworth (The Grange High School for Boys, Bradford), 
S. C. Bright (Prince Henry's Grammar School, Evesham). Ezra Hounsheld 
Linley Scholarships: H. S. Y. Gill (The Grammar School, Staveley), J W. 
Green (The Grammar School, Staveley). Glass Research Delegacy Scholarship: 
E. Drury (The Grammar School, Staveley). Town Trustees’ Scholarships subject 
to approval of Town Trustees): Brenda M. D. Poole (Pupil Teacher Centre, 
Shetheld), D. Lake (Central Secondary School for Boys, Sheffield), G. J. Cummiag 
(King Edward VII School, Shetheld), F. W. S. Turton (Firth Park Secondary 
School, Sheflicld). Medical Scholarship: G. K. Burton (Ring Edward VII 
School, Shefhield). Firth Scholarship: Hilda M. Williams (Woodhouse Secondary 
School, Sheffield). Corporation Scholarship: W. V. Wade (King Edward VII 
School, Shetlield). Technical Scholarships: F. Otley (Central Secondary Stool 
for Bovs, Sheffield) ; G. L. Swift (King Edward VIH School, Sheffield). Tecamel 
Studentships: R. H. Hill (King Edward VII School, Shetheld), H. Duttos 
(Central Secondary School for Boys, Sheffield). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON 


John Scott-Montagu Scholarship: R. H. Craig. Seymour J. Gubb Scholarskip : 
M. F. Sawyer. Open Scholarships: P. W. S. Andrews and W. C. Barus. 
Southampton Borough Scholarship: B. W. McMullen. Southampton Borcugh 
Exhibitions: E. W. Balson and A. E. Coates. Southern Railway Exhititica: 
J. E. Whitlock (all of Taunton's School, Southampton). Alex. Hill Memenai 
Scholarship: A. R. Bryant (Eltham College). Open Exhibitions: Mis G E 
Stanley (County Secondary School, Clapham), H. F. Viney (Peter Symonds 
School, Winchester). Southampton Borough Scholarships : P. Shelley (Easucgi 
County School). 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE SCHOOL OF MINES, 
TREFOREST 


Lord Rhondda Memorial Scholarship, £96 8s. per annum: O. F. Gullick. 
Joint Diploma Mining Scholarship, £60 plus fees: H. J. James. Chemica 
Engineering Scholarship, £60 plus fees: C. J. Batt. Chemical or Coiler 
Engineering Scholarships, £60 plus fees: C. O. Smith, W. C. Vaughan, W.H J. 
Griffiths, and G. J. Howell. Joint Diploma Mining Scholarship, £60 plus fees. 
E. W. Davics. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


Harkness Residential Entrance Scholarships, each of £100, tenable for three of 
four years in the United College: G. W. Anderson (High School, Arbroath). 
D. S. Macphail (Rosxul School, Fleetwood, Lancs.), D. G. Pae (High Sch 
Dundee), J. B. Scott (Daniel Stewart's College, Edinburgh), J. A. Shepher 
(High School, Kelso), K. G. Sherriff (Edinburgh Academy). Matheson Residerua 
Entrance Scholarship of £100, tenable for three or four years: G. H. Twi 
(Dollar Academy). Russell Residential Entrance Scholarships of £100, tenable 
for three or four vears : R. H. Taylor (Bell-Baxter School, Cupar). The follows 
list contains the names of the first twenty-eight competitors to whom Bursans 
were awarded conditionally : J. R. Gillespie (Dunfermline High School}, C. R 
Anderson (Madras College, St. Andrews) and J. G. Berry (Dumfries Academ! 
(equal), A. T. Low (Forfar Academy), H. A. Haxton (Madras College, St. Andres). 
J. Thompson (Dunfermline High School), Ena S. Munro (Buckhaven Secondary 
School), T. R. MacL. Lawrie (Buckhaven Secondary School), W. G. Davidson 
(Madras College, St. Andrews), Elizabeth H. Crook (High School, Dundee, 
Agnes D. Brown (Buckhaven Secondary School), R. L. Marshall (Coatbridge 
Secondary School), J. M. Bauld (Dunfermline High School), D. Turnell (Kitcally 
High School) and W. L. Wood (Breadalbane Academy, Aberfeldy) (equt. 
J. Brodlie (Forfar Academy), J. A. Ward (Fettes College, Edinburgh), W. K. B. 
Thomas (Glasgow Academy), J. E. Malcolm (Stirling High School), H. M. Mowat 
(Robert Gordon's College, Aberdeen), Margaret J. Borthwick (St. Leonards 
School, St. Andrews), D. Muir (Bell-Baxter School, Cupar), G. A. Crabb (Morgi 
Academy, Dundee), W. Macmillan (Bell-Baxter School, Cupar), E. W. Humphrer 
(High School, Wick), Kathleen M. Jack (High School, Dundee), J. H. Brown 
(Runcorn County Secondary School) and T. F. Gibb (Dunfermline High Scheu! 
(equal). 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, BANGOR 


Scholarship of £40: Annie B. Maddock (Alun County School, Mold). Scholar- 
ship of £30: D. H. Jones (County School, Abergele). 


2. SCHOOLS 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 
Junior Scholarships : Smith Scholar: W. S. D. Jollands (Mr. Wauton, Garth 
Place, Bexhill). Junior Platt Scholars: F. B. Rossiter, J. P. N. Bigss [both 
Mr. Hayman, The Manor House, Brackley), J. P. Blake (Mr. R. T. D. Homby, 
Emsworth House, Emsworth), I. K. Rodwell, G. C. W. Wallis, R. B. Pouta 
(all of the School). 
AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE 
Entrance Scholarship: P. W. S. Gubbins (Mr. B. E. Kenworthy-Browmt. 
Wellbury Park, Hitchin). Minor Scholarship of £45 per annum: D. H. Munto 
(St. Augustine's Abbey School, Ramsgate). 
ARDINGLY COLLEGE 


Scholarships: G. J. Back (Clare House School, Beckenham), P. J. Der 
(Wykeham House School, Worthing), P. H. Jackson (St. Nicholas School. Litue 
hampton), J. A. Nurse (March Grammar School), W. K. Taunton (Catheural 
School, Salisbury). 

BARNARD CASTLE SCHOOL 


Old Barnardians’ Scholarships (£40 a year for four years): J. © Lan 
(Darlington Grammar School), W. M. Malcolm (Kelso High School), D. Huilies} 
(Langley Moor). 

BEAUMONT COLLEGE 

Entrance Scholarships: R. J. H. Allpress (Mr. Winsloe-Patton, St. Anthoni 
Eastbourne), J. A. Fuller (Rev. F. W. Glass, Taverham Hall, Norw! l 
E. Beale (Mr. Winsloe-Patton, St. Anthony's, Eastbourne). 

BEDFORD SCHOOL : 

House Scholarship (for Boarders): J. A. Caton (Sir Joseph Williamson: 
School, Rochester), £75. A. St. G. Prynne (St. Edward's School, Browlstur s 
£50; R. Affleck (Corchester School, Corbridge-on-Tync), £45. House Exhibite 
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(for Boarders): A. F. Baldwyn (Southey Hall School, Great Bookham. Surrev), 
£90; P. B. Thayer-Wood (South Norwood College, London), £15: R. Smith 
(Stoneygate School, Leicester), £15. Senior Scholarships (for Day boys) (remis- 
sion of all tuition fees) : G. T. Evans, W. D. H. Moore, A. A. Garson, C. W. Tavlor. 
Junior Scholarships (for Day boys) (remission of half tuition fees) : G. S. Darlow, 
P. G. Suggett, D. H. Gwilliah, P. H. Cook. 


BIRKENHEAD SCHOOL 


Governor's Scholarship: D. Wallace (Birkenhead School). Malcolm White 
Scholarship : A. L. Temple (Birkenhead School). J. H. Hind Scholarship: 
W. G. Bone (Birkenhead School). Minor Scholarship: R. A. Weir (Mr. Glavert, 
e New Brighton). Leaving University Exhibitions for Oxford : G. H. 

ones. 


BISHOP'S STORTFORD COLLEGE 


Scholarships : K. T. Lockhart, R. R. Jones, J. Hardyman (Bishop's Stortford 
College Preparatory School). Exhibitions: H. A. Clodd (Rev. C. W. H. 
W halley, Fretherne House School, Welwyn Garden City, Herts.). J. W. Phippard 
(Captain E. Peach, Oakmount Preparatory School, Southampton), G. P. Drane 
(Mr. P. Horsey, Harlow College, Essex), L. K. Smith (Mr. T. W. Arnold, Unthank 
College, Norwich). 


BLOXHAM SCHOOL 


Scholarships: G. K. Jenkins (Bloxham), E. A. C. Lee (Bloxham), M. R. 
one i Peter's, Weston-super-Mare) ; (Organ) R. M. McGuire (St. Michael's, 
enbury). 


BLUNDELL’S SCHOOL 


Pinckard Scholarship of £100 per annum: G. E. Insley (Rev. W. Yorke Batley, 
M.C., and Mr. J. Bernard Calkin, Wychwood School, Bournemouth). ‘Temple 
Scholarship of £100 per annum: N. B. Myant (Mr. K. A. Moresby, Colchester 
House, Clifton). Thornton Scholarship of £50 per annum: J. E. B. Drake 
(Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford). Dunsford Scholarship of £50 per 
annum: J. B. Collins (Rev. W. Yorke Batley, M.C., and Mr. J. Bernard Calkin, 
Wychwood, Bournemouth). Exhibition: EB. H. Lynch-Blosse (Mr. E. F. Titley, 
St. Wulfram’s, Bournemouth). Day boy Exhibition of £16 perannum : P. Winter, 
(Mr. W. S. Dixon, Hillbrow, Overslade, Rugby). Honorary Exhibitions: 
T. G. M. Gartly (Mr. C. G. D. Hoare, Lawrence House. St. Anne's, Lanes.), 
P. Hinxman (Mr. B. C. Brodie and Mr. L. T. Prosser Evans, Holyrood School, 
Bognor Regis), P. J. Kidd (Mr. A. D. B. Wauton, Garth Place, Bexhill), B. A. 
eae (Mr. B. C. Brodie and Mr. L. T. Prosser Evans, Holyrood School, Bognor 

exis). 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE 


Foundation Schotarship of £100 : F. D. Goode (Messrs. E. Skeete Workman and 
J. P. Howard, Copthorne School, Sussex). Blackall Simonds Scholarship of 4100 : 
D. P. D. Oldman (Mr. C. G. Gordon Brierley, Bigshotte School, Wokingham). 
Exhibitions of £50: H. A. Lidderdale (Mr. C. P. Aubry, West House School, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, and Bradticld College): G. H. J. Bovell (Mr. C. A. 
Perkin, Matfield Grange, Matfield, Kent), M. M. Brown (Mr. G. H. G. Alexander, 
St. Anselm's, Park Laue, Croydon). Blackall Simonds Exhibition of £50: H.G. 
Brady (Mr. W. T. Sauctuary, Warden House, Upper Deal, Kent). 


BRIDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, TADWORTH 
Bridge House Bursary to Frensham Heights School: Jean Pailthorpe. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


Hervey Scholarships (£81): F. J. Anscombe (Major C. M. Phillips. Prestonville 
House School, Brighton), J. F. S. Phillips (Mr. C. B. Veysey, Springfield Park, 
Horsham). Gill Memorial Scholarship (481): R. A. Bevan (Mr. O. E. P. Wyatt, 
Shardlow Hall, Derby). Newton Scholarship (£60): I. R. Burrows (Mr. F. E. 
Wilson, Downsmeade School, Eastbourne). Vaughan Scholarship (£60): W. H.C. 
Simmonds (Mr. A. J. Farnfield, Bickley Hall School, Kent). Gill Memorial Exhibi- 
tion (£60): G. P. R. Anslow (Mr. F. C. B. Welch, Lexden House, Eastbourne). 
Chichester Exhibition (£860): G. T. Griffiths (Mr. E. J. Titley, St. Wulfram'’s, 
Bournemouth). Newton Exhibition (£45): A. W. Toley (Mr. S. Bucknall, Harrow 
View House, Ealing). Griffith Exhibitions (£45): R.A. N. Andrews (Mr. L. A. 
Chope, Glengyle School, Putney Hill), D. H. Topley (Mr. G. M. Faulkner, Falcon- 
bury, Bexhill), K. W. Bell (Messrs. D. A. and C. W. Bull, The Hawthorns, Gatton 
Point, Redhill). Hampden Exhibitions (£45): H. B. Cotton (Messrs. Arnold 
and Gaussen, Brighton College Preparatory School), G. A. M. Frischer (Mr. W. 
O'Byrne, Claremont School, Hove). 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL 


School Scholarships: A. H. Williams (Rev. W. R. M. Leake, Dulwich College 
Preparatory School), G. L. T. Patey (C. J. Corbett, The Ashe, Etwall, Derby), 
C. D. E. Turner (E. M. Jackson, Mistley Place School, Mistley, Essex). School 
Exhibitions: J. R. Aston (Messrs. H. J. Carson and W. K. Jameson, Belvedere, 
Hove), J. A. H. Saunders (G. L. Waller, Finstall Park, Bromsgrove), B. E. H. 
Sewell (G. E. Holme, Mount Pleasant School, Southbourne). 


BRYANSTON SCHOOL 


Scholarships: S. G. Lankester (Bryanston School and Rottingdean School), 
D. N. Thompson (The Wells House, Malvern), G. S. Udall (The Downs School, 
Colwall). Exhibitions: C. A. Wood (The Downs School, Colwall), P. W. Peterson 
(The Abbey School, Beckenham), N. C. J. S. Hutchings (Fernden, Haslemere), 
J. A. B. Crockett (Thrings (Brunswick) School). 


CAMPBELL COLLEGE, BELFAST 


Junior Scholarships: H. H. Garrett (Campbell College), C. W. Gillespie 
(Cookstown College), J. H. C. Johnston (Campbell College), J. H. Lytle (Messrs, 
H. E. Seth-Smith and H. W. Weaving, Elm Park, Killylea), F. M. Robson 
(Campbell College and Campbell College Preparatory School), R. H. Townley 
(Campbell College), S. N. White (Campbell College). 


CANFORD SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships: G. R. Darbyshire (Mr. F. E. Woodall, The Stroud, 
Grayswood, Haslemere), G. R. Savage (Captain E. A. Tregoning, Saugeen School, 
Bournemouth), A. Zinovieff (Mr. P. Griflith, The Hall, Cheshunt, Herts.), A. J. E. 
Cruickshank (Rev. E. Whately-Smith, Hordle House, Milford-on-Sea. Hants.), 
E. L. Meeson (Rev. J. W. Blencowe, Sidcup Place, Kent), P. Grant (Mr. J. G. 
Faweus, Bilton Grange, Rugby), J. G. Van der Aa (Rev. G. L. Deuchar, Horton 
School, Biggleswade). 

CATERHAM SCHOOL, SURREY 

Entrance Scholarships: D. M. Toms (Junior School, Caterham School), 
B. K. Bernau (Hillside School, Reigate Hill), P. K. Marks (Leigh Hall College, 
Leigh-on-Sea). 

CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, HEREFORD 

Entrance Scholarships: H. D. K. Scott (King’s School, Gloucester), A. Ty. 

Sharp (Rev. T. A. Lord, Merton Court, Fuot’s Cray), D. Hoyden (King’s School, 


Warwick). Philpottine Scholarship: R. D. S. Lewis and F. H. P. Graze (Cathe- 
dral School). Junior Philpottine Exhibition: D. L1. Ap Ivor (Cathedral School). 


CHARTERHOUSE 


Recommended for election to Junior Scholarships: E. W. I. Palamountain 
(Mr. Barker Mill, Stoke House, Seaford), E. V. Wright (Mr. Pidcock, Bramcote, 
Scarborough), C. W. F. Noyce (Mr. Sant, St. Edmund's, Hindhead), D. Ross 
(Mr. Bent, Parkfield, Haywards Heath), G. R. W. Brigstocke (Mr. Linford, 
Downsend, Leatherhead), W. V. C. Wiley (Mr. Ashley, Belmont House, Black- 
heath), C. R. C. Petley (Mr. Johnson, St. Hugh's, Bickley), G. R. A. Conquest 
(Rev. A. Hooper, Hillstone, Malvern), H. J. Scrivener (Mr. Fussell, Southey Hall, 
Bookham), R. M. Rose (Miss Trotter, Aberystwyth), R. G. Greene (Mr. Barber, 
Glebe House, Hunstanton), D. Evans (Mr. Dodd, Downside, Purley). Tancred 
Scholarship: P. H. Vigor (Mr. Insley, Normanduale, Bexhill). 


CHELSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON 


Continuation Free Studentships in the Day College: Miss T. Greenberg, 
A. W. Squire, and F. W. Pote. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 


A.-—Entrance Scholarships (confined to boys not already members of the College 
nor of the Junior School): £80: C. F. Killick (James of Hereford Scholar) 
(Mr. G. C. McFerran, Packwood Haugh); £80: J.C. B. Durrant (Wolstenholme 
Scholar) (Mr. T. C. S. Bullick, Marlborough House School, Hawkhurst); £30: 
J. B. Foote (Southwood Scholar) (Mr. C. Mallam, Heathfield, Keston); £80: 
H. G. Macrory (Jex-Blake Scholar) (Colonel E. N. Mozley, D.S.O., Red House, 
Marston Moor); £80: D. G. B. Badham-Thornhill (Rev. H. M. S. Taylor, O.B.E., 
Cheam School); £860: N. G. Morrison (Old Cheltonian Scholar) (Mr. R. G. A. 
Dickson, Corchester, Corbridge). Entrance Exhibitions: £40: J. A. K. Leslie 
(Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford); £40: P. L. Lawford (Mr. A. H. 
Richardson, Beaudesert Park, Minchinhampton); £35: R. L. Clarke (James of 
Hereford Exhibitioner) (Mr. W. P. Singleton, The Elms, Colwall) ; £25: G. Byng 
(Major C. F. C. Letts, Oakley Hall, Cirencester); £25: R. C. A. Haining (Sir 
Montague Foster, Stubbington House, Fareham); *£25: J. H. Brierley (Fxhi- 
bitioner in Music) (Mr. J. Shaw, Ansdell, Lytham). B.—Home Scholarships 
and Exhibitions (confned to boys already members of the College or of the 
Junior School): Re-elected Exhibitioner: *£40: R. S. Henderson (formerly 
Mr. C. Clayton Perman, Glyn Garth, Cheltenham). Newly-elected Scholars : 
£80: M. D. Wilkinson (Dobson Scholar) (formerly Messrs. Loly and Ledward, 
Cordwalles, Camberley); *£80: G. D. Morton (James of Hereford Scholar) 
(Junior School, Cheltenham College); *£50: R. F. Harris (Junior School, 
Cheltenham College). Newly-elected Exhibitioners: £25: D. S. Johnson 
(formerly Mr. W. S. Darlington, Hazelhurst, Frant, Sussex); £25: K. N. Paxton 
(Old Cheltonian Exhibitioner) (formerly Mr. W. R. P. Ellis, St. Neot's, Eversley) ; 
£25: A. T. Hanson (formerly Mr. W. Lucas Scott, Baymont, Dollymount, 
Dublin). C.—R.A.M.C. Memorial Scholarship: £50: F. G. W. Philips (Captain 
E. W. Peach, Oakmount, Hightield, Southampton). 

* For day boys the actual value is two-fifths of the nominal value shown. 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, HORSHAM 
Scholarship: J. L. Adams (Ovingdeau, Brighton). 
CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL 


Corporation Entrance Scholarships (value £31 10s. a year), tenable for school 
life: D. R. Taunt, H. K. King, B. H. Taylor, E. G. Redman, D. T. Peters, and 


P. B. Stones. 
CLIFTON COLLEGE 


The Guthrie Scholarship: P. N. R. Harding-Edgar. Under 16: E. S. Birk. 
Under 15: F. C. M. Jones, D. F. Macgregor, B. B. Hart. The de L'Isle Bush 
Scholarship: I. M. Risdon. Old Cliftonians' Scholarship: S. V. P. Cornwell. 
Preparatory School Scholarships: M. W. Peters, P. F. S. Jones (all at Clifton 
College). Entrance Scholarships : N. Ambache (Mr. Linford, Downsend, Teather- 
head), E. F. W. Truscott (Mr. McFerran, Packwood Haugh, Warwickshire), 

. A. J. Dennis (Messrs. Tregoning and Alderson, Saugeen, Bournemouth), 
M. Herford (Mr. Grenfell, Mostyn House, Parkgate), E. A. Nahum (honorary) 
(Mr. Creese, Didsbury Preparatory School), D. S. Wilson (Mr. Richardson, 
Beaudesert Park, Minchinhampton), B. R. K. Petter (Mr. Wollen, Etonhurst, 
Weston-super-Mare), L. M. Munby (Mr. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), G. S. 
Mowat (Clifton College Preparatory School): A. J. Lee (Clifton College Preparatory 
School), J. B. Foote (Mr. Mallam, Heathfield, Keston). Music Scholarship (for 
1931): J. Dams (Mr. C. M. Fiddian, King’s College School, Cambridge). Hugh 
Lucas Scholarship, tenable at Corpus Christi College, Oxford: H. P. Grice. 
George Herdman Scholarship, tenable at New College, Oxford: R. A. Hamilton. 
School Leaving Exhibitions: M. V. Osmond (tenable at Exeter College, Oxford), 
A. L. Fawdry (tenable at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge), G. S. V. Petter 
(tenable at Exeter College, Oxford). 

COLLEGE OF NURSING, LONDON 


Cowdray Scholarships, tenable at King’s College of Household and Social Science: 
Helen D. L. Gunn (Ruchill Fever Hospital and Glasgow Royal Infirmary), 
Ivy M. L. Syer (Radcliffe and County Hospital, Oxford). 


COLSTON’S SCHOOL, STAPLETON, BRISTOL ` 


Colston Scholarships: A. McColm, K. J. Shapcott, H. F. Godfrey, K. G. 
Buckle, R. J. Evans, R. C. Wallis, and J. A. Newton. 


CRANBROOK SCHOOL 


Scholarships: J. R. Cruttwell (Mr. A. Howard Linford, Downsend, Leather- 
head), D. S. Robertson (Mr. G. F. A. Osborn, Baswich House, Stafford), 
J. Gratwick (Mr. G. M. Smith, Clare House, Beckenham), M. C. Tavlor (Mr. J. D. 
Parniter, Eagle House, Sandhurst, Berks.). Exhibition: A. Vickers (Mr. R. 
Wontner, St. Giles’, St. Leonards-on-Sea). Surrey Major Scholarship and School 
Leaving Exhibition (£30): D. C. Flatt (Cranbrook School). School Leaving 
Exhibition (£35), to Pembroke College, Cambridge: P. C. Crawford (Cranbrook 


School). 
CRANLEIGH SCHOOL 


Scholarship (£50): P. R. Dashwood (Mr. W. Edgar Jackes, St. Dunstan's 
School, West Worthing), S. W. F. Rowson (Rev. S. T. E. Chinneck, Ovinygdean 
Hall, Brighton), R. F. Tomlinson (The Wells School, Ikley). Exhibition 
(440): B. A. Timbs (Messrs. B. C. Brodie and L. T. Prosser Evans, Holyrood 
School, Bognor Regis). R. C. Gibb (Mr. R. E. H. Dent, St. Alban's School, Iyme 
Regis), P. L. N. Hughes (Messrs. Farnfield and Walker, Emscote Lawn, Warwick). 

DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL 


Scholarships: F. Butterfield (Mr. F. G. Meakin, Norwood School, Exeter), 
G. C. George (Mr. K. B. Bullen, Tannachie Court, Malvern), W. Guest (Mr. E. 
Dodd, Downside School, Purley), H. E. O. Hughes (Dean Close School, formerly 
with the Rev. N. Parcell, Bryntirion School, Bridgend), R. E. Solomon (Mr. T. C. 
Whitehead, Westbury House, West Meon). Exhibitions: J.G. Blythe (Mr. A.T. 
Watts, Kingsmead School, Hoylake), E. J.Grimiths (Messrs. Sandford and Kennion, 
Millmead School, Shrewsbury), J. T. Ronaldson (Mr. E. C. Corelli, Sandringham 
School, Southport). 
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DENSTONE COLLEGE 


Scholarships: H. W. E. Cleaver (Mr. R. S. Blencowe, Oriel House, St. Asaph), 
R. Padley (Mr. H. E. Shay, Stanley House, Edgbaston), A. F. Campbell 
(Rev. W. R. Mills, Highfield School, Liphook), J. C. O. Rochester (Mr. E. V. 
Richardson, Rushmoor, Bedford), F. K. Farrell (Rev. K. Swallow, The Prepara- 
tory School, Coventry), G. A. Cherry (Mr. W. P. Singleton, The Elms, Colwall, 
Malvern), W. E. Church (Denstone College), M. J. Howarth (Mr. R. S. Blencowe, 
Oriel House, St. Asaph), R. Holmes-Pegler (Mrs. Bradley, The Abbey School, 
Whitby), J. C. Crump (Edgbaston Preparatory School, Edgbaston). Exhibitions : 
A. Christmas (Mr. H. M. Heslop, Liscard High School, Wallasey), J. M. Campbell 
(Rev. W. R. Mills, Highfield School, Liphook), M. W. Hutchings (Rev. H. S. 
Barber, Denstone Preparatory School), R. Gibb (Mr. J. P. Lloyd, Craig-y-nos 
School, Swansea), M. S. Thornton (Mr. G. A. Riding, Warwick School), J. K. L. 
Taylor (Rev. H. S. Barber, Denstone Preparatory School), R. J. Davies (Rev. P.C. 
West, Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury). Choral Scholar: R. Trease (Mr. H. T. 
Facon, Waverley School, Nottingham). 


DOWNSIDE SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships: D. M. Rogers and R. J. D. Leeper (Mr. A. F. Roper, 
Tadycross, Seaford), C. P. Moore (Mr. B. E. Kenworthy-Browne, Welbury Park, 
Hitchin, Herts.). 

DURHAM SCHOOL 


Awards by the Dean and Chapter of Durham: King's Scholarship, tenable 
for four years: W. R. B. Slack (Bow School, Durham), £60; H. Maughan 
(Ascham House, Gosforth), £45; W. R. Battle (Durham School), £30; F. E. 
Butterfield (Newcastle Preparatory School) and A. S. Alridge (Ascham House, 
Gosforth), £25 each; N. G. Gray (St. Bede's School, Hornsea, Yorkshire), £20. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE 


Scholarships: J. D. R. Maclean (Mr. A. E. Lynam, The Dragon School, 
Oxford), D. J. Halliday (Miss E. M. Warren, Willington School, Putney), J. A. F. 
Sewell (Mr. P. M. Maynard, St. Nicholas School, Littlehampton), J. M. Horley 
(Mr. H. C. Broadrick, Orley Farm, Harrow), T. E. C. Carter (honorary) (Mr. F. P. 
Insley, Normandale, Bexhill). Additional Honorary Scholarship: D. C. Hatt 
(Lieut.-Col. I. C. Stevens, Chelmsford Hall, Eastbourne). 


ELLESMERE COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships (in order of merit): J. C. K. Mercer (Rev. N. M. Parcell, 
Bryntirion School, Bridgend), H. C. Rutherford (Mr. W. S. Edwards, Beech Hall, 
Macclesfield), D. T. Boobier (Bryntirion School), J. B. Parr (Mr. W. W. Twyne, 
Parktield, Liverpool), C. R. Felton (Mr. J. B. Stork, Halltield, Edgbaston), 
V. Wilson-Lloyd (Mr. T. R. Coombes, Llandaff Cathedral School), K. Jones 
(Mr. J. P. Lloyd, Craig-y-nos Preparatory School, Swansea). 


EPWORTH COLLEGE, RHYL 


Old Epworthian War Memorial Leaving Scholarships: J. L. Cardwell (Captain 
of the School), J. W. Richmond, and G. B. Swann. 


ESDAILE, EDINBURGH 
Scholarship, £30 per annum for four years: Moira Hutchison. 


ETON COLLEGE 


Recommended for election to Foundation Scholarships: D. H. Jacobson 
(Mr. Pitkin, Earley Wood School, Ascot), G. H. Head (Mr. Lang, St. Aubyn’s, 
Rottingdean), I. G. Lubbock (Mr. Crabtree, Sunningdale), the Hon. R. S. C. 
Neville (Mr. Crabtree, Sunningdale), O. Ridley (Mr. Vaughan Wilkes, 
St. Cyprian’s, Eastbourne), J. A. Gillingham (Mr. Taylor, Cheam School), 
G. H. M. Pirle (Rev. C. Williams, Summerfield’s, Oxford), T. D. Maitland 
(Mr. Lynam, The Dragon School, Oxford), W. B. Armstrong (Mr. Pellatt, Langton 
Matravers), W. H. L. Richmond (Mr. Stow, Harris Hill, Newbury), C. W. Fisher 
(Mr. Peters, Flete House, Westgate), R. G. Bosanquet (Mr. Cameron, Lambrook, 
Bracknell), K. Hope Jones (Mr. Sant, St. Edmund's School, Hindhead), C. S. H. 
Doran (Mr. Johnson, St. Hugh’s School, Bickley), R. G. Goodall (Eton College), 
E. G. Cubitt (Mr. Vaughan Wilkes, St. Cyprian’s, Eastbourne), J. D. Tweedy 
(Mr. Stow, Harris Hill, Newbury), R. Mackay (Mr. Vaughan Wilkes, St. Cyprian’s, 
Eastbourne), P. R. Hayter (Mr. Vaughan Wilkes, St. Cyprian's, Eastbourne). 


FARRINGTON'S, CHISLEHURST 


Entrance Scholarship (£100 per annum for three years): Anne Bradfield 
(Belvedere School, Liverpool). Exhibition (£50 per annum for three years): 
Helen Davis (Oakland House School, Blackheath). 


FELIXSTOWE LADIES’ COLLEGE 


Scholarships: 50 guineas per annum: Mary Carter. 40 guineas per annum: 
D. S. Hobson (Copplestone House Preparatory School for Girls, Budleigh 
Salterton). 


FETTES COLLEGE 


Open Scholarship Examination (in order of merit): S. D. Rae (Mr. J. H. 
Bruce-Lockhart, Cargilfield, Midlothian), I. H. K. Rae (Fettes, lately with Mr. J.H. 
Bruce-Lockhart, Cargilfield, Midlothian), H. S. Romanes (Mr. J. E. Maxwell- 
Hyslop, Rottingdean School, Sussex), R. W. Craig (Fettes, lately with Mr. J. H. 
Bruce-Lockhart, Cargilfield, Midlothian), G. H. L. Kitson (Perth Academy). 
Elected to the Foundation: P. W. Allsebrook, F. G. Ferguson, D. F. C. Fleming, 
M. Mowat, G. I. M. Ross, I. W. Smith, S. S. Smith, and M. D. E. White. Foundation 
Scholarships: D. S. D. McWilliam and W. S. Blair. 


FOREST SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships: F. K. Phillips (Mr. J. E. Blakeney, Merton Court, 
Foots Cray, Kent), H. A. Gay (Mr. H. C. Dudley, Gorleston Preparatory School, 
Gorleston), H. C. Downey (Junior House, Forest School). Exhibitions: K. D. 
Potter (Forest School), J. H. Larkin (Mr. J. E. Blakeney, Merton Court, Foots 
Cray, Kent). 

FRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships: H. L. R. Moss (Junior House, Framlingham), £60; 
J. P. Bellamy (Duncan House School, Great Yarmouth), £60; J. A. F. Harvey 
(Stoke Park School, Guildford), £40; D. J. C. Crawley (Hillcrest, Frinton-on-Sea), 
£40; G.C. Ward (Junior House, Framlingham), £30. 


FULNECK BOYS’ SCHOOL, near LEEDS 


Entrance Scholarships: £40 per annum: M. H. Brookes (Glasgow); £30 per 
annum: G. Walker (Waketicld). 


GRESHAM'S SCHOOL, HOLT 


Fishmongers’ Company’s Open Scholarships: £50 a year: J. F. P. Skrimshire 
(Gresham's School), A. J. Farmer (Holyrood School, Bognor Regis), F. W. P. Jones 
(The Rock, Reigate Hill), C. F. Paton (Warriston School, Moffatt, N.B.) (honorary) ; 
£30 a year: R. C. M. Hadden (St. Winifred’s School, Kenley). Anonymous 
Scholarship (£50 a year): J. A. S. Tolsen (Yarlet Hall School, near Stafford), 
County Scholarships (£100 a year): O. V. Eva (Lydgate House, Hunstanton), 


T. B. Wood (Taverham Hall, Norwich), K. O. Blunden (King's College School, 
Cambridge), P. J. Cubitt (The Glebe House, Hunstanton). Holt “ A" Scholar- 
ships (exemption from tuition fees): P. F. P. Jones (Gresham’s School), J. R. 
Levitt (Gresham's School). 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Special Corporation Scholarships: Doreen Bristoll, Diana Churchill, Edna 
Devonshire, H. Hershcovitch, Ursula Kantrovitch, Rose Kosloff, Katharine Page, 
Phyllis Ratcliffe, and Harriet Turner. Heilbut (Major) Scholarships: M. Boddes, 
C. Mayhew, Joyce Newton, Mary Spencer-Smith. Heilbut (Minor) Scholarships ; 
E. Colvill, Winifred Mitchell, N. Meadmore. Mitchell Scholarships: J. Glazier, 
Caroline Reik, Ella Thorp, and Beatrice Tannen. S. Ernest Palmer Scholarship: 
Constance Cockell. John Saunders Scholarship for Violin Students: Vera 
Kantrovitch. Haywood Scholarship: Emilie Strudwick. Merchant Taylors’ 
Scholarship: Joyce Case. Chappell Piano Company Scholarship: G. Liansky. 
Wainwright Memorial Scholarship for Composition Students : Constance Long. 
Fernley Scholarship for Flautists : F. Bacon. Carl Meyer Memorial Scholarship: 
Iris Sweetman. Max Hecht Scholarship: Divided by Joyce Newton and Emilie 
Strudwick. W. M. Scholarship: F. Ibbitson. Goldsmiths’ Scholarship: Deborah 
Goldbloom. Thomas Wingham Memorial Scholarship: Deborah Goldbloom. 
Jubilee Pianoforte Scholarship: Ellen Couzens. 


HARROGATE COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarship Awards: Barbara Black (Albyn School, Aberdeen), 
Laetitia Dent (High School, Saltburn), Vivian Tunbridge (Hawthorns School, 
Frinton, Essex), Elizabeth Cothay (Southlands Grammar School, New Romney, 
Kent). Junior Bursary: Mollie Perry (Edward VI Grammar School, Spilsby. 
Lincs.). 


HAMMERSMITH SCHOOL OF BUILDING AND ARTS AND CRAFTS 


L.C.C. Senior Scholarships in Art: Phyllis L. Dimond and A. J. R. Spear, 
Abbey Scholarship: W. C. Reeves. 


HAWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL 
Entrance Scholarship: W. Pearce (Wychcrest School, Great Malvern). 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL 


Foundation and House Scholarships: R. S. Thornton, R. M. Fishenda 
(Highgate Junior School), P. F. F. Lancaster-Jones (Highgate School and Mr. 
Millar Inglis, College School, Maidenhead), R. A. J. Granville (Mr. Buckworth, 
Sheringham House, Hampstead), D. S. Lawrence (Highgate Junior School), 
J. R. H. Morton (Mr. Grant, Hillside, Reigate). Gladstone and House Scholar- 
ship: A. C. E. Ferguson (Mr. Rutherford, Sompting Abbots, Worthing). 


HOWELL'S SCHOOL, DENBIGH 


Internal Scholarships awarded by the Drapers’ Company : Priscilla Wells, 
Jean Robertson, Eiluned Williams. Leaving School Exhibitions: Phs llis 
Ratcliffe and Mary Edwards. School Scholarships : Daphne Thomas, Rosemary 
Jackson, Ursula Livens, Janet Lister, Margaret Cox, Ruth McNeile, Jean Loy, 
Wendy Jones (Music). 


HURSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE, SUSSEX 


Scholarships: G. C. Wood (Mr. O. Morgan, Hollingbury Court, Brightoa!, 
£60 per annum ; R. A. Painter (Mr. F. W. Andrews, Picket Post, Ringwood) and 
H. M. Taylor (Messrs. J. H. Percy and Ross Slater, Feltonfleet, Cobham), ¿30 
per annum each; A. G. Cheston (Mr. A. V. C. Moore, Wavertree, Horley), 140 
per annum ; J. H. K. de W. Denning (Mr. M. H. Pearce, Durston House, Eauus', 
£35; T. A. Cole (Mr. F. G. Meakin, Norwood, Pennsylvania, Exeter), ¿3. 
Exhibitions of {21 per annum: N. R. F. Mortimer (Mr. L. Cecil Smith, Colet 
Court, Hammersmith Road, W.) and J. F. A. Mortimer (Mr. F. G. Tume, 
Tormore School, Upper Deal, Kent). 


IMPERIAL SERVICE COLLEGE, WINDSOR 


Scholarships : D. M. Adams (Rev. H. H. Hockey, St. Michael's School, Uckfield), 
B. Barthold (Imperial Service College), R. N. B. Holmes (Rev. T. E. Chinnock, 
Ovingdean Hall, Brighton). Exhibitions: J. V. M. Taylor (Imperial Semice 
College, late of Malvern Links School), D. W. Eadie (Imperial Service Collere, 
late of The Abbey, Beckenham, Kent), D. K. Harlow (Imperial Service Colere, 
late of Junior School, Imperial Service College). Rhodesian Scholars (undef 
new scheme): L. O. C. Cookson (Milton School, Bulawayo), M. J. V. Gore 
(Rusawi, Marandellas), B. C. Ledehoer (Milton School, Bulawayo). 


INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


Duddell Scholarship: C. H. W. Clark (Sevenoaks Grammar School). Silvanus 
Thompson Scholarship: C. H. Lackey (Messrs. A. Reyrolle & Co., Ltd.). David 
Hughes Scholarship: G. L. d’Ombrain (City and Guilds (Engineering) College). 
Salomons Scholarship: S. H. Padel (Manchester College of Technology. 
Thorrowgood Scholarship: P. W. Ottley (Underground Electric Railway Co. of 
London, Ltd.). Paul Scholarship: W. T. Darwin (L.C.C. School of Engineering 
and Navigation). 

IPSWICH SCHOOL 


Pemberton Leaving Scholarship, £50 for three years: E. J. S. Clarke. Albert 
Leaving Scholarship, £30 for three years: H. B. Morton. Rigand Leaving 
Exhibition, £12 10s.: E. J. S. Clarke. Pemberton Entrance Scholarship: 
D. Eldridge. Pemberton Entrance Exhibition: E. B. Barton. Queen's Entrance 
Scholarship: W. Stones. 

KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK 

Foundationerships: G. E. Hughes (Mr. W. S. Dixon, Hillbrow, Oversiade, 
Rugby), N. A. G. H. Beal (Sir Montagu Foster, Stubbington House, Fareham). 
Scholarships: R. Hill (Mr. R. Gordon-Walker, XIV School, Clifton, Bristol), 
P. N. Dawes-Smith (Mr. A. R. Crosthwaite, Upcott House, Okehampton), V. A- J- 
Stuckey (Mr. C. H. Wodeman, The Grange, Folkestone), Organ: E. P. Grea 
(Rev. R. Langhorne, Cathedral Choir School, Exeter). 


KING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM 

Entrance Scholarship: W. Kentish (Edgbaston Preparatory School, 

Edgbaston). 
KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON 

Scholarships: J. A. A. R. Frost (Rev. W. Yorke Batley and Mr. J. B. Calkin, 
Wychwood School, Bournemouth), J. Q. Hollom (Messrs. W. D. Summers and 
J. H. Hope, Heddon Court, Cockfosters, Herts.), N. F. Kisch (Mr. W. T. Sanctuary, 
Warden House, Upper Deal, and King’s School, Bruton). 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


Junior King’s Scholarship (£20) and Entrance Scholarship (£50): M. Sargest 
(Messrs. G. F. W. Anson and A. Burr, Doon House, Westgage-on-Sea), J. J- 
Parsons (Messrs. G. F. Olive and G. R. Batterbury, Rokeby, The Downs, Wimble- 
don). Junior King's Scholarship (£20) and Entrance Scholarship (£20) : M. Savage 

(Continued on page 678) 
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HIGHER COURSE GEOMETRY 


By H. G. FORDER 


Being Parts IV and V of “A School Geometry.” 


Crown 8v0. 65. Part I V, 25. 6d. Part V, 45. 


The first three parts of this work, comprising A School Geometry, were published last September 
(45. 6d., in 3 parts 2s. each) and are sufficient for pupils taking the Matriculation or an equivalent 


examination. 


Parts IV and V, now issued, are designed chiefly for Sixth forms. A thorough treatment is 
given of Similar Figures, Solid Geometry, Geometrical Conics, and the Theory of Inversion, thus 
obviating the need for separate books on these subjects. Unusual care has been taken with the 


diagrams. 


“ An elementary text-book by the author of Foundations of Euclidean Geometry is certainly an event to be noticed. 
- . » The examples are numerous and varied. This is certainly a book to be seen by teachers who are looking for 


new material.” —Journal of Education on “A School Geometry.” 


BRITAIN UNDER THE TUDORS AND STUARTS 
Being Book II of the Cambridge School Histories 
Crown 8v0. Fully illustrated in line and half-tone, with maps, plans, and time-charts. 35. 
By MARGARET M. ELLIOT 
Previously published. Book I. The Middle Ages in Britain. 25. 6d. 


A new series of history books for Senior and Central Schools, based upon the Hadow Report. The first two books 
are now ready, and the remaining book, bringing the history down to the present day, is already in preparation. 
Social History and the History of other countries are used extensively to provide a background to the story. The 


illustrations are a great feature of the series. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKMANSHIP 
By SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 


Fcap. 8vo. 55. net. 

“ Of all the many books written about Shakespeare’s plays 
there is none quite like this. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch makes you 
realize the artistry of our incomparable dramatist in a fashion 
that is refreshingly removed from solemn pedantry." —Thke 


°- Methodist Leader. 


THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND 
By F. J. FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D. 


Crown 8v0. 25. 6d. 


This is Part III of the second book of The Christian Religion, 
tts Origin and Progress (General Editor: J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER). 

The series will shortly be completed by the publication of the 
two remaining books: The Conquest of the Ancient World, by 
the Rev. P. Gardner-Smith, and The Church in Later Histor » by 
B. L. MANNING. These, together with the book here danh , 
will form Book IT of the series, and will be issued at 7s. 6d. net, 
or in 3 parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


INTERMEDIATE EXERCISES IN 
ENGLISH 
By E. E. REYNOLDS 


Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


A collection of exercises more simple than those given in 
Exercises in English by the same author, now in its second impres- 
sion, intended for use during the second, third, and fourth years 
in Secondary Schools. 


A Syllabus of English Teaching, by the 
same Author, will be ready shortly. 


VOLTAIRE : 
LETTRES SUR LES ANGLAIS 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

A. WILSON-GREEN 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A new volume in the Pitt Press Series. 

Charles de Rémusat wrote that ‘‘ Les Lettres sur les Anglais, 
son ouvrage le plus neuf peut-être, et où se rencontrent presque 
toutes ses idées encore dans leur première fleur, firent pour un 
demi-siècle l'éducation de la été de Paris.” The letters 
contain among other things Voltaire’s criticism of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy with his translation into French of Hamlet’s soliloquy. 


A FIRST GREEK COURSE 
By W. L. DONALDSON 
Crown 8v0. 35.6d. Ready Immediately. 

A beginner’s Greek book containing the rudiments of grammar, 
many simple exercises and vocabularies. There is no royal road 
to the acquirement of Greek. Of that the author of this book is 
wellaware. Yet he believes that the road can be shortened, that 
it can be made more interesting. This book attempts to combine 
grammar, reading, and composition. Boys, as a rule, nowadays 
begin Greek late. They have already a knowledge of grammar 
in general, through Latin, or thr the French verb, and do 
not need the minute instructions given in most books. 


CAESAR AND VERCINGETORIX 
Edited by J. W. COKE NORRIS 

Feap 8v0. With 5 maps. 25. 6d. Ready Immediately. 

The Seventh Book of Caesar’s Gallic War which deals with 
the heroic struggle of Vercingetorix against the Romans is 
already available in its complete form in the Cambridge Elemen- 
tary Classics Series. This new version consists of an abridged 
and simplified text for the use of beginners, with a historical 
introduction, notes, and a vocabulary. 
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(Mr. A. S. Grant, Hillside, Reigate). Junior King’s Scholarships ({20): J. A. 
Nasmyth (Mr. J. P. Stott, Seabrook Lodge, Hythe), J. M. L. Scholfield (Messrs. 
H. C. S. Perry and A. A. M. Batchelor, St. Christopher’s, Bath), J. T. Pembleton 
(Mr. W. Harrison, The Downs School, Charlton House, Porthury, Somerset), 
P. S. W. Roberts (Mr. G. M. Faulkner, Falconbury, Little Common, Bexhill-on- 
Sea), A. W. Kerr (Mr. W. R. Clayton Heslop, The Beacon, Bexhill-on-Sea), 
C. W. Donaldson (Mr. H. R. Yates, Wootton Court, near Canterbury), J. Wiltshire 
(Junior King’s School, Milner Court, Sturry), P. L. Brunnen (Mr. P. H. Wvkes. 
The Grammar School, Kingsbridge, South Devon), R. J. Ingram (Junior King's 
School, Milner Court, Sturry), C. V. Thompson (Junior King’s School, Milner 
Court, Sturry), Senior King’s Scholarships (€35): P. H. Richardson, J. M. 
Braithwaite, and J. J. Morris (alt of the King’s School). Milner Memorial Scholar- 
ship of £100: C. R. B. Quentin (Mr. A. W. Roberts, Langley Place, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea). 
KING’S SCHOOL, CHESTER 


Recommended for election to King's Scholarships: A. W. Scott (The King’s 
School), J. R. Strange (Victoria Road, Chester), J. J. Cameron (Bastion House, 
Prestatyn), and T. J. Livesey (Clive House, Prestatyn). 


KING’S SCHOOL, ELY 


Entrance Scholarships: D. W. Brown (Westbourne Prep. School. Sheffield), 
D. J. C. Crawley (Hill Crest, Frinton-on-Sea), A. H. Denny (South Lodge, 
Lowestoft), J. A. Dossor (St. Bede's, Hornsea, E. Yorks.),’ J. P. Maeers (King's 
School, Ely), E. B. Williams (St. Dunstan's, Burnhari-on-Sea). 


KING'S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER 


Major King’s Scholarships: P. F. H. Weedon, J. A. Cotterell, N. E. Summers, 
and J. K. S. Clarke (King's School). Minor King’s Scholarships : M. H. Vincent 
(Cannock House School, Eltham), J. M. Stanton (King’s School), G. A. H. Smith 
(Cathedral Choir School, Rochester), A. C. E. Ayre, D. H. R. Barton (King’s 


School). 
KINGSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Scholarship: E. W. Rolt. Exhibitions: A. Holmes, R. H. Green, and F. H. W. 


Millett. 
KINGSWOOD SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships: F. G. Sita (The Hall, Hampstead, N.W.), C. W. C. 
Edge (Kingswood School), M. R. Slader (Winterdyne School, Birkdale). 


LANCING COLLEGE 


Scholarships: E. R. Routley (Classics) (Rev. W. E. Sealy, Fonthill, East 
Grinstead), J. C. Hugill (Classics and Mathematics) (Mr. H. S. Forster, Cottesmore 
School, Brighton). Exhibitions: J. A. Harvey (Mathematics and English) 
(Mr. E. K. A. Boyce. Wykeham House, Worthing), J. H. Dodd (Mathematics 
and English) (Mr. Edgar Dodd, Downside, Woodcote Lane, Purley), C. L. Lee 
(Classics and Mathematics) (Mr. H. Lyon and Mr. C. D. E. Dewe, Allen House, 
Hook Heath, Woking), C. G. Evered (English) (Rev. S. T. E. Chinneck, Ovingdean 
Hall. Brighton), E. S. Wade (Mathematics) (Mr. L. F. Duckworth, Brightlands, 
Dulwich Common, S.F. 21), J. D. Allen (Classics) (Mr. T. Pellatt, Durnford, 
Langton Matravers), W. E. M. Morris (Classics) (Captain A. G. de I. Willis, 
Ascham St. Vincents, Meads, Eastbourne). 


LATYMER SCHOOL, EDMONTON 


Latymer Foundation University Scholarships of £50 each, tenable at Cambridge 
University: P. M. Horswell, A. Edden, and F. Dunne; tenable at London 
University : R. Jones. 


LEATHERSELLERS’ TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Percv Edward Fisher Scholarship: F. T. Roberts. Posnett Scholarship : 
A. L. Ferris. Leathersellers’ Company Scholarships: S. W. Calver and D. A. F. 
Wellband. Yeathersellers’ Company Federation Scholarship: E. Rearden. 


LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


Scholarships: £75: R. F. Glover (Mr. W. G. Butler, St. Faith's, Cambridge) ; 
£50: F. Pilkington (Mr. T. S. Wheildon Brown, Terra Nova, Birkdale, Lancs.) ; 
B. W. Holman (Mr. F. Dodd, Downside School, Purley, Surrey), V. S. Wood (Mr. J. 
E. Rhodes, Merton House, Penmaenmawr, North Wales). Exhibitions: (honorary) 
W. M. Otton (Mr. F. G. Meakin, Norwood School, Pennsylvania, Exeter); (25: 
J. W. Stead (Mr. T. K. F. Batterbury, Holmwood School, Formby), C. Halliday 
(Mr. G. W. B. Boyer, Oatlands, Harrogate), P. R. Godsmark (Mr. J. M. Barnes, 
Earnseat, Arnside, Westmorland). 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships: £45: B. R. Davis* (Mr. O. Glauert, Somerville, 
New Brighton), L. Ginsburg (Mr. R. C. Statter, Elleray, Wallasey). Entrance 
Exhibition : £21: L. G.S. Williams (Mr. R. F. Bailey, Quarry Bank, Mossley Hill). 
Dean Howson Exhibitions (for sons of clergy): £21: J. J. OH. Tobin (Mr. O. 
Glauert, Somerville, New Brighton), J. Grenon (Mr. Headley Palmer, Eldon House, 
Blundellsands). 

* Receives boarder’s bursary (£15) at School House. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND 
NAVIGATION, POPLAR 


Paul Scholarship of the Institution of Electrical Engineers: W. T. Darwin. 


LUCTON SCHOOL, HEREFORDSHIRE 


Pierrepont Scholarships : J. A. Barnes, G. Preece, D. A. Williams, T. O. Nicholls 
J. S. Rees. Foundation Scholarships: R. Rook (Mr. E. G. S. Everard, Winter- 
dyne School, Birkdale), H. D. Stevens (Mr. S. H. Poole, Streatham Hill College, 


S.W. 2). 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD 


House Scholarship of {20 a year: H. R. Reade (Magdalen College School). 
School Exhibition of {25 a year : D. L. L. Clarke (Magdalen College School). 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


Elected to Scholarships: A. F. Clayton (Mr. G. D. Hamilton, St. Christopher’s, 
Eastbourne), H. Liversidge (Mr. J. H. Glover, Smallwood Manor, Uttoxeter), 
J. K. C. Kemp (Mr. Perry, St. Christopher's, Bath), P. M. Grundy (Mr. R. K. 
Henderson, St. Peter's, Seaford). H. S$. Simon (Mr. A. S. Johnson, St. Hugh’s, 
Bickley, Kent), P. R. Hayter (Mr. L. C. Vaughan Wilkes, St. Cyprian’s. East- 
bourne), J. R. Dawes (Mr. EÈ. W. Bent, Parkfield, Haywards Heath), J. D. Dugan 
(Mr. H. B. Browne, Upland House School, Crawley), T. A. Hampson (Mr. C. S. 
Gibbs, Gayhurst, Gerrards Cross). 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 


Seniors: Classical Scholars: Herbert Leaf Scholarship: D. G. S. Upton, 
D. S. Laskey (honorary), T. G. Tuckey, R. C. Fletcher. 
P. S. W. Macllwaine, P. L. Yorke (aeq.). Science Scholars: Douglas Joseph 
Geere Scholarship: R. H. Del Mar, T. W. Howard. Modern Languages Scholar: 
D. Stewart. Author's Scholar: J. R. Crabbe. Juniors: H. A. P. Fisher (Messrs, 
Forrester and Glover, Norfolk House, Beaconsfield), F. D. Shirreff (house scholar) 


Mathematical Scholars : 


(Mr. R. Corbett, The Old Malthouse, Langton Matravers, Dorset), E. H. St. G. 
Moss (Mr. R. A. A. Beresford, Lydgate House, Hunstanton), G. S. How (Mart- 
borough College, lately from Mr. M. Wilkinson, Bow, Durham), M. H. Harbinson 
(Marlborough College, lately from Mr. A. H. James, Edgeborough, Guildford), 
E. D. W. Leaf (Rev. F. G. Ridgeway, St. Peter's Court, Broadstairs), W. O. Attlee 
(Mr. W. C. Laming, Nevill House, Eastbourne). Foundation Scholarships: 
H. A. P. Fisher (Messrs. Forrester and Glover, Norfolk House. Beaconsteld), 
N. E. C. Rice (Mr. F. D. H. Joy, Avsgarth School, Newton-le- Willows, Yorks}, 
J. L. R. Eyre (Messrs. Lyon and Dewe, Allen House, Hook Heath, Woking), 
M. R. C. Turpin (Mr. G. Meakin, Pembroke Lodge, Southboume, Bournemouth), 
B. M. MeNeil-Smith (Rev. W. Yorke Batley, Wychwood School, Bournemouth), 
C. J. Buchanan-Dunlop (Mr. A. A. Wallis. The Wells House, Malvern Wells), 
6. B. Davis (Rev. H. M. S. Tavlor, Cheam School, Surrey), P. W. Haines (Mest 
Bernard and Hitchcock, St. Clare, Walmer), F. G. Sadleir (Mr. R. E. H. Deat, 
St. Alban’s, Lwme Regis), A. F. A. Austen (Mr. L. L. C. Evans, Swanbourme 
House, Bletchley). M. T. Fuller (Sir M. R. Foster, Stubbington, Fareham}, J. N, 
Colson (Mr. ©. Malden, Windlesham House, Southern Cross, Brighton), W. R. 
Garrad (Mr. F. D. H. Joy, Aysgarth School, Newton-le-Willows, Yorks.), J.D. 
Briggs (Mr. C. M. Fiddian, King’s College School, Cambridge). East Indian 
Exhibition: R. C. H. Saunders (Mr. S. A. Pike, Cothill House, Abingdon, 
Ashmore Scholarship: E. R. Whecler (Mr. P. C. Phipps, Dane Court, Parkstone, 
Dorset). 
MAYNARD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, EXETER 


Boarders’ Entrance Scholarship: Jean Delahunt (Truro County Schwl 
Governors’ Entrance Scholarships : Senior: Rachel Self (Newbury Girls’ Schecti. 
Junior: Avril Johnson (Episcopal Modem School, Exeter), Maris Mukri 
(Springleigh House, Exeter). 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships: M. Roberts (St. John’s School, Pinner), G.H F. 
Seitlow (St. John’s School, Pinner), G. P. W. Mann (Gate House School, Kingstos 
G. J. B. Davies (Gate House School, Kingston), and J. R. Ewans (Harrow Virs 
House, Ealing), divided; K. L. Perrin (Inglemere, Enfield) and A .J. F. Tomlinson 
(Quainton Hall, Harrow), divided. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL 


Open Scholarships: B. F. Noltingk (Mr. A. J. R. Roberts, Belmont, Mill Hil, 
R.S.S. Young (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), H. S. S. Few (Mr. W.G. 
Butler, St. Faith's, Cambridge), C. A. Hourani (Mr. S. H. Creese. Didsbury 
Preparatory School, Manchester). Open Exhibition: J. M. Childs (Mr. Merc, 
Ieastmans School, Southsea). Ministerial Exhibitions : G. Buchanan (Mr. W.N. 
Pratt, Strands, Dalry), J. H. Eastwood (Mr. Dodd, Downside, Purley), C C R 
Smith (Mr. A. J. R. Roberts, Belmont, Mill Hill). Hartley Barkby Scholarship : 
H. R. Clifford. 


MONKTON COMBE SCHOOL 


Scholarships: H. J. Brown (Messrs. Bailey and Butler, Winchester Lode, 
Torquay), J. C. Logan (Monkton Combe Junior School). Exhibitions: F. A.B. 
St. John (honorary) (Monkton Combe School), D. S. Thompson (Mr. R. T. 
Campbell, Shirley House, Watford), P. B. Self (Mr. G. E. Wollen, Etouhurst, 


Weston-super-Mare). 
MONMOUTH SCHOOL 


Scholarships and Exhibitions: D. N. W. Chapman (Rev. C. T. Eastman. 
Sylvester’s School, Reading), D. J. Edwards (Mr. N. G. Brownrigg. Femi. 
Haslemere, Surrey), T. P. Leech (Rev. G. S. Duncan, Aytoun House, Dowarhil. 
Glasgow), R. L. Paterson (Miss Trotter, Meithrinva, Aberystwyth), J. B. Jaste 
(Mr. G. S. Roberts, St. Cuthbert’s, Malvern), M. Drillian (Miss Rougier, Radnor 
House School, Redhill). Late Award: A. H. Tompsett (Rev. C. T. Eastman. 
Silvester’s School, Reading). 


MONMOUTH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Foundation Scholarships : Margaret Bowling (St. Margaret's, Pembroke Deck’. 
Maglona Shilbach and Nancy Silk (Monmouth School for Giris). Leaving Exiubh 
tion, £40 per annum for three years, to be held at the University of Bristol: 
Rachel Price. 


NAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE 
Open Scholarship: R. J. McGregor (Captain W. Sinker, Hoe Place School, 


Old Woking). 
OAKHAM SCHOOL, RUTLAND 


Entrance Scholarships: J. H. Dunn (West House School, Edgbaston), J. C 
McEune (Newcastle Preparatory School), J. A. S. Taylor (Oakham School). 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


Scholarships : J. Hugill (Mr. D. Mercer, Eastman's, Southsea), R. E. Liddiard 
(Mr. P. D. Fee Smith, The Old Hall, Wellington, Salop), R. M. Mumford (Misr: 
Thompson and Gladstone, The Abbey, Beckenham, Kent), W. M. Ogstoa 
(Mr. V.C. H. Millard, Shrewsbury House, Ditton Hill, Surrey), G. F. N. Reddaway 
(Mr. C. M. Fiddian, King’s College School, Cambridge). 


PALMER’S SCHOOL, GRAYS 


G. H. Silverwood Scholarships : E. E. Hughes and E. F. Marshall. Continus 
tion Scholarship: W. O. Gay. Wiliam Palmer Foundation Entrance Shout 
ships: A. Legg, M. Bradford, and W. Phillips. S. W. Squier Entrance Scholar- 
ship: R. Bush. 


POCKLINGTON SCHOOL, EAST YORKS 
Boarders’ Exhibitions: G. R. Rownthwaite, A. H. Cheshire, and T. H. Speck 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, TAUNTON 


Recommended for Governors’ Entrance Scholarships: C. L. L. Harris (Wet 
bourne House School, Penarth), F. L. Wagstaff and G. J. Black (Queen's College!. 


RADLEY COLLEGE 
Entrance Scholarship: R. W. Brownlee. 


RAILWAY MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
HORWICH 


Senior Whitworth Scholarship, £250 per annum for two vears: J. L. Thoms, 
going to Cambridge. Lancashire County Council Full-time Technological Scholar: 
ship, £50 and fees per annum, for three years: J. W. Drinkwater, goling © 
Manchester University. 

REPTON SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships: Forman Scholar: W. D. M. Paton (Messrs. Havmal, 
Meikle, and Davis, Winchester House, Brackley), P. M. Blomefield (Mr. P.S F. 
Stubbs, Furzie Close, New Milton, and Mr. E. P. Noble, Thorpe House, Gerrans 
Cross), R. M. Bagnall (Mr. H. M. Pearce, Durston House, Ealing). Entrat 
Exhibitions: J. S. Taylor (Messrs. Hayman, Meilke, and Davis, Winchestt? 
House, Brackley), E. J. Shaw (Mr. J. P. Kingdom, The Golden Parsonage: 
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Readings in English Social History. From ` 


contemporary literature. Edited by R. B. 
MORGAN, M.LITT. In five Volumes. Crown 
8vo. I (from pre-Roman days to A.D. 1272.) 
With 14 plates. II (A.D. 1272-1485.) With 
12 plates. III (a.D. 1485-1603.) With 15 
plates. IV (a.D. 1603-1688.) With 12 plates. 
o V (a.D. 1688-1837.) With 14 plates. 25. 6d. 
each. A Library Edition in one volume is 
also published, price 16s. nef. 


By-roads in History. Edited, with Notes, 
by R. B. MORGAN. Being selected passages 
from Readings in English Social History. Crown 
8vo. Illustrated. 25. od. 


A History of Modern Europe from the 
Middle of the Sixteenth Century. By J. E. 
MORRIS, D.LITYT. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
With 9 maps. 4s. 6d. 


Europe in the XIX Century, 1815-1914. 
By J. E. MORRIS, D.LITT. Crown 8vo. With 10 
maps. 5s. 6d. 


English History Notes. From the earliest 
times to the outbreak of the Great War. By 
W. J. R. GIBBS, M.A., MUS.BAC. Crown 8vo. 
45. 6d. And in two Parts, Part I to A.D. 1714; 
Part II from A.D. 1689. 2s. 6d. each. With 
16 blank pages for MS. notes. 


Exercises and Problems in English History, 
1485-1820. Chiefly from Original Sources. 
Compiled by w. J. R. GIBBS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
With Key, 5s., without Key, 45. 6d. Key 
separately, 25. 


The Teaching of History. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


A Selection of CAMBRIDGE HISTORY BOOKS 


History of England. For use in schools. 
By A. D. INNES, M.A. Re-issue, with additions. 
Crown 8vo. With 13 maps and 8 plans. 
75. 6d. Also in three Parts: Part I, to A.D. 
1509, 35.; . Part II, A.D. 1509-1714, 35. 64. ; 
Part III, A.D. 1689-1918, 4s. A separate part 
is also issued covering the period “‘ From the 
Wars of the Roses to the Death of Elizabeth” 


(A.D. 1399-1603). 35. 


A Source Book of English History. For use 
in schools. By A. D. INNES, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. 1, A.D. 597-1603 With 31 illustrations. 
ss. 6d. Vol II, A.D. 1603-1815. With 21 
illustrations. 4s. 


A Short History of the Expansion of the 
British Empire, 1500-1930. By w. H. WOOD- 
WARD. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. With 10 
maps. 5. 


An Outline History of the British Empire 
from 1500 to 1926. By w. H. WOODWARD. 
Fourth Edition. Foolscap 8vo. With 6 maps. 
35. 6d. 


From Constantine to Bismarck. An Intro- 
ductory Course of European and General 
History for Middle Forms. By A. B. ARCHER, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. With 30 illustrations and 


g maps. 45. 


An Outline History of the Great War. By 
G. V. CAREY and H. s. scotr. Crown 8vo. 
With 8 illustrations and 17 maps. 35. 6d. 


By E. L. 


HASLUCK, F.R.HIST.SOC. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
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Hemel Hempstead), A. H. D. Barrow (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), 
B. S. Turnbull (Mr. P. D. Fee Smith, Old Hall School, Wellington, Salop), R. G. 
Jessel (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), G. S. Dawes (Mr. O. E. P. 
Wyatt, Shardlow Hall, Derby), P. H. Vigor (Mr. F. P. Insley, Normandale, 
Bexhill-on-Sea), C. T. R. Schopfer (Mr. J. H. Innes-Hopkins, Gadebridge Park, 
Hemel Hempstead). Foundation Scholarships: H. M. Arnold (honorary) 
(Mr. A. T. Watts, Kingsmead School, Hovlake, and Repton); G. C. Roberts 
(Rev. K. Swallow, Coventry, Preparatory School, and Repton). (J. S. A. Linton 
is raised to the status of Scholar on the Examination.) 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL 


Scholarship (£105 a year): S. Elizabeth H. Megaw (Princess Gardens School, 
Belfast, and Roedean School). 


ROSSALL SCHOOL 
Entrance Exhibition: R. H. L. Jones (Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury). 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC AND ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Exhibitions for two or three years: Phyllis G. Chatfield. London (Pianoforte), 
and Katharine M. Little, Croydon (Violin), at the R.A.M.; N. E. Anderson, 
Croydon (Pianoforte), and Molly E. Harms, Brighton (Violin), at the R.C.M. 
Teachers’ Training Scholarship (Pianoforte and ’Cello) : Isobel Watts (Blackheath 
Conservatoire of Music), at the R.C.M. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART 


Free Studentships: Kathleen E. Fairthorne and Mary K. Martyn (City of 
Oxford School of Arts and Crafts). 


ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WORCESTER 


“Eld ” Scholarships : H. C. Burnell, R. H. Jones, R. Short, and C. S. Walker, 
all already in the School. 


ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, DARTMOUTH 


Entrance Scholarship: R. C. Norwood (Winchester House, Brackley, 
Northants.). Cadetship: T. H. P. Wilson (Ovingdean Hall, Brighton}. 


RUGBY SCHOOL 


Elected to Scholarships : B. A. Fargus (Cargilfield), J. Goatly (Heddon Court), 
B. S. Turnbull (The Old Hall, Wellington), C. O. I. Coburn (The Hall School, 
Hampstead), P. G. Spens (King’s Choir School, Cambridge), P. Stewart 
(St. Cyprian’s, Eastbourne), J. A. Clarence Smith (Rugby School, late of Seafield, 
Park, Hants.), D. Latifi (Rugby School, late of the Hall School, Hampstead), 
J. F. C. Shaw (Holyrood School, Bognor), R. H. J. Thorne (The Dragon School, 
Oxford). 


RYDAL SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY 


Scholarships: L. F. Q. Maclaine (Keswick School, Keswick), R. W. Cooper 
(Pannal Ash College, Harrogate), E. J. Dawson (College School, Colwyn Bay). 
Exhibition: J. C. Robinson (Pannal Ash College, Harrogate). 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL 


Scholarships: J. F. Winser (Mr. J. W. Clouston, Stratton Park, Bletchley), 
H. G. Balfour-Paul (Mrs. Crosthwaite, Lime House School, Wetheral), P. Gundill 
(Mr. A. L. Gladstone, Sedbergh), I. L. Spalding (Rev. F. W. Pearse, Moffat), 
N. F. Sheldon (Miss Hanson, Arnold House, St. John’s Wood), K. Campbell 
(Mr. S. H. Osborne, Dreghorn Castle, Colinton), J. R. Herbertson (Mr. R. F. 
Cumberledge, Newcastle-on-Tyne), G.S. Dudgeon (Mr. N. G. Pearson, Alton Burn, 
Naim). Exhibitions: K. M. Robertson (Mr. F. H. P. Palmer, Filsham Park, 
St. Leonards), J. D. Briggs (Mr. Fiddian, King’s College School, Cambridge), 
A. G. C. Neill (Mr. D. Stainer, Carlisle), T. H. L. Macleod (Rev. F. W. Pearse, 
Moftat), A. S. Prophet (Mr. J. E. Rhodes, Merton House, Penmaenmawr). 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL 


Open Scholarships of £80: J. L. Fluker (Mr. I. Sant, St. Edmund's School, 
Grayshott, Hindhead), W. R. Assheton (Messrs. C. H. Wodeman and H. W. 
Roach, The Grange, Folkestone), C. A. Higgins (Mr. A. W. Roberts, Langley 
Place, St. Leonards-on-Sea). Open Scholarships of varving amounts: R. A, Č. 
Round-Turner (Mr. F. K. Norman, The New Beacon, Sevenoaks, and Sherborne 
School), P. H. Geake (Rev. C. R. McD. Hobley, St. Peter’s Court, Burgess Hill, 
Sussex, and Sherborne School), J. M. C. Rowland (Mr. L. F. Duckworth, “ Bright- 
lands,” Dulwich Common, London, S.E. 21), J. R. Morrison-Scott (Mr. A. J. M. 
Bacon, Tenterden Hall, Hendon, London, N.W. 4). 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 


Elected to Scholarships, including honorary Scholarships (in order of merit) : 
A. J. S. Cartmell (Mr. George C. McFerran, Packwood Haugh, Hockley Heath, 
Warwickshire), R. N. Hansford (Mr. Charles Walford, Homefield, Sutton, Surrey), 
J. K. Gardiner (Rev. A. S. Postance, Hilltop Court, Seaford), D. V. Henry 
(Mr. George C. McFerran, Packwood Haugh, Hockley Heath, Warwickshire), 
G. D. Lane (Mr. C. H. T. Hayman, Winchester House, Brackley), R. M. Palmer 
(Mr. S. A. Pike, Cothill House, near Abingdon, Berks.), G. M. Chenevix-Trench 
(Rev. W. R. Mills, Highfield School, Liphook, Hants.), W. F. Ewbank (Mrs. 
Crosthwaite, Lime House School, Wetheral, Cumberland), R. J. C. Fleming 
(Mr. J. H. Bruce Lockhart, Cargilfield, Cramond Bridge, Midlothian), A. R. H. 
Heard (Rev. P. C. West, Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury), G. V. Barbier (Mr. E. W. 
Webb, Seaficld Park, near Fareham, Hants.). 


STOWE SCHOOL 


Scholarships: R. O. M. Williams (Mr. A. G. Le Maitre, St. Salvator's 
St. Andrew's, Fife), P. N. Hume (Mr. I. Sant, St. Edmund's, Hindhead), B. J.R 
Moreton (Major F. K. Norman, The New Beacon, Sevenoaks), R. W. Hey (Mr. C. E. 
Winter, Northaw, Surrenden-Dering, Pluckley, Kent), A. J. Foote (Mr. J. E. 
Maxwell Hyslop, Rottingdean, Sussex), I. A. Roxburgh (Mr. W. B. Harris, 
St. Ronan’s, West Worthing), R. G. Fox (Mr. J. G. Fawcus, Bilton Grange, 
Rugby), P. R. Spencer (Mr. C. Malden, Windlesham House, Southern Cross, 
near Brighton), R. F. Nightingale (Mr. C. A. Ranger, Pinewood, Farnborough), 
G. I,. Cheshire (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford). 


SUNDERLAND HIGH SCHOOL, DURHAM 
Everett Scholarship of £50 per annum for three years at a University : Barbara 
S. Carey (Sunderland High School). 
SWANLEY HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, KENT 
Entrance Scholarships: Mary W. Dent (Beckenham County School) and 
Margaret Wilkinson (Queen Anne’s School, Caversham). 
ST. BEES SCHOOL 


Scholarships awarded subject to the sanction of the Governing Body : Founda- 
tion Scholarship (£100): F. B. Williamson (Major G. J. Worthington, Moorhill 
Leek, Staffordshire). Junior Scholarships: W. C. Bowden (Mr. T. W. Tyne’ 


Parkfield, Liverpool), J. H. Akam (Mr. F. R. Burnett, The Preparatory School, 
Seascale, Cumberland), J. L. Boden (Mr. C. R. Farrer, The Wells School, Ikley), 
M. E. P. Burlend (Mr. T. R. Coombes, Cathedral School, Llandaff), M. M. J. How 
(private), D. Rowland (Rev. D. N. Payne, St. Chad’s, Prestatyn), T. P. H. Leech 
(Rev. G. S. Duncan, Aytoun House, Dowanhill, Glasgow). 


ST. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD 


Major Scholarships: £100: S. J. S. Beebee (Winchester House, Brackley, 
Northants.). £100: R.G. Kitto (Merton Court, Foots Cray, Kent); £70: 3.0. 
Coulter (The Manor House, Horsham, Sussex): £70, £50, and £50: Divided 
between M. E. Dewar (Shrewsbury House, Ditton Hill, Surrey), J. Hadden 
(Swanbourne House, Bletchley, Bucks.), and J. O. Moreton (Swanbourme House, 
Bletchley, Bucks.), J. C. Crump (Edgbaston Preparatory School). Exhibitions 
(£30): J. Astell-Burt (private), M. C. Atkinson (St. Wulfram's, Bournemouth), 
R. M. Barlas (The Abbey, Beckenham, Kent), D. H. A. Bell (West Hayes, 
Winchester), A. C. Booth-Jones (Tenterden Hall, Hendon, Middlesex), G. M 
een (Tenterden Hall, Hendon, Middlesex), M. W. Hartley (The Dragon School, 

xford). 


ST. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN 


Elected to Scholarships (on the result of intelligence tests): H. C. Apted, 
P. R. H. Buckland, P. J. M. Nelson, D. Burkinshaw, M. W. Greenstreet, J. M. 
Barratt, J. P. Morgan, P. J. L. Roche, and B. J. Williams. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD 


Entrance Scholarships: J. G. Edwards (The Dragon School, Oxford), H. H. 
Smith (Risworth Grammar School, near Halifax, and St. John's School, Leather- 
head), D. R. Moore (The Cliff School, Shanklin, Isle of Wight). 


ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE 


Scholarship of £80 a year: J. P. O’B. Sedeboer (Mr. A. Melville- Jack, 
St. Felix School, Felixstowe). {50 a vear: B. W. O. Kent (Mr. R. V. McVitue, 
St. Edward's, Broadstairs), R. C. Hallam (St. Lawrence College). Exhibitions o 
£20 a vear: P. Maurice (Mr. C. J. Chubb, Holland House, Hove, Sussex), R. C. 
Robbins (Mr. G. E. J. Foster, Collington Rise Preparatory School, Bexhill’, 
J. Risbeth (Mr. E. W. Perch, Oakmount School, Highfield, Southampton). 
Exhibitions confined to the sons of Clergy and Doctors: L. H. Duncan (Mr. R.S. 
Johnson, Rose Hill School, Tunbridge Wells), S. S. S. Swindells (St. Lawrence 
College Junior School), D. P. Harrison (Mr. E. C. H. Moule, St. Michael’s, Limps- 
field, Surrey), P. A. Apps (Miss E. M. Cherrill, St. Petroc’s School, Bude, Cornwall), 
J. E. F. Edwards (Mr. V. A. Sharp, Grove Park Preparatory School, Kingsbury, 
Hendon, N.W. 11). 


ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS 


First Scholarship of £80 per annum: A. MacInnes (St. Katharine’s Schon, 
St. Andrews). Second Scholarship: (Honorary): E. Burn-Clerk-Rattray |\bss 
Lloyd, Glendower, Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7), and £70 per annum: 
Elizabeth Barker (Bradford Girls’ Grammar School). Third Scholarship of 
£60 per annum: Edith Milin (Seymour Lodge, Dundee). 


ST. MARY AND ST. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY 


Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions: M. Robins (private tuition): P. 
Stockdale (Mrs. Watton, King Alfred’s School, Penarth), B. Smith (Miss Harper, 
Woodville School, Handsworth, Birmingham), R. Hickman (Miss Hutson, 
Bramcote, Hampton-in-Arden). 


ST. MARY’S HALL, BRIGHTON 


Entrance Scholarship of £50 for three to five years: Mary Eastham 
ana Forrest, Kyle House, Surbiton). Exhibition: Peggy MacGorvan (St. Mary's 
Hall). 


ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


Foundation Scholarships : Senior: M. Crook, E. Hands, L. Harris, M. Isaac. 
J. Layton, B. Mortensen, E. Newman, P. Piercy, and C. Wood. Junior: J. 
Brandon, M. Cussen-Spencer, M. Irving, R. Jacob, K. Jaffee, C. Kahn, M. Matthews, 
R. Mawer, E. Pike, and P. Robinson. 


ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL 


Recommended by the Examiners for election to Junior Foundation Scholar: 
ships: J. P. Asserappa (Colet Court), P. J. Bretzfelder (The Hall, Hampstead, 
P. L. Crowell (Glengyle, Putney), R. J. Durden (St. Paul's School, late of Rich 
mond Hill School), E.R. Ellen (Brightlands, Dulwich), J. Eastwood (Colet Court), 
T. Finkelstein (Yarmouth Grammar School), E. R. Frei (Colet Court), W. L- 
Gartield (Peterborough Lodge), R. M. Hartog (Mr. Wilkinson, Orme Squirt 
and Peterborough Lodge), A. D. Hickes (Colet Court), B. M. Kemball Cook 
(Cothill House, Abingdon), G. J. I. Macdonald (Colet Court), J. M. O'Donovan 
(Colet Court), H. C. Rackham (St. Paul’s School, late of The Limes School, 
Croydon), P. M. Reid (Colet Court), C. H. Salter (Mr. Gibbs, Sloane Square’, 
I, Steven (Northwood Preparatory School), C. A. Stone (Durston House, Ealini!, 
A. W. Steinthal (Durston House, Ealing), R. J. Witt (Colet Court), G. P. Worth 
(Durston House, Ealing), A. Alexeew (Downsend, Leatherhead), M. Evmzt 
(Vernon House, Brondesbury), L. F. Pearson (The Hall, Hampstead), H. ©. 
Vevers (St. Paul’s School, late The Hall, Hampstead), and R. H. S. Wilms 
(St. Paul's School, late Colet Court). Recommended by the examiners iot 
election to Senior Foundation Scholarships: R. M. C. Arnot, P. G. Cowell 
S. Sebba, J. C. Spencer (St. Paul’s School). Recommended for clecuon 
from Junior to Senior Foundation Scholarships: C. N. Alexeew, P. R. J- 
Arnold, D. W. Amott, S. A. Barnett, D. N. Broadfoot, F. S. Burt, A. R. Castiglivze, 
M. B. C. Coyle, J. D. Dunlop, M. J. W. Edwards, P. D. Hopkins, A. M. Levine, 
D. R. Livingston, K. C. Plumbe, J. E. Simpson, J. B. Smith, H. J. Vinot, 
G. D. N. Worswick (St. Paul’s School). 


ST. PETER'S SCHOOL, YORK 


Foundation Scholarships: M. P. L. Wall (Queen Elizabeth's School, Gains- 
borough), J. W. Stead (Holmwood School, Formby). For Sons of Soldict: 
R. White (St. Peter's Preparatory De ent). Headmasters’ Scholarst:p 
J. L. Boden (The Wells School, Ilkley). School Exhibition: L. Atkins 
St. Peter's Preparatory Department). House Exhibitions: J. L. Lupet 
Charney Hall School, Grange-over-Sands), D. W. Watson (Oxford House School, 
St. Annes-on-Sea). Day Scholarship (one year): R. S. Bickle (St. Peters 
School, York). 


ST. STEPHEN'S HIGH SCHOOL, WINDSOR 
Junior Scholarship: Jean Roberts. 


TAUNTON SCHOOL 
Entrance Scholarships: D. V. Pean (Taunton School), £80 per annum ; L F. 
Nicholson (Taunton School), £60 per annum; G. J. Kirby (Hutton Grammat 
School, near Preston, Lancs.), and M. Roberts (St. John’s ool, Pinner), £47 
per annum). 
(Continued on page 682) 
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New and Recent Books 


SCHOOL PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 


By W. H. Barrett, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow School. 
Author of Elementary Physical Chemistry. 


6s. 


The two parts of Mr. Barrett's new book cover School Certificate and Higher 
Certificate or University Scholarship work. By omitting details of routine 
manipulations, and straightforward inorganic preparations, he is able thoroughly 
to demonstrate all the important principles, and to include a particularly 
valuable section containing some thirty experiments in Organic Chemistry. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE BIOLOGY 


By E. W. SHaNN, Ph.D., B.Sc., Rugby School, and A. S. 
GILLESPIE, B.Sc., Dauntsev’s School, West Lavington. 334 
pages, 100 diagrams. 4s. 6d. 


Part I is an introduction to the general principles of the science of life, with 
some account of the geological and climatic factors. Parts II and III are based 
on this, and cover Plant and Animal Biology from types which can be studied 
in the field as well as in the classroom. 


MORE SIMPLE FRENCH PLAYS 


By Jutta TITTERTON, M.A., Paddington and Maida Vale 
High School. With Vocabulary and Illustrations. 2s. 
These severr further plays will be welcomed by the many teachers who, 


judging from their success, enjoyed Simple French Plays. They are very varied, 
are suited to second-year pupils, and can be simply dressed if desired. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK 


By Ipa M. Nance, Domestic Science Mistress, Orme Girls’ 
School, Newcastle, Stafis.; Examiner in Needlework to the 
Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, &c. With 
358 Diagrams. Crown 4to. Fadeless washable binding. 5s. 


A comprehensive guide to the main principles and processes. It is tased upon 
the Joint Board School Certificate Examination, and is also well suited to 
Technical and Central Schools. The dye of the cover will not come off on to 
hot hands, and the binding may be cleaned with a sponge or petrol. 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By R. A. F. Mears, M.A., B.Litt., Senior History Master, 
Warwick School; Author of Britain and Europe. With 
numerous illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


This book is intended for pupils of 12-15, and a novel feature is the inclusion 
of Irish history. The illustrations are, we believe, up to the standard which 
has recently earned us many appreciations. 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


By J. A. BRENDON, B.A. Fully Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


“ This is remarkably well compiled. Teachers will welcome the book, which 
should give middle and lower forms a sound, workaday knowledge of European 
political history. It is well and profusely illustrated, and there are excellent 
little maps.” —The Times Literary Supplement. 


New Volumes in Arnold’s English Literature Series 


THE EPIC OF MOUNT EVEREST 
The Story of the Three Expeditions 
By Sir Francis YOUNGHUSBAND 
With Illustrations and a special Preface. 2s. 6d. 


“Such a story as this must thrill the imagination of every reader, and it is 
to be hoped that copies will be available in every school; it is the type of book 
that every boy and girl should read.’’—The Journal of Education. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS 
A Story of Secret Service 
By ERSKINE CHILDERS. With Maps. 2s. 6d. 
Probably no story of espionage and intrigue has ever given such an illusion of 


reality as this. “ I beg leave to think it,” said Mr. John Buchan, “ the finest 
story of adventure published in the last quarter of a century.” 


Three New R. L. STEVENSON Editions 


CATRIONA 


THE BLACK ARROW 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 


Each with Introductions from Sir Walter Raleigh’s Study, Robert Louis Stevenson, eight Illustrations by J. R. Monsell, and special 


new “ R. L. S.” binding. Complete and unabridged. 


2s. 6d. each. 


ARNOLD’S MODERN FRENCH SERIES 


General Editor : M. A. LEBONNOIS, C. de G., M.M., B. és L., King Edward’s Grammar School, Birmingham. 


These delightful stories are nearly all by present-day authors, and have never hitherto been available for school use. There are 


notes and questions as appropriate to the various stages, and full vocabularies. 
a most attractive appearance. 


Junior Group (2nd Year), 1s. each. 


LENOTRE, Théresé. Pototo et la T.S.F. 
PINEAU, Léon. Contes de Grand-Père. 
The above are illustrated. 


Sour, Comtesse de. Histoire de Blondine. 


LAVERGNE, Julié. 
SÉGUR, Comtesse de. 


Middle Group (3rd-4th Years), 18. 6d. each. 
DU GENESTOUX, Magdeleine. 
Contes Français (ière partie). 

Un bon petit Diable. 


The bindings are pink, green, or blue, and have 


The following are now ready : 


Senior Group (5th Year), 28. each. 
BASCAN, Louis. Légendes Normandes. 
BOURGET, Paul. Monique. 
LAVERGNE, Julié. Contes Français (?e partic). 
LICHTENBERGER, André, Petite Madame. 
LICHTEN BERGER, André. La petite Sœur de Trott. 


Une folle équipée. 
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TETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFS. 


Entrance Scholarship of £50 per annum: O. P. G. Whitfield (Carn Brea 
Preparatory School, Sundridge Park, Kent). 


THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


“ Worcester” Scholarships: E. G. Ott (King Edward VII School, Sheffield), 
and I. P. Postgate (County School, Gravesend). Lloyd's Scholarship: ÅL. C. 
Kingswood (Grammar School, Brigg). 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL 


New Judd Scholarships of £75 per annum each: W. A. Hughes-Hughes (Mr. G. 
Douglas Hamilton, St. Christopher's, Fastbourne), A. O. L. Stevens (Mr. A. W. 
Roberts, Langley Place, St. Leonards-on-Sea), R. N. Ticehurst (Mr. A. W. 
Roberts, Langley Place, St. Leonards-on-Sea), R. R. L. Peters (Messrs. R. A. 
Harrison and C. T. Bullick, Marlborough House School, Hawkhurst). Foundation 
Scholarships : R. H. Lavington (Tonbridge School and Mr. F. P. Insley, Norman- 
dale, Bexhill-on-Sea), M. C. Atkinson (Mr. E. F. Titley, St. Wulfram’s, Bourne- 
mouth), J. P. M. Brenan (Messrs. M. H. and A. F. Bickmore, Yardley Court, 
Tonbridge), T. D. Ingham (Mr. P. D. Fee Smith, The Old Hall, Wellington, 
Salop), W. M. Ogston (Mr. V. C. H. Millard, Shrewsbury House, Ditton Hill, 
Surrey). Judd Scholarship: J. Pyddoke (Tonbridge School and Messrs. M. H. 
and A. F. Bickmore, Yardley Court, Tonbridge). 


TRENT COLLEGE 


Scholarships : Senlor Scholarship of £85: F. C. Whitty (Mr. C. G. Roach, 
Bramcote Hall, Notts.), R. A. M. Cockcroft (Mr. H. O. Selwyin-Wilson, St. Olave's 
School, Ripon), K. H. M. Duke (Mr. C. Mercer, Westbourne Preparatory School, 
Sheffield). Exhibitions: W. J. S. Sellers (Mr. H. Leigh-Lyve, Holly Lea, Sefton 
Park, Liverpool), J. P. Cunliffe (Mr. E. F. Tetley, St. Wulfram’s, Bournemouth), 
W. A. Pearson (Mr. R. F. Cumberlege, Newcastle-on-Tyne Preparatory School), 
I. B. Golden (Mr. W. O. Chantler, The Cliff School, Shanklin, Isle of Wight). 
Holroyd Exhibition for Sons of Clergy: G. W. Haseler (Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar School, Mansfield). 


TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND 
Entrance Scholarship: G. N. Nicholson (Winchester House, Brackley). 


TRURO SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships value £15 per annum: F. Baron, E. H. Beare, P. A. 
Carne, J. F. Crocker, I. E. Donev, J. A. Edwards, A. J. Ingram, H. V. Guy, 
W. J. Miners, R. B. Pedlar, W. J. Richards, R. J. K. Rundell, A. E. R. Solomon, 
L. W. Trevail, B. Tregoning, E. J. Ward. Boarders’ Scholarships: J. A. Edwards 
and A. J. Ingram. The C. V. Thomas’ University Scholarship: L. W. Eddy. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD 


Major Scholarship: G. N. J. Beck (Wykeham House, N.W. 6). From U.C.S. 
Junior Branch : I. M. Rennie, J. W. Endicott, and J. M. Rubens. 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL 


Scholarships: N. K. Haselgrove (Mr. G. B. Bee, Eversley School, Southwold, 
Suffolk), E. G. A. Crawshaw (Mr. J. A. M. Rannie, West Haves, Winchester), 
B. Matthews (Uppingham School and Mr. H. G. Coghlan, Seafield, Collington, 
Bexhill), H. S. Colchester (Mr. M. W. Peters, Flete House, Westgate-on-Sea, 
Kent), I. V. Stanhope (Mr. J. G. Fawcus, Bilton Grange, Rugby), H. D. Lyon 
(Mr. M. C. Pitkin, Earlevwood School, Ascot), R. W. M. Keeling (Mr. M. E. 
Wilkinson, Aldeburgh Lodge, Aldeburgh, Suffolk). (The election to Rutland 
Scholarships is delayed.) 


WELLINGBOROUGH SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships: J. R. Wadmore (Mr. T. E. Winslow, Enfield Chase, 
Middlesex), A. W. M. Bales (Rev. K. Swallow, Preparatory School, Coventry), 
H. G. P. Batten (Mr. W. H. Batten, Market Harborough). 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 


Entrance Scholarships: B. A. Chisholm (Sidcup Place Preparatory School, 
Kent), D. Salt (St. Alban’s School, Lyme Regis, Dorset), B. V. M. Birch (Seaford 
House Preparatory School, Lituehampton). 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


Resident Scholarships: C. M. O’Brien (Mathematics) (Mr. G. K. Thompson, 
Abbey School, Beckenham), M. E. Dean (Classics) (Mr. K. A. Moresby, Colchester 
House School, Clifton), J. A. Head (Mathematics) (Mr. F. G. Turner, Tormore 
School, Deal), D. R. C. Engleheart (Classics) (Westminster School and Messrs. 
Summers and Hope, Heddon Court, Cockfosters, Herts.), E. J. A. Freeman 
(Classics) (Mr. A. H. Linford, Downsend, Leatherhead), H. B. Ball (Classics) 
(Westminster School and Mr. W. Webb, Seafield Park, near Fareham, Hants.), 
H. B. Fox (Classics) (Rev. T. A. Lord, Merton Court School, Foots Cray, Kent). 
Non-Resident Scholarships: A. F. Huxley (Classics) (Westminster School and 
University College Junior School, Hampstead), W. G. Steven (Modern Subjects) 
(Westminster School and Mr. C. H. Gibbs, 134 Sloane Street, S.W. 1). Exhibi- 
tions: E. H. Seward (Mr. R. H. F. Coleman, Gate House School, Kingston Hill), 
H. V. King (Mr. C. M. Fiddian, King’s College Choir School, Cambridge). Triplett 
Exhibitions: J. S. Brown (Cambridge), S. E. Mangeot (Oxford), L. E. de St. Paer 
(Cambridge), and J. E. Rich (Cambridge). 


WEYMOUTH COLLEGE 


Scholarships: D. G. L. Jackson (Mr. F. H. P. Palmer, Hill House School, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea), P. T. Barton (Weymouth College). Exhibitions: A. W. 
Salisbury (Weymouth College), M. R. Macintyre (St. Michael's, Limpsfield), 
D. N. Simons (Messrs. Anson and Burr, Doon House, Westgate-on-Sea). Junior 
Exhibition: G. B. Wright (St. Michael's, Limpsfield). 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE 


(1) M. J. S. Dewar, (2) C. P. S. Malden, (3) C. I. W. Seton-Watson, (4) C. P. M. 
Jones, (5) A. G. Gray, (6) C. P. C. de Wesselow, (7) C. A. S. S. Gordon, (8) K. B. 
Hutton, (9) C. G. D. Swinnerton, (10) C. O. Carter, (11) H. R. Wake-Bowell, 
(12) I. MacH. Crombie, (13) R. Blackwell, (14) R. O. Hall, (15) S. B. Bennett, 
(18) T. E. S. Crossman, (17) R. Dickin, (18) C. A. Harrison, (19) A. F. Ensor, 
(20) P. S. Baines, (21) S. C. G. Hallett, (22) E. O. Potts, (23) J. I. Watson, 
(24) P. H. C. Pawson, (25) J. B. Joll. All these, except No. 18, stood for scholar- 
ships and will be admitted, in the above order, as vacancies occur before next 
Easter. There will be eighteen vacancies in September. Exhibitions have been 
awarded to Nos. 18, 20, 23, and 24. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships: N. A. Grey (Mr. L. G. W. Wilkinson, Tynemouth 
School, Tynemouth), E. I. Smedley Aston (Messrs. C. H. Cooke and J. de R. 
Phillp, Dunchurch Hall, Rugby), P. H. Thorburn (Canon H. J. Green, Cathedral 
Choir House, Oxford). Exhibitions: J. K. H. Benson (Worksop College, fonuerly 
with Mr. T. K. E. Batterbury, Holmwood School, Formby), R. Grain (Miss É. 
Porter, Lynfield, Hunstanton), W. D. Greenhalgh (Worksop College), P. L. 


e 


Starkey (Canon H. J. Green, Cathedral Choir House, Oxford), I. Elliott (Mr. H. A. 
Gilbert, Lynchmere, Eastbourne), N. Eliott (Mr. H. A. Gilbert, Lynchmere, 
Eastbourne), F. Keighley (Dr. Bickmore and Rev. R. J. Hall, St. Bede’s, Homsea}. 
County Major Scholarship in Classics: A. E. Thorpe (Worksop College). 


WREKIN COLLEGE 


Scholarships: D. A. Shaw (Mr. J. B. Stork, Hallfield, Edgbaston), K. C. 
Robinson (Rev. W. E. Sealy, Fonthill, East Grinstead), C. Thomas (Mr. A. E. 
Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), G. R. Williams (Messrs. Farntield and Walker, 
Iimscote Lawn, Warwick), J. F. Holroyd (Mr. A. H. Montagu, Malsis Preparatory 
School, Cross Hills, Yorks.). Exhibitions: J. F. Blythe (Rev. K. Swallow, The 
Preparatory School, Coventry), A. Tay (Dr. W. E. Nelson, Arden House, Henley- 
in-Arden), G. O. Puckle (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), E. M. 
Carpenter (Mr. F. F. Sandford, Mill Mead, Shrewsbury), R. Anderson (Mr. A. P. 
Anderson, The High School, Blackpool), R. A. Couchman (Rev. E. L. Browne, 
St. Andrew's, Eastbourne). Exhibition for Music: M. Bromilow (Mr. H. E. 
Shay, Stanley House School, Edgbaston). 


WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL 
Open Scholarships: Marjorie Brook (Dragon School, Oxford), Kathleen 
Elliott (Downhurst, Hendon), Rachel Lupton (Parkfield, Horsham), Anthea 
Radice (The Broces, Camberley), Nancy Taylor (St. Andrew's, Bexhill), Margaret 
Topham (Pentre Mawr, Abergele). 


The College of Preceptors 


THE series of lectures to parents, to which reference was 
made in the July issue of Zhe Journal of Education, will begin 
on October 16. The subjects to be dealt with are shown in the 
following summary: Health education in the home. Importance 
of the earliest years: Physical education in the widest sense. 
Hvgiene of the nursery: fresh air, food, activities, rest and 
sleep. The delicate and the sturdy child. Health when the 
child first goes to school. The kindergarten and infants’ school 
from the point of view of health. The period of boyhood and 
girlhood. The period of the teens. The psychology of childhood. 
Old-fashioned views and modern theories. Instincts and their 
direction. Habits and their cultivation. The claims (and limits) 
of freedom. The child as a member of society and as an indi- 
vidual. Character training at home. Recognition of various 
types of children. The education of children up to about seven. 
What a child learns before going to school, and how. Amount 
of guidance needed. Home training in speech. The place of 
toys and of stories, of play and make-believe. The early school 
days. The aims of kindergarten and infants’ school teaching, 
how reinforced at home. The ideas of Madame Montesson. 
The first stage of formal education, up to about twelve. The 
new conception of a definite primary stage in education. The 
junior school. The preparatory school. Day schools and boarding 
schools. The aims of teaching in the primary stage—principally 
the acquisition of the tools of learning, and of a body of service- 
able general knowledge. The contribution of the home. Claims 
of home and school sometimes in conflict. The home-work 
question. How parents may interest themselves in school, and 
co-operate with the school. Encouragement of special interests 
at home. The psychology of adolescence. Importance now given 
to the study of adolescence. The changes in behaviour and out- 
look accompanying the onset of maturity. The duties of parents 
and teachers. Normal and difficult children. Education beyond 
about 12. Various types of education in the public and high 
school, in the ordinary secondary or grammar school, in the post- 
primary school. The young worker and his training. The co- 
operation of parent and teacher. 


IMPORTANT CONCESSION BY LONDON’ UNIVERSITY.—The 
University authorities have recently announced that as from 
March, 1932, the Special University Entrance Examination 
may be taken instead of matriculation by all persons over 23 
years of age who intend to read for a degree. Moreover, a 
previous attempt at this examination will not (as has hitherto 
been the case) debar the candidate from entering again. This 
concession makes the attainment of a degree easier for those 
who have felt that the necessity of taking the matriculation 
examination was a stumbling block. The Special Entrance 
Examination consists of four subjects and lasts only two davs, 
with a short oral examination. Any reader who is interested 
may obtain full particulars of this examination from Dr. C. D. 
Parker, Secretary, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. This well-known 
Correspondence College (now established over 37 years) provides 
individually conducted postal courses for the Special Entrance 
and other London University examinations. The Wolsey Hall 
prospectus gives full information of all these, and of all other 
professional examinations of interest to teachers. A copy may 
be obtained by readers who mention this paper on request 
to Dr. Parker at the above address. 
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ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses 


Patrons— 
H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 


The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, 10 to 4 o'clock. Saturdays excepted. Evening 
Classes for Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in 
embroidery of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, 
weaving, leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


DALCROZE CERTIFICATES FOR TEACHERS 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


MONSIEUR JAQUES-DALCROZE has given authority for an ELEMENTARY 

CERTIFICATE followinga SPECIAL COURSE and QUALIFYING EXAMINA- 

TION under conditions laid down by THE LONDON SCHOOL OF DALCROZE 

EURHYTHMICS. 
CANDIDATES must be Certificated Teachers in Elementary Schools. 
THE COURSE will begin in OCTOBER, 1931. 
Full particulars on application to: 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS, 
23 STORE STREET, W.C.1. (Tel.: ee 2294) 
FOUNDER : PERCY B. INGHAM, 
VISITING PRINCIPAL: EMILE JAQUES- ‘DALCROZE (Geneva). 
DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES: ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 
MISTRESS OF METHOD: ETHEL DRIVER, I,.R.A.M. 
STAFF: NATHALIE TINGEY. 
CECILIA JOHN, L.A.B. 
OLGA Seek T R.A.M. 
MARY BENNETT, A.R.A.M. 
SHEILA MACINTOSH. 1,.R.A.M. 
CONSTANCE WILLOUGHBY. 
NITA HENSON. 
SECRETARY: ALICE WEBER. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Principal : GEORGE | SENTER, ITER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


EVENING COURSES 


specially adapted for Teachers and others engaged during the 
day who-desire to study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


in the Faculties of Arts and Science and for the Geography 
Diploma. 
Facilities are also provided for Post-Graduate and Research Work. 


Studentships to the value of over {800 are awarded annually to 
students of the College. 
Calendar, 1s.; by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free 


For full sietinas apply to THE SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 4. 


Health is an art 


—an art in which the everyday technique of sensible, 
balanced meals of vital unspoiled food, purifying drinks, 
rejuvenating movement and breath, swift water-friction-rub- 
down, &c., supports and enhances sensitivity to the minor 
and major beauties of existence and increases fitness for work, 
easy energy, and fragrance of personality and presence. 


“The Healthy Life” 


(Editor: EDGAR J. SAXON, F.R.S.A.) 
exists to teach this art. It is read with delight and keen interest 
by ever-widening circles of intelligent men and women. It 
possesses a literary and artistic quality all its own. 


Readers of The Journal of Education are invited to 

Free write for a free presentation co p to the publishers, 
THE HEALTH CENTRE, Wigmore Street, 

London, W. 1 
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AN ORIGINAL, MODERN, AND 
COMPREHENSIVE TEXTBOOK 
OF GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGHER 
CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS 


SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


By L. BRETTLE, M.A. (Oxon.), B.Litt., F.R.G.S., 
Diplomé in Geography with Distinction (Oxon.). 


HIS textbook presents an original study of the social 

and economic aspects of Geography, and contains 
much hitherto unpublished material and concise informa- 
tion drawn from authoritative British and foreign sources. 
It comprises a synopsis in Maps, Pictures, Statistics, 
Diagrams, and Letterpress, and includes many unique 
aerial photographs. Used in conjunction with a reliable 
atlas, the book is admirable for study by candidates pre- 
paring for papers of the standard of Higher Certificate 
examinations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 460 pp., with 182 illustra- 

tions, &c. 10s. 6d. net. 


. Itis safe to hy hesy that any student or teacher making use of 
“this volume will find it of quite exceptional interest and value.” — 


Full details post free. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


Education Outlook. 


ROSE SHAW’S 
ACTING 
CLOTHES 


In correct design, 
rich colouring, 
clean and fresh 


Plays 

Pageants 

Operas 

Mystery Plays 

Bethlehem 
Tableaux 


— O-- 


Send for List 


Hatfield Place 
Bath 
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METHUEN’S NEW anno RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 


THE TEACHING OF READING BY 
METHOD. 


THE SENTENCE 
By EDITH LUKE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


TOAD OF TOAD HALL. A Play from Kenneth Grahame’s 


“ The Wind in the Willows.” By A. A. MILNE. 1s. 6d. (Methuen's 
Modern Classics.) 


THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH : From Sentence to Essay. 


By J. D. STEPHENSON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


TENNYSON: SELECT POEMS. By W.T. Wiliams, M.A., 
and G. H. VALLINS, B.A. Fcap. &vo. Is. 9d In the Press. 
The Lotos Eaters, Oenonc, Ulysses, The Lady of Shalott, Lancelot 
and Elaine, The Passing of Arthur. 


SELECTIONS FROM MACAULAY: Letters, Prose, Speeches, 
and Poetry. By E. V. Downs, M.A., and G. I. DAVIES, M.A. 28. 


THE METRES OF ENGLISH POETRY. By Enip HAMER, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


-TWENTIES : Literature and Ideas in the 
Post-War Decade. By A. C. WARD, author ot “ Twentieth-Century 
Literature.” Crown &vo. 5s. net. 


GERMAN 


GERMAN DIALOGUES. By A. Cross, Ph.D., 
MCcCLEAN, M.A., Ph.D. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


DEUTSCHES LAND UND DEUTSCHES LEBEN. By L. 


WOLFGANG THEILKUHL, M.A. With 2 Diagrams and 2 Maps. Crown 
8vo. 5s. In the Press. 
A reader for the upper forms of secondary schools. 


ADVANCED GERMAN COMPOSITION. By JETHRO BITHELL, 
M.A. 5s. 
Complete Key. By J. BITHELL and W. THEILKUHL. 68. net. 


and R. J. 


HISTORY 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE TO THE 
DEATH OF MARCUS AURELIUS. By the late J. WELLS, M.A., 
ee of Wadham College, Oxford, and R. H. BARROW, M.A. W ith 

Maps. 68. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE SINCE 
1783. By Prof. A. P. Newron and Prof. J. EwInec. With 11 Illus- 
trations and 4 Maps. 5s. 


EUROPE FROM 800 TO 1789. By H. W. C. Davis, C.B.E., 
late Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. Edited by G.N. CLARK, 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


SELECT DOCUMENTS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Vol. I. 
A.D. 800-1492. Edited and Translated by R. G. D. LAFFAN, M.A. 
Vol. II. 1492-1715. By W. F. REppaway, M.A. Vol. III. A.D 
1715-1920. By H. BUTTERFIELD. Crown 8vo. 58. each. 


SULLY, COLBERT, AND TURGOT. A Chapter in French 
History. By E. C. LODGE, M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF EUROPE, 1760-1930. By 


A. BIRNIE, M.A., Lecturer in Economic History in the University of 
Edinburgh. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHT AND LETTERS IN WESTERN EUROPE 
(A.D. 500-900). By M. L. W. LAISTNER, Professor of Ancient History 
in Cornell University. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


METHUEN’S HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
EUROPE. 
Vol. IV. A History of Europe from 1378 to 1494. By W.T. WAUGH, 
M.A., Professor of History in McGill University. In the Press. 
Vol. vV. A History of Europe from 1494 to 1610. By A. J. GRANT, 
M.A., formerly Professor of History in the University of Lecds 
In the Press. 
Vol. VIII. A History of Europe, 1815-1923. By Sir J. A. R. 
MARRIOTT, M.A. With 12 Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


SCRIPTURE 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. With a com- 


mentary by C. E. RoBrnson, B.A., Winchester College. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


GEOGRAPHY 
CLIMATOLOGY. By A. A. Miller, M.Sc., Lecturer in 
Geugraphy in the University of Reading. Demy 8vo. 12e. 6d. net. 


FRANCE: A Physical and Economic Geograpby. By 


HILDA Orsssy, B.Sc., Lecturer in Geography in the University of 
London. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. In the Press. 


THE GATEWAY GEOGRAPHIES. General Editor, CHARLES 
MATHESON, M.A., F.R.S.G.S., Geography Master of Daniel Stewart's 
College, Edinburgh. 

F.RS.GS., 


Europe. By Norman M. Jounson, B.Sc., 
Headmaster, Mclean Public School, Dunfermline, and C. MATHESON. 
With 54 Maps. Small Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Africa. By S. C. Farrar, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., Geography 
Master, George Watson's College for Boys, Edinburgh, and C. 
MATHESON. With 34 Maps. Crown 8vo. 2e. 


Other volumes in preparation 


MATHEMATICS 


JUNIOR MATHEMATICS: ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, 
GEOMETRY. By A.S. PRATT, M.A., MSc., Headmaster, King 
Edward VI School, Nuneaton, and E. B. Kitcur NER, M. A., Chief Master, 
Junior School, W hitgift Sc chool, Croydon. Crown 8vo. $8.6d. With 
Answers, 68. Also in Two Parts, 38. each. With Answers, 38. 6d. each. 


JUNIOR TEST EXAMINATIONS IN MATHEMATICS. By 


A. S. PRATT, M.A. With or without Answers. 1s. 


EXAMPLES IN APPLIED MATHEMATICS. By R. O. STREET, 


M.A., M.Sc. 4s. 
SCIENCE 
AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, M.A. 


(Oxon.), author of * Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry.” With 49 Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo. 38. An illustrated *' first book.” 
A CLASSBOOK OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. First Year. 


By J. Morris, M.A. (Oxon.). With 87 Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 


THE ELECTROCHEMISTRY OF SOLUTIONS. By S. 


GLASSTONE, D.Sc., Lecturer in Physical Chemistry at the University 
of Sheffield. Demy 8vo. 2is. net. 


THEORETICAL PHYSICS. By W. Witson, Ph.D., F.R.S. 


Professor of Physics in the University of London. Vol. I. " Mechanics 
and Heat. Demy 8vo. 2is. net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUBJECTS. 


NEW VOLUMES 


X-Rays. By B. L. Worsnop, B.Sc., Ph.D. 

X-Ray Crystallography. By R. W. JAMES, M.A., B.Sc. 
Applications of Interferometry. By W. E. WILLIAMS, M.Sc. 
The Commutator Motor. Bv F. J. TEAGo, D.Sc., M.I.E.E. 
Photochemistry. By D. W. G. STYLE, Ph.D. 
Thermodynamics. By A. W. PORTER, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Other volumes in preparation 


BIOLOGY 


PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE: An Introduction to the Study 
of Biology. By ROSAMOND F. SHOVE, M.A., F.L.S. With 134 Ilus- 
trations in the Text. Crown Rvo. 5s. 

A school textbook for Matriculation. 


THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY: A Handbook for Teachers 


of Junior Classes. By E. M. POULTON, M.Sc. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. In the Press. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON BIOLOGY. General Editor : 


G. R. DE BErr, M.A., B.Sc. Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Fcap. 
8vo. Illustrated. Each 3s. 6d. net. 


Social Behaviour in Insects. By A. D. Ims, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Microbes and Ultramicrobes. By A. D. GARDNER, M.A., DM. 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


Mendelism and Evolution. By E. B. FORD, M.A., Demonstrator in 
Zoology, University of Oxford. 


DOMESTIC SOIENOE 


THE TEACHING OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. By ELızABETH 
ATKINSON, Manchester Municipal Training College. Crown 8vo, 58-2¢t. 


METHUEN & CO. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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M‘Dougall’s Books 


Introductory Practical English. 


By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. A companion volume to the two 
following books, but for younger classes. For Forms 1, 2, 3. 
104 pages. Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Practical English. Byc. F. ALLAN, M.A, 


Ph.D. A delightful and stimulating book of Exercises on every 
branch of the subject. Cloth Boards, 18. gd. 


Advanced Practical English. sy 


C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. A continuation of the Exercises so 
eminently successful in “‘ Practical English.”” Cloth Boards, 2s. 


Practical Grammar. sy c. F. ALLAN, 


M.A., Ph.D. A book with a freshness of outlook on the subject that 
creates an absorbing interest in the most vital subject of the curri- 
culum. Cloth Boards, 28.6d. In Two Parts. Limp Cloth. Each rs. 6d. 


A Modern School Geometry. sy}.v. 


FULTON, M.A., B.Sc., and A. MACGREGOR, M.A. Follows 

the new sequence; the first two parts cover a three years’ course ; 

Part 3 completes Plane Geometry ; Part 4 is Solid Geometry. 

Part 1—18. gd.3 Part 2—28.; Combined 1-2— 3s. 6d. : 

Part 3—28.; Part 4—2s.; Combined 1-2-3—4s. 6d. ; Combined 
1-2-3-4— 68. 


An Etymological and Biographical 


Dictionary. The ideal Dictionary for students. Biographies 


of Great Writers, Artists, Scientists, &c., make this a valuable 
reference book. All the new words. Aids to Pronunciation, Full 
Cloth Boards, 320 pages. 18. 6d. 


MARCH OF HISTORY 
The Splendid New Series which identifies itself with the most 
Modern Ideas on Historical Teaching—the Human Interest—the 
Lives of the People. 


From the Beginnings to the End of 


the Middle Ages. By E. H. DANCE, M.A., Senior Scholar 


Honours School of History, Manchester Senior History Master, 
Wolverhampton Grammar School. 240 pages. Cloth Boards, 
28. 4d. 


The Middle Ages to the End of 


the 17th Century, By ¥.T.FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and 
C. M. MARTIN, M.A. (Oxon.). 240 pages. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 


The End of the 17th Century to 


the Early 19th Century, 1689-1832. By W.H. 
McHAFFIE, M.A., Hons. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S. 256 pages. Cloth 
Boards, 28. gd. 


The Early 19th Century to the 


Present Day, 1832-1929 (with Retrospect 
1760-1832). By A. BIRNIE, M.A., Lecturer in Economic 
History, Edinburgh University. 262 pages. Cloth Boards, 3s. 


From Earliest Times to Present 


Day. By G. S. MAXTON, M.A., and E. H. DANCE, M.A. 


Senior Scholar Honours School of History, Manchester, Senior 
History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 336 pages. 
Cloth Boards, 38. 3d. 


McDougall’s Educ. Co., Ltd., 


8 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 4. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole Page £8 10 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
One Column [} page] 410 0 One-eighth Page 1 6 0 


Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 


[Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to @ CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed, ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGate Broapway, E.C. 4. 


Education and the May Report 


All who have the interest of education at heart must 
have read with dismay the Report of the Committee on 
national expenditure which, under the Chairmanship of 
Sir George May, began its work in March. The dismay 
will change to indignation when it is realized exactly 
how mild is the treatment which the Committee proposes 
for other branches of the national services that cannot 
be said to be of greater value than the education service. 

We doubt whether many have analysed in detail the 
premises as well as the recommendations of this Report. 
It is common knowledge, however, that the Committee 
recommends a total saving of £96,578,000 out of which 
no less than one-seventh, 7.e. {13,850,000 is to be saved 
on education. Since another {66,000,000 is to be saved 
in unemployment insurance, the saving on education 
seems to be an extremely high percentage of the total. 
At the same time the Committee proposes to save less 
than £1,000,000 in the Defence Estimates ; in fact, the 
proposed savings on the Air Force amount to the 
astonishing figure of £25,000. Comment is needless. 

Five methods of economizing on education are recom- 
mended. These are the slowing down of educational 
developments, a reduction in grants to local authorities, 
a reduction in the number of free places in secondary 
schools, smaller grants to universities and colleges, and, 
finally, a drastic reduction in teachers’ salaries. 

Strong disagreement with most of these proposals is 
expressed by the two signatories of the Minority Report. 
They are opposed to proposals for arresting the expansion 
of educational development: they consider it should 
be approved rather than deprecated. They add, “ We 
cannot agree to recommendations which would tend to 
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restrict the field of educational opportunity of the 
majority of the children of the Nation, in order to meet 
financial necessities arising from causes for which they 
are not responsible.” On the subject of free places in 
secondary schools, they point out that in March, 1929, 
free place pupils numbered only 43°6 per cent of the 
total, a provision which is, in their opinion, inadequate. 

The Majority Report emphasizes the necessity for 
reductions in grants to local authorities. Sir George 
Lunn, however, has already pointed out to the Newcastle 
Education Committee that a reduction in the percentage 
grant on salarics will actually involve local authorities 
in increased rates ; for the whole saving in grants will be 
taken by the Treasury. Thus, if teachers’ salaries are 
reduced, local authorities will not benefit; they will 
still bear the same burden. 

There will be general agreement with the recom- 
mendation in the Report that the smaller local authorities 
should be abolished. Obviously, in the re-organization 
of post-primary education, they cannot function as 
efficiently as the larger authorities. But as for the 
proposal to reduce university grants, we imagine that 
public opinion will resist it, since now, less than ever, 
can we afford to economize on research and advanced 
studies which are a special function of the universities. 

The Committee’s recommendation about teachers’ 
salaries is, to say the least, drastic. A reduction of 
30 per cent is regarded as equitable, but the Committee 
magnanimously proposes, instead, one of 20 per cent. 
The reduction is demanded on three grounds: first, 
that the salaries have not fallen with the cost of living, 
secondly, that they are over 100 per cent higher than they 
were in pre-War days, and thirdly (a very curious reason 
this), that the majority of the profession have acquired 
their qualifications largely at the expense of the public 
at an average cost to the State of £70 a year for either 
two or four years. 

The introduction of the cost of living argument is 
unwarranted, for the local authorities themselves have 
admitted that the Burnham Scales were not fixed on a 
cost of living basis. The scales were based on normal 
prices in the light of a cost of living about fifty points 
above pre-War. Moreover, a comparison with pre-War 
salaries is out of the question. Pre-War salaries were 
disgracefully low and secondary teachers know that 
they were worse in Great Britain than in foreign countries. 
The Committee’s proposals envisage a return to pre-War 
standards which will drive away from the profession its 
best recruits and leave the remainder discontented and 
inadequately paid. 

When we examine the figures of average salaries 
quoted on page 50 of the Report, we find certain grave 
errors made by the Committee. It declares that the 
average salary of secondary men graduates in January, 
1914, was {225 and that in March, 1930, it was £435. 
Surely these figures do not apply to assistant masters. 
The Board’s financial statistics published in 1915 
(pages 169 to 176) show that the average salary of 
assistant masters in maintained secondary schools was 
£172. A headmaster’s average salary was £441. And 
how can the Committee say that the average salary for 
secondary men teachers to-day is £465? Actually, 
this figure is above the maximum net scale salary that 
an assistant master can reach (£456 net, £480 gross). 
The average salary is somewhere about £390 gross or £370 
net. This is only £115 per cent above the scandalously 
low figure of pre-War days. 
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We would direct the attention of our readers to certain 
other parallel recommendations in the Report. The 
Committee has considered Civil Service salaries and 
recommends that no reduction be made in them on the 
ground that there has been a percentage fall since 1921 
of 12°6 per cent. The Committee, however, ignores the 
fact that teachers have already had a percentage fall 
in their salaries from 1921 to I93I amounting to ap- 
proximately 12 per cent inclusive of the 5 per cent 
deduction of salary towards superannuation—the Civil 
Service scheme is non-contributory. 

Further, a secondary assistant master, whose scale 
salary cannot rise to a higher net figure than £456, and 
who is now recommended for a 20 per cent cut, will ask 
why it is that the Committee singles him out—a univer- 
sity man as a rule with four years’ training—when the 
Higher Clerical and Executive Class, whose qualifica- 
tions are not higher, if as high, will still rise to a may: 
mum of £515. The Committee thinks no reduction in 
Civil Service salaries is necessary. Yet it proposes to 
reduce the unfortunate assistant master’s salary toa 
maximum of £380 gross, while his more fortunate Civil 
Service colleague, whose tenure is safer, but whos 


qualifications are surely not superior, may still rise to ; 


£515 without deduction for pension. The Committee 
notes that the salaries of the Executive and Higher 
Clerical Class are 111°7 per cent above the 1914 figures, 
yet because a secondary schoolmaster’s salary has risen 
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by 115 per cent during the same period he is single |- 


out for a drastic reduction. The case of the secondary 
schoolmistress is even worse. 


We note, too, that the rates of pay for Army officers | 


which were last stabilized in 1925, are not to be reduced. 
A newly-joined infantry subaltern gets £304 in pay and 
allowances compared with the £164 of pre-War days. 
His pay will, in fact, remain unaltered at the 1925 rates, 
but the teacher whose salary was revised in 1925, must 
have his revised downwards again by one-fifth. | 

The tenderness of the Committee towards the fighting 
services is extraordinary in the circumstances. The 
Committee laments that the majority of teachers were 
trained at the public expense, involving the State ina 
expenditure of £70 a year for either two or four years. 
Yet elsewhere in the Report we read that the average 
cost per head of officers in training at the Royal Naval 
College, Staff College, and R.A.F. College is as follows: 
£415, £650, and £533. If it be objected that these are 
established officers who are taking further courses of 
instruction (which teachers have to take at thei own 
expense with a year or more’s loss of salary and pension 
rights), we would reply that the cost of training entrants 
to the ranks of officers is still more striking, for the 
Report finds that the average gross cost per cadet pe! 
annum is as follows: Dartmouth £354, Woolwich £572 
Sandhurst £412, Cranwell £529. All that the Com- 
mittee notes is that ‘‘ the cost of training appea® 
to us to be high and we think reductions should 
possible.” 

It is fair to say in conclusion that teachers do not 
object to making sacrifices which would be shared equa" 
by all classes of the community. They do object, 
however, to being singled out regularly and specifically 
when reductions in national expenditure are bemg 
demanded. And whatever case can be made out for 
reductions in the Education Estimates, a sweeps 
reduction of £13,850,000 on education will scarcely 
tolerated by the nation. 


‘ 
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Occasional Notes 


| meets time to time proposals are put forward for 

altering the length of school terms, and pro- 
minence has again been given to the matter through an 
article by Mr. Stephen Foot in the 
Daily Telegraph. Mr. Foot thinks that 
a term of thirteen weeks is too long 
for most boys and for all masters, that it 1s absurd to 
start playing Rugby football before the end of Septem- 
ber, that March is a most unsuitable month for sports, 
and that the end of April is generally too cold for cricket. 
He is of opinion that most schoolmasters would agree, 


A Four-Term 
Year : 


.. and that many parents would also agree, that the summer 


. holidays are too extensive and that thirteen weeks 


. is too long a period to be separated from one’s children. 
. He then suggests that a simple solution would be pro- 


vided if schools adopted four terms of nine weeks each, 


T with two holiday periods of four weeks, one of three 


arf 


weeks, and one of five weeks. For example, the terms 
for the present year might run from January 20 to 
March 24, from April 21 to June 23, from July 28 to 


_. September 29, and from October 20 to December 22. 
_ In endeavouring to meet possible objections, Mr. Foot 
_. says that the dates for the School Certificate Examina- 
. tion and for holding the O.T.C. camps could be altered, 
- that the extra expense of travelling would be more than 
~ compensated for by fewer visits to the schools by 
` parents during term time, and that schools which 


adopted the new time-table would quickly notice a 


_ great improvement in the health of the boys, and this 


would naturally be reflected in the work. 


: THs challenge was at once taken up by the Head- 


master of Harrow, who disagreed entirely with the 
contention that a term of thirteen weeks is too long for 
boys and masters, pointing out that a 
short term would lead to a system of 
intensive culture, and “ drive,” and that 
the holidays might not prove long enough for recovery. 
Even if you cannot start Rugby football in September, 
you can always put in a lot of useful practice. March is 
unsuitable for sports, but so is May very frequently, 
and no scheme of reorganization will defeat the vagaries 
of the English summer. Most of the arguments have to 
do with games, and this is to give athletics an absurd 
prominence. Dr. Norwood does not think the summer 
holidays too long, for growth takes place and the brain 
rests and develops. He quotes Canon Lyttelton’s 
remark that he had known boys return to Eton after 
the summer holidays having learned no more than if 
they had been at school—a truth conveyed in a paradox. 
He wonders what doctors and mothers would say about 
keeping boys and girls at school during August and 
September, the days of heat and staleness in the towns. 
The change would, moreover, be expensive, and the 
schools would lose in efficiency, because the beginning 
and end of each term contain inevitably some days 
which are cut to waste by the business of starting and 
stopping the complicated machine called a school. His 
final remark is that the reformers will be surprised, 
when they put their scheme into operation, at the 
number of settled social arrangements which they will 
upset. We may add that Dr. Norwood’s opinion appears 
to be confirmed in the main by the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Assistant Masters, which has recently been 
discussing the question. On the whole it seems to us 


Many 
Objections. 


that little would be gained by the change, and that its 
advocates will have to bring forward much stronger 
arguments if they wish to secure its adoption. 


COME refreshing remarks were made by Miss A. G. 
Philip, Chief Woman Inspector of the Board of 
Education, at a luncheon in connexion with the City 
of London Vacation Course on Educa- 
tion. Society was changing so rapidly, 
she said, that the old landmarks were 
of no use. It was of fundamental importance to achieve 
genuine whole-hearted acceptance of the modern world. 
She still met teachers who abhorred jazz, or who 
expected her to look vaguely shocked if the “ movies ” 
were mentioned. Leaders of education seemed extra- 
ordinarily antagonistic to modern dancing, and were 
only happy with folk dancing. Those who began life 
in the nineteenth century had had to face a change of 
rhythm, not merely in art and music, but in the very 
movement of life itself. People in the educational world 
suspected that young people who were always on the 
move could not possibly indulge in concentrated thought. 
They had to be enormously on their guard against their 
prejudices. Older people were jealous of the greater 
amount of life which the young people could have, and, 
with the obscure desire to prove that their ways were 
better, shook their heads and made dark suggestions 
about what would happen when young people were put 
to the test. We agree that teachers, like other people, 
are not altogether free from prejudice, and that they 
should be on their guard against condemning a thing 
because it is new. But it might be equally dangerous to 
accept everything in the modern world in an uncritical 
spirit. 


AMOG the many interesting subjects discussed 

during the course we may perhaps single out 
for special mention that introduced by Mr. Stanley 
Roper, of Chapel Royal, St. James’s. 
In dealing with the musical side of the 
school curriculum he said that educa- 
tion was being made much too easy for the modern 
child. What mattered was not how long he worked, but 
how closely he could be trained to apply his mind. Hard 
thinking implied clear, sustained mental effort, whereas 
the amount of work implied no effort at all. “ There 
are few soft places on the road to education, and many 
of the ideas of to-day ask too much from the teacher and 
too little from the pupil.” Backbone and grit were 
needed. The grown-ups of to-day received less instruc- 
tion, but they remember more. The “ make-it-easy ” 
method, with the absence of discipline, and the shirking 
of mental effort, ended by ‘‘ making-it-hard,” and the 
sooner children learned this hard truth the better. 
Youngsters’ tasks should by all means be made enjoyable, 
but they should be tasks and not games. It took the 
greater part of our schooł days to learn that there is a 
time for work and a time for play, and it was wrong to 
pretend for long that they were one and the same thing. 
These remarks have a general application and embody 
an important truth. No one would desire to return to 
the more unintelligent methods of the past, but the 
maxim that a certain amount of daily work, distasteful 
or not, must be performed without excuses is too often 
forgotten. 


Prejudices of 
Teachers : 


Education too 
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A HOU H the custom of silly season correspondence 

has fallen into merited desuetude, there has been 
a quantity of letters in the Press on the subject of 
holiday tasks during the present vaca- 
tion. One misguided lady inaugurated 
it with an hysterical effusion on the 
harm done by these tasks, asserting that they led to 
nervous prostration, loss of sleep, and appetite, and left 
permanent effects on young children. It can only be 
said in reply to these assertions, that if such results are 
seen in any child, he or she ought to be sent not to a 
school but to a home for nervous cases. To begin with, 
it is rare for holiday work to be given to any child under 
ten years of age. After that age much depends on the 
choice of the task. To give to any pupil under 16 a 
hundred or more lines of ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” to be learnt 
by heart would be unwise. But how many have been 
led to a love of good literature by having to read Scott, 
Jane Austen, Dickens, or Thackeray, during the long 
vacation ? It may be urged that all children are not 
literary. In that case a choice of tasks can be given, 
some literary, others on natural history or handwork, 
or a holiday diary with or without illustrations. Ifa 
prize is given for the best effort, it is surprising what 
excellent results are attained and what a boon these are 
to bored children and to over-worked parents. In later 
years, when the School Certificate looms ahead, it is 
often impossible to find time in school for the reading 
of all the authors that should be read. The long vacation 
is the ideal opportunity for leisurely perusal of texts, 
not necessarily set books but such as will give a wider 
purview of the period. To give an hour a day during a 
month of the holiday to such work is a splendid form of 
self-instruction and discipline. And even if the holiday 
task is neglected we have never heard of such neglect 


being followed by punishment. 
i J! is not satisfactory,” said Sir Percy Nunn, 
4 addressing the British Commonwealth Education 
Conference, “ that so much of the educational thinking 
done for the British Commonwealth 
Fein should be centred so largely in Columbia 
"University, at Harvard, and at 
Chicago.” He unfolded a plan for an Institute of 
Education based on the London Day Training College 
and the Education Department of King’s College, London. 
Its organization, he suggested, should follow the model 
of a “staff college” with a permanent nucleus of 
teachers, recruited from the Dominions of India and the 
Colonies and other British universities. Financial help 
was forthcoming from the London County Council, but 
nothing was said of co-operation on the part of the 
Board of Education. We hope that the Institute, when 
established, will offer encouragement and practical help 
to many teachers and members of the general public 
who wish to study the bewildering problems of education. 


Holiday Tasks. 


i proposed “‘ cut ” of a quarter of a million in the 


Treasury grant to universities, representing as it — 


does a substantial proportion of the grant, must be a 
serious matter for those institutions, 

e a, and we shall await with interest the 

“ reaction ” of the universities to the 
proposal. Regret, if not resentment, will be felt if 
the reduced grant involves any general revision of 
university salaries. Would it not be possible for the 
universities to set an example to the country by devising 


` 


— 
— 


some plan by which a reduction of salaries, if unavoidable, | 


could be made by some equitable method, e.g. by 
conjoining basic salaries with allowances for marriage 
and for children ? Universities stand to lose seriously 
from the indirect results of financial stringency in the 
reduction of benefactions and receipts from fees. That 
Mr. Snowden’s increase of £250,000 in the university 
grant should be withdrawn almost as soon as offered 
seems peculiarly hard. 


PARENT, clergy, teachers, doctors—on which class 

should the main responsibility rest for sex- 
instruction ? The British Medical Association recognized 
the importance of the question by a 
frank discussion at its annual meeting 
at Eastbourne. Major Stephen Foot, 
of Eastbourne College, expressed the view that in nine 
cases out of ten where a boy went seriously wrong it was 
due to his not having received proper instruction. The 
Bishop of Chichester placed the chief responsibility for 
sex-instruction on the school. ‘‘ If the school is not 
going to try to devise means of doing it with the help of 
medical officers and parents, he did not see who was 
going to do it.” Canon Wentworth Pym suggested if 
the instruction was given in the wrong way it would do 
harm, rather than good. Hence the need for teaching 
the teacher, for educating the educator. 


Sex 
Instruction. 


B PIN, like human beings, get wom out. 
There is a danger, as Mr. Percy Harris pointed out, 
in the debate on the Estimates, that the need for 
Sshoii re-conditioning or replacing old school 
Buildings. buildings may be overlooked, preference 
being given to new buildings in new 
areas. Sentiment sometimes attaches to old buildings 
in our public schools, but no one would raise a hand on 
account of historic interest to prevent the demolition to 
post-1870 elementary schools. Mr. Perkins has estimated 
that {200,000 should be spent on the remodelling oí 
Warwickshire elementary schools. Has the alternative 
of building new schools been fully considered? From 
an economic point of view the building of a new school 
would often be a better proposition than re-modelling 
an old school. If denominational considerations stand 
in the way, the sooner the necessary legislation is adopted 
the better. It is possible that the physical condition of 
our non-provided schools may force a decision on the 
question of denominational teaching. 
i is appropriate that for his presidential address to 
the Education Section of the British Association 
to be delivered on September 24 at the Centenary 
British Meeting, Sir Charles Grant Robertson 
Association,  SiOuld give an educational retrospect, 
° 1831-1931, and a forecast, and that the 
subjects for discussion should include ‘ London as 4 
Pioneer in University Education ” and ‘‘ The Establish- 
ment of a Central Institute for Imperial Education. 
A distinguished list of speakers on these subjects ! 
announced. Many colleges and schools of varied typ 
will be thrown open for inspection by members of the 
Association, some forty visits having been arranged fot 
members of the Education Section. Every membe 
attending the meeting will be given a copy of “ London 
and the Advancement of Science,” an historical survey 
of the advancement of science in London through the 
principal scientific, educational, and State institutions, 
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by various authors, and of “‘ The British Association : 
A Retrospect, 1831-1931,” by the Secretary, Mr. O. J. R. 
Howarth. 


Te Publisher and Bookseller has had the happy idea 
of a variation of the once-famous lists of the best 
hundred books—a competition for the best list of a 
‘ce Rundt hundred books “ published more than 
Books.” one hundred years and still familiar 

l to the average reader.” The winning 
- list is presumably the one that approximates most 
closely to the general choice of the competitors. It is 
- interesting and satisfactory to observe that it is the 
~ solid qualities which prolong the life of a book. Froth 
- and bubbles, superficial brilliancy, may often command 


- immediate success, but they cannot achieve long life. 


- The solid qualities do not, of course, imply dullness ; 
= humour is among the most vital. A large proportion 


-= of the hundred books belong to the Romantic Revival, 


“~ 4e. they are less than 135 years old. The list is worth 
~ the study of school librarians, who may, however, be 
:— counselled to choose editions of a more luxurious type 
“and stronger binding, whenever funds permit, in 
~- preference to the cheap editions tabled in the list for 
the benefit of the impecunious private reader. 


ThE Board of Education has recently issued a Report 
of H.M. Inspectors on the provision of instruction 
in applied chemistry in technical schools and colleges 
Asai in England and Wales (Educational 
Chemistry : Pamphlets, No. 85, Industry Series, 
i No. Io, price 1s.). It is gratifying to 
- leam that no fewer than 5,500 students availed them- 
. selves of full time, part time, or evening courses in 
the year ended July, 1930, and that the character and 
- standard of the work have both been very satisfactory. 
= Improvements in the training in pure chemistry given 
in the technical schools and colleges, especially since 
- the National Certificate scheme was introduced, have 
._ had a most beneficial influence upon the general level 
in applied chemistry. Owing to the commendable 
enterprise of the schools and colleges themselves, and 
to the ready co-operation of local educational authorities 
and employers, an increased amount of advanced and 
post-graduate work is now being carried out in the 
larger institutions. 


— 


THE development is, however, not uniform, and the 
greater needs at the moment are the provision of 
varied courses for men performing different functions ; 
the co-ordination of schools and col- 

Divana nii: leges and the transfer of capable 
evening students to part-time day 

classes and the organized provision, over wider areas, 
of instruction of an advanced and specialized character. 
The report notices with approbation the tendency to 
defer the teaching of applied chemistry until an adequate 
knowledge of pure chemistry and ancillary subjects has 
been obtained, though there are still schools in some 
parts of the country in which attempts are made to teach 
applied chemistry on a less satisfactory foundation. 
There is, of course, always an optimistic affection for the 
short cut, but in this matter, as in others, the longest 
way round is likely to prove the shortest way home, 
and “ applied ’ chemistry will not make much progress 
unless it is based upon a sound knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and phenomena of “‘ pure ” chemistry. Altogether, 
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this report is a welcome sign that, bad as the times are, 
the youth of the nation is enthusiastically accepting the 
opportunities offered it, and making strenuous efforts to 
fit itself adequately for the industrial struggle. 


R. LLEWELLYN WILLIAMS gave some useful 
reminders to parents and doctors at the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Conference at Cardiff. He said that, 
. in the past, parents never thought of 
TRO CAHN MIRO: having a doctor for wayward, timid, 
or passionate children, or seeking his advice for un- 
truthful, dishonest, or immoral children, but now doctors 
were being called in. Morality was to some extent a ` 
question of health, temperament, and environment, and 
even vice might depend on disease. Preventive measures 
ought to be taken in good time, so that a child’s control 
could be strengthened before he developed bad habits. 
Unemotional children were easily brought up. They were 
excellent citizens, but were not distinguished for any- 
thing in particular, except unimpeachable orthodoxy and 
respectability. On the other hand, the emotional ones 
were difficult to understand, full of idiosyncrasies and 
unreliable, but they were very intelligent, and from them 
came our poets, painters, and musicians. This appeal 
for closer working with the medical profession will not 


find teachers unresponsive, especially those who in the 


course of their work have to deal with the difficult 
problems of adolescence. To recognize the peculiarities 
of individuals is part of the teacher’s job, and the family 
doctor, as well as the school doctor, ought to take a due 
share in the solution of difficulties. 


‘T° accept things as they are is a sure sign of a low 
standard of civilization. In England and Wales 
about 140,000 persons receive relief or treatment in 
mental hospitals at a cost of {10,000,000 
Bea per annum. But, says a writer in the 
i Week-End Review, only about £15,000 
per annum is spent on fundamental scientific research 
on mental diseases. Money is freely given for cancer 
research, but “ mental disease is considered a stigma 
and it is shunned.” The outlook, however, is not hope- 
less. Sir-Frederick Hopkins considers that a proportion 
of mental cases may arise from failure in metabolism, 
in the functioning of tissue and glands, due in turn 
possibly to faults in nutrition. Dr. J. H. Quartel, of 
Cardiff, has discovered a simple blood-test for measuring 
emotional tension. Further the malaria treatment of 
general paralysis is now accepted and its economic value 
has been established. Some day the call will come to 
teachers to co-operate in this great work of investigating 
mental disease. 


iia eighteenth report of the General Board of 
Cambridge University, on the progress and con- 
dition of certain university departments and institutions, 
is a notable record of scientific research 
work, pure and applied. In certain 
departments, such as anatomy, botany, 
physics, physiology, and zoology, undergraduate and 
graduate work is carried on under the same roof. 
Lists of scientific papers emanating from the depart- 
ments are printed, those for bio-chemistry, chemistry, 
and physics (Cavendish Laboratory) being especially 
long and noteworthy. The zoology department regrets 
the prohibitive price of German scientific publications, 


Research at 
Cambridge. 
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but “ unfortunately quality and price in that country 
go hand in hand, so that they must be bought.” The 
genetics department is able to make a preliminary 
announcement of a new breed of poultry in which the 
sexes can be distinguished at hatching, a discovery of 
great economic value. Several other departments record 
work of a practical character. 


AX appeal signed by Sir Gregory Foster, Chairman 

of the Council, has been made ror building a new 
College Hall for women students on a site adjoining the 
University site in Bloomsbury. The 
new hall will accommodate IIo stu- 
dents in study rooms, surely not an 
excessive number. For the University as a whole, 
Sir Gregory reports, residential accommodation is pro- 
vided for 1,785 students (894 men, 891 women). With 
men students, finance is the chief consideration, and 
many no doubt live happily enough in lodgings, as at 
Oxford and Cambridge. But the position is different 
with women students, and we hope that the Council of 
College Hall will find no difficulty in raising the modest 
£10,000 required to complete their fund. 


College Hall. 


LL who are interested in education must view the 
Economy Report with grave misgivings. Once 
again the educational needs of the nation are to be 
sacrificed. This is the third occasion 


ra ei in the last decade on which education 
Report : Y has been offered up on the altar of 


economy. The Geddes Report de- 

prived us of an excellent opportunity of keeping abreast 
of our most serious competitors. The failure of the 
Government to carry its proposals for raising the 
leaving age made the position distinctly worse, and now 
the May Report, even if its recommendations are not to 
be fully adopted, brings all earnest educationists to the 
verge of despair. It may be argued that the children 
need not suffer. It is the teachers who are called on 
to submit to a diminution in their rate of emolument, 
a perfectly reasonable procedure, it is urged, considering 
the drop in the cost of living. It need not affect the 
children at all. But it is difficult to see how more than 
£13,000,000 can be deducted from the provision made 
for education without prejudicing the children’s rights, 
quite apart from the very doubtful justice of the whole 
affair. å 
AS regards the effects of the recommendation on the 
profession, Scottish teachers feel they have ample 
grounds for complaint. To begin with, in an issue that 
affects them so gravely, no opportunity 

Misconceptions : was allowed them to offer evidence, 
and yet a decision seriously affecting 

their welfare has been reached. If this decision were a 
just one there would be no ground for objection, but the 
Report shows a misconception as to the financial basis 
of Scottish education and a no less serious misconception 
as to the principles embodied in the national minimum 
salary scale. It assumes that salaries were fixed in 
relation to the cost of living, and that since the cost of 
living has fallen, a reduction in the rate of salary is amply 
justified. Such an argument, as regards Scottish teachers 
at any rate, is entirely fallacious. It should have been 
well known to the Commission that teachers’ salaries in 
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Scotland are based on a minimum scale that took no 
cognizance of the cost of living at the time the scale was 
drawn up. Indeed, the teachers’ representatives were 
urged not to press for salaries in keeping with the cost 
of living, then relatively high, so that no argument might 
remain for cutting the scale as the cost of living fell. 
It was urged in the interests of both sides that a modest 
scale, if stable, would be much better than one liable to 
disturbing alterations from time to time. 


pn if the argument from the decrease in the cost 
of living were a valid one in itself, it would in this 
case be vitiated by the well-known fact that the pre-War 
salaries of Scottish teachers were a 
Placita. national scandal, which ultimately led 
to the intervention of the Government 
in order to secure the minimum scale. The principle of 
an all-round reduction in salaries and wages, affecting 
all classes of the community alike, would leave the 
teachers without any just ground of complaint, but 
that is not what the Report recommends, and if the 
teachers are to be marked once more for sacrifice, it 
is but natural that they should feel a certain amount of 
resentment at the treatment meted out to them. 


CHOES of the famous Welsh Revolt which followed 
the passing of the Education Act of 1902 and which 
established at least one great political career, are heard 
in a dispute now proceeding between 
in ecu the Board of Education and the 
County Council of Denbighshire. The 
Roman Catholics having acquired a site at Colwyn Bav, 
propose to spend £3,000 on the erection of a new school. 
An application was made to the Board of Education 
for recognition, so that the cost of maintenance might 
fall on the Local Education Authority. The usual 
inquiry was held by the Board as to the necessity from 
the point of view of the existing provision of school 
places, economy of the rates, and the wishes of parents. 
The Board decided to grant recognition, and the 
usual procedure was put into operation. The Authority 
protested; the Board approved the plans, and advised 
that the work might be proceeded with. When the plans 
reached the Authority, it was decided not to open the 
package in which they were sent. With remarkable 
unanimity, the Education Committee has decided to 
have nothing to do with the proposal, and to let the 
Board take any action it may think fit. The Authority 
even refuses to pay its share of the cost of the inquiry, 
despite the advice of the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board, who, in a public meeting held some months ago, 
said, “ I advise my Nonconformist friends in Denbigh- 
shire to tone down their religious animosities.”” The 
next move is with the Board of Education and is awaited 
with great interest, especially in view of the fact that 
negotiations with the competent authorities are said to 
be still proceeding on the position of non-provided 
schools in England and Wales and building grants. 
Will the Board proceed by mandamus or by a fine on 
the Authority ? Itis certain that there exists throughout 
Wales a very strong feeling against putting the main- 
tenance of her denominational schools on to the rates, 
and that the solution of this vexed question would 
proceed on very different lines in Wales if it was granted 
a National Council of Education with anything like 
real executive powers. 


pee 
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Reviews 


UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
Universities in Great Britain: Their Position and Their 
Problems. By Prof. E. BARKER. (3s. 6d. net. Student 
Christian Movement Press.) 

This book was written as a chapter in a general volume 
on universities, dealing with the idea of a university in 
various countries and from various points of view, planned 
by the International Student Service. It gives a bird’s-eye 
view of British universities, their present government, prob- 


- lems, finance, and statistics. Notwithstanding its summary 


and present-day character, the book might have attempted 


: abrief account of the origin of universities, their organization 


. and practice, as an 
~ Would not “‘ corporation ” be nearer the truth ? 
' the description of the Oxford, Cambridge, and London 
< Universities as ‘‘ federal ” in character is surely not a true 


-v Is a federation of colleges.” 
- exist after all its component parts are dissolved ? 


as guilds, their international character. Even to-day, 
Prof. Barker’s definition of a university, in British theory 
“institution ’’ is open to criticism. 
Further, 


reflection of their history and constitution. ‘‘ Nominally,” 
says Prof. Barker, ‘‘ London, like Oxford and Cambridge, 
Can a federation continue to 
Again, 
in the government of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, the 
“colleges ” are practically not ‘‘ represented,’’ except 
through their Heads. Though the book is mainly descrip- 
tive, a few opinions are expressed. Thus it is suggested 


i that a unitary university should not ideally exceed the 
©“ number of 2,000 students. 


If a university is to cover the 
whole field of knowledge—not much is said about specializa- 
tion among universities—this would appear to be a low 
estimate for economical organization. Prof. Barker 


7 displays a peculiar phobia in relation to the growth of 


-- university education. 
.. England the relation of one university student to 1,150 of 
_ population 


He suggests, for instance, that for 
“is perhaps as much as we can safely attempt 


at the present time ”; and that “an intellectual prole- 


`: tariat is the seed-bed of revolutionary movements, political 


andeconomic.”’ Whereis that “‘ intellectual proletariat ” to be 
found—surely not in Russia or Spain? Of the defects of 
British universities, Prof. Barker places first “ the imperfect 
organization of advanced study, more particularly in the 
various branches of the arts,’’ in this matter agreeing with 
Dr. Flexner. The ratio advanced to undergraduate 
students is one to twenty-one. So long as this ratio con- 
tinues, Great Britain must not be expected to contribute 
adequately to the progress of civilization, though, if the 
universities fail in their supreme task of advancing know- 
ledge, some other agency may undertake the work. 


THE UNIVERSE AND MODERN PHYSICS 


The Universe in the Light of Modern Physics. By Prof. M. 
PLANCK. Translated by W. H. JOHNSTON. (4s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Anything written by the originator of the quantum 
theory must be studied by the professed physicist, and 
when such an authority as Prof. Max Planck is at pains to 
give his views on the nature of the physical world the lay- 
man, as well as the scientist, is called upon to give close 
attention. Some parts of this book, it is true, can be 
appreciated only by the expert, but these have been marked 
by the translator; the general reader who is interested 
mainly in the philosophical aspect of the discussion can 
follow the argument not perhaps with ease, but with complete 
confidence in his guide. 

The first section repays careful study. Briefly, the posi- 
tion adopted by Planck is as follows. There are three 
“ worlds ” which must be distinguished from one another. 
The first is the world of man’s sense impressions; the 
second is the (assumed) real world which lies beyond our 
senses—a world which has existence independent of man, 


but which reason compels us to postulate; the third may 
be called the world of physics which occupies an inter- 
mediate position between the world of the senses and the 
real world. This world is “a deliberate hypothesis put 
forward by a finite human mind; and as such it is subject 
to change and to a kind of evolution.” As the view of 
the physical world is perfected, the latter simultaneously 
recedes from the world of sense ; and this process is tanta- 
mount to an approach to the world of reality. That world- 
view is the best which is the most fruitful, but the goal of 
the physicist is the apprehension of true reality. 

Of great interest is Planck’s description of the method of 
finding a good working hypothesis. An intellectual leap 
must be executed by a lively and independent imagination 
guided by an exact knowledge of the given facts. But a 
further step is needed: ‘‘ We have to reach the actual 
essence of the hypothesis and, by suitably formulating it, 
we have to throw light upon its genuine content by 
eliminating everything that is inessential.” 

The importance of Planck’s views in connexion with the 
teaching of physics is brought out on page 69. “ In my 
opinion, the teaching of mechanics will still have to begin 
with Newtonian force, just as optics begins with the 
sensation of colour, and thermodynamics with the sensation 
of warmth, despite the fact that a more precise basis is 
substituted later on.” We think that experienced teachers 
will cordially agree with this opinion. This stimulating 
book ought to be read and studied by every teacher of 
physics as well as by every worker in physical science. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Methods of Choosing a Career: a Description of an Ex- 
periment in Vocational Gutdance, conducted on twelve 
hundred London Elementary School Children. By F. M. 
EARLE and other members of the Staff of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology. (12s. 6d. net. 
Harrap.) 

No one would doubt the immense importance attaching 
to the right choice of a career. No one would deny 
the wastage inherent in the haphazard choice which 
thousands of pupils are left to make under present con- 
ditions. Can reliable assistance, scientifically based, be 
formulated and given? Is it possible to evolve tests of 
aptitude rather than the mere tests of altainment with which 
our examination system supplies us ? 

Answers to these questions are given in a recently 
published description of a comprehensive experiment in 
vocational guidance conducted on twelve hundred London 
elementary school children. Briefly, it may be said that the 
answers are in the afirmative. They are not made, how- 
ever, in any form of dogmatic assertion: they involve 
careful examination of alternatives, and candid admission 
of weaknesses and points where the experiment was not 
(and, in present circumstances, could not hope to be) 
successful. For example: ‘‘ Unfortunately for the practice 
of vocational guidance, the scientific study of temper- 
amental qualities is insufficiently developed to provide 
much reliable knowledge ” (p. 98); “ neither the psycho- 
logical studies of young people, nor the psychological 
studies of occupations were, as yet, very elaborate or very 
precise ” (p. 141): “ It was, perhaps, optimistic to have 
expected that children would act against the force of 
economic circumstances or against their own inclinations ” 
(p. 192.) In spite of such statements, however, the many 
carefully prepared tables of analysed results demonstrate 
not only the success of the experiment, but also the hope 
for future procedure which has been established. 

The main purpose of the experiment was (1) to in- 
vestigate the value of psychological methods of evaluating 
abilities as applied to the problem of choosing a career ; 
(2) to investigate the general and special abilities (including 
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traits of character) required in different occupations; (3) 
to observe how children vary in their general and special 
abilities and, by studying each child’s progress in the 
occupation chosen, to determine the extent to which the 
variations are vocationally significant; (4) to consider 
generally how the procedure for giving advice upon choice 
of employment may be improved. 

We quote these purposes fully because they show that 
the experiment did not stop short at the vague “ intelligence 
tests ” with which psychology is often travestied. The 
vast influence of home as well as physical conditions was 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ECONOMICS 


An Outline of the Economic History of England. By D. W. 
RoBerts. (48s. Longmans.) 

This is the best textbook of its kind that we have come across 
—well written, exhaustive, and admirably balanced. In arrange- 
ment it is a judicious combination of the topical and the chrono- 
logical, and each of the three parts (to 1485, 1485-1660, and 
since 1660) is preceded by a general sketch of the period. More 
attention than usual is given to the growth of foreign trade and 
colonization, and the author has compressed a vast amount of 
material into his 300 pages. The book deserves a warm welcome 
from teachers who know the difficulty that beginners find in 
this subject. 


Lassalle : the Power of Illusion and the Illusion of Power. By 
A. SCHIROKAUER. Translated by E. and C. Paur. (15s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

A competent and well-translated biographical study of a 
singularly unattractive figure who nevertheless, in some un- 
accountable way, evoked the admiration of his contemporaries. 
I_assalle appears here as an utterly unprincipled and undis- 
ciplined adventurer, grossly immoral, and carrying his monstrous 
self-esteem to the verge of mania. There is nothing to offset these 
shortcomings except his eloquence and his intellectual versatility, 
and one looks in vain for any real moral strength. His bio- 
grapher is no hero-worshipper, but writes in a tone of sardonic 
humour, so that the book reads more like a novel than a history. 


Bolshevism at a Deadlock. By X. Kautsky. Translated by 
B. PRITCHARD. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

“The degeneration of Bolshevism into Bonapartism ” and 
“the steady decline of Russia in all spheres under the Soviet 
regime ” are the keynote of this trenchant but reasoned indictment 
of Bolshevism. The “ faithful Marxian,” Kautsky, does not 
unduly obtrude his own social democratic viewpoint, and his 
criticism, which is followed by an interesting discussion of 
Russia’s probable future, can be studied with advantage by 
socialist and conservative alike. 


An Outline of British Economic History. By H. R. EXELBRY. 
(3s. Pitman.) 

This is in some respects a useful little book for students 
beginning the study of economic history, for it is clear and well- 
written, the illustrations and diagrams are good, and the arrange- 
ment of the material in headed paragraphs is to be commended. 
But the author has devoted no less than eighty pages to the period 
since the Industrial Revolution and seventy-five to the Revolu- 
tion period itself, while disposing of the Middle Ages in thirty 
pages and giving only a dozen to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries combined. Unless, therefore, the student is already in 
possession of an excellent historical sense he is likely to get a 
somewhat distorted conception of economic progress. This is 
not to suggest that the number of pages in a history should be 
strictly proportioned to the number of years covered, but a 
careful regard for balance is important in books intended for 
beginners. 


The Development of Economic Doctrine : an Introductory Survey. 
By Prof. A. GRay. (5s. Longmans.) 

It would be difficult to speak too highly of this capital book, 
which not only meets a real need as “‘ a useful stepping stone to 
the more comprehensive works of Haney and of Gide and Rist,” 
but, unlike most textbooks, is written by a man of letters—a 
master of the mot juste, with a graceful sense of humour. Starting 
from Greece and Rome, Prof. Gray deals in successive chapters 
with the Middle Ages, Mercantilism, and the Physiocrats. 


recognized just as much as mental conditions, interests, and 
temperament. (Incidentally the vivid descriptions of visits 
to homes leave nothing. but admiration for the patience, 
care, and tact of the investigators.) Nor would there be 
much point in advising as to careers unless a study of 
actual occupations were made, and a careful follow-up of 
after-careers thoroughly analysed. So faithfully were such 
necessary conditions of the experiment carried out, that 
we have no hesitation in recommending the book as an 
essential contribution to the wide re-orientation of in- 
dustry no less than education which is now proceeding. 


Chapter V is devoted to Adam Smith, and the remaining seven 
chapters treat of his successors down to the Austrian School, 
Marx alone having a chapter to himself. We have no space to 
quote any of the felicitous and humorous sayings that enliven 
these pages, but if all economists wrote like Prof. Gray the science 
would seen cease to be “ dismal.” 


(1) The Economic Consequences of Power Production. By 
F. HENDERSON. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
(2) The Key to Prosperity. By N. M. P. Rettry. (48. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) Ss ee 
Both these books deal with the present economic situation, 
and particularly with the baffling paradox presented by the 
combination of over-production with under-consumption. Both 
authors also realize the necessity for increasing the purchasing 
power of the workers in order to absorb alike the surplus pro 
duction and the surplus labour. But here the resemblance 
ends, for Mr. Henderson is concerned mainly with causes and 
Mr. Reilly with remedies. Mr. Henderson offers an excellent 
analysis of the results of power production, and he finds the 
cause of the gulf between production and consumption to he 
in a maldistribution of wealth due to the system of ee 
ownership. His remedy is, therefore, the social control 0 
production. But he merely names this, and offers no explana- 
tion of what form it is to take, so that we are left somewhat 1n 
the air. Moreover, his description of the existing system ° 
distribution in terms of “ feudalism ” and " tribute” is more |. 
tendencious than scientific. Mr. Reilly, on the other hand, has a | 
perfectly definite remedy to propose in order to increase ee 
chasing power—a rise of wages, effected gradually by legislat E 
action, to a point determined by the productive power ° ct 
country. This must be combined with a system of Dead 
duties to balance the difference between our Jabour costs is 
those of our competitors, and the produce of these see è 
to be paid as a subsidy to exporters, to balance the same be 
difference. This interesting proposal has at Jeast the : 
of being tangible and specific, and it may well serve 454 
for discussion. 


The Substance of Economics: for the Student and the 
Reader. By H. A. SILVERMAN. Seventh Ec ition. 
Pitman.) 


a m= 


| 

General | 
(6s. net. 

sor | 


. x an i 
meet changed economic conditions, while the ese to 
statistical sections have for the most part beere Þ1OVE 


date.” 


né 
Individualism, Old and New. By J. Dewey. (65. net. Alle 
Unwin.) and G. F. 
Introduction to Business Economics. By T. Be 4 
CARPENTER. (3s. 6d. net. Routledge. : ition. 
Principles of Company Law. By A.F. TORAN eighth ef l 
(7s. 6d. net. Butterworth: Shaw.) 6s, 64. ne | 
Economic Evolution in England. By F. MILNER - Mad 
Macmillan.) Batt. 
The Law of Negotiable Instruments. By Prof. F. F. 
Longmans.) UGHES. (55 
The Law of Transport by Rail. By Prof. J. D. I. H 
Longmans.) ols. II and 
The Economic History of England. By E. Lipson - 
Ill. The Age of Mercanttlism. (30s. net. 
Black.) 
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TALES OF ACTION, SECOND 


SERIES 
Selected by V. H. Collins and H. A. Treble. 


Pp. 159. 2s. 

Escape from the Moors (Mungo Park); The Capture of Albert 
Lee (Scott) ; Hajji Baba's Encounter with Turcomans 
(Morier); Murtagh the Thimblerigger (Borrow); The ae 
from the Conctergerie (Dickens) ; A F phi witk Pirates (Reade) ; 
Pursued by Bloodhounds (Reade); How They Took the Gold- 
Train (Kingsley); John Ridds Ride (Biackmorg B The 
Head of Erasmus (Weyman); The Escape from the Treasure 
Chamber (Rider d); How the Brigadier Slew the Fox 
(Conan Doyle). 


POEMS OF ACTION, THIRD 


SERIES 


Selected by V. H. Collins and H. A. Treble 
. 160. 28. 

Bannockburn (Scott); The Final Assault of Corinth (Byron) ; 
The Cid’s Rising (Mrs. Keman) : The Battle of the Lake 
Regillus (Macaulay); The Building of e Ship, Hiawatha 
and Mudjeheewss, and The Leap of Roushan Beg ( ellow) ; 
Titus Manlius Torquatus and The Red Thread of Honour 
athe Doyle); The Red King (Kingsley); The Duel 
Matthew Arnold) ; From the Wreck (Gordon) ; The Invincible 
Armada (Lewis Morris); The Passage of the Symplegades and 
Atalania’s Race (William reste h ‘ Well done, ‘‘ Calliope” 1° 
(Rawnsley); The Ballad of Richard Peake (Rodd); The 
Death of Stonewall Jackson (Benet); Off the Ground (de la 
Mare); Spanish Waters (Masefield); The Ballad of Dich 
Turpin (Noyes); Seringapatam (Newbolt). 


THE LITTLE BIBLE 

A Selection for Home and Schools. Pp. 470. With 
an He yaaa for Teachers and Parents, Time Charts, 
and four Maps. 

In maroon, dark blue, green, or black cloth bind- 
ings. 2s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 


By B. K. Rattey, Divinity Mistress at King Edward’s 
High School for Girls, Birmingham. Pp. 192. 
2s. 9d. 
The author has given an extremely clear bird's-eye view of 
the sweep of Hebrew history and the development of the 
Jewish religion from the time of Moses to the culminating 
int in the birth of Christ. The book is suitable for reading 
n middle forms. 
‘ There was need of a book of this kind. It is an able survey 
of the history of the Jewish religion from Moses to Herod 
the Great, and is intended to be used side by side with the 
Bible. It embodies many of the results of modern scholar- 
ship and should prove of distinct service to those who have 
found a literal view of the Scriptures inadequate. The many 
illustrations add interest.— The A.M.A. 


A BOOK OF ANCIENT 


PEOPLES 


By Helen Corke. Pp. 248. 28.94. 
‘ An excellent little book. We consider that as an attempt 
to place in the hands of the young pupil the threads connecting 
the Ancient History of the East with that of the West it is 
eminently successful. The volume is just the thing for 
nior forms to whom an introduction to Ancient History is 
given, its clear print and numerous illustrations being 
additional attractions.'—The A.M.A 


‘ An interesting and excellently -illustrated elemen text- 


book of Ancient History, pa larly useful as sh the 
correlation of Eastern with Western civilization.’—The 
Journal of Education. 


OXFORD bOOKS 


` intended to be used in connexion with 
build 
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OXFORD RAPID-READING 
FRENCH TEXTS 


Based on Word -Frequency , 
Edited, with Questions and Vocabulary, by 
D. Gurney, Senior Modern Language Master at 
City of Leeds School, and G. C. Scott, French Master 
at City of Leeds School, and Tutor at City of Leeds 
Training College. 


An attempt to provide such material for the early stages of 
rea as the pupil himself would , and containing 
no difficulties of vocabulary necessitating constant reference 
to a dictionary. The text has been adapted so as to b 

the basic vocabulary within the limits of the first 1,0 
words most frequently met with in the written language. 


Published 


I. LA MISSION DE SLIM KERRIGAN. By 
Ludovic Boutinon. A story of adventure in Alaska. 
Word-frequency basis, 1,000. 

II. LARMURE DU MAGYAR. By Henri 
Bernay. Two young Frenchmen find mystery and 
treasure in a Hungarian castle. Word-frequency 


basis, 1,100. 

In the Press 
III. UN DRAME SOUS LA REGENCE. By 
V. Bonboure. Word-frequency basis, 1,200. 
IV. LES CHASSEURS DE PAPILLONS. By 
Henri Bernay. “Word-frequency basis, 1,300. 
Each volume, 62 pp., 10d. 


PROBLEMS IN TECHNICAL 


MATHEMATICS 


By A. H. Stuart, Headmaster of Day Technical 
School, L.C.C., Hackney Institute. Pp. 72. 18. 


SCHOOL BOTANY 

By Dr. MacGregor Skene, Reader in Botany in 
ee University. Pp. 243, with many diagrams. 
38. 6d. 


‘t This book is excellently illustrated by Miss Ruth Weston, 
and that is saying much, since illustrations in botany 
are essential, es ly in outdoor work. The work is an 
introduction to botany through the study of the structure 
and functions of the flowering plant. It is not only a con- 
nected account of the plant's structure and activities, but it is 
ctical work. The 
of a flowering plant, the work of the leaves and the 
roots (with notes on soil), of stems, of the protection and food 
of plants, of the flower and the fruit, of the family history of 
lants, are all set out in ting and lucid manner.’—-The 
imes Educational Supplement. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 


By W. O. James, Demonstrator in Botany in the 
University of Oxford. Pp. 260, with many diagrams. 
78. 6d. net. 

This book is written for readers of senior school or junior 
university status, and seeks to give a balanced account of the 
more elementary aspects of plant physiology. Recent re- 
search has not been eschewed, where fundamental! principles 
are involved, but controversial matter has been as far as 
possible avoided. 
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EDUCATION 


(1) The History of Rivington and Blackrod Grammar School. 
By MARGARET M. Kay. (7s. Od. net. Manchester Uni- 
versity Press.) 

(2) Education in Angus: an Historical Survey of Education up 
to the Act of 1872, from Original and Contemporary Sources. 
By Dr. J.C. Jessop. (5s. net. University of London Press.) 

Both these books give evidence of careful research, the first 
in the limited field of two sixteenth century grammar schools 
which were later merged into one, and the second in its attempt 
to trace the development of the various types of educational 
institutions in the county of Forfarshire. Detailed work of 
this kind is valuable as a contribution to our knowledge of the 
history of education in Great Britain. 


Templed Hills: a Tribute. By G. W. GERWIG. 
Percy Publishing Co.) 
An American prose rhapsody on the service of the woman- 
teacher as the true priestess of humanity in modern days. 
Prettilv written, daintily decorated, and beautifully printed. 


A History of Educational Thought. By Prof. P. R. Coe. (ios. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

We can cordially recommend this concise and attractively 
written history of education. The author has contrived to 
convey a wealth of information in short compass, and at the 
same time illuminates it by his fresh and independent judgment. 


Fathers and Sons. By E. B. CAsTLE. (3s. 6d. net. 
of London Press.) 

The headmaster of Leighton Park School has written frankly 
and sensibly of the difficulties of adolescent boys, and his book 
will undoubtedly help both teachers and parents. Its wide out- 
look, its insistence on social service, and the sincerity of its 
Christianity, give it a balanced temper which is not always 
found in books on this subject. Those who want to read further 
will find a well-chosen list of authorities recommended by the 
author. 


The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. By Prof. 
H. C. Morrison. Revised Edition. (18s. net. University 
of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press.) 

This book is more than a treatise on the method of teaching 
the secondary-school subjects; it contains also an analysis of 
the fundamental principles underlying the intellectual training 
given to pupils who are at the stage of mental development when 
they can learn through the use of books, but still need the help 
and stimulus of a teacher. It thus includes the work of the 

American undergraduate college as well as the high school. In 

the second edition a considerable amount of new material has 

been added, and the whole has been brought up to date. The 
result is a painstaking and detailed discussion of the theory and 
practice of this field of education. 


Adolescent Education. By F. E. BOLTON. 
York : Macmillan.) 

Strictly speaking, the subject of this book is education, with 
special reference to the adolescent, or, in other words, with 
special reference to the problems of the secondary school. In 
accordance with this broad interpretation of his title, Prof. 
Bolton gives a preliminary chapter on the pre-adolescent child ; 
whilst such chapters as those on imitation, imagination, intelli- 
gence, mental deviation, and individual differences, provide 
the reader with a general treatment of each of these topics, 
besides discussing it as a special phase of adolescence. Prof. 
Bolton’s book strikes us as betokening a clear and compre- 
hensive grasp of the problems of modern secondary education— 
problems which are now insistent in all the great civilized 
countries. He has also the mind of the true critic of attempted 
solutions. He is not carried about by every wind of doctrine. 
He sees, for example, the limitations as well as the advantages 
of intelligence tests. Some of his chapters, notably the one 
on youth and crime, give an English reader some insight into 
the special difficulties which American education has to cope 
with. In short, we think highly of Prof. Bolton’s new book, 
and although it is primarily meant for American teachers, we 
think it should be helpful to British teachers also. 


Experiments in Educational Self-Government. By Dr. A. I.. G. 
MacKay. (7s. Od. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Honest records of educational experiments are always inter- 
esting ; this one differs from its predecessors in the same field 
in that the experiment of self-government was begun with boys 
aged Ir to 15, and was later carried on with students of the 
University of Adelaide. In the earlier stages the teaching in 


(Pittsburgh - 


University 


(12s. 6d. net. New 


English was mainly on the lines made familiar by Caldwell 
Cook's “ Play Wav,” but Dr. Mackay describes in some detail 
his practice in the other subjects of the curriculum and also 
discusses the moral problems that came up in class. In the 
university experiment the aim was to release the students from 
their traditional dependence on the lecturer, and help them to 
use their own initiative to attain both knowledge and character. 
A stimulating book. 


The Reformation and English Education : a Study of the Influence 
of Religious Uniformity on English Education in the Sixteenth 
Century. By Dr. N. Woop. (15s. net. Routledge.) 

In this volume Dr. Wood gives the results of a detailed 
study of the iniluence of State and Church policy in the sixteenth 
centurv on the religious education of children and adults. Thus, 
in addition to chapters on schools, schoolmasters, universities, 
and the religious teaching of children, where the connexion 
with education is direct, he considers in other chapters the 
effects of attempts to control preachers and preaching, the 
printing, circulation, and import of books, the activities of 
Catholic recusants and Puritans. With multiplied proofs he 
shows how successive sovereigns and Church potentates strove 
to make the religious policy they favoured prevail. His book 
is a valuable contribution to its subject, which will be welcome 
to students of the history of education. 


The Growth of Freedom in Education: A Critical Interpretation 
of some Historical Views. By Prof. W. J. McCALLISTER. 
(30s. net. Constable.) 

Prof. McCallister has chosen a great subject for his theme, 
and his book discusses it with learning, ability, and a certan 
distinction of style. He ranges freely in his search for freedom 
from Plato to Montessori, Gentile, and Nunn, and finds it m 
expected and unexpected places. Whether he is writing of men 
of real importance in the history of education, or of those whose 
adequate memorial would be passing mention in a monograph, 
he shows the same unflagging zest in summary and comment. 
Readers of his leisurely and discursive pages will not go unre 
warded, but they will be fortunate if, persevering to the end 
of its detailed discussions, they gain a clear conception of the 
growth of freedom in education. 


How We Learn: a Book for Young People with Emphasis upor 
the Art of Efficient Reading. By Prof. W. B. PITKIN. (°s 
net. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) le 

Educational Views of Benjamin Franklin. Edited by T. WooDY. 
(10s. net. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) , 

The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education. No. 15 
Edited by FLORENCE E. BAMBERGER. Certain Relationship: 
between Scholarship in High School and in College. By 
Dr. Lena J. Hawks. ($1.15. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press.) . 

The Inglis Lecture, 1931. The Way Out of Educational Confusion: 
By Prof. J. Dewey. (4s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Han 
University Press. London. Oxford University Press.) Fi 

Educational Research Series, No. 3. Primary Education a 
Correspondence: Being an Account of the Methods "a a 
Achievements of the Australian Correspondence Schoo KS 
Instructing Children living in Isolated Areas. BY. Dea 
CUNNINGHAM. (28. 6d. net. Melbourne University +" 
London: Macmillan.) tions, 

Practical and Artistic Activities in the Schools : Thew pea03?8 
Psychological Basis, and Practice. By URSULA M. En» ) 
and EDITH A. WATERFALL. (6s. net. Allen & Uw? 

(Continued on page 650) 
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| the B.B S 
SCHOOL BROADCASTING. —An advance copy T acaden: 


excellent programme of broadcasts to schools for ™* ing, at 
year 1931-32 shows that there are minor changes 1" pa New 
that the range of subject matter has been exten? Baynes 
departures include talks on World History, by Mr. ^; Ccience, bY 
Folk Tales, by Mrs. Williams-Ellis ; The Claims of > jation oÍ 
Mr. Gerald Heard; and instruction in the pronune erime 

standard English by Mr. Lloyd James. An interes t108 pAn by 
will be a series of Unfinished Debates which will Þe pa n the 
studio speakers and continued half way by the Jistens 


in : 
f the 
schools. An illustrated pamphlet for nearly every canes BC. 
courses has been prepared and can be obtained fr 9? io 
Savoy Hill, W.C. 2 (price 1d., or post free 2d.). Tbe a the same 
for the full series of broadcasts will be publish €d a ny bY post 
address, and copies may be obtained free or one P Pee 
from the B.B.C. after September 7. 
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HOW SHALL WE TRAIN 
THE TEACHER OF 


MODERN LANGUAGES ? 
By E. H. A. ROBSON, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. net. Postage 6d. A 
textbook on Modern Language Method 
for use in Training Colleges. 


MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING WITH GRAMO- 


PHONE AND RADIO 

By THOMAS BEACH, B.Com. (Lon- 
don). Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Postage 4d. 


THE PHONETICS OF 


ENGLISH 

By IDA C. WARD, B.Litt. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
Postage 6d. Illustrated. * The best 
elementary book on English Phonetics in 
existence.’ —Prof. D. Jones. 
ENGLISH SOUND DRILLS 
By EDMUND TILLEY. Fcap 4to, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. Postage 4d. The author 
ts professor of phonetics at Robert 
College, Istanbul. 


FRENCH FOR 


EXAMINATIONS 

By G. C. BATEMAN. 2s. 6d. Postage 
4d. Fair copies to teachers only, 1s. net. 
Postage 2d. Intended for the year pre- 
ceding the School Certificate Examination. 
PHONETICS WITHOUT 


SYMBOLS 

French Phonetics for Schools. By 
G. C. BATEMAN. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, 1s. Postage 3d. 


SOUND DRILLS FOR 


FRENCH PHONETICS 

By G. C. BATEMAN and J. E. 
THORNTON. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, sewed, 6d. Postage 2d. 


CLASSROOM FRENCH 
By H. SCHMIDT and J. TISSEDRE. 


Adapted by E. H. ROBSON. Crown 
8vo, sewed, IS. net. Postage 2d. 


THE ROMANTIC MOVE- 
MENTIN GERMAN 


LITERATURE 

By Prof. KARL BREUL, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Postage 
od. Texts selected for use in schools 
and colleges. With copious notes. 


A FIRST GERMAN COURSE 
By C. E. STOCKTON, M.A. Fcap 4to, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. Postage 4d. An elementary 
textbook by the senior Modern 
Language Master at Oundle School. 


Heffer’s Publications 


By H. E. Palmer 


EVERYDAY SENTENCES 
IN SPOKEN ENGLISH 


Revised by F. G. BLANDFORD. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Postage 4d. Gramophone Records 
spoken by F. G. Blandford to illus- 
trate five double-sided records, 30s. 
Postage 1s. 3d. 


A GRAMMAR OF SPOKEN 
ENGLISH 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. Postage 
gd. Sixth impression. 


A FIRST COURSE OF 
ENGLISH PHONETICS 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Postage 4d. 
Third Edition. 


ENGLISH INTONATION 


Fcap. 4to, cloth, 5s. net. Postage 6d. 


Third Edition. 


STUDIES IN THE ENGLISH 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
THINKERS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY 


By R. H. MURRAY, Litt.D. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 2 vols., 12s. 6d. net each. 
Postage gd., foreign rod. each. 


THE HISTORY OF POLI- 
TICAL SCIENCE FROM 


PLATO TO THE PRESENT 
By R. H. MURRAY, Litt.D. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
Postage 1s. ‘‘ A masterly and inspiring 
work.” —The Journal of Education. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 
STUDIES, 1485-1714 
Schools Examination Series 1485-1714. 
By E. RAVEN. Crown 8vo, cloth 


3s. 6d. Postage 6d. For candidates for 
the Certificate and Local Exams. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS AND 
CALENDARS 
BURNHAM ABBEY SERIES 
Many new and beautiful designs. 
CANTABRIGIAN SERIES 
Including ‘‘ Dog ” Series. 
Particulars on request. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
By E. GILSON. Translated by 
E. BULLOUGH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 8s. 6d. net. 
Postage 6d. 


LESSONS ON THE WAY 
3. The Resurrection, the Spirit, and the 
Church. 4. The Two Duties of a Chris- 
tian. 5. The Lord's Prayer and the 
Sacraments. By PERCY DEARMER, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. net each. 
Postage 4d. 


NARRATIVE DIALOGUES 


FROM THE BIBLE 

By ALFRED CLEGG. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
Postage 6d. Dialogue arranged for class 
and Sunday school use. 


“WHATSOEVER THINGS 
ARE LOVELY ... THINK 


ON THESE THINGS” 
Devotional studtes for young people. By 
E. VERA PEMBERTON. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
Postage 6d. “ A mine of inspiration.” — 
Liverpool Review. 


THE GROWTH OF THE 


KINGDOM 

By T. G. PLATTEN. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. net; paper, 3s. 6d. net. 
Postage 4d. Talks on Christian History 
for boys and girls. 


A SCHOOL STATICS 

By G. W. BREWSTER, M.A., and 
C. J. L. WAGSTAFF, M.A. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. Postage 6d. 


PRACTICAL PHYSIO- 


LOGICAL CHEMISTRY 
By S. W. COLE, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
Ninth Edition. 16s. net. Postage 9d. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
BIO-CHEMISTRY 


In relation to Human Physiology, by 
T. R. PARSONS, B.Sc. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
Postage 9d. 


Just out 
THE APTED BOOK OF 


COUNTRY DANCES 
Edited by W. S. PORTER and Mr. and 
Mrs. A. B. HEFFER. Instruction 


Book, 3s. net. Postage 4d. Tunes set 


by W. S. PORTER. 2s. 6d. net. Postage 
4d. Introduction by DOUGLAS 
KENNEDY. 


W., Heffer em Sons j Lid. s Cambridge, England 


And of all Booksellers 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


(1) Cambridge Readings in Literature. Edited by G. SAMPSON. 
In Five Books. New Edition with Notes and Exercises. 
Book I (issued in two parts). Parts I and II. Book II 
(issued in two parts). Parts I and II. (2s. 3d. each. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

(2) Intermediate Exercises in English. By E. E. REYNOLDS. 
(2s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

(3) Ability Exercises in English: for Advanced Classes. By 
A. C. S. ASHMORE and O. WARDMAN. (Manilla, 1s. 6d. ; 
Cloth, 1s. 9d. Russell.) 

For teaching purposes the new notes and exercises (1) add 
enormously to the value of Mr. Sampson’s delightful “ Readings.” 
The questions are really educative, awakening interest and 
stimulating the mind, and any teacher who is using the “ Read- 
ings ’’ would do well to take advantage of the help now liberally 
provided. Mr. Reynolds (2) has compiled a good collection of 
exercises in grammar, vocabulary, précis and paraphrase, and 
prose and verse composition. They are intended for the second 
and third years of the four-year course for the School Certificate. 
To the same stage, or a little earlier, belong Messrs. Ashmore 
and Wardman’s * Ability Exercises ” (3). Their only fault is 
their title: the substantive-adjective has become so common 
that it may be vain to protest against its gratuitous employ- 
ment, but one would like to keep the lesson in literature free 
from it. 


(1) Poetry in France and England. By JEAN STEWART. (3s. 6d. 
The Hogarth Press.) 
(2) Some Religious Elements in English Literature. 
MacauLay. (3s. 6d. The Hogarth Press.) 
Miss Stewart’s lectures (1) trace in an interesting fashion the 
evolution of poetry in France and in England through the last 
four centuries, pointing out parallels and divergencies between 
the two literatures. They are full of knowledge and fertile in 
suggestion. On the other hand, the qualities that have won 
Miss Macaulay her popularity are not such as to fit her for 
dealing with a high and difficult theme (2); her treatment of 
it is quite superficial and wholly inadequate. 


Foundations of English Prose. By A.C. Warp. (5s. net. Bell.) 

A thoughtful study of English prose as exemplified in the 
novel, the short story, essays and letters, biography, books of 
adventure, humour and parody. An admirable guide for any 
one who wishes to set out on the systematic reading of English 
literary prose. 


By Rose 


Marius the Epicurean. By W. Pater. Abridged and Edited 
by E. A. PARKER. (1s. 9d. Macmillan.) 

Made manageable by the omission of the episodic translations 
and other digressions, “ Marius ” is not too difficult for a sixth 
form. A clever boy or girl of seventeen might easily find that 
the first reading of it marked an epoch in life. 


Money Writes! By Upton SINCLAIR. (7s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

A survey of American contemporary life, mixed with auto- 
biographical reminiscences. In effect, the book is an indictment 
of plutocracy, on the ground that it strangles the freedom of the 
artist by its system of rewards and punishments. The author’s 
ability and sincerity are beyond cavil, but is there any reason 
for thinking that a socialist regime would be more favourable 
to freedom of thought and speech ? 


(1) Paths of Peace. By H. Bettis. Book IV. (1s. 4d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

(2) One Touch of Nature : a Literary Nature Study Reader for 
Boys and Girls. Arranged by Dr. F. W. TICKNER. (2s. 6d. 
University of London Press.) 

Markedly different, yet informed by the same spirit, both 
these books would be highly desirable class readers. (1) is 
occupied with the stories of men and women who have done good 
work in the service of their fellows, not as conquerors in war, 
but along paths of peace, like the three Lancashire men, Har- 
greaves, Arkwright, and Crompton, who were foremost in 
bringing about the Industrial Revolution; Matthew Flinders, 
whose genius is commemorated on every ship by the “ Flinders’s 
Bar’’; Ann Sullivan, the inspired teacher of the blind, deaf, 
and dumb American girl, Helen Keller; and many others.- 
(2) contains chapters from the writings of Gilbert White, 
Fabre, Jefferies, W. H. Hudson, W. Warde Fowler, and Edward 
Thomas, chosen less for the scientific information they convey 
than for the beauty of their language. Each chapter is prefaced 
by a portrait and by an account of the life and work of the 
particular author, which, though brief, is exceedingly well done. 


The Teaching of Reading by the Sentence Method. By Eom 
LUKE. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Wide reading and wide practical knowledge are evinced in 
this book, which records detailed experiments in teaching 
beginners to read by the sentence method, carried out during the 
past four years in the Demonstration School attached to the 
Training College, Dundee. The work was based upon the methods 
adopted in a school established in 1907, for experimental pur- 
poses, by Dr. Decroly, Professor of Psychology at the University 
of Brussels. The writer claims that by this system, by which 
children are taught to read complete sentences—to be analysed 
into words at a later stage only, the letters following still later- 
reading for comprehension, not mere “ barking at print,” and 
training in correct eye-movements, are begun from the outset. 
The gradual building-up, from sentences supplied by the pupils 
themselves, who practise reading and writing concurrently, 
of a story-book and a newspaper of their own proves a great heip 
to later composition. It is admitted that the preparation of 
the apparatus used, especially for what is called ‘* Individual 
Work,’’ demands a considerable amount of time, but ever 
teacher who has taken part in the experiment is agreed that 
the increased interest both to teacher and pupil is in itself ample 
repayment. The children would, we feel sure, vote unhesttat- 
ingly, for the freedom and activity of ‘ Individual Work” 
rather than the old alphabet and syllable drill. 


Junior Test Papers in English. By A. J. MERSON. 
University Press.) 

This unpretentious but useful little work, intended for pupils 
of 10 or II, contains examples of most of the exercises in English 
needed at that stage—analysis of simple sentences, the gram- 
matical function of words, vocabulary work and spelling, all 
based upon short passages from well-known authors. 


By Manc à. 


(1s. Oxford 


Senior Exercises in Composition and Grammar. 
Hart. (10d. Longmans.) 

The Black Arrow: a Tale of the Two Roses. 
SON. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. 


By R. L. STEVEN- 
By CHARLES 


Dickens. Abridged and Edited by F. Knox. 

Paper Aeroplanes : a Book of Essays. By H. G. G. HERKLOTS. 
(5s. net. Heffer.) 

Pages from Pickwick. Edited by F. H. PRITCHARD. (2. 
Harrap.) 


The Golden Road in English Literature : From Beowulf to Bernard 
Shaw. By Amy CRUSE. (ros. 6d. net. Harrap.) . 
Damaged Goods (‘ Les Avariés.’ By Brieux). Novelized with 


the Approval of the Author by Upton SINCLAIR. (3s. 6d. 
net. Werner Laurie.) 
Key to an English Class-Book. By T. V. Davigs. (5s. net. 


Bell.) 


Shakespeare's Workmanship. By Sir A. QuiLLEr-Coucu. (58. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 
Perhaps the best of all Q’s literary studies. When it originally 
appeared in 1918, paper and printing were at their worst as 4 
result of war conditions, so that those are lucky who make 
their first acquaintance with the book in the dainty format of 
the Cambridge pocket edition. 


(1) Six Modern Plays and Two Old Plays for little Playes. 
Edited by J. HAMPDEN. (18s. 3d. Nelson.) 

(2) Pattern Poetry. Part IV. Poems of Yesterday and To-day. 
Compiled by R. WILSON. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) s 

“ Knowledge had attempted to imprison the religion, says 

Sir Walter Raleigh of the nineteenth century, ‘‘ and the imagin@- 

tion in revenge turned away from knowledge to dreams a? 

decorations.” Because of the dominance of “dreams and 

decorations,” modern poetry and plays have but a limit 

educational value. But there can be no doubt of their present 

popularity in the schools. These two selections are fresh an 

competently done. 


“ Adventures” : a Pageant Play. By Kitty Barve. (IS od. 
net. Pianoforte Edition, 1s. 6d. net. Year Book Press-) a 
One-Act Plays of To-day. Fifth Series. Selected by jem 
MARRIOTT. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
The Winter's Tale. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) and 
Poems of Action. Third Series. Selected by V. H. CoLLINS 
H. A. TREBLE. (2s. Clarendon Press.) comet 
Notes on ‘' The Testament of Beauty.” By N.C. SmitH. (55: 
Oxford University Press.) 
(Continued on page 654) 
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NORMAL 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
ESTABLISHED 42 YEARS. 


A.C.P. and other Teaching Diplomas 


The ‘‘ NORMAL ” provides expert tuition for A.C.P. and L.C.P. and obtains remarkable results. Regis- 
tered Teachers are excused Part I of the examination. 


The recent changes in the regulations make these Diplomas particularly suitable qualifications for 
Teachers. 


Holders of this Diploma may wear Cap and Gown and add the letters A.C.P. or L.C.P. to their name. 


Expert help is given to students preparing for the University Teaching Diplomas of London and 
Cambridge. (See our Degree and Diploma Guide ; also Testimonials from former pupils.) 


Matriculation 


Matriculation is the key that opens many doors. It admits to Training College for a Degree Course (three 
years) ; it is recognized as a qualifying examination by most of the professions, and it is the first step 
towards the attainment of a degree. Many students, especially women, are deterred from attempting 
it because of its difficulty. Under the carefully planned and individual system of “ NORMAL ” tuition 
these difficulties are cleared away and success is assured. Send for Free Guide and Testimontals. 


Degrees 
The ‘‘ NORMAL ” guarantees your degree for one guinea per month. 
Pass and Honours Courses are held for : 
INTERMEDIATE AND FINAL B.A. INTERMEDIATE AND FINAL B.SC. 


Candidates may enrol for any of these examinations separately, but for those who join for an inclusive 
Course (Matriculation, Intermediate, and Final) the “NORMAL” offers specially favourable terms. For 
particulars see the “ NORMAL ” Degree Guide and Testimonials. 


Oxford and Cambridge Certificates 


Pupils of the “ NORMAL ” pass with Honours at these examinations. Send Jor Free Guide and Testimonials 
from former students. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, S.E.22 
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For all School Supplies 


FURNITURE 


for Class Room, Gymnasium, and Laboratory 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


The Esavian Furniture and Joinery Works at Stevenage cover five 
acres and are equipped with the very latest machinery, also specially 
constructed kiln and drying sheds for seasoning the wood. More than 300 
workers are employed, including experienced craftsmen who have been 
with the E.S.A. for many years; consequently the Furniture is 
thoroughly reliable and is supplied at the keenest competitive prices. 


CLASSROOM FURNITURE IN STOCK | 
Dual and Single Desks, Dual and Single Table Desks, Folding Desks, 
Infants’ Desks and Tables, Folding Tables, Teachers’ Desks, Masters’ 
Desks, Cupboards, Blackboards, Easels. Write for complete list. 


LABORATORIES | 
The E.S.A. has for fifty years specialized in Laboratory Fittings ofall § 
kinds, from the simple, inexpensive benches required in Private Schools } 
to the fitting up of Science Blocks complete for advanced Physical and 
Chemical Laboratories. Among Laboratories recently equipped are: 
Eastbourne College Polytechnic, Battersea 
King’s College, London Westonbirt School 


GYMNASIUMS 

The E.S.A. manufacture all the necessary Apparatus, supply single 
articles, and also completely equip and fit up Gymnasiums in accordance 
with the suggestions contained in the Board of Education’s Memorandum @ 
on the planning and equipment of Gymnasiums, including : 

Wall Bars, Climbing Ropes, Spring Boards, 

Wall Ladders, _ Vaulting Horses, Window Ladders, 

Jumping Stands, Balancing Benches, Swedish Booms, &c. 


THE SHOWROOM 
The Showroom at Esavian House is the largest in the Kingdom, and the 
various exhibits of School Furniture include samples of: 
Classroom Furniture, Science Benches, Domestic Science and Art 
Furniture, Gymnastic Apparatus, Esavian Folding and Sliding 
Partitions, Forms, Chairs, Cloak-Room Fittings, Cupboards. 
All educationists are invited to visit Esavian House and examine the 
Furniture on view without obligation. 


CATALOGUES 


Fully Illustrated Catalogues and Pamphlets are issued and will be sent 
gratis to Principals. Estimates will be gladly furnished. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


Head Office: ESAVIAN HOUSE, 
171/181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. x 
Works: ESAVIAN FURNITURE and JOINERY, STEVENAGE 
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For all School Supplies 


STATIONERY 


Books and Requisites 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


The Educational Supply Association, since commencing business in 
1870, has continued to attract an ever-growing number of friends 
among Principals of Schools. This is due to the high standard quality 
of the materials supplied and an unfailing courtesy and promptitude 
in the execution of orders. Those who are not familiar with the 
productions of the E.S.A. are specially invited to write for samples 
and estimates which will be gladly sent without obligation. 


FINE QUALITY STATIONERY 


High-grade School Stationery for every possible requirement in 
stock. The Exercise Books supplied by the E.S.A. are not only ex- 
ceptional in quality, but they are distinctive in style and bound in 
several ranges of bright, pleasing, strong covers. The prices are very 
moderate. Exercise Books with 40 pages range from ros. 9d. per gross. 


EXCEPTIONAL BOOK SERVICE 


The E.S.A. Book Service is quite exceptional for speed and accuracy- 
The stock of School Books kept at Esavian House occupies an area 
eee | of 37,000 ft. This great stock enables the E.S.A. to execute most 
WHOM E D orders immediately on receipt. Best Discounts. 
HATA A SCHOOL UNIFORM 
“ Esprit de Corps!” There is no doubt that this much-desired spirit 
is both fostered and maintained by means of School Colours. 

Blazers, Ties, Hatbands, Caps, Hats, Drill Tunics, Blouses, 
Stockings, Badges, and Sports Wear are supplied at competitive prices. 


SHOWROOMS AND LIBRARY 


The E.S.A. Showrooms are the largest in the Kingdom, wherein 
are displayed all kinds of School Stationery, Furniture, and School 
Apparaus to suit every scholastic requirement. There is also a unique 
Reference Library of School Books consisting of 11,000 volumes, and 
those wishing to make a selection for any subject are invited to make 
use of this Library. 

THE E.S.A. SCHOOL SERVICE 


The E.S.A. School Service is both prompt and accurate. Very large 
stocks of School Requisites, including Writing, Drawing, Artists’, 
Kindergarten, Handwork materials and apparatus, are available for 
urgent orders. | 
CATALOGUES 
The following are issued and will be sent free to Principals 
STATIONERY . REQUISITES . BOOKS . REWARDS 
HANDWORK . KINDERGARTEN . CHEMICALS, &c. 
eae: a .»» UNIFORM . SPORTS... ... ... 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 


Esavian House, 
171/181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.ı 
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MUSIC 


The Apted Book of Country Dances : Twenty-four Country Dances 
from the last years of the Eighteenth Century, with Tunes and 
Instructions. Edited by W. S. PoRTER, MARJORIE HEFFER, 
and A. HEFFER. (3s. net. Cambridge: Heffer.) 


The Apted Book of Country Dances. The Tunes arranged for 
Pianoforte by W. S. Porter. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge : 
Heffer.) 


This collection takes its name from Mrs. W. J. Apted, of 
Stevenage, who placed at the disposal of the editors the book 
fiom which the dances have been selected. The dates range 
from 1774 to 1784. Full instructions are given, but only the 
melodies of the dances. The book is tastefully produced, with 
an amusing frontispiece, after Rowlandson, and a few lines of 
preface by Mr. Douglas Kennedy, Director of the English Folk 
Dance Society, who commends it with the words, ‘‘A new 
Country Dance to a folk dancer is like a bone to a hungry dog, 
and here is a fine bag of twenty-four tasty bones.’’ Mr. Kennedy’s 
Opinion may be cordially endorsed, with the further comment 
that Mr. W. S. Porter’s pianoforte arrangements, published in a 
separate volume, are skilfully contrived and suitable in style. 


English Music. By Sir W. H. Hanow. (3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


_ The latest addition to Messrs. Longmans’ ‘‘ English Heritage ” 

series is very welcome. Sir Henry Hadow, as usual, combines a 
wide range of scholarship, musical and other, with great literary 
charm; and it would be difficult to imagine a better or more 
readable treatment of the history of English music or music in 
England, within the narrow limits (174 pages) allotted, than the 
author gives us, at any rate until he reaches the present century. 
The treatment of the last thirty years is less satisfactory. 
Vaughan Williams and Holst are adequately dealt with, but the 
mention of the music of other composers (even of the Symphonies 
and Concertos of Elgar) is disappointingly slight. Perhaps 
Sir Henry felt that the events of to-day belong rightly to the 
historian of to-morrow ; whatever the cause, the reader will be 
sorry to miss a first-rate contemporary judgment of present-day 
Music in his own country. The musical illustrations, relegated 
to the end of the book, are a well-chosen collection of excerpts, 
extending from “ Sumer is i-cumen in ” to Vaughan Williams’s 
“ Flos Campi.” We hope that the lack of an index will be remedied 
in future editions. Dr. Vaughan Williams contributes a twelve- 
page preface in which he compares English music to “‘ the tree 
which flowers once in three hundred years,” reminds us that 
great men can spring only from a crowd of smaller ones, and 
points to English folk music as the only foundation of an English 
school of composition. It is a provocative preface, and the 
reader, even if he disagrees with some of its conclusions, will 
enjoy it almost as much as he will enjoy the main body of the 
book. 


The Men Behind the Music. Edited by C. H. WARREN. (2s. 6d. 
net. Routledye.) 


The sixteen essays of which this book consists have all 
appeared in the pages of the Radio Times. The authors are 
mostly well-known literary men, and include Messrs. Filson 
Young, H. N. Brailsford, J. C. Squire, Sacheverell Sitwell, and 
J. W. N. Sullivan. The subject matter is presented in a lively 
and attractive manner, and from that point of view the book 
leaves nothing to be desired. But it is regrettable that some 
sound musical historian was not called in as co-editor, once it 
was decided to raise the status of the articles by issuing them 
in book form ; for some of the statements are contradicted by 
recent research, others are downright blunders. For example, 
Bach's last descendant died, according to Prof. Sanford Terry, 
not in 1840 as Mr. Filson Young states, but in 1871. Mr. 
Brailsford connects the so-called ‘‘ Moonlight ’’ sonata with the 
influence of ‘‘some brief happiness” which Beethoven may 
have had with the Countess Guicciardi: this is an old story 
which we hoped had been finally disposed of by Mr. Harvey 
Grace in his ‘‘ Beethoven.” Mr. C. H. Warren (the editor) 
states that Britton’s concerts, in Handel’s time, were the first 
in London: ‘Grove ” gives priority to Banister’s, some few 
years before Handel was born. The most egregious blunder of 
all, however, is Mr. J. C. Squire’s attribution of ‘‘ Che faro ” to 
Mozart. One might point out also that when a nest of anything 
is stirred up it is more often one of hornets than of mares (page 
52); and that ‘‘ quartete ’’ is not one of the recognized spellings 
of “‘ quartet.” This last would not have been worth mentioning 
if it had not occurred three times on two consecutive pages 
(pages 66 and 67). We direct attention to these errors not in 


any carping spirit, but in order to put prospective readers on 
their guard ; for the book is in itself readable and worth reading. 


The Columbia History of Music Through Ear and Eye. Period Il. 
From the beginning of Opera and Oratorio to the death of 
Bach and Handel. By P. A. SCHOLES. The musical examples 
from Italian, English, and German masters, specially 
recorded under the direction of Mr. A. DOLMETSCH and Mr. 
C. KENNEDY Scott. (Eight Columbia records at 3s. each. 
Text (special price), 1s. Art Album, 3s. Complete, 28s. 
(Oxford University Press in conjunction with Columbia 
Gramophone Co.) . 

The Columbia History of Music is a great enterprise ; and if 
it goes on as it has begun, the student of musical history in outline 
will bless Mr. Percy Scholes and all who have collaborated in 
this splendid work, for many years to come. Those who ac- 

quainted themselves with the first volume, have waited im- 

patiently for its successor, of which it is sufficient praise to sav 

that it maintains the exacting standard already set ; but while 
we should be reluctant to forgo any of the records in the album, 
we are a little sorry to find no examples of Purcell’s Sonatas, or 
of his operatic work, of Corelli’s concertos, Alessandro Scarlattis 


‘arias, Domenico’s sonatas, or the overtures of Lully. However, 


perhaps the next volume will fill some of these gaps, and one 
recognizes willingly the difficulty of limiting the illustrations to 
sixteen ten-inch “ sides.” The shortness of the records, by the 
way, has an advantage additional to their inexpensiveness: 
there is no risk of tiring the audience; performances and recording 
are both of the best: if any record appears to buzz, the player 
is recommended to use a softer needle. Though all are good, 
special words of praise are due to Messrs. Arnold and Rudolph 
Dolmetsch for their clavichord and harpsichord playing, to Mss 
Doris Owens for the purity of her singing, to Mr. Leon Goossens. 
the incomparable oboist, and to the Bach Cantata Club for its 
delicious performance of ‘‘ May no rash intruder.” Mr. Scholes s 
handbook is a first-rate example of his well-known type of work. 
It is elementary and readable enough for the beginner, and con- 
tains abundance of well-arranged information useful to more 
advanced students, together with a well-chosen series of illus- 
trations. But where is the tune of ‘‘ Jesu, joy of man’s desiring 
to be found in the St. Matthew Passion ? 


PIANO MUSIC 


A Second Album of School Marches. Edited and arranged by 
A. F. MILNE. (1s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

Exercises and Airs for Pipes. By MARGARET JAMES. (3s. 64. 
net. Curwen.) 

Nursery Rhymes for Small Hands. 
(2s. 6d. Curwen.) 

The Progressive Primer for the Pianoforte. 
DoNALD. Fifteen Little Solos for Beginners. 
Curwen.) 

Mr. Forbes Milne’s second Album of School Marches is as 
good as the first. Schubert, Weber, Haydn, and Hande! are 
drawn upon, together with folk-songs and the cheery “ Ports- 
mouth ” tune from Playford. The arrangements show the 
hand of the practised musician, and the tunes will be useful 
either for accompaniments to marching or as teaching pieces. 
“The hand-made pipe of bamboo,” says Miss James in her 
Preface, “ will give an accurately tuned scale and a mellow 
quality of tone and . . . will blend with others of its kind to 
make an orchestra.” Miss James’s account of her experiment 
in teaching children to make such pipes will be awaited with 
interest. Meanwhile, she has provided exercises on rhythm, 
melodies with descants, rounds and canons, all playable on these 
instruments with and without the piano, and all excellently 
devised. Miss Grose’s ‘‘ Nursery Rhymes ’’ are intended tor 
children taught according to Mrs. Curwen’s method, in ther 
second term. There are twenty-two of them (the earliest 
the five-finger position), and all have words. The arrangements 
are as artistic as is possible within such narrow limits; but 11 
a good thing to teach children to sing as they play? Is it not 
possible that the practice may lead later to the objectionable 
nervous habit of grunting the tune (or something like it !) when 
no vocal accompaniment is called for? Mr. Donald's book }s 
provided with pleasant illustrations by Miss Mary Kaye. The 
indication of recurrent themes is a useful feature, and we must 
compliment Mr. Donald on the ingenuity of “ Violin and 
Violoncello ” and “‘ The Blue Bells of Scotland.” 


(Continued on page 656) 
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SCIENCE 


Makers of Chemistry. (7s. 6d. net. 


Clarendon Press.) 

The author of this work, Dr. E. J. Holmyard, is well enough 
known on two counts. He is, on the one hand, a leader among 
science masters in sane educational practice, and in this capacity 
has given us many excellent textbooks of his own writing, as 
well as having inspired others to a similar task. On the other 
hand, he is a well-known authority on the history of science in 
general, and on Islamic chemistry in particular. As an exponent 
of the historical view in teaching, he and those who have worked 
with him have undoubtedly been fighting a winning fight. 
The place of history in science is coming into its own. So also 
is the place of the history of science in history and in general 
historical studies. The portents are clear. We have only iust 
witnessed, for the first time in this country, and the second time 
in any country, an international congress on the history of 
science and technology. One of the most important contri- 
butions to it came from a professor of general history at Oxford 
University. Each year, too, shows an increase in the output of 
writings on the subject. These fall into two natural divisions— 
there are books dealing on broad lines with science in general, 
and with the broad reactions between world history and phases 
of scientific thought; and there are books dealing with the 
subject histories of the various branches of science. Dr. Holm- 
yard’s new book, while ostensibly belonging to the latter 
category, yet more fairly occupies a place intermediate between 
the two. Published by the Clarendon Press, as a companion 
volume to Hart’s “ Makers of Science ” and Turner’s ‘‘ Makers 
of Electricity,” the story of chemistry is unfolded ‘ from its 
remote and obscure beginnings up to the establishment of the 
modern science by Dalton, Lavoisier, Avogadro, and their 
contemporaries.” Readers may rest assured that this book is 
not a mere enumeration of names and dates in relation to 
chemical formulae and reactions. The story of chemistry is 
dealt with in the broadest spirit that brings out fully its relations 
to science in general in the most interesting fashion. A special 
word of praise is also due to the Clarendon Press for the general 
excellence of the production and the liberality and aptness of 
the illustrations. 


By E. J. HOLMYARD. 


Theoretical Physics. By Prof. W. Witson. Vol. I. Mechanics 
and Heat: Newton-Carnot. (21s. net. Methuen.) 

This volume, by the Professor of Physics in Bedford College, 
London, retlects the growing tendency to specialization in present- 
day physics. No longer is it possible to embody the principal 
results of physical investigation in a single volume, as in the days 
of Ganotorof Watson. Theoretical physics is now being separated 
from experimental physics, and is discussed by modern writers 
like Arthur Haas or Leigh Page in independent text-books. The 
author proposes to give an account of the theoretical side of 
physics in three volumes—the first dealing with mechanics and 
heat ; the second with electro-magnetism and optics; the third 
with relativity and quantum dynamics. He is well qualified both 
by teaching experience and by his own original investigations 
to undertake this important task, and the first volume which has 
now been published promises to lead to a most successful work. 
This first part is entirely “‘ classical,” but every opportunity of 
preparing the way for modern developments has been utilized. 
For example, the methods of elementary vector and tensor 
calculus are introduced at the very beginning. Some knowledge 
of the calculus and analytical geometry is assumed, but for the 
honours student in physics the treatment, although largely 
mathematical, should present no serious difficulties. We believe 
this text-book will serve a useful purpose and be welcomed by 
students and teachers. 


A Survey of Physics. By Prof. F. A. SAUNDERS. (14s. net. 
Bell.) 

This may be described as an excellent example of a descrip- 
tive textbook of physics. The survey of the subject is remark- 
ably extensive, and yet there is not a single section which a 
young college student will have any difhculty in following ; 
and at all points the attractiveness of the text is increased by 
frequent descriptions of practical applications. The mathe- 
matics required do not extend beyond the elements of algebra, 
trigonometry, and geometry. Reference must be made to the 
clear description of our present knowledge of spectra phenomena ; 
and the extent to which recent advances in physics are included 
is indicated by such matters as the gyro-compass, the Eötvös, 
torsion-balance, the mass-spectograph, the diffusion-pump 
the Compton and Raman effects, X-ray spectra, and television. 


Physical Laboratory Manual. By Prof. F. A. SAUNDERS and Prof. 
F. H. CrRAwrForp. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University. London: Oxford University Press.) 

A number of useful suggestions for the laboratory will be 
found in this manual, which represents the elementary course 
in experimental physics in Harvard College (U.S.A.); for 
example, in experiments with the monochord, there is an 
ingenious method of ensuring that the tension in the stretched 
wire is exactly equal to the weight attached. It is interesting 
that the course commences with a very complete series of 
experiments on mechanics. We notice that there are no expen- 
ments on the linear expansion of solids and on the expansion of 
gases. 


Elementary Technical Electricity. By L. T. AGGER. 
Longmans.) 

This book is intended for first-year electrical students in 
evening technical schools. The treatment of the technical part 
of the subject is quite satisfactory, the diagrams are clear and 
appropriate, and the printing is excellent. The volume has, 
however, the weakness which is observed in nearly all elementary 
books for the junior technical student: fundamental principles 
are either omitted or concentrated into little more than definitions. 
Thus, “ the unit of current-strength is the ampere ’’ (page Sy, 
and “the unit of E.M.F. is the volt” (page 113). Within the 
space of the first full-page the student is told that “‘ the dyne 1s 
yir of the weight of one gram’’; but he is not told why this 
peculiar quantity 981 is adopted instead of, say, the more 
reasonable quantity 1,000. An experiment is described (page 
90) for the purpose of demonstrating, with iron filings, that the 
magnetic lines of force round a straight conductor conveying 


(3s. 6d. 


‘a current are circular; and the current for this purpose is to be 


obtained from a single dry cell, or froma group of dry cells arranged 
in parallel. It is difficult to think that this experiment has been 
carried out, seeing that a current of 15-20 amperes is required 
to demonstrate the effect satisfactorily. 


Opticks, or, A Treatise of the Reflections, Refractions, Inflections, 
and Colours of Light. By Sir Isaac NEwTon. Repmnted 
from the Fourth Edition. (6s. net. Bell.) 

The publishers are to be congratulated in presenting to the 
public this reprint from the Fourth Edition of Newton's 
‘* Opticks,” dated 1730. The first edition was issued in 1704— 
it might have been years earlier but for the destruction of 
Newton’s papers by fire in 1692—-and subsequent editions 
appeared in 1717 and 1721. The 1730 edition, so the advertise 
ment tells us, ‘‘ is carefully printed from the third edition, as 
{t was corrected by the Author’s own Hand, and left before his 
Death with the Bookseller.” A happy foreword is contributed 
by Prof. Einstein, and a thoughtful introduction by Prot. 
E. T. Whittaker. There are no troublesome old-time “/’s"’ in 
this reprint, which constitutes a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of the history of science. 
Elementary Applied Aerodynamics. 

(12s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The author is an education officer in the R.A.F. Education 
Service, and has been able to bring to bear his experience as 
a teacher to the preparation of his book. As an attempt to 
provide an elementary textbook suitable for students having no 
greater mathematical equipment than some elementary algebra 
and trigonometry and the first principles of mechanics, it appears 
to us wholly successful. It should make a valuable addition 
to the school library. 

Imperial College of Science and Technology. Huxley Memorial 
Lecture, 1931. Modern Progress in Vertebrate Palaeontolcgy. 
By Sir A. SMITH WoopwarD. (1s. net. Macmillan.) 

An arresting passage in this survey of recent work on fossilized 
vertebrate animals ends with the sentence: “ There can no 
longer be any doubt that each great group starts its career in 
geological time with certain innate potentialities which we do 
not understand, but which compel all its members, however 
varied . . ., to follow the same course to the end.” The Lecture 
as a whole is a striking vindication of views advanced in 1830 
by Huxley himself. 

Beekeeping in Antiquity. By Dr. H. M. FRASER. 
University of London Press.) 

This excellent and critical compilation deals chronologically 
with the ancient writers on apiculture from Aristotle onwards. 
The Virgil chapter is of value to classical teachers, whether or 
no they happen to be taking Georgic IV. 


(Continued on page 658) 


By T. G. WHITLOCK. 


(4s. 6d. net. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Progressive Pattern-Making and Cutting-Out for Needlework. 
By Mrs. E. GRIFFITH. (48. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

This is a companion volume to “ A Manual of Plain Needle- 
work ” by the same author and deals with the constructive side 
of the subject. The aim has been to supply a textbook in which 
the pattern-making is simple, the lines are good, and the matter 
sufficiently wide in scope to include the various garments 
required by the School Certificate examination. The first part 
of the book gives a series of ‘‘ articles ” which may be made by 
beginners, with all the necessary information and illustrations 
as to dimensions and making-up. It is suggested that many of 
these should be made of felt or woollen material, because this is 
more easily worked by little fingers. But such material would 
be too expensive for class work, and though a teacher might 
occasionally find sufficient for a few articles, she would usually 
have to depend on a cotton fabric. The pattern-making for 
“ garments,” which follows, is very simple and chiefly done by 
paper-folding. It is based on four types of garments: kimono, 
bodice, knickers, and skirt. These are given very clearly, 
and other patterns derived from them by cutting from the block 
or by direct draft. There might sometimes be a difficulty in 
obtaining accurate lines when many folds are necessary. The 
last section deals with laying the pattern on the material and 
the adaptation of ready-made patterns. This is particularly 
good, and the suggestions for class practice in cutting-out are 
very practical. The style throughout is excellent. The arrange- 
ment is clear, explanations concise and well illustrated, and the 
book very well produced. 


Needlework for the New Junior Schools. 
SIDE. (3s. ¢d. net. Evans.) 

This book may be considered in four sections : (a) The scheme 
of work, with some very good notes on planning it ; (b) prepara- 
tory needlework for the little ones, with numerous suggestions 
of suitable articles; (c) pattern-making for knickers and 
kimonos, the garments to be made in upper classes; and (d) the 
stitches and processes required in the junior school. The book 


By GERTRUDE FEARN- 


is very practical, and the notes on “‘ Planning the Scheme” 
should prove very helpful. There may be a difference of opinion 
as regards the teaching of pattern-making to children under 
9 years. Miss Fearnside would only compare the pattern with 
the garment and possibly take measurements. But some teachers 
hold that as soon as the use of ruler and tape-measure can be 
taught, the children can also measure, draw, and cut out in 
paper the patterns of doll’s bedclothes, &c., in the correlated 
lessons of drawing or arithmetic, and thus lay the foundation 
for more expert use of the tape-measure and scissors later. 
Nevertheless, the book is very practical and should prove very 
useful to teachers in the junior schools. 


English Embroidery. By Louisa F. PESEL. I. Double-Running 
or Back-stitch. II. Cross-stitch : a Handbook with Diagrams, 
Scale Drawings, and Photographs taken from Seventeenth 
Century English Samplers and from Modern Exambpics. 
(Paper, 3s. per vol. Bound, 4s. per vol. Batsford.) 

These are the first volumes of a series seeking to revive interest 
in our national traditions in needlework. The author maintains 
with reason that if English workers will base their designs on 
old English models rather than on those of other countries, they 
will find more scope for initiative, because they will thus be 
working on lines more innately characteristic. The books 
contain photographs of old samplers in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum or in private collections, and large-scale detailed 
reproductions of many of these beautiful designs. There are 
instructions for working the double-running, and for the cress- 
stitch the reader is referred to ‘‘ Practical Canvas Embroidery " 
by the same author. Both books can be thoroughly recom- 
mended. 


Dryad Leaflet No. 79. Needle-Weaving Embroidery. 
Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 

This is a very clear and well-illustrated little pamphlet on 
the subject. The point open to criticism is that the threads are 
cut where the band (of weaving) is to terminate, and the cut edge 

(Continued on page 662) 


(6d. net. 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES! ! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


380 Pages. 40th Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, £.0.4 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6: 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIO 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commeros, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the authors 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gilt. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, EO 4 
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Nouveau Lexiq ue By Prof. S. MANGHAM and Prof. W. RAE SHERRIFFS. 


H. N. Aparr, M.A. A First Biology 
FRENCH-ENGLISH. Second Edition, enlarged.2s.6d. An Introduction to Biology for Middle and Lower 
“Very carefully compiled and helpful... . May be warmly recommended Forms. Second Impression. 2s. 6d. 


for wide adoption.”"—The Journal of Educatson. } 
ENGLISH-FRENOH, Now Ready. 768 pages. 6s. A Second Biology 
Covering the syllabus of the School Certificate. Now 


Ready. 384 pages. 6s. 
New Term French Texts . Clear, A ite and concise. Both volumes profusely illustrated. 

Readable Tales, with Pictures and full Vocabulary. Stiff a ae 

Covers, 8d. Cloth Limp, 18. each. Chemical Composition 
1. MES COPAINS ANGLAIS -An Account of the Methods by which Atomic Weights 
2. LES AMIS DE CHICOT (Sequel to No. 1) and Molecular Formulae have been determined. By 
3. LE TRÉSOR DU CAPITAINE MANCHOT aE OARD IEAn PDE Bee i eau ets 
4. “VIVE LA NASSOVIE !” Higher Certificate candidate had carefully studied Dr. Goard’s boo 
5. UN SECRET DU DESERT. before leaving school.—The Journai of Education. 

“A interesti seri hat lines, and at e 

modest price... . In all of them there is plenty of action which wi! || The Properties of Matter 

hold IRER MEDHON ONASA T TEE JONTA O E ANEAN: By W. H. Sprxes, B.A. For VI Form syllabus in 


Physics, with numerous diagrams, 46. 


New Term German Texts Chemical Analysis 


General Editor, H. N. Aparir. Readable Tales, with PECA 
| i i : l By D. B. Briccs, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. For Higher 
Pictures and full Vocabulary. Cigi Limp, 1s. 6d. each. Cert., &c., 68. Or separately, Qualitative Analysis, 
1. DER SCHATZ DES KAPITANS MANCHOT 38. 6d. Quantitative Analysis, 3s. 6d. 
2. ES LEBE NASSOVIEN 1° (In September, 1931) r e 
3. REICHTUM DER ERDE. (In November, 1981) Experimental Chemistry 
By F. Luxe, B.Sc., and R. J. SAUNDERS. A simple 
a i ; i , 28. 
The Second Daffodil Poetry Book ee eee) nee 
Compiled by ErmzL L. Fowzer, B.A. Cloth, pictorial || Algebraic Geometry 
cover, 38. 6d. net; cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ; in two parts, Revised and Enlarged. Second Edition. By M. P. 
stiff covers, 18. each. MESHENBERG. With Answers. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


` Detailed Prospectuses from 
44 MUSEUM STREET, W.C. 1 ae 


SPECIALISTS FOR ADVISORY AND TUTORIAL 
WORK FOR SCHOOLS (SCIENCE, | 
MATHEMATICS, &c.) “ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY 


Miss L. MARTIN LEAKE (Girt Coll., Camb.), t Cl. Nat. 
gee Raa P a ile ml a E OF LONDON 


Mrs. W. WRIGHT, B.Sc. (Lond)., D.I.C. 


Miss M. MARTIN LEAKE (Girton Coll., Camb.), Math. Tripos. 
Industrial Adviser, Intensive Business Course, 3 Marl- | 
borough Gate,W.1. Late Employment Manager (Women), 
Rowntree & Co., Ltd., York. 


Assistance with syllabuses and laboratory equipment, and 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS 


The programme of lectures and classes 


supply of part-time teachers for science or other subjects. | for teachers for the session 193I-32 com- 
Advice and assistance with commercial and general subjects. prises a wide range of subjects which will 
ae assisted to reach standard for recognition by public be dealt with by distinguished lecturers and 
authorities. | 


leading authorities. 


Teachers in all types of schools (public and 
private), whether in or outside the county, 
are eligible to attend. 

NATIONAL A number of courses in Art, Literature, 
French, Geography, History, Mathematics, 


SOCIETY’S TRAINING COLLEGE | Music, and Science are specially suitable for 


For further particulars apply to Mrs. W. WRIGHT, 220 Norbury 
Crescent, S.W.16. Telephone: Pollard 2623. 


FOR TEACHERS OF DOMESTIC SUBJECTS masters and mistresses in secondary schools. 

i Copy of the Handbook giving particulars 

Berridge House, Fortune Green Road, of the courses, syllabuses, and fees, can be 

West Hampstead N.W. 6 obtained post free on application to the 

Recognized and Inspected by the Board of Education | Education Officer (H.4), The County Hall, 
Students trained as Teachers of Domestic Subjects S.E. I. 

Three years’ Course | Wowracu HH. Cox 
Maintenance Grants. Courses for Housekeepers, Matron-House- Clerk of the London County Council 


keepers, Institutional Administrations and Cooks. Resident or 
Non-Resident. | 


Apply Principal at above address 
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buttonholed (page 3). Surely it is much stronger to turn back 
the withdrawn threads at the end of band and buttonhole over 
them before cutting away. 


A General Cookery Book. By BEATRICE CLAY. (3s. 6d. Pitman.) 
This is a good general cookery book, giving simply and briefly 
the principles determining the choice and value of foods and 
the rules for their preparation, and is not simply a book full 
of recipes. The foods are classified, then each class of food is 
given with the methods of cooking, useful rules, and two or three 
illustrative recipes. The matter is very well arranged with 
many useful lists, and whenever possible the standard recipe 
is given with a table showing how proportions or ingredients may 
be altered to give variety, e.g. for sauces, cakes, &c. There are 
good chapters on ‘‘ Contamination of Food” and “ Kitchen 
Economies.” The book is well indexed and very practical. 


Problems in Food and the Family. By Grace G. REEVES, in 
Collaboration with Prof. MABEL B. TRILLING and FLORENCE 
WILLIAMS. (7s. 6d. net. Lippincott.) 

This is a book dealing with food values, choice of food, and 
suitable methods of cooking, care of the baby, with some notes 
on home management written especially for the use of American 
schoolgirls. The matter is therefore given more at length and 
with frequent questionnaires and problem tests. The actual 
information is good, but would have been more accessible if 
it had been more concisely stated. The recipes and methods 
are more applicable to American than English social conditions. 


Hotel and Restaurant Careers for Women. By E. M. PORTER. 
(5s. net. Pitman.) 

This well-written volume by one thoroughly conversant 
with the subject, deals with the various positions open to 
women in hotels and restaurants and the necessary training. 
In the appendix some instructions and rules are given for various 
sections of the staff, and there is a chapter on ‘‘ Obtaining Hotel 
Employment.” The book should be very helpful and stimu- 
lating to any one proposing to take up such work, because it 
shows there is plenty of scope for educated and capable women. 


The “ Edinburgh” Esperanto Pocket Dictionary. Esperanto- 
English and English-Esperanto. Fourteenth Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 


How to Play Backgammon. By R. Hoy te. 


Laurie.) 


Technical Reporting : 


(6d. Wemer 


Comprising Phonographic Abbreviation; 


for Words and Phrases commonly met with in Reporting 


Legal, Scientific, and other Technical Subjects. 
New Era Edition, Revised. 


(3s. 6d. 


By T. A. REED, 
Pitman.) 


A Student’s Manual of Bibliography. By A. Espatie. (12s. 6¢. 
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The Professional Classes Aid Council. Annual Report, 1930-1931. 


Prospectus of the Royal College of Art, South Kensington. Session 
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Final Report of the Committee on Education for Salesmanship. 


(1s. 6d. 
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II. 
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Secondary Education (Scotland). Leaving Certificate Examina- 
tion (including Day School Certificate (Higher) General 


Paper). 


Production and Trade of Mauritius. 


Examination Papers, 1931. 


(3s. net. H.M.S.0,) 


Prepared in the Statistics 


and Intelligence Branch of the Empire Marketing Board. 


the Vienna 


(2d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Bulletin XLIX. Adult Education in Belgium, 
Meetings, &c. (1s.’ World Association for Adult Fdu- 
cation.) 


Cape of Good Hope. 
cational Statistics, 1930. 


Department of Public Education. Edu- 
(Cape Town : Cape Times, Ltd.) 


THE Royat DRAWING SOCIETY’S SCHOLARSHIP.—The winner 
of a scholarship is entitled to attend all lectures, classes, and 
examinations free for one year, and receives a grant of {25 for 
travelling expenses, The scholarships are awarded each year, 
on the result of the examination held in connexion with the 


short course of lectures in September ; 


candidates must b 


under 20 years of age, and must enter for the complete cours 
of lectures and examinations. Application to compete should 
be made in July or August to the Secretary, The Royal Drawing 
Society, 18 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. I. 


TWO SONG BOOKS wei Term 


THE CLARENDON SONG BOOKS 


Edited by W. GILLIES WHITTAKER, HERBERT WISEMAN, 
and JOHN WISHART 
RONALD CUNLIFFE in the Music Teacher (March, 1931) : 
‘ This is a wonderful collection, and should be seen by all 
teachers.’ 
In view of the popularity of the six books of this series 
two additional books have been issued this month : 


Ia. Of the same standard of difficulty as Book I, con- 
taining nursery rhymes, folk-songs, classical and modern 
unison songs, rounds. 

Boys’ Book I. Songs of varving difficulty, all especially 
suitable for boys’ schools. 

Price, each book, Piano edition, 2s. 6d. or linen lined, 3°. 
Words and melody (Staff), 6d., or linen lined, 8d. 
Sol-fa, 6d., or linen lined, 8d. 


THE OXFORD SONG BOOK 


Vol. I. Edited by Percy Buck. 
Vol. II. Edited by THomas Woop. 


Melody Edition (Staff and Sol-fa), 1s. net each volume. 

Piano Edition of Vol. I, paper covers, 5s. net. 

Piano Edition, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net each volume. 

‘When the Oxford University Press issued in 1916 their Oxford 
Song Book (Vol. 1) a first-classanthology of English songs was born into 
the world. . That same anthology . now appears in the guise 
of a Melody Edition at the price of 1s. Without accompaniments, 
this is still a wonderful book, a possession as much for the literary 
man as for those with lusty voices ready to take part in a sing-song. 

. A godsend for 1s.’—Daily Telegraph. 


Write for new catalogue of Oxford Music, stating your interests 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Aeolian Hall New Bond Street, W.1 
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BLACKIE 


Important New Work 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 
IN THE TEACHING OF 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 


By F. W. WESTAWAY 


Formerly one of H.M. Inspectors of Secondary Schools, Author of 
‘Scientific Method, its Philosophical Basis and its Modes of Application,” 
Science and Theology,” “ Geometry for Preparatory Schools,” &c. 


Cloth boards. 15s. net. 


Long ago the author learned the futility of attempting 
to set his fellows on the narrow way, of telling them what 
to do and how to do it. This book does not therefore 
prescribe a code of rules; it merely suggests a standard 
of values. It is concerned mainly with methods, and in 
regard to these it expresses two definite views: (1) the 
only destructive criticism that counts for much is the 
collective sense of competent teachers that something 
Is wrong; (2) the only constructive criticism that is 
always acceptable is the wisdom that comes from 
balancing claims. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


SCIENCE TEACHING 


What it Was—What it Is— 
What it Might Be 


Second Impression. Cloth boards. 
10s. 6d. net. 


‘ʻ Get the book and read it; it is the best thing yet ! 
It is packed with practical advice which will always be 
of value.” —The Journal of Education. 


Just Published 


A COMPANION TO 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY 


By G. H. HAMILTON, B.A., B.Sc. 


Senior Mathematical Master, Municipal College, 
Bournemouth 


Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


This book is meant to help both beginners and those 
more advanced by showing them how to learn from their 
text-books, and by pointing out common mistakes. A 
chapter is devoted to riders. The course covered is roughly 
that for London Matriculation. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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University 
Tutorial Press 


BIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS 


By E. R. SPRATT, D.Sc., Head of the Botanical 
Department, Norwood Technical Institute, London, 
and A. V. Spratt, M.Sc., Senior Science Mistress, 
King’s Warren School, Plumstead. 4s. 6d. 

Specially suitable for pupils preparing for School 
Certificate examinations, this book deals with the main 
characteristics of plant and animal life. The language 
is simple and the book is copiously illustrated. 


BOTANY FOR MATRICULATION 


By Francis Cavers, D.Sc., late Professor of Biology 
at Hartley University College, Southampton. Second 
Edition, Revised by L. C. Fox, M.A. 6s. 6d. 


In the new edition this well-known textbook has 
been thoroughly revised and brought into line with 
modern teaching methods. It covers the London 
University Matriculation syllabus in Botany. 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By B.C. L. Kemp, M.A., F.C.S., Sixth Form Chemistry 
Master at Wellington College. 4s. 6d. 


A new and successful book of School Certificate 
standard which follows a well-considered plan of work 
based on the author’s actual school experience. A 
completely new range of diagrams and plates is 
included. 


TREASURY OF ENGLISH VERSE 
New and Old 


By A. S. Corns, Ph.D., M.A., Lecturer in English 
at University College, Leicester. 4s. 6d. 
Also in two parts. PART I. 2s. 
Part II (Modern Poems). 2s. 6d. 
A new anthology prepared for use in schools and 
colleges, which covers almost the whole field of English 
poetry and includes a high proportion of modern verse. 


A FIRST 
TRIGONOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By HEDLEY ABson, M.Sc., B.Com., late Sixth Form 
Mathematical Master, Bridlington School. 3s. 6d. 


This entirely new book is written on modern lines 
by an experienced teacher. By means of a new 
sequence the solution of triangles is fully dealt with at 
an early stage, making the book extremely interesting 
and practical. 


Complete Catalogue of Educational Publications 
post free on application. 


University Tutorial Press Ld. 


25 HIGH ST., NEW OXFORD ST., 
LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Topics and Events 


THE ASSOCIATION OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION 
BurEAuX.—The Eighth Annual Conference will be held at 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, from Friday evening, September 
18 to Monday morning, September 21. The programme can 
be obtained on application to the Association (16 Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1). The most important session of the Confer- 
ence, on the Saturday evening, is of special interest to teachers. 
Mr. F. A. Hoare, of the National Union of Teachers, is to present 
a paper, “ Films as a Medium of Information in Education, 
Science, and Industry.” Mr. Hoare is an officer of the Com- 
mission on Education and Cultural Films, and the Organizing 
Secretary to the Middlesex Experiment in Sound Films in 
Schools. The chair will be taken by Mr. A. C. Cameron, a 
member of the Commission and Director of Education for 
Oxford; and, in connexion with the paper, examples of 
educational sound films will be shown by the Western Electric 
Company on the Saturday and Sunday afternoons. 

* * S 


ANGLO-FRENCH STUDENTSHIPS.—In May of this year the 
French Embassy intimated to the British Government that the 
Government of France had decided to allot annually as from 
November, 1931, the sum of 40,000 francs for five studentships 
with free tuition for British graduate students desirous of 
spending an academic year at a French university. The 
Universities Bureau of the British Empire accepted the duty 
of setting up a Selection Committee to choose the five students 
from amongst those nominated by the Vice-Chancellors of the 
universities of Great Britain and Ireland. This Committee has 
awarded studentships to the following : P. B. Ascroft (Middlesex 
Hospital), for a study of French surgery in Paris; Phyllis A. 
Hicks (University of Wales), for research in plant physiology in 
Paris; Dorothy Knowles (University of Leeds), for continuing 
a research into ‘‘ La Réaction Idéaliste au Théatre, 1890-1900 "’; 
Launcelot A. Owen (Western Australia), of King’s College, 
London, for an investigation into ‘‘ The Russian Peasant as a 
Factor in Politics between 1906 and 1917,” in Paris; Margaret 
Pelan (Queen's, Belfast), for the continuation of her research 
into “ L’Influence du Brut de Wace sur les grands romanciers 
francais de son époque,” at Strasbourg. 


ESPERANTO: FREE HOoLipDays IN Paris.—For fifteen years 
past Esperanto has been taught as part of the ordinary curriculum 
in certain schools in Great Britain, and during the last few months 
a number of new schools have started such instruction. Witha 
view to inducing more teachers to learn Esperanto, so that they 
will be able to teach the language as opportunity permits, the 
Council of the British Esperanto Association has decided to 
ofter four prizes, each consisting of a week’s holiday in Pans 
at the Universal Esperanto Congress, to be held there from 
July 30 to August 6, 1932, and including return fare from 
London, under the following conditions: One prize is offered 
to a teacher in each of the following sections: (a) Elementary 
schools—men ; (b) Elementary schools—women ; (c) Secondary 
schools—men ; (d) Secondary schools—women. In each of 
the sections the prize will be awarded to the teacher who is 
placed first in order of merit in the elementary Esperanto 
examination of the Royal Society of Arts to be held in the spring 
of 1932. Full particulars may be obtained from The British 
Experanto Association, 142 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


$ * * 


THE VACATION TERM FOR BiBLicaL StuDy.—This course, 
which for twenty-nine years has been held alternately at Oxford 
or Cambridge, was continued this year at Newnham College, 
Cambridge, from August 1 to August 15. The course gives, 
to those who desire it, an opportunity for studying the latest 
developments in Biblical scholarship and research. Two senes 
of lectures and one or two single lectures are given each week 
by those who are experts in their subjects. These lectures all 
bear on a main theme for study, which this year was ‘* In the 
Beginning.” A valuable and much-appreciated feature of the 
vacation term is the Loan and Reference Library. This is at 
the disposal of all the students during the term, and is an offshoot 
of a permanent library, with its headquarters at Westminster. 
Particulars as to membership can be obtained from the V.T.B:S. 
Library, c/o Church House, Westminster, S.W.1. For full 
information with regard to future vacation terms, application 
should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss E. Lawder, 25 
Halifax Road, Cambridge. 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subseription, 83. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 


Members receive free of charge Le Maitre Phonetique, the official or 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant tor: D. Jones, University College, London, W.C. 1.). 
New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maftre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 
CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
Free on application to 


CEORCE OVER (RUCBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUCBY. 


OF SOOO OOS GOH OOOOOOSOHOOOHOOHOEOSOHOOHOSOOOOOSOHOOOHHEH OO 880860 S008 000088 O08 0980% 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 
One of these COUPONS must be enclosed with each 
Competition, or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


Sept. 1, 1931. VoL. 63. No. 746. 


Wanted. “The Journal of Education” for 1920 
and 1923, single parts or bound volumes. 

Wanted. N.U.T. Codes. 1893-1899, 1905, 1906, 
1910, 1911. 


For Sale. Many “Out of print” numbers of 
“The School World” and other educational papers. 


Mr. JOHN DAVIS, 13 Paternoster Row, London, E.O. 4 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 


NOW READY 


SPANISH GRAM MAR SELF-TAUGHT ANDRES J. rf V. GARCIA 


Containing the Alphabet and Phonetic Pronunciation, Notes on Accent, Punctuation, Capitals, &c.; thirty-five Lessons, consisting 
of clearly stated Rules of Grammar, with abundant exemplary Sentences, Exercises for translations into Spanish ; Reading Lessons, 
Spanish Proverbs and an alphabetical English-Spanish Vocabulary of the words used in the Exercises. 


Crown 8vo. 160 pp. 


Red Cloth, 3s. pet; Blue Wrapper, 2s. net. 
SPANISH SELF-TAUGHT AND GRAMMAR, with KEY. in one 


volume, Crown Svo. Green Cloth, 6s. net. 


Weber’s GERMAN GRAMMAR SELF-TAUGHT. Containing Alphabet and Pronunciation ; Declensions of Nouns, \ 
Comparison of Adjectives ; Personal Pronouns; List of Common Strong Verbs; Use of Tenses; Order of Words in a Sentence; Force of 


Prefixes ; Separable and Inseparable Verbs ; Infinitive with hints on translation into German ; Exercises in 

of German Handwriting ; English-German Vocabulary ; Subject Index alphabetically arranged. 

Containing Alphabet, Accent, Liaison, &c. 
exemplified with Model Sentences, Auxiliary Verbs, Synoptical Table of the four Conjugations, Irregular Verbs, Exercises, Alphabetical 


Vocabulary. 
Panagulli’s ITALIAN GRAMMAR SELF-TAUGHT. Containing Alphabet, the Double Consonants, Pronunciation, 
Accent, the Apostrophe, the Definite Article; the Use of the Articles; the Substantive; Gender; the Adjective; Cardinal and Ordinal 


Laffitte’s FRENCH QRAMMAR (School Edition). 


ters ; Facsimile Crewn Sve. 
Rules of Grammar Red Cieth, 
3s. net; 
Biwe Wrapper 
2s. each net 


Numbers ; Indefinite Adjectives and Pronouns Auxiliary, Regular and Irregular Verbs. Synoptical Table of the Three Conjugations. Reading 


Lessons. Idiomatic Expressions. Alphabetical Vocabulary. 


Sold by all ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS. Write for Prospectus of the Language required and Catalogue No. 45. 


London: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD., Publishers, 51 & 52 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 
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Typical School Curricula and 
Time Tables 


X.—THE CURRICULUM OF THE CENTRAL 
SCHOOL ; 
By J. A. WHITE, M.B.E., Bow Central School 


7 O matter how cunningly and how thoroughly schemes 

for teaching mathematics, science, modern lan- 
guages, English, or any other subject be devised, the effect 
on the school as a whole will be a failure unless thought is 
given to the life of the pupils outside the actual lessons.” 
(Report of the Consultative Committee to the Board of 
Education, ‘‘ The Education of the Adolescent,” page 246.) 


NS apology need be offered for the quotation given 

above, even in an article on curricula. We are so 
constantly thinking about subjects of instruction, that there 
is always the danger that the wider aspect of education 
may be considered less essential. A school is a place of 
education and not of mere instruction in separate subjects, 
however inter-related and however well balanced. 

In the reorganization of elementary education we have 
to consider that there will be three main types of school for 
the older pupils of the present elementary schools—the 
selective central, the central (non-selective), and the senior. 
The selective central school will consist of pupils selected 
from those leaving the primary school by an examination 
in which they will have reached a certain academic standard, 
or will have shown a special aptitude in some particular 
direction. In such a school the average standard of ability 
may be high, but the range of ability between the best 
and the poorest pupil on entry will not be conspicuous. 
The senior school will be made up of the remainder of the 
pupils leaving the primary school. The central school 
(non-selective) will take all the pupils, aged 31 and 
upwards, from the primary school except such as have 
obtained places in a secondary school. 

From this arrangement it is clear that the curriculum 


of a selective central school will differ considerably from 
that of a non-selective. In the former the course for the 
first two years might well be identical for all the children 
in one age group, even though there were sufficient pupils 
to make up several parallel forms, but it would be more 
advanced in character. In the latter, however, proper 
classification would probably necessitate a different curricu- 
lum from the outset for each of the forms made up of 
pupils of the same age. 

In the senior schoo] where the academic standard of attain- 
ment is likely to be low, traditional methods of teaching 
the elements will need to be abandoned, and others more 
appropriate to the pupils’ more advanced outlook on 
life will be put into practice. For these pupils, as for 
those going to central schools, a new type of teaching and of 
work, compared with that of the primary school, is equally 
necessary. All these types must be borne in mind, when we 
discuss curricula, although this article will deal with central 
schools, especially the selective central schools. 

Despite the fact that the average standard of ability 
may be high in the selective central school, it does not follow 
that the curriculum should be an imitation of that of the 
secondary school. It is fatally easy for it to become so, 
and the reasons are not far to seek. In the curriculum of the 
secondary school there are recognized courses of instruction 
with accepted standards of attainment acknowledged by 
public authorities, governing bodies, employers, and parents. 
Moreover such courses, and the methods adopted in covering 
them, are those that the teachers themselves educated 
through them, understand and put into practice. These 
are formidable forces operating against departure from 
tradition, and there is small wonder that when a head- 
master finds himself in charge of a school with selected 
pupils he aims at what appears to be the most possible 
objective. On the other hand, however, the increasing 
complexity of our civilization has an ever broadening 
effect on the curriculum, so that even in the secondary 
schools greater recognition is being given to the value of 
other subjects, outside the traditional ones, as instruments 
of education—the content of a ‘‘ good general education ”’ . 
can now bea very variable quantity. Added to this, research 
in educational method is demonstrating the futility of such 
education is as unrelated to the pupils’ environment and 
experiences. It is a full recognition of these two develop- 
ments which has done most to establish the central school 
as an integral part of our educational system. 

The first has created a greater readiness to introduce 
alternative courses in different types of school, and within 
the school itself, and the second has broken down the 
opposition to a concentration, in the latter years of a pupil’s 
school life on. subjects connected with the form of occupa- 
tion he may pursue afterwards. Together, they have 
compelled us to do more than pay lip service to the root 
principle of education which is to develop the best of that 
which is within the pupil itself in relation to the community 
in which he lives. 

Unhampered by restrictions of any kind in connexion 
with examinations at the end of the course, the central 
school is free to plan its work solely with a view of utilizing 
all the forces which may assist in the natural development 
of the pupil. In so far as the curriculum is a factor in this 
development, the subjects for selective central schools may 
well be similar in the earlier stages to those of the local 
secondary school. What will determine the difference will 
be not so much the pupils’ native ability as the difference 
in mental background upon which the teachers may draw, 
the difference in physical stamina, and the probable leaving 
age. And what applies in the case of the difference between 
the curriculum of the selective central school and that of the 
local secondary school applies with even greater force to 
central schools in different types of environment. The 
science work, for example, in a central school in the City 
of Birmingham would vary very considerably from that 
of a rural central school in Warwickshire. Even in the 
same city, the curriculum in one central school might vary 
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from that in another—the science work in that part of the 
city engaged in engineering would not be exactly the same 
as that in which chemical works were a predominant feature. 
Science is used here as an example merely because the con- 
nexion is easily seen. On the other hand, the effect of the 
pupils’ experiences and environment must not be unduly 
stressed. In the illustration just given, for example, it 
does not follow that in the one central school the science 
should be solely mechanics and physics, nor that in the 
other it should be solely chemistry. The environment and 
experiences of the pupils are indications of the factors 
which are immediately available to give a meaning and a 
reality to the more formal side of their education. By the 
utilization of these factors as a line of entry to the pupil's 
educational work in the school, a more substantial and a 
less theoretical outlook on life is created. 

While, however, in methods of approach to the various 
subjects and in their content a wide variety may be mani- 
fested as between one type of school and another, the actual 
subjects taken in the local secondary school, the selective 
central school, and a certain section of the non-selective 
may very well be the same. Provided the work is planned 
with a view to all the circumstances mentioned, the simi- 
larity seems educationally desirable for the work of the 
first two or three years. They are years of experiment 
even with pupils who appear to have ability above the 
average. And as we have indicated, other factors besides 
native ability vitally affect the child’s educational develop- 
ment. Judgments of pupils’ capacities on entry may 
therefore be modified during this period, and the curri- 
culum must be sufficiently wide to give every opportunity 
to the pupil’s possibilities. Bearing these circumstances in 
mind, the curriculum might include, for the first two or 
three years—apart from religious instruction—English, one 
foreign language, mathematics, science, history, geography, 
music, art, physical training, and manual instruction 
(including needlework and domestic subjects). As in the 
case of the methods of approach, the proportion of time 
allotted to each subject will also be influenced by local 
circumstances. In English, for example, the contribution 
of the home and of the pupil’s social surroundings will vary 
from being very considerable to being adverse. These 
circumstances would affect both the choice of the subject 
matter and the time distribution, the latter being in 
inverse proportion to the contribution from outside the 
school. On the other hand, where the outside contribution 
consists of abundant illustrations for any particular subject, 
e.g. science or geography or history, it may be found wise 
to give more than the normal time to such subjects. 

Striking an average, the amount of time available each 
week for each subject would work out somewhat as follows : 


Religious Instruction St .. 2% hours 
English = a og ar | E 
Foreign Language S ee A jpn 
Mathematics T pi .. 4 j 
Science .. gi a ne <u: 2 ii 
History If » 
Geography 1}, 
Music ; as oH ki .. I hour 
Physical Training p3 T re A 5 
Art 7 ca sg 2 1% hours 
Manual Training 3 oy 
26 hours 


Wide variations from this may, however, be quite 
possible, and, educationaHy, more valuable in particular 
instances. Every school must be adapted to its conditions. 
Such, then, is the character and range of the curriculum, 
for the first two years in the case of a school with a four- 
year course, and for about three years in a school with a 
five-year course. 

From this point the special character of the central 

* This is the time officially recommended if the language is to reach the stage 
of being used with some ease, in both speech and writing, at the end of the 


course. It is conceivable, however, that in some cases, a lower standard of 
attainment might still be practically useful. 


school begins to appear. The pupils have now reached 
the age of 13 plus or 14 plus and the attraction of employ- 
ment and the force of economic circumstances begin to 
exert their influence. Moreover, the aptitudes of the pupil 
will have been discovered and greater certainty prevails 
as to what course is most suited to him. The last two years 
of the work may, therefore, justifiably display even a 
marked bias toward the career the pupil hopes to adopt. 
Naturally in his choice his special capabilities will be a 
deciding factor. But the prospects of employment in that 
direction will also need to be considered. In any circum- 
stances, the trend of the curriculum will be in one or more 
of three well understood directions : either it will approach 
the work of a technical school or of a commercial school 
with less specific emphasis on the technical or commercial 
sides, or it will continue on general lines with some modif- 
cation in a commercial or technical direction. 

In most central schools it will be found that circum- 
stances dictate one predominant bias, though in course of 
time changed circumstances may, and should if necessary, 
bring about a change in the bias. But there will always 
be the necessity for opportunities in other forms of educa- 
tion, hence the bias cannot be rigidly applied to all pupils 
as in the case of technical and trade schools. This lack of 
one specific aim is at once the strength and the weakness 
of the central school curriculum. A restricted and definite 
single aim for a school will invariably lead to a higher 
standard of work in that sphere ; but more varied objectives 
with less rigid emphasis on any one enlarge the pupil's 
freedom of movement in industry or commerce immediately 
on leaving school, while giving him sufficient background 
to fit himself with reasonable facility in either. There are 
certain subjects which will be common to every alternative 
and the time-table can be arranged so that all alternative 
groups in any one form take these together. This will mean 
that all the alternatives also will take place concurrently 
with each other. These alternatives will occupy about a 
fifth of the time in each week during the first of the last 
two years of school work, and from a quarter to a third 
during the final year. Taking the time allocation given 
above for the first two years of the school course as the basis 
it would develop somewhat as follows : 


Religious Instruction .. a 24 hours 
English a 4 » 
Foreign Language 4 » 
Mathematics 4 » 
History . If » 
Geography ae I; » 
Physical Training Iı hour 
Alternative Courses 74 hours 
26 hours 


COEDS 

Part of the time allotted to the alternative course may be 
absorbed by a necessary increase in the time allotted to 
one or more of the general subjects, e.g. in the commercial 
course increased time would probably be given to English 
and to geography; and again, in a technical course the 
time for mathematics would probably be extended. Never- 
theless, such extension of time would be part of the alter- 
native course in order to secure the working of all alter- 
native courses at identical periods. If the school 1s % 
placed that the opportunities for employment are equally 
divided as between commercial work and technical work for 
example, and sufficient numbers remain to ensure two 
fourth and perhaps two fifth-year groups, the problem of 
providing alternative curricula is much simpler because 
they can be run independently in parallel forms. 7 

Stress has been laid here on the special characteristics 
of the central school curriculum, but the more gener 
education plainly receives by far the larger proportion 0 
attention. Further than that the vocational aspects of the 
bias serve to stimulate the work in the other subjects and, 
what is more important, lead the pupils to see that education 
is not merely a school business, but a constant process, 42 
that life and livelihood are closely inter-related. 
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Educational Development, 1831-1931 : 


A Centenary Survey and a Forecast* 


By Sir CHARLES GRANT Robertson, C.V.O., M.A., LL.D. 


a ie more you study the situation round about 1830, 
the more you know from first-hand study of the 
sources of all that has happened after 1830; and the more 
that you know of the situation and tendencies of to-day, 
the more you will be impressed with the quality, quantity, 
and scope of the work done and the results achieved. It 
is a commonplace to emphasize in the last hundred years 
the progress of physical and natural science. That progress 
has been equalled and in some respects surpassed by what 
has been done in education, and with the same broad 
general effect. Just as in physical and natural science, 


~ so in education the most striking result of a century of 


unflagging and remarkable progress has been the reve- 
lation of the extent of our own ignorance and of the diffi- 


:: culties of the fundamental and as yet unsolved problems. 


In 1822 began the reform movement in everv branch of 


. the nation’s life, which culminated in the great Reform 


Act of 1832. The waters which for thirty years had been 
dammed up in England since the French Revolution began 


. Slowly to pour through the. dykes, until finally the whole 


structure of our institutions and habits seem to be sub- 
merged. I emphasize in this intellectual and_ political 


v ferment three general points. First, the power of influence 
~ of the utilitarian group, the Benthamites ; secondly, the 


forces and personalities which made the Oxford Move- 


~- Ment; thirdly, the organized and widespread campaign 


- against ‘‘ ignorance ’ 


’ 


as an evil and national vice, which 


- led to the foundation in 1827 of the Society for the Diffusion 
- Of Useful Knowledge. There is no more entertaining guide 


to this period in our history than Peacock’s novels. You 


_ will recall particularly in ‘“‘ Crochet Castle ” the delicious play 


. that Peacock makes with “ the March of Mind.” In the irre- 
. sistible ‘‘ March of Mind,” England was to become united, 
. happy, prosperous, and free. 


Is it not the characteristic 


. of all revolutionary movements that they start from an 


infallible faith in the perfectibility of the human species 
and end with a remorseless tyranny over a human species 
that refuses to perfect itself ? 

Study the correspondence of the leading figures in the 
decade from 1822 to 1832, and you invariably find either 
an extravagant fear that England is stumbling to her 
doom or a no less extravagant expectation that in a few 
more years of drastic reform England will have entered 
the Promised Land. 

Let us focus our attention on the strictly educational 
field. Remember that Raikes had started his Sunday 
schools as far back as 1780, that Bell’s “ Madras system,” 
Lancaster and Owen's epoch-making school experiments 
had long been topics for admiration, imitation, and ferocious 
controversy; that Froebel at Keilhau, Pestalozzi at 
Yverdun, had accomplished their work, and that before 
1830 Herbart had thought out and published the substance 
of his system. But neither in the educational literature 
nor in the furious controversies of the time will you find 
that Froebel, Pestalozzi, or Herbart were known, or that 
any one supposed that in fifty or sixty years these would 
be spell-binding names. Froebel, Pestalozzi, and Herbart 
were to smite England after travelling from Germany to 
the United States. 

That everything educational was in a_ profoundly 
unsatisfactory state every one at pains to investigate took 
for granted. So gloomy is the picture drawn that one is 
driven to wonder how there were any educated persons 
at all, and particularly so many able to write such good 
English or construct such closely thought out and 
Impressive arguments. 

The England that created the British Association 
concentrated its attention on four main educational 
Problems—what was to be done with the universities ? 


m From the Presidential address to the Educational Science Section, British 
Association Centenary Meetings, September 24, 1931. 


How were the public schools to be reformed ? How can 
this illiterate democracy be cured of its intolerable and 
dangerous ignorance ? Where and how was the money 
to be found ? | 

The years from 1825 to 1840 were a period of bitter but 
stimulating controversy ; of positive achievement to be 
registered they may seem to be scanty, if not sterile; but 
three points of immense importance stand out. First, as 
regards religion and its part in the general conception of 
education as a whole, we note the transformation of an 
educational problem into a savage political warfare. The 
privileges and legal status of the established Church of 
England were challenged by the political and religious 
disabilities of Nonconformist Dissent. Secondly, with the 
first Parliamentary grant from national funds in 1833, 
the State stepped into the arena, with the reluctance of a 
man unable to swim and pushed into cold water out of 
his depth. Thirdly, all the issues contained in the term 
“ curriculum ” were in full and fierce debate from 1825 
onwards, the real significance of which has often, I think, 
been missed. The champions of what to-day we should 
call modern studies only too frequently urged their case on 
the intrinsic merit of the subject as a branch of knowledge, 
and without any reference to the result in the type of mind 
or character that a reformed system was to produce. 

The next thirty years, ending roughly in Forster's 
Education Act, might be called the age of Royal and 
Governmental commissions. The State was proclaiming 
its right, bitterly contested and resented, to inquire into 
the working of educational institutions—universities, 
endowed public schools, secondary grammar schools— 
over which it had neither administrative nor educational 
nor financial control. The transition from education as 
an optional function, to education as a national duty of, 
the State was being rapidly effected in these thirty years. 

But apart from this really momentous evolution of 
applied political theory, what else are we bound to note? 
Three points in particular. First, then, the slow revo- 
lution effected in the endowed public schools. We owe 
this to four pioneer Headmasters who, in an age of remark- 
able personalities, stand out pre-eminent. For the acid 
test and infallible criterion of the pioneer in all spheres 
of human activity is, that after his work has been done 
the sphere in which he has done it is qualitatively different. 
It is thus that we judge the work of a Newton, an Adam 
Smith, a Niebuhr, a Darwin, or a Pasteur. And it 1s thus 
that we can safely regard Arnold at Rugby, Benjamin 
Hall Kennedy at Shrewsbury, Edward Thring at Upping- 
ham, Haig-Brown, the second founder of Charterhouse ; 
and if I extend my period considerably, I add a fifth, in 
Sanderson of Oundle. These were all men of very different 
fibre, outlook on life, intellectual power, and quality of 
scholarship. But they had one uniting link and charac- 
teristic, they were great teachers because they were great 
personalities. 

The second point is the advent of science. The nineteenth 
century renascence of science may correctly date from 
Faraday’s discoveries, but the period from 1840 to 1880 
is studded with great names and memorable discoveries. 
As late as 1864, at Rugby alone of the older public schools 
and at the newly-founded Cheltenham, was any science 
taught. It was in the late ’sixties that the great educational 
struggle began seriously, which I term the advent of 
science. If Huxley unquestionably is the Achilles and 
protagonist of this twenty years’ battle for the capture 
of the classical Troy, do not let us forget that one of the 
first trumpets sounded in the fray was in the famous 
“ Essays on a Liberal Education,” published in 1867, in 
which J. M. Wilson, then a master at Rugby, afterwards 
Headmaster of Clifton, urged the claims of science. 

Thirdly, to the renascence of the public school, the 
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renascence and advent of science, we can add the edu- 
cation of girls and women. The present generation can 
only reconstruct with difficulty and astonishment the 
conditions of girls’ education in the first half of the ninc- 
teenth century. “Everything,” said Miss Cobbe of her 
school in 1836, “ was taught in the inverse ratio of its true 
importance. At the bottom of the scale were morals and 
religion, and at the top were music and dancing.” The 
dawn of the new era coincided with the year of political 
revolution, 1848, when Queen’s College, in direct imitation 
of King’s College, was started in Harley Street. Two of 


the first students in Queen’s College were Frances Mary © 


Buss and Dorothea Beale. In Miss Buss, whose creation 
of the North London Collegiate School came first, and who 
was also the creator of the Headmistresses’ Association, 
and in Miss Beale, we have two pioneers who stand and 
will always stand, in a class by themselves. They are as 
great and creative revolutionaries as were St. Francis and 
St. Dominic in the thirteenth century. 

To these two I would add one other name, Sarah Emily 
Davies, who, if any one person founded Girton College, 
was that one person: and with the foundation of Girton 
College began the second part of the revolution—the 
admission of women to a university education. 

I mentioned the Forster Education Act of 1870 casually 
because I have never been able to regard that Act as a 
revolutionary or a creative measure in the true sense of 
the term. It was essentially a compromise ; and its most 
conspicuous defect was that it made no attempt to correlate 
the clementary education that it reorganized with the 
existing system of secondary education. 

What would have been revolutionary in 1870 would have 
been «the translation into legislation and administration 
of the principles of the Birmingham group who fought to 
make primary education “ secular, compulsory, and free.” 
In 1871 England was as unready for primary education, 
“secular, compulsory, and free,” as were the United States 
for prohibition in 1917. 

After 1870 the two most conspicuous new elements 
(apart from the Act of 1902) surely are first, the adult 
education movement, and the advent of psychology. 

The first great chapter of the recognition and develop- 
ment of extra-mural teaching as a function of the university 
is contained in the history of university extension which 
started in Cambridge in 1872, spread to London in 1876, and 
to Oxford in 1878. The roots of this new growth go back 
to the movement for mechanics’ institutes which began 
in 1799, and took a fresh shape in the ideals of Frederick 
Denison Maurice and the foundation of the Working Men's 
College. The second great chapter dates from the founda- 
tion of Ruskin College at Oxford and the creation of the 
Workers’ Educational Association with which the name of 
Albert Mansbridge will always be associated. 

The statesman who said thirty years ago that we were 
all socialists now, would assert with more truth that to-day 
we are all psychologists. The advent of psychology was 
ushered in by the rediscovery, in the eighties of last century, 
of Herbart and the application or misapplication of 
his principles to educational theory and still more to 
educational practice, to which the foundation of training 
colleges for teachers and the mania of publishers for small 
textbooks gave an unlimited scope. It was fertilized by 
the astonishing advance in physiology in which British 
physiologists have played so memorable a part, and by 
the tremendous impetus given by Wundt, James, and 
Ward, to name only three of those no longer living, who 
with their successors and disciples have literally created a 
new and definable branch of science requiring a specialized 
technique. 

Let me summon to my aid my aged friend, Rip Van 
Winkle, versed in the educational problems that vexed 
the England of 1830, put to sleep when the British Asso- 
ciation came into its cradle, waking up in this year of 
grace, and taking stock of this world so new to him after 
a century of blissful oblivion. 


“ I sce,” he tells me, “a vast and complicated admin- 
istrative machine, spread like the electric grid over the 
whole country, and co-ordinated, if at all, by a State 
Department of Education, as remarkable for its executive 
comprehensiveness as for its intellectual timidity. This 
new President of the Board of Education, so strange to 
me, is a member of a Party Cabinet, dependent for the 
tenure of his office on the fate of his party on purely 
political issues. 

“In 1831 we talked and dreamed of a national system 
of education. You are still talking and dreaming of it. 

“ One feature in this hundred years,” Rip Van Winkle 
proceeds, “ is amazingly significant—the reform of the 
old, and the development of the new, universities, almost 
wholly endowed by private and voluntary benefactions. 
They are all literally co-educational. Mrs. Rip Van Winkle 
is even more astonished than I am, for she was with Miss 
Becky Sharp at Miss Pinkerton’s academy. 

“To proceed: why, when we are still a commercial 
and industrial nation, have you done little or nothing 
scientifically to educate boys, girls, young men and young 
women for commerce and industry, particularly when you 
have done marvels for scientific research and all the pro- 
fessions, law, medicine, engineering, teaching, the religious 
ministry, and so forth ? 

“ Since I woke up,” Rip Van Winkle continues, “ I have 
been studying hard the best books from a vast collection 
of what I find is called Psychology, and I have run through 
dozens of smaller books for teachers which profess to boil 
down—as you call it—scientific research into a practical 
compendium for the course called Pedagogy, or how to 
teach every subject to every kind of person, and this 
pedagogy, based on psychological commandments, seems 
to be compulsory in the training of all teachers in State 
schools. The pupils learn the whole of psychology in a 
year, which shows how clever are your professors of edu- 
cation and the would-be teachers, compared with the 
professors and would-be teachers of my generation a 
century ago. 

“ Finally,” Rip Van Winkle concludes, ‘ I observe with 
immense interest that after a hundred years you are still 
arguing precisely all the fundamental questions that 
perplexed us. A friend sent me a book called ‘ Education 
at the Cross-Roads,’ by a gentleman who had been 4 
Minister of Education, and I thought I had by mistake 
been sent one of the many books of my own time, because 
we all declared then that education was at the cross-roads : 
and now, a century after, I find education is still at the 
same cross-roads. We did not know what was the purpose 
of education—whether it was purely utilitarian to enable 
the educated to earn a better living than the unedu- 
cated, or to make them better craftsmen, or to train them 
for a profession, or merely to become as virtuous and happy 
as they could make themselves or others would allow them 
to be. And I find you are arguing just as passionately a5 
we did all these things to-day.” 

Let me conclude by inviting you to concentrate on four 
points which are bound to find a place in any forecast 0 
the future. 


First, the science of psychology is obviously a D 
i 


psychology judging from what it has already done: 
look to much real help coming from intelligence, 
however unsatisfactory they may be at present, and in 
supremely important directions. from 
For, if we can once really establish what ewery 01° "i 
Aristotle to the present Board of Education has ass 
that children and adolescents and adults in varying C 
gories and at different age-levels have defiraite le 
educability, and that it is waste of time, effort. ad cae 
to treat one category as if it were another, thee aore 4 
equality of opportunity will come to be regarded vries 
devastating superstition, and the grading of t he categ! 


two 


| 
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on the educational ladder will be the beginning of an 
unparalleled social revolution. 

Secondly, human activities, professional or otherwise, 
will have to be regarded socially and economically in pro- 
portion to the degree of trained intelligence and revealed 
aptitude that they require for their discharge. It is here 
that social and industrial psychology will find their true field. 
The difficulty will be the correlation of the industrial or 
occupational categories with the purely professional in 
the social organization, which means that the education, 
with the aid of psychology, will necessitate a revaluation 
of social values. Such a revaluation will at once raise 
the issue of the purely ethical values in the scale quali- 
tatively considered. Through education, we shall decide 
potential function and then train, in Aristotelian language, 
potentiality into actuality. 

And that raises my second issue—the functional differ- 
entia between the sexes. The nineteenth century revo- 
lution into the position of women went through two main 
stages. The first was purely educational. If girls had 
brains, they justified as good training as the brains of 
boys—hence, the revolution in secondary, which reacted 
on the primary, education of girls, and in its turn led up 
to the demand for admission to the universities. Simul- 
taneously, the demand for careers for the educated girl 
was a logical consequence. The legal or social obstacles 
to opening the professions had to be removed: this, in 
turn, involved political rights; and the intellectual 
demand for equality in careers was merged with the 
demand for equality in citizenship and political rights. 
The movement was consummated with the grant of the 
vote in 1918 and with the grant of the degree at Oxford 
and the quasi-degree at Cambridge—the last two university 
strongholds of male monopoly to surrender. Women now 
have a virtual equality both in civic and educational 
status. Until 1921, it was inevitable that in the struggle 
for this dual equality, differentiation of function should be 
ignored or rejected. If women were to be able to do exactly 
what men did, their training must obviously be a copy of 
that which men had deemed necessary. But since 1921 
when equality of opportunity for all careers had been 
conceded, a slow reaction began. Differentiation and 
specialization of function, based on differential sex- 
qualities, reasserted their directive force—and will reassert 
it with increasing momentum. 

Girls no longer feel it their duty to choose a particular 
career in order to emphasize a claim to equality of rights 
or to extirpate traditional social taboos. It must be the 
privilege of education to stimulate this marked tendency, 
and thereby to reduce a stupid competition of the sexes 
and cut down a costly social waste. For the social revo- 
lution, through which we are now passing, is slowly learning 
from the preceding political struggle for the so-called 
emancipation of women, that in a well ordered society 
there are no monopolies of civic function or of intellectual 
or imaginative activity based on sex, but that there are 
limitations imposed on all in the form of physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral qualities and aptitudes, inherent in the 
individual as such. But it is, also, becoming clearer every 
day that for certain activities the average woman, if 
trained, is better than the average trained man, and vice 
versa, and the difference in each case rests on a functional 
sex differentiation, of the criteria of which we are as yet 
amazingly ignorant. ae . 

Already many wise teachers are questioning seriously 
whether the education of girls from 11 plus ought not to 
be freed from the barnacles that have accumulated, since 
the ship of female education was brought to a static 
anchorage in the centuries-old harbour of male education. 
One of our greatest needs to-day is another Miss Buss or 
another Miss Beale, to start a second or even more revo- 
lutionary chapter in the emancipation of women and the 
reorganization af Society. l 

Thirdly, the end and purpose of education has not yet 
been settled and, in the nature of things, can never be 


settled once and for all. But the one clear conclusion 
that no one can evade is that every society everywhere 
and, therefore, all such societies together on this tiny 
physical globe are and will continue to be the result of 
purposive human action, which by an increasing control 
of all the elements at its disposal has made things to be 
what they are, and is daily altering the process of adapta- 
tion, to fit the purposes, wise or illusionary, that it 
selects as ends worth pursuing. 

To-day, a social revolution, largely due to the educational 
progress of the last hundred years, is steadily re-grading 
and re-shaping the whole Commonwealth that we call the 
British Empire. Education has extended the scale of 
social values, and increasingly intensified in millions of 
new recruits the power to devise and the desire to will the 
means to action. But the aid that our educational system 
can increasingly give to this complicated social and economic 
transformation is being limited because we have refused 
to solve the fundamental problem of religious instruction, 
and to allocate to institutional religion its’ harmonious 
place in the task of training for life. This is not the place, 
nor am I the person, to indicate how and where the true 
solution can be found; but if it be the supreme function 
of education to see life as a whole and to train every boy 
and girl, according to their powers and aptitudes, to a 
maximum of vision and of a willing reason, so that they 
can ultimately achieve their truest happiness and their 
highest efħciency in the new social order, based on the 
correct allocation of differentiated function, it is my unshak- 
able conviction that the fundamental place of religion 
in life must be regarded as an essential preliminary to 
any further educational advance. 


CAMBRIDGE LocAL EXAMINATIONS.—The class lists issued by 
the Syndicate last month show that, of 737 candidates (455 boys 
and 282 girls) entered for the full Higher School Certificate, 
492 were successful (306 boys and 186 girls). In the School 
Certificate examination, out of 7,252 candidates (3,884 boys and 
3,368 girls), 2,599 boys and 2,322 girls passed, honours certi- 
ficates being gained by 487 boys and 361 girls. Of the 1,122 
junior candidates, 298 boys and 369 girls satisfied the examiners 
The lists were this year issued in a modified form which, while 
continuing to give all the essential information, reduced the 
amount of printing and made ít possible to effect a considerable 
Saving in time. The results were also for the first time issued for 
simultaneous publication in the Press before the dispatch of the 
official lists. In this way candidates were able to learn Higher 
School Certificate results on August 24 and School Certificate 
on August 26, the official lists for all examinations reaching 
local secretaries on August 27. The table of percentage results 
in the different subjects which has of recent years been included 
by the Syndicate in the School Certificate Class Lists was this 
year printed as a separate leaflet for local secretaries, in order to 
obviate delay. It shows that the subjects of recent introduction, 
biology, general science, and housecraft, are being increasingly 
taken and have definitely established themselves. The Junior 
examination was for the first time conducted under the new 
regulations on a group system. This is designed to harmonize 
with the generally accepted principles on which the School 
Certificate is awarded, whether the Junior examination is offered 
during a course leading up to the School Certificate or is taken 
by schools at a lower level. In essence, the examination requires 
proficiency in the three main groups and in a minimum of four 
subjects, whereas the School Certificate requires five. There is, 
however, one considerable difference—under certain conditions 
English may count in Group II instead of a foreign language. 
This is of importance, not only to schools and individuals in this 
country who cannot offer a foreign language with success, but 
also in the many parts of the Empire where the examination is 
largely taken and where English, although the medium of 
examination for the candidates, is virtually a foreign language 


for them. 
É d 2 E 


THE McGRaw-HILL PUBLISHING Co., Ltp., has issued a list 
(No. 4) of its books on business and economics, including indus- 
trial organization, statistics, and related subjects. The books are 
classified by subjects and accompanied by a descriptive note. 
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Practical Problems in Mathematics 
By A. H. Stuart, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


I] 


A‘ the end of last century a well-known writer of the 
day made the statement that boys in their teens were 
only attracted by things connected with blood, fire, and 
loud noises. If the writer had lived until to-day he might 
have added speed to his list. 

There are few boys indeed who are not interested to 
some extent in things appertaining to mechanical 
transport, and each October 1 spend a few pence on the 
show numbers of the motoring journals from which I 
obtain sufficient data and suggestions for a whole volume 
of mathematical problems. 

For example, here is a series of problems which I have 
found very popular, and which has led to consistent 
effort on the part of a number of boys who are certainly 
not “ born mathematicians.” 

The data, readily accessible to any one, refer in this 
case to the engine of the Austin-Seven car. 


Number of cylinders aa ea: 7A 

Bore 2°2 in. 

Stroke des > 3 in. 

Length of connecting rod 6 in. 

Compression ratio 4°88 

Maximum horse-power 12 at 2,800 
revolutions 


per minute 
With these half-dozen figures one can make up problems 
covering a very wide range of mathematical treatment. 
First, set out a crank angle position as shown in Fig. 1a, 


in which O is the centre of rotation, O C is the crank web, 
C S the connecting rod (if it is subsequently called the 
“ con-rod ” a boy feels that he is learning the jargon of 
the workshop, which makes a strong appeal to the majority), 
S represents the piston, and S O the axis of the cylinder. 

In the triangle SOC, the angle A is the crank angle, 
and in each revolution of the engine this varies from o° to 
360°. The angle Q is called the obliquity of the con-rod. 
The length of the crank-web OC is, of course, half the 
stroke, that is, 1} in., and the con-rod C S is 6 in. 

The solution of this triangle will give us the angle Q, 
which will come in useful for future problems, and the 
length SO. The amount which the latter falls short of 
74 in. is obviously the displacement of the piston from 
top dead centre. 


If these triangles are solved for crank angles ranging 
from o° to 180° (30° intervals are suitable), the data 
obtained may be tabulated as follows ° 


TABLE I 
Crank Angle Obliquity Piston Displacement in 
-d Q inches 
o 0) o) 
30 ye o i 0'25 
60 12° 30’ 0°89 
go 14° 29’ 1'69 
. 120 12° 30’ 2°39 
150 7 AY 2°85 
180 O 3 


The crank angle and piston displacement should now 
be plotted graphically, as shown in Fig. 2. A boy examin- 


PISTON DISPLACEMENT FROM T.D.C 


O 30 60 90 120 ISO 180 
CRANK ANGLE 
Fic. 2 


ing this graph will discover, what is probably new to 
him, that when the crank has moved through go degrees, 
the piston has moved through more than half the stroke. 
The implication of this is that the average velocity of 
the piston is higher during the earlier part of the stroke 
than during the latter part, and the whole question of 
average velocity and actual velocity, with their relation 
to the slope of the graph, can with advantage be discussed. 
Such discussion is very valuable to boys who are approaching 
the time when they will begin the calculus. 

The graph should be retained, as it will provide data 
necessary to subsequent work. 

The point of contact between the piston and con-rod 
is the gudgeon pin, represented by S in Fig 1a, and the 
forces acting on this point are indicated in Fig. 1b. They 
are the pressure P of the exploded gases, the thrust T 
of the con-rod and the reaction of the cylinder walls repre 
sented by R, being a force acting at right angles to the 
axis of the cylinder. Newton’s Third Law requires these 
to form a triangle of forces shown in Fig 1c, in which the 
angle Q reappears. 

Taking, in the first instance, some arbitrary value 0 
P, say too lb., this triangle can be solved for each cas 
shown in Table I, and the results tabulated thus: 


TABLE II 
Crank Angle Thrust in Reaction 
A con-rod 
Taking P = 100 
o 100 o 
30 100°8 12'°6 
60 102°4 22°2 
go 103°3 258 
120 102°4 22'2 
150 100°8 12°6 
180 I00 0) 
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Attention may now be directed to the other end of the 
con-rod where the thrust T, which has just been deter- 
mined, is applied to the crank pin C. This must be resolved 
into its two components, one tangential indicated by M, 
and the other radial (F) as shown in Fig. 3. In the triangle 


-oF 


FIG. 3 


of forces shown it is an interesting application of geometry 
to show that the angle between T and F is equal to A + Q. 
The radial force F is not of much interest, but the 
tangential component M should be determined and 
multiplied by its radius of action OC (ft. in this case) 
to give the turning moment, which may now be tabulated. 


TABLE III 
Crank Angle M Turning Moment 
A about O 
o o o 

30 60°9 76 

60 977 12'2 

go 100 12°5 
120 75°5 9'5 
150 39°! 4°9 
180 o o 


It will be observed that the turning moments have been 
calculated on the purely arbitrary assumption of 100 lb. 
pressure within the cylinder. To bring this nearer to the 
true state of things makes a very illuminating problem 
for boys who are in the early stages of the integral calculus. 
To others, the results of this calculation may be given 
without destroying the sequence of the work. 


Neglecting friction within the engine (of which more 
anon), it is easy to show that 


Horse-power = PLAN 


33,000 
Where P = mean pressure within the cylinder 
| during the power stroke. 
L = length of stroke in feet. 
A = cross sectional area of the cylinder 
in square inches. 
N = number of power strokes per minute. 
Taking the horse-power as 12 we find that P = 744 lb. 
per sq. in. 
We know that the expansion curve would have the 


appearance shown in Fig. 4, in which ¢ is the volume of 
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the combustion chamber expressed in inches of the cylinder 
length. 

Since we are given that the compression ratio is 4°88, 
we have 

c+ 3 = 4°88 
C 

from which we get ¢ = 0774. 

Experience shows that the equation of the curve is 
not far removed from 


pvit =a 
where a is a constant which we proceed to find thus : 
p=avié 
The mean pressure = 
a [3774 a 3°774 
2 fazis dv t.e. 74% =-| -2'5 v-04 | 
3J oa 3 0:774 


from which a = 170. 
Hence, the equation of this curve is 
pvit = 170 


We can now calculate the pressure at various 
of the stroke and tabulate them thus : 


TABLE IV 


points 


Inches of Total volume in Pressure in 
stroke inches of cylinder lb. per sq. in. 
length 
o 0°774 245 
I 774 76 
2 2:774 4I 
3 3°774 26 


The expansion curve may then be plotted as shown in 
Fig. 5, and if we mark on the stroke scale the crank angle 


PRESSURE.LB.PER.SQ.IN. 


l 2 
STROKE ININCHES 
FIG. 5 


positions, using data in Fig. 2, it will be possible to read 
off the pressure in the cylinder for each crank angle position. 


The area of the piston crown is + (2:2)? = 3°8 sq. in. 


and multiplying this by the pressures just obtained, we 
get the total pressure acting on the piston. 

Remembering that all the forces so far calculated have 
been on the assumption that this pressure is 100 lb., it 
is now easy to tabulate actual forces thus: 
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TABLE V 
Crank — Gas Total Turning 
Angle Pressure Pressure T R Moment. 
o 245 930 930 o o 
30 180 685 690 86 52 
60 83 315 323 70 384 
90 50 190 196 504 24 
I20 35 133 136 294 124 
150 25 95 96 12 44 
180 — — — o O 
+60 
t 
as) 
aad 
= 
Z 
L 
2 
O 
2 
QO 
Z 
zZ. 
S 
H O 30 60 90 120 ISO 180 
CRANK ANGLE 
Fic. 6 


The “ torque diagram ” should now be plotted. This 
is a graph between crank angle and turning moment, 


Taking the 
By Dan 


NE day when I was teaching arithmetic to a very 
junior class, the head walked in, and adjusting his 
spectacles peered at the blackboard. “ Ah,” said he, 
‘“ quite a nice little problem, 251 multiplied by 35. Even 
such a simple question as this contains many possibilities 
and gives almost unlimited scope for the exercise of the 
art of practical teaching.” 

‘“ It certainly does that,” said I, “ for I’m having the 
greatest difficulty in explaining the differing positional 
values of the figures, and as for the carrying over, that’s 
likely to remain for ever an insoluble problem.” 

“I think you’re taking a wrong view of the matter 
altogether, Mr. Jones,” said the head. “ Like most teachers 
you underrate the children’s intelligence. Why, it’s very 
possible that your insistence on the difficulties of carrying 
and of the positional values of the figures merely accen- 
tuates these difficulties. We must take the long view, 
Mr. Jones. We must try to divorce ourselves from our 
village-pump outlook on life, by which I mean that we 
must cease to regard our village pump, as so many teachers 
do, as the centre of the universe and the hub of creation.”’ 

“ What do you mean by taking the long view ? ” asked I. 

“ Why, that we must always have an eye on the future ; 
that we must prepare our pupils not only to face the 
conditions which will confront them immediately on 
leaving school, but even to face circumstances which may 
not arise, if they arise at all, for ten or even twenty years.” 

“ That certainly is taking a long view,” said I. “It 
reminds me somewhat of Buchan’s cold periods. In fact 
it sounds almost astronomical.”’ 

‘‘ Now that remark simply bears out what I was saying,” 
replied the head. “It merely proves that teachers are 
too prone to live in a hand-to-mouth fashion; to be 
content with small profits and quick returns, like any 
huckstering shopkeeper; in short, the motto of most 
teachers seems to me to be, ‘ sufficient to the day is the 
evil thereof.’ But, thank goodness, modern methods of 
education tend more and more to take the larger and the 
longer view. We must no longer stand round our village 


and is shown in Fig. 6. The mean height of this diagram 
should be found. For this purpose the mid-ordinate rule, 
Simpson’s rule, or a planimeter may be used. 

The mean torque comes out about 22:2 lb.-ft., and taking 
this figure and remembering that we are dealing with a 
4-stroke 4-cylinder engine, the horse-power at 2,800 r.p.m. 
should be 

27 X 22:2 X 2,800 
———____———_ = N 
33,000 

As the measured horse-power was 12 the agreement is 
very good. 

It may be objected that no account has been taken of 
friction within the engine, since we have no evidence of 
its magnitude. Its effect, if we were able to apply it, would 
be to raise the mean pressure in the cylinder by some 
25 per cent, but the same amount would have to b 
deducted when we got to the mean torque, so its final 
effect on our result would vanish. 

I submit that this series of problems provides interesting 
work and a wide range of mathematical treatment covenng, 
in addition to computation and algebraical manipulation, 
problems in geometry, mensuration, and trigonometry. 
With the exception of a small problem involving the calcu- 
lus, all the work is well within the capacity of average 
boys between 15 and 16. 


(To be continued) 


Long View 


McCourt 


pump, gazing at what we think is the world. We must see 
what lies beyond that bend in the road. We must get 
out of the valley and climb to yonder hill-top, there to 
enjoy the glorious vista which doubtless awaits our eager 
eyes. We must sail across that ocean and discover new 
continents and countries. We must J5 

“ But what has all this to do with the practical problem 
of multiplying 251 by 35 ? ” said I, cutting short the head's 
rhapsody. 

‘“ It has everything to do with it, Mr. Jones, for even 
in small things, indeed, especially in small things, do we 
show our breadth of vision and our readiness to take the 
long view. Now just consider the possibilities of this little 
problem. In doing the carrying over you could give a 
short and simple explanation of the powers of numbers, 
and since multiplication is really a short way of doms 
addition you would really be teaching the theory of indices. 
Now that’s what I mean by taking the long view.” 

“That’s rather clever, that idea of teaching the theory 
of indices to a lower junior form,” said I, admiringly. I 
don’t suppose there would be any chance of working 1 
some reference to the Binomial Theorem, or of introducing 
some jolly little problems in spherical trigonometry ? 

“ No; I don’t just see at the moment how that could 
be done,” said the head, who is a humourless soul. “ Still, 
if you follow my advice in regard to the teaching of ordinary 
multiplication you will confer a great benefit on the 
senior school. It would of course be a tremendous advat- 
tage to the senior school to have juniors coming up who 
had a really thorough knowledge of indices. Why, they'd 
be ready for logarithms ! ” 

* 


* * 


Some days later I was giving a lesson on the chemistry 
of a candle. I gave the lesson in the usual stereoty 
fashion, since there is nothing particularly thrilling about 
a candle. But the head, who had come in toward the ef 
of the lesson, had his own ideas about the matter. 
think, Mr. Jones,” said he, ‘‘ you told them rather too much. 


(Continued on page 700) 
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In a subject like chemistry, which gives such scope to the 
child-like faculty of speculation, the children ought to be 
told as little as possible. Everything ought to be found 
out by observation and experiment. You could, for example, 
give them a piece of paraffin wax, without telling them 
what it was, and ask them to find out its properties. By 
a careful process of inductive reasoning you could easily 
elicit all the major facts about it; and the same thing 
could be done with other substances. By doing this con- 
tinually and consistently you would be developing the 
children’s reasoning and analytical faculties. This would 
again be greatly to the advantage of the senior school, for 
these children on coming up from the juniors would be 
ready for analytical chemistry.”’ 

“ Rather an ambitious scheme, isn’t it? ”’ 

“ Of course it’s ambitious, Mr. Jones. That is why it 
ought to be adopted, and I may tell you that the whole 
trend of modern educational practice is in the direction of 
original research work. The teacher ought to become a 
more and more passive agent, merely supervising the 
children’s work, but never stultifying their inductive 
faculties, as is too often done, by solving problems which, 
with a little effort, the children could solve for themselves. 
The same methods of inductive reasoning can likewise 
be applied not only to mathematical subjects but to every 
other subject in the curriculum.” 

“ I should like to see some specimens of inductive poetry, 
for example,” said I. 

“Wel, I’m afraid we should have to except poetry, 
since poetry is a matter of the soul and spirit rather than of 
the reasoning faculties. But take geography, forexample. A 
boy even ofa middle junior form ought to be able on being 
given a blank map of, say, Australia, to mark the positions 
of the principal towns and rivers. He would of course have 
access to information regarding the climate, natural pro- 
ductions, topography, nature of the soil and primary 
geological formations. From these data alone he ought 
to be able to fill in the political details of any country.” 

“He might also supply the correct place-names while 
he is about it,” said I, sarcastically. 

“ Of course he might. Why not? Isn’t Australia, to 
take only one instance, replete with place-names derived 
from the patronymics of those who have explored her 
coasts and opened up her hinterland ? The supplying of 
the place-names would be much the easiest part of the 
exercise. But apart from all these considerations, think 
what a valuable exercise it would be; consider what a 
development of the reasoning faculties would result if this 
method of teaching geography were to be generally adopted, 
as I hope to adopt it in this school.” 

“ I once tried a little experiment in inductive geography,” 
said I. “ I asked a boy to mark on a blank map of England 
the position of the largest town, taking into consideration, 
of course, the necessary preliminary data.”’ 

“ And he placed it where London is, I suppose ? ” 

“ No he didn’t. He placed it where Southampton is, and 
he proved that he was right.” 

“ Ah, well, these little mistakes will happen. Yet it 
merely proves that hitherto our teaching of geography, as 
of other subjects, has been thoroughly unscientific. Up 
to quite recently we have been absorbing information and 
place-names about countries when we could easily have 
‘obtained the same information, if and when it was ever 
required, from a gazetteer or a railway time-table. But 
now, as I have said, there is this movement toward the 
scientific treatment of geography. Teach your class on 
the lines I have suggested and you will find that not only 
will it give you much less trouble, but the exercise will be 
much more valuable. If the juniors are taught geography 
on purely inductive lines they will be ready for the most 
advanced seismographical geography when they reach the 
senior school.” 

“ What do you mean by seismographical geography ? ” 

“ Forecasting the political development of a country 
from no other data beyond the seismographical history of 


the region and the consideration of its primary and second- 
ary geological formations. We know, for example, where 
earthquakes have occurred and what their effects have 
been; and by making intelligent use of this knowledge 
we can prognosticate where other earth upheavals will 
take place, and we can likewise calculate what their effects 
will be. An intelligent study of the science of seismography 
will solve all geographical and physiographical problems, 
since earth movements both great and small are con- 
tinually taking place, and it is this constant movement of 
the terrestrial strata which, more than anything else, 
decides geographical conditions.” 

I drew a long breath. Yet I resolved to play the head 
at his own game. ‘‘ Since you are taking such a long view 
in regard to the political development of a country, as 
determined by its natural conditions and the probable 
earth-movements which may take place there, why not 
go a step further and attempt to prognosticate its future 
history ? ” : 

But the head was not abashed. ‘‘ To speak of history 
in a futuristic sense is perhaps a contradiction in terms, 
said he, “ yet modern educational thought tends more and 
more to ignore past happenings, except perhaps to take a 
broad survey of really important events such as those of 
the years 1066 and 1914, and to treat history on a purely 
futuristic basis. It would not be difficult, for example, to 
predict between whom the next great war will be fought, 
and to form at least a rough conclusion as to its results. 
From this conclusion we ought to be able to draw further 
conclusions, and thus it should not be a matter of in- 
superable difficulty to predict the more important happen- 
ings in Europe for the next ten or twenty years. A valuable 
exercise along these lines for a junior form such as yours 
would be to prognosticate the happenings in Bntain for 
the fifty years following the Roman invasion in 55 B.C. 
having regard to the qualities of the Romans as empire- 
builders and artificers, and to those of the Britons 4% 
patriots and fighters. If you teach history on these ad- 
vanced lines your class will be ready for the study of really 
advanced futuristic history when they come up to the 


senior school.” 
* PY * 


A few days later when I was giving a music lesson the 
head walked into my room. When I had finished he said : 
“That was a peculiar instrument you had drawn on 
blackboard, Mr. Jones. What was it? ” l 

‘Oh, that was a drawing of an ancient English harp, 
I was explaining to the class the arrangement of its ee 

“ But the harp is rather old-fashioned nowadays, 15° 
it?” 

“Oh, no; it is very modern, especially for orchestral 
work, and besides it enables one to take the long view. 

“To take the long view ? ” i 

“ Yes, of course. You see, when these children ar 
oughly understand the harp, they’ll be ready for heave? 


INDUSTRIAL PsYCHOLOGY.—A course of lectures On ee 
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welfare workers, and others possessing industr3@! iq where 
Its purpose is to impart to them a knowledge of the ae thus 
industrial psychology enters and of the results yehich tion 10 
obtainable. It does not attempt to provide gost 
practical methods or to train the industrial psyc poloer 
fee, payable in advance, for the whole course is (4 ™ i 
each section. Application should be made imme @ chology 
Secretary, The National Institute of Industri Psy 
Aldwych House, W.C. 2. 
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Educational and Documentary Films* 


So the first report of the committee was presented 
at the Bristol meeting of the Association, there has been 
a considerable quickening of those activities which aim at 
the promotion of the use of cinematography as an aid to 
education. The Commission on Educational and Cultural 
Films have, amongst other things, been testing the various 
projectors now on the market through a special sub-com- 
mittee, on which the committee now reporting is repre- 
sented. The report of this sub-committee, which may be 
expected shortly, should be of service to authorities and 
teachers who have to select projectors for school and 
institutional use. Another of the Commission’s sub- 
committees has been examining, in association with 
certain educational societies, such as the Geographical 
Association, the available films of standard size with a 
view to the compilation of a catalogue of those which can 
be considered suitable for educational purposes. 


Various experiments have also been set on foot for the 
testing of films under school conditions, of which the most 
important is that organized jointly by the Middlesex 
County and Part III Authorities and the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations of the area for an extended trial of sound films. 


Mention should also be made of the report of investi- 
gations by the Birmingham Cinema Inquiry Committee 
under the presidency of Sir Charles Grant Robertson, the 
President of the Educational Science Section of the Asso- 
ciation for this centenary meeting. In this report a large 
amount of first-hand evidence of the effect of ordinary 
films upon children and adolescents has been sifted and 
collated. It throws vivid sidelights upon the relations of 
education and cinematography. 


The committee believe that their first report on certain 
technical questions connected with films and apparatus 
and their use under school conditions has also contributed 
to the general quickening of interest. Copies of the report 
have been sent to the local education authorities and, 
through the agency of the Educational and Cultural Films 
Commission, to all schools in which it is known that the 
cinematograph is used. Some 600 copies of the report 
have been distributed in this way. A wider audience has 
also been reached through the re-publication of consider- 
able extracts from the report in educational periodicals. 


Progress can also be recorded in technical matters, 
among which the manufacture of film is, perhaps, the most 
important. The ordinary film of commerce is made on a 
nitrate base and is unsuitable for educational use, owing 
to its dangerous inflammability. Sub-standard film, in 
this country at least, is practically always of the non-flam 
acetate type. In those sizes the film material lends itself 
to amateur handling, but in the full standard 35 mm. size 
it is liable to certain disadvantages in use, mainly 
mechanical. 


For the purpose of the new Spicer-Dufay process of 
colour-cum-sound cinematography, a film base of the 
acetate type is being manufactured which is claimed to be 
absolutely non-inflammable and to retain its suppleness 
and whiteness indefinitely. The Spicer-Dufay process 
itself, as exhibited at the two conversaziones of the Royal 
Society this year, and described in Nature of May 30, is 
full of educational interest and promise. 


The committee have taken as their special province 
the use of the film for class-room purposes. There is a 
growing demand for standard films and apparatus which 
can be used with comparatively large audiences. But the 
committee believe that the educational value of cine- 
matography will not be fully realized until sub-standard 
apparatus and films—which they suggest should be usually 
of 16mm. size—are available in all schools for use with 


* Report of a Committee of the British Association presented to the Educa- 
tional Science Section of the Association on September 29th. 


single forms and classes. Until the projector is recognized 
as a class-room instrument, it cannot be expected that 
educational films will be made available in sufficient 
variety. Moreover, the committee wish to see the taking 
of films by teachers themselves for their own speti 
purposes become a reasonable and usual practice. 

ı In furtherance of these objects the committee had hoped 
that their present report would take the form of a cata- 
logue of sub-standard 16 mm. films already available for 
teachers in this country. They find, however, that such a 
catalogue under present conditions can be little more than 
a repetition of the catalogue of the Corporation which has 
hitherto played the leading part in the introd uction of sub- 
standard apparatus. They understand, however, that the 
other principal Corporations engaged in the cinemato- 
graphic industry in this country are waiting for a lead from 
the educational authorities, and that one at least 15 now 
producing educational sub-standard films. The work of 
the Film Selection Sub-Committee of the Educational 
and Cultural Films Commission will be of great assistance 
in this matter, as approved standard films «an be easily 
and cheaply reduced to sub-standard size w athout serious 
loss of educational advantage. The commit tee are, there- 
fore, satisfied that the attempt to produce <a catalogue at 
this time would be premature. But if they are continued 
in existence, as they recommend, they hope to return to 
this branch of the subject at a later date. In his connexion 
it is, the committee would suggest, much to be desired that, 
for the present at any rate, the principal suld — standard size 
recognized by the trade, namely, 16 mm., showa Jd be adhered 
to in the preparation of new films for exclusiw ely classroom 
use. 

During the forthcoming winter the commit t ee think that 
they can usefully arrange for an experiment om an extend 
scale in the use of selected sub-standard silen @ films under 
ordinary class-room conditions in urban and r-ural schools. 
They already have a promise of assistance, if this proposal 
is carried out, from an important county borou gh, and they 
anticipate no difficulty in obtaining the co-operation of a 
county local education authority with srmall country 
schools under its control. They are satisfied ‘that there 5 
room for an experiment of this kind, since ‘those $0 /4 
conducted have almost invariably been wit Ih apparatus 
and films of standard size exhibited to grouped classes 4 
school halls rather than in the ordinary class-rooms. 

In the selection of the particular apparatus to aha 
the committee hope to benefit by the work of the ae 
Sub-Committee of the Educational and Cultural Fi 
Commission, and as regards the choice of the films sA 
tried out, they propose that the committee be ae 
stituted so as to include a sufficient proportion of teac 
and others with actual educational experience. 
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PaToN’s List OF SCHOOLS AND TUT 
annual edition (1,080 pages, price 5s. J. 


than ever. A number of views “ from the aar 

esting as depicting familiar scenes from AD ince 
The classified lists, with which the book coma me showint the 
busy inquirer much time. There is a large : 
school towns with railway connexions, 
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A SELECTION OF 


Tarrap Books 


FOR THIS YEAR’S BOOK LIST 


The Modern English Series 


ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY—Fifth Series 
Edited by J. W. Marriotr. With Exercises. 288 
pages. 2s. 6d. 


English 
THE JUNIOR MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


General Editor: F. H. PRITCHARD. 20 volumes, con- 
taining Introduction and Exercises. 2s. each. 
3. Essays Old and New. 
Edited by H. BARNES. 
6. Selections from English Prose. 
Edited by F. H. PRITCHARD. 
1I. Tales of Mystery. 
Edited by ROBERT MACINTYRE, M.A. 
13. Junior One-Act Plays of To-day. 
Edited by A. E. M. Baytiss, M.A. 
16. Dampier’s Voyages. 
Edited by A. E. M. Baytiss, M.A. 
17. Pages from Pickwick. 
Edited by F. H. PRITCHARD. 
19. Children in Fiction. 
Edited by B. R. Ginss, B.A. 


Send for special Prosbectus of this Series. 


TESTS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By H. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. 96 pages. Sewed, gd. 
KEY for Teachers only. 5s. 3d. net post free. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
By E. A. ALBERT, M.A., author of Practical Courses 
in Intermediate and Secondary English. 176 pages. 
2s. 


History 
ENGLAND'S STORY 


By DorotHy MARGARET STUART, author of The Boy 
Through the Ages, &c. Fully illustrated. 


I. To the Great Charter. 3s. 
II. Plantagenets and Tudors. 3s. 
Ill. The Stuarts and the Georges. 3s. 
IV. The Nineteenth Century and After. 3s. 6d. 


Miss Stuart's books are already known to a wide circle of teachers. 
They should appeal as Readers in the middle school. They not only 
furnish the facts, but provide a useful social, economic, and literary 
history, with frequent reference to England's place in the Concert of 
Europe. There are numerous date lists and genealogical tables. 


THE WORLD OF THE ANCIENTS 
By A. E. DouGLas-SmitH, M.A. 282 pages. 
An original ancient history for lower middle forms. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE 
Edited by D. B. Horn, M.A. In four volumes. 
Vol. II. Europe in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. (Shorily.) 
Vol. III. Modern Europe (1648-1815). 3s. 6d. (Ready.) 
Vol. IV. Modern Europe (1789-1930). 5s. 


3s. 6d, 


Geography 
HARRAP’S NEW GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
Edited by Dr. R. N. RupmosE Brown, Sheffield 
University. General Prospectus available. 


First Volumes 
Australia and New Zealand. By L. S. SuGGarTe, B.Sc. 
With 170 Maps, Diagrams, and Half-Tone Illustra- 
tions. 440 pages. 6s. 
An authoritative survey for Higher Certificate stage. 

A History of Geographical Discovery and Exploration. 
By J. N. L. Baker, M.A., Oxford University. Demy 
8vo. About 500 pages and 50 Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 


Western Europe. By L. B. Cunpa tt, M.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geography at the Regent Street Polytechnic. 5s. 


(October.) 
South America. By E. V. Lane, M.A., Bec School. 
218 pages. 33. 


A very readable and informative School Certificate Book. There 
are 30 Maps and 33 Illustrations. 
The British Homeland. By E. J. G. BRADFORD, M.Sc. 
For pupils between the ages of 11 and 15. 2s. 3d. 


People and Homes in Many Lands. By F. G. Moss. 
For pupils between the ages of 11 and 15. 2s. 6d. 


Modern Languages 


AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH COURSE. Part I 

Bv R. M. Weir, M.A., Whitehill Secondary School, 

Glasgow, and A. S. ROBERTSON, M.A., Allan Glen’s 

School. With double Vocabulary. 168 pages. 2s. 
This course has been specially designed for Advanced Division 

Schools in Scotland, although everything necessary for Matriculation 

is included. Book II will contain mainly Grammar and Syntax, and 

Book III will consist of Free Composition subjects. 


KEY for Teachers only. In preparation. 


EINFUHRUNG INS DEUTSCHE 
A Direct-Method German Course by SyDNEY W. 
WELLS, Minchinden Secondary School. With Exercises 
and Vocabularies. Illustrated. 292 pages. 3s. 6d. 


EIN DEUTSCHES AUFSATZBUCH 
By S. W. WELLs. With sectional Vocabularies. 2s. 6d. 
A German Free Composition for School Certificate stage. 


Science and Mathematics 


POST-PRIMARY SCIENCE. Parts I and II 
By W. F. F. SHearcRortT, B.Sc., King’s School, 
Peterborough. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each part. 
A new three-volume practical course for pupils of 11-15 years. 
Part III is in the press. Complete Prospectus on application. 
BY GRAPH TO CALCULUS 
By Epwin T. CHISNELL, B.A., with a Foreword by 
Prof. T. Percy Nunn. Part I, rod.; Part II, 1s. 3d. 
Complete, 2s. 


A JUNIOR ALGEBRA 
By DENHAM LARRETT, M.A., King’s School, Peter- 
borough. 280 pages. 3s. 6d. Parts I and II. 
2s. each; with Answers, 2s. 6d. each. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


39-4] 


PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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BLACKIE and SO N’S LIST 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH 
BRITISH HISTORY INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., 
Late Master of the Modern Side, Harrow School, Joint Author of ‘‘ The 


Groundwork of British History.” New Edition. 
With 16 full-page Illustrations, Maps, Plans, Synopsis, By G. TOWNSEND WARNER, MA, 
and Chronological Table. i Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
New Edition, with Revisions and Extensions. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth boards. 2s. 9d. | 7s. 6d. net. 


BRITAIN AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


CORRELATING HOME AND FOREIGN HISTORY. 
With Pictorial Time-charts in Red and Black. Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White. 
General Editors: DAVID FREW, B.A., and LAURENCE HOGG. 


The aim of this series is to provide, in addition to the facts of British History, some broad outlines of the European 
History of which our own forms a part. When this larger background is sketched in, the great events of British History 
are seen in their true relation and assume a new significance. In seven books. 


THE GOLDEN BOOKS OF BLACKIE’S ENGLISH TEXTS 
EN GLISH VERSE Highways and Byways of English Literature 
Arranged by FRANK JONES, B.A., Edited by W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D., 
King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham. Formerly Headmaster of the Perse School, Cambridge. 


In Five Books. Cloth boards. 2s. each. One hundred and twenty volumes. 1od. each. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., Sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; late Master of the Modern 
Side in Harrow School; Author of ‘‘ A Brief Survey of British History,” &c., and C. H. K. MARTEN, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford ; Assistant Master at Eton College. 


With Maps, Time Charts, and Full Index. 764 pp. Super crown 8vo. 8s.net. Complete in One Volume. 
In Two Parts, 5s. each net. Part I, 55 B.c.-A.D. 1603; Part II, 1603-1921. 
In Three Sections, 3s. 6d. each net ; Section I, 55 B.C.—A.D. 1485 ; Section II, 1485-1714 ; Section III, 1714-1921. 


| 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE ` A JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH 
In Two Books. Cloth boards. 2s. each. 
BOOK I. By FRANK JONES, B.A., | GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 
Senior English Master, King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham. | By LEWIS MARSH, M.A., 


BOOK II. By FRANK JONES, B.A. Late Headmaster of Ealing County School, 


and | and G. N. GOODMAN, M.A., 
HUBERT HOTHERSALL, B.A., | Senior English Master in the Ealing County School. 


Senior History Master, King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham, 
Lecturer in English at Aston Commercial College. | In Two Parts. 2s. 3d. each. 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE 


GENERAL EDITOR : Prof. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. ! 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of Manchester ; Examiner of English in London University. 


RECENT VOLUMES 


THE WINTER’S TALE KING HENRY IV, PART II 
Edited by C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., F.B.A., Edited by C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
aaa teen eee ee With Introduction, Notes, Appendix, and Glossary: 
Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 
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BLACKIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED LATIN SERIES 


GENERAL EpiTor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius 
__ Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 
Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. 
The aim of this series is to provide books of scholarly and literary 
quality, each so far as possible self-sufficing, and rendered interesting to 
pupils by the mode of treatment adopted, and by the free use of illus- 
trations mainly derived from objects of ancient art. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


BLACKIE and SON’S LIST 


BLACKIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED GREEK SERIES 


GENERAL EpItor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 

Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. 

Similar in Aim and General Appearance to Blackie’s 

Illustrated Latin Series. 


Full Prospectus on application. 


Just Published 


FRENCH TRANSLATION PRACTICE 


For Senior Forms. 
By E. J. A. GROVES. Lic. ès L., 
Senior French Master, Bradford Grammar School. 


The purpose of this book is indicated in its title : to ensure systematic practice in translating from French into English. 
It is intended for the use of pupils who are taking French in the Higher Certificate, whether as a main or as a subsidiary 


subject. Cloth boards. 2s. 


FRENCH VERSE AND PROSE 


Selected and Edited by L. R. GLEED, B.A. (Lond.), 


Senior French Master, County School for Boys, Ealing; Lecturer in 
French, City of London College; and 


J. BASWITZ, B.A. (Lond.), 
Senior German Master, County School for Boys, Ealing. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. 2s. 


GERMAN VERSE AND PROSE 


Selected and Edited by J. BASWITZ, B.A. (Lond.), 
Senior German Master, County School for Boys, Ealing, and 
L. R. GLEED, B.A. (Lond.), 


Senior French Master, County School for Boys, Ealing; Lecturer in 
French, City of London College. 


With Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 


A FRENCH VOCABULARY 


By MALCOLM W. MURRAY, M.A., B.A., 


Docteur del’ Universite de Lille, Principal French Master, Robert Gordon's 
College, Aberdeen, and 
E. ERNEST LENTZ, 
Assistant French Master, Robert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. 


Pott 8vo. Manilla Covers. 8d. 


A SPANISH VOCABULARY 


The 3,500 most useful Words arranged in Connected 
Groups suitable for Translation, Conversation, and Free 
Composition in University Matriculation, Leaving Certi- 
ficate, and similar Examinations. 
By E. ERNEST LENTZ 
Modern Language Master, Robert Gordon's College, Aberdeen. 
Pott 8vo. tod. 


BLACKIE’S FRENCH TEXTS 


BLACKIE’S LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS. This 
series contains examples of the work of an array of French writers. 
Each book has a biographical and critical note, and explanatory 
notes. 100 titles. 6d. each. Certain volumes are issued with 
vocabulary. 9d. each. 


BLACKIE’S LONGER FRENCH TEXTS. From 
Modern French Literature. Printed in large type. With brief Notes, 
Questionnaire, Phrase-List, and Vocabulary. 38 titles. Is. each. 


BLACKIE’S COMPLETE FRENCH PLAYS. The 
series includes examples of all styles, from the classic tragedies of 
Racine to the sparkling comedies of Labiche. 33 titles. 1s. each. 


EPISODES MEMORABLES DE L'HISTOIRE DE 
FRANCE. General Editor, Lovurs A. Barsk, B.A., Officier 
d'Academie. With Introduction, Biographical Footnotes, and 
Vocabulary. 10 titles. 1s. each. 


PETITS CONTES POUR LES ENFANTS. With 
Questionnaire, Vocabulary, and Illustrations. Nine titles. 6d. each. 


MEMORANDA LATINA 
Word List, Syntax, Idioms, and Phrases 
By M. KEAN, M.A. 
Pott 8vo. Is. 
‘* Memoranda Latina” is intended to 
learnt by the end of the third year of instruction. 


uip the pupil with such 
rudiments of the Latin language as he may fairly be expected to have 


IRREGULAR LATIN VERBS 


Compiled by R. F. PATTERSON, M.A. 
(Cantab)., D.Litt. (Glasgow). 


Limp cloth cover. 6d. 


Interleaved with blank paper for notes, 8d. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Personal Paragraphs 


THE sudden death, on September 15, of Dr. James 
Graham, Director of Education for Leeds, at the age of 
62 years, removes an outstanding figure in British educa- 
tional administration. Like so many of our directors of 
education, Dr. Graham came of Scottish stock and to the 
end he displayed the ability and vigour characteristic of 
his nation. He died literally in harness, for he had journeyed 
to London to attend a special Executive Committee meeting 
of the Association of Education Committees, and he col- 
lapsed suddenly on the following morning. Born in 1869, 
he was orphaned early and was brought up by an uncle who 
gave him a sound education up to the age of 19. He then 
went to London and taught in schools of varying types, 
eventually becoming Inspector of Higher Education under 
the West Riding County Council at the early age of 24. 
During his twelve years’ service in this capacity, he visited 
various European countries on several occasions to report 
specially on educational conditions and he was particularly 
interested in the provision of technical education abroad 
and in this country. It is not generally realized, too, that 
during these years he compiled a series of handbooks for 
Messrs. Macmillan, dealing with the import and export 
trade of England; these were written in English, French, 
German, and Spanish, and display incidentally his marked 
linguistic ability. Eventually they were adopted by the 
War Office for their scheme for educating ex-service officers 
and men. These handbooks have been continually revised 
and are still popular in Europe and in Eastern countries. 
In 1905, Dr. Graham was appointed chief education officer 
for Leeds, and in the following year he was given control of 
all forms of education in the city. Last May, he completed 
his twenty-fifth year of service in that capacity. His work 
at Leeds is very well known. It was marked by outstanding 
developments in secondary, technical, and art education, 
and perhaps the landmark was the organization of one of the 
finest institutions of its kind in the kingdom—the City 
of Leeds Training College in Beckett Park, where residential 
accommodation is provided for 300 women and 180 men. 
During the War, he gave assistance to several Government 
departments, and helped in the development of training 
schemes for disabled ex-service men. Later, he devoted 
much of his leisure to the service of the blind. In national 
spheres, he was well known as a leading writer of the 
Association of Education Committees, the Burnham Com- 
mittees, and the Association of Municipal Corporations. He 
aroused a great deal of controversy last year by issuing a 
memorandum on the administration of the Burnham Scales 
in which he advocated the establishment of an Office 
Committee to deal with anomalies in their working. He was 
a vigorous champion of the rights of local authorities, and 
he had a firm belief in the power of education.as a social 
and cultural force. His local and national work were fitly 
recognized in 1928, when, on the occasion of the visit of 
the British Association to Leeds, the University conferred 
on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy. A 
remarkable number of tributes to his work as an adminis- 
trator have appeared in the Press. 

* * * 


Mr. T. Raymont, formerly Warden of Goldsmiths’ 
College, London, has written a general survey of education 
which has just been published by Messrs. Longmans. 
Twenty-seven years ago, Mr. Raymont’s book, ‘ Principles 
of Education’ was published, and it immediately won 
appreciation for its sane outlook. Since then Mr. Raymont 
has had a wide experience in Wales, London, and America, 
and his present book supplements rather than succeeds his 


former work. 
Ld + + 


Sır DoNALD MACLEAN is the first solicitor to be called 
to the office of President of the Board of Education. He 
has a sound record as a Liberal politician, but his promotion 
to ministerial rank must have come as a surprise and the 


omens are not propitious that he will retain the appointment 
for long. He is the third Minister of Education to hold 
office in the present year—clearly a record—with the 
possibility that another may be appointed before the end 
of the year. His message to teachers, published in the 
Teachers’ World, is conciliatory, concluding with the 
words, “‘ I want them to be assured that any help I can give 
to ease the financial sacrifice they will be called upon to 
make will be most gladly rendered.” 
* * * 


As we go to press, we notice with much regret the 
announcement of the death of Sir Gregory Foster, formerly 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of London and Provost 
of University College, London. 

* * * 


MR. JOHN GERALD BRADSHAW, whose death, on Septem- 
ber 5, at the age of 72, has been reported in the Press, 
was educated at Clifton College, of which he was a scholar. 
He represented the College at cricket and in athletic sports, 
winning the Long Pen Hole in 1878 and the Challenge Cup 
in 1879. At Jesus College, Cambridge, he obtained hs 
Blue for running, and came in third in the mile against 
Oxford in 1881 and second in 1882. He graduated in 
1882 as twentieth Wrangler. For the next ten years he 
held appointment as an assistant master in the Junior 
School, Clifton. He then commenced his great life’s work 
of thirty years as Headmaster of Packwood Haugh School, 
Warwickshire, of which he was the founder. 

* $ $ 

Mr. A. S. FirtH has been appointed General Secretary 
and Mr. E. Green Organizing Secretary of the Worker 
Educational Association. Mr. Firth is Assistant General 
Secretary of the Trades Union Congress, and has been in 
charge of the educational work of that body for many 
years. He is a graduate in economics of the University of 
London, a member of the Board of Governors of Ruskin 
College, of the University of Oxford Delegacy for Extra 
Mural Studies, and of the University of Cambridge Board oí 
Extra Mural Studies. For some time he was a lecturer 
in the Department of Commerce at the Technical College. 
Huddersfield. 

$ * $ 

Sır KinGcstEy Woop, the recently appointed Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Education, was Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health in Mr. 
Baldwin’s last Government and Parliamentary Private 
Secretary to the Minister of Health from 1918 to 1922. 
He has appointed Mr. A. McL. Currie to be his Private 
Secretary and Mr. W. J. Womersley, M.P., as his Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary. 

$ $ $ 

THE engagement has been announced of Mr. John Bell, 
High Master of St. Paul’s School since 1927, to Miss Mary 
Kathleen Pickles, of Bolton, Lancashire. Mr. Bell was 
educated at Marlborough (scholar) and Balliol College. 
Oxford (scholar and Jenkyns Exhibitioner), and acted as 
tutor and then Dean at Queen’s College, Oxford, prior to 
accepting his recent appointment. 

* * $ 

Sır REGINALD CRADDOCK has been adopted as prospective 
Conservative candidate for the Combined English Univer- 
sities Constituency. Sir Martin Conway, one of the present 
members for the Constituency, has intimated that he does 
not propose to offer himself for re-election at the nest 
General Election. Sir Reginald Craddock, who is a great 
authority on India, was educated at Wellington and Keble 
College, Oxford. He entered the Indian Civil Service in 
1884, and served in the Central Provinces. 3e held the post 
of Lieutenant-Governor of Burma from 191 7 to 1922, and 
retired from the service in the following yea. 

ONLOOKER. 
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Now Ready 


A HANDBOOK OF 
HISTORICAL TERMS 


I. HOWELLS, B.A., & T. J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Is. 6d. net 


For use as a supplement to the textbooks 
usually used in senior sections of secondary 
schools. 


Experience has shown that such textbooks 
contain numerous terms of which no 
adequate explanations are given. 


This little book supplies these deficiencies. 


SPECIMEN COPIES POST FREE 


Published by 


PHILIP ALLAN & CO. LTD. 
69 Great Russell Street, LONDON 


SPECIALISTS FOR ADVISORY AND TUTORIAL 
WORK FOR SCHOOLS (SCIENCE, 


MATHEMATICS, &c.) 


Miss L. MARTIN LEAKE (Girton Coll., Camb.), rst Cl. Nat 
Sci. Tripos, Pts. I and II. 


Mrs. W. WRIGHT, B.Sc. (Lond)., D.I.C. 


Miss M. MARTIN LEAKE (Girton Coll., Camb.), Math. Tripos. 
Industrial Adviser, Intensive Business Course, 3 Marl- 
borough Gate,W.1. Late Employment Manager (Women), 
Rowntree & Co., Ltd., York. 


Assistance with syllabuses and laboratory equipment, and 
supply of part-time teachers for science or other subjects. 


Advice and assistance with commercial and general subjects. 


Schools assisted to reach standard for recognition by public 
authorities. 


For further particulars apply to Mrs. W. WRIGHT, 220 Norbury 
Crescent, S.W.16. Telephone: Pollard 2623. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 
CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
Free on application to 


CEORCE OVER (RUCBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUCBY. 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s 
Members receive free of charge Le Maltre Phonetique, the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. JONES, University College, London, W.C. 1.). 


a by P. Passy. —List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Ie Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application, 
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MCDOUGALL’ S 


CENTURIES OF 
SONG 


By R. S. THATCHER, M.A., Mus.Doc. (Oxon.), 
Director of Music at Harrow School. 

“ Easily the best collection I have seen.” —A Music Master. 

76 Songs, Carols, Rounds, and Catches 
In Staff and Sol-fa Notations. 

80 pages. Each, Paper Cover, 10d. Limp Cloth, Is. 


Pianoforte Edition, 8s. net. By Post, 8s. 6d. 


SONGS WITH 
DESCANTS 


By CUTHBERT FOSTER, Mus.B., 


Supervisor of Music, Renfrewshire Education Committee, 
AND 


KENNETH G. FINLAY, A.R.C.M., 
Teacher of Singing, Ayrshire Education Committee. 


Containing 23 National and Folk Songs and 2 Hymn 
Tunes, arranged with Descants. Music in both Notations. 


48 pages. In Stout Manilla Cover, 7d. Limp 
Cloth, 9d. 


Pianoforte Edition in Preparation. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


A delightful and stimulating book of Exercises on every 
branch of the subject. Cloth Boards, 1s. 9d. 


ADVANCED 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


A continuation of the Exercises so eminently successful 
n “ Practical English.” Cloth Boards, 2s. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 
By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


A book with a freshness of outlook on the subject that 
creates an absorbing interest in the most vital subject of 
the curriculum. 


Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. ln Two Parts. Limp Cloth. 
Each, is. 6d. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


The ideal Dictionary for Pupils. Biographies of Great 
Writers, Artists, Scientists, &c., make this a valuable 
reference book. All the new words. Aids to Pronunciation. 


Full Cloth Boards, 320 pages. Is. 6d. 


M‘Dougall’s Educ. Co., Ltd. 


8 FARRINGDON AVENUE LONDON, E.C.4 
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Correspondence 


BIBLE 


In view of the increasing interest in Bible study which is both 
scientific and scholarly, it may interest your readers to know 
that for the last seven years a University School of Bible Study 
for evening class students has been maintained by the Divinity 
Lectures Committee at University College, Gower Street, under 
the auspices of the London University Extension Board. 

To meet the needs of such students, and especially of teachers 
of scripture in day and Sunday schools, the Senate of the 
University of London instituted three years ago a diploma in 
the literary, historical, and comparative study of the Bible, 
which is given as the result of attendance and study at university 
extension evening classes over a period of four years. 

Needless to say, the work is entirely interdenominational and 
non-sectarian. 

Classes for this diploma on the Old and New Testaments 
will be given this session at University College, Gower Street, 


STUDY 


London, W.C. 1, by Prof. Samuel Hooke, and by Miss Marjory 
S. West, on Mondays and Fridays at 6.30 p.m., beginning on 
October 9 and 12, respectively. 

A preparatory course on the Comparative Study of the 
Religions of the World will also be held at the London School of 
Economics by Miss Marjory S. West on Wednesdays at 6.30 
p.m., beginning on October 7th. 

Attendance at these classes does not involve examination. 
They are also open to those who have no wish to study from the 
academic point of view. 

Particulars of the London work and of the movement in 
general may be obtained from Miss S. Devonshire, Hon. Secretary, 
Divinity Lectures Committee, Penybryn, Fox Hill, Norwood, 
London, S.E. 19. : 


A. E. GARVIE ae 
V. F. Storr } Presidens. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the August Competition is “ Trina,” 
proxime accessit, ‘‘ Superannuated.”’ 

The winner of the July Competition was Mr. Irvine 
Gray, M.A., Mill Den, Balhousie, Perth, Scotland. 

We classify the forty-nine versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Trina, Superannuated, Iceberg, Cadwal, Fretful, 
Winton, E. L. Shef, Fidelis, Lacy, Beetle, D.C. E., 
Hippeus, Anna Knowles Merritt, Bésigue, 
Chardonne, Pastéque, Chauve-souris, Agricola, 
Dane, Woodlea. 


Class II.— Augustine, S. C., Winnower, J. L. D., Elfrid, N. N» 
Phlogiston, J. B. W., K. E. B. L., Lodore, F. I. C. 
Ami, Margaret, Eira, Als ob, Cricket, S. A. G., 
Hibernia, R. A. D., Old Trident, Leander. 


Class III.—G. M. C., Erik, G. F., Onyx, de Barentin, Flops, 
Juju, J.C. S. 


ce 


DANS LE PASSE MORT,” BY PIERRE Lort 
(Paris, Calmann Lévy) 


Mais, pour moi, l’ame et l'épouvante du lieu, c’est, dans la 
chambre de madame Loetitia, un pale portrait d’elle-meme, 
placé à contre-jour, que je n’avais pas remarqué d'abord et qui, 
a l'instant du départ, m’arréte pour m’effrayer au passage. 
Dans un ovale dédoré, sous une vitre moisie, un pastel incolore, 
une tête blême sur fond noir. Elle lui ressemble a lui; elle a les 
mémes yeux impératifs et les mémes cheveux plats en méches 
collées; son expression, d'une intensité surprenante, a je ne 
sais quoi de triste, de hagard, de suppliant ; elle parait comme 
en proie à l'angoisse de ne plus être. . . . La figure, on ne com- 
prend pas pourquoi, n'est pas restée au milieu du cadre,—et l’on 
dirait d’une morte, effarée de se trouver dans la nuit, qui aurait 
mis furtivement la téte au trou obscur de cet ovale pour essayer 
de regarder, à travers la brume du verre terni, ce que font les 
vivants—et ce qu’est devenue la gloire de son fils. . . . Pauvre 
femme! à côté de son portrait, sur la commode de sa vieille 
chambre mangée aux vers, il y a sous globe, une “ crèche de 
Bethléem ” à personnages en ivoire, qui semble un jouet d'enfant ; 
c'est son fils, paraît-il, qui lui avait rapporté ce cadeau d’un 
de ses voyages. .. . Ce serait si curieux à connaître, leur 
manière d’être ensemble, le degré de tendresse qu’ils pouvaient 
avoir l'un pour l'autre, lui affolé de gloire, elle toujours inquiète, 
sévère, attristée, clairvoyante. ... 

Pauvre femme! Elle est bien dans la nuit, en effet, et le grand 
éclat mourant de l'empereur sufht à peine à maintenir son nom 
dans quelques mémoires humaines. Ainsi, cet homme a eu beau 
s’immortaliser autant que les vieux héros légendaires, en moins 
d’un siècle sa mère est oubliée ; pour la sauver du néant, il reste 
à peine deux ou trois portraits à l'abandon, comme celui-ci qui 
déjà s'efface. 


PASSAGE FROM 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ TRINA ” 


But for me, the awe-inspiring spirit of the place lay in Madame 
Letitia’s room—a pale portrait of herself, hung in a bad light, 
which I had not noticed at first, and which, at the moment of 
leaving, arrested and frightened me as I was passing. In a 
tarnished gilt oval frame, under a damp-bespeckled glass, a 


colourless pastel represented a livid head on a black ground. 
She resembled him; she had the same imperious eyes and the 
same straight hair clinging together in wisps; her expression, 
surprisingly intense, had in it I know not what of sadness, 
weariness, and wistfulness ; she looked as if she were a prey to 
the anguish of no longer being alive. . . . The face, for some 
unaccountable reason, had not remained in the middle of the 
frame, and it gave the impression of a dead woman who, frightened 
at finding herself in the dark, had furtively inserted her head m 
the dark hole of this oval in order to try and see, through the 
mists of the dimmed glass, what the living were doing—and what 
had become of the fame of her son. . . . Poor woman! at the 
side of her portrait, on the worm-eaten chest of drawers in her 
old room, there was, looking like a child’s toy, a '“ manger ol 
Bethlehem,” with figures in ivory, all under a glass shade. Her 
son, apparently, had brought her this gift on returning from one 
of his expeditions. . . . It would be so interesting to know how 
they behaved when together— how fond they were of each other, 
he intoxicated with fame and glory, she ever anxious, Sever 
saddened, clear-sighted. ... 

Poor woman! She is indeed in the dark, and the great and 
dying brilliance of the Emperor is barely sufficient to keep her 
name in the memory of the few. And thus it is—despite *s 
efforts to become as immortal as the old legendary heroes, within 
less than a century his mother is forgotten—to save her from 
oblivion there remain but two or three portraits here and there. 
such as this one which is already fading away. 


This passage, apparently so straightforward, had 
pitfalls. One of these, sur la commode de sa vieille cham"? 
mangée aux vers, caught the majority of the competitor, 
among them some of our best translators. We ane 
hardly think it fair of Loti to have omitted a comma å ur 
chambre, still, it is with the probable meaning that © $ 
readers must concern themselves when faced with s 
ambiguous phrase. We are happy to commend eightes, 
translators—‘‘ Chardonne,” “Als ob,” “ Chauvesou™, 
“ Trina,” ‘ Superannuated,”’ “ Cricket,” “ D. C a 
“ Cadwal,” “ Iceberg,” “ F. I.C.” “ Pastéque,”” “ HO 
“J. L. D.,” “ Fidelis,” “de Barentin,” “' Maen i 
“S. C.,” “ Bésigue ° —for taking mangée aux uers ehtiy 
fying la commode. “ Lacy” ingeniously made 't n 
ambiguous in English, thereby exactly conveying the ys in 
impression as the original, thus : on the chest ef dr o 
her room, now old and worm-eaten. It was a pity that Jid nt 
did not keep up to this fine level throughout; We R 
like placed where the daylight does not fall direc #!¥ up ore 
such a position might be a good one, whereas t he se 
of à contre-jour is that it was in a definitely bad light ‘ith 

By the way, a new reader, ‘‘ Ami,” cleverly PY oath 
its worm-eaten woodwork, and leaves it to choice which 
work he meant ! „s the 

So many people translated literally the trou o8 s 


(Continued on page 710 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD. 


COLUMBUS REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 


By LEONARD BROOKS, M.A., and ROBERT FINCH 


An entirely new series of Geography Readers, lavishly illustrated, forming an ideal course for 
the lower and middle forms of Secondary Schools. 


SENIOR SERIES 


Limp Cloth 

Cloth Boards 
BOOK I. THE SOUTHERN CONTINENTS. 2s. 6d. 2s. 9d. 
BOOK II. NORTH AMERICA AND ASIA. 2s. 6d. 2s. 9d. 
BOOK III. THE BRITISH ISLES AND EUROPE. — 3s. 3d. 
BOOK IV. THE WORLD OF TO-DAY. In Active Preparation. 


THE ACTIVE GERMAN COURSE 


By A. W. PEGRUM, M.A. 


A three years’ course in German up to the General School Examination stage. Each year of 


the course is divided into three terms. 


Each lesson has three sections (a) discussion, 


(b) summation, and (c) application to reading and free composition. To most lessons a fourth 


section is added, dealing with essential grammar. 


Special attention has been paid to the 


illustrations. 


BOOK I. 
BOOK II. Ready November. 


THE GATEWAYS OF 
LEARNING 


By MARGARET DRUMMOND,M.A., F.E.1.S. 


An educational psychology having special refer- 
ence to the first years of school life. A work of 
special interest to all teachers of young children. 


6s. net. 


A FIRST ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 
By ALWYN PICKLES, M.Sc. (Lond.) 


This book is intended for the use of students 
commencing a Higher Science course. It will be 
found amply sufficient for all Higher School 
examinations. 4s. 6d. 


Ready October. 3s. 6d. 


BOOK III. In Preparation. 


EDUCATION OF THE 
BACKWARD CHILD 


By D. KENNEDY-FRASER, M.A., B.Sc. 


The author has dealt with the diagnosis, defi- 
nition, and causes of backwardness, and has 
devoted considerable space to the practical prob- 
lems of the teacher in the classroom. In the press 


ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY 


For Matriculation and Allied 
Examinations 
By MARY E. PHILLIPS, B.Sc., and 
LUCY E. COX, B.Sc., F.L.S. 


This course is written primarily as a textbook 
for Matriculation candidates, and covers the 
course approved by the University of London. 
With a large number of illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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obscure hole instead of the dark hole that we cannot name 
them all. 

We are ashamed that some of our old friends, of whom 
we expect great things, joined a few new-comers in thinking 
au passage meant in the corridor or in the passage, those 
guilty are ‘‘ Chauve-souris,” “ R. A. D.” ‘ Onyx,” 
“J. L. D.” “ Flops,” “ J. L. D.” made his hero frightened 
out into the passage. If this had been meant, the word 
used would have been couloir. 

More old friends mistranslated Elle lui ressemble à lui 
(surely the meaning is insistent enough !)—‘‘ Hibernia,” 
“F. I. C”? “ Als ob,” “ G. F.,” “ de Barentin,” “ S. C.,” 
“ Leander,” “ Dane,” and ‘‘ Flops °—thought it meant 
that the portrait was like her. x 

“J. L. D.,” “G. F.,” and “ Flops ” are asked to note 
that good English counts in this competition; all three 
translators used the word imperative for impertous about the 
eyes of Napoleon and his mother. 

“ Fidelis ’’ omitted altogether the phrase d'une intensité 
surprenante. “ D. C. E.” a most promising recruit, must 
not let his facility in words run away with him. He trans- 
lates se trouver dans la nuit as finding herself in outer darkness, 
but the Bible has given for all time a definite meaning to 
outer darkness which would be out of place here. “‘ Hippeus ” 
has been in a hurry and described an oval mount, once gilded, 
under a mildewed glass, whereas it is the frame which was 
gilt, and the pastel which was under the glass. “ Anna 
Knowles Merritt ” slipped in a good version over the victim 
of an intense longing for annihilation, and ‘‘ Chardonne ” 
tries to imagine her still alive—obsessed with the dread of 
existing no longer, an error in which “ Pastéque ” also shares. 
“ Agricola ”? has invented an error all to herself—quelques 
memoires humaines, a few historical memoirs. ‘‘ Dane ” says 
that Mme. Loetitia is indeed out in the night, and ‘‘ Woodlea ” 
that she is in the dark to all intents and purposes. We have 
no space for further criticism. 

We were pleased with communications from “ Lacy,” 
“ Beetle,” “ Winton,” and ‘ Bésigue.” We agree with 
“Lacy ” that “ Napoleon is of enduring interest to the 
world,” one might almost say “ always news,” like royalty. 
We are glad “ Winton ”’ approves our choice of passage, 
and we thank him for his kind wishes for our holiday. 

“ Bésigue aptly closes his version with the quotation : 


O Corse à cheveux plats! que ta France était belle 
Au grand soleil de messidor |! 


and sends us a curious note on Pascal’s mot recently set, 
which we reserve for next month, together with an inter- 
esting story which “‘ Beetle ” provides. 

“Lacy” and “ Beetle” are right in saying that the 
quotation from Pascal should have been translated, “‘ I have 
only made this one longer because I had not time to make it 
shorter.” None the less, “ Bésigue ” won first place on the 
number of marks gained, since it was not possible to classify 
by marks lost when so many readers held back altogether. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following poem by Christian 
Morgenstern (“ Wir Fanden einen Pfad,” R. Piper & Co., 
Munich) : 

Sieh nicht, was andre tun, 
der andern sind so viel, 

du kommst nur in ein Spiel 
das nimmermehr wird ruhn. 


Geh einfach Gottes Pfad, 
lass nichts sonst Führer sein, 
so gehst du recht und grad, 
und gingst du ganz allein. 


Verlange nichts von irgendwem, 
lass jedermann sein Wesen, 

du bist von irgendwelcher Fehm 
zum Richter nicht erlesen. 


Tu still dein Werk und gib der Welt 
allein von deinem Frieden, 

und hab dein Sach auf nichts gestellt 
und niemanden hienieden. 


OF EDUCATION [Oct. 1031 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by au 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONcE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month’s competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 730, must reach 
the office by the first post on November 1, 1931, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes—a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 Is. and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
school, the selection at this stage being made by the form- 
masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific oF 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pags. 
They must be certified by the head of the school as being 
the bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and point 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some © 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. an 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, st" 
ment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct me™ 

Essays for this competition are due on October 6, 1931- 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 


1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; , 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school "e tbe 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school tha date 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candida™. 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope © 
the essay (or essays) should be written ‘“ Essay, 
should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
‘‘ The Journal of Education,” c 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, EL. 4 


ontaining 
” and it 


ittee 

EXHIBITION OF FRENCH ART, 1932.—A Lecture Commo 
has been formed for the purpose of assisting those W i 
organize one or more lectures in connexion with the !° help i8 
French Exhibition, 1932. The Committee is read y t° ding th 
arranging for such lectures by answering inquiries x~ egar e fees 
subjects offered by the lecturers recommended =" 
required. Inquiries should be addressed to the Ho 3- 
Lecture Committee, Royal Academy of Arts. 


Secretar 


OcT. 1931] 


University 
Correspondence College 


Founded 1887 


Principal: 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., 
F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


Students are prepared for 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 


B.A., M.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Eng., 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


SUCCESSES 


gained by U.C.C. students at London 
University B.A. and B.Sc. during the 
six years 1925-1930 


B.A. B.Sc. 
874. 618 


The successes of University Correspondence College at 
London University are audited by a well-known firm 
of Chartered Accountants. 


SHORTENED MATRICULATION 
(Special U niversity Entrance) 


After 1981, in place of the ordinary Matriculation, ALL 

over 23 years of age may take, with a view to a 

London University Degree, the Special University Entrance 

Examination, which is a shortened form of Matriculation. 
Four subjects only need be offered. 


The examination may be taken by students who have 
previously attempted cither the Ordinary or the Shortened 
Matriculation. 


More than 780 U.C.C. Students have PASSED the Shortened 
Maitriculatson Examination. 


FREE GUIDES 


to Matriculation, Intermediate Arts or Science, 
Bachelor of Arts or Science, and particulars of prepara- 
tion for the Special University Entrance Examination 
may be had post free on application to the Secretary, 


14 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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Just Published 
Part II of 


A SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


By T. C. BATTEN, B.Sc., The County School, 
Sutton, and M. W. BROWN, B.A., The Bec 
School, London 


Completes a course in Algebra for both the elementary 
and the more advanced mathematics papers in the School 
Certificate Examinations. With Diagrams, 4s. 6d. 
With Answers, 5s. Part I. 3s. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
ALGEBRA 


By the same Authors. Consists of selected chapters from 
Parts I and II of “A School Algebra,” and presents a threc- 
year course which covers very thoroughly the ground 
necessary for any first school examination. With 
Diagrams, 5s. With Answers, §8. 6d. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


By ARTHUR SUTCLIFFE, M.A., B.Sc., 
Headmaster, The City School, Lincoln 


Written particularly for the sixth form student and 
conforming very closely to the entire course usually 
followed in Schools. 6s. 


OHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W. 1 


Are you Producing a Play this Term ? 


If so, send stamped addressed envelope to Hon. Sec., Little Theatre, 
Citizen House, Bath, who can help as follows : 


Many thousands of Beautiful Stage Costumes, al! periods and sizes, 
copied from world-famous portraits in richest fabrics, loaned at 
special rates to educational organizations. 

Stage curtains, silk and velvet stage hangings, scenery and 
properties also obtainable. 


Free Advisory Bureau concerning choice of plays and production 
problems of scenery, acting, and stage-craft. Rehcarsals supervised, 
plays coached, lecture-demonstrations on stage technique given by 
professional actors and university-trained staff. 


Dramatic Library containing every classic and modern play. Any 
number of books, selected by expert librarian according to members’ 
requirements, forwarded throughout the year. Annual subscription 


5s. 

Vocation and Week-end Courses in Practical Play Production 
held at Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, throughout the year. 
Model programmes for colleges prepared. Practical training in 
actual theatres, workshops, and studios. Every branch of stage 
production taught. Residential accommodation in eighteenth- 
century mansion if required. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington 


TRAINING COURSE for Profossional 
Embroideresses 


Patrons— 
H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 


The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. ; 

Classes daily, 10 to 4 o'clock. Saturdays excepted. Evening 
Classes for Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in 
embroidery of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, 
weaving, leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
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PAGES OF ENGLISH PROSE 


Selected by Sir Arthur Ouiller-Couch. Pp. 
144. 1s. 6d. Superior edition, 3s. 6d. net. 


In this volume Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, whose 
Oxford Book of English Verse and Oxford Book of 
English Prose have become household books among 
lovers of English literature, makes a choice of the 
passages in which English prose attains its highest 
reaches. 


‘Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch is one of our best anthologists, 
and this little book will do much to add to his reputation. 
The selection of passages is excellent, the brief bibliographical 
notes most carefully written, and the whole book is beautifully 
published.’—Education, 


A BOOK OF NARRATIVE VERSE 


Compiled by WV. H. Collins, editor of 
‘Poems of Action,’ ‘ Tales of Action,’ &c., 
with an Introduction by Edmund Blunden. 
Pp. 468. (The World’s Classics) 2s. net. 


‘Mr. Blunden’s “remarks on narrative poetry,” with which 
this collection is prefaced, come to an end too soon. They 
are a delightful and intriguing introduction to an admirable 
selection.’ —The Journal of Education, 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED 


By Sir John Marriott. Pp. 112, with 5 
illustrations. (The World’s Manuals) 
2s. 6d. net. 


This book aims at arousing interest in political 
institutions, and serves as an introduction to civics 
and to a more detailed study of the subject which 
can be pursued in the same author’s books : English 
Political Institutions (5s.) and Lhe Mechanism of the 
Modern State (42s. net). 


HOW WE LIVE 


By Sir John A. R. Marriott. Pp. 142. (The 
World’s Manuals) 2s. 6d. net. 


A simple introduction to Economics. Contents— 
The Shop ; The Farm; Capital; Labour; Modern 
Business ; Money; Banks and Banking ; Overseas 
Trade; The Machinery of Trade. 


‘This is a companion volume to that excellent little book 
by the same author, entitled How We Are Governed. It 
endeavours to present the subject of economics in the simplest 
possible terms, and is very clear and readable. ... We 
ona ay the author has written an admirable volume.’ 
—The A.M.A. 


DESCRIPTIVE ECONONICS 


By R. A. Lehfeldt. Pp. 112. (The World’s 
Manuals) 2s. 6d. net. 


A plain account of the facts, unmixed with theory. 
Contents—Farming : Organization and Technical 
Progress; Mining; Manufacturing: Develop- 
ment, Contemporary Organization, and Social 
Relations; Transport: Ships and _ Railways; 
Commerce ; Finance : Banks and Stock Exchange ; 
Government and Industry. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
COMMERCIAL GERMAN 


By K. E. Richter and H. W. Nordmeyer. 
Pp. 160. 3s. 6d. 


The book is for the second year, and is designed to 
acquaint the student with modern German business 
correspondence. Abundant direct-method practice 
in reading, speaking, grammar, vocabulary, and 
writing is based on authentic originals of German 
letters. Roman type has been used throughout. 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN 
GRAMMAR 
By J. B. Allen. 
Pp. 199. 3s. 


A reprint presented an opportunity to revise and 
reset this book. The numbering of sections has 
been retained. The re-pagination has enabled 
many improvements to be made which conduce to 
greater clearness in a well-known book which has 
had and still enjoys an enormous sale. 


New edition, revised. 


THE CLARENDON LATIN 
COURSE 


By Arthur Clendon, Headmaster of Hands- 
worth Grammar School, and J. H. Vinee, 
late Assistant Master at Bradfield College. 
Part I (First and Second Years). 3s. 6d. 


A Course for the use of pupils who, taking Latin 
in a School Certificate or Matriculation Examination, 
are expected to cover the ground in four years 
with tour or five lessons a week. The Course 
includes all instruction in Accidence, Syntax, and 
Idiom required by this standard of knowledge- 
Part I provides abundant exercises for translation 
into Latin, and constant practice in translation from 
Latin into English, both in exercises and in con- 
tinuous passages. The whole Course will be 
published in two Parts. 


MAKERS OF CHEMISTRY 


By Dr. E. J. Holmyard, Senior Science 
Master at Clifton College. Pp. 314, with 
98 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


Published as a companion volume to Hart’s Makers 
of Science and Turner’s Makers of Electricity, the 
story is unfolded from its remote and obscure 
beginnings up to the establishment of the modern 
science by Dalton, Lavoisier, Avogadro, and their 
contemporaries. 

‘ Readers may rest assured that this book is not a mere 
enumeration of names and dates in relation to chemical 
formulae and reactions. The story of chemistry is dealt with 


in the broadest spirit and brings out fully its relations to 
science in general in the most interesting fashion.'—Thé 


. Journal of Education. 


Mr. Humphrey Milford will be glad to receive applications for specimen copies of any school book published by the 
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AN AID TO PARENTS 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


NEW EDITION NOW READY 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 1931. 


The 34th Annual Edition. Cr.8vo. 1,080 Pages. Price 5s.; Postage 9d. 


Contains particulars, with illustrations, of Preparatory, 

Private and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 

Co-educational Schools, Colleges for Domestic Science, 
Secretarial Training, Physical Training, &c. 


J. & J. PATON, "iien 
144 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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UPD ft 
The Ideal Adhesive 


KEEP IT ON YOUR DESK ! 


GRIP-FIX 


will give satisfaction that remains 
in the memory. Makes school work 
a delightful hobby ; has a hundred 
uses in the home; is indispensable 
in the office; is a saver of time, 
labour, and money in the factory. 


Packed in a dainty alumt- 
nium pot with brush inside 
—always clean to handle. 


9d. 1/- 1/6 


Sold by all Stationers and 
Photographic Dealers. 


99 
Manufacturers : 


V. K. ROTARY CO. LTD., Grove Park, London, 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


380 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


40th Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 


OF EDUCATION 


[OcT. 1931 


A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 
TO ALL BOOKLOVERS 


New and Important 
Remainders of 
Recent Publications 


Including English and European 
History and Biography, Natural 
Science, Philosophy and Theology, 
General Prose, Literature, Poetry, 
Travel and Sport, and Works of 
Reference. 


In perfect condition, as issued and 
offered, so long as the stocks last, 
at exceptionally low prices. 


A new Catalogue of 144 pages will be posted gratis 
on application. 


Orders may be sent through any Bookseller or direct to 


JOHN GRANT 


Wholesale Bookseller 


31 George IV Bridge, EDINBURGH 
SCOTLAND 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C 4 
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Reviews 


‘IN THE DAYS OF MISS BEALE’ 


In the Days of Miss Beale: a Study of her Work and In- 
fluence. By F. Crecitty STEADMAN. (128. 6d. net. 
Burrow.) 

The title of Miss Steadman’s book, ‘‘ In the days of Miss 
Beale,” is well chosen, as she has attempted neither a life 
of the great woman, the centenary of whose birth is being 
kept this year, nor any co-ordinated account of her con- 
tribution to education as a whole, or of the growth of the 
school at Cheltenham, for whose being and inspiration and 
history she was responsible for nearly fifty years. But out 
of a mass of information from those who had first-hand 
knowledge, from her own personal experience as a girl and 
member of the teaching staff, and from records and archives, 
Miss Steadman has made a most readable book which will 
certainly interest those who had the joy of working with 
Miss Beale. And as a delightful commentary on school life 
in those years, and in particular of life lived out in 
contact with a great scholar, and one of the most arresting 
personalities of her time, and perhaps of any time, it 
may quite possibly appeal to a larger public: but this 
remains to be proved. The welter of small happenings, 
references to little intimate details, the introduction of 
many people known only to the writer and her school 
contemporaries, tend to create a mist through which the 
man in the street may find it difficult to get a clear 
impression of the real greatness of Dorothea Beale, indis- 
putably one of the greatest educationists of the century. 

Had the publication of the book not coincided with the 
Centenary, it would have been accepted as a log full of 
delightful stories of a goodly company of people, many of 
whom, in their generation, have left a name behind them, 
and many who must have made life in that great west 
country community a joy to be lived out sanely and blithely, 
all of whom are subordinated to the central character who 
created the atmosphere in which they lived those days. 
And this, as the preface reminds us, was the scope and 
intention of the writer. 

What Miss Beale’s robust, far-sighted, broad-minded, and 
courageous intelligence did for education in that pioneer 
school is to be found all through the chapters given up to 
“The Principal,” a section which could well have been 
given greater prominence ; and one would have a long way 
to go to find a finer text-book for the basis of true education 
than the principles so clearly laid down by Miss Beale. 

Miss Beale’s life so obviously drew its inspiration from 
the Life of the Spirit; her sense of vocation, and the 
dedication of her work to God’s service, glowed through all 
she did and irradiated all she taught. Her scripture lessons 
and her reading of the Bible at prayers will never be for- 
gotten by those who had the privilege of hearing her. Her 
English lectures were a revelation of what real ‘‘ English ” 
lessons can be: the greatest literature read in the most 
beautiful and compelling voice, which made each character 
live and carry its own individuality, explaining itself far 
more clearly than any amount of commentary or notes. 
She was one of the first to appreciate Robert Browning, 
whose ‘‘ irregular verse ” (to quote Miss Steadman), “‘ rather 
shocked many of his readers accustomed to the limitations 
of classical metre’’: she read him “with her soul so 
possessed by the spirit of the writer, that his thought 
became her own, and was unfolded, as he meant it to be 
unfolded, by the words she uttered.” 

Psychologically she was generations ahead of her time: 
some one had recently spoken of the ‘‘ modern worship of 
youth ” : surely if those responsible for the training of 
youth would go back to that wholesome discipline of 
Dorothea Beale, which took obedience for granted, naturally 
expecting “ Eyes that can listen and lips than can wait ” 
as the right of an elder whose opinions are the result of 
experience, and not of immaturity ; if they would share her 


dissatisfaction with second best even in the very young, and 
listen to her clarion call to look away from self-love and 
self-pity, to take the right view of self-sacrifice, and to 
recognize the power of self-control, they might achieve as 
much that is worth while in their own generation as was 
achieved in hers, and would leave less to be unravelled and 
re-made. 

Miss Steadman ends her book by quoting from Dr. 
Lang’s sermon at the memorial service at St. Paul’s—words 
which leave us with a true picture of Dorothea Beale, which 
may well serve as an inspiration to those who are following 
after: ‘‘ She gave proof that the personality of the teacher 
is the greatest, the most indispensable, and the most en- 
during power in education ; hers was a nature moulded and 
moving upon a large and generous scale; she was a great 
dreamer, a great visionary and a most capable adminis- 
trator; tenacious of purpose, masterful, yet with a deep 
inner tenderness ; frank and open, yet, like all great natures, 
she held in reserve more than she gave out. She had the 
strength of a great leader, and yet, to the last, something 
of the reverence and simplicity of a child.” 


SECONDARY EDUCATION VIEWED 
HISTORICALLY 


History of Secondary Education : a Study in the Development 
of Liberal Education. By Prof. I. 1. KANDEL. (los. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

Two main causes have combined to bring the problems 
of secondary education well to the front in recent times ; 
first, the clear recognition that in this age of freedom the 
education of the adolescent is more important than ever 
before, and, secondly, the pressing need for social, including 
educational, reconstruction, that is being felt in every 
civilized country as the result of the Great War. Further- 
more, it is certain that no one can discuss intelligently 
the aims and curricula of secondary schools who is not 
acquainted with the principles which, as a matter of 
historical fact, guided the statesmen, administrators, 
and teachers of the past, in the development of the great 
national systems of secondary education. There is there- 
fore no doubt as to the timeliness of Prof. Kandel’s book. 
And there is fortunately no doubt that among living 
authorities there 1s no man better equipped than he for 
undertaking the task of writing the history of secondary 
education. 

The book falls into two parts. In the first part Prof. 
Kandel sketches the historical foundations of secondary 
education from early times until the rise of nationalism 
and the development of national systems of education. 
In the second part, the growth ot these systems in France, 
Germany, England, and the United States is traced. 
There is an obvious sense in which these four countries 
are well chosen. The book is written directly for English- 
speaking people, and these are the four countries in which 
they are mostly interested. But there is another and a less 
obvicus reason for the choice. From one important point 
of view these countries present a study in contrasts. For 
whereas in France and in the German States control of 
the schools has been highly centralized, in England and 
in the United States the schools have developed through 
what Prof. Kandel calls ‘‘ the spontaneous inter-play of 
social forces.” 

The study of comparative education has not yet been 
taken seriously in this country. A very fine start was made 
in the days when Sir Michael (then Mr.) Sadler was Director 
of Special Inquiries at the Board of Education. But with 
his retirement from that position the study of comparative 
education languished, excepting, of course, the work of 
individual teachers here and there. With the impending 
establishment of a Readership in Comparative Education 
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in the University of London, the beginnings of definite 
provision for this kind of study are discernible, so that 
British students who desire to study education compara- 
tively shall not necessarily be obliged to travel beyond the 
seas for what they want, or at least not for all of it. Mean- 
time, our debt generally to the International Institute, at 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University, and individually 
to Prof. Kandel, the editor of the International Year Books 
of Education, is a heavy one. As for the volume here under 
review, we can imagine no better course in the history of 
education for secondary training departments than a course 
based upon it. 


a 


CEREBRAL PATHOLOGY 


Brain, Mind, and the External Signs of Intelligence. 
Dr. B. HOLLANDER. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The problems discussed in this book are of vital impor- 
tance to teachers and social reformers, as well as to psy- 
chologists and specialists in mental disorders. Even 
the common man should know something about his brain, 
the most important organ he possesses. Yet it is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to find a book that gives authentic 
knowledge, even for scientific experts, and far less for the 
layman. It was Prof. Godfrey Thomson who recently 
remarked how much more we know about mind than 
about brain; and when Dr. Hollander tells us that 
authorities are not sure whether the cerebral grey matter 
consists of 9,200,000,000 nerve cells or 14,000,000,000, 
we feel that Prof. Thomson’s implied criticism of physio- 
logists is justified. Dr. Hollander himself states that 
cerebral physiology has come to a standstill; that neither 
experiments on the brains of living animals, nor post- 
mortem microscopic examination of human brains, has 
helped towards elucidating the functions of the brain and 
the relation between brain and mind. The method he 
advocates, is that of cerebral pathology, and his own 
observations as a mental specialist and his study of case 
histories have led him to postulate certain definite hypo- 
theses with regard to localization of mental functions. 
These are, very briefly, that the highest mental powers 
are located at the highest part of the frontal convolutions ; 
and that the occipital, parietal, and temporal lobes are 
concerned with the three primary emotions—love, fear, 
and anger respectively. Closely involved with these 
hypotheses, is the assumption that the skull grows with, 
and takes the shape of, the brain inside; therefore careful 
head-measurement has real diagnostic value. A vast 
amount of clinical evidence is brought forward in support 
of these hypotheses, and the author points out that they 
agree with the stages of the evolution of the brain, as it 
is in the relative size and weight of the frontal lobes that 
the human brain differs most from that of lower animals. 

If Dr. Hollander is right, intelligence-testing in schools 
will have to be supplemented by careful examination of 
the shape of the head, not on the old method of the cephalic 
index, but by measurement of the development of the 
trontal lobes. 

Of special interest to psychologists, is Dr. Hollander’s 
section on Temperaments, in which he points out that the 
three chief types which he described thirty years ago: 
(1) the vital; (2) the motive; (3) the mental, are in 
many respects similar to Kretschmer’s types (‘‘ Physique 
and Character,” 1925): (1) the pyknic; (2) the athletic ; 
and (3) the asthenic. This section is aptly illustrated by 
portraits of famous men, and, indeed, throughout the book 
such illustrations add considerably to its interest. 

Dr. Hollander does not attempt to deal with the 
philosophical and metaphysical aspects of his subject, and 
he leaves his readers to deduce their own practical appli- 
cations; but work of this type, however tentative in 
character, is of real assistance in bridging the gap between 
philosophy and science, and in introducing the educationist 
to new aspects of psychology. 


By 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 


Sir Philip Sidney. By Mona WILSON. 
worth.) 


A generation that has formed its taste in biography on 
the principles and practice of Mr. Lytton Strachey has 
for the most part left Sir Philip Sidney severely alone. 
Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth are a more congenial 
choice for the disillusioned and disillusioning twentieth 
century, since the idols can easily be shown to be of clay 
—not in the feet alone. The critic who came to see the 
rehearsal of Mr. Puff’s ‘‘ Spanish Tragedy,” might stipulate 
at the outset that there should be ‘‘ no scandal about 
Queen Elizabeth’’; but that was in the eighteenth 
century, not the twentieth. In Sir Philip’s brief span of 
thirty-two years, the chief claim to modern interest appeared 
to be the fact that his “ Astrophel and Stella ” sonnets 
were inspired by a woman who had become the wife of 
another man, but this promising discovery yielded only 
disappointing results to the researcher. 

It is not the least of Miss Mona Wilson’s merits, that 
she has recalled her generation to a wholesomer attitude. 
She has prudently kept any temptation to panegyric in 
check till the “ Epilogue ’’ was reached, and has confined 
herself to a plain, unvarnished narrative of the significant 
facts. But the wholly satisfactory result is that, whilst 
we are not left with a stained-glass nineteenth-century 
figure like Tennyson’s King Arthur, we are yet made to 
feel the beauty and the rarity of “ a nature too sincere for 
preferment and too gentle for bitterness.” 

A nation can carry in mind but little of the biography 
of its heroes, and the Sidney who has become a part cf 
the history of England is merely a figure “radiant at 
once with the last gleams of the old chivalry of war and 
the first dawn of the new chivalry of peace.” The dense 
crowd that gathered round the old St. Paul’s at his funeral 
knew scarcely so much of him as that. Miss Wilson remarks 
on the curious fact that no one else of his rank was killed 
in battle during Elizabeth’s reign, Sir Richard Grenville’s 
being the only other recorded name of note. But his 
posthumous greatness has been like that of the young 
Marcellus in imperial Rome—due to the impression he 
had made upon his intimates, “ sparks of extraordinary 
greatness which for want of clear vent lay concealed, and 
in a manner smothered-up.’’ Obviously he was not the 
kind of minister that Queen Elizabeth wanted, though he 
served her so loyally. 

Miss Wilson’s appendix contains some valuable notes, 
and includes an interesting excursus on Sir Henry Sidney 
in Ireland, and others on the style of the “ Arcadia ” and 
on the sonnets. On the relation of these last to Italian 
sources, her instinct is sounder than was that of Sir Sidney 
Lee: ‘‘ the literature of Italy and of antiquity,’’ she 
writes, ‘‘ was to the Elizabethans what Shakespeare and 
the Authorized Version became to later generations, the 
atniosphere they breathed.” Hence a phrase or a rhythm was 
often ‘‘ enough to release their own poetic impulse.”’ 


(21s. net. Duck- 


India is a prominent topic in the list of public lectures arranged 
for October at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON; the Marquess 
of Zetland is speaking on ‘‘ India, Past and Present ’' (October 12). 
Prof. F. W. Thomas on “ Kings and Emperors of Ancient India ” 
(October 19), and Mr. K. de B. Codrington on “ Indian Sculpture” 
(October 26). The lecture hour in each case is 5.30 p.m. 


+ + * 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY Press has issued a catalogue of 
‘Oxford Books for Secondary Schools.” This list is classified 
by subjects and books are marked according as they are suitable 
for junior, middle, or senior classes. There is a useful section of 
teachers’ books and also an index. The Autumn List issued by 
the Oxford University Press contains a timely section on India, 
while advanced students of physics will welcome the addition 
of two volumes to the International series of Monographs on 
Physics, on atomic nuclei, and the theory of electric and magnetic 
susceptibility respectively. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


The Technique of Pastel Painting. By L. RicuMonp and J. 
LITTLEJOHNS. (21s. net. Pitman.) 

The Technique of Flower Painting in Oil, Water-Colour, and 
Pastel. Written and Illustrated by ESTHER B. JOHNSON. 
(25s. net. Pitman.) 

A Handbook of Celtic Ornament : Being a Key to the Construction 
of all Types of that Form of Decoration. By J. G. MERNE. 
(7s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The Romance of Craft Series. Supplementary Book. 
Pattern Making and Book Decoration. 
(Mrs. T. REED.) (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Artin the Life of Mankind : a Survey of its Achievements from the 
Earliest Times. By Prof. A. W. SEasy. III. Greek Art 
and its Influence. IV. Roman Art and its Influence. (5s. 
net each. Batsford.) l 

The Paintbox. By M. ARMSTRONG. 


Simple 
By N. A. PooLE 


(2s. 6d. net. Black.) 


The Autobiography of James Nasmyth, Engineer: Passages 
selected to form a Continuous Narrative from the Original 
Edition of Samuel Smiles, LL.D. Edited by A. F. COLLINS. 
(3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

We agree with the editor that there are few books available 
for the adolescent reader ‘‘ which reveal the personality of the 
craftsman as well as the interest of his work.” In this attractive 
book the student will read how Nasmyth started business on 
his own account with but one assistant, how his business grew 
into a great factory, and how he came to invent the steam 


hammer. The story is well told, and the illustrations are 

excellent. 

“Guilty but Insane—’': a Broadmoor Autobiography. By 
“ WARMARK.” (7s. 6d. net. Chapman & Hall.) 


Mahatma Gandhi at Work: His Own Story Continued. Edited 
by C. F. ANDREws. (Cloth, 5s. net. Paper, 3s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Ronald Ross: Discoverer and Creator. 
(10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Frederick the 


By R. L. MEGROZ. 


The Men Behind the Music. Edited by C. H. WARREN. 
net. Routledge.) 

Gray of Bradfield: a Memoir Compiled from Unpublished 
Reminiscences and Other Sources. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 


(2s. 6d. 


Selected Letters of Cicero. Edited by Prof. H. McN. POTEAT. 
Revised. (3s. 6d. Heath.) 

This excellent selection of the letters of Cicero is distinguished 
by the spirit of the notes. As the teacher of freshmen at College, 
Prof. Poteat became convinced that there was something amiss 
with the school teaching of Latin, and he has endeavoured in his 
notes to make things interesting to the studènt. In his own 
words, ‘‘ Taking my cue from the text, therefore, I have tried 
hard to help the student really to see the play and the players, 
and to enter fully into the spirit of the plot,” and the present 
volume is the excellent result. 


Key to Latin Prose Composition. 
G. Watson. (6s. net. Bell.) 

The Greek View of Poetry. By E. E. SIKEs. (10s.6d. net. Methuen.) 

A School Latin Course. By Dr. G. A. Morrison. Part II. (3s. 
Murray.) 

Foundations for Latin Prose Composition. 
and E. H. Gopparpb. (3s. Heinemann.) 

Demosthenis. Orationes. Tomus III. Recognovit Brevique 
Adnotatione Critica Instrvxit Pror. W. RENNIE. (6s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Publications of the Alexander Kohut Memorial Foundation. A 
Lexicon to Josephus. Part I. Compiled by H. Sr. J. 
THACKERAY. (6o francs. Paris: Librairie Orientaliste 
Paul Geuthner.) 

A Companion to Greek Studies. Edited by L. WuIBLEy. Fourth 
Edition, Revised. (25s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

A Book of Medieval Latin for Schools. Selected and Edited by 
Dr. HELEN WADDELL. (2s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

The Clarendon Latin Course: a Four-Year Course for Schools. 


By E. C. MARCHANT and 


By L. W. P. Lewis 


he Second, 1194-1250. By E. KANTOROWICZ. First and Second Years. By A. CLENDON and J. H. VINCE. 
Authorized English Version by E. O. LORIMER. (27s. net. (4s. Oxford University Press.) 
Constable.) The Greeks. By RosaLIND MURRAY. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 
ECONOMICS 


The Economic History of England. By E. Lipson. Vols. II and 
III. The Age of Mercantilism. (30s. net., the two vols. 
Black.) 

Sixteen years after the publication of his first volume, 
Mr. Lipson has now given us two more, covering the period from 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth down to (but not including) 
the Industrial and Agrarian Revolutions. The two volumes form 
a whole, as the subject is treated topically in six chapters 
entitled Industry, Foreign Trade, Agriculture, Mercantile System, 
Control of Industry, and Relief of the Poor. So self-contained are 
these chapters that several of them might well have been published 
as separate monographs. Thus the chapter on foreign trade 
gives an exhaustive account of ten famous trading companies, 
while the first chapter deals similarly with seven great industries, 
and the last one is an admirable short history of the Poor Law 
to the end of the eighteenth century. The chapter on the 
Mercantile System deals fully with all the methods adopted to 
secure economic self-sufficiency, and the industrial counterpart 
of that system is treated in its various aspects in the chapter on 
the control of industry. Mr. Lipson might have placed as a 
motto upon his title-page the words vi.rere fortes ante Agamemnona, 
for one important result of his wide and profound researches has 
been to push back, as it were, into the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries a great many developments commonly attributed to 
a later period, so that the Industrial and Agrarian Revolutions 
take on a more evolutionary aspect than they have hitherto 
done. It would be almost an impertinence to praise such a book 
as this. Suffice it to say that it is bound to rank as a standard 
work which every serious student will welcome for its accumu- 
lation of fully documented facts, its lucidity and orderly arrange- 
ment, its strictly scientific attitude, and its careful avoidance of 
unwarranted yeneralizations. It is not, of course, a textbook 
for beginners, but even they will find it invaluable for reference 


on specific points. The fact that these two handsome volumes 
contain 950 pages of text, besides twenty-two pages of Authorities 
and a thirty-two page Index, will give some idea of the scale on 
which Mr. Lipson has worked. 


(1) The Law of Negotiable Instruments. 
(5s. Longmans.) 

(2) The Law of Transport by Rail. By Prof. J. D. I. HuGuHEs. 
(5s. Longmans.) 

These are the latest additions to the series of textbooks in 
commercial law, under the general editorship of Prof. R. A. 
Eastwood, of which the first two volumes have been already 
noticed in these columns, and whose object is “ to state the 
law accurately and yet in a form intelligible to the business man 
and the commercial student.” The books are admirably 
arranged, with footnotes, table of cases, and index, and are 
well up to the high standard already set. Both the authors 
are barristers and law lecturers. 


Economic Evolution in England. By Prof. F. MILNER. (6s. 6d. 
net. Macmillan.) 

This is a sound and careful outline of economic history 
arranged on a combined chronological and topical system. 
Thus, in each of the four periods—Pre-Conquest, Middle Ages, 
the Age of Nationalism, and the Modern Age—the various sides 
of economic life are dealt with in separate chapters. The result 
is a serviceable textbook for the student, though the absence 
of any paragraph headings or other signposts makes it difficult 
to read, and is likely to detract somewhat from its usefulness. 


6d. 


By Prof. F. R. BATT. 


The Approach to Economics. By H. M. Scott. (3s. 


Christophers.) 
Poverty in Plenty: the Ethics of Income. 
(2s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


By J. A. Hosson. 
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Health and Education in the Nursery. By Victoria E. M. 
BENNETT and SuSAN Isaacs. (6s. net. Routledge.) 

This volume is an extension of the author’s little books, “ The 
Nursery Years” and “ Health in the Nursery ” (Routledge 
Introductions to Modern Knowledge). Part I deals in con- 
siderable detail with the health of the child from the pre-natal 
period through the “ toddler ” stage, while Part II is concerned 
with the education of children up to the age of 6. Every chapter 
is full of practical suggestions ; those on the ‘‘ Norms of Develop- 
ment ” and “ Playthings’’ are particularly useful. No better 
book could be given to an intelligent young mother. 


Questions Actuelles de Pedagogie. 
A.-D. SERTILLANGES, 
FAUVILLE, R. Buyse. 
du cerf, Juvisy.) 

This little book is the first of a series in which the currents of 
contemporary thought on education will be examined from the 
standpoint of science and Catholicism. The enterprise is to 
be carried through mainly by French and Belgian specialists. 

The present volume contains essays by various hands on psycho- 

analysis, the method of intellectual work, experimental edu- 

cation, the early education of children, the relation of new 
methods to the ends of education, and the origins of modern 


pedagogy. 


Education, Crime and Social Progress. 
(5s. New York: Macmillan.) 

As we intimated in reviewing Prof. Bagley’s last book ‘‘ Deter- 
minism in Education ” (1925), we regard him as one of the 
sanest, as he is one of the acutest, of contemporary American 
writers on education. In this new volume, he starts from the 
facts relating to the prevalence of crime and of divorce in 
America. These sombre facts he connects with the new “ free- 
dom,” the freedom which is not very distinguishable from 
licence. And this sort of freedom he finds pretty rampant in 
American education—freedom to do as you like and to study 
what you like; freedom to prefer the interest of the moment 
to the taking of long views, and to the possibly slow and 
laborious cultivation of thorough knowledge and accurate habits 
of mind. Prof. Bagley calls a halt to the restless ‘‘ experimenting,” 
and the practice of being carried about by every fresh wind of 
doctrine, which characterize American education at the present 
time, and he puts in a powerful plea for what he suggestively 
calls ‘‘ disciplined freedom.” Although his discussions are mainly 
concerned with education in his own country, they make pro- 
fitable reading for us English folk. With our stiff examination 
system, and our strictly selective secondary schools, there is no 
discernible danger of our suffering from too much freedom in 
education. Our “ stalwarts,” as Prof. Bagley would call them, 
stand for the old hard intellectual discipline, but our “ pro- 
gressives ” are visibly, and we think rightly, gaining in influence. 
Prof. Bagley’s book may help us to see how far we can properly 
go in the direction of reform, without sacrificing what is best 
in our present system. 


Notes on the History of Ely Cathedral Grammar School or the King's 
School, Ely. By R. G. IKIN. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge: 
Hefter.) 

Ely Cathedral School is rightly proud of its antiquity. Though 
the exact date of its foundation is not known, it was definitely 
a grammar school by at least 1448, and the author of these 
“ Notes ” traces its origin far earlier than this, to the time of the 
first abbey, to which “‘ persons of the noblest families brought 
their children to be educated.” This abbey was destroyed by 
the Danes, but after its restoration we hear of noble children 
who were taught there, among them being Edward the Con- 
fessor. Later still, the near neighbourhood of Cambridge 
University had a beneficial influence on the school at Ely, and 
it was evidently in a flourishing condition when it was refounded 
by Henry VIII. Charles II’s statutes concerning the school— 
given in full in this book—make it clear that it was one of the 
leading schools in East Anglia. In the eighteenth century the 
number of pupils seems to have decreased, and after the forma- 
tion of the National Society, some of the rooms of the grammar 
school were given up to the use of a “ National ” school. It 
was in 1879 that the statutes of Charles II were modified to meet 
later requirements, and since that date its progress has been 
steadily maintained, till to-day it is recognized as a public school 
with a reputation both for learning and for games. This account 
of its long life will interest, not only past and present pupils, 
but also the student of the history of English education. 


By J. DE LA VAISSIERE, 
MARIE FARGUES, J. JAOUEN, A. 
(1ofr. Seine-et-Oise: Les Editions 


By W. C. BaGLey. 


The Inglis Lecture, 1931. The Way Out of Educational Confusion. 
By Prof. J. DEwEY. (4s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

Every year the Inglis Lectureship, held by a distinguished 
representative of American secondary education, may te 
expected to deal competently and suggestively with some 
problem of secondary education which is much in peoples 

minds at the time. We recall Prof. Judd’s lecture, reviewed mm 

these columns shortly after publication, on * The Unique 

Character of American Secondary Education.” This year the 

renowned Dr. John Dewey is the lecturer, and he takes as his 

theme, ‘‘ The Way out of Educational Confusion.” What is the 
confusion to which he directs attention ? In the main it is the 
confusion arising out of what is no less than a conflict between 
vocational and liberal studies. This confusion is rendered 
worse confounded by the inveterate tendency to split the curn- 
culum into a number of more or less isolated ‘‘ subjects,” upon 
which are placed traditional labels in the liberal course, and new 
labels, suggestive of narrowness of outlook, in the vocational 
course. This confusion is much in evidence both in the secondary 
school and in the college. And what, according to Dr. Dewey, 
is the way out ? He thinks it may lie, in part at least, in making 
the curriculum consist to some extent of real problems of life, 
in attacking which the artificial distinctions between subjects, 
and the fatal division between the academic and the vocational, 
may be transcended. Dr. Dewey speaks with authority and con- 
viction, and his views, though they relate more directly to 

American education, are by no means to be neglected in this 

country. 


English Education under the Test Acts: Being the History of the 
Nonconformist Academies, 1662-1820. By Rev. Dr. H. 
McLAcHLAN. (12s. 6d. net. Manchester University Press.) 

The Nonconformist academies, which arose and flourished in 

England during the eighteenth century, when dissenters were 
excluded from the universities by the Test Acts, and the uni- 
versities themselves were in a bad way, take a really important 
place in the history of education in this country. It is true that 
they were of very unequal merit, and that some of them must 
have been of a rather low grade of efficiency, even for their time. 
But many men of distinction taught in them, and many others 
owed to these academies their chief educational opportunities. 
Moreover, at a time when Oxford and Cambridge offered only 
the narrow range of traditional studies, the academies included 
scientific and other modern subjects, and thus pointed the way 
in which university education was destined to develop. Apart 
from the references to be found in the general histories of educa- 
tion, such as Prof. Adamson’s, not much had been done towards 
examining and collating the sources, and writing the history 
of this movement. Miss Parker’s ‘‘ Dissenting Academies in 
England,” published in 1914, was confessedly provisional and 
incomplete. The work has now been done thoroughly by 
Dr. McLachlan, who provides a chapter on “ the academies as 
centres of university learning,’’ and, in the body of the book, 
summarizes the history of all the leading academies. The book 
is suitably illustrated, and well documented. We are glad to 
see that this interesting phase of the history of English education 
has now been so ably and satisfactorily presented. 


The Indian Education Problem: a Solution. By J. C. Guosn. 
(Rel. 8 net. The Author, 154 Lake Road, Calcutta.) 

The Psychology and Teaching of Reading. By Dr. E. W. Dotcu. 
(7s. 6d. net. Guinn.) | 

Macmillan’s Teaching in Practice: an Encyclopaedia of Modern 
Methods of Teaching in the Primary School, Written by 
Recognized Authorities in Education. Edited by E. J. S. 
Lay. In Six Volumes, with a Portfolio of 172 Class Pictures. 
Vol. 2. (£6 per set of volumes and Portfolio of Pictures. 
Macmillan.) 

Educational Research Series, No. 5. By Dr. H. L. FOWLER. 
Induction or Deduction? an Experimental Investigation in 
the Psychology of Teaching. By Dr. H. L. FOWLER. (3s. net. 
Melbourne University Press. London: Macmillan.) 

Cultural Educations and Common Sense : a Study of some Socic- 
logical Foundations of Educations Designed to Refine, Increase, 
and Render more Functional the Personal Cultures of Men. 
By Prof. D. SNEDDEN. (8s.6d.net. New York : Macmillan.) 

Education. By Prof. T. RayMont. (7s. 6d. Longmans.) 


English Village Schools. By MARJORIE WISE. (5s. The Hogarth 
Press.) 
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Auto-Education Guides—-V. A.B.C. of the Three G’s. (Part I.) 
(Grammar.) For Children from 5 to 11 years of age. By 
Dr. ibe WHITE. (ts. 6d. net. Auto-Education Insti- 
tute. 

To those ignorant of Montessori methods, it comes as a shock 
to learn that Dr. Montessori considers grammar a specially 
suitable subject for quite young children; but when it is realized 
that her grammar exercises are nothing more than ‘‘ systematized 
commands planned to bring to light relations,’’ there is less 
reason for surprise. Dr. White remarks that it might almost 
be called a behaviouristic method of teaching the subject, 
but it must demand very competent teachers, and pupils trained 
from the outset on Montessori lines. Much of what is said in 
this book is so fertile in suggestion that all teachers of English, 
whether they are or are not interested in the methods of auto- 
elucation, would be well advised to buy and study it. 


Tales from the Moors and Mountains. By D. A. MACKENZIE. 
(7s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Two of this representative group of folk-stories of the Scottish 
Highlands—the volume contains thirty-eight in all—come from 
the island of Skye, and both testify to a belief, dating back 
possibly to megalithic times, in a soul concealed in some inanimate 
object. In the longer of these, ‘‘ Finlay the Changeling,” here 
told in English for the first time, the hero strikes a standing- 
stone with his magic wand and it turns out to be a warrior; 
struck again, it once more becomes a standing-stone. The 
shorter Skye legend, ‘‘ Cano’s Soul-Stone,” is unusual because 
of its sad ending. The stories are by no means all of the same 
type. ‘‘ A Wise Grouse-cock,’’ ‘‘ The Hoodie and the Mussel,” 
and several others, are in the form of fables which, though 
shrewd and witty, are rather surprisingly unpleasant in tone. 


The Student's Manual of Précis-Writing. By J. P. EARNSHAW. 
Second Edition (Revised and Enlarged}. (3s. 6d. Effingham 
Wilson.) 

Most of the exercises in this new and revised edition of an 
eminently practical work, first published in 1919, are taken 
from actual examination papers, such as those set by the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries and the London Chamber of 
Commerce. Included are two series of diplomatic correspondence 
relating to the Great War, which should be of special service 
to candidates preparing for government examinations. 


(1) The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. By CHARLES 
Dickens. Abridged and Edited by CHRISTINA F. KNOX. 
(2s. Macmillan.) 

(2) Pages from Pickwick. 
Harrap.) 

Much of “ Pickwick ” almost cries aloud to be read in schools, 
but there are portions—whole characters even, like the Reverend 
Mr. Stiggins—which can be forgone without regret. These two 
abridgments, which make their appearance simultaneously, 
are both skilfully done. Mrs. Knox (1) attempts the more 
dithcult task of preserving the framework of the novel; Mr. 
Pritchard (2) falls back on the easier method of selecting episodes. 


English Grammar and Composition. By A. M. WEBB. Parts 
I and II. (2s. 3d. each. Bell.) 

A good course of English composition based more 
systematically on lessons in grammar than has been common 
of late. The exercises are plentiful and specially strong in 
helping the pupil to note the precise value of prefixes and suffixes, 
and to distinguish between words that are liable to be confused. 


The * Warp and Woof ” of Modern English: a Series of Verbs 
with Idiomatic Phrases Self-Explained. By E. ScHAAP and 
A. Levy. (1s. 6d. Hachette.) 

A collection of sentences that explain themselves, ingeniously 
constructed to accustom the foreigner in England to the idiomatic 
uses of common verbs and prepositions—e.g. ‘‘ take in,” “ take 
off.” Quite invaluable for its purpose. 


Pages of English Prose, 1390-1930. Selected by Sir A. QUILLER- 
CoucH. (1s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

These examples of the magnificent possibilities of our language 
have appeared from time to time in the pages of a popular daily 
where, of a certainty, some of them must have found themselves 
in strange company. Weare grateful to Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
for having brought them together in this more permanent form. 


Edited by F. H. PRITCHARD. (2s. 


Pictures for the Sentence Method. Sets I and II. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Prose of our Time. Edited by A. J. J. RATCLIFF. 
Nelson.) 


(1s. net each. 


(1s. 6d. 


Prince Odo Del Aves, or Kindness Rewarded. (9d.) The Rescue 
of Odo, the Prodigal Prince. (11d.) By H.M. Hatin. (Haale 
(Saale): Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses.) 

New Everyday Classics. Seventh Reader. English Life and Ideals. 
By P. H. Heap. Eighth Reader. The Introduction to 
Literature. By Prof. F. T. BAKER and Prof. A. H. THORN- 
DIKE. Revised by P. H. HEAP. (3s. net. each. Macmillan.) 

The Strugele for South America: Economy and Ideology. By 
J. F. NorMANO. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Everyday Words, with an Introduction, Text of Pupil’s Book, 
Answers, Teaching Notes, List of Words Taught in the Book, 
and a Graded Series of Dictation Exercises. By A. WISDOM. 
Junior Series. Teacher’s Book IV. (3s. University of 
London Press.) 

The Marvellous Adventures of Percy Pig. By RoDNEY BENNETT. 

(Limp Cloth, 1s. 2d. Paper, 1s. University of London Press.) 

Edda and Saga. By Dr. BERTHA S. PHILLPOTTS. (2s. 6d. net. 
Butterworth.) 

The Melita Readers. By E.C. PARNWELL. (Book I, 9d. Book IT, 
Is. Oxtord University Press.) 


(1) One-Act Plays of To-day. Fifth Series. 
MARRIOTT. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

(2) “ Sir Herbert is Deeply Touched.” ‘ This Marathon Business.” 
“‘ Hamlet’ in Modern Rush” By H. C. G. STEVENS. 
(1s. 6d. net. Year Book Press.) 

(1) The gems of this collection are ‘‘ The Mousetrap ”' and ** The 
Spartan Girl.” In the latter, Mr. A. J. Talbot hits off the man- 
nerisms of Euripides, and pokes fun at the fashion of putting old 
plays into modern dress. The result is a glorious piece of fooling. 
In “ The Mousetrap,” Mrs. Darmady gives an imaginary picture 
of what happened behind the scenes when Hamlet engaged the 
strolling actors to play before the Court, and she has produced 
a beautiful and moving piece of work in which each of the 
players, merely enumerated by Shakespeare, becomes a human 
being with sharply defined character. Mr. J. A. Ferguson’s 
“The Scarecrow ”? has had the well-merited honour of being 
translated into French and acted in Paris. (2) ‘‘ Hamlet ’’—not 
to be recommended for schools—is sacrilege—but witty. 


Selected by J. W. 


Two Plays: Designed to be acted for the most part by Young 
Players without Scenery upon a Curtained Stage. By 
CONELLY RICHARDS. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Mystery and Miracle Plays in England. By W. and L. TOWNSEND. 


(3s. 6d. net. Hartley.) 
Village Drama Society Plays. 1. Nothing but his Due: a Comedy 
in One Act. By Noran KELLY. 2. A Meeting at Zovland : 


a Comedy in One Act. 
Matilda: a Comedy in Two Scenes. 
4. Safe Custody : a Comedy in One Act. By F. A. HYDE. 
5. A Village Jumble: a Farce in One Act. By V.E. 
BANNISDALE. 6. The Flood : a Play in One Act. By MAYSEL 
JENKINSON. 7. Yes! John: a Comedy in One Act. By 
A. BARTLE. (1s. net each.) 8. Cross Roads: a Dramatic 
Exercise. By Mary KELLY. (3d. net. The Year Book 
Press. Boston, Mass.: The Baker International Play 
Bureau.) 

Every-woman : a Fantasy. 

The Year Book Press. 

national Play Bureau.) 

Y.B.P. Series of Plays. 

Ollendorffian Triangle. By MARGARET BISHOP. 

not Gold: a Play in One Act. By F. VOSPER. 

Smile : a Comedy in One Act. By T. KELLY. 4. At' The 

Snob Court” Hotel, or Look Before You Leap: a Brief 

Episode of Hotel Life. By M. E. Forwoop. 5. ‘ No Smoke 

Without Fire’’: a Sketch in One Act. By M. E. Forwoon. 

6. “ Our Father” : a Scots Play in One Act. By D.C. 

THOMSON. 7. The Unseen Company: a Play in One Act. 

By N. Grant. 8. Chinese-White : an Experiment in Acting. 

By D. A. CLARKE-SMITH. 9. Quartet Ensemble: a Play 

inOneAct. By L.R.McCotvin. 10. You Have Your Choice: 

a Fantastic Comedy. By T. TURNER. (ıs. net each. The 

Year Book Press. Boston, Mass.: The Baker International 

Play Bureau.) 

The Child’s Book of Verse: for Juniors. By M. D. YARDLEY 
and ELIZABETH BRIGHT. Books I-IV. (rod. net each.) 
Teacher's Manual. (1s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

Junior School Poetry. Compiled by C. J. Power. (2s. 
Rivingtons.) 


By Hitpa A. FitcH. 3. Here Lies 
By M. E. ATKINSON. 


By CraricE M. WILSON. (Is. net. 
Boston, Mass.: The Baker Inter- 
The 1. Parlez-vous français? an 

2. All is 
3. Twisted 
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Progressive Exercises in Practical Geography. By C. B. THURSTON. 
Book I. Elementary Map Work in the British Isles. (Is. 
Arnold.) 

In this new course of practical geography, the exercises have 
been compiled by a well-known teacher of geography who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the requirements of boys and girls 
in secondary schools. The exercises have been carefully prepared 
and systematically arranged so that when the whole set has been 
completed the pupil will possess a valuable summary for revision. 


How and Why Stories. By G. Guest. Intermediate. The 
Workshop of the World. (6d.) Here and There Stories. 
Senior. World Travel by Land, Water, and Air. By G. 
GUEST. (8d.) (Macmillan.) 

Cold Lands: Experiences in the North Polar Region. 
A. B. ARMITAGE. (8d. G. Philip & Son.) 

For junior forms, these small books provide a series of reading 
lessons of geographical value. What could more appeal to the 
imagination and interest of young pupils than accounts of jour- 
neys by land, water, and air; descriptions of work done in fac- 
tories and shipyards; the adventures of men in the North 
Polar region (especially when told, as in this case, by a real 
Arctic explorer). It may also be noted that each of these books 
is clearly printed, well illustrated, and offered at a very low price. 


(1) True Stories of Modern Explorers. By B. W.SmitH. (2s. 6d. 
Blackie.) 

(2) The Epic of Mount Everest. By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 
School Edition. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

Stories of adventure and achievement always appeal to 
young people, and in the case of these books the stories have 
the great merit of being true. In (1) there are ten chapters 
under such headings as Nansen’s Polar Sledge Journey, ‘ Endur- 
ance’ in the Antarctic, Hard Times in Greenland. (2) This 
edition of Sir Francis Younghusband’s well-known account of 
the Mount Everest expeditions has been specially prepared for 
school use. No story is more suitable for reading lessons in 


By Capt. 


schools than this one, and the illustrations in the book add to 
its attractiveness. 


Dampier's Voyages. Edited by A. E. M. BayLiss. (2s. Harrap.) 

The World-Wide Geographies. By J. H. STEMBRIDGE. Book V. 
North and South America, with Chapters on Maps, &c. 
(Limp Cloth, 2s. 6d. Boards, 2s. ad. Oxford University 
Press.) 

A Satchel Guide to Europe. By Dr. W. D. Crockett. The 
Fifty-first Annual Edition, Enlarged in 1924 from the 
Forty-third Annual Edition of Dr. Wm. J. RoLFe. (20s. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Columbus Regional Geographies. Senior Series. Book III. The 
British Isles and Europe. By L. Brooks and R. Fiycu. 
(3s. 3d. University of London Press.) 

Walks and Talks on the North Yorkshire Coast and Moors. By 
W. RIDLEY-MAKEPEACE. (Is. net. Brown.) 

A Regional Geography: for Higher School and Intermediate 
Courses. By Dr. L. D. Stamp. Part V. Europe and the 
Mediterranean. (6s. 6d. Longmans.) 

New Large Outline Maps. Europe. (gd. G. Philip & Son.) 

The Pupil’s World Atlas: for Use by the Comparative Method. 
By W. S. Birkett and G. G. Lewis. (1s. 3d. Evans.) 

Land-Forms and Life: Short Studies on Topographical Maps. 
By C. C. CARTER. (6s. 6d. Christophers.) 

Philips’ International Atlas : a Series of 160 Pages of Coloured 
Maps and Plans, forming a Complete Geographical Survey of 
the International Relationships of the New Era, sts Territonal 
Changes and Commercial Communications. With an Index 
of over 65,000 Names. Edited by G. Philip. (42s. net. 
G. Philip & Son.) 

The Approach to Geography : a Suggestive Course for Students 
and Teachers in Kindergartens and Preparatory Schools. 
By E. Bown. (3s. 6d. Christophers.) 

Man’s Influence on the Earth. By Dr. R. L. SHERLOCK. (28. 6d. 
net. Butterworth.) 


HISTORY 


Days of Progress and Expansion: Britain in Europe, 1485-1789. 
By Dr. C. F. Stronc. (Cloth Boards, 2s. 1od. Limp, 
2s. 8d. University of London Press.) 

A competent sketch of British history in its European setting, 
written by a successful teacher who is now one of the inspectors 
to the London County Council. It covers the three centuries 
from the battle of Bosworth to the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. 


Modern and Contemporary European History (1815-1928). By 
Prof. J. S. ScHapiro. Under the Editorship of Prof. J. T. 
SHOTWELL. Revised Edition. (15s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


This revised edition of Prof. Schapiro’s excellent textbook 
of European History from Waterloo to the present day has 
been so largely re-written as to be almost a new work. Part I, 
covering the politics of the period 1815-1870 has been carefully 
brought up-to-date; Part II, dealing with the years 1870-1914 
has been immensely amplified and improved. Part I1I—one 
of the most valuable and original portions of the book—which 
treats of social and cultural movements, has been enriched by 
a wholly new chapter (contributed by Prof. Frederick Barry) 
on ‘‘ Progress of Science.” Part IV sketches the Expansion of 
Europe during the nineteenth century. Part V tells the story 
of the War and its results. The work as a whole is a most 
serviceable introduction to modern and contemporary history. 


Speeches on Foreign Affairs, 1904-1914. By Sir EDWARD GREY. 
Selected with an Introduction by Prof. P. KNAPLUND. 
(10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Lord Grey of Fallodon does not rank with such masters of 
foreign affairs as Castlereagh, Canning, Palmerston, or Salisbury, 
nor is his eloquence that of Gladstone, Disraeli, or Lloyd George. 
His speeches, moreover, for those who wish to read them, are 
accessible in any public library in the pages of Hansard and the 
files of The Times. Nevertheless, Prof. Knaplund has performed 
a useful service in collecting a couple of dozen of them within 
the covers of a handy and well-printed book. They make a 
distinct contribution to our knowledge of the causes of the 


catastrophe of 1914. If Grey’s trumpet had given a more 
certain sound, it may be that Germany would have hesitated 
longer before preparing herself for battle. 


A Short History of India. By P. T. S. IvENGaR. (2s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 
The Secret of Flodden, with ‘‘ The Rout of the Scots ” : a Trans- 


lation of the Contemporary Italian Poem, ‘‘ La Rotta de 
Scocesi.”” By Dr. W. M. Mackenzie. (5s. net. Edin- 
burgh: Grant & Murray.) 

Britain under the Tudors and Stuarts. By MARGARET M. ELLIOT. 
(3s. Cambridge University Press.) 

A New History of England. Part1: To a.D. 1485. By J.D. G. 
Davies. (3s. Heinemann.) 

Mediterranean Civilization. By R. B. HENDERSON. (28. 6d 
Heinemann.) 

England in Early and Medieval Times (to 1485). By R M. 
RAYNER. (4s. Longmans.) 

South Mymms : the Story of a Parish. By F. BRITTAIN. (105. 6d. 
net. Heffer.) , i 

The Story of Nansen and the League of Nations. By KATHLEEN 
E. INNES. (1s. 6d. Friends’ Peace Committee.) _ 

Outlines of Polish History: a Course of Lectures delivered w 
King's College, University of London. By Prof. R. DYBOSKI. 
Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. (75. od. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) , 

History of the Middle Ages, 300-1500. By Prof. J. W. THOMPSON. 


(21s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

A Handbook of Historical Terms. By I. Howe ts and T. J. 
Epwarps. (1s. 6d. net. Allan.) 

A History of Europe. Vol. III. Modern Europe, 1648-1815: 


By Dr. A. BRownincG and Dr. D. B. Horn. (3s. 6d. Harrap! 
The History of England: From the Accession of James Il. By 
Lord Macautay. 5 Vols. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by T. F. HENDERSON. (2s. net each vol. Oxford 
University Press.) 
Medieval England, 1066-1485. 
(2s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 


By Prof. F. M. PowicxE 
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A Shorter Geometry. By C. V. DuURELL. (3s. Bell.) 

Like all Mr. Durell’s textbooks, this volume is admirably 
designed for the specific purpose that he has in view, and that is 
“to cover the ground up to School Certificate standard as 
rapidly as possible, without any sacrifice of thoroughness in 
essentials.” The book is pleasingly free from introductory 
conversational matter, such as any competent teacher can 
supply for himself, and gives just the essential framework of 
theorems and constructions which the pupil must know, together 
with sufficient examples to drill him in applying his knowledge. 
Consequently, unlike many ‘‘ modern ” geometries, it is a book 
in which it is extremely easy to find one’s way about. Proofs 
are given even of the superposition and parallel theorems, but 
these are marked with an asterisk, as some examining bodies are 
enlightened enough not to require them. The print and diagrams 
are exceptionally clear, and it is a great advantage in the arrange- 
ment of the material that each proof of a theorem is confined to 
a single page. For urgent examination purposes, or for revision, 
the book can be confidently recommended. 


Simplified Geometry. By C.V.DureEtiand C. O. Tuckey. (Three 
separate parts, Is. 6d. each. Complete in one vol. 4s. 
Bell.) 

Deductive Geometry. By R. W. M. Giers. Stages B and C (to 
School Certificate Standard). (Pupils’ Edition, 4s. 6d, 
Teachers’ Edition, 7s. 6d. Black.) 

Some apology is perhaps required for commending any new 
textbooks on geometry, when so many are already in existence, 
but both these volumes deserve the attention of teachers. The 
first is suitable for preparatory and central schools and the lower 
forms of secondary schools as an introduction to the subject. 
The authors know the difficulties that must arise when a young 
pupil first begins to use even so simple an instrument as a ruler. 
The first part of their book is therefore ‘‘ a complete commentary 
on the contents of a box of instruments.” The second part 
contains an informal development of geometrical properties. 
In this and in the more formal third part the teachers’ task is 
made much easier by the introduction of numerous examples 
suitable for oral work and class discussion. It is not too much to 
say that he has only to base his method on the lines suggested 
in this book to be sure of affording himself and his pupils every 
opportunity of making their work a success. Mr. Gibbs's book is 
essentially of a more formal type. It is the natural sequel to his 
Stage A Geometry which we had already commended favourably. 
If it does not seem so attractive, that is merely because formality 
must necessarily appear more dull superficially than informality, 
and beneath the surface there is a great deal of valuable matter 
in this book. 


Stage “‘ A ” Trigonometry. By C. V. DURELL. (Without Four- 
Figure Tables, 1s. 6d. With 24-page Supplement of Four- 
Figure Tables, 1s. 9d. Answers, 6d. net. Bell.) 

It is suthcient to say that this small book contains a numerical 
course up to and including the general solution of triangles and 
circular measure. Those who know the author’s textbooks will 
require no detailed commendation of this one. If they want a 
book covering this amount of ground, they need look no further 
to find a better. 


A Junior Algebra. By D. LARRETT. (4s. 6d. Harrap.) 

The author of this book is clearly familiar with the best 
developments of teaching method in modern times. He bases 
his introduction to the subject on the use of the formula and leads 
naturally from that to the elementary developments of alge- 
braical notation. The difficulties of directed numbers are post- 
poned until the pupil is as ready as he ever can be to face them. 
In all these early chapters the author shows an admirable ten- 
dency to put horses before carts. We only disagree with his 
sequence when he introduces graphs and deals with the “ graph 
of an equation ” in the first instance. This can only be justified 
if the pupil has had a thorough grounding in graphical repre- 
sentation from his arithmetic course, and even then the idea of 
the graph of a function should be stressed first. It is certainly 
unnecessarily difficult to approach the treatment of simultaneous 
and quadratic equations by way of their solution graphically. 
Apart from this defect we can commend the book. There are 
plenty of varied examples and revision exercises and the explana- 
tion in the text is so full that an intelligent pupil should be able 
to read and understand for himself, though whether this desirable 
end can ever be attained except by infant Newtons is contrary 


to the experience of most teachers, who find their own laborious 
exposition necessary at every stage, however admirable the text. 


An Intermediate Geometry : tor Schools and Colleges. By G.W. 
Spriccs and R. F. Warp. (Vol. I. With Answers, 
5s. Without, 4s. 6d. Vol. II. 4s. 6d. Pitman.) 

This book is planned on unusual lines to bridge the gap between 
the elements of geometry contained in the first six books of 
Euclid and advanced treatises on pure and analytical geometry. 
The analytical treatment of the straight line, circle, and conic 
sections is consequently included side by side with a pure 
geometrical treatment of such branches of the subject as cross- 
ratio, poles and polars, and projection. It is a little difficult to 
know what class of student the authors had in mind. Neither 
part of the subject is taken sufficiently far or intensively for 
the scholarship candidate; yet the work is scarcely suitable 
for any but the budding mathematical specialist. Possibly, 
the specialist will find it a useful introduction to more advanced 
treatises, and without actual experience of the book in class- 
room teaching it is impossible to say how clear a picture of the 
ground to be surveyed it will present. We do not welcome the 
definition given that X divides a line AB in the ratio AX: BX, 
thus making an internal point correspond to a negative ratio. This 
is at variance with the convention usually adopted, and its intro- 
duction can only cause confusion. The final three chapters, 
largely historical, of Part II, leading up to an examination of 
the parallel postulate, are a welcome supplement to the book. 


Junior Arithmetic. By R. C. Fawpry. (2s. 6d. Without 
Answers, 28. Bell.) 
A First Course in Arithmetic. By W. G. BORCHARDT. (2s. 6d. 


Rivingtons.) 

Two new arithmetics suitable for preparatory schools or the 
junior forms of secondary schools. Both authors realize the 
importance of introducing new ideas and methods by examples 
which do not involve laborious calculation, and both realize 
the necessity for steady drill in using sound methods. It is 
difficult to distinguish the various merits of the two books 
within the limits of a brief notice, and it might by itself be mis- 
leading to say that we prefer Mr. Fawdry’s method of intro- 
ducing the difficult but essentially important idea of “ ratio.” 
He is certainly wise in not attempting to define the word. 


Brown's Progressive Arithmetic for Primary Schools. Books I, II, 
and III. By AGNES CANHAM. (Scholars’ Books, 1s. each. 
Teachers’ Books, 2s. each. Brown & Sons.) 

A carefully-graded set of booklets, each covering a year’s 
course, in which the one-step-at-a-time principle is clearly marked. 


The Macmillan Table Slide Rule. By Prof. J. P. BALLANTINE. 
(2s. 3d. New York: Macmillan.) 

Chambers’s Basic Arithmetics: for Junior Schools. By F. G. 
Rea and E. C. Rea. Book IV. (Paper, 8d. Cloth, 11d.) 

A Companion to Elementary Geometry. By G. H. HAMILTON. 
(2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Revision Exercises in Mathematics for General School Examina- 
tions (Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry). By J. A. CRABB. 
(2s. Macmillan.) 

A School Geometry, with Complete Revision Course. By C. O. 
TuckEy and P. W. C. HOLLOWELL. (4s. 6d. Christophers.) 

Craftsmanship in the Teaching of Elementary Mathematics. By 
F. W. Westaway. (15s. net. Blackje.) 

Elementary Practical Mathematics. By H. REEDER. (Is. 
Publishing Co.) 

Higher Course Geometry : being Parts IV and V of ‘‘ A School 
Geometry.” By H. G. ForRDER. (6s. Also in Separate 
Parts, Part I, 2s. 6d. Part II, 4s. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Sums for the Very Young. By Dr. H. J. LARcomBE. Preliminary 
Book. (For Pupils, 5-6 Years of Age, 4d. net. Teachers’ 
Book, Is. 6d. net. Evans.) 

Graphs and Their Applications. By.F. F. POTTER and D. LARRETT. 
(1s. 9d. Pitman.) 

Continuous Book-Keeping Exercises. 
(6d. Oxford University Press.) 

Matriculation Mathematics : Arithmetic—Algebra—Geometry. By 
Dr. H. E. J. Curzon. (3s. 6d. Nelson.) 
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Tristan Deréme. Patachou: Petit Garcon. 
by E. Casati. (1s. 4d. Bell.) 

Tristan Dereme is known chiefly as a poet; but he has, hike 
many poets, an uncanny knowledge of the child-mind. Few 
children but will be delighted with the sayings and doings of 
Patachou. For pupils under 1o it will form an ideal reader. 
The French is simple but not written down to a childish level. 
The editor has divided up the text into sections sutticient for 
one lesson and he has added a vocabulary. 


Edited and Arranged 


A Manual of French Practice in Comprehension, Reproduction, 
Conversation, Free Composition, and Translation from 
English. By Dr. F. A. HEDGcock. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

Dr. Hedgcock has very clear-cut ideas of how French should 
be taught. In his preface he explains carefully how his book 
should be used. Those teachers who approve of his method will 
find this book of great use. The French extracts are well chosen, 
there is a questionnaire at the end of each extract. There are 
exercises at the end which will prove of much use for the writing 
of free composition, and there are extracts for re-translation. 


Les Affaires : a First French Commercial Reader. By W. LUMB. 
(2s. Harrap.) 

There are not too many French Commercial readers and 
Mr. Lumb’s will form a welcome addition. He writes his French 
text round an imaginary firm and describes all its activities. 
Conversation is mingled with description and at the end there are 
exercises on grammar and re-translation with subjects for 
French essays. 


The Fluent French Course. 
Book. (2s. 6d. Cassell.) 
A First French Course on pure direct method lines with 
phonetic symbols for the first ten exercises. There are several 
illustrations and the book is well produced, but there is not 
much originality in the method. 


By Dr. W. A. Morrison. First 


French with a Smile. By Puy .uis J. B. NEILSON. 
FoRBES). (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 
This is a very simple reader for quite beginners, and those who 
think children should read French at the first opportunity will 
find it most suitable. There is an illustration on every page. 


La Bête dans les Neiges. By F. PaRNn. (2s. Nelson.) 
A non-literary reader of travel and adventure suitable for rapid 
reading by middle forms. 


Le Désert de Glace. By JULES VERNE. 
LLOYD-WILLIAMS. (Is. 3d. Nelson.) 

Monsieur le Vent et Madame la Pluie. By P. DE Musset. Edited 
by C. E. Mıııs and H. B. Mitts. (1s. Nelson.) 

Les Deux Frères. By A. Dumas. Abridged and Edited by R. H. 
PARDOE. (1s. Nelson.) 

Three additions to Nelson’s Series of Rapid Readers. The 
Dumas and the Musset could be read by juniors, the Jules Verne 
by middle forms. 


(Mrs. H. N. 


Edited by GRACE 


French Plays for Boys. 
Nelson.) 

Dr. Ritchie has added to his series four plays for boys, a 
companion volume to his Comedies for Girls. We can quite 
believe him when he says he had difħculty in choosing them, 
as although there are plenty of short plays in French, few of them 
are suitable for English classes. He has taken two by Courteline 
—masterpieces of humour—and one by Maxime-Lévy and one 
by Maurey. Much of the dialogue is idiomatic and should improve 
the pupils’ conversation. 


With Questions and Exercises. (2s. 


Hans Franck. Der Regenbogen. Edited, with Questions, Notes, 
Exercises, and Reproductions, by C. E. STOCKTON. (3s. 
Bell.) 

These fourteen short stories deal with different historical 
episodes from the earliest times to the Great War. They are 
suitable for Matriculation candidates and the notes are printed 
on the page facing the text. There are questionnaires and 
exercises on the text at the end of the book. 


Deutsches Leben. Zweiter Teil. 
P. STRÖMER. (3s. Ginn.) 

The second part of a course which has been already noticed 
in these columns. Each lesson is in five parts : Text, words and 
Phrases, Grammar, Vocabulary, and Exercises. A summary 
of grammar is given in English, but the rest of the book is all in 
German. The compilers insist on the importance of the notebook 
which should be kept by every pupil. 


By A. S. MACPHERSON and 


A New German Course for Beginners. 
Macmillan.) 
A German first course which can be used by teachers either by 
direct or translation method. It includes all the usual features 
and some songs at the end. A well-produced book. 


Deutsche Dichter und Denker der Gegenwart: Eimnyjiuhrung wnd 
Auswahl fur Universitaten und Schulen. By Dr. A. Cross. 
(3s. 6d. Hachette.) 

This is an excellent selection of German prose of to-day. It 
starts with an introduction which gives a general view of modem 
German literature. Then come extracts from such authors as 
Hauptmann, Mann, Schnitzler, Toller, Stefan George, and many 
Others. Many of these extracts have been suggested by thr 
authors themselves. The compiler hopes to issue a second 
volume. A short but useful bibliography is added. This isan 
essential book for all modern language libraries. 


By J. RIVERS. (2s. ti. 


Die Napitalistinnen und Zwei andere Novellen. Von Manewr 
E-bner-E schenbach. Edited, with Introduction, Note. 
Exercises, and Vocabulary. By Dr. C. E. GATES. (2s. tu. 
Bell.) 

Three short stories by one of the chief women writers of 

Austria, suitable for middle form reading. 


Das neue Deutschland: a German Reader for Middle Forms on 
Post-War Germany. By Dr. P. MEYER and Dr. G. Narc. 
(3s. Bell.). 

This middle-form reader has been compiled to give English 
boys and girls some idea of present-day Germany which is so 
different to that of pre-War days. Some of the chapters are 
extracted from books, but many have been written especia!ly 
for this book. The material is excellent, and its up-to-date- 
ness will appeal to the young ; it is enlivened with illustrations 
and produced in a very attractive manner. 


Wer Liest Mit- : ein Lesebuch fur die Kleinen. By A. KERN 
In Siitterlinschrift geschrieben von E. WEBER. M. ? 
Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder.) 

An illustrated reader for quite small children, got up in an 
unusual way which should attract the young. 


Les Contes de Grand-Père. By L. Pineau. Edited, with Fxer- 
cises and Vocabulary, by M. A. Lesonwnois. Abridged 
Edition. (1s. Arnold.) 

Un Bon Petit Diable. By Mme LA COMTESSE DE SÉGUR. Edited. 
with Exercises and Vocabulary, by A. SHIACH. (IS. od. 
Arnold.) 

Une Folle Equipée. By MAGDELEINE DE GENESTOUX. Edited, 
with Exercises and Vocabulary, by S. TURNBULL. Abridged 
Edition. (1s. 6d. Arnold.) 

Monique. By P. Bourcet. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by H. B. Mitts. Abridged Edition. (2s. Arnold.) _ 

Contes Français (2e partie). By Mme. Jurie Laverne. Fdited, 
with Notes and Vocabulary, by M. A. LEsonnois. Abridged 
Edition. (2s. Arnold.) 

These five additions to Arnold’s Modern French Series will 
serve as useful term readers. The first is for second-year pupils, 
the second and third for third-year pupils, and the other two for 
fourth year. Each has a few notes explained in French anda 
ull vocabulary. They are well produced and well-chosen texts. 

A Modern French Course for Beginners. By A. C. CLARK. 
(2s. 6d. Hirschfeld.) 

A Modern German Course. By A.C. CLARK and W. O. WILLIAMS 
Part II. (3s. Hirschfeld.) 

Deutsche Jugend: eine Einleitung in das Leben und dic Spracke 
des Deutschen Volkes. By Prof. J. J. Frxpray. (Cloth. 
3s. Paper, 2s. 6d. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

Voltaire. Lettres sur les Anglais. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by A. WILSON-GREEN. (3s. Od. Cambridge Univer: 
sity Press.) 

Introduction to Commercial German. By Prof. K. E. RICHTER 
and Prof. H. W. NORDMEYER. (3s. 6d. Oxford University 
Press.) I 

Palacio Valdés. La Novela de un Novelista. Notes, Exercise 
and Vocabulary, by Dr. H. ALPERN and J. MARTEL. (3 
Heath.) ý , th 

Prosper Merimée. Carmen et autres Nouvelles. Edited wit! 
Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by Dr. D. >. 

BLONDHEIM. (2s. od. Heath.) y 

Nouveau Lexique : a Dictionary of French of To-day. By H. +. 
ADAIR. English-French. (6s. Sidgwick & jackson.) 
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A FIRST GREEK COURSE 


By W. L. DONALDSON 
Crown 8vo. 35. Gd. 


A beginners Greek book containing the rudiments of 
grammar, many simple exercises, and vocabularies. It will 
enable boys who already know a little Latin to make rapid 
progress with the elements of Greek. 


D IUNII IUVENALIS SATURAE 


(The Satires of Juvenal) 
Edited by A. E. HOUSMAN 


Second edition. Demy 8vo. Ready shortly. About 10s, Gd. net. 


Originally published by Grant Richards, this edition of 
Juvenal’s Satires has now been out of print for some years. 
The chief feature of this new edition is the preface; the new 
matter consists more in additions than in corrections. 
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New CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


NARRATIVES FROM “PURCHAS 


HIS PILGRIMES” 
Selected and edited by H.G. RAWLINSON 
Crown Bro. Eight illustrations. 55. net. 

Hakluyt is comparatively well known. It is the hope of the 
Editor that this little book of selections may induce the lover 
of Elizabethan literature to turn his attention to Hakluyt’s 
faithful disciple and successor, Samuel Purchas. 


BRITAIN UNDER THE TUDORS 
AND STUARTS 


Being Book II of the Cambridge School Histories 
By MARGARET M. ELLIOT 
Crown 810. Fully illustrated in line and half-tone, with maps, plans, 
and time-charts. 35. Previously published. Book I. The Middle 
Ages in Britain. zs. 6d. 

A new series of history books for Senior and Central 
Schools, based upon the Hadow Report. The first two books 
are now ready, and the remaining book, bringing the history 
down to the present day, is already in preparation. 


EXHIBITION OF CAMBRIDGE BOOKS AND PRINTING 


1521-193 


I 


At Messrs. J. and E. BUMPUS, LTD., in the OLD COURT HOUSE, 


350 Oxford Street, London, W. 1 
SEPTEMBER 23—OCTOBER 31 


School Masters and Mistresses are invited to visit this Exhibition and to bring parties of Students. In addition to the 

current publications of the Syndics (some 4,000 volumes) there is an historical exhibit of old books and documents illus- 

trating the history of the University Press. These include Mies copy a the first edition of Milton’s Lycidas, with corrections 
in Milton’s hand. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHIES 


By E. D. LABORDE 
Book V. THE SOUTHERN LANDS 
Crown 8v9. Illustrated. 25. 6d. 


The second stage in this series is intended for children of 
11 to 15 years old. Though primarily intended for the new 
Senior Schools it will also be found to be suitable for the lower 
forms of Secondary and Public Schools. Book V deals 
exhaustively with the land, the people, and the climate of 
Australia, New Zealand, the Pacific Islands, Africa, and South 
America. 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK TO 
THE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES 
OF CAMBRIDGE 


30fh Edition. Revised to June 30, 1931. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


AN ENGLISH SYLLABUS 


By E. E. REYNOLDS 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The purpose of this book is to offer detailed suggestions. 
for the planning of the English work in schools. The Syllabus 
and the suggestions on method are based on some years of 
experience in teaching in secondary schools, and it may be 
claimed that, whatever the shortcomings of the scheme may 
be, it is a practicable syllabus, and frankly faces the exigencics 
of time-tables and of examinations. 


INTERMEDIATE EXERCISES IN 


ENGLISH 


By E. E. REYNOLDS 
Crown 810. 25. Gd. 

A collection of exercises more simple than those given in 
Exercises in English by the same author, now in its second 
impression, intended for use during the second, third, and 
fourth years in Secondary Schools. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


A Quarter Century of Learning, 1904-1929: as Recorded in 
Lectures Delivered at Columbia University on the Occasion of 
the One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anniversary of its Founding. 
(17s. 6d. net. New York: Columbia University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press.) 

The lectures reprinted in this book were delivered by seventeen 
professors of the University of Columbia, each of whom covered 
his own particular field of learning, ranging from jurisprudence 
to engineering. Naturally in such a volume prominence is given 
to American achievement. In the chapter devoted to Education, 
Prof. William Russell, Dean of Teachers’ College, selects for 
discussion a few of the developments which have occurred 
during the period, and it is interesting to note the topics he 
chooses. Put very briefly, they are: the breakdown of the doc- 
trine of formal discipline ; the increasing use of the comparative 
method, due to standardized tests, and the application of 
scientific methods to the teaching process. In considering 
whether these changes have made for real progress, Dean Russell 
submits each of them to the criterion ‘‘ how far they have per- 
fected and extended opportunity to our children.” The final 
verdict, he says, must be left to the philosophers to pronounce. 


An Essay Concerning the Understanding, Knowledge, Opinion, 
and Assent. By JoHN Locke. Edited with an Introduction 
by Dr. B. Ranb. (15s. net. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Londop: Oxford University Press.) 

This beautifully printed volume contains a reproduction of the 
original draft of Locke’s Essay. The original, in Locke’s own 
handwriting, is preserved in the Lovelace Collection, and the 
late Earl of Lovelace allowed Dr. Rand to have a photostat 
copy made, from which the present text has been accurately 
reproduced. In his introduction the editor compares the drafts 
with the completed text of the essay as finally issued, and this 
work will be invaluable to future students and editors of Locke. 


The Scientific World View. By W. K. WALLACE. 
Simpkin, Marshall.) 

The author’s main thesis is that the old morality with its 
religious sanctions is outworn, and must be replaced by a new 
morality based on science. ‘‘ The old ideas of divinity must be 
replaced by those clustering about the term efficiency.’’ The chief 
interest of the book is the way in which the implications of this 
doctrine of ‘‘ the one best way ” are deduced and illustrated. 


(15s. net. 


Modern Civilization on Trial. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

In this book Dr. Burns neither approves nor condemns modern 
civilization. He simply examines it, analysing its characteristics, 
and leaving the reader to ponder over the result. He takes 
“ modern civilization” to mean “the whole complex of social 
customs, beliefs, and emotional attitudes, which make the people 
of New York, London, Paris, and Berlin to-day different from 
those of Tien-tsin or Timbuctoo, and different also from what 
Western peoples were twenty years ago.” It needed an extra- 
ordinarily versatile mind to pass in review all that is implied 
in this definition of aim. But Dr. Burns has that mind, and he 
seems to us to have carried out his purpose with remarkable 
success. Wherever we have been able of our own knowledge 
to check his statements—and we make no profession of being 
able to do so at all points—-he stands the test. He passes easily 
from modes of government to the problems of peace and war, 
of modern industry, of modern taste, modern education, and 
modern art and science. Occasionally he is not very illuminating, 
as when he tells the general reader in a sentence that the modern 
movement in philosophy seems to treat appearance as the only 
reality. But on that subject no doubt he had to speak cryptically 
or keep silent. We like him best on international relations, 
including the great questions of peace and war, and he has some 
shrewdly suggestive things to say about education. Altogether 
a book to be commended to the thoughtful student of the world 
situation to-day. 


By C. DELISLE Burns. (tos. 6d. 


More Essays of Love and Virtue. By HAvVELock ELLIS. (7s. 6d. 
net. Constable.) 
The Values of Life. By Viscount ENNISMORE. (3s. 6d. net. 


Allen & Unwin.) 
General Logic : an Introductory Survey. By Prof. R. M. Eaton. 


(ros. od. net. Scribner.) 
The Story of Civilization. By C. E. M. Joap. (2s. 6d. net. 
Black.) 


Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy. By E. ZELLER. 
Thirteenth Edition, revised by Dr. W. NESTLE, and trans- 
lated by L. R. PALMER. (15s. net. Kegan Paul.) 


Das Werden der Sittlichen Person: Wesen und Evzichung des 
Charakters. By Dr. R. ALLERS. Third Edition. (6.20M. 
Linen, 8M. Frieburg im Breisgau : Herder & Co. London: 
B. Herder.) 

This book of Dr. Allers has been widely read in German- 
speaking lands. He holds the position of Privat-Dozent in 
Psychiatry in the University of Vienna, and writes from a 
competent knowledge of theory fully tested in his practice asa 
physician. ‘‘ The becoming of the moral person ” is a study of 
character and its development. The nature of character, its 
genesis, ideals, character in childhood and in adolescence, the 
characterology of the sexes, difficult children and neurotic 
characters, self-knowledge and self-education indicate the scope 
of his study. He is a discriminating and critical exponent of 
the individual psychology of Adler. He differs from Adler pro- 
foundly by interpreting the empirical data in the light of Catholic 
belief and philosophy. His fresh and penetrating treatment of 
familiar themes should commend his work to Catholic and non- 
Catholic alike. For those who do not read German, an English 
translation by Dr. E. B. Strauss, entitled ‘‘ The Psychology of 
Character,” is now available. 


The Mind in Action: a Study of Motives and Values. By 
Prof. A. C. GARNETT. (5s. net. Nisbet.) 

This volume of ‘‘ The Contemporary Library of Psychology” 
fulfils the editor’s aim of presenting a definite topic in a popular 
way, but without any loss of scientific accuracy. Prof. Garnett's 
subject, the psychology of human motives and values, is a con- 
troversial one, and he wisely explains his own point of view at the 
outset. Influenced first by James and Ward, and later by 
Spearman and the Gestalt School, he has very little in common 
with either behaviourism or psycho-analysis. His standpoint 1s 
nearer to that of McDougall, though he joins issue with him on 
the subject of the emotions and their importance in differentiating 
between the instincts. His treatment both of the instincts and 
also of sentiments and moral principles shows the influence of 
Spearman’s work ; in fact, the acceptance of Spearman’s principles 
of cognition underlies the whole book and gives it unity. 


Motives and Mechanisms of the Mind : an Introduction to Psycho 
pathology and Applied Psychology. By Dr. E. GRanaw 
Howe. (10s. 6d. net. Lancet, Ltd.) 

This book is designed for the medical man rather than the 
teacher, but teachers who are already acquainted with psycho- 
analytical theory will be interested to read Dr. Graham Howes 
exposition. His aim is to explain the facts which he has met in 
his clinical experience, and to trace, if possible, the laws under- 
lying them. He offers his theories as a tentative framework. a 
working hypothesis, and this scientific attitude gives balance 
and unity to the book. Modern work of this nature is helping to 
give psychopathology the rank of an accredited science. 


The Mental Defective: a Problem in Social Inefficiency. By 
Dr. R. J. A. Berry and Dr. R. G. Gorpon. (8s. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

This is a very useful book. The authors, both of whom have 
had a long clinical experience of mental deficiency, aim at givint 
the general public as well as the medical man a clear account of 
the modern discoveries concerning brain-development, and of the 
social implications of these discoveries. The increase in the 
number of mental defectives, and the enormous sums of money 
spent on them to-day in all civilized countries, make the problem 
a pressing one. The authors are uncompromising in their repeated 
assertions that mental deficiency is incurable ; that it is due to an 
insufficiency of brain cells; and that the main cause of this 
condition is heredity. Their final chapter describes the polic} 
they recommend for dealing with the whole problem. 


The Measurement of Ability in Children. 
(1s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Nature and Treatment of Stammering. By Dr. E. J. Boowt 
and M. A. RICHARDSON. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The Psychology of Children’s Drawings : from the First Stroke te 
the Coloured Drawing. By Herca ENG. Translated br 
H. S. HATFIELD. (12s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

(Continued on page 754) 
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HIGHER COURSE GEOMETRY 
By H. G. FORDER 


In Two Parts. Crown 8ro. Complete 6s. Part IV. 25. 6d. 
Part V. 4s. 


The first three parts of this work, comprising A School 
Geometry, were published in September 1930, and are sufficient 
for pupils taking the Matriculation or an equivalent examina- 
tion. 


Parts IV and V, now issued, are designed chiefly for Sixth 
forms. A thorough treatment is given of Similar Figures, 
Solid Geometry, Geometrical Conics, and the Theory of 
Inversion, thus obviating the need for separate books on these 
subjects. Unusual care has been taken with the diagrams. 


CAESAR AND VERCINGETORIX 
Edited by J. W. COKE NORRIS 
Fcap 8vo. With 5 maps. 25. Gd. 


The Seventh Book of Caesar’s Gallic War, which deals with 
the heroic struggle of Vercingetorix against the Romans, is 
already available in its complete form in the Cambridge 
Elementary Classics Series, This new version consists of an 
abridged and simplified text for the use of beginners, with an 
historical introduction, notes, and a vocabulary. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF ENGLISH 
POETRY 
Edited by EDWARD B. FOWLEY 


25. 6d. (Library Edition, 4s. 6d.) 


“ The editor has included poets writing before 1855 only if work of 
theirs is missing from ' Palgrave's Golden Treasury.’ . . . It isa pleasant 
little volume, attractively produced. . . . The selection has been made 
with fine taste.’ — Education. 


Crown 8vo. 


THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND 
By F. J. FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D. 


Crown 8ro. 25. 6d. 


This is Part III of the second book of The Christian Religion, 
its Origin and Progress. (General Editor: J. F. BETHUNE- 
BAKER.) 

The series will shortly be completed by the publication of the 
two remaining books: The Conquest of the Ancient World, by 
the Rev. P. Gardner-Smith, and /e Church in Later History, 
by B. L. Manning. These, together with the book here 
described, will form Book II of the series, and will be issued 
at 7s. 6d. net, or in 3 parts, 25. 6d. each. 


Recent CAMBRIDGE BOOKS | 


BY-ROADS IN HISTORY 
Edited by R. B. MORGAN 
With 37 illustrations. 25. 9d. 


A single volume of selected passages from the large volume 
of Readings in English Social History by the same editor. 


“ This scholarly little book stands out among others of its kind.” 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


Crown 8vo. 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN 
LITERATURE 


Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON 


Book I. In two parts. 25. 3d. each. 
Book II. In two parts. 25. 3d. each. 


This new edition, in larger type, with notes and exercises, 
has been prepared to meet the wishes of the many teachers 
who have asked for (and have even offered to prepare) a 
collection of questions designed to focus the attention of pupils 
upon what they are set to read or totest their understanding 
ot what they have acquired. 


ANDRE MAUROIS 
MORCEAUX CHOISIS 


By E. G. LE GRAND 
Crown 8vo. 35. Ód. 


These selections have been taken from Monsieur Maurois’s 
biographies, “‘ Shelley, Byron, Disraeli,” as well as from his 
less well-known novels. The author has written a special 
preface, and M. Le Grand has contributed a biographical 
and critical introduction, with notes and a glossary. 


VOLTAIRE 
LETTRES SUR LES ANGLAIS 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
A. WILSON-GREEN 
Crown 8ro. 35. Gd. 


A new volume in the Pitt Press Series 


Charles de Rémusat wrote that “‘ Les Lettres sur les Anglais 
son ouvrage le plus neuf peut-être, et où se rencontrent presque 
toutes ses idécs encore dans leur première fleur, firent pour un 
demi-siècle I’éducation de la société de Paris.’ The letters 
contain among other things Voltaire’s criticism of Shakes- 
peare’s tragedy with his translation into French of Hamlet’s 
soliloquy. 
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Qualitative Chemical Analysis: from the Standpoint of the Laws 
of Equilibrium and the Ionization Theory. By Prof. L. 
CURTMAN. (16s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

A careful and very full textbook of elementary and inter- 
mediate qualitative analvsis, with a thorough treatment of the 
appropriate theoretical principles. While too large and detailed 
a book for general use in the schools of this country, it is extremely 
helpful as a work of reference, and teachers will find in it many 
useful hints as to apparatus, reagents, and methods. A note- 
worthy point is the author’s insistence that the examination for 
acid radicals should precede the analysis for the metals. This is 
to a large extent a novel procedure, but it has much to be said 
for it. Several new methods described have been worked out 
by the author and his colleagues and pupils in the laboratories 
of the City College, New York. The book is pleasantly free 
from grosser Americanisms, but we cannot yet read aluminum 
and analyze without a shiver. 


An Introduction to Organic Chemistry. 
(6s. 6d. Bell.) 

Prof. Read has already laid us much in his debt by his excellent 
‘Textbook of Organic Chemistry’; he now adds to the debt 
by this shortened and modified form of the ‘ Textbook,’ in which 
the treatment is specially designed for beginners. The numerous 
teachers who use the larger book will extend a very hearty wel- 
come to this simplified version, which possesses all the virtues 
of its source and is shorn of much of the more difficult parts of 
the subject. A most valuable feature is the inclusion of many 
lecture experiments, a matter of some trouble to the average 
teacher and indeed to many a university lecturer. We have no 
hesitation in strongly recommending the book as one of the best 
textbooks of elementary organic chemistry we have ever had 
the good fortune to meet. 


By Prof. J. READ. 


Practical Pharmaceutical Chemistry. By J. W. Cooper and 
F. N. APPLEYARD. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

This book contains sutticient practical work for the require- 
ments of the Chemist ard Druggist Qualifying Examination, 
those parts of the subject that should already have been covered 
in preparation for the preliminary scientific examination being 
brietly but quite satisfactorily treated as well. We were impressed 
by the extremely clear and precise instructions given for the 
experiments, the authors obviously having not merely a thorough 
mastery of their subject, but a profound knowledge of teaching 
and of the difficulties of students. We congratulate them on the 
production of an excellent book, admirably etticient for its 
purpose. 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis: Principles and Methods. 
Prof. H. T. Briscoe. (ros. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

The author has attempted to present, in this book, a compre- 
hensive treatment of qualitative analysis for elementary students. 
Emphasis is mainly laid upon the theories and principles of 
electrolytic solutions and the properties of the cations and 
anions involved in the various analytical procedures. Discussion 
of these matters occupies the first 142 pages of the book, the rest 
of which is taken up by practical laboratory instructions. A 
valuable feature is the inclusion of intelligent and searching 
review questions. Our general impression is that the book ought 
certainly to be on the shelves of school science libraries, and 
many teachers may like to use it for their higher certificate 
candidates. 


Elementary Chemistry. By W. LITTLER. (4s. 6d. Bell.) 

Mr. Littler’s is a good example of the type of elementary 
chemical textbook now popular. It is written in a simple stvle, 
with apposite similes, and a reasonable amount of historical and 
biographical information. Reference to modern manufacturing 
methods is adequate and up to date, and the illustrations are 
mostly new. The book covers the syllabuses of the School 
Certificate and Matriculation Examinations, though it may be 
found a little too full for those candidates with limited time ; 
still, this is a fault on the right side. We have noticed but few 
errors, though we suggest that the author might be a little more 
consistent in his use of classical prefixes (e.g. univalent and tetra- 
valent), and we do not think he is correct in saying that sulphur 
dioxide bleaching is effected by loss of oxygen from the colouring 
matter. The publishers have done their part very well. 


Life by the Seashore: An Introduction to Natural History. By 
Dr. MARION NEWBIGEN. Kewritten and revised by R. 
ELMHIRST. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Superintendent of the Marine Biological Station, Millport, 
has here produced a book which should accompany all who study 


By 


the biology of our shores. His revision results in a book of 
smaller dimensions but of higher quality than the orginal 
published in 1901. Superfluous ‘‘ talk,” and chapter-headings 
(excepting the titles) are abolished; the analytical keys for 
identification of species extended, and their nomenclature 
brought into accord with that authorized by the M.B.A. of 
the United Kingdom; and a chapter on sea-weeds has been 
added, rendering identification of all likely to be encountered 
comparatively simple. 


Thermodynamics. By Prof. A.W. PorTER. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen 
An excellent contribution to Methuen’s ‘ Monographs on 
Physical Subjects’ by a distinguished authority. It rea¢s 
easily—-a high compliment to pay to a work which, by virtue 
of the large ground which has to be covered in a minimum of 
paging, is necessarily devoid of all literary and other írills. 


(1) Botany for Matriculation. By Dr. F. Cavers. Revised by 
L. C. Fox. Second Edition. (6s. 6d. University Tutone: 
Press.) 

(2) An Introduction to Plant Physiology. By Dr. W. O. JAMES. 
(7s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

These two books, though widely differing in standard and 
scope, are both sure of a welcome from school teachers. The 
first edition of (1) is already well known; the present has been 
thoroughly revised, and now completely covers the matncu- 
lation syllabus of the University of London. The number ol 
experiments prescribed has been reduced, but all that are 
essential are retained and accompanied by directions suthcient 
for the guidance of self-taught students. Personal observation 
and thought are encouraged throughout, and mere “ cramming 
is conspicuously absent. (2) Dr. James writes for ‘ readers of 
senior school or junior university status,” and does not hesitate 
to introduce into his text chemical conceptions that involve 
an acquaintance with the properties of carbon compounds that 
is attained to by very few while still at school. For page 
however, who are so fortunately equipped, these portions 0! 
the book are admirably clear ; nor are the less advanced Saat 
at all inferior in quality, while the illustratioms are pon ages i 
good. To school teachers the experimental work at the en 
each chapter is especially valuable, for the whole of this see 
as can easily, and cheaply, be undertaken in any school la a 
tory: and none of it exceeds the limits of thae mental capacit} 
of school pupils. 

The New Matriculation Light. By Dr. R. W. STEWART. Rar 
by R. W. HurTcHINsoN. Second Edition. (35- 6d. 
veisity Tutorial Press.) ae 

Mendelism and Evolution. By E. B. Forp. (3s. 6d. net. Met ce 

Nature Study : a First Course in Elementary B iology. By M% 
JOHNsON. (2s. Oliver & Boyd.) “sal Come 

From Telegraphy to Television: the Story of Be arte 
munications. By Lt.-Col. C. CRAWLEY. (6s. net. " oe 

Microbes and Ultramicrobes: an Account of —Bacterta, Reeth 
and the Bacteriophage. By Dr. A. D. Ga BRDNER. n) 
Appendix by G. R. DE BEER. (3s. 6d. net- Methue ae 

Science for Senior Schools : a Four Years’ Cour-s¢ of pate each. 
By D. MacKinnon and T. C. MANSFIELD. 4 vols. (25 
Cassell.) 

Electricity and Magnetism for Higher School Cer” tifi 
mediate Students. By S. G. STARLING. (6 >: 

Elements of Biology. By C. Von Wyss. (4s. 6c4. 

Thomas Tusser, 1557 Floruit: His Good Point 45 
Collated and Edited by Dorotuy Harr LEY: 
Country Life, Ltd.) 

The Standard Natural History: From Amoeb æ to 
tributed by G. J. Arrow, M. Burton, Dr- W 


cate and Inler 


(15g. net. Warne.) od. net 
Birds of the Seashore. By H. J. MASSINGHAM- (10s 
Werner Laurie.) 
Heat. By R. G. SHACKEL. (3s. Longmans.) Universiti 
A First Organic Chemistry. By A. PICKLES. C 45 
of London Press.) y. Fout 
Chemistry in the Service of Man. By Prof. A. Fig! 
Edition. (6s. net. Longmans.) Black.) 


The Life of Birds. By T. A. Cowarp. (2s. 6d. nat 
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THE CAMBRIDGE 
MODERN FRENCH SERIES 


General Editor: A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 


With an Introduction, Exercises, and a Vocabulary in each volume. Crown 8vo. 


: JUNIOR GROUP 


La Maison aux Panonceaux, par Lady Frazer 
With exercises and a vocabulary by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 
With a frontispiece. 35. 6d. 


Defoe. Premieres Aventures de Robinson Crusoe 
Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 
With a frontispiece. 35. 6d. 


SENIOR GROUP 


Ce que disent les livres, par Emile 
Faguet 
Edited by H. N. ADAIR, M.A. With 8 
portraits. 35. 9d. 


Six Contes par Guy de Maupassant 
Edited by H. N. P. SLOMAN, M.A. 35. 


Manuel de Lecture Expliquee. XIX’ 
Siécle 
Edited by s. A. RICHARDS, M.A. 35. 64. 


Théodore de Banville: Gringoire 
Comédie en un Acte en Prose 


Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 45. 


Alfred de Vigny. Prose et Poesies 
Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 35. 64. 


Victor Hugo. Prose et Poesies 
Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 35. 6d. 


MIDDIE GROUP 


Causeries du Lundi: Franklin et 
Chesterfield, par C. A. Sainte-Beuve 
Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 25. 6d. 


Les Ailes de Courage, par George Sand 
Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. 35. 


J. J. Jusserand. La Vie Nomade et les 
Routes d’Angleterre au XIV™ Siecle 
Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 45. 


Honore de Balzac. Le Colonel Chabert 
Edited by s. H. MOORE, M.A. 35. 6d. 


Henri Guerlin. La Touraine 
Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 
With a frontispiece and a map. 4s. 


Rene Boylesve. Le Rayon de Soleil, et 
d’autres contes 
Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 35. 


“ Schoolboys are (at any rate outwardly) indifferent 
to the appearance of their school books; but sub- 
consciously they must experience a satisfaction in 
handling a production such as this. The binding 
pleases the eye, the type is clear-cut and stands out 
well on a pleasant paper. ... The editing is careful 
and exhaustive.” 
The Educational Times on Théodore de Banville : Gringoire 
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METHUEN’S NEW anp RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 


THE TEACHING OF READING BY THE SENTENCE 
METHOD. By EDITH LUKE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


TOAD OF TOAD HALL. A Play from Kenneth Grahame’s 
“The Wind in the Willows.” By A. A. MILNE. 1s. 6d. (Methuen's 
Modern Classics.) 


THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH : From Sentence to Essay. 


By J. D. STEPHENSON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


COMMON SENSE TESTS IN ENGLISH. By R. Swann, B.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


TENNYSON: SELECT POEMS. By W.T. WILtiams, M.A., 
and G. H. VALLINS, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 9d. In the press. 
The Lotos Eaters, Oenone, Ulvsses, The Lady of Shalott, Lancelot 

and Elaine, The Passing of Arthur. 


SELECTIONS FROM MACAULAY: Letters, Prose, Speeches, 
and Poetry. By E. V. Downs, M.A., and G. L. DAVIES, M.A. 2s. 


THE METRES OF ENGLISH POETRY. By Enip HAMER, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE NINETEEN-TWENTIES : Literature and Ideas in the 
Post-War Decade. By A. C. WARD, author ot “ Twentieth-Century 
Literature.” Crown &vo. 5s. net. 


GERMAN 


GERMAN DIALOGUES. Bv A. Cross, Ph.D., and R. J. 
McCLEAN, M.A., Ph.D. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


DEUTSCHES LAND UND DEUTSCHES LEBEN. By L. 


WOLFGANG THEILKUHL, M.A. With 2 Diagrams and 2 Maps. Crown 
8vo. 5s. In the press. 
A reader for the upper forms of secondary schools. 


ADVANCED GERMAN COMPOSITION. By JETHRO BITHELL, 
M.A. . 
Complete Key. By J. BITHELL and W. THEILKUHL. 68. net. 


HISTORY 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE TO THE 
DEATH OF MARCUS AURELIUS. By the late J. WELLS, M.A., 
Warden of Wadham College, Oxford, and R. H. Barrow, M.A. With 
8 Maps. 6s. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE SINCE 
1783. By Prof. A. P. NEWTON and Prof. J. Ewinc. With 11 Ilus- 
trations and 4 Maps. 5s. 


EUROPE FROM 800 TO 1789. By H. W. C. Davis, C.B.E., 
late Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. Edited by G. N. CLARK, 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


SELECT DOCUMENTS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Vol. I. 
A.D. 800-1492. Edited and Translated by R. G. D. LAFFAN, M.A. 
Vol. II. 1492-1715. By W. F. REppaway, M.A. Vol. III. A.D. 
1715-1920. By H. BUTTERFIELD. Crown 8vo. 58. each. 


SULLY, COLBERT, AND TURGOT. A Chapter in French 
History. By E. C. LopGE, M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF EUROPE, 1760-1930. By 
A. BIRNTE, M.A., Lecturer in Economic History in the University of 
Edinburgh. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHT AND LETTERS IN WESTERN EUROPE 
(A.D. 5800-900). By M. L. W. LAISTNER, Professor of Ancient History 
in Cornell University. Demy &vo. 15s. net. 


METHUEN’S HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 

EUROPE. 

Vol. IV. A History of Europe from 1378 to 1494. By W.T. Waten, 
M.A., Professor of History in McGill University. In the press, 

Vol. V. A History of Europe from 1494 to 1610. By A. J. Grant, 
M.A., formerly Professor of History in the University of Leeds. With 
12 Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

Vol. VIII. A History of Europe, 1815-1923. By Sir J. A. R. 
MARRIOTT, M.A. With 12 Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


SGRIPTURE 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. With a com- 


mentary by C. E. Rosinson, B.A., Winchester College. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


GEOGRAPHY 
CLIMATOLOGY. By A. A. Mitier, M.Sc., Lecturer in 
Geography in the University of Reading. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 
FRANCE: A Physical and Economic Geography. By 


HILDA ORMSBY, B.Sc., Lecturer in Geography in the University of 
London. Demy &vo. 21s. net. In the press. 


THE BALTIC REGION: A Study in Physical and Human 
Geography. By E. G. Woops, Sc.D. Demy 8vo. In the press. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF LONDON RIVER. By LI. Ropwett 
Jones, B.Sc., Ph.D., with 145 Maps and 4 Plates. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE GATEWAY GEOGRAPHIES. General Editor, CHARLES 
MATHESON, M.A., F.R.S.G.S., Geography Master of, Daniel Stewart's 
College, Edinburgh. 

Europe. By Norman M. JoHNSON, B.Sc., F.R.S.GS., 


Headmaster, McLean Public School, Dunfermline, and C. MATHESON. 
With 54 Maps. Small Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 


Africa. By S. C. Farrar, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., Geography 
Master, George Watson's College for Boys, Edinburgh, and C. 
MATHESON. With 34 Maps. Small Crown 8vo. 2s. 


Other volumes in preparation 


MATHEMATICS 


JUNIOR MATHEMATICS: ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, 
GEOMETRY. By A. S. Pratt, M.A., M.Sc., Headmaster, King 
Edward VI School, Nuneaton, and E. E. KITCHENER, M.A., Chief Master, 
Junior School, Whitgift School, Croydon. Crown 8vo. 5s.6d. With 
Answers, 68. Also in Two Parts, 3s. each. With Answers, 3s. 6d. each. 
Also in Four Sections, 18. 6d. each. 


JUNIOR TEST EXAMINATIONS IN MATHEMATICS. By 


A. S. PRATT, M.A. With or without Answers. Is. 


EXAMPLES IN APPLIED MATHEMATICS. By R. O. STREET, 


M.A., M.Sc, 4s. 
SCIENCE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, M.A. 
(Oxon.), author of “ Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry.” With 49 Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo. 3e. An illustrated “ first book.” 

By S. 


THE ELECTROCHEMISTRY OF SOLUTIONS. 
GLASSTONE, D.Sc., Lecturer in Physical Chemistry at the University 
of Sheffield. Demy 8vo. 2ls. net. 

THEORETICAL PHYSICS. By W. Wirson, Ph.D., F.R.S.. 
Professor of Physics in the University of London. Vol. I. Mechanics 
and Heat. Demy 8vo. 2is. net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUBJECTS. 


NEW VOLUMES 

Fcap. 8vo. 28. net each. 
X-Rays. By B. L. Worsnop, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
X-Ray Crystallography. By R. W. JAMES, M.A., B.Sc. 
Applications of Interferometry. By W. E. WILLIAMS, M Sc. 
The Commutator Motor. Bv F. J. TEaGo, D.Sc., M.I.E.E. 
Photochemistry. Bv D. W. G. STYLE, Ph.D. 
Thermodynamics. Bv A. W. PORTER, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Thermionic Vacuum Tubes. By E. V. APPLETON, F.R.S. (3s. net.) 


Other volumes in preparation 


À BIOLOGY 


PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE: An Introduction to the Study 
of Biology. By RosaMoND F. SHOVE, M.A., F.L.S. With 134 Ilus- 
trations in the Text. Crown Svo. 5s. 6d. 

A school textbook for Matriculation. 


THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY: A Handbook for Teachers 


of Junior Classes. By E. M. POULTON, M.Sc. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. net. In the press. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON BIOLOGY. General Editor : 
G. R. DE BEER, M.A., B.Sc. Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Fcap. 
8vo. Illustrated. Each 3s. 6d. net. 


Social Behaviour in Insects. By A. D. Ims, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Microbes and Ultramicrobes. By A. D. GARDNER, M.A., D.M. 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


Mendelism and Evolution. By E. B. Forp, M.A., Demonstrator ia 
Zoology, University of Oxford. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


THE TEACHING OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. By ELIZABETH 
ATKINSON, Manchester Municipal Training College. Crown 8vo. 5s.net. 
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Important New Work 


Craftsmanship : 
in the Teaching of 
Elementary Mathematics 


By F. W. WESTAWAY 
Formerly one of H.M. Inspectors of Secondary Schools, Author of 
** Scientific Method, its Philosophical Basis and its Modes of Applica- 
tion,” “ Science and Theology,” ‘ao for Preparatory ls,” 
c 


Cloth boards. 15s. net 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Science Teaching 


What it Was— What it Is—What it Might Be 


Second Impression. Cloth boards. 10s. 6d. net 


“ Get the book and read it ; it is the best thing yet! It is packed 
with practical advice which will always be of value."—The Journal 
of Education. 


Just Published 


Four-Figure 
Mathematical Tables 


Arranged by 
JOHN DOUGALL, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 


Price 1s. 


The principal object aimed at in compiling these tables has been 
to enable subtraction to be dispensed with in calculations with logart:hms. 
This advantage has been secured by means of (a) a table of colo- 
garithms, j.¢. 1 thms of the reciprocals of numbers; (b) tables of 
the trigonometrical functions cotan, sic, and cosec. 


A Companion to 
Elementary Geometry 


By G. H. HAMILTON, B.A., B.Sc., 
Senior Mathematical Master, Municipal College, Bcurnemouth. 
Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


This book is meant to help both beginners and those more advanced 
by showing them how to learn from their textbooks, and by pointing 


out common mistakes. A chapter is devoted to riders. The course 


covered is roughly that for London Matriculation. 


Practical Mathematics 


and Handwork 


Individual, Experimental, Investigational 
By GEORGE F. JOHNSON, M.A. 


Suitable for Junior Forms of Secondary Schools 
In four books. Limp cloth cover. 1s. each 


ANSWERS to Books I-IV, in one volume, inter- 
leaved with blank pages. Limp cloth cover. 1s. 6d. 


Send for Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 
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Higher Education, and Salary “Cuts” 


Last month we made some detailed comments on the 
findings of the May Committee, so far as those findings 
affected the whole problem of national education. 
During the interval, as our readers are well aware, 
events have moved with a rushing speed, the political 
situation has been astonishingly transformed, and the 
new Government has propounded with the utmost 
definiteness its scheme for the balancing of the Budget, 
and for the restoration of international confidence in 
Britain’s financial position. Concerning the general 
political situation we have nothing to say. We here 
assume that every loyal citizen, whether a teacher or a 
tinker, is ready, nay anxious, to “do his bit” in a 
grave national emergency. But one of the questions 
of the hour, or rather of the moment, for events are 
still moving very rapidly, is the just interpretation of 
that familiar phrase—doing one’s bit. We were all 
told at the beginning that the scheme of retrenchment 
was to be as fair a scheme as “‘ human ingenuity ” could 
devise. Our case on behalf of the teachers of this country 
is that a certain amount of human ingenuity has been 
expended upon putting their case unfairly, upon ignoring 
and slurring over the real facts of that case, and upon 
finding reasons why teachers should be called upon to 
do far more than their “ bit.” Through their several 
associations they have declared their entire willingness 
to take their full share of sacrifice, but they protested, 
not only for their own sakes, but ultimately for the 
sake of the children of the country, that the share of 
sacrifice allotted to the teachers was unjust, and that 
to insist upon it was unstatesmanlike. 

We here confine our attention to secondary schools 
and universities. We fully recognize that everything 
we say applies in principle to the other great branch 
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of the profession. But there are differences of detail, 
not the least of which is that the post-war improvement 
in the position of the secondary teacher has been much 
exaggerated. We say, then, that the vice of the May 
Committee’s report, like that of the report of the Geddes 
Committee years ago, is that a number of business men 
got together and discussed national education, as they 
discussed all else, simply as something that has to be 
bought and paid for, and at the cheapest possible rate. 
Furthermore, they did not trouble to master the facts 
of the teachers’ case, and apparently did not seek the 
advice of any one who knew those facts. 

As regards our secondary schools, what is the position 
from which we have emerged in recent years? Before 
the present local educational authorities took a hand 
in the matter, teachers were. so disgracefully underpaid 
that few young men of promise, finishing a university 
career, would dream of becoming teachers. A certain 
number became teachers because of a sense of vocation, 
and perhaps the possession of a private purse. Anda 
certain number drifted into teaching because nothing 
else turned up at the moment. But as a rule these 
latter took care not to remain in it long. As for the 
universities, we have known very distinguished men of 
professorial rank to be paid £300 a year or even less, 
and lecturers and demonstrators about £120 a year, at 
a time when, and in places where, business men were 
making big fortunes. 

But to return to the case of the secondary school 
teacher. The Act of 1902 declared in effect that the 
nation meant at last to take secondary education 
seriously. So restricted, however, were the resources 
of the local education authorities, that in 1914 the 
average annual income of a secondary school teacher 
amounted only to £175. Every one whose opinion was 
worth having knew that this was not taking education 
seriously. They knew that there was only one way 
of building up a sound system of secondary education, 
and of thereby giving a proper chance to our adolescent 
population. They knew that the one thing needful 
was to set the teaching profession on such a footing 
that it would attract and retain a fair share of the 
nation’s brains and character. It was in this spirit that 
the Burnham Committee approached its task. The 
awards of that Committee were meant as a new de- 
parture, and as a permanent indication of what the 
teacher’s status must be, if the secondary schools were 
to be efficiently staffed by contented people. The May 
Committee has managed to misrepresent the position 
completely. It has either ignored, or has utterly failed 


to comprehend, the main and real object of the Burnham 
Committee ; and it has dragged in the question of the 
cost of living, notwithstanding that the Burnham Scales 
were expressly fixed so as to avoid fluctuations due to 
that cause. 

The May Committee, as a committee of business 
men, understood very well the importance of adequately 
staffing such concerns as banks and insurance offices 
and other places of business. It was perhaps too much 
to expect that they should have understood equally 
well the importance of staffing our schools and univer- 
sities with the right men. Here we come upon problems 
which require for their solution, not only business 
ability, but vision and statesmanship. Unfortunately 
the business men misled the statesmen, so that in the 
hurry of the moment, such men as Mr. MacDonald 
and Mr. Snowden have committed themselves to state- 
ments which we are sure they would never undertake 
to defend on a full consideration of all the facts. 

We will not enlarge upon the position in which (for 
example) a young married man is placed, when told that 
his salary must suddenly drop from £300 to £245. The 
young teacher so severely treated would still not have 
complained if anything approaching equal severity had 
been meted out all round. He would have felt that he 
was so treated because he was directly paid by the State, 
and was therefore easily dealt with by the State; and 
the iron would have entered his soul, especially in the 
grim process of struggling to provide for his dependants 
Was it, we ask, the part of far-seeing statesmanship to 
make sure at that point that the men who are now 
bringing daily and hourly influence to bear upon the 
rising generation should labour under a sense of hardship 
and injustice at the hands of the State? We believe 
that, whatever happens, the vast majority of the 
teachers, both men and women, will continue to do their 
duty by the children committed to their care. But to 
expect people who honestly regard themselves as having 
been selected for specially drastic treatment to be 
models of loyalty to the State which subjects them to 
that treatment, is to expect too much of human nature. 
The May Committee, whatever may be said of its business 
acumen, proved itself destitute of spiritual insight. We 
ventured to hope that, even at the eleventh hour, 
statesmen who do possess such insight might be able to 
do something toward retriving the blunder made, not 
for the first time, by ‘‘ big business,” and we are glad 
to know that, according to the most recent statement 
made by the Prime Minister, the strain on the loyalty 
of the teachers is to be materially lightened. 


Occasional Notes 


66 


ILL not London become the Scene of Science,” 
wrote Defoe more than two centuries ago. 
For a brief week of the centenary meeting of the British 
i Association, Defoe’s prayer was an- 

feae swered. The founders of the Associa- 
tion laid down three purposes, the first, 

social—to enable the ‘‘ cultivators of science ” to meet 
one another, an important purpose though, as time goes 
on, men of science become less and less able to understand 
one another ; second, propagandist—to spread a know- 
ledge of the achievements of science; and third, mis- 
sionary—to discuss scientific problems away from the 
metropolis, in partibus infidelium. Thus for a hundred 


years the Association has turned a deaf ear—if an 
association can be said to possess a deaf ear—to the syTen 
voice of London, so alluring to the citizens of our far- 
flung Empire. The long-deferred acknowledgment of 
London’s claims gave a peculiar interest to the centenary 
meeting. Moreover, the Imperial city “ flower of «itis 
all,’’ ever ravaged by a fierce intellectual life, was pm’ 
leged to offer hospitality to a distinguished philosopher 
imperialist in the person of the President, General Smuts, 
who fought against us in the South African War, became 
one of our wisest friends and counsellors in the Great 
War, and now leads us gently through the maze of 
physics and metaphysics. Surely a remarkable record: 
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W ITHOUT attempting to summarize General 
Smuts’s brilliant presidential address, we may 
safely surmise that the address will have a profound 
Presiasatial influence on human thought. The 
Address : moment was opportune for the official 
obsequies of the materialistic concep- 
tions of the universe. Men of science of the nineteenth 
century were willing to put life and mind to a suspense 
account and await developments. Max Planck, by his 
discovery at the end of the nineteenth century of the 
quantum theory, Minkowski, by his discovery, in 1908, 
that time and space are not separate things but con- 
stituent elements in the deeper systems of space-time, 
and Einstein, by his mathematical studies, have worked 
a revolution. Golden bridges are being thrown joining 
physics, biology, and psychology—“ matter, life, and 
mind thus translate roughly into organization, organism, 
and organizer,” as the President said. To teachers, the 
admission of psychology to the new scientific monism 
is of significant interest. 


GIR J. J. THOMSON, venerable éclaireur of modern 
physics, gave a review of the growth of education 
and research in physics during the past fifty years in 
his presidential address to the Mathe- 
PEAS matical and Physical Sciences section 
of the Association. Not a centenary 
review for the reason that physics as an organized study 
is not much more than fifty years old. We note with 
special interest that the President attacked once more 
the scholarship system of the public schools and univer- 
sities. Its undue preference to classics still diverts some 
of our most brilliant students or, as he put it, entices 
them “along a path which does not lead to their true 
destination.” This is a serious charge coming from our 
most distinguished physicist, who served as Chairman 
of the Committee on the Position of Natural Science in 
the Educational System of Great Britain of 1918. The 
national importance of scientific research becomes more 
patent every day. Will not the supporters of the grand 
old fortifying classical curriculum relax their grip ? 


BY a happy combination of circumstances, the 
president of the Educational Science section of 
the British Association, being a historian as well as a 
teacher, was just the right man, on 
this centenary occasion, to take the 
broadest possible survey of educa- 
tional development in this country. 
The history of British education during 
the last hundred years has been very competently 
written by specialists in the subject. But even those 
persons who are well acquainted with the work of the 
specialists will read Sir Charles Grant Robertson’s 
address with interest and with profit, if only because of 
his outstanding ability to see education as part of a 
greater process of social development. It is an ex- 
hilarating experience to be taken rapidly along one of 
the highroads of history by so excellent a guide, and 
to have the greatest things unerringly selected and 
picturesquely described. At the moment education is 
under a cloud. We hope this address will be widely 
read, because it comes as a forcible reminder of 
what we have done, and of what we have got to 
live up to. 


Education at 

the British 

Association : 
1831 and 1931: 


BU Sir Charles Robertson’s theme included a fore- 
cast as well as a survey. We think he assumed the 
prophetic mantle to some purpose when he spoke of the 
future of the education of girls and 
women. The great pioneer women, Miss 
Buss and Miss Beale, have a secure place 
in history. But we now need another Miss Buss or Miss 
Beale, “ to start a second and even more revolutionary 
chapter in the emancipation of women.” We think 
there will be widespread sympathy with the president’s 
view, which we take to be that obviously specialized 
functions in life cannot be permanently ignored in 
education. Another of his forecasts will at any rate 
cause some amusement. He is genially sarcastic at 
the expense of the educational psychologists and the 
clever educational professors who teach their pupils 
the whole of psychology in a year. Perhaps there is 
some justification for his implied hope that much of 
what is now taught as educational psychology, with 
notable exceptions such as the testing of intelligence, 
will tend to disappear from our training colleges. But 
now that the historian has had his say about the 
psychologists, we confess that we should like to hear 
what the psychologists have to say about the historian, 
whose business it is to be almost as omniscient as the 
journalist. For the historian is in a manner bound to 
take as his subject—everything which has a history. 


Then and Now: 


A DISCUSSION of London University problems, 

opened by the Principal, Dr. Deller, was appro- 
priate since the chief meetings were held in the Univer- 
sity Buildings. Powerful support was 
forthcoming to the proposal to estab- 
lish in London a Central Institute for 
Imperial Education from Prof. F. Clarke, Lord Eustace 
Percy, Mr. F. H. C. Butler, Sir Michael Sadler, and other 
speakers. There were, of course, variations among the 
speakers in their conception of the scope and character 
of the Institute, but that a synthesis of the views 
expressed will produce a practicable scheme we cannot 
doubt. Lord Eustace Percy, echoing Dr. Johnson, 
expressed mistrust of “ research ” in education, especially 
as applied to method. On occasion educational “ re- 
search ’’ may be a misapplied term, but a glance through 
the proceedings of the psychology sections of the 
Association would convince even Lord Eustace Percy 
that there is such a thing. 


Other Papers. 


A> would be expected, Sir Michael Sadler, the first 
Director of Special Inquiries and Report of the 
Board of Education, was able to put forward clear views 
on the constitution of the proposed 
Institute. We entirely endorse his 
conclusions. The Institute must not 
start as a costly undertaking. It would need only a 
large accessible house containing rooms for conferences, 
lectures, library, and staff. It should co-operate with 
all Government departments, not with the Board of 
Education only. It should be affiliated to a university 
(that is, it should not be under the full control of any 
university, as it ought to be free to discuss university 
questions). To ensure the friendly co-operation of local 
authorities and of universities and schools, “it might 
be found desirable to form an advisory council, upon 
which the chief bodies of experience could be repre- 
sented.’’ As to the staff, Sir Michael Sadler suggested 


Scope of the 
Institute : 
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that it need not be large but success or failure would 
depend on its selection. 


ANOTHER question of educational interest discussed 

by Sir J. J. Thomson was the value of scientific 
research as a method of training rather than for the 
scientific results obtained by post- 
graduate students. He issued a much- 
needed warning against over-concen- 
tration and over-specialization. ‘‘ It was general experi- 
ence,” he said, ‘‘ that new ideas about a subject come 
when one is not thinking about it.” Theory in scientific 
research is a good servant but a bad master. We should 
welcome anomalies and not regard them as a vexatious 
interference with our progress towards a determined goal. 
Lord Rayleigh was led to the discovery of argon by 
discrepancies in a series of weighing. Has not this sound 
advice some application to teachers? The research 
spirit in teaching may be approved in theory, but do not 
teachers tend to revert to the older methods and to 
adopt Bumble’s attitude towards any departure from a 
dull routine ? 


Research as 
Training. 


——< 


NJ O more suitable celebration of the centenary of 
Michael Faraday’s great discovery of induced 
electric currents could be imagined than the flood- 
üti lighting of London and other great 
Faraday. cities, the aftermath of his work. We 
render homage to the man of science ; 
but, as Sir Richard Gregory pointed out in his article in 
The Observer, we should give thanks also for the example 
of a simple and noble character. And it is fitting in 
this place that we should remember Faraday’s services 
to education. His name appears, as a member of the 
Senate, alongside John Dalton’s in the first charter of the 
University of London, granted by William IV in 1836 ; 
and for many years he gave unselfish service in that 
capacity, guiding the scientific policy of the University. 
In the new charter of 1858, his name again appears as 
a member of the Senate. He is still described as “ our 
trusty and well-beloved Michael Faraday, Esquire, 
Doctor of Civil Law, Fellow of the Royal Society.” 
No mundane honours had been showered on him in the 
interval ! 


WE have already noted in these columns the two 

Interim Reports of the Committees on Education 
and Salesmanship. The final Report (H.M. Stationery 
Office, rs. 6d. net) has now been issued, 
and no one will doubt the value of its 
contribution to a difficult problem. The 
Committee would not, we think, claim to have solved that 
problem, but it has served a great purpose in bringing to 
the notice of both educationists and industrialists the 
avenues along which solution may ultimately be found. 
It emphasizes its belief that much can be done “ for the 
promotion by means of education of greater efficiency 
in the marketing of British goods and services at home 
and overseas.” It rightly reminds both educationists 
and industrialists that there have been swift and vast 
changes in the separate fields in which each has been 
concerned, and insists that progress towards a common 
end can be reached only if each takes more and more 
trouble to know and understand exactly what the other 
is about. With this in view we are glad to note its 
approval of such machinery as that of Advisory Com- 
mittees and the co-option of business men on to governing 


Salesmanship: 


bodies of schools. We welcome, too, its suggestion of 
joint committees of local education authorities with a 
view to the initiation of educational schemes. 


W HERE local conditions justify it, the establish- 

ment of junior commercial schools is recom- 
mended, and a warning is given that full-time commercial 
courses should not be established 
unless there are reasonable prospects 
of employment for the students in the 
ranks of commerce. Such courses are, however, recom- 
mended in commercial colleges, and secondary schools, 
where they are appropriate. All that is to the good; 
but we would have preferred, perhaps, a clearer indica- 
tion of how all existing educational machinery can be 
marked out and defined according to its ultimate value 
for the wide range of commercial education. We hope, 
for example, that the junior commercial school will not 
tend to be regarded (as was the junior technical school) 
as a preparation only for the “ artisan.” The suggestion 
of short courses for commercial teachers, and the pro- 
vision of facilities so that they may acquire and retain 
up-to-date knowledge of business practice, cannot be 
too highly emphasized. It is on such considerations, we 
think, that the final success of commercial education wil 
depend. In the light of the present proposed salary 
“cuts ” the difficulty of obtaining suitable part-time 
teachers has a special interest. ‘‘ Higher rates of pay 
might do something to lessen the difficulty.”” We agree. 


Some 
Suggestions: 


WE have already noted the issue of the Report of 
the Committee on Salesmanship. Another 
Report (Training for Business, Edited by Prof. D. B. 
Training f Copland, 1s., Melbourne University 
Buna Press, in association with Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co.) deals with what we 
may regard as another aspect of the same problem. It 
contains the results of a questionnaire circulated among 
members of the Melbourne Chamber of Commerce m 
connexion with the higher education of boys leaving 
school and taking commerce, “‘ as distinct from a pro- 
fession,” as a career. Among other information sought. 
we would emphasize that arising from the question as to 
whether firms would find positions for graduates. 0! 
ninety-six firms, forty-three gave a definite affirmative, 
seventeen thought it might be possible. Only twenty- 
one firms gave a definite negative, and even here special 
circumstances were the obstacle, not an aversion to 
taking graduates. The old difficulties of age and salary 
expected are still to be solved. Other questions deal 
with the ultimate efficiency of the graduate and the man 
who enters business at an earlier age ; the most suitable 
courses to be followed by university students and the 
possibility of part-time university courses or other 
commercial training while the student is actually engaged 
in business. The danger of “ flooding the market ” with 
university graduates has been noted, and two rough 
divisions of possible university students are described. 
While we commend the report for its general information. 
however, we would not be prepared to say that the 
suggested divisions could ultimately stand the tests which 
a democratic State seems at present inclined to apply. 


THERE are but few bright facets in Welsh industrial 

life just now. As has been said, the very succes 
of higher education in Wales has already produced 4 
problem of disquieting intensity—the problem of how 
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its products can be absorbed, usefully and happily, into 
Kacicuitursh the working life of Wales. But the 
EACAN. success of agricultural education in 
ales does seem to promise a gleam of 
If the great industries—slate and 
coal—on which much of the prosperity of North 


- and South Wales was built, can never recover their 


former importance, in what direction does the industrial 
future of Wales lie ? There are many who maintain that 


_ Wales is peculiarly fitted to become a nation of peasant 
_ farmers. The practice is growing by which the sons and 
- daughters of small farmers in Wales, encouraged by 


success achieved in classes promoted by the various 


. county authorities, proceed to agricultural courses in the 
: University colleges at Aberystwyth and Bangor. Some 
- of them take up work as lecturers or researchers in agri- 


culture, but the bulk of them return to their own areas 
to intensify the interest in scientific agriculture. For 
some years the Plant-Breeding Station at University 


_ College, Aberystwyth, has, under Prof. Stapledon, been 
_ winning increasing recognition throughout the world, 
_ and its most brilliant students have found no difficulty 


in obtaining important agricultural posts in the four 


- corners of the earth. Now a distinguished Canadian 
_ specialist, Dr. O. McConkey, in a monograph on “ Recent 
_ Advances in Pasture Management,” has announced that 


Prof. Stapledon has, by his researches at Aberystwyth, 
helped to double the production of grass. If this 


-achievement is true of grass, what are the possibilities 


for the other products of the farm, and may the dream 
of Wales as a land of cultured small farmers be so far 
from fulfilment after all ? 


R. HOPKIN EVANS, a well-known musical 
adjudicator at the National Eisteddfod, says that 

“ Wales ere long will figure more largely in the world of 
Aiia music than she has done since the days 
Academy. Gruffydd ap Cynan.” He sees every- 
where a growing appreciation of the 

art by responsible public opinion and demands an 
improved standard and the creation of a Welsh 
Musical Academy, the object of which should be to 
foster a purely Welsh spirit in music. He points out 
that large sums of money are spent each year in examina- 
tion fees to English examining bodies by Welsh musical 
students and says that this sum might be devoted to 
better purpose if paid to and used by a musical academy. 
Four, at least, of the Welsh University Colleges have 
departments of music, and the number of students 
taking the degree of Bachelor of Music is increasing 
steadily. Perhaps it is too early to expect the composi- 
tion of great works of an unmistakable Welsh stamp, 
though the National Eisteddfod seeks to include in its 
programme, from time to time, works by young Welsh 
musicians. When the Welsh National Council of 
Music was set up, it was intended to perform many of the 
functions of a Welsh Academy of Music, but in this 
respect it could not be expected to do more than initiate 
and encourage, and this it has done with a large measure 
of success. But a Welsh Musical Academy would be an 
institution recruited from musicians and governed by 
them, and setting up its own canons and standards. If 
such an institution were set up before a distinctive 
Welsh national genius in music—if indeed there be such 
a thing as a national genius in music—had begun to gain 
impetus, it might well stereotype musical composition 
and result in pale compromise or a second-hand copy 


or compost of the works of past musical genius. The 
average progress of appreciation in literature, art, 
drama, and music has risen rapidly in the last decade, 
and Wales must wait patiently for the flowering of 
genius, the coming of which intensive and stereotyped 
training will not hasten. 


FEW people can be more competent than the 
Hon. W. N. Bruce, late Second Secretary to the 
Board of Education, to review the progress made in 

secondary education in Wales in the 


ii last forty or fifty years. He had much 
Secandury to do with the formulation of the 


Welsh Intermediate Education Act of 
1889, and as Assistant Commissioner 
to the Charity Commission, a body which practically 
controlled the development of Welsh Secondary Educa- 
tion prior to the establishment of the Central Welsh 
Board, he conducted negotiations, with Welsh County 
Councils, for the setting up of county committees to 
administer secondary education before County Councils 
were empowered to appoint Education Committees to 
do the work, and to finance secondary education partly 
out of the rates. Ina recent letter to the Welsh School 
of Social Service, he points out how certain high officials 
of the old Education Department attempted to dissuade 
him from associating himself with a development which, 
in their judgment, was bound to end in a fiasco, and to 
bring upon him some of the odium of its failure. 


Education : 


R. Bruce regards the promotion of national unity 
as having been the prime achievement of the 
establishment of secondary education in Wales. This 
was no small matter during a period 
ea which has coincided very largely with 
l intense sectarian differences in religious 
life. Another achievement has been the steady fostering 
of a sympathy for the Welsh language and tradition so 
that where both the pulpit and the Eisteddfod have 
failed, the Welsh secondary school may yet succeed, 
for it has sent to the University a steady stream of 
progressively better equipped Welsh youth which has 
battled for and won better facilities for teaching and 
research in the language, history, and special circum- 
stances of Wales. It is this line of development which 
will save the Welsh language if it can be done. The 
product of Welsh secondary education is now in control 
in the University, the Eisteddfod, and in primary and 
secondary education, and it is repaying, with interest, 
its debt to the land which provided it with opportunity 
in more devoted and better instructed service. 


(JSE of the most significant movements in Scottish 
education, at the present moment, is the marked 
interest that is being shown in the curriculum for 
primary schools. There is a strong desire 
to bring it into harmony with educa- 
tional research and modern methods. 
The movement is strongly encouraged by the Scottish 
Education Department, and a number of education 
authorities have recently re-conditioned their schemes 
of work. The Edinburgh Education Committee has 
adopted a most interesting and valuable report on 
“ Minimum Schemes of Work,” prepared for it by a 
representative sub-committee. The sub-committee was 
set up in order to consider how far the curriculum’ might 
safely be unloaded so as to make more time available 


The Primary 
Curriculum. 
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for physical education. The report suggests that less 
time need be devoted to arithmetic, the way being 
cleared for this by rejecting all calculations and pro- 
cesses not of actual practical value for the needs of 
life. The work in history and geography is also to be 
lightened, well-chosen reading books replacing the more 
formal textbooks, and helpful suggestions are made 
as to the best means of stimulating the interests of the 
children in these subjects. More time is to be found for 
English, but on the practical rather than the formal 
side. Thus grammar is reduced to a minimum, but 
special attention is to be devoted to speech training. 
It is understood that the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment intends to issue, shortly, a memorandum dealing 
with the primary curriculum, with proposals for its 
simplification and improvement. In the light of the 
widespread activity that has been recently manifested, 
the appearance of the memorandum is awaited with the 
keenest interest. 


BY this time the excitement occasioned by the severe 
cut in teachers’ salaries has died down, but a 
feeling of bitterness remains. Apart altogether from 
the disquiet and unhappiness entailed 
through the necessity of lowering one’s 
standard of living, there remains with 
the teachers the conviction that they 
have not had a square deal, that they have been more 
harshly dealt with than their fellow-citizens. Although 
they have often asked, they have never yet had an answer 
that would satisfactorily explain why, for example, a 
Government official with a salary four or five times as 
great as the teacher's salary should be asked to surrender 
a tenth of his income while the teacher was asked to 
contribute half as much again. Apart from questions 
of abstract justice, it is not to the interests of any 
Government to antagonize an important section of the 
community by subjecting its members to treatment 
that cannot be justified, nor is it to the interests of the 
community at large to suffer it. Such a severe cut in 
the teacher's salary is bound to affect his work in many 
ways and to react unfavourably on the interests of his 
pupils. When he is obliged to limit his expenditure to 
the fundamental necessities of life, such desirable things 
as books, travel, refresher courses, &c., have to be dis- 
pensed with as luxuries, and his professional fitness is 
impaired in consequence. Further, the many incidental 
expenses the teacher incurs in connexion with his school 
work, expenses connected with the games and social 
activities of the school, these, too, have to be cut to 
the detriment of the school as a whole. But all these 
privations would have been borne gladly if only the 
teachers had been able to feel that they were shouldering a 
fair but not an unreasonable share of the national burden. 


Scottish 
Teachers and 
the Salary Cut. 


N October 2, Sir Josiah Stamp will officially open 
the new Commercial College in Dundee. The 
College is the gift of Mr. George Bonar, one of the most 
prominent and public-spirited among 
the citizens. The Principal, Dr. Bowie, 
is a recognized authority on commercial 
education, and he has already carefully 
surveyed the industrial and commercial needs of Dundee 
and the surrounding area so as to permit of the College 
becoming an important factor in the commercial life of 
the district. It is significant that the whole staff had to 
be recruited in England. Scotland does not appear to 


as age 


Commerce. 


be in a position to train experts for the higher branches 
of commercial education. This fact of itself seems to 
indicate the particular and urgent need for such an 
institution. There can be no doubt that we are far 
behind our continental rivals in the provision we make 
for training experts in big business. Fortunately we are 
becoming aware of our shortcomings, and the establish- 
ment of the Dundee College is but one among several 
signs that the need for improvement is recognized. The 
work undertaken by the College will be on a university 
standard, and Dr. Bowie and his experienced staff may 
be trusted to give valuable help in raising the standard 
of competence amongst the leaders of our commercial 
undertakings. 


E notice also that the demand for a “ spread over” 

of school holidays is again making itself felt. 

The arguments in favour of this are not new, but 
admittedly they have some force behind them. For 
instance, Mr. T. H. Sayers, Secretary of the Federation 
of East Kent Chambers of Commerce, points out that as 
things are at present holiday resorts 
are crowded in August and that the 
resulting discomfort, inconvenience, 
and disappointment are serious, while the vast increas 
in holiday-making within the past thirty or forty years 
has accentuated the problem. His suggestion is that the 
holidays should extend, as an experiment, from the last 
two weeks in July to the first two weeks of September. 
He also states that fifteen Chambers of Commerce in 
East Kent have asked the London County Council 
whether some change could not be made, the reply 
being to the effect that any change must come as the 
result of the direct pressure of the public opinion of the 
people of London. In this connexion, it is worth noting 
that Mr. Cecil A. G. Manning, a member of the L.C.C. 
Education Committee, has expressed himself as strongly 
in favour of such a change and he wishes the problem 
to be further explored. He seems to favour sending 
the school children north of the Thames away during 
one month and the children south of the Thames in 
another. Moreover, the Evening Standard, in a leading 
article, expresses the view that there is a simple way out 
of “this nonsensical difficulty,’ namely, that the 
schools should, by areas, take their holidays in rotation. 
Hardships might be caused here and there, but holiday 
resorts would be able to cater more economically for 
holiday-makers and business concerns could arrange 
their schedules of leave with more regard to efficiency. 
‘All that stands in the way of this is a habit to be 


changed.” 
WE are far from wishing to condemn off-hand 4 
proposal which appears to have so much to 
recommend it. At the same time, we suggest that belore 
we change the present system we 
should make certain, so far as may be. 
that the alteration would be beneficial 
It is true that August is a crowded month, but it Is a 
true that the latter part of July and the beginning © 
September also count as “‘ high season ” in many places, 
and certain people choose these times in order to secure 
rather more quiet than August can be expected ] 
provide. Again it might often happen, especially ae 
secondary school pupils, that different children in tH 
same family might have different vacations, 1n W ji 
case the parents would probably have something to say. 


Terms and 
Holidays: 


Pros and Cons: 
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It is, we think, necessary to ascertain whether or not 
the advocates of change represent more than a small 
fraction of public opinion. Here the suggestion we have 
already quoted as coming from the London County 
Council seems to be excellent, namely, that public 
opinion must express itself unmistakably before any 
change is made. We are inclined to doubt whether any 
emphatic pronouncement could be obtained at present. 


Tue investigation recently carried out by the London 
County Council into the condition of children 
_ living in basements deserves wide publicity. The base- 
Children in ment children were examined in their 
Basements, Schools, and two children not living in 
basements were compared with each 
basement dweller, the examining doctor not knowing 
which was which until after the examination. The 
inquiry comprised investigation of medical history, 
_ physical condition, and school history, and the basement 
children compared unfavourably with the others. For 
instance, 35°7 per cent of them were under-nourished, 
as against I9'I per cent of non-basement children. On 
the educational side it was found that 43°6 per cent of 
basement children were definitely backward, as against 
24°8 per cent of others, while irregularity in attendance 
was expressed by 11°8 per cent and 5'9 per cent respec- 
tively. Figures such as these render particularly timely 
the appeal issued by the Bishop of Southwark, who says 
that in London there are 30,000 unhealthy basements 
occupied by 100,000 people. There is serious over- 
crowding in addition to darkness, damp, and lack of 
fresh air. The people pay from 6s. to Ios. a week for 
their basement out of a wage of about 40s. a week, and 
they cannot afford more. We can heartily endorse the 
Bishop’s remark that however great may be the demands 
for economy, the nation must not acquiesce in the 
continued use of these unhealthy basements. 


MPR ST. JOHN ERVINE, in one of the striking 

series of articles which he is contributing to the 
Observer, has some interesting things to say about 
education. After recalling the fact 
that his generation, in its youth, was 
enormously enthusiastic about educa- 
tion, and demanded that the way from 
the elementary school to the university should be made 
easy for everybody, he suggests that some things should 
be made harder. The mistake was to suppose that one 
sort of education would be useful to every person, but 
we learnt from the War that everybody cannot learn the 
same thing in the same way. It is one thing to tell a 
man how to do a thing, and another thing for him to be 
able to do it. “ We have to revise our beliefs about the 
purpose of education and the capacity of people to 
reccive it. We have also to learn that filling heads with 
facts, or at all events information, is not education at 
all.. .. We must somehow relate a man’s instruction 
to his character and nature. A first-class education is 
wasted on a third-class person, but that is not a good 
reason for abolishing the first-class education: it is a 
good reason for abolishing the third-class person. . . 
We tend too much to make specialists of people, 
specialists, too, not in a whole job, but in part of a job, 
and there seems to be a decrease in the number of general 
handy-men, people who can do a variety of work pretty 
well.” 


Mr. St. John 
Ervine on 
Education: 


M R. ERVINE goes on to say that we shall have to 
ask ourselves what is the purpose of education. 
If it is to make mankind happy, he doubts whether 
educated people are as happy as the 
uneducated. The thoughtful face is 
rarely a happy-looking face. Thus 
education has little or nothing to do with happiness, 
unless it enables us to find the full sum of our abilities 
and helps us to the greatest amount of appreciation of 
the greatest variety of things. Again, we cannot be 
something other than we are merely by taking thought 
and assuming responsibility. Government must be left 
to those who are fit to govern, wherever they may be 
born, and our chief job should be to open the way of 
authority to every man and woman who is fit to take it 
and to shut out from authority all those, the over- 
whelming mass of men and women, who are totally unfit 
to take it. And here he has a word to say about the 
public schools. The public school boy is inclined to 
trade upon his public school, to regard his education in 
it as a justification of himself, and to expect deference 
and preferment to which his abilities may not entitle 
him. But it is absurd to contend that the standard of 
decency of behaviour among such boys is higher than it is 
among other boys. It will be seen that the article bristles 
with subjects for animated discussion, and is well worth 
careful attention. We must just add that Mr. Ervine 
thinks we send working-class children to school too soon 
and withdraw them too early, with the result that we 
obtain little value for the money their schooling costs. 


The Purpose 
of Education. 


T annual report for the year 1930 of the School 
Medical Officer for London narrates the progress 
that has been made in the arrangements for securing 
or restoring the health of the school 


airt pe child, and the benefits which have 
School Child: arisen from the fusion into the Council’s 


public health services of the activities 
formerly carried out by the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board and the various boards of guardians. In par- 
ticular, greatly improved facilities are now available 
for the treatment of rheumatic affections. Rheumatism 
is not only responsible for serious and lasting after- 
effects in the form of heart disease, but for much minor 
ill health and consequent scholastic inefficiency. This 
has a circular action, the child in poor health is unable 
to devote his whole attention to the instruction he 
receives so that he naturally falls behind in his studies ; 
while on the other hand the strain of attempting to 
keep up is prejudicial to the nervous system and tends 
to encourage the development of the rheumatic affection 
of the brain which in its more overt form is known as 
chorea. Rheumatic children are now kept under regular 
supervision in special clinics, and can be sent away for 
considerable periods to country hospital or hospital 
schools. These serve a useful purpose in preventing 
the loss of attainments, but the education has to be 
limited in time and extent to meet the medical require- 
ments. The majority of the cases are of a sub acute 
character, and the chief age of onset is between the years 
of 7 and 11, though the after-effects become prominent 
in the teens. An undue proportion of rheumatic cases 
appear among the residents in basement dwellings. 


PORTE advance has been made in the arrange- 
ments for stammerers, and the activities in this 
direction are being linked up with those of child guidance 
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clinics. A section deals with the results obtained by 
| the various voluntary guidance clinics 
Guidance Clinics. Which have begun work in London, 
and shows that their activities may 

throw a light not only on problems of maladjustment 
but on certain features of backwardness and the need 
for special coaching not only in the fundamental R’s 
but at all stages. Many children appear to become 
discouraged by failure which may be due to unsuspected 
causes of an emotional character. The question of 
juvenile delinquency receives special treatment in the 
form of an analysis of the physical and mental condition 
of all the children who have passed through the Council’s 
Place of Detention during the year. The survey shows 
the inferior mental and physical condition of the 
delinquent, but also that the failure is largely one 
of achievement. Rarely did it seem that the cause 
of the turpitude involved more than a simple mental 
reaction, the key to which in most cases was to 
be found in the home or school situation ; there was 
but a limited field for psycho-therapy. In the elemen- 
tary schools the last ten years have seen a great 
advance in dental care, but it is still noted that in 
the secondary schools dental and visual conditions 


RUSSIA 


According to information issued by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the task of attaining uni- 


Report ofthe = versal elementary education in the rural 
Education aE: : 
Commissariat. districts and compulsory seven year education 


in the towns, is nearing achievement. The 
recently issued report of the People’s Commissariat for Education 
states that while the percentage of children attending school 
last year was 71 in the towns and 68 in the villages, it has in- 
creased this year to 97 and 87 respectively. Elementary school 
pupils in Soviet Russia numbered 8,709,937, and in the auto- 
nomous republics, 1,500,000. It is curious, however, that the 
Commissariat can claim that 8,709,937 pupils represent from 
87 to 97 per cent of the child population. In Englandand Wales, 
with a population of 38,000,000, and over go per cent regular 
attendance by pupils of school age,we find that there are 5,000,000 
pupils in average attendance. Soviet Russia has a population 
of 94,000,000, and if only 8,700,000 are on the school rolls, then 
there is an enormous leakage somewhere. 


The Report claims that “‘ 1,392,146 adolescents between the 
ages of 11 and 15 are being educated, whereas 
last year only 90,000 young people of similar 
ages were receiving education in school. 
During the past year 45,000 new schools have been opened and 
over 60,000 new teachers have been sent to rural districts. The 
great majority of schools both in Soviet Kussia and in the Ukraine 
are connected with industrial and agricultural enterprises in 
order that the union of general education and productive labour 
may be achieved.” ‘The next task to be embarked on is the 
introduction of universal education for adolescents up to the 
age of seventeen years. We may reasonably ask, however, 
whether the information about the completion of the present 
task—the introduction of universal elementary education—is as 
complete as it might be in view of some of the figures quoted in 
the Report, and at the same time, we can offer our cordial hope 
that the educational system of Soviet Russia will go on to greater 
prosperity. 


Adolescent 
Education. 


UNITED STATES 


The twenty-fifth Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
year ending June, 1930, has just been issued. 

TAS eee Up to June, 1930, more than 100,000 dollars 
have been spent by the Carnegie Foundations 

Division of Educational Inquiry, which has been in existence 
for eighteen years. The inquiry on legal education has cost 
222,000 dollars, the study of secondary and higher education in 
Pennsylvania 164,000 dollars, that of dental education 64,500 


Foreign and D 


tend to deteriorate during the three years of average 
attendance. 


()UR readers are aware of the series of pamphlets 

compiled by arrangement between the headmasters 
and headmistresses of public secondary schools, and the 
Ministry of Labour. The latest addi- 
tion to the series is one on Banking 
and the Money Market. By a curou 
chance, the pamphlet appears just at a time when other 
people besides those directly concerned in the careers 
of adolescent youths have taken a sudden and a quickenei 
interest in banks. For whether one believes in “a 
bankers’ ramp,” or believes that bankers are just like 
other people, and that if one wants to borrow their 
money he must do so on their terms, a careful perusal of 
this pamphlet would be both timely and profitable. Oi 
course it is mainly devoted to the position and prospects 
of young people who wish to embark upon a career ina 
bank. But a good deal of clear and concise information 
is incidentally included about what banks really are 
and what they really do. If it were well advertised. 
this pamphlet should have a wider circulation than wa: 
anticipated when it was first planned. 


Banking asa 
Career. 


ominion Notes 


dollars, and the inquiry into college athletics cost 96,300 dollars. 
The income from the Educational Inquiries permanent funds 
1,270,000 dollars. 


A notable section of the Report deals with the inquiry con- 
ducted by the Carnegie Foundation on the 
relations of secondary and higher education 
in Pennsylvania. The object of the inquiry 
is to find to what extent the raw informator 
in the form of facts learned during courses, became really effective 
knowledge. Tests used included recent formal learning, but they 
demanded a broader application than that bounded by year and 
semester notes. There were questions on such subjects as general 
science, foreign literature, and fine arts. The first examination 
was given to about 4,000 college seniors in May, 1928, the secon 
to some 6,000 sophomores in May, 1930. There were twelve 
hour, two day tests. These were conducted with that extra 
ordinary thoroughness so characteristic of American investiga- 
tions, and so surprising to an English observer, who may feel 
dubious as to whether they were necessary. In the senior tests 
the results showed that students of science stood higher than 
others in their total scores. Students of chemistry, physics, and 
mathematics considerably outranked those of economics, history, 
and education. It seems clear that in Pennsylvania better minds 
go into scientific subjects. The results also made it clear that the 
system of American short term courses, with terminal examina 
tions, does not favour the retention of effective knowledge. but 
rather of ill-digested and uncorrelated facts. This is further proved 
by the fact that senior students did little better than freshmen!” 
tests on general scientific, historical, and literary material 
Senior students remembered only recently acquired materia! 
The school and college curriculum consists too much of little 
isolated packages of specific ideas segregated in self-contained 
courses cut off by examinations. The whole value of educaton 
would appear to lie, not in what is poured into a college student 
and checked off once and for all by college tests and credits, but 
in what happens to that material during the years after the court 
is over, while it lies either to be wasted or forgotten or to 
matured into a fruitful product. Whether these painstakine 
and meticulous tests were necessary to prove this simple con- 
clusion, is a moot question. 


Secondary and 
Higher Education 
in Pennsylvania. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, has arranged an evening s hoo! 
of geography, dealing with general and regional geography. the 
physical basis of geography and map work, leading to tit 
Academic Diploma in Geography. The lectures extend over the 
first two terms of the year. Particulars can be obtained from the 
secretary of the College. 


~ 
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What a Master Learnt from his Pupils 


By H. E. Bryant, B.A., formerly Headmaster of Brigg Grammar School 


HE unthinking horseman sets out to force his steed to 
do his will without considering its mental organization 


. or the possibility of its having a will of its own ; hence many 


an avoidable disaster in the hunting field. The school- 
master should not be unthinking. It is essential, indeed, 


. that he should have a will of his own, and the stronger the 


_ better ; 


but he should recognize that it is part of his 
business not to crush the will of his pupil, but to develop 
it and to try to ascertain the thoughts of the boyish mind, 
often so different from his own. Possibly the following 


- experiences will be of help. 


It was a Suffolk school, and boys of that county have a 


. temperament of their own. They have many good qualities, 


- but are liable to moods of sullen stubbornness. 
. youngster of about 11 years, who should have been writing 
_ aletter to his parents in the last period of Saturday morning, 
_ but was doing nothing. When called up to the master’s 


A. was a 


- desk and asked the reason, he replied in an unmannerly 


: tone, “ Haven’t got a pen.” 


Now he knew that he could 


- have a pen by asking for it courteously, but this he refused 


’ to do. 


As I had for some time been making special efforts 
to inculcate good manners in the form, I decided to insist 
on them in this case. The boy was sent back to his place, 
and after a while was called up again with no better result. 
When the form was dismissed, he was detained until 
dinner time; but there was still no sign of amendment. 
What was to be done with him ? Of course, he could be 
reported to the head and caned ; but I did not think that 


_ I could gain my end in that way. The boy knew his duty, 


but through sheer stubbornness refused to do it; and I 
thought he must learn to conquer that fault. So after dinner 


_ we again adjourned to the form room. Though inwardly 


chafing, I went on writing my own letters, while he sat at 
his desk doing nothing. Once or twice I gave him the 
opportunity of asking me for a pen, but with no result. 


= After about an hour, however, he got up, and very 


courteously asked me for a pen. This was at once given 
him. I did not lecture him, though in a word or two I 
pointed out that he might have saved himself and me a 
good deal of trouble if he had done at first what he knew 
to be his duty. Patience and conscience had conquered. 
I had made a friend instead of an enemy. Force and 
violence would only have increased that inward stubborn- 
ness. As it was, I had helped the boy to conquer himself. 
Ever afterwards we were the best of friends, and he never 
repeated his offence. 

N. was a youngster of not quite 8 years. The Head- 
mistress of the girls’ school had declared that he was so 
mischievous that she could keep him no longer. His father, 
who was a friend of mine, begged me to take him. So he 
was admitted under age. He was a charming little fellow, 
full of ideas, and of brilliant promise. One day the pre- 
paratory form mistress sent him to me with a note to the 
effect that she had tried every means to induce him to 
give his mind to his arithmetic, but all to no purpose. 
When I had done my best to extract a promise of amend- 
ment from him and had failed, in desperation I tried to 
frighten him. “ N.,’’ I said, ‘‘ there is a cane in my desk 
which I use on boys who refuse to do their work.” He 
looked up at me with a charming and confident smile, and 
said, “ Yes, sir, but you do not use it on little boys like me.” 
He had seen through my ruse. There was nothing for it 
but to begin again. ‘‘ But N., why don’t you do your 
arithmetic ?’’ “ Because I don’t like it, I work at my 
other subjects, but I don’t like arithmetic.” ‘“‘ Yes, but 
grown-up men as well as boys have to do many things they 
donot like. For instance, our brave soldiers who are fighting 
in the Boer War are willing to go without many comforts 
and endure many hardships because it is their duty.” 
“ Yes, I know, sir, but they are paid for it. If I were paid 
for doing my arithmetic, I would do it.” “ Well, N., it is 


true they are paid for it, but their pay is a mere nothing. 
It is not for their pay that they suffer hardships and wounds 
and risk being shot, it is because they feel it is their duty.”’ 
“ But how much do they get ? ” “ Only a shilling a day.” 
He almost danced with joy at the thought of the wealth 
that lay in a shilling, and replied, “ But a shilling is a lot 
of money. If I were paid a shilling, I would do my arith- 
metic.” Inwardly I chastised myself for my stupidity, 
then tried again. ‘‘ There are many things that we have to 
do without getting any pay at all, and we do them willingly 
because they are our duty. Your father visits ever so many 
sick people, but they do not pay him for it. Your mother 
sits up with you when you are ill, instead of going to bed, 
but no one pays her for it. The town councillors give 
up much of their leisure to work for the good of the town, 
and receive no wages for it. Whatever is our duty, we are 
bound to do it, whether we are paid for it or not. It is 
your duty to do your arithmetic, and you know it. Now 


‘will you go back to Miss M. and tell her you will do your 


best ? ” “ Yes, sir, I will.” Then after a pause, during 
which he was thinking hard, “ But I always like to think 
that Ican change my mind. Thisis Monday. On Thursday 
I might change my mind.” Then followed another little 
homily. It was pointed out to him that there were some 
things about which we could change our minds and others 
about which we could not, for instance, speaking the truth 
and obeying our parents. Finally he was convinced. I 
was very busy, and the interview was a long one; but it 
was worth while. N. had not only been induced to turn over 
a new leaf, but had given me a revelation of a boy’s mind. 
I had never realized that a boy of 7 could think and reason 
as he did, and was especially surprised that one so young 
should revel in the consciousness of being a free agent. 
N. kept his good resolution, applied himself to his work, 
and later on took a First Class Honours degree in science. 
In the War he gallantly did his duty, rendering splendid 
service as a lieutenant in the R.A.F., and in the end gave 
his life for his country. 

A friend’s little girl was just beginning French. There was 
a change of mistresses, and in the evening she confided to 
her father that she did not like the new mistress as well as 
the old one. For, instead of being allowed to say her 
verbs thus, ‘‘ Je suis belle, tu es mon père, il est a l’école,” 
she now had to say, “ Je suis, tu es, &c.”” Before she had 
made up her little sentences as she liked, now everything 
was reduced to a dull monotony. The joy had gone out of 
the lesson, and it had become a meaningless repetition. 
This little girl’s remark confirmed a principle of which I 
had already seen the importance, viz. that the success of a 
lesson depends largely on the interest which it excites. 
The new oral method in language teaching had been recently 
introduced. The method was good, but the material pro- 
vided at first was uninteresting. Consequently boys were 
bored, and made little progress. I found that it paid me to 
hunt for interesting stories in fairy tales, biographies, books 
of travel and historical narratives with a view to telling 
these in French to my classes as the basis of oral work and 
composition. The fresher and the more up to date the 
story, the better the lesson. Even the dictation lesson 
ceased to be boring now that the matter was interesting. 
Later on, as a Headmaster, when examining the various 
forms, I found the work in history poor. The boys had very 
little interest in it. I thought that probably the textbooks 
were at fault, for teachers were then more dependent on 
books than they are now. So the old books were scrapped, 
and a new series containing good pictures and much original 
material was introduced. There was at once a marked 
improvement, and the work soon reached a good standard. 
It was the same with the Latin of the lower forms. By the 
time a boy reached the fifth, he was weary of Latin, and this 
offered a serious obstacle to progress. The exercise books 
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in use were carefully graded in the matter of grammar and 
vocabulary, and undoubtedly provided a systematic 
grounding in the language, but the material was deadly 
dull. After the introduction of a new set of books with 
interesting matter from the beginning, and with pictures 
to illustrate the text there was a great improvement. 
Though the grounding was not so systematic, the boys 
learnt more Latin because they began to like it, whereas 
before they had detested it. To the same end one period a 
fortnight was given to Roman legend and history, and this 
also was a great help. In every subject an effort was made 
to excite greater interest. The mathematics master, by 
using original and interesting examples for even the common 
rules of arithmetic and algebra, made dull boys think that 
there was something in these subjects after all. The English 
master, by encouraging and helping his pupils to write 
verse on their own account, gave them a new interest in 
poetry, such mysteries as iambs, trochees, and metres 
being explored with eagerness. Even English grammar 
changed its aspect when a story or a joke gradually unfolded 
itself on the blackboard as the lesson proceeded. 

The sixth form consisted of four or five boys. They were 
not very old, and would in these days be reckoned as a 


fifth form. I was very hard pressed at that time as the head 
of a small school, in which I had to take most of the work 
of the two upper forms. Possibly my nerves were a little 
frayed; but I thought that the sixth had been giving me 
unnecessary trouble. They had been admonished on several 
occasions, and there seemed to be no improvement. Finally 
I decided to have a private talk with them. It was pointed 
out to them that they exercised a great influence on the 
other boys, that they had reached an age when they ought 
to feel their responsibility to others and also to themselves. 
I appealed to their sense of duty and to their good feeling, 
and finally told them that they had been making my work 
a penance instead of a pleasure. When they were asked to 
account for themselves, the senior prefect, now the head- 
master of an important school in Yorkshire, said, “ Well, 
sir, we thought that it was the other way, and that you had 
been giving us a very bad time.” In a flash I saw that he 
was right. So we made it up, and became good friends 
again. This incident showed me the necessity of heart to 
heart talks with senior boys when things are radically 
wrong. As schoolmasters we are apt to think that our own 
view of a question is the only view ; but there is generally 
another which is well worth our consideration. 


Latin in Secondary Schools 


By Marion CLEEvE, Author of “ Fire Kindleth Fire ” 


HE question of the retention of Latin in the main 

curriculum of the secondary schools is again under 
discussion, owing, possibly, to more recent inspectorial 
reports on the organization of the subject in certain schools. 
These were followed by the publication of examination 
statistics revealing a low percentage of passes in School 
Certificate Latin and, in the case of our largest local 
education authority, of failure to reach a satisfactory 
standard in the examination as a whole. It is time that 
attention was drawn to the connexion between the retention 
of Latin and examination failure. 

The point at issue is quite clear. We have to decide 
whether the secondary-school pupil who expends a pro- 
portionately large amount of time and effort on the study 
of Latin, succeeding or failing as the case may be in the 
Certificate Examination, and then leaves school, is com- 
pensated in later life for this expenditure. Is he happier, 
more intelligent, better fitted for his career ? Is his outlook 
widened—his character strengthened ? He has probably 
construed a little Caesar and a speech of Cicero’s. He 
will have an inkling of the subject-matter of the Aeneid 
and some idea of the history of Rome. Is this worth the 
cost? Would not the time have been more profitably 
employed in the study of English and in acquiring a more 
practical knowledge of modern languages ? 

Those who are for the retention of Latin fall naturally 
into two classes. First and foremost comes the die-hard 
to whom reverence for tradition is second nature and to 
whom an education without Latin seems almost an 
indecency. To such the matter is beyond discussion. The 
second class consists of those who argue about beneficial 
mental drill, the effect of the study of Latin on the English 
of the school, contact with ancient civilizations, &c. 

Towards the first class one inclines to deal sympa- 
thetically. The tendency to overestimate the past, to 
underestimate the present, to despair of the future, is 
often found in those whom we have respected and to whom 
we feel grateful. But their day is over. They are not 
of the “ glad hearts adventuring ” type with which modern 
education has to concern itself. They fail to realize that 
the old order has changed and that it is possible for ‘‘ one 
good custom ” to “corrupt the world.” The secondary 
school is a new kind of school. Its immense development 
is imminent and it is destined to play a tremendous part— 
perhaps the leading part—in the national life of the future. 


The time is at hand when every lad and lass of parts will 
as a matter of course, find his or her way into the secondary 
school. Among the throng will be our future Faradays 
Livingstones, Cobdens, General Booths. No longer will 
our geniuses be left to grow great on a precarious education 
snatched haphazardly : it will be there, ready for them, 
in the class-rooms of the local secondary schools. How 
inspiring such a thought is to those who have the happy 
privilege of preparing schools worthy of them! How 
serious a responsibility rests on their shoulders! Tradition 
must not be allowed to weight down the curriculum. 
Tradition should be reverenced, and not turned into 
shackles. Also it must be safeguarded, for in itself " 
ts a safeguard. The process of pouring new wine into old 
bottles is not only wasteful of wine, but also cape 
of bottles. Just now we are painfully aware of the din 0 
bottle-shattering, both sacred and profane. There 15 ê 
risk in over-exploiting tradition. S 
The other class who defend the retention of Latin in the 
main curriculum of the secondary school are, we think, 
less worthy of consideration. Their arguments are shallow 
and do not bear the test of experience. Those who have 
assisted at the teaching of Latin in secondary schoo: 
are very doubtful about that contact with ancient Vv! 
lizations which is claimed as one of the desirable saan 
of so abbreviated a study of a dead language. We shout 
believe in its reality more easily if we came across a "0 
declaiming a translation of Pericles’ immortal tribute Hs 
the heroic dead than if we heard him construing 1t slowly 
and painfully. Psychologists and educationists m 
that it is definitely injurious to the young mind to i 
anything merely for the sake of mind traimng @— 
most intelligent and keenest pupils jib at such a Pe 
and the “ blunting and thwarting of human ability i 
a possible result. The contention that the study of La a 
leads to a nicer discrimination in English style has me 
force. Against a possible loss in that direction ma} — 
set the extra time available for the study of the nee 
tongue. The English classics have never had thei $ 
of attention. We shall not know the real power of J 
great masters to win the admiration of our Sixth pe 
boys and girls until English literature is taught ™ 
widely and by the ablest of our specialists. “i 
This brings us to our last consideration—the vr 
crowding of the secondary-school curriculum. We 
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painfully familiar with the complaint that it is so over- 
crowded : that special grouse has served many an amateur 
educationist who has to make a speech and can’t think of 
anything to say. Unfortunately for the listening pro- 
fessional it is true. No one ever suggests a remedy. 
Destructive criticism is so fatally easy. It is also.cowardly. 
The really helpful and constructive critic is a very rare 
bird. Yet the doctor who diagnoses a disease and then 
makes off without the slightest suggestion as to how that 
disease should be palliated or cured is a farcical figure. 
We are also told that our curriculum is too academic, 
too remote from the needs of modern life. But no one 
goes farther and explains how all this is to be avoided 
without injury to the work of liberal education. On the 
contrary, we are admonished that more and better teaching 
of modern languages is needed. So Spanish or German or 
both are co-opted. Internationalism, we are reminded, 
is in the air: it is narrow and self-conscious to teach only 
the history of our own nation without some effort to place 
it in its proper setting in weltgeschicht. So some attempt 
to teach ancient and modern history is made. For the 
same reason geography is stressed. Nor, say our critics, 
must the aesthetic side be neglected, or craftsmanship or 


—in the case of girls—the home-making arts. The growing 
importance of every branch of science cannot be gainsaid ; 
physical culture is a crying necessity. Nor must the time 
given to games be curtailed: their influence is far too 
valuable. Homework makes too heavy demands on the 
growing boy and girl. And so on. How is escape to be 
effected if Latin is not jettisoned ? 

There is some comfort to be found in the fact that 
literary bias reveals itself, as a rule, early in school life. 
In most other subjects the difficulty is greater. At age 14 
the difference between the literary and the mathematical 
or scientific is usually visible to the naked eye. This 
makes intensive work in Latin possible quite soon enough 
for it to be woven into the very texture of the more 
important years of school life. Latin must be on tap for 
every one who feels a need of it. Some writers are born, 
not made. It is noteworthy that Mr. Winston Churchill 
eschewed the classics. 

It is futile to argue from genius. But one may be allowed 
to wonder whether his “ native woodnotes wild ’’ would 
have been so very sweet, or whether Puck would have been 
quite so puckish, if Shakespeare had lived in the Johnsonian 
age. 


A School Course in Human Physiology 


By Mary A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc., F.L.S., Headmistress, Central High School for Girls, Manchester 


PART II 
OUTLINE OF THE SECOND YEAR’S WORK 


HE work of the second year is continuous with that of 
the first, and will be found rather more difficult. 

It begins with a consideration of the process of respiration, 
which explains how the oxygen supply of the cells is 
maintained. The class work relating to it covers: the 
structure of the thorax and respiratory tract ; the capacity 
of the lungs; how the breathing mechanism acts; move- 
ments of gases within the lungs and in the tissues ; venti- 
lation of rooms. Dissections of lungs and trachea should 
be made, and experimental tests on lung inflation, and on 
the changes made in air during its passage through the 
lungs. Practical lessons to be deduced, include the follow- 
ing: plans for keeping pure the air of inhabited rooms and 
of cities, the necessity for affording lungs free play, how to 
increase lung capacity, the correct style of breathing, pro- 
tection of the lungs against chills and against bacterial 
infection, the reasons underlying the deep-breathing 
exercises prescribed in school. 

The elimination of waste material from the system is the 
next matter which claims attention. First comes the part 
played by the skin. Its constitution must be made known. 
Let the surface be examined through a lens; it will be 
helpful if a prepared microscope slide can be shown, and a 
model of the layers of dermis and epidermis. The functions 
other than excretory must be noted. Very uscful lessons 
in cleanliness may be incorporated with this theoretical 
work ; these should include rules for keeping the hair in 
good condition, and for avoiding contagious diseases con- 
veved through the skin. 

The class passes on now to a description of the urinary 
system and the excretory function of the kidneys, illustrations 
being obtained from the rabbit and the sheep. The nature 
of urea should be shown. Healthrules should be enunciated. 

The regulation of the temperature of the human body, 
the machinery concerned, and its mode of action, form a 
very necessary, but a distinctly difficult theme of in- 
struction. The wonderful system of compensation, of ad- 
justment and re-adjustment to varying conditions internal 
to the body, and external to it, is well worth careful thought. 
Cell activity, activity of skin and of kidneys, are all per- 
petually interacting—a complicated, nicely-balanced, piece 
of apparatus. 


Next is entered upon the most difficult, and at the same 
time, what often proves to be the favourite, chapter of 
physiology—the nervous system and its problems, akin to 
electricity in their elusiveness. First must be acquired a 
general notion of the nervous equipment of the body, the 
nerve cells and fibres, the spinal cord and its nerves, the 
brain. Use models of as many parts as can be procured, 
examine part of the nervous system of a frog dissected out, 
get the character of a large nerve from one of the rabbit, 
dissect out the brain of rabbit or sheep. 

The functions of the spinal cord and the different areas 
mapped out in the brain can be taken only in very slight 
detail. The course followed by nerve impulses in reflex 
action, aS well as the mysteries of nerve force will not be 
found easy to assimilate, but with well-directed perse- 
verance, a fair conception of the matter may be attained. 

Of the highest moment are our duties towards our 
nervous systems. Nerves must be fed adequately, and must 
be exercised adequately, but must not be overworked ; 
they must have rest sufficient in which to recuperate. 

Every part of the brain must be given its chance of 
developing : over-specialization in any one form of mental 
activity at too early a stage holds many dangers. Dis- 
cussions on this branch of our subject may convey lessons 
to the idle girl and to the over-conscientious, to the morbid 
and to the pleasure-loving, to the hysterical and to the 
sluggish. 

An investigation of the senses by which we are brought 
into communication with the world outside ourselves, 
concludes the programme in physiology. 

The organ belonging to the sense of touch will already 
have been referred to when the skin was the lesson subject, 
and when the reflexes were being studied. A little may be 
added now. 

The organ of taste calls for only simple explanation : its 
hidden dependence on smell must not be overlooked. 

The sense of smell need have little time devoted to it; 
the danger of its being impaired by inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the nasal passages must be pointed 
out. 

The organ of hearing is most complicated, and requires 
excellent diagrammatic illustrations and careful description. 
A good scientific model is an almost absolute necessity. 
The reception by the outer ear of sound vibrations, the 
transmission of them to the innermost parts of the ear, and 
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their further journey to the region of the brain, where they 
are translated into sensation, are all performances rather 
hard to present to a class. The method of doing so must be 
well thought out. 

Many precautions with respect to hearing should suggest 
themselves in the course of the lessons on the ear. The 
external passage must be kept clean and free from wax ; 
a method of cleansing should be recommended. The warn- 
ings given to little children about stuffing small objects into 
their ears are now recognized as being directed against the 
possibility of injuring the drum of the ear. Neglecting 
throat or nasal colds may lead to inflammation of the 
eustachian tube, and stoppage of vibrations within the 
drum. 

The sense of sight presents many difficulties. An under- 
standing of the mechanism may be assisted by using a 
model of the eye, and through the dissections of a bullock’s 
eye. The setting of the eye in the face, and the use of the 
accessories like eyelashes should be considered. 

If the processes involved in vision are to be clearly in- 
derstood, the various delicately fine bits of apparatus 
within the eyeball must be examined with the utmost 
exactitude. Again, elementary knowledge of the laws of 
light must be obtained, and the adaptations of the eye to 
these laws, its powers of focusing, and of accommodation. 
Various experiments with lenses will have to be performed. 
Finally, the crucial problem arises of how light effects are 
transformed into the sensations of sight. 

Then comes the application of what has been learnt to 
the needs of life. Many are the warnings which present 
themselves, such as—against draughts which may set up 
inflammation, against strain from working in light which 
is too strong or too weak, against using the eyes for too 
prolonged a period on near objects, and against other 
dangers. Frequent headaches may indicate defective eye- 
sight; any difficulty about seeing things which are well 
within the scope of normal vision should suggest a visit 
to the oculist. Simple directions for relieving intlamed eyes, 
and for removing dust from the eye, may be given. 


The second year of the physiology course is not intended 
to be filled entirely with fresh matter. Ample time must be 
allowed in the last term, not only for a comprehensive 
revision of the ground covered in the two years, but also 
for amplifying such details as were, for various reasons, 
touched upon rather lightly on their first introduction. 
Essays may profitably be set on themes of outstanding 
interest, and one or two lessons may be devoted to questions 
and suggestions emanating from the girls themselves. If the 
treatment of the subject has been fervent and instinct with 
reality, the response to such an invitation will be founda 
rare reward. 

* * * 

Below is given a brief resumé of the zoological sub- 
division of a biology syllabus of matriculation standard which 
follows the physiology course which has just been described. 

The rabbit, treated fully as a type of vertebrate or- 
ganization. 

The sheep, herbivorous, for comparison in respect of 
food, teeth, stomach, limbs, habits. 

The cat, carnivorous, as in the sheep, omitting the 
stomach. 

The whale, an abnormal type of mammal. 

A bird 

A snake 
A fish : 
The earthworm 

The frog, structure, functions of organs, life-history. 
Compare with toad and newt. 

a pe y } Structure, habits, life-history. 

Hydra and Amoeba. 

Pond life. Comparisons of amphibians and fishes. Water- 
mussel, -snail, -beetle, -boatman, pond-skater, dragon-fly. 

Metabolism in plants and animals. 

Growth. Seasonal change. Reproduction. 

Comparison of cold with warm-blooded animals. 

Sensitivity. Locomotion. 

Biological significance of form and colour. 


Nutrition, respiration, locomotion, habits 
of life 


Varia 


The Rhondda Education Committee has decided to postpone 
for two months the recommendation of a sub-committee that a 
male and female inspector of schools be appointed. 

s * RB 


A lecture by Sir Ernest Graham-Little on “‘ The Health of the 
London Citizen ” is announced for October 14, at 4 p.m., at the 
Royal Institute of Public Health, 37 Russell Square, London, 
W.C. 1. 

x & 2 

The Labour group on the Monmouthshire County Council has 
been considering the question of reducing teachers’ salaries, and 
it has been decided to recommend that all salaries below £300 
a year be reduced by Io per cent and those above £300 by 
12$ per cent. 

k $ 2 

We are informed by the German Railways Information Bureau, 
9 Queen’s Gardens, W. 2, that it has a large selection of lantern 
slides on Germany, mainly of scenic interest, which are loaned 
free of charge to teachers. The conditions of loan may be 
obtained on application. 

2 a * 

The National Council for Mental Hygiene has arranged a 
series of lecture-discussions to be delivered in the Lecture Room 
of the Medical Society of London, 11 Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, W.1. Particulars and tickets may be obtained from the 
Secretary at 78 Chandos House, Palmer Street, S.W. 1. 

* 5 2 


Lectures and classes at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE are open to approved students not 
taking a full university course. Evening courses are thus 
available for teachers, who will appreciate the use of the School’s 
extensive library including as it does the British Library of 
political and economic science, the Fry Library of International 
Law, the Schuster Library of Comparative Legislation, and the 
Acworth collection on Transport. 


In their Autumn List, Messrs. A. & C. Brack, LTD., announce 
Vols. II and III of Lipson’s ‘‘ The Economic History of England, 
dealing with the age of mercantilism. The late Prof. Harvey- 
Gibson’s ‘‘ Two Thousand Years of Science’’ has reached a 
second edition, which has been revised and enlarged by 
Dr. A. W. Titherley. 

* * 

The Autumn List from the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
announces a new volume in the Cambridge Series of Physical 
Chemistry, on ‘‘ Molecular Rays,” by R. Fraser. The section 02 
school books includes a new work on the teaching of mathematics 
by Godfrey and Siddons, and a higher geometry by Mr. H. ©. 
Forder. 

£ 2 = 

According to the Autumn List issued by Messrs. J. M. DENT 
& Sons, LTD., six more titles are being added to Everymans 
Library, bringing the total to 874. Six volumes of ‘‘ Everyman s 
Encyclopaedia ” are now ready. We also notice “ Brush vp 
your Italian,” a companion to the books on French and German 
already issued. 

= x ba 

Mr. Trevor Llewellyn, a miner from Blaengarw, South Wales, 
who left school at 12 years of age and continued his education 18 
technical evening classes, has won the David Davies Scholarship. 
tenable at University College, Cardiff, for three years. His 
brother won the same scholarship in 1927 and took a BX. 
degree in mining engineering. 

* * 

An attractive new series under the title of the Green Riband 
Library is announced in the Autumn List of Messrs. GEORGE C. 
Harrap & Co., Lro. It is virtually a cheap but unabridged issue 
of boys’ and girls’ books originally published at 7s. 6d. ; the first 
four volumes are ‘‘ Heroes of Modern Adventure,” “‘ More Heroes 
of Modern Adventure,” “ Dreamers of Empire,” and “ Kings ° 
Commerce.” 
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A SCHOOL COURSE 
OF CHEMISTRY 


By J. R. PARTINGTON, M.B.E., D.Sc., 

Professor of Chemistry at East London College, 

University of London, lately Fellow of 
Manchester University. 


400 pp. 4s. 6d. 


“ Prof. Partington’s reputation for accuracy is 
sufficient guarantee for the trustworthiness of the book, 
while his practised skill as a writer and expositor has 
rendered the text easy to read and to understand. 
Those teachers who are considering the choice of a new 
textbook for their School Certificate classes, should 
certainly give ‘A School Course of Chemistry ’ their 
careful attention.” —The Journal of Education. 


“ A high-class textbook for use up to the School 
Certificate stage. The historical introductions are 
excellent, the illustrations numerous, and well done, 
and the items of up-to-date information most welcome.” 
— School Science Review. 
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A FRENCH COURSE 
FOR SCHOOLS 


By HERBERT F. COLLINS, M.A., Head- 

master of the High School for Boys, Chichester, 

late Head of the Modern Side, Manchester 
Grammar School. 


With Illustrations by H. M. BROCK, R.I. 


Part I, 2s. Part II, 2s. Part III, 2s. 3d. 


‘‘ Its reading matter is interesting and varied, whilst 
grammar and exercises are competently handled. An 


interesting feature is the illustration of the book by a 
well-known artist.’ —Modern Languages. 


“ This is a very good second-year course. The chap- 
ters are interesting in themselves, and the grammatical 
points, which are not obtrusive, are adequately dealt 
with. Each chapter is followed by a most thorough 
set of exercises.’ —-The Schoolmaster. 


Volumes I and II now ready 


MACMILLAN’S TEACHING IN PRACTICE 


An Encyclopaedia of Modern Methods of Teaching in the Primary School, written by recognized Authorities in 
Education and Edited by E. J. S. LAY. i ; 
In 6 Illustrated Vols. and a Portfolio containing over 172 Class Illustrations of which 20 will be in full colour. Price £6 
(Sold only in sets.) 
Arrangements can be made for the purchase of this set on Instalment Terms. Apply for full I llustrated Prospectus. 
u The intention of those who planned the scheme is so admirably carried out, the directions so clear, the illustrations so delightful, that many 
a young teacher—indeed many an experienced teacher—might well attempt to carry through the course just as it stands. If this were con- 
scientiously done, one feels sure that the teacher would herself profit by the focusing and enrichment of her own knowledge, and in the children $ 


minds broad foundations would be laid which would sustain any super-structure which their own abilities and interests led them later to rear. They 
would have realized something of the variety and fascination of time and space outside of the immediate present, and their eager curiosity would 


urge them to further discoveries.” —The Scottish Educational Journal. 


A NEW GERMAN COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 


By JACK RIVERS, M.A., Assistant Modern Language Master of the Manchester Grammar School. 2s. 6d. 


“A progressive series of lessons, interesting in themselves and up to date in both subject matter and vocabulary. The course is designed primarily 
for the use of pupils in secondary schools and covers the work of three terms. It can be recommended also to the private student.’ — Irish School 


eekly. 
Seventh and Eighth Readers. Just published. 


NEW EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


Edited by Prof. F. T. BAKER and Prof. A. H. THORNDIKE. Revised by P. H. HEAP, M.A. With Illustrations 
in colour and in black and white. 


Primer. 2s. 


Seventh Reader, ENGLISH LIFE AND IDEALS. 


First Reader. 2s. 3d. Second Reader. 2s. 4d. Third Reader. 2s. 6d. Fourth Reader. 2s. 8d. 
Fifth Reader. 2s. rod. 
By P. H. HEAP, M.A. 3s. 


Sixth Reader. 3s. 
Eighth Reader. 35. 


“ An excellent selection from the Classics, pleasing to pupils and suggestive to teachers... The get-up is excellent ; the nep to Study and 


the Glossaries all that can be desired. The child that knows these books well knows more than did his teacher at his age.” —T 


REVISION EXERCISES IN 'MATHEMATICS 


FOR GENERAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 
(Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry) 


By J. A. CRABB, B.Sc., Senior Mathematics Master, 
Tottenham County School. 2s. 


as eee 
A FIRST GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES 


By W. MACLEAN CAREY, M.A, B.Sc. Second 
Edition. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. [First Books of Science. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C.2 
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Schoolmaster. 


LITERATURE OLD AND NEW 
Prose Readers for Junior Schools. By KATE and 
E. J. S. LAY. Illustrated. Book I, 1s. 9d. ; Book II, 
2s. Book III, 2s. 3d. 
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A GEOGRAPHY OF CEYLON 
By ELSIE K. COOK, F.R.G.S., Geog. Dipl., Lond. Univ. 
Maps and Diagrams drawn by MAURICE WEIGHT- 
MAN, A.R.C.A. With Illustrations and Maps. 6s. 
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JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATION 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 1932 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1932 


ENGLISH 
Blackmore.—LORNA DOONE. Edited by A. L. 
BARBOUR. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 


Longer Narrative Poems. 19th Century. First Series. 
Edited by G. G. Loane, M.A. Is. 6d. 


Shakespeare HENRY IV. First Part. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 
—— HENRY IV. First Part. Eversley Edition. 

With Notes. Is. 6d. net. . 


—— JULIUSCAESAR. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 


—— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by G. W. and L. G. 


HuFFoORD. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 

—— JULIUS CAESAR. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. Is. 6d. net. 

Bunyan.—THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Part I. 


In Modern English. With Introduction and Notes. 
By Rev. J. Morrison, M.A., D.D. 2s. 


— THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Abridged and 
Edited by C. F. Knox. Is. 6d. 


— THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by 
J. H. Morrat. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 


ENGLISH—contd. 


Milton. —COMUS, NATIVITY ODE, LYCIDAS, 
L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, SONNETS, &c. 
With Introduction and Notes. By W. BELL, 
C.I.E., M.A. 3s. 


GREEK AND LATIN 

Thucydides.— BOOK IV, Ch. 1-41. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. E. Graves, M.A. 2s. 

Caesar. GALLIC WAR. Book VII. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. 
A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 

Livy —BOOK XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. W. W. Capres, M.A., and J. E. MELHUISH, 
M.A. 2s. 

—— BOOKS XXI and XXII. Edited by Rev. W.W. 
Capes, M.A. 5s. 

Virgil—AENEID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabv- 
lary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 

— BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 

Horace.—ODES. Book III. 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 

— ODES. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 


Edited by T. E. PAGE, 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS, 1932 


ENGLISH 


Shakespeare.— JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Senior. 


—— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by G. W. and L. G. 


HuFForRD. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Senior. 
— JULIUS CAESAR. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. [Senior. 


—— TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Senior and Junior. 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Prof. E. P. 
Morton. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Senior and Junior. 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. [Senior and Junior. 
Chaucer.— THE PROLOGUE. With Introduction and 
Notes by A. W. PoLLARD, C.B., M.A. 2s. [Senior. 
—- THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
THE NONNES PRESTES TALE. By H. M. 
LIDDELL. 5s. [Senior. 
— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. By A. INGRAHAM. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Senior. 
— THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By A. W. POLLARD, C.B., M.A. 


Is. 9d. [Senior. 
Scott—_THE TALISMAN. With Introduction and 
Notes. 3s. 6d. [Sensor. 


—— THE TALISMAN. Abridged Edition for Schools. 
2s. Also Edited by F. JoHNSON. 2s. Paper, 
Is. Od. [Senior. 
__ THE TALISMAN. Edited by F. TREUDLEY. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Senior 
— LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL and THE 
LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by F. T. 
PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. 
[Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


LTD. 


ENGLIS H—contd. 


Scott—_THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By 
G. H. Stuart, M.A., and E. H. Evriot, B.A. 2s. 6d. 
[Juntor, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 
—— LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By R. H. 
BowLes. 2s. (Pocket Classics.) 
[Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 
Kingsley. HEREWARD THE WAKE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. 3s. [ Preliminary. 
— HEREWARD THE WAKE. Edited by C. H. 
RayMOND. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. (Preliminary. 
Defoe. ROBINSON aes Part I. Edited by 
C. R. GASTON. [Preliminary. 
—— ROBINSON CRUSOE. Abridged and Edited by 
C. JOHNSON. [Preliminary. 
—— ROBINSON CRUSOE. Abridged and Edited 
by J. HuTCHISON. Is. 6d. [Preliminary. 
Swift—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Abridged and 
Edited by G. C. EARLE, B.A. 18.6d. [Lower Forms. 
— GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Abridged and Edited 
by C. JoHNSON. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 
[Lower Forms. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Cicero.—_DE AMICITIA. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 2s. [ Sensor. 


Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Books II and III. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. 
RUTHERFORD, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 

Virgi.—AENEID. Book IX. With Notes and 


Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 
2s. [Senior and Junior. 
Eutropius.— Books I and II. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By W. WELCH, M.A., and C. G. DUFFIELD, 
[Preliminary. 


M.A. 2s. 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1932 
JULY AND DECEMBER, 1932. 
ENGLISH. LATIN and GREEK. 
Shakespeare.—_TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduc- Caesar.—_ GALLIC WAR. Books II and III. With 
tion and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. 
[Junior and School. RUTHERFORD, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 


— TWELFTH NIGHT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. Is. 6d. net. [Junior and School. 
— KING JOHN. With Introduction and Notes. 


By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 
— KING JOHN. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. [ School. 


First Book of Modern Poetry. Selected and Arranged 
by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. Is. 4d. [Junior. 


Thackeray.—ESMOND. With Introduction and Notes. 


3S. [School. 
— ESMOND. Edited by G. B. HENNEMAN. Pocket 
Classics. 2s. [School. 


—— ESMOND. Abridged and Edited by A. C. 
MACKENZIE, M.A. 2s. {[School. 
Byron.—CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. Edited 
by Prof. E. E. Morris, M.A. Cantos III and IV. 
2s. {[ School. 
—- CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by A. J. GEORGE. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. [School. 
— CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. Cantos 
III and IV. Edited by J. H. Fow rer, M.A. 
1s. 6d. ; limp, ts. 3d. [School. 
Scott—_THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By G. H. 
STUART, M.A. 2s. 6d. [Junior. 
— LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, and THE 
LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by F. T. 
PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. [Junior. 


Virgil—AENEID. Book IX. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 
2s. [Junior and School, 


Cicero. DE AMICITIA. With Notes and Vocabulary. 


By E. S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. 2s. {School. 
Tacitus. HISTORIES. Books I and II. Edited by 
A. D. GoDLEy, M.A. 4s. [School. 
Ovid—HEROIDUM EPISTULAE XIII. Edited by 
E. S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. 4s. [School. 


Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[Junior. 


—— ANABASIS. Book I. With Exercises. By E. A. 
WELLS, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 


Euripides.—ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. 


[Junior and School. 
Thucydides.—_BOOK VI. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. 4s. [School. 


Demosthenes. PHILIPPIC I and OLYNTHIACS 
I-III. Edited by Sir J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 6s. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1932 


ENGLISH. 


Shakespeare.— JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 


— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an 
Appendix. 2s. [School and Junior. 


— THE TEMPEST. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. {School. 


— TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Junior. 


—— Eversley Edition of above. With Notes. Is. 6d. 


net each. 


Chaucer.— IT HE PROLOGUE. With Introduction and 
Notes. By A. W. PoLtarp,C.B.,M.A. 2s. [School. 


—— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THENUN’S-PRIEST’STALE. By A. INGRAHAM. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School. 


—- THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NONNES PRESTES TALE. By H. M. 
LIDDELL. 5s. [School, 


ENGLIS H—conid. 


Eliot—SILAS MARNER. Edited by E. L. GULICK. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior. 


—— SILAS MARNER. Abridged by May CoPsEY. 
B.A. (English Literature Series.) 1s. 6d. [Junior. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Virgill. —AENEID. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School. 


Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[School. 

— GALLIC WAR. Book VII. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonp, M.A., and 
Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 


Catullus.—SELECT POEMS. Edited by F. P. 
Simpson, B.A. The Text of this Edition is 
carefully expurgated for School use. [Junior. 


Plato.— APOLOGY. Edited by H. Wittiamson, M.A. 
39. [School. 


Aristophanes.—THE FROGS. Edited by T. G. 
Tucker, Litt.D. 4s. [School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application. 
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Hermeneia—A Myth 


By BASIL ANDERTON 


HERE was no Muse of Translation among the divine 
Nine. Yet the tale may be credited that Zeus and 
Mnemosyne, having on one occasion left Olympus to visit 
a distant part of the earth, had during their absence yet 
another daughter. Growing up among remote peoples and 
travelling from land to land, this daughter understood and 
even came to love the speech and the ways of thought of 
the barbarians with whom she sojourned ; and when she 
reached her home at Olympus she had strange experiences 
to relate and many ideas that were unfamiliar to explain. 
Hence she was called Hermeneia or Metaphrasis. She had 
gained everywhere during her wanderings votaries who 
recognized her skill and wisdom and who, after their 
different kinds, sought her aid and paid homage to her: 
traders: and travellers because a knowledge of languages 
was practically useful and profitable; poets and philo- 
sophers because through her they had access to the realms 
of song and drama, of science and history, which the Greeks, 
inspired by her greater sisters, had pre-eminently made 
their own; and others who delighted in the variety of 
fresh tongues and the happy turns of speech therein 
exhibited, and who sought to understand the new outlook 
on life thus suggested. 

Among the Greeks themselves, and among races that 
were compact and self-sufficing, Hermeneia was perhaps 
less esteemed. They gave but little heed as a rule to 
the thoughts and doings of others, and devoted their 
attention to their own vital problems and to the original 
work which their native genius urged them to produce. 
But as the world grew older, and as men came into closer 
contact and more intimate relations with one another, 
Hermeneia’s vogue extended. Her divine origin was more 


clearly recognized, and her followers increased a hundred- 
fold. Through her the life and literature of mankind came 
to be enriched as from a common treasury. 

Much has been written by scholars and poets upon the 
conduct of her cult and upon that art of translation of which 
she was the patroness ; and these expositions have varied 
as widely as the minds and purposes of those who expressed 
them. This is natural, for they have had many different 
objects in view, working, as they did, now in the interests 
of practical convenience, now of general education and 
literary culture, now of philological study, now perhaps of 
private amusement and refreshment. In this last and more 
personal kind may be numbered those who burrow much 
among books and who therein light on things which ther 
are tempted to examine from a changed point of view. They 
will like to see under what guise these things must appear 
to men who, living under different physical and social 
conditions, possess, as a background to their thought, a 
different body of tradition. In their task of translation 
they will observe how metaphors and allusions must te 
changed, and they will search for the prose rhythms ot 
poetic metres which seem most aptly to answer to those of 
the original. . 

Some of the upcast from such burrowings, then, they will 
perhaps manipulate and shape, as it were, into variegated 
tesserae, and with them will construct in mosaic a little 
votive tablet for one of the minor temples of Hermeneia. 


The Autumn Announcement List issued by Messrs. MAC: 
MILLAN & Co., LTD., includes ‘‘ A Guide to Historical Litera- 
ture,” edited by the Committee on Bibliography of the Amencan 
Historical Association. Mr. Otto Siepmann has also prepared a 
selection of German poems and passages from classical plays. 


University of Strasbourg, 


FRANCE 
WINTER TERM, 1931-32 


November 2 to February 27 


SUMMER TERM begins March 1st 


Course for Foreign Students: 
‘‘Institut d’Etudes Françaises Modernes.” 
Special Lectures on French Language 
and Literature for Foreign Students. 
Complete Course of Phonetics. 
Practice in Reading and Speaking, 
Translation, Dictation, Composition. 
Certificates and Diplomas at the end 
of the Session. 

Winter Sports in the Vosges. 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 


FEES: 180 frs. for the whole Term 


More detailed information about board 
and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
demand addressed to 


BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 


OXFORD anp CAMBRIDGE 


Universi ini es 
versity Day Training Colle 
(MEN) | 

The Teachers’ University Scholarships Committee 15 
prepared to receive applications for five Scholarships 
awarded by the Worshipful Company of Drapers, each of 
the value of £25 per annum, and tenable for four ye 
at Oxford or Cambridge. Candidates must be men, who 
agree to serve as Teachers in approved schools, # 
accordance with the Regulations for the Training of 
Teachers, and who are eligible for admission to a four-year 
University Course at a Training College in October, 193: 

The Scholarships will be awarded after an examination 
to be held early in February, 1932. 

The authorities of certain Colleges may offer further 
exhibitions to successful candidates. 


AT OXFORD. 
An Exhibition of {50 a year for four years by 
Trinity College. 
AT CAMBRIDGE. 
An Exhibition of £40 a year for four years bY 
Emmanuel College. 
An Exhibition of £40 a year for four years bY 
King’s College. 
Two Exhibitions of £45 a year for four years bY 
Trinity College. 
Forms of application and particulars as to the courses of study 
pursued at the Universities may be obtained from : 
C. FOX, Esq., M.A., Warkworth House, Cambridge. 
GEORGE SMITH, Esq., M.A., 15 Norham Gardens, oxfott. 
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RYTHING 


FOR SCHOOLS 


SUPPLIED WITH 


SPEED and ACCURACY 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION offer to the 


Teaching Profession a quick and accurate Service for all essential School 


Supplies. 


In every Department there are very large and comprehensive Stocks 


available for immediate dispatch. Among the many classes of goods may be mentioned : 


SCHOOL STATIONERY 


Exercise Books, made of superior paper and 
bound in artistic covers. Better value than 
ever. Books with 40 pages, from tos. 9d. 

- gross. Loose-Leaf Covers and Paper. Draw- 
ing Books, Notebooks, Science Books, 
Nature Notebooks, Examination Paper, 
Preparation Books, Mark Books, Registers 
—all supplied immediately at keenest com- 
petitive prices. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


The Organization of the E.S.A. Book Service 
is most complete, and all orders receive the 
utmost care and prompt attention. Enormous 
stocks, occupying more than 37,000 cubic 
feet, are available for the new term orders. 


STATIONERY SUNDRIES 


Mathematical Instrument Sets in cloth boxes, 
from ıs. 6d., Pens, Pencils, Chalk, Ink, 
Pastels, Paints, Brushes, India-rubber, 
Rules, Bells, Duplicating Machines, Pencil 
Sharpeners, Kindergarten and Handwork 
Materials, and every School Requisite. 


The EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Lid. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Distinctive School Furniture to suit every 
possible requirement. Large stocks of 
Pupils Desks, Examination Desks, Table 
Desks, Cupboards, Chairs, Forms, Stools, 
Easels, Blackboards, Notice Boards, and other 
essential School Furniture can be supplied. 


SCHOOL UNIFORM 


Now is a good time to order Winter Outfits. 
Girls Hats, Gym Dresses, Tunics, Girdles, 
Blouses, Hose, Hat-bands, &c. Boys Caps, 
Blazers, Football Shirts, Jerseys, Hose and 
Shorts, Enamelled Badges, &c. Superior 
in style and quality at moderate prices. 


CATALOGUES 


Of all Departments are issued—Stationery, 
Furniture, Textbooks, Library and Prize 
Books, Handwork, Kindergarten, Chemicals, 
Chemical Apparatus, Uniform, and Sports 
—any of which will be forwarded free to 
Principals. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE 
171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 


SCHOOL SUPPLIERS SINCE 1870 
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Topics and Events 


KING Epwarp’s HospitaL FUND FoR Lonpon.—The Propa- 
ganda Committee of this Fund invites applications from heads 
of schools and colleges in and around London for illustrated 
lectures on the work of the voluntary hospitals during the coming 
winter. A list of subjects and application form will be forwarded 
on application to the Secretary of the Propaganda Committee 
(G.P.O. Box 465a, 7 Walbrook, E.C. 4. 

* * * 


New CIZEK CHRISTMAS CAaArDs.—The Austrian Junior Red 
Cross has issued a new set of Christmas cards designed by the 
pupils of Prof. Cizek’s Juvenile Art Class in Vienna. Printed on 
good paper and in gay colours, these original designs make a 
pleasant substitute for the ordinary Christmas card, and should 
appeal especially to children. The price of the set of ten cards 
is Is. 2d., postage included. Orders should be addressed to the 
Austrian Junior Red Cross, 1 Stubenring, Vienna 1, Austria. 

* 4 * 


EXHIBITION OF MODERN OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS.—The exhi- 
bition now open at the Science Museum, South Kensington, will 
remain on view until the end of October. This affords all who 
are interested the opportunity to see collected together some of 
the finest work of British manufacturers during recent years. 
Amongst the 200 exhibits will be found : Apparatus for spectro- 
photometry in the ultra-violet such as is now being used in this 
country to check Dr. Bendien’s cancer experiments, aerial 
camera which takes 100 photographs with one filling, projection 
microscope magnifying up to 5,000 times which can be demon- 
strated, range-finders, theodolites, &c. 

* ¥* a 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss.—On September 22 an exhi- 
bition representing the publications and history of the Cambridge 
University Press was opened in the Old Court House at 
Messrs. J. & E. Bumpus’s bookshop in Oxford Street. The 
publications to be found in the current Cambridge catalogue, 
some 4,000 volumes, form the main part of the exhibition, but 
there is an historical exhibit illustrating the history of the 
University Press and the development of printing craftsmanship 
at Cambridge since 1521. This exhibit comprises documents 


from the archives of the Press and a collection of old books 
covering the four centuries of Cambridge printing ; it includes 
works by Erasmus, James I, Milton, George Herbert, Donne, 
Fuller, William Harvey, and Sir Thomas Browne, and more 
recent famous books, all of which were first printed at Cambridge. 
The exhibition will remain open until the end of October. 

+ * * 


SECONDARY SCHOOL BuriLpiNnGs.—The Board of Education 
has issued a pamphlet “ Suggestions for the Planning oi 
New Buildings for Secondary Schools ” (Educational Pamphlet 
No. 86, Stationery Office, 1s. 6d. net). Chapters are devoted to 
the size of schools, their sites, general planning, accommodation, 
teaching and non-teaching accommodation, arrangements for 
boarders, ventilation, heating and artificial lighting, water- 
supply, and drainage. The pamphlet provides valuable guidance 
to school architects and Headmasters, for the information 
given is both accurate and up to date, and it should be in the 
hands of every Headmaster whose school is likely to be housed 
in new premises in the near future. A useful appendix gives 
details of the procedure to be followed when plans are being 
submitted to the Board, and instruction is given about the 
form which application for building loans should be made. 

* * x 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS.—This month, many teachers will 
be starting winter courses arranged for their benefit by the 
London County Council. A Handbook for the present session 
recently issued shows the wide range of interests for which 
provision is made. The courses and lectures are given by 
specialists in the various subjects. It is stated that the lecture 
scheme is self-supporting at charges averaging less than 1s. 3 
lecture for teachers in London, Croydon, Kent, Middlesex, or 
Essex. This fact is almost sufficient evidence, without the 
additional information that last year’s entries exceeded 14,000, 
that teachers are taking advantage of the opportunities thus 
provided. The lectures serve two purposes ; they impart nev 
knowledge and new educational methods, and also—what 15 
perhaps of more service--they gave that necessary freshening 

(Continued on page 732) 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 
One of these COUPONS must be enclosed with each 


Competition, or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 
Oct. 1, 193I. VoL. 63. 


No. 747. 


Seeseeeesesseeeecse 
eeeeeseseeoeeeseeee 


DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &- 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every 
description. 


ti 
(Florigene 
ISE FLORIGENE „iin 


it saves time, labour, and money, and is easily applied. 
The sanitary, labour-saving, economic, &c., advantages are NOT attained by 
sweeping-powders or any other method. 
The “DUST-ALLAYER” Co., 4 Vernon PI., Bloomsbury 84., London, W.C.1. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, see aang! Se Boro’ Education Authorities, &c, 
over years, 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK .. net 10/6 
THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK ce ete 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK „ 35/- 
” 25/- 


THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. Vols. in stock 
on sae conceivable subject, including the largest stock 
of Educational Books in the British Isles. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PURCHASED. 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


The Association of Assistant 
Mistresses in Secondary S chools 


FOUNDED 1884. INCORPORATED 1897. 
HIS Association is one of the four Major 
Secondary Associations and has repre- 

sentatives on the Standing Joint Committee on 

the Salaries of Teachers in Secondary Schools 
and on the examining bodies which conduct 
the First and Second School Examinations. 

Members are also serving on the Executive 

Committee of the Royal Society of Teachers and 

on the Secondary School Examinations Council. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP is open to intending 

secondary women teachers, who are urged to 

consult the Association in regard to posts for 
which they apply. 


Members and Associate Members can use the 
Joint Agency for Women Teachers at reduced 
fees. 


29 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, w.c. 
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BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1 


PRINCIPAL: Miss G. E. M. JEBB, M.A. 
DEGREE COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCE 


COURSE OF TRAINING 
FOR RESIDENT AND DAY 


IN SOCIAL WORK 
STUDENTS 


SESSION 1931-2 BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1931 


SLANA LARA ARY | KING’S COLLEGE OF HOUSEHOLD 


H ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS 
` EXECUTIVE: 


d THE TEACHERS REGISTRATION 
mee) COUNCIL - Established by Parliament 
in 1907 and constituted by Orders in Council 
1912 and 1926 with the duty of forming and 
keeping THE OFFICIAL REGISTER OF 
TEACHERS - All who are accepted for Regis- 
tration become thereby Members of the Royal 
Society of Teachers: There is no Annual Syb- 
scription or necessary charge beyond the fee 
paid for Registration ' Write for Conditions and 
Forms of Application to 
THE SECRETARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS 
47 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 
COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 


Chairman of Committee : 
C. G. MONTEFIORE, D.D., M.A. 


Principal: Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 
Head Mistress of School: Miss E. M. BAIN. 
Students are trained for the Examinations of the 


' National Frocbel Union. 


Prospectuses and particulars as to Scholarships 
and Grants from the Board of Education may be 
obtained from the SECRETARY. 


ISS SCOTT GARDNER and 


MISS MARGARET KNAGGS, A.R.C.M. 
Training Classes on MRS. CURWEN’S PIANO- 
FORTE METHOD, EAR TRAINING, SIGHT 
SINGING (SOL-FA and STAFF), SIGHT PLAY- 
ing and TRANSPOSITION, at Wigmore Hall 
Studios, Wigmore Street, W.1. Expert advice can 
be given to teachers and others on all aspects of their 
work, either by consultation or correspondence. 
Personal Lessons and Short Courses can be arranged 
by appointment. Application to be made at the 
Studios. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
XAMINATIONS for Degrees in 


Music are held as follows: Matriculation, 
January, June, and October. Final Mus.D., March 
only. First Mus.B., March and September. Final 
Mus.B., September only. 

For particulars apply—SECRETARY OF EXAMINA- 
TIONS, University ces, Durham. Copies of former 
Examination papers, 13. 8d. per set. 


AND SOCIAL SCIENCE (UNIVERSITY 
OF LONDON), CAMPDEN HILI, ROAD, 
KENSINGTON, W. 8. 

Warden: Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 


QTUDENTS are prepared for B.Sc. 


Degrees in Household and Social Science. 
Post-Graduate Students may read for Higher 
Degrees. 

In addition the following Courses are open to 
non-matriculated students : 
(a) Three Years’ Course for College Diploma. 


(6) Two Years’ Course in Household and Institu- 
tional Management. 


(c) One Year Special Course in Household Manage- 
ment. 


(d) One Year Course in Applied Science for 
Students holding Diplomas in Domestic 
Arts. 


(e) One Year Course for Trained Nurses wishing 
to qualify as Sister Tutors, or to take the 
University of London Diploma in Nursing. 


New Session begins October, 1931. 
For further information, respecting Courses, 


Scholarships, Bursaries, and Residence, apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


Girls’ Publio Day School Trust, Limited 


CLAPHAM HICH SCHOOL 
SECONDARY TRAINING COLLECE, 


65 & 63 SOUTH SIDE, CLAPHAM COMMON, 8.W. 4 


HEADMISTRESS: Miss A. S. BARRATT. 
Post-GRADUATE TRAINING: Miss DENT. 
ART TRAINING: Miss M. KEMP-WELCH. 


KINDERGARTEN AND LOWER SCHOOL 
TRAINING: Miss M. L. HASKELL. 


| ‘HE Training Departments in, con- 
nexion with this School and the Examinations 

for which students are prepared are as follows : 
1. SECONDARY TRAINING for Post-graduate 
ARSE (recognized by the Board of Educa- 


on). 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate and London 
Teachers’ Diploma. 

2. ART TRAINING. 

Various Exanninations qualifying for Art 
Teaching in Secondary Schools. 

3. KINDERGARTEN AND LOWER SCHOOL, 
TRAINING (recognized by the Board of 
Education). 

All Examinations of the National Froebel 
Union, including Traiuer’s Diploma. 


By Mr. J. H. Fow rer, M.A. 


See The Journal of Education, pages 
624-626 (September, 1931). 


University Extension Lectures 


(University of London) 


Particulars of over ninety Courses of 
Lectures on various periods or aspects of 

History, LITERATURE, ECONOMIC, 

POLITICAL, AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, PAINT- 

ING, ARCHITECTURE, NATURAL SCIENCE, 
and other subjects may be obtained free 
on application to the UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
SION REGISTRAR (Dept. O), University of 
London, S.W. 7. 

The lectures will be delivered in various 
parts of London and the suburbs, after- 
noon and evening. 


“PENSIONS” 


STRASBOURG, FRANCE 


AMILLE, non loin de l'Université, 


parlant Francaise et Allemand, donnerati 
chambre et pension à jeunes filles ou jeunes gens 
serieux pourl’Automne. Prix modérés.—Mlle PETER, 
8 quai St. Nicolas, Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin), France. 


PARIS 
DVERTISER wishes to recom- 


: mend simple and refined home in Paris, 
suitable for serious student, lady or gentleman, witb 
lessons in Language. Terms en pension, moderate. 
Reply to YOUNGSON, 35 Noble Street, E.C. 2, or 
write direct to Mme M. Savuton, 6bis, Avenue 
Philippe-le-Boucher, Neuilly-sur-Seine, France. 


MUNICH 
HERESIENSTRASSE 19. Com- 
fortable family life. Thorough individual 
tuition. Small classes. English examinations prepared 
for. Surprising success. Excellent references. Low 
prices.—Write to Dr. E. LOHMANN, Lic. Litt. 


HEIDELBERG, GERMANY 
WW ELL-SITUATED Family 


Pension. Running water in all bedrooms. 
Central heating. Two bathrooms. Garden. Best 
German spoken and taught. Highest recommenda- 
tions. Terms moderate.—-FRAU NASSAUER, Blumen- 
strasse 4. 


FERE-EN-TARDENOIS, FRANCE 


LLE -DELACROIX-MARSY, 


Porte d'Arcy, Fére-en-Tardenois (Aisne). 
Enseignement complet du Francais et de la Musique 
(solfège, harmonie, piano, chant). Leçons de Littéra- 
ture francaise appropri¢es aux ¢tudes universitaires, 
Nombreuses Références, 
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of old interests and readjustment of old values which come 
from contact with the expert. They are indeed an important 
part of the educational system of London. 

* * loi 


THE CINEMA IN EpucaTion.—Dr. C. W. Kimmins brings out 
some interesting points in an article on this subject in the 
September issue of the Embire Review. It has been estimated, 
he says, that the total number of people in the world to be found 
in picture theatres on any normal night is 90,000,000. Clearly 
the cinema must be exerting an important effect on the mental 
outlook of mankind and it must have educational possibilities. 
Dr. Kimmins attaches much importance to the “flash-back ” 
as a labour-saving device in recalling past scenes. The film 
can also be used to demonstrate very slow or very rapid actions 
by speeding-up or slowing-down, and it can give exact knowledge 
of foreign countries, of arctic explorations, and similar topics 
beyond the range of the child’s normal experience. Children, 
he finds, soon develop a “‘ cinema sense ” and the results of an 
experiment conducted by Prof. Spearman show the definite 
superiority of the film over the lantern slide as an educational 
tool. 

* * * 

PROFESSIONAL CLASSES AID CounciL.—The Council's tenth 
annual report sets forth that the year’s work reflected the general 
state of difficulty and depression by increasing not only the 
number of applicants for assistance, but also the amount of help 
required from the Council and the professional bodies with whom 
it co-operates. The total number of applications received during 
the year was 1,095, as compared with 1,077 in 1929-30, and the 
amount spent in relief exceeded that of any previous year. The 
Council lays stress on its work in providing information, and 
acting as a kind of clearing-house among philanthropic societies 
existing for the benefit of the professional classes. During the 
year, forty-nine boys and thirty-four girls received educational 
grants, and forty-five students—thirty-two women and thirteen 
men—were assisted by grants for training, mostly in co-operation 
with other funds or individuals. In addition, the Council acted 
as almoner for nearly £2,000 entrusted to it by donors for cases 
in which they were specially interested. General help of many 
kinds is given. It includes grants for insurance premiums, for 
travelling and advertising while seeking work; for school 


outfits; for fares to permit acceptance of free hospitality for 
much-needed holidays ; for materials and apparatus ; for pro- 
fessional work, and in exceptional circumstances, for rent and 
rates. 

* * * 

A FRENCH PRIZE-GIVING.—At the end of every scholastic 
year in France the prize-giving is supplemented by an allocution 
given by one of the staff. Last July, at the Lycée Pasteur 
in Paris, the speech was delivered by M. Henry Petiot, the 
professor of history and geography. It took the form of tracing 
the characters of certain typical pupils, in the style of la 
Bruyère. The following extract describing Cancros, the duffer 
of the class, will be appreciated by English colleagues: Il est 
venu en spectateur désintéressé, oh ! tout a fait désintéressé, car 
les prix, il ne sait ce que c'est que par oui-dire. Il rit de bon 
coeur, il applaudira ses camarades couronnés, il s’offrira pour les 
aider à porter leurs lourds volumes. Je n’aime pas le paresseux 
somnolent, hypocrite, qui cherche a faire croire qu'il travaille, 
mais Cancros est franc, limpide, transparent. Chez lui, la 
fainéantise est plus qu'une seconde nature, c'est la seule, la 
vraie nature. Et quel charmant fantaisiste ! En classe d'anglais, 
il regarde les gravures de son livre d’histoire (c'est d'ailleurs tout 
ce qu'il connaît de son manuel) ; en mathématiques, il se tord 
le cou pour regarder passer des avions ; en géographie, il sort 
subrepticement de sa poche le dernier numéro d'un journal 
sportif. Il est incohérent, ridicule et désarmant. Au tableau, il 
garde de Conrart le silence prudent, et quand il voit que l'heure 
du destin approche et que le devoir supplémentaire pend au fi 
de Damoclès, il täche de trouver dans sa pauvre cervelle, un mot, 
un seul mot qui prouvera qu'il n’a pas négligé tout à fait s 
leçon. Mais le mot ne vient pas toujours. C’est Cancros qui 
un jour, dans une de ces situations désespérées où l'acculaient 
mes questions, m’a répondu que la baie de Constantinople 
s'appelait la Trompe d’Or, et fut surpris d'apprendre que trompe 
et corne, synonyme en matière de bicyclette, ne le sont pas 
quand il s’agit d’histoire. Cher Cancros! Il y en a au moms 
un par classe, et chacun de vous le reconnaît. C'est un coeur 
excellent, un enfant tout dévoué. S'agit-il d'effacer le tableau, 
il se précipite; faut-il tourner les boutons électriques, cest 
son affaire. Est-il nécessaire de prévenir M. léconome qu un 
radiateur chauffe médiocrement, Cancros est volontaire. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 


STUDENTSHIPS, and BURSARIES 


AERIENE $ 
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| 
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WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Chairman of Council : 
Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, C.B.E., K.C., M.P- 
Principal : 
Miss D. CHAPMAN, M.A. 
SCHOLARSHIP Examination will 
take place in March, 1932, on the results of 
which a special Scholarship in Botany with sub- 


sidia Chemistry and other Scholarships from 
£60- £30, and Exhibitions, will be awarded. 


Students are prepared for the Arts and Science 
Degrees of the University of London. 


Fees.— Residence, {90 a year; Tuition from 
38 guineas a year. 


For further particulars apply to THE PRINCIPAL'S 
SECRETARY— 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 
E NTRANCE Scholarships. An 


Examination will be held, in May, 1982, 
for Scholarships open to way de under 15 on May 1, 
namely, one Alfred Smith Scholarship of £50 and, 
about six Junior Platt Scholarships equal in value 
to the tuition fee (at present £50). Assistance, by 
partial remission of Tuition Fees, may be given at 
the discretion of the Governors to Scholars and other 
boys showing promise in cases where need of such 
assistance exists. Applications should be made at 
the time of entry. Further particulars may be had 
from the HEADMASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree. 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD COLLECE 


[ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 

tion. An examination is held annually in 
June, when rA Exhibitions, and Bursaries, 
varying from £50-£10, are offered.—Apply to the 
Headmaster, Mr. F. S. YOUNG, M.A. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


N Examination is held each June 

to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 

in value from £80 to £45 a year. Full particulars 
on application to the HEADMASTER. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


AN Examination will be held during 
the first week each July, for the awarding 
of One Scholarship value £100, and Six Scholarships, 
value £60 downwards, open to boys under 14 on 
June 1 previous, Boys under 15 on the same date 
may compete for one of the Scholarships, but a higher 
standard of work will be expected. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


DENSTONE COLLEGE 


N Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships and Exhibitions (value £80 to 

£30 a yeur) will be held in June, 1982. Applica- 

tions for entrance forms and particulars should 

be made before May 12 to the SECRETARY, 
Denstone College, Staffs. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


SX Scholarships will be offered in 
October. Full details from the Headmaster, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 
N Examination for Six Scholar- 


ships yeas from £80 to £25 is held each 
June. Age limit, 14} years on July 1. 
Exhibitions each term for sons o clergy.— Apply, 


P. BOLTON, M.A., Headmaster. 
AN EXAMINATION for four 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(value £100, £60, two £40), and ah 
EXHIBITIONS (value £30) will be he 
on October 29. 
For particulars apply to 
master, W. S. LEE, M.A., 
BursAR, Dover College. 


DOVER COLLEGE 


the Head- 


ENCINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS j. 
[FARADAY HOUSE ELECTR! 

CAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE. Por 
inations for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in aiy P 
and Manufacturing Works are held ann Cass. 
APRIL. For culars apply to CHIEF 


66 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. = 


FRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK 


Headmaster: W. H. A. WHITWORTH, M.C., MA. 


FEES: 100 guineas per annum. im 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSUIPS value £60, £40, an 
EXAMINATION IN JUNE. 


Continued on page 736 
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Send for Text-book 
Catalogue No. 372. 

q Also send us your lists of 
Beoks wanted. Quetations 
by return. 

W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 

3 & 4 Petty Gury, Cambrid 

England. olephone 
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SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 
In the SEPTEMBER, 1931, issue of 
“THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION,” 


as in previous years, appieno Classified Lists of Awards of Entrance and 
Scholars pe made during the Session at Individual Schools. 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 


University 


Till further notice Advertisements for section ‘‘ Posts Wanted’? will be 
accepted for ‘* The Journal of Education ” at the following nominal rates : 


30 words, 3/-; 40 words, 4/-; 50 words, 5/- 
Latest date for NOVEMBER, 1931, issue will be OCTOBER 22nd (first post) 
MR. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C.4 


LONDON : 
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LIVERPOOL 


MEDICI PRINTS 


No effort is spared in maintaining the 
high quality of Medici colour prints. 
They are on the requisition lists of most 


Authorities. 


WRIE for quotations and illustrated 
Catalogues of School Pictures, 
stating in which types of Pictures you ~ 
are particularly interested. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD. 
7 GRAFTON 


STREET, W.1r 
Also at 


: BOURNEMOUTH :: HARROGATE 


Posts Vacant 


POSTS ABROAD 

[ADY TEACHERS are earnestly advised to 

oonsult the Continental Secretary of the 
Giris’ Friendly Sooiety, Townsend House, 
Qreycoat Place, London, 8.W.1, before 
accepting any post abroad. Apply by letter, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. A 
small charge is made for verification. 


WARDEN OF SETTLEMENT 

ST. HILDA’S EAST. 

CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE GUILD 
SETTLEMENT 


The Council of St. Hilda’s East, 3 Old Nichol 
Street, Bethnal Green, E. 2, will be glad to receive 
applications for the post of Warden of the Settlement. 

The post, so far, has been an honorary one, but 
a salary, with board and lodging, might be offered. 

The Honorary Secretary, Mrs. DEAN, 
The Mill House, 
North Warnborough, 
Hants, 
will, on request, send a copy of the last report and 
give further particulars. Applications, with a full 
statement as to qualifications and pe experience, 
together with the names and addresses of three 
references, should be sent to her. 

Should a suitable candidate be found, it is hoped 
that she would take up her duties in January, 1932, 
at latest. 

July, 1931. 


LAUNDRY MATRON 
(CAPABLE Laundry Matron (Hand) 


required in Deaf Girls’ Home. Best class of 
work. Good references essential. —N., 8a Nevern 
Road, S.W. 5. 


POSTS VACANT—continued 


MISTRESS-SHIP 


ENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
G.P.D.S.T. 


Senior Mathematical Mistress wanted for January, 
1932. Cambridge Tripos preferred and at least 
three years’ experience essential. Burnham Scale. 


CAMES, CYMNASTICS, SWIMMING, 
DANCING, CIRL-CUIDE WORK 


Mistresses fully qualified to take above subjects 
will be disen shortly.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
Liverpool Ph Training College. 


RT MISTRESS, age 23, requires 


position in Private or Secondary School, 
whole or part-time. Would also take private pupils. 
Holds Slade Diploma in Fine Art. Highest testi- 
monials.—Apply Miss Broox, 1 Allington Road, 
Hendon, N.W. 4. 


THE JOINT SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY, LTD. 


Managed by a Committee appointed by 
the Head Masters’ Association and the 
Assistant Masters’ Association. 

No Registration Fee. Lowest Commission. 


Registrar: RONALD E. GUNDRY, M.A., 
Tel. : Museum 3433. 29 GORDON SQUARE, W.C. 1 


| the University, may be obtained from 


UNIVERSITY OF READING. 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE: 


Wantage Hal! Wessex Hall 
(Men). (Women). 

St. Patrick's Hall St. George’s Hall 
(Men). Women). 

St. Andrew’e Hall Ashdown Hall 
(Women). (Women). 


The University provides courses for Degrees in 
Arts, Science, Agriculture, Dairying, and Horti- 
culture, and for Diplomas and Certificates. There 
are Schools of Art and Music and a Department 
of Domestic Subjects. Courses are provided in 
Commerce. There is a Training Department for 
Teachers. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN ARTS, SCIENCE, 
AGRICULTURE, DAIRYING, HORTICUL- 
TURE, FINE ART, AND MUSIC, 


An Examination for three Major Open Scholar- 
ships of £50 per annum together with free tuition 
and one Minor Open Scholarship entitling to free 
tuition (open to men and women), one Wantage 
Scholarship of £80 annum (open to men), and 
one St. Andrew's Scholarship of £60 per annum 
and one Stansfield Scholarship of {50 per annum 
(open to women) will be held at the University on 
April 16-20, 1982. Candidates must be prepared to 
read for a Degree in Arts or Science or Agriculture 
or Dairying or Horticulture. (The Stansfield Scholar- 
ship will not be awarded for Arts.) Entries must be 
sent in by March 12, 1932. 


An Open Scholarship in Fine Art, of £16 per 
annum together with free tuition (o to men and 
women), will be offered in June, 1982. Entries must 
be sent n by June 20, 1932. 


An Examination for one or more Scholarships in 
Music, each of £60 per annum (open to men and 
women), will be held at the University on June 15, 
1932. Entries must be sent in by June 1, 1932. 


The Scholarships are tenable at the University for 
three years (in o cases) from October, 1982. A 


Prospectus of Scholarships, and other fae can of 
e REGISTRAR. 
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Mechanical Aids to Learning 


IKE ancient Gaul, the exhibition of Mechanical Aids to 

~ Learning, held last month at South Kensington, was divided 
into three parts— a tribute, perhaps, to its increasing importance 
but not without inconvenience to visitors. This was the second 
annual Exhibition, and the British Association, the British Insti- 
tute of Adult Education, and the Commission of Educational and 
Cultural Films co-operated in its organization. In the University 
Building at South Kensington, the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion arranged an exhibition demonstrating the wide range and 
high degree of organization that educational broadcasting for 
schools and adult audiences has now attained. In the adjoining 
Imperial Institute Galleries was a large display of apparatus, 
especially for film projection, including sound films. Several 
types of apparatus for sound films have now been devised of 
manageable size and comparatively reasonable price. For 
instance, the Musikon Portable Talking Picture outfit combines 
portability, large volume of tone, and clear delivery at a price of 
£325 complete. Another apparatus, the R.C.A. Photophone 
Portable Reproducer has gained, wide appreciation in schools, 
hospitals, shops, &c. If the sound element is excluded, a pro- 


| 


jector, such as“ Rex ” Proiector produced by Pathé (seen working | 


in the exhibition with satisfactory results) can be obtained for 
fess than £50. The Evans Universal Projector, a British made 
Episcope, can be used for the projection of pictures and specimens. 

The Linguaphone method of learning foreign languages by 
gramophone records is becoming well-known and widely accepted 
at home and abroad. We note that other firms such as Foyles’ 
are entering into this tield. The Decibank, an ingenious variant 
of the abacus, and the “ Multable ” should make multiplication 
and division less vexatious for young children. 

But the most important section of the Exhibition was that 
arranged in the Institut Français in Cromwell Gardens. There 
the H.M.V. and Columbia Companies gave elaborate displays 
of their wireless apparatus, gramophones, and_ records. 


Prof. Patrick Geddes had arranged in a separate room a remark- 
able exhibition of his special work on the growth and organization 
of life and education, explained by the professor himself, who 
seems to have discovered the secret of perpetual youth. One of 
his most interesting enterprises has been the “ lay-out” of the 
new University of Jerusalem. Indian universities, as well as 
universities at home, have sought his stimulus and direction. 
His present work is centred in the Scots College (College des 
Ecossais), founded by Piof. Geddes in 1924, at Montpellier, in 
the South of France, in continuation of his work in Biology and 
social science, and as a city and university planner. Montpellier 
is the seat of one of the oldest Universities in France, world 
famous for its ancient faculty of medicine. The town and its 
institutions should be known to British students for it would be 
difficult to find a pleasanter climate and environment in which 
to study the French language and archaeology, in term or 
vacation. 

Another special room in the French Institute was devoted to 
a Teachers’ Section, displaying maps, scientific apparatus, and 
other exhibits specially devised by teachers and marketed in 
some instances by firms of scientific apparatus makers. The 
School Journal Association staged an exhibition showing how the 
maximum of educational benefit can be obtained from school 
journeys. The National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
demonstrated methods of vocational guidance. But the most 
novel exhibit was a demonstration of television by the Baird 
Television Company. Television has not yet reached a stage of 
development which makes its use practicable in schools, though 
the apparatus used did not appear to be highly complicated. 
Notwithstanding a certain amount of flicker, motion and sound 
were clearly reproduced. The spectators were permitted to file 
into an adjoining room and to see by direct vision the speaker 
and the singer whose movements and sounds had been reproduced 
on the screen. 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


The DEPARTMENT dealing with STAFF APPOINTMENTS is now under the control of 
Mr. H. C. EDDOWES, M.A., 


Late Exhibitioner, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Member of the Association of Army Tutors. 


Posts are found in Public, Private, Secondary, and Preparatory Schools for Assistant 
Masters, Mistresses, Matrons, &c., and also for Tutors in Coaching Establishments. 
Applications for January Posts may be made at once. 


TRANSFER DEPARTMENT (under Mr. F. C. NEEDES, B.A.) 


For SALE: 


1—SOMERSET. Partnership. Girls’ Boarding and 
Day School. Average Profits {2,000 per annum. Share 
by arrangement. 


Write or call: 


4 REGENT PLACE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


2—CORNWALL. Partnership. Girls’ Preparatory, 
Boarding and Day. Audited Profits {600 per annum. 
Share from £500. 


PHONE: REGENT 3774 


STUTIS 


THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Open to other professions) 


Sickness Benefit from One to Five Guineas per week 


at a net outlay of from 12/- to 60/- per annum 


10% Commission on the first year’s subscription 
will be paid to a member introducing another. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
STUTIS, 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C.1 
(Telephone; Terminus 4737) 


Health is an art 


—an art in which the everyday technique of sensible, 
balanced meals of vital Bhai | food, purifying drinks, 
rejuvenating movement and breath, swift water-friction-ru 
down, &c., supports and enhances sensitivity to the minor 
and major beauties of existence and increases fitness for work, 
easy energy, and fragrance of personality and presence. 


“The Healthy Life” 


(Editor: EDGAR J. SAXON; F.R.S.A.) 
exists to teach this art. It is read with delight and keen interest 
by ever-widening circles of intelligent men and women. lt 
possesses a literary and artistic quality all its own. ; 


Readers of The Journal of Education are invited to 
Free write for a free presentation SPY, to the publishers. 


THE HEALTH CENTRE, Wigmore Street, 
London 
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Typical School Curricula and 
Time Tables 


XI.—THE NON-SELECTIVE CENTRAL SCHOOL 


By H. T. MorGan, Headmaster, Eastern Council 
School, Bristol 


HE value of this experiment in national education 

which we call reorganization lies, not in the oppor- 
tunities it gives to the minority of bright children who are 
quick at learning, but in the deliberate attempt to cater 
for the needs of the majority who are, by comparison, dull 
and slow. Assuming that these children are, to use the 
stock phrase, “ not capable of profiting by secondary 
education ” of the usual type because of their slower 
progress in learning and lesser innate ability, we have set 
ourselves to discover appropriate means for the develop- 
ment of their powers, in the shape of courses of secondary 
education of a type by which they will profit. 

Into the non-selective central school will be drafted the 
children who do not succeed in securing places in secondary 
or selective central schools. The quality of the material 
with which the school will deal, will depend greatly upon 
the degree of intensity of the selective process itself. 
Anything approaching a generous provision of free places 
in secondary schools, coupled with the existence of selec- 
tive central schools, will leave the non-selective school to 
deal with children who are, judged by the usual criteria, in 
the main of a definitely low level of ability and attainment. 

It follows, therefore, that in planning the curriculum 
for a school of this type, it would be unwise to look for 
guidance to the secondary school. Indeed, it is difficult 
to discover anything in traditional English schools, 
elementary or secondary, which will help us to solve our 
problem, though we may learn from them what mistakes 
are to be avoided. 


Where, then, shall we look? Obviously, if we are to 
‘“ make the course fit the child,” the main features of our 
structure will be dictated by the needs of the great mass 
of our pupils at this stage in their development. The 
period of adolescence is characterized by striking physical, 
mental, intellectual, and emotional changes, and it is of 
these changes that we must take full account. 

The rapid growth of the body at this stage indicates the 
need for physical education. The activities of the gym- 
nasium, of the swimming pool, of the athletic ground and 
the playing field, all must play their part in the develop- 
ment of a sound physique and of proper muscular control. 
Occasionally, we hear of the danger of over-emphasis upon 
this part of the work of a school, but for the great mass 
of our children, provision of facilities lags so far behind 
the needs of the situation that even the most timid need 
not fear. 

At the adolescent stage, too, there is great need for 
joint exercise of mind and body to procure the nerve- 
muscle development which we call muscular co-ordination. 
The growth of the body is so rapid and its need for re- 
education so pressing, that the various forms of handwork 
become of essential importance. Nor is the acquisition 
of skill without its intellectual value. In the pursuit of 
some art or craft, many of our pupils will find that joy 
in creative work, that happiness in achievement which they 
cannot find in the more bookish occupations of school life. 


Equally characteristic of the period is an awakening | 
interest in nature and an intense curiosity concerning the 
facts of life. These will be utilized in simple, practical 
scientific studies. 

The national language and literature, history and 
geography, and related civics and economics, must be 
included in our core of essential subjects, and ways must 
be found, through the corporate activities of the school 
and religious instruction, to that complicated and difficult 
social development that includes both character and a 
philosophy of life. The importance of the plastic arts 
and music in the development of the aesthetic emotions 
and the cultivation of taste make them, too, an essential 
part of our curriculum. 

Thus far, we have determined the main features of the 
curriculum by consideration only of the general needs of 
adolescents and without relation to the peculiar require- 
ments of any individual or the especial limitations of this 
type of pupil. From the very nature of the case, it is clear 
that we must set very definite limits to our aims on the 
academic side by deliberately omitting a great deal of 
what is attempted in normal secondary school courses. 
It is when we come directly to consider what we ought 
not to try to teach that we come face to face with the fact 
that the science cf education is very young. If we only 
knew, as we do not yet know, what degree of knowledge 
or skill would be really useful to every child in the future, 
we could set our pupils to the task of mastering that 
material with confidence. We feel certain that every 
child ought to spell certain words, to perform certain 
mathematical operations, to know certain facts in history 
and geography, but which words and which sums and which 
facts? In the process of development which we call 
education, the acquisition of knowledge may be a by- 
product, but it is still one of the functions of the school to 
instruct and to impart information; it would be well, 
therefore, to be certain, if we are compelled to limit our 
formal instruction for purposes of our own, that what we 
do teach is worth while, and what we omit of minor 
significance. There is great need for a large scale investi- 
gation in this country, corresponding to some that have 
taken place in America, into this question of the necessary 
minimum of essential knowledge and skill. We might 
also, with advantage, continue the process of grouping 
the elements of related subjects into co-ordinated courses. 
What has been done to produce courses in general science 
and mathematics might be repeated elsewhere. Notably, 
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we might devise a course grouping the vital elements of 
the history of mankind, geography, economics, and civics 
into a coherent course of social science. 

Though it may sound unambitious, the limiting of our 
objectives in certain subjects is essential. For example, 
it is quite certain that comparatively few of our pupils 
will profit by an extended course of mathematics. To 
put it plainly, no intellectual development accrues to 
a child who continually gets sums wrong or fails to solve 
problems obviously beyond his capacity to understand. 
In the words of an eminent director of education, “ You 
don't educate a child by banging its head for four years 
against a wall of incomprehensibles.”’ It will be far better 
to recognize the limitations of our material and regard 
arithmetic as a tool to be used, making our mathematics 
strictly practical and utilitarian. After all, there are 
many problems we can set them to solve outside the realm 
of mathematics. 

Given that we can determine with fair scientific accuracy 
this minimum of essential knowledge and skill, and there- 
after limit both the number of subjects and their content, 
we shall then be free to consider how room can be found 
in our curriculum for the cultivation of specific abilities. 

We have to recognize the importance of developing to 
the full each individual child—of developing him where 
he differs from others. A wisely devised curriculum will 
contain not only a central core of essential subjects, but 
a number of options or variables. It will be worse than 
folly to pursue the method of making every child in a given 
school follow the same curriculum. It will not normally be 
possible for every child to study with any profit to himself 
or the community, English language and literature, a 
foreign language, geography, history, mathematics, ele- 
mentary science, handwork, drawing, and music. The 
pupil in the secondary school is not able to do it: what 
hope is there that other children will be able to follow such 
a scheme? Opportunities for the pursuit of all these 
activities should be available, but no child should be 
expected to pursue them all. 

In planning our curriculum we shall provide for all our 
pupils : 

(a) Moral and religious instruction. 

(b) Physical exercises and games. 

(c) A compulsory course in the mamun essentials of 
English and arithmetic. 

(d) In addition, we shall arrange for the following 
subjects or activities : 


I. Language, including literature and, possibly, the 
study of a foreign language. 

2. Social science, including history, geography, eco- 
nomics, and civics. 

3. Mathematics. 

4. Elementary science. 

5. Handwork, including drawing and applied art, and 
the various branches of practical instruction. 

6. Music. 


It is in this last section of our curriculum that we shall 
find both the opportunity to suit the course to the needs 
of the individual and scope for the expression of marked 
aptitudes and abilities. No child will be expected to take 
all‘of these. The proper grouping of subjects and the 
requisite organization to secure progressive individual 
advance in each department or group of subjects taken, 
will at once be the most difficult and the most profitable 
of the teachers’ tasks. 

In the early stages we shall find, in many cases, no 
marked aptitude or special interests. Nor can it be expected 
that children of 11, of average or low mental powers, will 
make any wise individual choice of even a part of a course 
of study. Between the two extremes of a rigid fixed 
course for all pupils and a free choice of projects and occu- 
pations, there is a wise middle course. We shall probably 
find that the stimulation of appetites will be necessary 


at the beginning, but the discovery of well-marked apti- 
tudes will follow, especially if we leave a proportion of 
our time-table time for occupations freely chosen by the 
pupil. Whatever method of internal organization be 
adopted, individual development necessitates a complete 
break with the one class, one course plan. 

The allocation of the available hours of instruction 
between the constants and the variables in individual 
and class courses is dependent largely upon the home 
conditions of the pupils and the environment of the school. 
The time devoted to the different subjects would also vary 
according to the needs of the different years of school 
life. A useful guide to distribution, especially for the 
first year or two, would be to devote half the time to the 
compulsory or universal elements, and the remaining 
half to the other subjects. On the basis of the outline 
curriculum given above the time distribution would be— 


(a) Moral and religious instruction 34 hours 
(b) Physical exercises and games .. 4 si 
(c) English .. a o ww 3 mA 
Arithmetic e T a? ,„ 
(d) 1. Language : 3 3 
2. Social science .. `.. - 3 a 
3. Mathematics .. 3 ke 25 3% 
4. Elementary science .. ae 14h, 
5. Handwork si $a Se 3 y 
(Art n 14) ,, 
6. Music .. ; j4 I J 


It must be understood that the times apportioned to 
the different subjects in section (d) are the minimum times 
that should be given to make the inclusion of the subject 
worth while. 

Through our curriculum we desire to develop in our 
pupils individually soundness of body, skill of muscle, 
co-ordination of hand and mind, hobbies for the wise use 
of leisure time, a mastery of tools of learning, knowledge 
of essential facts, inquiring minds interested and alert, 
ability to pursue knowledge independently, the habit of 
weighing both sides of a question, of looking up necessary 
facts, and of acting only in the light of sure knowledge. 

Something more is involved in this problem of devising 
a course suited to individual needs than appropriate 
subjects and a time-table. This stage of education is 
peculiarly the one for learning how to learn. The conver- 
sion of pupils into students does not come automatically but 
only by instruction. We must use the child’s impulses 
to investigate, communicate and construct, and give 
him regular drill in methods of study. He needs to know 
how to collect and organize data and to apply them to fresh 
situations. He must learn to analyse subject matter, 
to discriminate between the important and the trivial, 
to trace casual relations, to question the validity of state- 
ments, and to suspend judgment before generalization. 
Zhe road to individual development is by individual! 
study, and along that road we must teach him to walk. 
Curiosity, initiative, perseverance, suspended judgment, 
the self-testing of knowledge, a sense of social responsi- 
bility, are not the prerogative of the highly-gifted select 
few. The cultivation of the habit of independent thinking 
will proceed side by side with the development of social 
consciousness through group activities, through games 
and various extra-curricular occupations. The whole 
purpose of our endeavour is to set our youth upon the road 
to wise, sensible, and useful citizenship. 

We are embarking upon a tremendous enterprise. Two 
grave dangers threaten its success. The first is that we 
may, in our search for guidance in an uncharted sea, trv 
to follow in the track of the secondary or selective school, 
make our schemes too ambitious or too academic, and risk 
destroying in our pupils that sense of achievement which 
it is our purpose to foster. The second is that we may seek 
to fix what should.be fluid, to standardize where variety 
is the spice of life, and succumb to the eternal temptation 
to measure the immeasurable by setting up some external 
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criterion of the success of our work in the shape of an 
examination certificate. 

The curriculum of any particular school is governed so 
much by its peculiar internal conditions of staff, equipment, 
and building, that it would be the height of folly to make 
external dogmatic pronouncements upon its suitability. 
What is one school’s food may so easily be its neighbour's 
poison. What can be asserted with reference to all schools 


| 
of this type is first, that breadth and elasticity in the 


curriculum are essential; secondly, that we need not 
more subjects but less, and more concentration upon 
proved essentials; and finally, and above all, that the 
school does not exist to turn out a standardized product, 
but rather to bring out individuality and to produce 
citizens able to stand mentally, morally, and spiritually 
upon their own feet. | 


A Central Institute for the Study of Education in the Empire * 


By Pror. F. CLARKE, Montreal 


lie the short time at my disposal I can do no more than 

set out the main lines of the case for the institution 
here in London, of a central organization for the study of 
a vast and diversified range of educational activity. 

The main fact to be grasped in approaching such a 
project is that of the cultural diversity of the Empire. 
This is true even of the Dominions whose populations 
are so largely sprung from British stock, and true even 
of Dominions whose ‘“ Britishness’’ is vigorously self- 
conscious, such as New Zealand. 

Diversity must be emphasized throughout our discussion, 
since there is wide-spread failure to grasp it imaginatively 
so as to appreciate fully its depth and significance. 

Even the experienced traveller through the Dominions 
may miss it and be misled. The oriental colouring of some 
aspects of the life of Cape Town, for instance, and the 
free use of languages other than English, may lead him 
to under-estimate the strength and tenacity there of 
British ways of thought and life even among people who 
are not of British stock. The young Dutch-speaking 
Afrikander plays English rugger from the day he can 
run, and the Cape Town Malay is both a devout Moslem 
and a connoisseur among football spectators. 

Or again, take Toronto, seeming so English in its spirit 
and its thought of itself. Yet the football it plays and 
applauds is not English, and the English visitor, if he lived 
there long enough, would see much in its business methods, 
its scheme of government, even in its ideas of social order 
and freedom, that he would find foreign and unfamiliar. 
He would be ill-advised, however, if on the strength of 
this he ventured to question the loyalty to the Empire of 
any typical citizen of Toronto. He would be equally ill- 
advised if he assumed in Cape Town that the keen young 
Afrikander who has had an English education, reads 
English literature, and shares English ways of thought 
about life and politics, was, therefore, a warm supporter 
of the party that is led by General Smuts. 

I wish it were possible to convey something of that 
deep, strong impression of a society at once British and 
Foreign which any Englishman must form when he is 
called upon to live and work in a Dominions community, 
not as a temporary visitor, but as a permanent citizen. 
The impression is apt to be peculiarly strong when the 
work to be done—such as the work of education—is of a 
kind that brings him into close contact with the living 
texture of custom and usage, of speech and craft, of politics 


and government, that a new society has woven to fit new. 


circumstances. 

The influence of geography—of sheer size, of diverse 
climates and natural products, of neighbours, and of 
distance from Europe—seems obvious enough, but, even 
for it, sufficient allowance is not always made. A lengthy 
thesis could be written, for instance, on the differences 
caused by climate between educational arrangements 
in Rhodesia and in Canada. When you build a school in 
Montreal, you must put some forty per cent of your expen- 
diture below grounds before the walls can begin to rise. 
In Bulawayo you can manage tolerably well with a row 


* From a paper given to the Educational Science Section, British Association 
Centenary Meetings, September 25, 1931. 


of sheds, provided you shade the windows and don’t omit 
the mosquito netting. 

It is for imagination, I repeat, that the demand upon us 
is made. How many thousands of the citizens of the 
Dominions live in towns or villages that are not so old 
as their oldest inhabitant ? What are the social origins 
of the respective populations ? How many of the people 
have come from those English public schools which, when 
the Empire became fashionable, were credited with its 
creation ? Who did the spade-work and the axe-work of 
the early days? What are they really seeking ? What 
characters of the old England did they want to retain, 
and what characters did they particularly not want to 
retain ? In so far as they were bent on something English 
what did “ English ” mean for them, and how did they 
propose to secure it ? And in so far as they sought safe- 
guards against the undesired traits of old England what 
form did these safeguards assume ? 

These are only a few of the questions that need to be 
asked and answered, and the process of inquiry is now 
fairly launched. But it has far to go in respect both of 
research and of propagation of the results before the 
essential fact of the very real foreign-ness as well as the 
English-ness of the British Dominions is fully grasped. 

To-day, the last touches are being put to the system of 
Dominion autonomy that has emerged from so much 
diversity of geography and history. It may be doubted 
whether the Dominions themselves have realized all the 
implications of autonomy. As they do come to realize 
them, the cause of unity will be stimulated rather than 
retarded. The exercise of that very autonomy which, to 
the undiscerning, looks so much like disintegration, will, 
I am convinced, necessitate closer and more frequent 
consultation, greater interest in mutual knowledge, and a 
much clearer understanding of real and permanent common 
interests. 

So it is in the field that is the special concern of education 
—the field of ideas—that the conditions of unity are to be 
sought and explored. Hope for unity of the centralized 
administrative kind is the dream-child of a dream. Hope 
for economic unity is, to my thinking, the child of ignorance 
where it is not a changeling born of unavowed private 
interest. 

The British Commonwealth of the future will be more 
like a church than a state or a business trust ; a communion 
of believers rather than an administrative imperium or a 
chartered company. Of its unity, consent must be the basis 
and community of faith the cement. Again we have a 
conception that sounds trite only while we fail to grasp it 
imaginatively and to work out its implications with a 
sound logic. Once we do grasp the conception, however, 
it becomes clear that not tariffs, not constitutional pattern- 
making, but a concert of policies in education is the real 
instrument of government for such an entity. I say 
“ government ” advisedly, since it may be that the lesson 
we have to learn is that of the possibility of a kind of 
government that may seem ghostly and unreal to men who 
have been bred in the traditions of Caesarism. But where 
there is full consent, reinforced by intelligence trained in 
a community of ideas, all the reality of the single state 
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might be present with little of its traditional vesture of 
external command. What sovereignty was it that brought 
all the Dominions into the Great War and drew from 
them such effort and sacrifice? Surely the true policy 
of commonwealth, and the purpose of the Institute we 
have in view, is to capitalize and render permanent and 
conscious by concerted education just that unseen reality 
of unity which manifested itself so surprisingly seventeen 
years ago. 

There are those who ask “ can it be done ? ” or again 
“how can it be done?” or still more profoundly and 
pertinently ‘“‘ should it be done?’’ This last is the real 
question to be answered. If the British Empire (or Com- 
monwealth) has served its historic purpose why attempt 
to perpetuate it? The question cannot be shirked in a 
world that grows daily more disposed to apply conscious 
criteria of utility to all institutions alike. 

The answer to this crucial question includes the answers 
to the others. 

The answer runs, I think, something like this: One 
way of regarding the crisis of our time is to view it as the 
return wave of a movement that began four centuries or 
more ago. Through all that time, the advanced and 
vigorous peoples of Western Europe have been taking 
possession of the outer world, and the rise of the British 
Empire is an episode in that process. Now the very success 
of the movement, particularly in its economic effects, has 
set going a return wave in this elastic medium of humanity. 
The result is a widespread shifting and mingling of ideas— 
ideas that may be none the less potent for being half- 
understood. War and economic stress, even though they 
may be symptoms rather than causes, intensify the effect, 
and so we have everywhere perplexity and premonitions 
of things new and strange to come. 

It is, however, against this setting that we must project 
our question about the utility of maintaining what we 
call the British Empire. How may the world find some 
secure foothold in political and social experience ? Where 
can it find a working-model that may guide it in the work 
of construction? Already we can distinguish the main 
items of the specification that the plan must fulfil. Govern- 
ment by consent; national units of government (at least 
for a time); political freedom without discrimination on 
grounds of race or religion or colour; democratic control 
of industry and finance ; security for minorities ; integrity 
of administration ; universal education; the rule of law; 
and in general the organization of a society where dis- 
similar modes of life may be followed in harmony and 
peace ; such seem to be among the items in the implicit 
formulation of the rights of community upon which men 
appear to be acting. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that the British 
Empire is, in all its parts, an exact working model of what 
is desired. But somewhere or other in it every one of 
these traits is exemplified, and its whole tendency to-day is 
strongly in the direction they represent. Our troubles are 
the fruit of our very success and the remedy is to be yet 
more true to the spirit that has produced them. Here, I 
think, is the answer to our query. The world needs the 
British Empire as never before, both for the kind of social 
order it can establish within its own domains and for the 
influence it can exercise beyond their bounds. 

But note, what the world needs is not the old British 
Empire, not the Empire as many propagandists still 
conceive it. That which determines its claim to continue 
is its capacity to express certain ideas, ideas which are 
quite clearly the main stimuli of movement in human 
communities to-day. 

This brief survey will serve, I trust, to put our project 
in its proper setting. Our concern is with living ideas as 
they take form amid a diversity of conditions. Of these 
forms none is more important, more significant of the 
strength and relative valuation of such ideas, more indica- 
tive of their nature and origin, than what we call the 
educational system. For a modern community reveals 


itself pretty accurately in the provision it makes for train- 
ing its recruits. Why, for instance, is educational finance 
highly localized in Canada, and highly centralized in 
Australia and South Africa ? Why does the private school 
flourish in England and languish in other parts of the 
Empire ? How are the interests of minorities safeguarded ? 
Why is there a much higher percentage of men-teachers in 
Australia or South Africa than there is in Canada ? 

Any one of these questions can open up a rich and 
deeply significant field of inquiry. 

I should have liked, had there been time, to illustrate 
my thesis from a comparison of South Africa with Quebec. 
In both there are people of British stock living under 
minority conditions and forced to adapt their ideas to 
this situation; in both there are two recognized vernacu- 
lars; in both there are citizens whose citizenship derives 
from conquest before consent; both came into being at 
about the same time as expansions of settlement around 
a fortress-nucleus. Yet in spite of what we should expect 
there is very little resemblance in their respective educa- 
tional arrangements. : 

But I must hurry on to a very inadequate and hasty 
sketch of the scope of the work that a properly equipped 
Institute in London might undertake. 

In the first place it must make available for systematic 
study the vast wealth of material that is afforded by 
British, and particularly by English, methods and insti- 
tutions of education. All over England vital work is 
going on, any fragment of which, in another country | 
could name, might be the subject of a “ boost ” that would 
make several fortunes and a host of reputations. 

But a deficiency that keeps away many eager students 
and adds enormously to the difficulties of those who do 
come should be repaired without delay. Men will not use 
an uncatalogued library if they can find one with a con- 
venient catalogue, even though the library itself is less 
rich. And England, in this respect, is still a library almost 
uncatalogued. 

Then you and overseas students must hear the overseas 
teachers expounding their own doctrines and explaining 
the genesis and working of the educational instruments of 
their own respective countries. And as for the overseas 
visitors, they too would correct many a false impression, 
such as, for instance, the idea that an Oxford man is 
necessarily a public school man. l 

English and overseas teachers together would become 
more conscious of the real community of aims and con- 
ceptions that underlies all the diversity of procedure. 
The junior high school, for instance, is just the English 
central school, untrammelled by a class-tradition of so 
called “ elementary ” education, and the Canadian high 
school is at this moment developing post-matriculation 
courses analogous to those for the Second School Certificate 
in England. 

Now that I have touched upon this matter of com- 
parative education, two further points call for mention. 
In the term “ overseas ” I must be taken to include the 
United States of America. For in spite of all the divergence 
of organization and procedure, its educational arrange- 
ments are English in origin and more akin to English in 
aim and spirit than they may appear. 

The other point concerns psychology and kindred 
studies. In the field of educational technique, as distin- 
guished from methods of administration, increase of unity 
and understanding is assured, as we come to base technique 
more and more upon an agreed basis of principle, built 
up co-operatively by scientific methods of investigation. 
The Hadow scheme, for instance, is perhaps the first great 
development in English education that springs from the 
findings of scientific study rather than from the purely 
local exigencies of English society. 

Fruitful as all these activities may be, I imagine the 
studies in the education of non-European peoples in the 
Empire may be even more so. Here is a vast field, in which 
little has been done already. Systematic investigation of 
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it may well lead us to revise some of our own working 
concepts of education. Does it seem fantastic to imagine 
that the procedures of Eton may be influenced through a 
study of the experiences of Uganda ? But why should we 
expect educational influence to be always a one-way 
traffic ? The study of the religions of primitives peoples 
has had a profound effect upon religious thought among 
advanced peoples. In the same way, some of the winds 
of chance in English education may blow from Africa. 

I have not the time, and this is not the place, to discuss 
the conditions under which the Institute should work or 
the details of its organization. Here I would emphasize 
only two points. One is the need for an adequate central 
library and particularly of a complete collection of official 
publications. The other is the need for active support and 
sympathy from public education authorities throughout 
the Empire. In the Dominions, education is very much a 
public concern, and the interest of the various depart- 
ments is quite indispensable to this venture. I am inclined 
to think that their temper at this moment will be favourable. 
Many of them have been waiting for something of the sort, 
and I think opinion would be unanimous that London is 
the only possible centre for such an institution. They 
will come into the scheme much more readily and heartily 
if they participate in the making of the plans. They might 
be much less warm in their support if they were called 
upon merely to accede to un fait accompli. 

In conclusion, may I venture to suggest that the innate 
resourcefulness and improvising vitality of British institu- 
tions has already provided us with a model of the kind 
of aim and the spirit of procedure that we have to adopt ? 
You will find it in the reports of the Lambeth Conference 


‘of the Anglican Church, especially in the last report (1930). 


The Anglican Communion is there described as: “A 
commonwealth of churches without a central constitution ; 
it is a federation without a federal government.’’ As the 
Church expands to include non-British peoples and an 
increasing body of adherents outside the Empire altogether, 
it becomes both more federal and more oecumenical. The 
stress is increasingly upon the common faith and diminis- 
ingly upon the accidents of purely English history and the 
local peculiarities of English society. So the ideal of a 
world-wide unity, encompassing and even fostering freely- 
growing diversity, takes practical shape, and that without 
the action of any central government at all! 

It is all done by teaching, by education. 

The reaction upon England itself is plain for all to see. 
But the deeper significance of what is happening here, 
and in other fields of activity of the English spirit, is less 
noticed. The effect of innumerable contacts of the English 
“way of life” with other ways, and the necessities of 
adaptation thence arising, is to make philosophers of us 
in spite of ourselves. We are forced to make explicit the 
universal content of the British idea, to disentangle it 
from local and temporal accidents, and to formulate for 
ourselves and for others its permanent essentials. 

Everywhere the process is going on for those who have 
eyes to see; a system of local usage is being transmuted 
into a universal philosophy. 

The analogy of Greece in the days of Plato and Aristotle 
comes to mind at once. Their work was followed by a 
Hellenistic Age of which we are the heirs. May it be that 
for us, too, the task of Alexander is completed, and that 
the conqueror must now give place to the teacher ? 


Practical Problems in Mathematics 
By A. H. Stuart, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


IHI 


FEEL that I owe the reader an apology for writing at 

such length on problems which may be constructed 
on a few simple measurements from the engine of an 
Austin-Seven car. There are, however, one or two further 
points of such interest, and which afford excellent illus- 
trations of fundamental principles, that I feel it would be 
a pity not to include them. 

In Table V we tabulated, but did not use, the value of 
the reaction of the cylinder walls on the piston for various 
crank angles. These values should be multiplied by the 
distance SO measured in feet, which may be obtained 
from the data of Table I. We thus get the turning moment 
of the reaction about the point O. Boys should be asked 
to construct a torque diagram from these data, and they 
will probably express surprise that the diagram is identical 
in every detail with that given by the force acting on the 
crank pin. They should be asked what would happen to 
Newton’s Third Law if this were not so. They will probably 
then realize that “action and reaction are equal, &c.’’ 
is a law which has more in it than they at first supposed. 

It may be further pointed out that it was this fact 
which was utilized in designing the “rotary ’’ engine 
which made flying possible, and these calculations show 
that, so far as the operating forces are concerned, it is 
immaterial whether the engine cylinders are fixed and 
the crank allowed to revolve, or the reverse is the case; 
that is, the crank is fixed and the cylinders revolve. 

The consideration of a reciprocating engine appears to 
afford an opportunity, too good to miss, of introducing 
the principle of the instantaneous centre of rotation. The 
subject is best approached thus: The average velocity 
of the piston at 2,800 r.p.m. is given by the fact that the 
piston travels a distance of 3 inches twice every revolution. 
This is equivalent to rather less than 16 miles per hour, 


and while this appears to be of no great magnitude, the 
performance of the piston is seen in another light when 
one realizes that it has to stop and start again in the 
reverse direction 5,600 times a minute. It is obvious, 


S I 
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therefore, that the velocity during portions of its travel 
must be greatly in excess of the average, and also that the 
acceleration must be very great indeed. 

If the case for a given crank angle is set out as in Fig. 1, 
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it is clear that, at the moment indicated, the piston S is 
moving toward A and the crank pin C is travelling along 
a tangent toward B. Thus the instantaneous centre of 
rotation lies at J and the ratio of the velocity of the piston 


to that of the crank pin is given by ae 


Since the linear velocity of the crank pin is readily 
found, the velocity of the piston is easily determined at 
any required point, and provides a neat problem calling 
for an elementary knowledge of geometry and trigonometry. 

It is a useful exercise to tabulate the piston velocity for 
each 30 degrees of crank angle, and, by tabulating differ- 
ences, to ascertain the mean acceleration for the intervals 
taken. These data will enable the velocity and acceleration 
graphs to be plotted. The following table shows the 
results obtained in the case under discussion. 


Difference of Acceleration 
Piston velocity in tn ft. per sec. 
Crank angle velocity in ft. 1/560 sec. per sec. 
per sec. 
"0 o 
+22°3 +12,480 
30 22°3 
+13°4 + 7,504 
60 35°7 
+ o9 + 504 
9o 36:6 
— 9'0 — 5,035 
120 276 
—13°3 — 7,449 
150 14°3 
—14°3 — 8,007 
180 o 


This exercise appears to me to be of particular value 
for two reasons: (1) It brings home to the mind of a 
beginner that it is possible to have a very high acceleration 
combined with a low velocity; and (2) it demonstrates 
very forcibly that an acceleration need not be a constant. 

It is, of course, quite right and proper to introduce the 
idea of acceleration through the medium of the earth’s 
gravitational force, but unless a beginner is shown some 
other manifestation of acceleration at an early stage, he 
is apt to form the opinion that it is always a constant, 
and once this impression is formed, it is very difficult to 
reverse it. 

It may form an entertaining digression at the end of a 
problem of this type to mention a few popular velocities, 
such as the following: The pigeon race record stands at 
60°1 miles per hour over a course of over 400 miles, while 
the fastest horse to win the Derby made an average speed 
of 35°3 miles per hour over a 14-mile course. A bowler 
like Larwood can deliver a ball at about 75 miles per hour, 
whereas a tortoise has been timed at oʻooooor3 miles 
per hour, but it had to slow up on corners. 

It is no doubt necessary to include in any course a certain 
number of problems dealing with money, but, unless there 
is good reason for the contrary, I do not like these problems 
to deal with sums so large as to be beyond the normal 
expectation of the boys concerned. An example has 
already been given of a problem suggested by my own 
telephone account. Gas bills, electricity accounts, and 
demands for rates and taxes contain excellent data for 
problems, and they have the further advantage of familiar- 
izing future householders with the units employed in these 
common charges. 

The Budget is often a fruitful source of data, and 
experience has proved to me that the income tax is a 
. subject in which the majority of boys are keenly interested. 

A problem may be constructed on income tax data 
which involves a certain amount of algebraical manipu- 
lation by first finding the tax payable by a man with a 
wife and a number of children who earns, say, {600 a year. 
Then calculate what nominal salary he would have to 
receive if his employer decided to pay him {600 free of 


tax. This problem offers quite as much scope for alge- 
braical treatment as a puzzle type of problem, and a few 
examples on income tax data familiarizes a boy with the 
regulations, so that when his turn comes he will not regard 
the various forms connected therewith as mysterious 
documents which leave him entirely at the mercy of the 
assessor. 

Practice in the handling of fractions may be obtained 
by means of problems combining electrical resistances in 
parallel. If any number of electrical resistances of magni- 
tudes 7, 72, 73, &c., are joined in parallel, the resultant 
resistance R is given by 


I I I I 

RR nata 
and since, of course, the value of a resistance need not be 
a whole number, problems of any degree of complexity 
may be constructed. 

It is useful to employ the idea of familiar things like 
electric lamps, which are generally used in parallel. These 
have an easily calculated resistance since they are always 
marked in watts, and their resistance is given by dividing 
the square of the voltage by the watts. If a boy is familiar 
with Ohm’s law, he should deduce this rule for himself. 

There is a well-known graphical means of combining 
resistances in parallel, two at a time. If two rectangular 
scales are made, as shown in Fig. 2, and the right angle is 


<— R—a 
c ñ — y 


&c., 
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bisected, a straight line joining the positions on the scales 
of the two resistances cuts the bisecting line at a point 
opposite the resultant resistance, as indicated in the di 

The geometrical proof of this is an interesting problem. 

Some problems on simultaneous equations may con- 
veniently refer to the equations of given graphs, and the 
opportunity should be taken to discuss the equation when 
it is found, so that it is not regarded as an “answer” 
which will be rewarded with marks and having no other 
value. 

As an example of what I mean, consider the results of 
an experiment on any lifting tackle, such as a jack or a 
sheaf of pulleys. The load-effort data having been plotted, 
let us suppose the equation of the resulting straight line 
graph to be l 

E =035L +12 
and let us further suppose that the velocity ratio of the 
tackle was 5 to I. 

It should be clear to a boy who has been taught to 
examine his equations that if this tackle were quite friction- 
less the equation would be 

E =02L 
and, consequently, the difference between these two 
equations, namely, œ15 L + 1°2, represents the friction. 
Of this, 1'2 is the portion of the friction independent of 
the load, and is therefore present whether there is any 
load or not, while that portion represented by o-15 L is, 
of course, a function of the load only. 

Problems leading to quadratic equations may be made 
up on data referring to the spherometer, another fruitful 
field being the Brinell hardness test. In this test, a hardened 
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steel ball usually of diameter ro mm. is pressed into the 
specimen by a load of 3,000 kgms., and the hardness number 
is the stress expressed in kgms. per sq. mm. of the dent 
formed. Since the indentation will be a small portion 
of a sphere, its area is given by rz Dh where D is the diameter 
of the ball, in this case 10 mm., and h is the depth of the 
dent, which it is practically impossible to measure. The 
difficulty is overcome by measuring the diameter (d) of 
the dent and expressing h in terms of d. This leads to a 
quadratic equation, both roots of which have interest. 


In conclusion, may I say that it occasionally happens 
that one may point out a moral in the solution of a mathe- 
matical problem. The following data were obtained im 
a school by means available to every one. 

A common water tap was found to be dripping at the 
rate of two drops a second. Measurement showed that 
130 of these drops occupied a volume of 20 c.c. How many 
tons of water would be wasted from this tap in a year 
unless a new washer is fitted ? 

The answer to this problem is some 9$ tons. 


Individual Attention 


By DAN 


m ES ; it’s just as I thought,” said H.M.I., after having 

; questioned my class for about ten minutes or so on 
arithmetic. ‘‘ There are at least four divisions in your 
class, Mr. Jones, so far as arithmetic is concerned.” 

“I should have thought there were even more than 
that,” I replied. ‘‘ I haven’t yet had time to examine the 
whole forty-nine of them individually, but from what I 
have already seen I should say that in regard to arithmetic 
there are at least ten divisions in the class.”’ 

“ Yes, there may be quite ten divisions as you say, 
Mr. Jones, or even more; but for the first month or so 
of the school year I think I should work the class in four 
divisions for arithmetic. You'll have about twelve boys 
in each division, and you should easily be able to manage 
that. You see, Mr. Jones, the great thing, nowadays, is to 
secure that each pupil shall have individual attention. We 
have now, I hope, left behind us for ever the bad old days 
when a class of children was herded and driven like so many 
cattle, as if indeed each child were modelled on the same 
pattern and had exactly the same capacity for acquiring 
knowledge ; whereas, of course, modern research in child 
psychology has revealed the fact that each child has a 
strongly-developed individuality. It is, therefore, the 
teacher's business to study each child individually, and to 
treat him, in an educational sense, as a ‘separate entity, 
and not, as was done in the bad old days, as a mere unit 
in a homogeneous mob.” 

“ How would you do this with a class of fifty or sixty ? ” 
I inquired. 

“ Quite easily,” said H.M.I., with that serene air of un- 
bounded assurance which characterizes all inspectorial 
dicta. “The whole thing lies in the teacher’s personality. 
As a well-known educational expert said the other day, 
‘ Education is more a matter of infection than injection.’ 
He meant, of course, that the teacher’s personality should 
pervade every corner of his class-room ; and in this sense 
it does not matter whether the class consists of six or sixty, 
since the teacher’s ego, or aura, or individuality, or per- 
sonality—call it what you like—ought to reach to every 
corner of the room and consequently to influence every 
scholar in it. When one comes to think of it, the extent 
to which one’s personality may exert its influence is bound- 
less. Think of some one speaking into a tiny, insignificant 
microphone and by its agency impressing his personality 
on countries and continents, nay, even on the whole round 
world itself. Isn’t it just as easy for the speaker at the 
microphone to impress his personality on his audience, 
whether that audience consists of sixty or of sixty million ; 
and does the potency of his personality become weakened 
through being diffused among so many ? ”’ 

“ Oh, yes, yes; and no, no,” said I, hurriedly answering 
both questions in the same breath lest I should become 
involved in an argument on the school premises. 

And here let me remark that it is an excellent thing, 
especially for a young teacher, to discuss educational matters 
with his superiors, and to give expression to views which are 
not in conformity with modern educational practice, pro- 
vided that such views are sincerely held and honestly 
believed in. But such discussions should always be held 
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outside the school and in the teacher’s leisure hours. The 
reason for this is that no teacher, in the face of the pre- 
occupations and worries that the teaching of a large class 
involves, can give an altogether cool and reasoned judgment 
on any matter which does not immediately concern his 
ordinary class work. 

However, that is just by the way. 

“ But,” said I, “ a speaker on the wireless does not address 
himself to an audience consisting mainly of children; and, 
again, most of his audience want to listen to him, otherwise 
they would switch off.” 

‘Now, my dear sir,” said H.M.I., in his most urbane 
manner, ‘‘ that is just where you are wrong. The child 
mind is nothing if not receptive. There can be no com- 
parison between the adult mind, on the one hand, with its. 
preconceived notions and fixed ideas, and on the other hand, 
the fresh and receptive mind of a child which, like a flower 
on a summer dawn is ever open and ready to receive 
impressions from the varied and wonderful universe which 
surrounds it.” 

“ But,” said I, being in a somewhat disputatious mood 
that morning, ‘“‘ to continue the wireless allegory, some- 
times the children’s wave-lengths are not properly adjusted 
to receive the messages which the teacher sends, and some- 
times their little coherers need correction. The process of 
education then becomes one of injection rather than of 
infection.” 

“ Injection? And what do you inject, pray? ” 

“ Well, wood alcohol comes in rather handy in such 
cases,” said I, “ without the alcohol,” I added, sotto voce. 

“I’m afraid I don’t quite see what you’re driving at,” 
said H.M.I., “ but in any case your class because of its 
marked lack of uniformity of attainment certainly requires 
individual attention ; and it is up to you, as they say in 
the talkies, to see that the children get their proper share 
of individual and personal teaching, each one according 
to his capacity and attainments.” 

“ In that case,” said I, ‘‘ we might as well be logical and 
split up the class into forty-nine divisions.” 

“ Yes, indeed; you might just do that very thing,” 
said H.M.I., utterly unabashed, ‘‘ since it is more than 
probable that not two of these children are uniform in 
attainment. Yes, that’s a good idea of yours, Mr. Jones, 
and it shows that proper spirit of progressiveness without 
which all teaching becomes moribund. Treat your class as 
forty-nine separate entities and not as a single herd, and 
by so doing you will be giving each child individual attention. 
And individual attention, be it remembered, is the highest 
expression of the modern teaching art.” 

* * * 

Next morning the head came into my room and opened 
a discussion on the visit of H.M.I. and on the comments 
and criticisms which the august visitor had seen fit to make 
on the school in general and on my class in particular. 
“ That was a good idea of Mr. X’s about individual atten- 
tion,” said the head. ‘‘ He has practically insisted on its 
introduction throughout the school from the lowest junior 
forms upward. Now, just consider the range of attainment 
of your class alone. There’s Willie Brown, for instance ; 
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he’s almost certain to gain a scholarship this year if he gets 
the proper amount of individual attention.” 

-~ “ Yes,” said I, “ and there’s Tommy Smith who is almost 
certain to qualify soon for entrance to a locked room with 
thickly padded walls; that is, of course, if he gets the 
proper amount of individual attention from the lunacy 
commissioners.” 

“ Ah, yes, poor Tommy is certainly extremely backward ; 
but it only proves how thoroughly sound Mr. X’s suggestion 
is. There would not be such a wide disparity in attainment 
not only in this but in other classes if we had put Mr. X’s 
theory into practice years ago.” 

“ But it wouldn’t be in conformity with the highest 
expression of the modern teaching art if it had been first 
put into practice years ago,” said I, and while the head was 
thinking this over I went on: “ Do you know that in the 
Pyramids they recently discovered an inscription which 
read : ‘ The ear of a boy is in his back.’ ” 

“ But that’s an exploded theory nowadays,” said the 
head. “ It’s quite out of harmony with modern ideas.” 

“ I don’t quite agree with you,” said I. ‘‘ Although that 
inscription was written more than four thousand years ago 
it is in complete accord with the highest expression of the 
modern teaching art. In fact, it is so old that it is intensely 
modern.” 

The head seemed willing to continue the discussion but 
was called away at that moment on some business or other. 


* + + 


So for many weeks to come we continued to be firmly 
mounted on our individual attention hobby-horse. My 
class resembled nothing so much as one of those great 
department stores whose boast it is that they can provide 
- on short notice any commodity under the sun from a pint 
of fleas to a dodo’s egg. In history we ranged from the wild 
and woolly doings of Hereward the Wake to the varied 
amours of Henry VIII. In geography, the dullards of the 
class were learning the elementary geographical definitions, 
while the scintillating stars at the other end of the scale 
were engaged in compiling elaborate contour maps of the 
Eastern Himalayas. Likewise in science, while the mentally 
afflicted were laboriously unravelling the intricacies of 
meaning involved in the formula H,O, the racehorses, in 
the mental sense, at the upper end of the class were deep 
in the study of the characteristics of the more obscure 
metals. In English, too, we ran the gamut from the 
spelling and punctuation of easy three-word sentences to 


an erudite comparison of the language of Chaucer with that 
of Shelley and Keats. 

But it was all very wearing, very wearing. True it is 
that a teacher, if he be worth his salt, must project his 
personality to the furthest confines of his class-room ; and 
he must not only do it for a brief space, as the educational 
experts are wont to do when they honour our humble temples 
of learning with a fieeting visit; but he must do it all day 
long and for weeks and months at a stretch ; and this daily 
diffusion of personality involves a grievous expenditure 
of vital nervous energy, as every teacher knows to his cost. 
But I must not digress. Sufficient be it to say that I was 
becoming very very tired; and this feeling of unwonted 
tiredness was becoming more acute as day succeeded day. 
In fact so tired did I at last become that I determined to 
give the class individual attention ; that is to say, I resolved 
to carry the idea of individual attention to its logical 
conclusion. 

I admit there was a certain amount of unnecessary noise 
when the head walked into my class-room one morning 
during the arithmetic lesson. But I was not officially 
cognisant of the uproar because I was at the moment deeply 
engrossed in the task of attempting to convey to the 
sluggish comprehension of Tommy Smith the fundamental 
mathematical truth that two-eighths are identically the same 
as one quarter. Our mathematical conference was, however, 
brought to an abrupt end by the head’s remarking : 
“ Excuse me, Mr. Jones, but isn’t there rather too much 
noise in here? And just come here, if you don’t mind, 
and see what Brown has been doing. He’s got an absolutely 
nonsensical answer to the first sum he has attempted, yet 
he’s going on with the next. Really, Mr. Jones, you ought 
to exercise a little more supervision.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” said I, airily. ‘‘ Brown has had his 
arithmetic lesson for this morning. I've finished with him.” 

“ Finished with him ? Whatever do you mean ? ”’ 

“Well, you see, counting that new boy who came 
yesterday, there are now fifty boys in the class. The 
arithmetic lessons lasts forty minutes ; each boy is therefore 
entitled to four-fifths of a minute of individual attention. 
Brown has already had his four-fifths ; in fact I believe he 
had nearly fifty-five seconds. However, I'll see that I 
don’t exceed my time limit on any future occasion.”’ 

“ And is that what you mean by individual attention ? " 

“ That’s what I mean by individual attention.” 

“ Well, don’t make it too individual,” said the head, as 
he turned and walked out of the room. 


Some Experiments in the Teaching of Classics 


By D. V. Warlace, B.A., Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, 


ATIN is not a popular subject with girls, and the 

number of those who pursue the study of classics 
at the universities is small compared with those who make 
a special study of modern languages or English. 

It is not surprising that this is so, for to the average 
schoolgirl the classics are indeed ‘‘ dead,” and the sooner 
forgotten and buried, the better. 

Certainly the lessons can be very dead and dull unless 
the teacher is able to infuse some life into them. 
¥@, Personally, I have always taken to classics, and this 
fact I put down to having been grounded by a master 
who was a born teacher and enthusiast. But when it 
came to my turn to teach, it was quite a different matter, 
and I felt that my own lessons were dull and uninspiring. 

A way of escape was found at first in the direct method, 
and after attending a summer school, I took up this method 
with great zest. The classes, too, were thrilled to be able 
to express themselves Latinag lingua, and they let them- 
selves go on paper, whenever permitted, with small regard 
for grammar. Once when I was ill, one of my twelve- 
year-old beginners wrote me a letter of two close sheets all 
in Latin, containing, I need scarcely say, plenty of “‘ howlers,”’ 
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but, nevertheless, showing an enthusiasm for Latin and 
a command of words which would have been impossible 
on old methods. 

Experience of this method, however, revealed several 
weaknesses, for although in the first year it is easy to deal 
with the objects of the class-room or a picture without the 
intervention of English, in the second and subsequent 
years the difficulty of explaining more concrete ideas takes 
up too much time and leads to ambiguity. 

Frankly, it is not worth while spending some minutes 
trying ingeniously to explain “‘ Latine” the word “‘ consti- 
tuit,” when a word of English would cut the Gordian 
knot. 

So the direct method had its day, and I devised some 
methods of my own by way of lightening the heavy atmo- 
sphere of the classical lesson. 

My first experiments were made with a view to making 
the translation lesson of more real value and interest. 

In dealing with translation from a Latin or Greek author, 
it is good to ask ourselves as teachers what we are aiming at. 

If our aim is to produce a very bad and halting version 
of some classical author, most of us achieve our object 
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very well, but the net result scarcely leads to any increased 
knowledge or love of classics on the part of the girls. 

In reading any author the endeavour should be to 
obtain some clear idea of what he has to say and of how he 
expresses it. 

So with this aim in mind, and with the injunction to shut 
all books, I call upon the class first to give me orally in 
English their version of the passage prepared for the lesson. 
This exercise tests their understanding of what they have 
done and will correct their errors. 

Then they are asked to produce from memory any new 
Latin words they have learnt in preparing the piece, giving 
the English meaning and the appropriate principal parts, &c. 

This I call a vocabulary exercise, and it may sometimes be 
varied by being written down in a set number of minutes 
instead of being oral. With a little practice, the girls 
become expert at this exercise, and their grasp of vocabulary 
is strengthened. There are variations of this type of exercise 
: which are profitable. Short phases may be asked for as: 

How did Caesar say “ he decided to attack the Gauls ’’— 
“at the foot of the mountain ?’’ What word did he use 
for ‘‘ darts ’’ ? Give any other word with similar meaning. 

After ten minutes of such exercises the books are opened 
and the translation of the passage goes forward. These 
questions are a surprise at first, but gradually the girls 
become accustomed to studying, in their preparation, 
, Caesar’s Latin phrases and words, and they become more 
familiar with correct classical expressions. 

Another useful introduction to the translation lesson is 
the division of the class into pairs or groups, each pair or 
group to discuss together with open books the prepared 
passage. They will thus be able to correct each other’s 
errors, the teacher’s help being called in to elucidate any 
passage about which there is doubt or special difficulty. 
The same method can be used in tackling a piece of unseen. 
Ten minutes spent in this way is stimulating, and the trans- 
lation afterwards is less halting. The backward girls 
particularly gain more confidence and learn better by this 
method than by stumbling along in the old way with 
promptings at every other word. 

Parsing is an important part of the translation lesson, 
and that, I imagine, is practised by most teachers. 

I find it is a good thing sometimes to pick out specially 
intricate passages before tackling the entire piece, as the 
final translation will go more smoothly after the pre- 
liminary difficulties have been disentangled. 

It seems to me wise to insist, always, on the girls reading 
aloud the Latin first before translating, so that they may 
become accustomed to the sound of Latin words and 
sentences. One cannot expect much grasp of a language 
unless it is learnt by ear as well as by the eye. 

Then there is the Latin exercise with its corrections, 
which forms part of the classical work each year. 

Personally, I should like to postpone the translating 
of English into Latin until the third year at least. 

This would have many advantages. There would be 
more time available for reading Latin. The normal school- 
girl has time to read very little, and unless she is one of the 
exceptions, part of a book of Caesar, a few selections from 
Ovid, and perhaps one book of the Aeneid are all she 
manages to cope with before she achives her desire to 
“ drop Latin.” 

The extra time taken up with writing Latin exercises 
and having the corrections explained would certainly allow 
at least one more classical book to be studied. 

Greater familiarity with correct Latin, and more time 
to study the textbook and even to learn passages by 
heart would lead, one cannot help thinking, to more correct 
and idiomatic writing of Latin when the time came to 
embark upon it. Meanwhile, much oral work could be done 
in class in the way of sentences and phrases, and new 
constructions would be learnt from the text. 

It seems logical to study Latin first, and write it much 
later. 

So far, I have not had the temerity to put this theory 


into practice, and the Latin exercise still remains a weekly 
item of homework. 

For many years, however, the explanation of corrections 
of written work to a class was a great trialto me. Half the 
girls were not interested in an explanation to the rest, 
because they had not made that particular mistake. So 
there was always a certain amount of time wasted by some, 
and consequent inattention. 

To cope with this difficulty I again have recourse to the 
group system. The girls bring to class the exercises written 
for homework the previous evening. 

Groups of three or four discuss their versions, and one 
of them writes down a pencil fair copy of their final joint 
result. 

When “time ” is called, I ask whether they have been 
baffled by any particular sentence, or whether they are 
unable to agree as to the correct version. These are 
explained on the blackboard. Then the fair copies are 
read for approval or criticism. Thus the girls correct their 
own faults while the work is still fresh in their minds, and 
their discussions among themselves are, I believe, far 
more profitable than oft-repeated explanations by the 
teacher. 

Of course, the books are collected for marking purposes, 
but the corrections have been done and are finished with. 

This quarter of an hour is thoroughly enjoyed by both 
teacher and class, and the discussions which go on over 
constructions and cases are most interesting to hear. 

For practising sentences in class, much use can be made 
of wall blackboards, which now form part of the essential 
furniture in most schools. It is possible for the teacher to 
see at a glance mistakes in grammar or syntax, and to 
have the correction made at once. 

Here, again, I believe in co-operation, and I usually allow 
two girls to work together at one blackboard. The partners 
can be judiciously chosen, so that a slow girl is paired with 
one who is quicker, from whom she will learn as though she 
were having an individual lesson. One can soon discover 
as one walks round whether there is any slackness or if 
the work is being done by one of the pair while the other 
merely looks on; but my experience is that real dis- 
cussions take place and that good hard work is done in 
this lesson. 

Exercises should be based on the textbook which girls 
are using, and I find it is best to make one’s own sentences, 
as it is difficult to find collections of sentences which give 
enough practice on the constructions one wishes to teach. 
More work is, of course, entailed for the teacher, but the 
result is worth while. 

I have only tried to indicate my own experiments which 
I apply to both Latin and Greek classes, and which I find 
do meet with results both in the pleasure which: the girls 
take in the subject and in the greater grasp which they 
seem to acquire. 


Mr. WILLIAM F. ARBUCKLE, Principal Teacher of 
History in Daniel Stewart’s College, Edinburgh, and 
Mr. John W. M. Gunn, Principal Teacher of Mathematics 
in Elgin Academy, have been appointed to be His Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools, Scottish Education Department, 
with effect from October 1, 1931. 


Ir has been decided to place a bust of Sir John Morris 
Jones, late Professor of Welsh at University College, 
Bangor, in the University College. Sir John was one of 
the most distinguished Celtic scholars of his day, and made 
an outstanding contribution to the renaissance of interest 
in the Welsh language. 


In connexion with the Exhibition of Cambridge Books and 
Printing at the premises of Messrs. J. & E. Bumpus, Ltd., the 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS has issued a tasteful brochure 
describing the exhibits and containing accounts of the sections 
which constitute an epitome of the history of the Cambridge 
Press. 
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- Personal Paragraphs 


Sır THOMAS GREGORY Foster, Bart., formerly Provost 
of University College, London, and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, died on September 24 last, at the age of 65, as 
the result of a severe operation. The son of a barrister, and 
connected with the Clapham sect, his whole life after his 
preparatory school days was spent in Gower Street. He 
was at University College School under Eve, one of the 
best headmasters of his day, and in 1885 he passed on to 
the College from which he graduated in 1888. There he 
was one of a small band of leading students, among whom 
Sir Frank Heath and Dr. George Hill were also prominent, 
who founded a Literary Society and tried to create the 
same social life as existed at Oxford and Cambridge. After 
taking his degree he spent some time at Strasbourg under 
ten Brink and took his Ph.D. He then taught at his old 
school and at Toynbee Hall under Barnett. In 1895 he 
became Head of the English Department at Bedford 
College, returning to University College in 1900 as Sec- 
retary and Assistant Professor of English. In 1904, he was 
appointed Principal, a post he held for twenty-five years. 
From 1928 to 1930 he was Vice-Chancellor of the University; 
he received a knighthood in 1917 and a baronetcy in 1930. 
Foster was not so inspiring a teacher as Henry Morley or 
Ker, but he was business-like and capable. He was great 
as an administrator, and his chief work for which he will 
be remembered was the complete reconstruction of the 
University of London from a mere examining body to 
a teaching university. He and his old fellow student, 
Sir Frank Heath, were the protagonists in this vast labour. 
As Head of University College he completely transformed 
its appearance, he restored its finance and endeavoured to 
improve the remuneration of its staff. He was renowned 
for his tact by which he moulded the varied colleges in 
London, often having opposing aims, into a whole which 
may yet end in creating a University on the Bloomsbury 
site worthy of the greatest city in the world. Sir Gregory 
was twice married, first to Miss Sledge who was of great 
help to him in his work at University College, and secondly 
in March last to Miss Augener who survived him only a 
fortnight. 

* * * 


THE death of Mr. Alfred Shuttleworth, Secretary of the 


National Society of Art Masters, on September 30 last 
will be greatly deplored by a wide circle of art teachers 
Mr. Shuttleworth was formerly Headmaster of the Hands- 
worth School of Art, and was elected President of the 
National Society of Art Masters in 1912. He retired from 
teaching in 1913, and during his eighteen years of service 
as Secretary to his Association he has earned respect and 
admiration for his wise counsel and efficient administration. 
$% $ * 

Mr. W. BICKERTON, well known throughout the country 
as Assistant General Secretary of the Benevolent and 
Orphan Council of the National Union of Teachers, has 
been chosen as Mayor-Elect of Watford. He has taken 
an active interest in the local affairs of Watford since 1913, 
when he became a member of the Public Library Committee. 
Since 1919 he has been Chairman of the Higher Education 
Committee, and under his careful guidance the facilities 
for technical and continuative education have been remark- 
ably developed. For some years he has been a member of 
the Borough Council, and since his retirement from service 
with the National Union of Teachers, a couple of years ago, 
he has taken a leading part in the public life of Watford. 
His ability and lucidity of expression, combined with his 
strength and sincerity of purpose, have earned the greatest 
respect from his townsmen, who have now conferred upon 
him the highest honour within their power. Mr. Bickerton 
was originally a schoolmaster, and he is well known as a 
popular lecturer to schools and societies on bird life. 

* % * 

Mr. Rospert METCALF, Senior Physics Master at the 
Grammar School, Barrow-in-Furness, has been voted 
Chairman-Elect to the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools for 1932. Mr. A. G. Bishop, 
O.B.E., Cheltenham College, the present Chairman, com- 
pletes his year of office at the end of this term. For many 
years Mr. Metcalf has been an energetic worker in pro- 
fessional circles. He has held the office of Joint Honorary 
Secretary to the I.A.A.M. for four years, and his great 
grasp of detail and clearness of expression have been of 
inestimable value. He is a member of the Secondary 
Burnham Committee. 

ONLOOKER. 


Correspondence 


A MODERN GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


I should be glad if you would allow me to correct one or two 
statements which appeared in my article in the September 
issue of The Journal of Education. It was not possible for me 
to see the typist’s copy before leaving for America, and one 
or two errors have been made. 

The last sentence should read “ If groups of teachers con- 
cerned in the organization and making of a school study the 
problems before them, and try to meet the needs of their pupils 
to the best of their ability, they will be conducting a true and 
valuable experiment in education.”’ 

The time given to needlework is two hours not three, as in 
the text. 

‘ B’ classes of the second year spend half a day in the domestic 
science kitchens. 

There are six, not five, lessons of forty minutes devoted to 
mathematics in the first year. 

“ Miner’s children ” should read “ miners’ children.” 

VIOLET E. CARR GORDON, 
New York, U.S.A. 


IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

It takes some courage to say: “ Jettison Latin,” but one 
expects that from Marion Cleeve. Her article in last month’s 
Journal should stimulate a general consideration of this matter, 


LATIN 


in addition to the proposed official discussions. The position 
iS grave. 

I maintain, and my experience (not indeed recent, but not 
entirely pre-Board of Education) confirms me in the belief that 
to allow Latin to intrude into the curriculum of such schools 
below the fifth form is a serious mistake. (1) Neglect of English; 
(2) multiplication of subjects ; and (3) heaping-up of homework, 
are the baneful results. Proof of (1) could be had in any average 
secondary school if His Majesty’s inspectors would themselves, 
first, observe the difficulty with which the meaning of an 
“ unseen ” passage of English prose is grasped by a fifth form, 
and, secondly, test the style and matter of an English letter, 
written, without warning, by the same form. Proof of (3) can 
be given by anv mother of a grammar school boy of 13. 

Instead of teaching Latin in the middle forms, a simple plan 
can be adopted, by which its main benefits can be gained by the 
95 per cent of the pupils who do not go to a university. If the 
fourth forms master a carefully-chosen handbook of English etym- 
ology they will, naturally, learn the meaning of the chief Latin 
(and Greek) roots from which their language is derived. Sucha 
book should have plenty of exercises, but need not be expensive. 
Experience proved to me that by this method the results in the 
English work of the higher forms were indubitably satisfactory. 

Unscholarly, superficial, old-fashioned and, probably, dull tlus 
will be called. I do not agree, and am impenitent. 

MARY SPALDING WALKER. 
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‘SELECTED 
READINGS 


These Readings in “Bells English Language 
and Literature Series”? (edited by Mr. S. P. 
Lissant) provide something new in school-books ; 
not only in their literary matter, which is unusually 
fresh and to the point, but also in their most 
attractive format. The volumes contain from 220 
to 270 pages, and the price is 28. each. 


The Scene of Action 


Compiled by A. A. Le M. SIMPSON, . 
Head of the English Department, Royal Grammar 
School, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

A selection of accounts by participants or eye-witnesses 
of events and adventures in England or of Englishmen, 
during the past four hundred years. 

“ From a large and comprehensive selection he has 
chosen wisely.”—New Schoolmaster. 


The Detective in Fiction 


Eight stories from the works of well-known writers» 
selected and introduced by 


E. A. SEABORNE, M.A., 
University College School, London. ` 
Young people »i// read detective stories, and it is better 
to use this enthusiasm as an introduction to the best 
writers than to alienate sympathy by deliberately 
avoiding the genre in school. 
“ Amazing value for two shillings.” —Bristol Times. 


Tales of the Great War 


Selected by ERNEST RICHARDS, M.A., 
Head of the English Dept., Leeds Grammar School. 
“These chapters are good as literature, good as War 

T 


pictures, and good as suggestive material for history 
research wo hundred and eighty pages of well- 
rinted and interesting reading matter on an intensely 
ive sonics at 2s. merit attention.”—The London 
Teacher. 


Scenes from Modern 
History 


by Great Imaginative Writers 
Selected and Annotated by 


HAROLD TEMPERLEY 


A selection of dramatic tales and incidents from foreign 
historical romance, intended to reveal some of its 
treasures to English students. 

“ Admirable . . . ten brilliant examples.” —Scotsman. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C.2 
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PITMAN’S 
Important Textbooks 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


By L. BRETTLE, M.A. (Oxon.), B.Litt., F.R.G.S. 

An original study of social and economic geography suitable for 
post-Matriculation students. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 460 PP.» with 
182 illustrations, maps, diagrams, &c. 10s. 6d. net. 
“ For those studenis who have already reached the matriculation 
standard in their geography work, and are preparing for examina- 
tions in economics, commerce, or banking, this volume will be found 
to be both helpful and stimulating.’’—THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


AN OUTLINE OF BRITISH ECONOMIC 


HISTORY. By H. R. Exzzsy, M.A. 

A concise textbook for students preparing for the School Certifi- 
cate examination in Economic History. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
216 pp., with maps and illustrations. 3s. 
“ This book is lucid, sound, impartial, and comprehensive... . The 
narrative is brought right up to date, and handles the acutely con- 
troversial issues of recent years with commendable tact, in a genuinely 
historic spirit.”"—SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


AN INTERMEDIATE GEOMETRY 


By G.W. SprIGGS, M.Sc., F.C.P.,and R. F.Warp,B.A. 
A two-years’ course up to Higher Certificate standard. In two 
volumes, each demy 8vo, cloth. Vol. I, 224 pp., 4s. 6d. With 
Answers, 58. Vol. II, 198 pp., including Answers, 4s. 6d. 

“ We know of no finer exposition of the growth of modern geometry 
. . « These volumes should be in the hands of all final school year 
mathematicians and first year undergraduates.” —-SCOTTISH 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Full details post free on request. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


WIGHTMAN’S 


ARITHMETICAL 


TABLE BOOK 


CAREFULLY REVISED BY 


FRANK SANDON, M.A. 
(Cantab.) 


NEW EDITION 


Containing a vast quantity of 
information, useful not only to 
the elementary scholar, but to 
the advanced student. 


o\g 
pin ww A PRICE: 
METICAL 


TWO PENCE 


May be had of 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., 10, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 4 
Of the Principal Scholastic Agencies, and of the Publishers : 


WIGHTMAN & CO., LTD., 
“ OLD WESTMINSTER PRESS,” REGENCY STREET, LONDON, $.W.1 


Specimen copy sent on bona fide application. 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the October 'Competition is “ Pasteque,” 
proxime accessit, “ Damon.” 


The winner of the August Competition is Miss Gertrude 
Warne, 6 Limes Avenue, Mill Hill, N.W. 7, who, however, 
reminds us that she has been a prize-winner within the 
last twelve months. Will “ Superannuated,’’ who proxime 
accessit, kindly send name and address ? 


We classify the fourteen versions received as follows : 
Class I.—Pasteque, Damon. 
Class II.—Chardonne, Dane, Atossa. 


Class III.—Old Trident, Katty Ann, J. E. M., Onyx, Elfrida, 
Agricola, Chauve Souris, Winton, Lacy. 


SONNET BY MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI. 
(Dedicated to Vasari.) 


Giunto é gia il corso della vita mia 

Per tempestoso mar con fragil barca 

Al comun’ porto, ove a render si varca 
Conto e ragion d’ogni opra trista e pia ; 
Ma l'alta affetuosa fantasia 

Che l'arte mi fece idolo e monarca, 
Conosco or ben quanto sia d'error carca, 
E quel che mal suo grado ognun’ desia 
Gli amorosi pensier, già vani e lieti, 

Che fien or, s'a due morti m’avvicino ? 
D'una so certa, e l'altra minaccia. 

Nè pinger, nè scolpir fia più che queti 
L’anima volta a quell’ Amor divino 

Che aperse in croce, a prender noi le braccia. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘' PASTEQUE”’ 


So soon the course of my swift life is run, ° 
In fragile vessel through a stormy sea ; 
Now close appears our port of destiny, 
Where all account for good and evil done. 
Now do I see how false and overrun 
With error was th’ impassioned fantasy 
Which made high Art my god and king to be, 
And that desire which is escaped by none, 
The thoughts of love, so vain and light a lure. 
What can they help, in face of death and loss— 
Two deaths, one threatening, the other sure ? 
All painting and all sculpture are but dross, 
When the soul turns to Love divine and pure, 
Spreading its arms to embrace us on the cross. 


It is a great pleasure to see what careful work has been 
done in all the translations submitted for this poem—one 
chosen for its extreme difficulty. It is a poem which even 
in the original Italian is obscure in meaning and bad in 
style. It would be difficult to find a good translation into 
any other language, and the awkwardness of the eighth 
and ninth lines have troubled every one who has worked 
at it. 

The truth is that the theory of the Classical Revival that 
any soul permeated with the love of art and the under- 
standing of its complexities could express itself equally 
well in all media has never shown its basic fallacy more 
strongly than in the case of Michael Angelo. In sculpture 
he is pre-eminent for alltime. In painting he still displayed 
most the technique of sculpture. In poetry, to which he 
turned to ease his tortured soul of the thoughts which even 
his chisel and his brush could not express, he writhed and 
fumbled and produced phrases of infelicitous confusion. In 
any other age these outpourings would have been lost in 
an oblivion only thrown more strongly into shadow by the 
fierce light which beat upon his sculptures and paintings. 

Michael Angelo’s genius was wholly of the Renaissance, 
his austere and rugged spirit was as apart from that 
sparkling joyous life as one of Cromwell’s Roundheads, and 
found itself at home only in the oppressed longing of the 
exiled Dante or the gloomy maledictions of Savonarola, 
both of whom so influenced his early life. 

Work, defeated patriotism, exile, the fanaticisms of a 


sour religion, and loneliness made up his life and gave his 
mind a tinge of stern symbolism which is seen in all he 
produced. 

His marvellous achievements, his stupendous success in 
the art of sculpture, which had not their equal since the 
days of Phidias, his triumph of St. Peter’s dome soaring 
to the sky in its exquisite lines, had no power to irradiate 
his soul, which is only revealed by the crabbed obscunty 
of most of his sonnets. 

In the sonnet we have had under consideration his gloomy 
dread of a two-fold death, that of the body and that of the 
soul, displays his religious angle—only the divine love 
leaning towards him from the cross could bring salvation. 
Art, which had been his ruler, was worthless. His life had 
been wasted in its service. It was not the simplicity ofa 
man unaware of the importance of his creations that 
caused him to think in this way of the results of a life 
which has enriched the world for ever, but the distorted 
views of religious neurasthenia, the compensating balance 
of his genius. 

The only outlets given by his affections to this morbid 
state were his devotion to Tommaso Cavalieri and to 
Vittoria Colonna, both of whom he found in the later stage 
of his life, when he was sixty years of age, and to whom his 
last poems are written. 

The expression, “ two deaths,” has been translated in its 
literal meaning and left at that by all the competitors. 
There is no sign that they understood its use—but there 
are other published translations which err in the same way, 
and the universal decision to allow it to stand, an un- 
blemished phrase, may, after all, be the desperate result 
of much labour and twisting in the effort to discover what 
it meant. 

The difficult eighth line has been best rendered by 
“ Pasteque.” ‘‘ Katty Ann ” writes quite frankly that she 
can make nothing of it, and has had recourse to a German 
translation which she renders as ‘ Misfortune still the 
headstrong man befell,” the meaning of the words being 
singularly applicable to the result of its forcible interpola- 
tion in this sonnet. ‘‘ Atossa ” has been more fortunate i 
writing, “ And that for which each yearneth in despite of 
self, gay amorous yieldings to the flesh,’’ which expresses 
the original meaning, although in somewhat decorated 
form. The literal meaning of the eighth and ninth lines 
which have obviously given trouble to the competitors 15 
“ And that which instinctively all men desire, the thought 
of love,” &c. l 

“ Old Trident” is the only competitor who has dis- 
covered that this sonnet was dedicated to Vasari, for which 
he deserves praise. 

The versions of “ Dane”? and ‘“‘Chardonne ” are ex- 
tremely graceful and attractive, but are more agreeable 
poems of their own than renderings of Michael Angelo. | 

“ Damon ” has seized the original idea and expressed tt 
in a very happy way. 

“Lacy” has made the sonnet rather into an early 
nineteenth century elegiac, graceful and mourning, d's- 
tinctly far from Michael Angelo’s rude Puritanism. 

“ Winton ” says that he has an inadequate knowledge 
of Italian, but he has done excellently in making use ° 
that knowledge. 

“ Chauve Souris ” is also extremely modest on the score 
of knowing “ hardly any Italian,” but has made a succes 
in translating, which it is hoped will lead to further study. 

“ Agricola ” has done well, but has not, apparently, 
devoted a thorough attention to his translation which 
should have possessed more meaning than it has. l 

Only the first line of the sonnet, and the last two lines 
have presented no difficulties to any one, and it is amusing 
to think that its author probably shared the same expel! 
ence, so tangled were his lines and thought ! 


(Continued on page 778) 
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SPECIALISTS FOR ADVISORY AND TUTORIAL 
WORK FOR SCHOOLS (SCIENCE, 


MATHEMATICS, &c.) 

Miss L. MARTIN LEAKE (Girton Coll., Camb.), 1st Cl. Nat. 
Sci. Tripos, Pts. I and II. 

Mrs. W. WRIGHT, B.Sc. (Lond)., D.I.C. 

Miss M. MARTIN LEAKE (Girton Coll., Camb.), Math. oy ei 
Industrial Adviser, Intensive Business Course, 3 rl- 
borough Gate,W.1. Late Employment Manager (Women), 
Rowntree & Co., Ltd., York. 


Assistance with syllabuses and laboratory equipment, and 
supply of part-time teachers for science or other subjects. 
Advice and assistance with commercial and general subjects. 


Schools assisted to reach standard for recognition by public 
authorities. 


For further particulars apply to Mrs. W. WRIGHT, 220 Norbury 
Crescent, S.W. 16. Telephone: Pollard 2623. 


CHRISTMAS SCHOOL OF 
DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


January 2 to January 10, 1932 


Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, N.W.3 


(Organized by Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath) 
Thoroughly practical Course. Every branch of stage production 
taught in actual theatre by piecing Naver stage staff. Model pro- 
rammes and plays for Schools produced. Scenery, costume, lighting 
emonstrations. Debates by famous dramatists. Evening theatre visits, 
stage technique, rehearsal methods, diction, dancing, property-making. 
Public performances at close of course. 


REDUCED FEES 
to balance economy cuts, two guineas for entire course. 


Early application advisable.—A How. SEC., Citizen House, Bath’ 
ade 
enclosing stam dressed envelope. 
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OXFORD MUSIC 


CAROLS FOR XMAS 
from ‘* The Oxford Book of Carols ”’ 


Edited by PERCY DEARMER, R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, 


and MARTIN SHAW 
Music Edition, 6s. net. Words Edition (with Notes), 
4s. 6d. net. Small Words Edition, Is. net (paper); 
1s. 6d. net (cloth); 2s. 6d. net (lambskin) 

The Manchester Guardian.—‘ Incomparably the finest 
Carol collection in existence.” 

The majority of the Carols are obtainable in leaflet form exactly as 
they appear in the complete book, from 14d. cach. Full list on 
application. 


The CLARENDON SONG BOOKS 


Edited by W. GILLIES WHITTAKER, HERBERT 
WISEMAN, and JOHN WISHART 


RONALD CUNLIFFE in the Music Teacher (March, 1931): 
“ This isa wonderful collection, and should be seen by allteachers.”’ 
In view of the popularity and wide adoption of the original 
six eons of this series, two additional books have just been 
issued : 
Ia. Of the same standard of difficulty as Book I, containing 
Rhymes, Folk-Songs, Classical and Modern Unison 


‘ =e of varying difficulty, all especially 

suitable for Boys’ Schools. 

Prices, each book: Piano Edition, 2s. 6d. (or linen lined, 

3s.); Words and Melody (Staff), 6d. (or linen lined, 8d.) ; 
Sol-fa, 6d. (or linen lined, 8d.) 


Please write for new Catalogue of Oxford Music, stating your 
particular interests 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Aeolian Hall, New Bond Street, London, W. 1 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


380 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


40th Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 
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. We append Mrs. Oliphant’s translation sent us by 
“ Lacy ” from “ Makers of Florence ” : 
The course of life has brought my lingering days 
In fragile ship over a stormy sea 
To th’ common port, when all our counts must be 
Ordered and reckoned, works for blame or praise. 
Here ends love’s tender fantasy that made 
(I know the error of the thought) great art 
My idol and my monarch; now my heart 
Perceives how low is each man’s longing laid. 
Oh, thoughts that tempt us! idle, sweet, and vain, 
Where are ye when a double death draws near ? 
One sure, one threatening an eternal loss ? 
Painting and sculpture now no more are gain 
To still the soul turned to that Godhead dear, 
Stretching great arms out to us from His cross. 

Poor ‘‘ Miltonensis ’’’ has been confused by our dates, 
and has sent us a good translation of the Madame Letitia 
passage quite terribly late. 

This month we have space to enjoy a contribution from 
“ Beetle,” about a recent competition subject, which is 
new to us and perhaps to some of our readers: “‘ Did you 
know that a printer’s error is supposed to have been 
responsible for these, the only really memorable lines (as the 
authors of ‘‘ 1066 and All That ” would say) that Malherbe 
ever wrote? He put Rosette a vécu—Rosette being her 
name—and the printer printed Roselle, whereupon Malherbe 
adopted the idea.”’ 

“ Bésigue ” also sent us a note that we find very inter- 
esting: ‘‘ Apropos of Pascal’s mot, under the heading of 
‘Le Sottisier Universel’ in the Mercure de France of 
August I, 1931, there is the following: ‘On se rapelle le 
mot de Voltaire à qui quelqu’un reprochait des longueurs : 
“ Je n'ai pas eu le temps de faire court.’’—Fernand Vandérem, 
“ Figaro,” 16 mai. ” 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of ‘‘ Les Oubliettes,” by Maurice Rollinat 
(Fleurs de France. Clarendon Press). 


Dans les oubliettes de l’4ame 
Nous jetons le meilleur de nous 
Qui languit lentement dissous 
Par une moisissure infame. 


Pour le vice qui nous enflamme 

Et pour le gain qui nous rend fous, 
Dans les oubliettes de l'âme 

Nous jetons le meilleur de nous. 


Comme personne ne nous blame, 
Parfois, nous nous croyons absous, 
Mais un cri nous vient d’en dessous : 
C’est la conscience qui clame 

Dans les oubliettes de l'âme. 


Initials, oy @ nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be requtred to send real names 
for publication tf necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize move than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 730, must reach 
the office by the first post on December 1, 1931, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The essay competition for October was somewhat dis- 
appointing: the entrants were few in number, and the 
quality of the work was scarcely equal to the standard 
attained in former competitions. In these circumstances 
the Editors of The Journal of Education and School World 
have awarded in the present competition only two prizes 


to Senior Candidates and one to Junior. This should not be 
a discouragement to future candidates, but rather an in- 
centive to renewed effort. Merit in essay work may fluctuate 
from time to time, but amongst school boys and girls there 
is still undoubted ability and grit to equal, or even surpass, 
former attainments in this important kind of work. The 
editors’ present decision arises from their desire to insure 
its high quality. 
SENIOR CANDIDATES 

The subjects chosen for the essays had much of the usual 
variety, and narrative, description, debate, and literary 
appreciation of writers were represented. Interesting 
narrative and enthusiastic description were combined in 
“The Jungfrau visited.” Two essayists wrote on “In 
defence of gossip,’’ one writer defending it as being for 
ordinary people what artistic expression is to novelist, poet, 
or painter—a striking but a somewhat narrow view of the 
subject. The other had a wider outlook: gossip was not 
necessarily scandal; unless maliciously indulged in, it was 
human and harmless. Two very suggestive essays (by the 
Same writer—only one should have been sent in) dealt with 
“ Literature and Journalism,” and ‘‘ Novel, theatre, and 
cinema ” as means of escape from the tedium of actual life. 
In the former, ‘‘ Literature ’’ was discussed with fair accuracy, 
but a good deal of uncertainty as to the connotation of 
“ Journalism ” was evident. It was far-fetched to make it 
include, for example, Lamb’s “ Letters.” ‘‘ Looking after 
a puppy ” might reasonably have been looked to as supplying 
general advice to be followed in the training of a young dog, 
and not simply the experiences of its mistress on one par- 
ticular day. So, too, in “ My dog ” there was an account of 
only its wildness and pranks. ‘‘ Russia of yesterday and 
to-day,” a thoroughly good subject, was perhaps too largely 
descriptive of cities and buildings. Much of that might have 
been omitted and more place given to the main contention 
that Russia has been passing through experiences similar to 
those of France at the time of the great Revolution, and that 
Sovietism, like Jacobinism, will, in due course, pass away. 
‘“ Metaphysics and the creation of the universe” was an 
ambitious title, but the essay, dealing as it did with protons, 
electrons, and Einstein’s theory of relativity, was devoid of 
reference to metaphysics. The attempt to explain m 
ordinary language a theory that can be adequately set forth 
only by the esoteric formulae of advanced mathematics was 
creditable. The writer’s interest in the subject was obvious 
and his style was clear. ‘‘ The poetry of Kipling” was 4 
much more manageable theme. Its range was clearly defined 
and well exemplified, and the essay was written with evident 
relish and first-hand acquaintance. This essay was awarded 
the first prize, and the second went to the writer on 
“ Literature and Journalism.” 

The following is the classification of the senior entrants: 

Crass I.—First Prize: Winifred Bone, Gravesend; 
Second Prize: Marjorie M. Blackwell, Brecon. (In alpha- 
betical order): John R. Bufton, Marion E. F. McKinley. 

Crass II (in alphabetical order): Joan I. Beale, Manon 
E. Fentum, Jane Green, Peter B. Hague, Helen Jerome, 
Hilda M. Mortimer. 

Crass III (in alphabetical order) : 
Margaret Inglis, Ismay Lloyd. 


Constance Evans, 


JUNIOR CANDIDATES 
Crass I. Prize: Audrey D. Hawkins, Devonport. 
Crass II (in alphabetical order) : Molly Brown, Una Sel. 
Crass III: J. Elizabeth, C. Harland. 
Essays for the next Competition (not more than three 
from any one school) must be sent in by March 11, 1932. 


On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay Competition, 
and it should be posted to 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education and School World, 
3 Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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Important New Work 


l Craftsmanship 
in the Teaching of 
Elementary Mathematics 


os By F. W. WESTAWAY 

ormerly one of H.M. Inspectors of Secondary Schools, Author of 

N Scientific Method, its Philosophical Basis and its Modes of Applica- 

tion,” ‘' Science and Theology,” ao for Preparatory Schools,” 
c. 


Cloth boards. 15s. net 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Science Teaching 


What it Was— What it Is—What it Might Be 


Second Impression. Cloth boards. 10s. 6d. net 

“ Get the book and read it ; it is the best thing yet! It is packed 
with practical advice which will always te of velue."—T he Journal 
of Education. l 


Just Published 


Four-Figure 
Mathematical Tables 


Arranged by 
JOHN DOUGALL, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 


Price Is. 


The principal object aimed at in compiling these tables has been 
to enable subtraction to be dispensed with in calculations with logarithms. 
This advantage has been secured by means of (a) a table of colo- 
garithms, é.¢. logarithms of the reciprocals of numbers; (b) tables of 
the trigonometrical functions cotan, s¢c, and cosec. 


A Companion to 
Elementary Geometry 


By G. H. HAMILTON, B.A., B.Sc., 
Senior Mathematical Master, Municipal College, Bournemouth. 
Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


Practical Mathematics 


and Handwork 


Individual, Experimental, Investigational 
By GEORGE F. JOHNSON, M.A. 
Suitable for Junior Forms of Secondary Schools 
In four books. Limp cloth cover. 1s. each 


ANSWERS to Books I-IV, in one volume, inter- 
leaved with blank pages. Limp cloth cover. 1s. 6d. 


Send for Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 


PERKIN & KIPPING'S 


ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 


F. STANLEY KIPPING 


Professor of Chemistry, University College, Nottingham, 


F. BARRY KIPPING 


University Demonstrator in Chemistry, Trinity College, 
Cambridge 
In One Volume, 664 pages, 8/6 
Separately — 
Part I, 368 pages, 4/6. Part II, 328 pages, 4/6 


The work has been entirely reset, and has been 
brought thoroughly up to date in accordance 
with the latest developments of the science 


Prospectus on application 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
38 Soho Square, London, W. 1 ; and Edinburgh 


University of Strasbourg, 


FRANCE 


WINTER TERM, 1931-32 
November 3 to February 28 


SUMMER TERM begins March 1st 


Course for Foreign Students: 
‘« Institut d'Études Françaises Modernes.” 


Special Lectures on French Language 

and Literature for Foreign Students. 

Complete Course of Phonetics. 

Practice in Reading and Speaking, 

Translation, Dictation, Composition. 

Certificates and Diplomas at the end 
of the Session. 


Winter Sports in the Vosges. 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 


FEES: 180 frs. for the whole Term 


More detailed information about board 
and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
demand addressed to 
BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 
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) UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS Liv. (| 
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THE ACTIVE GERMAN 
COURSE 


By A. W. PEGRUM, B.A. 


A three years’ course in German up to the General School Examination stage. 
Each year of the course is divided into three terms. Each lesson has three 
sections : (a) discussion, (b) summation, and (c) application to reading and 
free composition. To most lessons a fourth section is added, dealing with 
essential grammar. Grammatical progress is slow. Emphasis is laid throughout 
on the acquirement of a vocabulary and upon its significance as an aid to 
assimilation. Special attention has been paid to the illustrations, which are 
numerous, artistic, and progressively instructive. 


FIRST YEAR. Now Ready. 3/6 
SECOND YEAR. Ready November. 4/—. THIRD YEAR. In preparation. 


MODERN SHORT PLAYS THE ACTIVE FRENCH 
FIRST SERIES COURSE 


Seven Plays by the following authors: By 
John Drinkwater, Sir Walter Raleigh, FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, 
Lady Gregory, Laurence Binyon, 
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as 
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“ Saki ” (H. H. Munro), Eden Phill- 
potts, and Lord Dunsany. An ideal 
book for all schools. 2 /- 


MODERN SHORT PLAYS 


SECOND SERIES 


A complete course in four years, 
consisting of four Pupils’ Books and 
a Teacher’s Book for the first year. 
The course is designed to bring the 
pupil up to the level of a First Schools 
Examination. It provides all the 
grammar in general use accompanied 


$ Another volume of Plays suitable for by a representative vocabulary. 

P school use including Plays by the First Year Pupil’s Book .. .. .. 2f 
= following > A. A. Milne, Eden Phill- Second Year Pupil’s Book.. 7 .. 2/9 
B _potts, Lord Dunsany, Herman Ould, ghira Year Pupile Book «3 
? D. U. Ratcliffe, Bernard Gilbert. 2/ = Teacher’s Book, First Year ny: .. 1/6 
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Further particulars of the above books sent on application 


10 & 11 Warwick Lane, London, E.C.4 
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-M“DOUGALL’S 


CENTURIES OF 
SONG 


By R. S. THATCHER, M.A., Mus.Doc. (Oxon.), 
Director of Music at Harrow School. 
“ Easily the best collection I have seen.” —A Music Master. 


76 Songs, Carols, Rounds, and Catches 
In Staff and Sol-fa Notations. 
8o pages. Each, Paper Cover, 10d. Limp Cloth, Is. 


Pianoforte Edition, 8s. net. By Post, 8s. 6d. 


SONGS WITH 
. DESCANTS 


By CUTHBERT FOSTER, Mus.B., 


Supervisor of Music, Renfrewshire Education Committee, 
AND 


KENNETH G. FINLAY, A.R.C.M., 
Teacher of Singing, Ayrshire Education Committee. 


Containing 23 National and Folk Songs and 2 Hymn 
Tunes, arranged with Descants. Music in both Notations. 


48 pages. In Stout Manilla Cover, 7d. Limp 
Cloth, 9d. 


Pianoforte Edition in Preparation. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


A delightful and stimulating book of Exercises on every 
branch of the subject. Cloth Boards, Is. 9d. 


ADVANCED 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


A continuation of the Exercises so eminently successful 
in ‘‘ Practical English.” Cloth Boards, 2s. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 
By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


A book with a freshness of outlook on the subject that 
creates an absorbing interest in the most vital subject of 
the curriculum. 


Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. In Two Parts. Limp Cloth. 
-= Each, Is. 6d. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


The ideal Dictionary for Pupils. Biographies of Great 
Writers, Artists, Scientists, &c., make this a valuable 
reference book. All the new words. Aids to Pronunciation. 


Full Cloth Boards, 320 pages. Is. 6d. 


M‘Dougall’s Educ. Co., Ltd. 
8 FARRINGDON AVENUE LONDON, E.C.4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 
PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole Page - £810 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
One Column [} page] 410 0 One-eighth Page 1 6 0 


Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


ScHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 
If a receipt ts required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 


[Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME tithout a SURNAME,” af Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 


All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 


to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed, ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGaTE Broapway, E.C. 4. 


Education and the British Association 


“ Education,” said Dr. Johnson, “is as well known 
and has long been as well known as ever it can be.”’ 
If, in the light of Dr. Johnson’s dictum, we ask ourselves, 
“ Is Education a science ? ” we are reminded that the 
only thing permanent about science is its impermanence. 
The poet Pope suggested as an epitaph for Sir Isaac 
Newton : 


“ Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night, 
God said, ‘ Let Newton be!’ and all was light.” 


That effulgence, that “‘ hard gem-like flame,” has shone 
resplendent in the firmament of science for some cen- 
turies. But even Newton's laws are now suffering a 
sea-change into something rich and strange. We need 
not suppose that Newton turned in his honoured grave 
when Einstein appeared, for the man of science feels no 
resentment when his theories, and even his laws, are 
superseded. In due course, Einstein will be out-Einsteined! 
It remains true, however, that the educational systems 
which nurtured Newton and Dr. Johnson must have 
permanent merits. 

When, in 1831, a hundred years ago, the British 
Association was founded, Dr. Johnson’s trumpet-voice 
was still reverberating. Moreover, education, which 
our courts some centuries before had decreed to be a 
“ spiritual thing,” was intimately associated with the 
Church, maintaining a tradition—continuous save for 
some periods of paganism—since Augustine came direct 
from Rome to convert us to Christianity and, armed with 
the Latin service book in one hand and the Latin primer 
in the other, set about establishing a cathedral and a 
school at Canterbury. Mr. O. J. R. Howarth, the 
historian of the British Association, shows that in its 


early days the Association had to walk warily in order 
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not to provoke the odium theologicum. Even so, its 
meetings were sometimes the arena for spirited contests 
between the champions of science and religion. If the 
gauntlet of education had been thrown down, there 
would have been some pretty fighting! But the Asso- 
ciation was scientific enough to recognize that the key 
to progress would not be forged by dialectical blows. In 
fact it was not till 1901, when the religious controversy 
in education was about to enter a lull not since seriously 
disturbed, that the Association established an Educa- 
tional Science Section. Note that in the very name 
of the section the answer to the question we have 
ventured with diffidence to ask, “ Is Education a 
science ?’’ was assumed. 


Prof. H. E. Armstrong, who happily still survives 
as a Nestor both among men of science and among 
educationists, is the putative father of the section. In 
a paper on ‘ The Future Work of the Section,” at its 
first meeting, he urged the scientific treatment of educa- 
tion in all its branches and the introduction of scientific 
conceptions into every sphere; and in his presidential 
address to the Section in the following yéar he pleaded 
for the addition of a fourth “ R” to the curriculum 
—‘ Reasoning,” defined as the use of thought-power. 
He invited the humanists to come in force, an invitation 
which has been regularly accepted. 

In 1904 a distinguished: humanist, the Bishop of 
Hereford (Dr. Percival), discussed from the presidential 
chair the question, ‘‘Is Education a science?” He 
warned the Section that if education is treated too ex- 
clusively according to the analytic naturalistic methods 
of scientific men, the danger is incurred of unfitting 
teachers for the best part of their work, which depends 
on the inspiring influence of personal ideals breaking 
through all their lessons, in a vivid sense of the subtle 
element of personality in the pupil, and on their respon- 
sible exercise of the power of their own personality. 
This was well said and science, by its increasing attention 
to psychology, has acclaimed its truth. The British 
Association advanced psychology to the dignity of a 
section in 1921, and an examination of the programmes 
of the Educational Science and the Psychology Sections 
for the meetings held in the present year reveals that 
much of the fundamental scientific work relating to edu- 
cation is now undertaken by psychologists. Sir Charles 
Grant Robertson, this year’s President of the Educa- 
tional Science Section, whose address was printed in last 
month’s issue of this Journal, referred somewhat 
caustically to the new science of psychology, with its 
formidable terminology, but he admitted that “the 
science of psychology is obviously only in its infancy 
—the stage which chemistry had reached when Dalton 
formulated his celebrated law which modern chemistry 
no longer accepts.” A section created in Igor may be 
allowed to comment on the infancy of a section created 
in 1921. May we express the hope that the young child 
will not too soon be commenting on the dotage of its 
senior ! 

Jesting Pilate asked, “ What is truth? ” without 
expecting an answer. In a more serious spirit, we have 
asked, ‘‘ Is Education a science ? ” And our answer has, 
alas ! been vague and inconclusive. But if the question 
had taken the form, “ Is science an education ? ” the 
answer would have been an emphatic affirmative. By 
its efforts to introduce into education the scientific spirit, 
the scientific method, the scientific outlook, the Educa- 
tional Science Section of the British Association has 


justified its foundation. Apart from providing a forum 
for the discussion of educational questions, it has 
promoted a series of investigations into such questions 
as methods of teaching, curricula, educational films, school 
books in relation to eyesight, museums, scholarships, 
overlapping between secondary and higher education, 
and training for overseas life. Further, the Association, 
by its comprehensive organization has been able to 
establish co-operation, “ contacts’’ as our American 
cousins would say, between education and those sciences, 
including psychology, physiology, anthropology, geo- 
graphy, and economics, which have a bearing on the 
teacher’s work. 

Of the meetings of the Educational Science Section in 
London this year, the centenary of the Association, it 
must suffice to say that on the whole a high standard of 
interest was maintained. The discussion of “ London 
as a Pioneer in University Education ’’ opened by 
Dr. Deller, the Principal of the University, was 
retrospective and suggestive; and another special 
London problem, the establishment of a Central 
Institute for Imperial Education, opened by a paper by 
Prof. F. Clarke, printed elsewhere in this issue, was 
well-sustained and greatly appreciated by a large 
audience. Prof. Ruggles Gates’s paper on ‘‘ Eugenics 
in Education” was outspoken, denunciatory, even 
minatory. It is fitting that in a year of great economic 
stress when our currency has perforce been taken off 
the gold standard, teachers should be asked, without 
prevarication, whether education is still on the gold 
standard, whether our schools are doing all that might 
be done, e.g. by teaching biological principles, to post pone 
if not to avert racial degeneration. “One must con- 
clude,” said Prof. Gates, ‘‘ that almost every important 
legislative measure since the War, when our racial and 
economic resources were so greatly in need of con- 
servation, has been effective rather in hastening racial 
degeneration by its disregard of the fundamental facts 
of biological inheritance.” This quotation is not a 
cheerful note on which to conclude, but will serve to 
illustrate the benefits which may result from bringing 
together men of science and educationists. 


CHRISTMAS SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC PRODUCTION.—In response 
to a widespread request a Christmas School of Dramatic Produc- 
tion, organized by Citizen House, Bath, will be held at the 
Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, from January 2-10. This 
School will follow the lines of those organized before on a purely 
practical basis. Members will be taught exactly how to produce 
plays by a professional staff. Every detail of rehearsal work, 
scene-setting, costume-making, and design will be studied. Plays 
and model programmes suitable for production in schools and 
colleges will be rehearsed, and public performances will be given 
at the close of the course. Among the interesting features of 
the school are theatre visits each evening to the best London 
productions, combined with visits to the back of the stage, by 
courtesy of the respective managements, in which every detail 
of stage architecture and equipment is studied. Interesting 
discussions and debates follow these meetings and every member 
is given the utmost personal tuition. A series of fortnightly 
week-end schools held on Saturday evenings and Sundays have 
recently been started at the Everyman Theatre for the benefit 
of members living in or near London, and are proving of great 
assistance. In many cases, the plays which members wish to 
produce in their own areas are put into actual rehearsal, and every 
detail is worked out and all difficulties solved. For those who 
are unable to attend the fortnightly week-end courses in London, 
similar week-end and half-term courses are held in the Little 
Theatre, Bath. The rapid growth of such practical courses in 
dramatic art prove the great need that exists for such a practical 
workshop of dramatic art. 
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Occasional Notes 


TĦE Economy Bill is now an Act, and teachers have 
to manage as best they can under the enforced 
I0 per cent cut in their salaries. Although they naturally 
welcomed the Prime Minister's an- 
The Salary Cut: nouncement that the original figure of 
I5 per cent was to be reduced, the 
- profession as a whole is by no means satisfied with the 
' position. It would, of course, be out of place to repeat 
arguments which cannot now have any effect on the 
- immediate course of events, but it is, we think, necessary 
to say that it will be a long time before teachers forget 
` either the unfair attack which was made upon them 
- in the “ May ” Report, or the readiness with which both 
-~ the Labour and National Governments accepted the 
statements in that report as a basis for action. To lose 
salary is bad enough, but to lose it as the result of an 
~ argument based on the fall in the cost of living after 
- that factor had been deliberately ruled out of considera- 
tion by the Burnham Committee, lends considerable 
. force to the contention that once again the profession 
- has been denied a square deal. Moreover, the sense of 
- grievance is heightened by the fact that pension rights 
: have not been safeguarded and that there is no guarantee 
- that the cuts will be of a temporary character. 


N these circumstances, it seems to be desirable that 
a the Burnham Committees should meet again as 
- soon as possible. The circumstances which led to the 
suspension of their activities have 
changed entirely. Deadlock arose be- 
i cause the teachers were unwilling to 
- accept the principle of reduction as the preliminary to 
- negotiations, but now that the reduction has been 
. forced upon them that condition no longer has any 
-~ Meaning. And the two sides could come together with 
- all the less restraint because of the timely action of the 


The Burnham 
Committees : 


. Association of Education Committees in informing the 


. Prime Minister that 15 per cent was in its opinion too 
. Much to demand from teachers. This gesture has not 
been forgotten, and the fact that it was made will 
enable the panels of authorities and teachers to approach 
each other with a cordiality which would not otherwise 
have been possible. In saying this we are not under- 
estimating the difficulties to be faced and the severe 
; restrictions which have been imposed on local authorities 
` under the Economy Act. But nothing is to be gained 
by delay, and we trust that, possibly before these lines 
appear, the two sides will decide to resume discussions. 


[N doing so, we hope that the original purpose for 
which the Burnham Committees were set up will 
not be forgotten. This was to secure an orderly and 
p progressive solution of the salary 
iei problem. This really meant that stan- 

* dards were to be raised in such a way 

as to secure that teachers became members of a learned 
profession. One of the chief indictments made against 
the “ May ” Report is that it uses the inadequate pre- 
War salaries as a basis of comparison. The Burnham 
Committees will, we trust, get back to the principle 
that the teaching profession is not to be regarded as of 
less importance than the medical and legal professions, 
and that the remuneration offered should be adequate 
to the needs of professional men and women. It need 
scarcely be said that we wish to see maintained the 


steady improvement in qualifications which has been a 
feature of the last few years, and we hope that eventually 
the possession of a university degree, now compulsory 
for practically all new entrants to secondary schools, 
will be regarded as normal for teachers in all grades of 
schools. These considerations should be borne in mind 
in fixing scales designed to be adequate for normal times. 


Ter is another duty which the Burnham Com- 

mittees might at any rate try to undertake, and 
that is to secure some pronouncement as to the tem- 
porary nature of the present cuts. 
Great hardship is unquestionably being 
felt, and the diffculty of adjusting 
family budgets to the new conditions is in many cases 
extreme, for commitments have been entered into which 
cannot be varied without heavy sacrifice. These diff- 
culties will increase early in the new year when the 
additional income-tax has to be paid and when the rise 
in the cost of living which is expected to result from 
the abandonment of the gold standard will be beginning 
to make itself felt. We think that it is not too much 
to ask that both sides of the Burnham Committees 
should join in making representations on this point 
to the new Government now in power. Meanwhile it 
is not surprising to find that pledges on the subject 
were sought from many Parliamentary candidates. 
In the midst of many other matters of interest the 
nation must not be allowed to forget that education is 
of vital importance, and that its efficiency depends on 
the well being and contentment of the men and women 
who are working in the schools day by day. 


Another Duty. 


TE series of broadcasts to schools arranged by the 
B.B.C. for the present term include the usual 
subjects—history, French, science, music, geography, 
hygiene, and phonetics. Music and 
Bic ar phonetics and French are eminently 
suitable for the invisible talker and his 
numerous listeners; and the programmes in history, 
geography, hygiene, and rural science, all suggest that 
the listeners will have a stimulating and a profitable 
time. The course in rural science, delivered by authori- 
ties on the subject, will reach many a comparatively 
secluded country school. As regards secondary schools, 
co-ordinating the time of the school broadcasts with the 
school time-table is said to be the chief difficulty which 
still hinders the use of broadcasting. The series for this 
term includes French and German literature and con- 
versation, talks on science, and some “ unfinished 
debates ” by various speakers. The object of the latter 
is to raise the standard of school debates, by broadcast- 
ing a debate for about seven minutes, and then leaving 
the listeners to continue it. The list of B.B.C. speakers 
contains, as usual, a number of well-known names. 


R. BALDWIN spared a little time from political 
activities in order to open the new buildings at 
Sebright School, Wolverley, and in his speech he said 
that before the Nation became indus- 

B.B.C. Speech: trialized we all spoke our own tongues 
without shame, and used old country 

words without being called vulgar. “ We have lived 
now to a day when most of us try to talk like the B.B.C., 
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and in the sacred name of progress our language is 
gradually being formed on the model of the captions of 
the Hollywood films. My personal reason for being a 
protectionist is that I may help to banish from this 
country the American language. There is nothing that 
arouses the primitive wrath in me more than the half- 
educated calling old English speech vulgar.” He 
regretted that in the House of Commons you could no 
longer tell a member from Worcestershire from a 
member from Yorkshire by his talk, and drew a gloomy 
picture of the progress which would result in all getting 
their clothes from the same slopshop, all talking the 
same B.B.C., and all having the same ideas. The B.B.C. 
is well able to defend itself, and will doubtless point 
out that it has done something to improve grammatical 
speech without noticeably influencing local dialects. So 
we can accept the lesson intended to be conveyed by 
Mr. Baldwin’s pleasantries without taking them too 
seriously. 


Ii speech, however, does lend point to the dis- 
cussion on the value of dialects which crops up 
from time to time, and to which space has recently 
been accorded in the columns of the 
Daily Telegraph. It is undoubtedly 
true that some dialects are older than 
the standard English speech, and that the desire of the 
Cumbrian, the Devonian, or the Yorkshireman not to 
let them die is prompted by a deeper feeling than mere 
local patriotism. For many of the reasons advanced by 
Mr. Baldwin we should desire to see them preserved. 
And yet a person who speaks dialect only, whether that 
dialect be the clipped Cockney or the unmistakable 
accent of the north, is often gravely handicapped in 
business and social relationships. There is something 
to be said after all for a standard speech, even as a 
matter of convenience. But at the same time, no decent 
person wishes to read into that statement the implica- 
tion that those who do not conform to it are outside 
the pale. There is probably no greater barrier between 
classes in this country than differences in speech, and 
this ought to have due weight in any consideration of 


the question. 
MB- DESMOND MacCARTHY, in the September 
Life and Letters,* gives some examples of the 
remarkable oscillations of literary fame, the changes of 
“The Bubble fashion which make and mar a par- 
Reputation.” ticular literary reputation in a few 
years, and the larger reactions which 
seem to recur with each successive generation. Only 
those who give a life-time to the study of letters realize 
at all the extent of these fluctuations of taste. The 
average person cheerfully accepts the popular estimate 
of his immediate contemporaries as if it were something 
permanent, whereas the one thing certain about it is 
its purely temporary character. Mr. MacCarthy warns 
his literary acquaintances, who have been extravagantly 
praising Hardy during the last few years, that the 
reaction is nearly due, and that, if they want to be in 
the vanguard of fashion, they had better take seats at 
once in the Tennyson and Walter Pater train, which at 
present is nearly empty. All that Mr. MacCarthy says 
about fashion and literary snobbishness is true. But it 
is a reassuring reflection that, whilst almost every great 


Dialects. 


* Life and Letters. Edited by Desmond MacCarthy, 


Vol. VII, No. 40. 
Is. net. 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2, 


critic has his own particular blind spot, the ‘general 
agreement of the best contemporary criticism with that 
of posterity is more striking than the disagreement. 


hess policy of building new premises on the London 
University site in Bloomsbury for the London 
Day fraining College and Birkbeck College in a single 
block, with facilities for interchanging 
"palace: accommodation, is now approved. 
i About 134,000 square feet floor space 
is allowed in the building, of which the Training College 
will occupy about a quarter. The Training College is 
largely engaged in day work and the Birkbeck College 
in evening work—hence the possibility of a Box and Cox 
arrangement. The London County Council proposes to 
give a grant of £200,000 towards the cost of the new 
block. We understand that the vacated premises of the 
Training College in Southampton Row will be used for a 
much-needed extension of the adjoining School of Arts 
and Crafts. By the way, is the new Training College to 
retain its not very harmonious name? Why not 
commemorate Arnold’s association with education and 
with the University by giving his name to the new 
College ? 


HE Board of Education’s vacillation in the matter of 
free secondary education has been brought to a 
peremptory stop. Sir Charles Trevelyan favoured free 
secondary schools, but when the East 
Ham Education Committee asked to be 
allowed to abolish fees in their 
secondary schools from September, 1931, permission was 
refused by the Board of Education, Mr. Holmes, 
explaining to the deputation that the Board now took 
the view that the country could not afford this policy. 
With the economy campaign, however, the controversy 
has entered a new phase and the re-imposition of fees in 
elementary schools has been strongly urged. On this 
question, we would suggest that under the Hadow 
re-organization a common policy as between elementary 
and secondary schools in the matter of fees would be 
more logical ; but if the payment of fees became general, 
the interests of parents who could not afford to pay fees 
would have to be fully safeguarded, and we have no 
doubt there would always be a considerable proportion 
of elementary schools not charging fees. 


Free 
Education. 


T forty-ninth bulletin of the World Association 
for Adult Education (obtainable for a shilling at 
the Association’s offices, 16 Russell Square, London, 
Adult W.C.1) is devoted chiefly to an 
Education, account of adult education in Belgium, 
written by Mr. J. 1. Roper, of the 
University of Sheffield. For political and religious 
reasons, the problem is a very different one in Belgium 
from what it is in this country, and the impression one 
gets from Mr. Roper’s clear and comprehensive report is 
that although Belgian adult education nowhere goes so far 
or so deep as ours, it is more practical and is spread over 
a larger proportion of the population. The report is a 
very interesting study in comparative education. Other 
contributions to the bulletin are slighter, but not without 
interest. There is also an up-to-date list of the publi- 
cations of the World Association—a list which shows that 
the operations of the Association are really of inter- 
national importance. 
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Te rapid expansion of facilities for higher education 
—secondary and university—in Wales has resulted 

in an equally rapid increase in the number of pupils 
taking the Higher School Certificate in 


Higher secondary schools and of students 
Education in . ; ; 
Wales and the taking degrees at the University of 
Civil Service. Wales. In earlier days, every small 


farm in Cardiganshire was said to 
produce a parson! Now, every small village in the 
countryside and every street in the industrial area 
produces, almost annually, a crop of boys and girls with 
academic qualifications far exceeding what would have 
been thought possible for the average adult not much 
more than thirty years ago; so that the problem for 
youth just below the “ outstanding ” mark is as difficult 
_ to-day as it ever was. The first crop of well-equipped 
vouth from Welsh secondary schools sought an outlet 
_ in the rapidly expanding teaching profession; the new 
interest in the dis-established Welsh Church turned the 
eyes of an increasing number of Welsh boys toward the 
Church as a career; the excellence of the provision of 
medical education at Cardiff, of legal education at 
Aberystwyth, of scientific technical education at 
Swansea—all at a wonderfully low cost to the pupil— 
directed a steady, though not great, amount of ability 
toward medicine, law, and industry. It has been said 
many times that Wales’s chief export nowadays is 
teachers. Recently the Swansea Education Committee 
deplored the fact that so few Welsh men and women 
enter the Civil Service. Last year Welsh figured as one 
of the subjects in the Civil Service examination, but 
only nine out of 514 candidates sat for the Welsh papers 
and none of them succeeded in winning places amongst 
the select fifty. The Director of Education for Swansea 
attributes this to the financial poverty of the average 
Welsh student, who is unable to afford the special 
coaching which is necessary, beyond the university 
stage, for the higher posts in the Civil Service. 


eee Rhondda Valley has reason to be grateful to 
its Director of Education, Mr. R. R. Williams, who 
is about to retire from that office, for many services 
finely rendered. Nothing he has 
done will exceed in importance the fine 
spirit of co-operation between teachers 
and the local education authority 
which he, more than any one, has brought about. 
Eighty teachers from Rhondda schools have been formed 
into nine panels to draw up schemes of work for children 
between the ages of 7 and 11, in English, Welsh, number, 
history, geography, arts and crafts, science, music, and 
needlework. The object of the panels has been to set 
out a suggestive minimum curriculum which will still 
allow scope for initiative and not fetter teachers in any 
way. In a “Foreword” Mr. Williams aptly empha- 
sizes the most significant general change in educational 
outlook and method, namely the banishment of repres- 
sion and fear—a faith which has grown up from the 
radical changes which have taken place in the infants’ 
schools in the last two decades. 


Educational 
Co-operation 
in the Rhondda: 


ae treatment of Welsh naturally holds pride of place 
in these reports: it should be not merely the subject 
of instruction in set periods, but the medium of in- 
struction, along with English, in all 
periods permeating all school activities. 
In music, the importance of folk songs and the school 


Recommendations. 


orchestra are emphasized. At present 500 children in 
Rhondda elementary schools are learning the violin 
during school hours. The panels recommend the 
organization of orchestral concerts for groups of schools. 
The report on the teaching of history takes into account 
the findings of Dr. George Green on the existence of 
racial prejudices in children, and aims at a restatement 
of history so that war may be placed in its proper 
perspective and not glorified into the most important 
fact in the history of people. Provided these reports 
are used as dynamic forces a very great deal of good will 
accrue to education in the Rhondda from their pro- 
duction. What educational method has most to fear 
in these days is the pernicious atrophizing influence 
of reports which are packed with facts and details of 
method nicely arranged and indexed. 


WV REN Principal J. F. Rees, who had been Pro- 
fessor of Commerce at the University of Birming- 
ham, was appointed to the Principalship of University 
College, Cardiff, it was clear that he 
would not delay in seeking to increase 
the service of his College to that 
important commercial City. Some time ago the 
Montague Burton Chair of Industrial Relations was 
set up, and now an endeavour is being made to equip 
the College with facilities for strengthening the links 
between Cardiff and South America. Principal Rees 
has recently spoken on this matter to important bodies 
in South Wales. He points out that French has hitherto, 
on traditional grounds, held pride of place in modern 
language teaching in South Wales, with German as a 
very poor second, and Spanish scarcely in the picture. 
At the examinations of the Central Welsh Board, twenty 
candidates take French for every one who takes German, 
and 160 take French for every one who takes Spanish. 
This distribution cannot be justified even on grounds 
of international understanding, and certainly not on 
commercial grounds, for it is estimated that 46,000,000 
people speak French, 75,000,000 German, and 70,000,000 
Spanish. The contention that French is of greater 
cultural value than either German or Spanish is open 
to rebuttal on strong grounds. The point of importance 
for the average student is that, accepting the utility of the 
study of a second language as a mental training, the ques- 
tion of commercial value has not hitherto been given the 
consideration it deserves. We have been far too much in 
the grip of a paralysing inertia which results in one genera- 
tion of students following another along a beaten track re- 
gardless of both real education and commercial value, and 
with no appreciation of the very restriction on the placing 
of students which the University of Wales now deplores. 


Spanish in 
South Wales. 


F the headline in The Times, ‘‘ Changes at Oxford,” 
gave the reader an unconscious start, the address 

of the Vice-Chancellor at the opening of the academic 
year removes any apprehension. The 
Bodleian question is happily settled, 
and also the future of the Taylor 
Institution and of the Ashmolean Museum. Financial 
difficulties of the University have been relieved by sub- 
scriptions amounting to £10,000 from the colleges. In 
concluding, the Vice-Chancellor spoke well of the under- 
graduates, of their capacity, energy, and achievement, and 
also of their “ sound morals and seemly manners.” He 
repudiated the charge of the prevalence of drunkenness. 
made by some newspapers, which was definitely untrue. 


Changes at 
Oxfo 
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Sir Michael Sadler’s admission as one of the Pro-Vice- 
Chancellors will be noted with interest by educationists. 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY has celebrated the 
centenary of the birth of Clerk Maxwell, who 
interpreted Faraday’s electrical discoveries mathe- 
matically and was the first Cavendish 
professor of physics, inaugurating the 
Cavendish Laboratory, which has done 
so much for physical research and for the fame of 
Cambridge University. At his school, Edinburgh 
Academy, Maxwell was nicknamed “ Dafty ” as a young 
boy, but his genius soon showed itself. He was interested 
in scientific toys and became expert at “diabolo.” 
Prof. Max Planck, representing theoretical physics, and 
the Marchese Marconi, representing applied physics, 
attended the celebrations among a distinguished group of 
delegates. Homage to Clerk Maxwell’s memory is a fitting 
concomitant of the Rockefeller scheme for the physical 
and biological sciences for which a sum of £679,000 is 
needed. Nearly half that sum is now in hand. 


Clerk Maxwell. 


R. SCOTT LIDGETT, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of London, attended the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the new College Hall in Bloomsbury, 
by Lady Lockyer—one of its founders 
forty-nine years ago. He said that this 
new hostel for women students would 
be a welcome addition to the group of University insti- 
tutions steadily arising in that locality. ‘‘ Before many 
years had passed it would be impossible, even for the 
most ignorant stranger, to arrive in London and ask, 
“Where is the University of London ?’’”’ Would it not 
be correct to say that only the most ignorant strangers 
arriving at Oxford and Cambridge would ask for the 
respective Universities in those towns ? The reason is 
that instructed men know that those universities are 
corporations, not institutions. Stone walls do not 
make a university in its truest sense. The new hostel 
will provide accommodation for 112 students. 


PRE. H. R. DEAN, of Cambridge, assisted at the 
centenary of King’s College Medical School, now 
adequately accommodated at Denmark Hill, and 
providing medical education for 313 
Mosenh students, undergraduate and graduate. 
` Inhisaddress he naturally referred to the 
development of medical education during the last hundred 
years. The teaching of the preliminary medical sciences 
in many public and secondary schools, was, he said, 
“ excellent,” but the change of place for this instruction, 
formerly provided by the medical school had involved 
some lack of co-ordination. He thought that co-ordination 
in the medical curriculum had to be carried much further 
—subjects would have to be pruned and in some cases 
might have to disappear. The conception of the “ general 
practitioner ” still holds the field apparently ; but, with 
the advance of medical science, his training, already 
lasting six years, is becoming an intractable problem. 


New Women’s 
ostel. 


(O5 legal education, public opinion has even less 
influence than on medical education. It is 
necessarily a combination of theoretical knowledge and 
practical experience, and therefore 

RA cannot be treated purely as an academic 
question. Mr. Harold Potter, reader in 

law in London University, discussing the education of 


the articled clerk in a paper read at the meeting of the 
Law Society, stressed the need for a method providing 
‘intellectual reasoning that makes law a scientific 
understanding of the rules governing the transactions 
that make up daily life, whether in business or in the 
ordinary affairs of mankind.” He advocated the taking 
of law degrees by articled clerks because of the steady 
application it demanded, and advised, therefore, that 
before entering his articles, the clerk should obtain a 
matriculating qualification. 


Th: attitude of at any rate one influential body of 
teachers towards the election is indicated in a 
very reasonable statement issued by the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters, which 
sets forth the case against the present 
salary reductions and against economies 
in education. The various points made are so familiar 
to readers of this Journal that it is unnecessary to state 
them in full. We may, however, refer to the contention 
that the secondary assistant master has generally entered 
into long-distance commitments which cannot be 
reduced. Insurance payments, house mortgages, medical 
and dental fees, books, and school fees are among items of 
expenditure that have not been reduced since 1921, when 
the Burnham Scales came into operation, and the fall 
in the cost of living does not affect these. Further, food 
is only a small item in the professional man’s budget, 
not 60 per cent, the allocation embodied in cost of living 
figures. Another important point is that the university 
course followed by a secondary teacher costs from £150 
to {200 per annum on the average. The final suggestion 
is very sound—that in times of crisis our Nation should, 
as other nations have done, resist any attacks on its 
educational system. More and better schools, increased 
facilities for secondary and technical education, better 
equipment,improved staffing—these things are more than 
ever necessary in times of national emergency, so that the 
future may find us prepared with a trained and educated 
democracy. This is indeed the heart of the matter, and 
we hope that the circular will exercise much influence. 


Teachers and 
the Election. 


UST as the Bourgeois Gentilhomme talked prose 
without knowing it, so ancient nations have prac- 
tised eugenics without knowing there was such a science. 
Prof. Ruggles Gates, in his address to 
the Educational Science Section of the 
British Association, on “ Eugenics in 
Education,” said that the age of Pericles, with its 
supreme developments in philosophy, science, and art, 
could only have been realized after several centuries of 
essentially eugenic selection and development. Alas! 
“ these selective processes which are so difficult to control, 
took another turn.” Decay followed in Greece ; though 
Greek influences, as Shelley said, have been wafted, 
“In wandering clouds of sunny rain that thawed 
The unmaternal bosom of the North.” 
That happy transition from which we have benefited 
does not remove the risk and danger of breeding a race 
of supermen. 


Eugenics In 
Education: 


LTHOUGH Prof. Ruggles Gates’s paper was 
mainly critical, he put forward constructive 
suggestions of which educationists should take serious 
notice. The system of apprenticeship and guilds of the 
Middle Ages was, he said, clearly eugenic in some of its 
effects. It entered beyond the trades to the professions, 
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and was, in effect, a system of adolescent training and 
discipline of which we now stand in 
need. “ Extension of the principle of 
: apprenticeship would undoubtedly be 
- an advantage, both from the educational and the 
eugenic points of view.” For the rest, his chief plea 
. was for biological teaching and in this he was supported 
- by several distinguished speakers, including Profs. Julian 
- Huxley and MacBride. ‘ Biological education in schools 
will enable the next generation to visualize these 
eugenic problems, the very existence of which is now 
. unknown to the majority of our population.” After 
_ that will come leadership on questions of population, 
- Marriage selection, the production of children, racial 
_ crossing, and related matters. 


Apprenticeship. 


Te 20 per cent cut so injudiciously suggested by the 

May: Report, together with the 15 per cent cut 
: intimated by the National Government in its first hasty 
| arrangement to meet the financial 


grants and crisis, are now almost forgotten. More 
Scotland. moderate counsels have prevailed. 


é Education Committees have found it 
- possible to fix a more modest and a much more reasonable 
- figure. Here and there a deduction of 84 per cent has 
: been made, but the commoner figure is 74. The position 
- has now been regularized. An Order in Council has 
: been issued and the Education Department has published 
: an amended minute regarding the minimum scales of 
, Salary. The amendment is to the effect that every 
- teacher js entitled to a salary not less than eleven- 
_ twelfths of the amount he would be entitled to under 
. existing scales. Unfortunately, apart altogether from 
_ the salary cuts, education is suffering in various direc- 
_ tions. Building operations are being held up or slowed 
_ down, although it is difficult to see how a builder, with 
. prices rising against him, can afford to slow down 
_ building operations. It would seem to be more econo- 
_ mical in the long run to push on all buildings: already 
| under way. In some districts, continuation classes are 
, being seriously restricted, particularly practical classes 
-= where the use of material is involved, and yet the demand 
_ for such classes is not lessening. As a matter of fact, 
_ there is, in Edinburgh especially, a distinct increase in 
the demand for the session now begun. One very 
regrettable result of the reduced grants is the restriction 
that the reduction has entailed on courses run under the 
auspices of the W.E.A. All these economies, necessary 
or otherwise, are doubly unfortunate at a time when 
unemployment is so severe. Young people, unsettled 
by lack of work, find in suitable studies a steadying and 
restful influence. 


HIS new school of economics and commerce, the 
gift of a public-spirited citizen, Mr. George Bonar, 

was opened by Sir Josiah Stamp, the well-known 
economist. At the opening ceremony 
it was intimated that Mr. Bonar had 
sent an additional sum, in the shape of 
a cheque for {10,000, to form the 
nucleus of an endowment fund. Sir Josiah expressed 
strong approval of the decision of the Governors to make 
the teaching of university standard, and he ventured to 
hope that the School would work in close co-operation 
with the University of St. Andrews. He criticized 
strongly the prevalent opinion that for the higher posts 
in business a less solid basis of general education is 


Dundee School 
of Economics 
and Commerce. 


needed than for other callings such as the law, medicine, 
and teaching. He was inclined to think that the very 
opposite was the case. Our captains of industry, he 
argued, have even greater need for a wide knowledge 
of history, geography, English, mathematics, and 
foreign languages. The intricate business organization 
of to-day, the complicated financial inter-relations of 
world trade, require a highly disciplined and amply 
stored mind. The old go-as-you-please methods are 
doomed. An intimate technical knowledge of the par- 
ticular industry involved is essential, but no less neces- 
sary is a sound general education on which that specialist 


‘knowledge may be built. It was that obvious need that 


explained the importance of the splendid institution 
Mr. Bonar’s generosity had provided for the city. 


Te controversy about the control of the Strand- 
millis Training College for Protestant elementary 
teachers in Northern Ireland still continues. The 
Primate (the most Rev. C. F. D’Arcy) 


Strandmillls has written a letter to the Press stating 
Paps n that the arrangement made by the 
ireland. Northern Government is similar to that 


made by Trinity College, Dublin, for 
the control of the Church of Ireland Divinity School. 
There is no doubt that the latter arrangement has 
worked admirably. The present writer was a member 
of the Divinity School and can testify that freedom from 
interference by the representatives of a popularly 
elected body was felt to be a great advantage. 
Opponents of the Government scheme have urged that 
there is no parallel between the cases. They are certainly 
not quite alike, but one feels that there is enough simi- 
larity to lend support to the Primate’s position. At any 
rate, it is strange to see all the Protestant bodies, who 
are most opposed to sacerdotalism, clamouring for 
ecclesiastical control. 


eo has been given in one of the most 

interesting legal cases involving educational funds 
which has ever occurred in Ireland. In the seventeenth 
century, Erasmus Smith gave certain 
valuable endowments, being part of 
the confiscated lands of which he had 
obtained possession, in order to found 
grammar schools for education and for the propagation 
of the Protestant faith. The Judge held that the founder 
undoubtedly intended that the endowment should be 
used for the education of the inhabitants on his estates, 
and equally certainly that he intended that it should be 
used for Protestant education only. Now the “ in- 
habitants ” are not, and never have been, in the main, 
Protestants, so that the two “intentions ” of Erasmus 
Smith cannot be carried out. The Judge, himself a 
Protestant, held that the paramount intention was 
educational not religious. It is not yet easy to see what. 
this judgment means in practice. An interesting point 
is that the case has up to the present cost about £10,000, 
according to the judge’s own estimate, all taken from the 
funds of the endowment, and it may be that the end is 
not yet. The lawyers have “ earned ” this sum in six 
weeks. It would have paid the salaries of all the teachers 
of the four Erasmus Smith schools for several years. 


Erasmus Smith 
Schools: Free 
State. 


I Tis not generally known that the position of secondary 
schools in Ireland differs from that in England. In 
Ireland, almost all the schools have private funds of 
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some kind, either old endowments or the funds of re- 
higious orders, or local Diocesan funds. 
The Departments of Education (North 
and South) pay certain grants on 
condition that the schools satisfy them 
that they are properly equipped and doing adequate 
work. Thus the schools are helped by public money, but 
retain a very large measure of freedom in arranging 
courses and time-tables and appointing staff. 


The Secondary 
School System 
in Ireland. 


UBLIC schools must provide for emergencies, but 
by spending £27,000 on a sanatorium with fifty 
beds, Epsom College has surely set a high standard. 
The College has a strong medical 


Physical tradition, and its policy in this matter 
Education. 2 

may be regarded as based on expert 

opinion. Lord Dawson, in his address, assured the 


audience that careful regard had been paid to economic 
considerations. By way of palliation, however, he 
stressed the need for physical education, not the old 
mechanical, soul-destroying drill, but training which 
would give to the mind initiative, leadership, power of 
expression, and to the body, beauty of form, resilience in 
movement, and that perfection of function of lungs and 
skin which gave endurance and adaptation to changing 
climate and resistance to disease. He urged that medical 
officers should study physical education—their duties 
should not be limited to the care of the sick ; they should 
study boys in motion as well as at rest. Thus early 
defects of form and function might be detected and 
remedied. 


[en on and experiment on the use of the film 

in education still go on. Itis well that they should 
for, as Mr. F. A. Hoare, the Treasurer of the Educational 
and Cultural Films Commission, pointed 
out in a paper which he read at the 
Conference of the Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Bureaux at Oxford last 
month, there is a vicious circle to be broken. The 
production of films specially designed for educational 
use tarries for the sound commercial reason that there 
is insufficient evidence of a large and constant demand, 
while on the other side the installation of projectors is 
being hindered because the suitable films are so few. 
Meanwhile, by discussion, interest in the film must be 
created and extended, and by experiment teachers and 
educationists must be convinced that it is a practicable 
aid to learning. The check to new developments in 
education, as in other social services, which proceeds 
from our national financial troubles need not entail the 
cessation of the one or the other. The provision on a 
large scale of sound film apparatus of the kind with 
which Mr. Hoare and others have been experimenting 
in the Middlesex schools will probably have to be 
deferred indefinitelv, which is perhaps not wholly a 
disadvantage. But there must be a considerable volume 
of demand for educational films before commercial 
producers will look at them, and that depends upon the 
portable sub-standard projector for class-room use 
becoming a recognized piece of equipment in schools 
generally. Suitable projectors are already available at a 
cost comparable with that of the epidiascope and of a 
first-class lantern, and it is to these that the teacher 
will attach his present hopes, leaving the more costly 
sound film apparatus to the experimenters. 


Education and 
the Film: 
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M R. HOARE is optimistic—as becomes his position— 

about the educational possibilities of the sound 
film. He looks forward to the day when, by the co- 
operation of skilled teachers in film 
production, the material of lessons in 
mathematics, geography, or science 
will be presented to the ppuils in the most perfect form, 
and he suggests that it is as an actual teaching medium 
that the film will find its proper place in the schools. 
Time alone can show whether he is right. The same 
claim has been made already for the gramophone 
record. Most of our readers will consider that they are 
making a concession if they agree even to suspend 
judgment. To them the contact of teacher and taught 
is the essential part of the educational process, and for 
the former the most perfect sound film or gramophone 
record seems a sorry substitute—at least where children 
and adolescents are concerned. At present, even the 
desiderata are lacking, for the perfect sound film has 
still to be made, notwithstanding the advent from across 
the water of a projector which over there is advertised 
as “ At last! A perfect portable sound-on-film_ pro- 
jector!’’ It is interesting to compare with Mr. Hoare’s 
thesis the recent report of inquiries conducted among 
teachers by the International Educational Cinemato- 
graphic Institute. Some 2,500 teachers who were asked 
whether they thought the cinema could be used as an 
integrative method or merely as an aid in teaching 
unanimously ruled out the possibility of its use as an 
integrative means of instruction, though the opinion 
was qualified in a later part of the report to the extent 
of suggesting that a combination of the integrative and 
the auxiliary was practicable and helpful in certain 
subjects. 


integrative or 
Auxiliary ? 


Among the titles in the Autumn List of Messrs. J. B. Lippin- 
COTT CoMPANY, we notice ‘‘ Heroes and Heroines of Fiction,” by 
Mr. William S. Walsh. The original issue of this useful work of 
reference was in two volumes dealing with modern prose and 
poetry, and classical, medieval, and legendary fiction, 


respectively. 
* è * 


Messrs. W. HEFFER & Sons, LTD., have issued a complete 
catalogue of their publications, including textbooks. It is classi- 
fied by subjects and there is an index including authors and 
titles. As might be expected, many of the firm’s books are 
associated either by their subject matter or through their authors 


with Cambridge. 
* * * 


The Autumn List issued by Messrs. JAMES NISBET & Co., 
Ltp., includes the titles of four additions to ‘‘ The Contemporary 
Library of Psychology ’’ and two additions and five re-issues in 
the series of ‘‘Cambridge Economic Handbooks.’ The juvenile 
section of the list contains several additions to their well-known 
series of adventure and similar books. 

+% + + 


The Periodical, the organ of the OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
is an illustrated journal referring to recent publications and 
including snippets from many of them. Thus the October issue 
includes, among others, a note on the hitherto unprinted novel 
by Charlotte Brontë, “ The Spell,” and a short extract which 
will whet the appetite of all Bronté lovers. 

$ + + 


The lectures on India being given at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LonpboN, are being continued this month: Col. T. C. Hodson is 
speaking on ‘‘ Caste and Creed in Northern India ” (November 2), 
Mr. F. J. Richards on “ Pariah to Brahman in Southern India " 
(November 9), Prof. J. E. G. de Montmorency on ‘ Historical 
Parallels to a Federal System in India” (November 12 and four 
succeeding Thursdays), and Mr. J. V. S. Wilkinson on “ Historians 
and Painters of the Mughal Court ” (November 16). Prof. B. 
Ohlin, of Stockholm, is giving five lectures (Newmarch lectures} 
beginning November 16, on “ Remedies for Unemployment.” 
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The College of Preceptors 


Th first of the series of ‘‘ Lectures to Parents ” to be 

delivered at the College of Preceptors was given on 
October 16 by Dr. P. N. Cave, Medical Officer of Health 
for the West Kent District. The subject was “ Health 
Education in the Home.” At the outset, Dr. Cave emphasized 
the importance of prevention as against curative treatment, 
and urged that up to the limits of its powers a child should 
be taught simple hygiene, habits of cleanliness, and regu- 
larity, which are themselves preventive. 

Dr. Cave said that tuberculosis was not now held to be 
strictly inherited ; its various forms are due to infection ; 
a child may be predisposed to tubercle through neglect or 
through the low resistance which may be due to bad food, 
insuthcient fresh air and rest, dirt, inattention to adenoid 
growths and the like. He advocated breast-feeding, but 
if this was impossible, it was vitally important to give milk 
known and certified to be free from tubercle. He sketched 
the general conditions of hygiene in the nursery, good 
ventilation without draughts, no superfluous furniture, 
light surroundings, protection from fire, and strict cleanli- 


ness. Ifa child is sickly, the parent should suspect incorrect 
diet or chronic constipation, or insufficient or irregular 
rest, bad teeth, insufficient fresh air, or possibly adenoid 
growths or enlarged tonsils. 

Dr. Cave laid stress on errors in dieting, especially urging 
that starchy foods in a soft form should be avoided. Affec- 
tions of the throat which might be due to the use of the 
“dummy,” to bad clothing or feeding, to constant catarrh, 
or to tonsilitis, needed the attention of the doctor; the 
result in stunted development, physical and mental, was 
well known. When the child goes to school, the parent 
should select a school where hygienic conditions are good 
and should guard against injury to eyesight. 

Unfortunately, there was not time for the lecturer to 
deal with health questions as affecting children in later 
stages of growth, but he reminded the audience of the 
difference between young children and older ones in the 
severity of the attacks of children’s diseases and the care 
that should be taken in convalescence to avoid or to counter 
dangerous sequelae. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


SWEDEN 


“We shood be very graetful for eny asistens in maeking 
Anglic noen in your kuntry,’’ writes the 
secretary of the Anglic Fund in sending us a 
collection of pamphlets. We will render what 
service we can by further quotations: ‘ Anglic is an injeeniusly 
simplified English speling, aksepted by British and American 
fonetishonz. It kan be red by eniwun noing ordinery English. 
It is the eeziest method (for foreigners) of lurning English, and 
it is the oenly posibl internashonal langgwij.’’ The inventor 
Prof. Zachrisson, in an appeal ‘‘To English and American 
Reederz,’’ writes: ‘‘ We beleev that when the furst straenjnes 
has worn off, you wil join this muuvment for promoeting kon- 
kord and fraturnity amung the naeshonz thruu the meedium 
of a komen tung. For Anglic is not intended to be oenly a 
komurshl langgwij. It has been bilt up by iedealists for iedeal- 
istik purposez, to help to remuuv the kurs of Babel and to 
. Sekuer pees, progres, and prosperity. At the saem tiem the 
importens of internashonal traed as promoetr of pees must not 
be underraeted. The adopshon of Anglic as the internashonal 
langgwij of komers will paev the wae for its adopshon as an 
internashonal augzilyery langgwij.” 

Elsewhere we read : ‘‘ The konseshonz to the reseevd speling 
konsist cheefly in lceving about 40 of the komenest wurdz 
unchaenjd as fixt formz or wurdsienz to be memeriezd, and in 
a fue simp! ruulz which minimiez chaenj in the familyer spelingz 
of unstrest vouelz. The rezult is that 60 to 75 per sent of the 
wurdz on an averij printed paej ar left unchaenjd. The prezent 
orthografy has mor than 500 waez of speling the 40 od soundz 
in English wurdz in kurent ues. Anglic has 65.” At a conference 
in London last year of Swedish, English and American Spelling 
Societies ‘‘ the confereez agreed to giv the Anglic muuvment 
their ful suport and ko-operaeshon in their respektiv kuntriz 
boeth as an internashonal augzilyery langgwij and as a baesis 
for reform of English speling for the English-speeking wurld.”’ 
Anglic, a Munthly Eduekaeshonal Revue (yeerly subskripshon, 
6 sh.) may be obtained from Prof. Zachrisson, Uppsala. In this 
connexion we may direct attention to an admirable article in 
Headway for October— Is a constructed language workable ? ” 


Anglic. 


RUSSIA 


[This note is based on articles in The Historical Outlook, 
Philadelphia, March-May, 1931.] History is 

nap ristory taught in accordance with the general oa 
ciples of Soviet education, in which active 
Perception replaces ready-made truths. Hence the progressive 
oy of the immediate environment (household, farm, work- 
Sop, factory) and also of the social situation and the recent 
events from which it has resulted. Hence also a comparison 
ae the former situation—conditions of labour under capitalism, 
ion Similarly the study of social life begins (a) in the school 
ral » by means of self-government, co-operative organization, 
dist . Newspapers, &c., and (b) with the economic life of the 
Strict. From a comparison of district with district the pupils 


gradually learn that their country is “ a union of free peoples, 
equal in their rights,” and that “all the inhabitants of the 
earth form, or might form, a union like their own.” Thus, 
without a course in history, acquaintance is made with social 
facts and therefore with historical facts, the essential thing 
being the development of social habits, not historical erudition. 
“ The heart of history teaching is the development of society 
and the class-struggle in the last few centuries, as part of a 
general course on social science. Those accustomed to traditional 
programmes will be astonished at the absence of ancient and 
medieval history. But the purpose is to form a generation that 
can intelligently take part in the creation of a socialistic society.” 


The Ukrainian Association for Cultural Relations with Foreign 

Countries sends us a copy of its Cultural 
rr Messenger, devoted to ‘‘ experimental peda- 

gogy and reflexology.” Of the contents 
(thanks to a résumé in German) we are able to note the following 
articles : Political Education (Leninismus), Hygiene and the 
Curriculum, The Education of Defectives, Experiments with 
Deaf Mutes, Discipline and Anti-social Habits, School Drawing. 
Among the reviews are short notices of issues of The Psychological 
Bulletin—from internal evidence an American publication. The 
following titles are at least impressive: the psychogalvanic 
reflex in psychology, the comparative retention values of maze 
habits and nonsense syllables, an objectivity-subjectivity ratio 
for scales of measurement, and a comparison of the behaviour 
of humans and chimpanzees in similar controlled situations. 
The Ukrainian educationists clearly mean business. 


PALESTINE 


The annual report of the Director of Education indicates that 
the dual system, developed since the British 
Occupation on a linguistic basis, Arab and 
Hebrew, is working successfully and now 
includes all schools except a few maintained by private bodies. 
The actual figures of the school population, which has doubled 
since 1920, are (in thousands) Government schools (about a 
third of the whole): Muslim, boys 16, girls 4; Christian, boys 1, 
girls 1; Jewish, none. Non-government: Jewish, boys 16, 
girls 15; Christian, boys 7, girls 8; Muslim, boys 5, girls r. 
Before the Occupation “ female education had been almost 
entirely neglected.” We note references to continued shortage 
of school accommodation, to increasing attention to medical 
and social welfare, to the happy mixing of Arabs, Jews, and 
Christians as Scouts and Guides (with rallies on the Mount of 
Olives), and to the opening last year in Jerusalem of a Muslim 
Working Boys’ Club, with a membership of fifty and the Director 
of Education as chairman of committee. 

The Hebrew University, opened in 1925 by Lord Balfour, 
was intended “‘ to provide a permanent home 
for the tradition of science and learning among 
the Jews, to study the sources of Judaism, 
to create a scientific atmosphere in Palestine, to solve some of 
its practical problems, and to contribute to the revival of the 


In Ten Years. 


The University 
of Jerusalem. 
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Hebrew language.” The last report shows how much has been 
accomplished, and how much remains to be done. Present 
students (non-resident) number 177, of whom 39 are women. 
Half are from Palestine, the rest from ten other countries. The 
annual budget is met by endowments, donations, and subscrip- 
tions from all over the world. There are no tuition fees. A 
National and University Library, completed in 1929 from designs 
by our own Prof. Patrick Geddes, was opened last year by the 
High Commissioner, his speech being afterwards translated into 


Hebrew. It already contains more than a quarter of a million 
volumes, and publishes a quarterly Bibliographical Review, 
dealing with Jewish publications in all countries. No assembly 
hall has yet been built, but there is a vast open-air theatre. 
There is already a chair of International Peace, but neither 
Modern Languages, Education, Political Science, nor History and 
Philosophy. The two last mentioned are held back by the lack of 
suitable literature in Hebrew. Translations of the chief classics 
are, however, in hand. 


Topics and Events 


Mr. T. J. Rees, Director of Education for Swansea, has been 
appointed Honorary Secretary of the Federation of Education 
Committees of Wales and Monmouthshire. Mr. Rees was a 
member of the Board of Education Committee on Scholarships 
and I'ree Places, and is a member of all the important educa- 
tional organizations in Wales. 

+$ 4 + 

THE North Wales Area of the Worker’s Educational Asso- 
ciation has decided to institute an inquiry into educational 
developments in Wales, with a view to submitting a report 
to the University of Wales. It appears that the competence 
of university lecturers to take adult evening classes was called 
in question at a recent area meeting. 

+$ + + 


Mr. R. R. WiLLia{Įs, Director of Education for the Rhondda 
Valley, has tendered his resignation, which has been accepted 
with deep regret. Mr. Wiliams was a headmaster in the Rhondda 
for many years before becoming Inspector of Schools, Deputy 
Director of Education, and then Director. He displayed qualities 
of courage which secured him the Albert Medal for Life-Saving, 
and tact and co-operation which earned for him the sincere 
respect of the teachers. 

+ * * 


UNIVERSITY oF Lonpon.—A varied and interesting programme 
of University Extension Lectures for the present session has 
been arranged by the University of London, South Kensington. 
Courses of instruction are being delivered not only in the City, 
but also at over fifty local centres in different parts of London 
and the suburbs, and the subjects cover a wide range. Amongst 
the lecturers who are delivering courses are: Dr. A. Compton- 
Rickett, Sir Banister Fletcher, Mr. C. E. M. Joad, Rev. Father 
McNabb, Sir John Marriott, The Master of the Temple, Prof. Cyril 
Burt, and Prof. S. H. Langdon. 

£ 


+ + 


THE NATIONAL PLAYING FIELDS ASSOCIATION.—At a meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Association, held on October 8, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Derby, a resolution was passed 
placing on record the Association’s regret that in view of the 
economic situation the Government has found it necessary tem- 

orarily to withdraw Exchequer grants at the rate of 50 per cent 
in respect of the provision of playing fields for use in connexion 
with public elementary schools. The resolution also expressed 
the hope that as soon as the economic and financial circum- 
stances of the country permit these grants will be restored. 
+ ba * 


NATIONAL ALPHABETS IN THE U.S.S.R. IN LATIN CHARACTERS. 
—There are 151 national languages in the U.S.S.R. If the Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians, and White Russians be excluded, these 
languages are spoken by 32,000,000 people. Of these, 30,000,000 
speak languages which, before the Revolution, had no written 
characters. Since 1926 the U.S.S.R. has been introducing a single 
Latin alphabet to meet the needs of this entire population of 
32,000,000. It is a single alphabet not only in form (the Latin 
outline of the letters), but in content (the sound significance of 
each letter being identical for all nationalities). At the present 
time 19,000,000 persons are using this alphabet. 

+ * *% 

INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WoMEN.—The 
Report of the Sixteenth Council Meeting of the International 
Federation of University Women is the record of a visit to the 
United States. Women graduates of thirty-one countries met at 
Wellesley College in April to discuss the work of the very 
flourishing organization of which they are members. Under the 
chairmanship of the President, Prof. Winifred Cullis, reports on 
the year’s activities and plans for future work were considered. 
New associations formed in Greece, Egypt, and Brazil were 
welcomed. The establishment of research fellowships to give 
university women the opportunity of a year’s work in a foreign 
country; the promotion of international exchanges among 


teachers, medical women, museum curators, and librarians, 
continue to occupy a prominent place on the programme of the 
Federation. A printed list of notable books published in the 
many ditferent countries during the past two years was received 
with great interest. Resolutions were passed in support of the 
work of the coming Disarmament Conference, the members of 
the Federation pledging themselves to take action to promote 
the success of the Conference particularly by educational methods. 
+ + * 


BOOKS ON THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS.—The 1931 list of books 
on the League of Nations suitable for children and teachers, 
issued annually by the Education Committee of the League of 
Nations Union, brings the two previous lists up to date. Of the 
fifty-two books here described more than a dozen have appeared 
since October, 1930. Of special importance are ‘‘ Ten Years of 
World Co-operation,” written by Sir Eric Drummond, and issued 
by the League Secretariat (10s.) ; ‘‘ The History of Peace,” by 
A. C. F. Beales (16s.); ‘‘ Disarmament,” by Prof. Madariaga 
(15s.); “Scientific Disarmament,” by V. Lefebure (5s.), and 
“ Adventure,” by Dr. Nansen (4s. 6d.), all of which may be 
purchased, or borrowed, at 15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 1. These 
lists render real service, and it is gratifying to learn that they are 
in increasing demand. 

* * 

PUBLISHERS’ ‘‘ REMAINDERS.’’—Lest readers should think 
from the title that this note refers to booksellers’ catalogues, we 
hasten to state that it is inspired by a brief article in the Cambridge 
Public Library Record by Mr. W. H. Swift. From time to time, 
publishers go through their stocks and sell off at a much reduced 
price copies of books for which they see no prospects of sales in 
the ordinary course of business. Booksellers buy up these 
“remainders ” as they are termed, with the result that new 
volumes are offered for sale at half the original published price, 
or less. Why should publishers find it necessary to “‘ remainder ” 
books ? As Mr. Swift points out, it may be that the author was 
unfortunate in his choice of a publisher or that the book was 
unlucky. On the other hand, so many books are published in 
these days that the memory of any particular one is quickly 
submerged in the tlood of fresh productions. Mr. Swift even 
goes so far as to suggest that some of the works now regarded as 
having a permanent place in our literature, might never have 
survived competition such as exists to-day. What is the moral 
of this? A judicious selection from a list of ‘‘ remainders ” will 
often give the purchaser a good and valuable work at a very 
modest price. 

+ + + 

WOMEN AND THE CINEMA.—The International Council of 
Women have just concluded an interesting conference on the 
Cinematograph and Broadcasting, held in Rome at the Inter- 
national Educational Cinematograph Institute of the League of 
Nations. The subjects under discussion included recommenda- 
tions for safeguarding actors and audience; the necessity of 
strict censorship ; the future of the educational and recreative 
film ; and the possibilities of the cinema as a means of promoting 
a better understanding between nations. In this connexion, an 
important contribution was made by M. Belime-Coeurcy, of 
the International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. An 
interesting suggestion came from Switzerland, that Boards of 
Censors should include not only some women but also some young 
persons. Perhaps the most progressive proposal was for the 
establishment of an international library of educational films. 
The activities of the Conference were not confined to discussion 
and the passing of resolutions. Social events included numerous 
receptions, and visits to places of interest in Rome and the 
surrounding country were arranged by the National Counci 
of Italian Women. In addition, opportunities were given of 
seeing the practical application of many of the principles advo- 
cated. Particularly enjoyable was a visit to the Unione Cine- 
matografica Educativa, the Italian State organization for the 
production of instructive and educational films. 
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Cambridge Books suitable for 


SCHOOL PRIZES 


a promises: ide i THE CR AFTSMAN SERIES 


nted list of yui: wee 


pe dunge tataas Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by A. F. COLLINS 

CoG Uns E7 t IT 

@ [nsarmame tet ut THE WHEELWRIGHT’S SHOP 

King theme G By GEORGE STURT. Abridged and edited by A. F. COLLINS . 

MEE Da E re ee With 12 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

AGUE OF NIS gu THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER 
a a Passages selected from the original edition of Samuel Smiles to form a continuous narrative. 
ao =e With 20 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Jesc ribed cre cad a ROBERT STEVENSON: THE BELL ROCK LIGHTHOUSE 


ee ey Passages selected from An Account of the Bell Rock Lighthouse (published in 1824). 
written by Sri foe With 22 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Wee 


anat ps nas 

d Disarcaner Im e eee ee 

armament 31 E : CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN LITERATURE 

j a n Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON 

: Hi D stat oe ot In five books. Library edition, cloth boards, with book-marker. Illustrated with reproductions of famous pictures, engravings, 
pe and drawings. Books I-III. 5S. mi each. Books IV and V. 6s. net each. 

e 8 . 


HINDERS -ie red i By Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 


s Dote Pone Dock te 


ee PE T uae ie ON THE ART OF WRITING ON THE ART OF READING 
a aus ett Sixth Impression. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. Pocket Third Impression. Demy 8vo. 155. met. Pocket 
am 3 n In” Edition. Fcap 8vo. 55. net. Edition. Fcap 8vo. 55. net. 
wr Wal ch oo = 
if DUSEN eae 

ire eae z THE STARS IN THEIR COURSES HOW IT HAPPENED 

C E , By Sir JAMES JEANS By RHODA POWER 
hiken Bae UO a With 47 photographs. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. Illustrated. Crown ato. 75. 6d. net. 

ants out TEA ST Stories for children based on folk stories of all 
ay ae THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE pee, ee ae Seen re 
cy pant fe By Sir JAMES JEANS 
p B daet i Cheap revised edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. By EILEEN and RHODA POWER 
soaa een 25. net. Second Impression. Ape 35 illustrations. Crown 
er eatr 8v0. 7S net. 
ite Iver lee ae 
has nee < THE WORLD OF THE NEW MORE BOYS AND GJRLS OF 
ection ae : TESTAMENT HISTORY 
pa By T. R. GLOVER By RHODA and EILEEN POWER 
. ! Second Impression. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. With 31 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

pun Te BO MILTON: PARADISE LOST 
NEAN sarar KTD oe e 

pied REN , BIOLOGY AND MANKIND Edited by A. W. VERITY, M.A. 

pdcastice © pgs? By S. A. MCDOWALL Now obtainable in two volumes. Volume I. Text. 
ematie Ta Ilustraisd. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. Volume II. Introductions, Notes, &c. 
adetee coe Ak Crown 8v0. 75. 6d. net each. 

at apite na ` 

yee rp jaat A HUNDRED YEARS OF ENGLISH THE NEW SHAKESPEARE 

the ea 3 . POETRY Edited by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH and 
ue ee Edited by EDWARD B. POWLEY i J. DOVER WILSON 

ma Crown 8v0. 45. Gd. net. 14 Volumes, completing the Comedics, now ready. 
bier Paar With a frontispiece in each volume. ' Fcap 8v0. 
ete AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE COSMAS AARO tenes er BALD: 
ate ac o GREAT WAR MUSIC AND ITS STORY 
ea By G. V. CAREY and H. S. SCOTT By R. T. WHITE, Mus.D. 

e With 8 illustrations and 17 vae Second Edition. With 7 plates and numerous illustrations in the text. 
erent atthe Crown 8vo. 65. net. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 
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Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltp., have issued a descriptive 
list of some 150 books in various branches of theology. 
+ + + 
Mr. A. W. Siddons, Senior Mathematical Master, Harrow 
School, is reading a paper to the Mathematical Association 
(London Branch), on “ The First Two Years of Geometry in a 
Secondary or Preparatory School,” on November 7, at 3 p.m., at 
Bedford College, Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 
+ + + 


The International Exhibition of Child Welfare in the “ Parcul 
Carol,” Bucharest, which was to have taken place from April 23 
to May 23, last, has been postponed until May 1 to 31, 1932. 
The Exhibition is being organized by the ‘‘ Prince Mircea ” 
Society, 6 Strada Clemenceau, Bucharest. 

+ * * 

The Child-Study Society announces lectures on November 12, 
by Miss Thyra Smith, H.M.I., on ‘‘ The Psychology of the Junior 
School Child,” and on December 3, by Mr. R. W. Holland, O.B.E., 
on “ The School and Preparation for Business.” The lectures 
will be given at the Royal Sanitary Institute, 90 Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W. 1, at 7.30 p.m. 


The 1931 award of the Ferranti Scholarship (annual value, 
£250, tenable for two years), has been made by the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers to Mr. W. G. Thompson, of Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

+ + $ 

The National Institute of Industrial Psychology has announced 
a course of three lectures on “ Recent Research into the Causes 
of Industrial Accidents.” The lectures will be given by Mr. Eric 
Farmer, Investigator to the Industrial Health Research Board, 
on Mondays, November 2, 9, and 16, at 6 p.m., at the Royal 
Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

+ s e 


The list of Autumn Books to be issued by KEGAN PAUL contains 
notes on recently issued books as well as announcements. The 
history section includes a two volume work on the history of 
civilization, by Prof. H. Schneider, of Leipzig, two volumes on 
the Middle Ages, by Prof. J. W. Thompson, of Chicago, a biblio- 
graphy of medieval history, by Prof. L. J. Paetow, of California, 
and a short world history for juniors by H. C. Knapp-Fisher. 
A series of books on arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, and 
calculus “ for the practical man ” is announced. 


University and School Holidays and Functions 


| CHRISTMAS VACATION| OTHER FUNCTIONS 


University of Aberdeen.. 
Birkbeck College, London 


Dec. 19 to Jan. 11 


Founder’s Day, Dec. 


Q. 
Degree 


OTHER Fuxctioss 


[CHRISTMAS VACATION 


University of Birming- | Dec. rọ to Jan. 12 Ceremony, 
ham Dec. 18. 
University of Cambridge | Dec. 20 to Jan. 4 
University of Durham : 
Armstrong College, Dec. 18 to Jan. 12 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Durham Colleges Dec. 12 to Jan. 19 
College of Medicine, | Dec. rọ to Jan. 5 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
East London College Dec. 18 to Jan. 10 
University College, Exeter; Dec. 19 to Jan. 9 Exeter University 
College Club Dinner, 
Nov. 20. 
R.F.C. and A.F.C. v. 
St. Luke’s College, 
Exeter, Nov. II. 
R.F.C. v. Cardiff Uni- 
versity, Nov. 25. 
Inter-Varsity Matches 
v. Southampton U.C., 
Dec. 5. 
Faraday House Electrical | Dec. 18 to Jan. rr 
Engineering College, 
London 
Heriot Watt College, Dec. 18 to Jan. 12 
Edinburgh 
University College, Hull | Dec. 18 to Jan. 13 | Court of Governors, 
Dec. 1o. 
° Association Football, 
v. Leeds University, 
Nov. 7 and Dec. 12. 
Hulme Hall, Manchester | Dec. 18 to Jan. 14 
Imperial College of | Dec. 18 to Jan. 12 
Science and Techno- 
logy, London 
King’s College, London Dec. 23 to Jan. 13 
King’s College Hospital | Dec. 17 to Jan. 11 
Medical and Dental 
School, London 
King’s College of House- | Dec. 17 to Jan. 14 
hold and Social Science, 
London 
University of Leeds Dec. 19 to Jan. 7 
University of Liverpool Dec. 19 to Jan. 6 
University of London .. | Dec. 18 to Jan. rı | Foundation Day, Nov. 
28. 
London Hospital Medical | Dec. 19 to Jan. 4 
College and Dental 
School 
London School of Econo- | Dec. 11 to Jan. rr 
mics and Political 
Science 
London University Col- | Dec. 19 to Jan. 11 Annual Street Col- 
lege Hospital Medical lection, Dec. 12. 
School “ Follicles ” — Resi- 
dents’ Play, Dec. 26. 
McCrea Magee College, | Dec. 19 to Jan. 5 


Londonderry 


Middlesex Hospital Medi- | Dec. 19 to Jan. 4 
cal School, London 
Municipal College of Tech- | Dec. 18 to Jan. 14 
nology, Manchester 
University College, Not- | Dec. 13 to Jan. 11 
tingham 
School of Oriental Studies,| Dec. 18 to Jan. rz 
London , 
University of Oxford Dec. 6 to Jan. 16 
Queen’s College, London | Dec. 17 to Jan. 12 
a University, Bel- | Dec. 18 to Jan. 5 
ast 
University of Reading .. | Dec. rr to Tr 7 
University of Sheffield .. | Dec. 19 to Jan. 11 
University College, South-| Dec. 21 to Jan. 9 
ampton 
St. Bartholomew’s Hos- | Dec. 18 to Jan. 5 
» pital Medical College, 
London 
St. Mary’s Hospital Medi- | Dec. rr to Jan. 5 
cal School, London 
Trinity College, Dublin.. | Dec. 11 to Jan. ro 
Victoria University, Man- | Dec. 19 to Jan. 13 
chester 
University of Wales : 
University of Wales .. | Dec. 17 to Jan. 12 
Aberystwyth .. | Dec. 18 to Jan. 12 , 
Bangor Dec. 13 to Jan. 4 Second Special Con- 
cert, Nov. 5. 
Third Special (ot 
cert, Dec. 3. 
Cardiff a .. | Dec. 12 to Jan. 12 
Swansea rp .. | Dec. 18 to Jan. Ir 
Westfield College, London | Dec. 17 to Jan. 11 
Westminster Hospital į Dec. 20 to Jan. 3 
Medical School, Lon- 
can tball 
Abingdon School .- | Dec. 16 to Jan. rr | O.A. Rugby Foo 
Match, Dec. 5- 
School Concert, Dec- 
II. i teh 
Aldenham School .. | Dec. 21 to Jan. 21 os Boys’ Match, 
ec. 5. 
School Concert, De 
19. 
Ampleforth College Dec. 17 to Jan. 21 Dec. 
Badminton School, Bristol} Dec. 18 to Jan. 14 Nativity Play, 
13. 
Battersea Polytechnic . Dec. 21 to Jan. 9 > Pictures: 
Beaumont College, Old | Dec. 17 to Jan. 14 Rugby XV Fix Col- 
Windsor T peia H 
Sov. ; 
Ree DO pimbleds | 
Nov. 28. o per 
Bedford Modern School | Dec. 18 to Jan. rọ | School Dramat 7 | 
formance, a : 
O.B. Annual Dimes 
Dec. 5. 
Founder's Commen | | 
ration Service, X 
(Continued on page 794) 3 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE PLAIN TEXTS 


English—ts. 3d. 


BACON. The Advancement of Learning. 
Book I. 
BYRON. The Vision of Judgment. 


CARLYLE. The Present Time. 

DONNE. Sermons XV and LXVI. 
FULLER. The Holy State (II, 1-15). 
GOLDSMITH. The Good-Natur’d Man. 
GOWER. Confessio Amantis, Selections. 
HENRYSON. The Testament of Cresseid. 


HOOKER. Preface to The Laws of Eccle- 
Stastical Polity. 
JOHNSON. Papers from The Idler. 


MONTAIGNE. Five Essays, translated by 
John Florio. 
SPENSER. The Shepheards Calendar. 


German—Is. 6d. 
GRILLPARZER. Der Arme Spielmann. 
Erinnerungen an Beethoven. 
HERDER. Kleinere Aufsatze I. 
HOFFMANN. Der Kampf der Sanger. 
LESSING. Hamburgische Dramaturgie I. 
LESSING. Hamburgische Dramaturgie II. 


French—15, 3d. 


BOSSUET. Oraisons Funèbres. 

DE MUSSET. Carmosine. 

DESCARTES. Discours de la Méthode. 

DIDEROT. Paradoxe sur le Comédien. 

DUMAS. Histoire de mes Bêtes. 

GAUTIER. Ménagerie Intime. 

HUGO, VICTOR. Eviradnus. Ratbert (La 
Légende des Siecles). | 

LA BRUYÈRE. Les Caractères, ou les 
Meeurs de ce Siécle. 

LAMARTINE. Méditations. 

MICHELET. Saint-Louis. 

MOLIÈRE. L’ Amour Médecin. Le Sicilien. 

MOLIERE. La Critique de l’École des 
Femmes. L’Impromptu de Versailles. 

MONTALEMBERT. De lAvenir Politique 
de l’Angleterre. 

PASCAL. Lettres Ecrites à un Provincial. 

RONSARD. L’Art Poétique Cing Préfaces. 


Italian—ts. ód. 


ALFIERI. La Virtù Sconosciuta. 
GOZZI, GASPARO. La Gazzetta Veneta. 
LEOPARDI. Pensieri. 

MAZZINI. Fede e Avvenire. 

ROSMINI. Cinque Piaghe. 


Spanish—ts. ód. 


BOLIVAR, SIMON. Address to the Vene- 
zuelan Congress at Angostura, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1819. 


CALDERÓN. La Cena de Baltasar. 
CERVANTES. Prologues and Epilogue. 
CERVANTES. Rinconete y Cortadillo. 


ESPRONCEDA. El Estudiante de Sala- 
manca. 

LOPE DE VEGA. El Mejor Alcalde. ElRey. 

LUIS DE LEON. Poesías Originales. 

OLD SPANISH BALLADS. 

VILLEGAS. El Abencerraje. 


VILLENA : LEBRIJA : ENCINA. Selections. 


Each volume consists of 50-80 small octavo pages of text, preceded 
by a short biographical note on the author. 
BOUND IN LIMP CLOTH 


“ These little books ... 


in each case by a brief biographical note concerning the author: 


are exquisitely printed on excellent paper and are prefaced 


otherwise 


entirely unencumbered with notes or explanatory matter, they form the most 
delicious and companionable little volumes we remember to have seen. The 
title-page is a model of refined taste—simplex munditiis.’—THE ANGLO-FRENCH 


REVIEW. 


“ It is difficult to praise too highly the Cambridge Plain Texts.”—-rHE LONDON 


MERCURY. 


793 
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Birkenhead School as 


Bishop’s Stortford College 

Blundell’s School, Tiver- 
ton 

Bradfield College i 

Bradford Technical Col- 
lege 

Brentwood School 


Brighton College 


Bristol Grammar School 

Bromsgrove School n 

Cambridge and County 
High School for Boys 

Campbell College, Bel- 
mont 

Carlisle Grammar School 

Caterham School 

Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, London 

Charterhouse Ar 

Cheltenham College 


Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- 
lege 


Chigwell School 


Christ’s Hospital, Hor- 
sham 
City of London School .. 
City of Oxford School . 
City Technical College, 
Cardiff : 
Full-time Depts. 
Part-time Depts. 
Clifton College .. 
Coatham School 
Cranleigh School 


Dauntsey’s School 


Dean Close School, Chel- 
tenham 

Denstone College 

Douai School .. 

Dover College 


Downside School 


Durham School .. 
Eastbourne College 


Edinburgh Academy 

Elizabeth College, Guern- 
sey ` 

Epsom College .. ws 
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Dec. 22 to Jan. 19 
| 


| Dec. 22 to Jan. 20 
| Dec. 21 to Jan. 19 


| 
| 


Dec. 21 to Jan. 22 
Dec. 18 to Jan. Ir 


Dec. 17 to Jan. 15 


Dec. 18 to Jan. 18 


Dec. 18 to Jan. 14 
Dec. 21 to Jan. 21 
Dec. 18 to Jan. 7 

Dec. 15 to Jan. 13 
Dec. 17 to Jan. 14 
Dec. 18 to Jan. 14 
Dec. 20 to Jan. 2 


Dec. 18 to Jan. 19 
Dec. 22 to Jan. 21 


Dec. 17 to Jan. 13 


18 to Jan. 15 
Dec. 22 to Jan. 19 
Dec. 18 to Jan. 14 


Dec. 22 to Jan. 12 


Dec. 24 to Jan. 9 
Dec. 24 to Jan. 9 
Dec. 22 to Jan. 19 
Dec. 23 to Jan. 14 
Dec. 19 to Jan. I9 


Dec. 21 to Jan. 15 


Dec. 18 to Jan. 15 
Dec. 17 to Jan. 15 
Dec. 18 to Jan. 19 
Dec. 22 to Jan. 22 
Dec. 19 to Jan. 21 


Dec. 22 to Jan, 22 
Dec. 18 to Jan 


Dec. 22 to Jan. 12 
Dec. 18 to Jan. 19 
Dec. 16 to Jan. 15 


(Continued on page 796) 


Old Boys’ Week-end, 
Oct. 31- Nov. 2. 

Annual Dramatic En- 
tertainment, Dec. 19 
and 21. 


School Theatricals : 
“ Julius Caesar,” 
Déc. 34; 24, 15- 

Ist XV v. eee mtg y 
School, Nov. 4; v. 
Brighton, Nor. 

v. Harlequins “A, " 
Nov. 14; v. Sidcup, 
Nov... 2r3 @ St. 
John’s School, Lea- 
therhead, Nov. 28; 
v. Epsom, Dec. 2; 
v. Mill Hill School, 
Dec. 5; v. Rich- 
mond * A,” Dec. 12; 
v. Old Brightonians, 
Dec. 17. 
Prize-giving, Nov. 18. 


Old Boys’ 
Nov. 5 


Match, 


Prize-giving, Nov. 26. 


Old Cheltonian Match 


Dec. 19. 
Football v. Rugby, 
Nov. 7; v. Marl- 


borough, Nov. 28; 
v. Downside, Dec. 5. 
Speech Day, Nov. 13. 
Half Term Holiday, 
Nov. 16. 
School Concert, Dec. 


17. 


Old Cranleighan Din- 
ner, Nov. 25. 

1st XV v. Brighton 
College, Nov. 4; v. 
Christ’s Hospital, 
Nov. 7; v. Mill Hill 
Nov. 14; v. Epsom 
College, Nov. 18; 
u. London Scottish 
"AT: Nov. 21, 
Performance. of 
“ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” Dec. 18, 


19. 


Football v. Blundell’s 
School, Dec. 22. 


Football v. O.Es, Dec. 


12. 

School Concert, Dec. 
16. 

The Academy “At 
Home,”’ Dec. 18. 
Old Boys’ Match, 
Dec. 5. 
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for 
REWARDS 


and 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The Educational Supply Association 
invite all those interested in Reward 
Books and Library Books to visit Esavian 
House to inspect the large stock suitable 
for these purposes. 


The stock, which is exceptionally varied 
and comprehensive, consists of new and 
standard books in various styles of 
binding at prices to suit all requirements. 
The Book Room is quiet and comfortably 
furnished, and Expert Assistants who 
are in attendance will gladly render any 
help that may be required. 


Three Catalogues are issued, and these 
will be sent to Principals on applica- 
tion. 
(a) Catalogue of Books bound in Leather and 
Fancy Bindings. 
(b) Catalogue of New Standard Books bound 
in Publishers’ Bindings. 


(c) Catalogue of New Books in various bind- 
ings offered at very low clearance prices. 


EN 


a 
= 
j 
As 


S. ger 


= al li | 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 


Association, Limited 


171-181 HIGH HOLBORN 
LONDON, W.C. | 
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METHUEN’S NEW anp RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 


THE TEACHING OF READING BY THE SENTENCE 
METHOD. By EpitH LUKE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

TOAD OF TOAD HALL. A Play from Kenneth Grahame’s 
“The Wind in the Willows.” By A. A. MILNE. 1s. 6d. (Methuen's 
Modern Classics. ) 

THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH : From Sentence to Essay. 
By J. D. STEPHENSON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6 

COMMON-SENSE TESTS IN ENGLISH. By R. Swann, B.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


TENNYSON: SELECT POEMS. By W. T. Wiliams, M.A., 


and G. H. VALLINS, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 9d. 
The Lotos Eaters, Oenone, Ulysses, The Lady of Shalott, Lancelot 
and Elaine, The Passing of Arthur. 


SELECTIONS FROM COLERIDGE. Poetry and Prose. By 
B. I. EVANS, M.A., and M. R. Evans, B.A. 


SELECTIONS FROM BYRON. Poetry and Prose. By D. M. 


WALMSLEY, M.A., Ph. 


SELECTIONS FROM ‘MACAULAY: Letters, Prose, Speeches, 
and Poetry. By E. V. Downs, M.A., and G. L. Davies, M.A. 2s. 


MARLOWE’S POEMS. Edited by L. C. MARTIN, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of English, Liverpool. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE METRES OF ENGLISH POETRY. By Enip HAMER, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

NINETEEN-TWENTIES : Literature and Ideas in the 

Post-War Decade. By A. C. WARD, author of ‘' Twentieth-Century 

Literature.” Crown &vo. 5s. net. 


GERMAN 


GERMAN DIALOGUES. By A. Cross, Ph.D., 
MCCLEAN, M.A., Ph.D. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

DEUTSCHES LAND UND DEUTSCHES LEBEN. By L. 
WOLFGANG THEILKUBL, M.A. With 2 Diagrams and 3 Maps. Crown 
8vo. 5s. in the press. 

A reader for the upper forms of secondary schools. 

ADVANCED GERMAN COMPOSITION. By JETHRO BITHELL, 

M.A. 5s. Key. By J. BITHNELL and W. THEILKUHL. 6s. net. 


HISTORY 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE TO THE 
DEATH OF MARCUS AURELIUS. By the late J. WELLS, M.A., 
Warden of Wadham College, Oxford, and R. H. BARRow, M.A. With 


8 Maps. 6s. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH SINCE 
1783. By Prof. A. P. NEWTON and Prof. J. EWING: With 11 Illus- 


trations and 4 Maps. 5s. 
EUROPE FROM 800 TO 1789. By H. W. C. Davis, C.B.E., 


late Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. Edited by G. N. CLARK, 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


SELECT DOCUMENTS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Vol. I. 
A.D. 800-1492. Edited and Translated by R. G. D. Larran, M.A. 
Vol. II. 1492-1715. By W. F. REDDAWAY, M.A. Vol. III. A.D. 
1715-1920. By H. BUTTERFIELD. Crown 8vo. Ss. each. 


SULLY, COLBERT, AND TURGOT. A Chapter in French 
History. By E. C. LODGE, M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF EUROPE, 1760-1930. By 
A. Biante, M.A., Lecturer in Economic History in the University of 
Edinburgh. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHT AND LETTERS IN WESTERN EUROPE 
(A.D. 500-900). By M. L. W. LAISTNER, Professor of Ancient History 
in Cornell University. Demy 8vo. 15s. ‘net. 

METHUEN’S HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
EUROPE. 

Vol. IV. A History of Europe from 1378-1494. 
M.A., Professor of History in McGill University. 

Vol. V. A History of Europe from 1494-1610. By A J. GRANT, 
M.A., formerly Professor of History in the University o Leeds. With 
12 Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

Vol. VIII. History of Europe, 1815-1923. ri Sir J. A. R. 
MARRIOTT, M.A. With 12 Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


SCRIPTURE 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. With a com- 
mentary by C. E. ROBINSON, B.A., Winchester College. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


and R. J. 


By W.T. WAUGR, 
In the press. 


GEOGRAPHY 
CLIMATOLOGY. By A. A. MiLter, M.Sc., Lecturer in 
Geography in the University of Reading. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


FRANCE: A Physical and Economic Geography. By 
HILDA ORMSBY, B.Sc., Lecturer in Geography in the University of 
London. Demy 8vo. is. net. 

THE BALTIC REGION: A Study in Physical and Human 
Geography. By E. G. Woops, Sc.D. Demy 8vo. In the press. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF LONDON RIVER. By LI. RODWELL 
JONES, B.Sc., Ph.D., with 145 Maps and 4 Plates. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE GATEWAY GEOGRAPHIES. General Editor, CHARLES 
MATHESON, M.A., F.R.S.G.S., Geography Master of Daniel Stewart's 
College, Edinburgh. 

Europe. By Norman M. Jounson, B.Sc., F.R.S.GS., 
Headmaster, McLean Public School, Dunfermline, and C. MATHESON. 
With 54 Maps. Small Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Africa. By S. C. Farrar, B.Sc., A.R.CS., Geography 
.Master, George Watson's College for Boys, Edinburgh, and C. 
MATHESON. With 34 Maps. Small Crown 8vo. 2s. 


Other volumes in preparation 


MATHEMATICS 


JUNIOR MATHEMATICS: ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, 
GEOMETRY. By A. S. PRATT, M.A., M.Sc., Headmaster, King 
Edward VI School, Nunan, and E. E. KITCHENER, M.A., Chief Master, 
Junior School, Whitgift School, Croydon. Crown 8vo. $s.6d. With 
Answers, 68. Also in Two Parts, 3s. each. With Answers, 3s. 6d. each. 
Also in Four Sections, 18. 6d. each. Answers, 1s. 


JUNIOR TEST EXAMINATIONS IN MATHEMATICS. By 


A. S. Pratt, M.A. With or without Answers. Is. 


EXAMPLES IN APPLIED MATHEMATICS. By R. O. STREET, 


M.A., M.Sc 
SCIENOE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, M.A. 
(Oxon.), author of * Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry.” With 49 Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo. 3s. An illustrated “ first book.” 

By S. 


THE ELECTROCHEMISTRY OF SOLUTIONS. 
GLASSTONE, D.Sc., Lecturer in Physical Chemistry at the University 
of Sheffield. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

THEORETICAL PHYSICS. By W. Witson, Ph.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Physics in the University of London. Vol. I. Mechanics 
and Heat. Demy 8vo. 2is. net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUBJECTS 


NEW VOLUMES 

Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. net each. 
X-Rays. By B. L. WorSnop, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
X-Ray Crystallography. By R. W. James, M.A., B.Sc. 
Applications of Interferometry. By W. E. WrmLiams, M.Sc. 
The Commutator Motor. Bv F. J. Teaco, D.Sc., M.I.E.E. 
Photochemistry. By D. W. G. STYLE, Ph.D. 
Thermodynamics. Bv A. W. PORTER, D.Sc., 
Thermionic Vacuum Tubes. By E. V poa P. R.S. (38. net.) 


Other volumes in preparation 


BIOLOGY 


PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE: An Introduction to the Study 
of Biology. By ROSAMOND F. SHOVE, M.A., F.L.S. With 134 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A school textbook for Matriculation. 


THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY: A Handbook for Teachers 
of Junior Classes. By E. M. POULTON, M.Sc. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON BIOLOGY. General Editor : 
G. R. DE BEER, M.A., B.Sc. Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Fcap. 
8vo. Illustrated. Each 3s. 6d. net. 

Social Behaviour in Insects. By A. D. Imus, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Microbes and Ultramicrobes. By A. D. GARDNER, M.A., D.M., 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


Mendelism and Evolution. B By E. B. FORD, M.A., Demonstrator in 
Zoology, University of Oxfor 


DOMESTIC SCIENOE 


THE TEACHING OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. By ELIZABETH 
ATKINSON, Manchester Municipal Training College. Crown 8vo. 5e.net 


METHUEN & CO. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C.2 
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CHRISTMAS VACATION 


Exeter School .. .. | Dec. 19 to Jan. 13 O.E. Dinner, Dec. 9. | King William’s College, | Dec. 16 to Jan. 15 Christmas Vacation 
1st XV v. Allhallows, Isle of Man Rugby Tour, +. 
Nov. 14; v. King’s . Stonyhurst, Dec. 16; 
College, | Taunton, v. Liverpool College, 
Nov. 21; v. Newton Dec. 17; v. Birken- 
College, Nov. 28; head School, Dec. 19. 
v. Blundell's 2nd XV, | King’s College School, | Dec. 18 to Jan. 15 | Old Boys’ Match and 
Dec. 2; v. R.N.C. Wimbledon Concert, Dec. 13. 
Dartmouth 2nd XV. | 4r.. 

King’s School, Canter- | Dec. 22 to Jan. 22 Rugby Football 
Felstead School .» | Dec. 22 to ae 22 bury Matches. v. Christ's 
Giggleswick School .- | Dec. 22 to Jan. 22 rN 


Hospital, Nov. 4; 1. 
Dcver College, Nov. 
I4; v. Merchant 
Perf f Taylors’ School, 

eriormances 9 Nov. 25: v. King's 


“ Dear Brutus,” by ae 
pupils of the Comedy Seige bee 


Class, Dec. 10, 11. | King’s School, Chester .. | Dec. 22 to Jan. 15 | Christmas Party, Dec. 


17. 
| 1st XI v. Trinity Hall, 
1 Nov. 3; v Old 
| 
| 


Glasgow Royal Technical | Dec. 24 to Jan. 5 
College 

Gresham’s School, Holt Dec. 17 to Jan. 14 

Guildhall School of Music | Dec. 13 to Jan. 11 


Haileybury College .- | Dec. 22 to Jan. 22 
Harrow School .. .. | Dec. 21 to Jan. 22 
Hereford Cathedral School; Dec. 18 to Jan. 13 
Highgate School ..- | Dec. 21 to Jan. 21 


King’s School, Ely .. | Dec. 18 to Jan. 19 


School Concert, Dec. 
16. 

1st XV Football v. 
Old  Cholmeleians, 
Dec. 5. 


Eleans, Nov. 7; v. 
Clare College, Nov. 
17; v. Chnist’s Coi- 
lege, Nov. 26; ¢. 
Emmanuel College. 
O.R. Rugby Match, 
Dec. Io. 


Boar’s Head, Dec. 5.} King’s School ip Examina- 
Old Johnians. Rugger ing’s School, Worcester | Dec. 22 to Jan. 19 pe ee 


Huddersfield Technical Dec. 18 to Jan. § 
College 
Hurstpierpoint College.. | Dec. 18 to Jan. 22 


King’s School, Rochester | Dec. 19 to Jan. 19 


Match, Nov. 21. Old Bovs’ Match and 
Hvmer’s College, Hull .. , Dec. 18 to Jan. 12 School Concert, De. 
King Edward VI School, | Dec. 17 to Jan. 7 2I. 


Southampton 


Kingswood School, Bath | Dec. 16 to Jan. 13 
King Edward’s School, | Dec. 18 to Jan. 14 


School Play, “ King | Lancing College .. | Dec. 18 to Jan. 21 | Speech Day and Con- 


Birmingham Henry IV,” Part II, cert, Dec. 5. 
Dec. 15, 16, 17. 1st XI v. Westmn- 
I v. Bromsgrove ster, Nov. 19. 
School, Nov. 7. (Continued on page 798) 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


The DEPARTMENT dealing with STAFF APPOINTMENTS is now under the control of 
Mr. H. C. EDDOWES, M.A., 


Late Exhibitioner, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Member of the Association of Army Tutors. 


Posts are found in Public, Private, Secondary, and Preparatory Schools for Assistant 
Masters, Mistresses, Matrons, &c., and also for Tutors in Coaching Establishments. 
Applications for January Posts may be made at once. 


TRANSFER DEPARTMENT (under Mr. F. C. NEEDES, B.A.) 


For SALE: | 2.—HOME COUNTY. Good class Girls’. Few little 
Boys. Receipts £1,800. Profits £550. Charming premises 
and grounds. Rent £150. About £1,500 asked, or 
PARTNER accepted. 


Write or call: 4 REGENT PLACE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 PHONE: REGENT 3774 


1.—LONDON. Good class Girls’. 35 Day. 1 Boarder. 
Receipts about £1,450. Goodwill £500. 


Marlborough’s Series of European and Oriental Grammars 


Laffitte’s FRENCH GRAMMAR (School Edition), S 
Containing Alphabet, Accent, Liaison, &c. Rules of Grammar exemplifed with Model Sentences, Auxiliary Verbs, Synoptical Table of the four Conjugates 
Irregular Verbs, Exercises, Alphabetical Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. Red Cloth, 8s. net ; Blue Wrapper, 2s. net. ; Key, 9d. net. 

Webers GERMAN GRAMMAR SELF-TAUGHT (Second Edition). $ 


Containing Alphabet and Pronunciation ; Declensions of Nouns, Comparison of Adjectives ; Personal Pronouns; List of Common Strong Verbs; Use of Tenses: 
Order of Words in a Sentence; Force of Prefixes; Separable and Inseparable Verbs; Infinitive with hints on translation into German; Exercises in Gum 
Characters; Facsimile of German Handwriting ; English-German Vocabulary ; Subject Index alphabetically arranged. 


Crown 8vo. Red Cloth, 3s. net; Blue Wrapper, 2s. net; Key, 9d. net. 


Panagulli’'s ITALIAN GRAMMAR SELF-TAUGHT (Second Edition). 
Containing Alphabet, the Double Consonants, Pronunciation, Accent, the Apostrophe, the Definite Article; the Use of the Articles; the Substantive ; Gender: 
the Adjective; Cardinal and Ordinal Numbers; Indefinite Adjectives and Pronouns; Auxiliary, Regular and Irregular Verbs. Synoptical Table of the Thret 


Conjugations; Reading Lessons; Idiomatic Expressions, Alphabetical Vocabulary. Grown 8vo. Red Cloth, 3s. net; Blue Wrapper, 2s. net; Key, 9d. net. 


Garoia’s SPANISH GRAMMAR SELF-TAUGHT (Third Fdition\. 
Containing the Alphabet and Phonetic Pronunciation, Notes on Accent, Punctuation, Capitals, &c. ; thirty-five Lessons, consisting of clearly stated Rules of Gramra! 
with abundant examplary Sentences; Exercises for translations into Spanish ; Reading Lessons, Spanish proverbs and an alphabetical English-Spanish Vocatustt 


of the words used in the Exercises. Crown 8vo. Red Cloth, 3s. net; Blue Wrapper, 2s. net; Key, 9d. net. 
Sold by all ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS. Write for Prospectus of the Language required and Catalogus No. 45. 


London: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD., Publishers, 51 & 52 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 
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Laboratory and Library Furniture 
Also 
WOODWORK and 
FURNITURE for 
CHURCH, CHAPEL, 
OFFICE, HOSPITAL, &c. 
CHAIRS, MEMORIALS 


Ei HAMME & Co. 


Ltd. 
CROWN WORKS, ST. JAMES ROAD, 
BERMONDSEY, LONDON, S.E. 16 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
FOUNDER—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 
VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 
DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 
MISTRESS OF METHOD—ETHEIL DRIVER, L.R.A.M., Dalcroze 
Diploma. 
SECRETARY—ALICE WEBER. 

THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT is accepted by the Teachers’ Registration 
Council as satisfying the conditions of Registration in respect of Training in 
Teaching. The School year began OCTOBER 1. Entrance Examination about 
July 18. 

A Special Course for Teachers in Elementary Schools leading up to an 
Elementary Certificate began OCTOBER, 1931. 


CLASSES IN SINGLE SUBJECTS, CHILDREN AND ADULTS (Rhythmic 
Movement, Solfége, Improvisation), are held in the evenings, and on Saturday 
mornings every School Term. 

A HOLIDAY COURSE will be held in LONDON during the CHRISTMAS 
VACATION. 

Prospectus from the DAIL.CROZE SCHOOL, 23 Store Street, London, W.C. 1 
(Tel.: Museum 2294, 10-1 and 3-5). 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses 


Patrons— 
H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 


The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, 1010 4 o'clock. Saturdays excepted. Evening 
Classes for Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in 
embroidery of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, 
weaving, leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
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CRICKET 


Every Requisite 
supplied by 


GUNN & MOORE LTD. 


49 Carrington Street 
NOTTINGHAM 


Catalogue Post Free 


TENNIS 


FOOTBALL HOCKEY 
INQUIRIES 
SOLICITED 


Are You Producing a Play this Term ? 


Ji so, send stamped addressed envelope to Hon. Sec., Little Theatre, 
Citizen House, Bath, who can help as follows : 


Many thousands of Beautiful Stage Costumes, all periods and sizes 
copied from world-famous portraits in richest fabrics, loaned at 
special rates to educational organizations. 

Stage curtains, silk and velvet stage hangings, scenery and 
properties also obtainable. 

Free Advisory Bureau concerning choice of plays and production 
problems of scenery, acting, and stage-craft. Rehearsals supervised, 
plays coached, lecture-demonstrations on stage technique given by 
professional actors and university-trained staff. 

Dramatic Library containing every classic and modern play. Any 
number of books, selected by e librarian according to members’ 
cha meee forwarded throughout the year. Annual subscription 

S 


Week-end Course in Practical Play Production, held at Everyman 
Theatre, Hampstead, fortnightly. Practical training in every detail 
of play production and peogecrers by professional stage staff. Model 
plays and programmes for Schools prepared. Vacation and Week-end 
Courses at Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath. Residential accom- 
oeeos for men and women in eighteenth century mansion if 
req : 


BRITISH 
EPIDIASCOPES 


FOR THE 
PROJECTION OF 


LANTERN SLIDES 
and 


OPAQUE OBJECTS 


Prices from 


£30 


NEW 
HIGH INTENSITY 
MODEL 
NOW READY 


OPTICAL LANTERNS, SCIENCE LANTERNS, 
EPIDIASCOPES, and other PROJECTION 
APPARATUS 


CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


NEWTON & CO. 


Manufacturers of Optical Projection Apparatus 
72 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, 


Opticians 
to H.M. 
the King 


Estab 
over 200 
years 


w.1 
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(CHRISTMAS VACATION| 
PROB ALAS eA 


Leeds Grammar School.. | Dec. 23 to Jan. 12 

Leighton Park School, | Dec. 18 to Jan. 22 
Reading | 

Leys School, Cambridge | Dec. 18 to Jan. 18 

Liverpool College ; | Dec. 17 to Jan. 19 

Loretto School .. | Dec. 22 to Jan. 15 

Malvern College . | Dec. 22 to Jan. 22 

Malvern Girls’ College .. | Dec. 17 to Jan. 15 

MerchantTaylors’School, | Dec. 19 to Jan. 18 
Crosby | 

MerchantTaylors’School, | Dec. 17 to Jan. 14 
London 

Merchiston Castle School, | Dec. 22 to Jan. 12 
Edinburgh | 

Mill Hill School | Dec. 18 to Jan. 19 

Monkton Combe Sc hool | Dec. 22 to Jan. 22 

Monmouth School Dec. 22 to Jan. 19 

Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal | Dec. 21 to Jan. 14 
Grammar School | 

Newcastle-under-Lyme Dec. 19 to Jan. 12 
High School 

Newport High School, | Dec. 23 to I2 

Northampton Polytech- | Dec. 18 to 
nic, London | 

Northampton Town and | Dec. 22 to Jan. 14 
County School 

Norwich School Dec. 22 to Jan. 22 


| 


| 


| 


End of Term Concert, | Nottingham High School | Dec. 
Dec. 21. Oakham School Dec. 
| Hobby Exhibition 
Dec. 12. 
Annual Bach Recital, 
Nov. 29. Oundle School je 1 eee 
| Speech Day and Dis- | Perse School . | Dec. 
tribution of Prizes 
by the Lord Bishop 
of Durham, Nov. 24. 
Football v. Merchant | 
Taylors’, Dec. 2;] Plymouth College sar | Dec. 
v. Giggleswick, Dec. | Portora Royal School .. | Dec. 
5; v. King William’s | 
College, Dec. 17. 
Prior Park College, Bath | Dec. 
| 
Concert, Dec. 14. Queen Mary’s Grammar | Dec. 
School, Walsall | 
Radley College .. Dec. 
Repton School .. Dec. 
XV v. Llandovery 
College Vv. : 
Chritt otlan B Rossall School, Fleetwood | Dec. 
con, Nov. 14: V. | 
Monkton Combe 
School, Nov. 28. 
Royal Academy of Music | Dec. 
Royal Belfast Academical | Dec. 
School Play, Dec. 18. Institution | 
Old Boys’ Match, | Royal College of Music.. | Dec. 
Dec. 16. Rugby School se. | Dèt. 
Rydal School, Colwyn | Dec. 
Prize Distribution, Bay 
Dec. 4. Sedbergh School Dec. 
| Conversazione, Dec. 5. | Sherborne School Dec. 
| Shrewsbury School Dec. 
South-Eastern Agricul- Dec. 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Ist XV v. Old Nor- 
vicensians, Dec. 19. 


tural College 


20 to 
18 to 


19 to 
18 to 


15 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 


18 to Jan. 
22 to 


18 to Jan. 


14 to Jan. 
18 to Jan. 


12 to jan. 
22 to Jan. 
19 to 


22 to 
22 to 
22 to 


18 to Jan. 


13 


19 


an. 22 
an. 22 
an. 21 


18 


(Continued on page 800) 


Old Oakhamian 
Match, Dec. 17. 
Mid-term, Nov. 7. 


te Day and Old 
ersean Society Din- 


ner, Nov. 13. 
Rugby Match, v. Old 
Perseans, Nov. I4. 


Old Portora Union 
Dinner, Nov. 6. 

Annual Speech Day, 
Dec. 17. 

Old Boys’ Match,Dee: 


S: 
Founder’s Day Cele- 
brations, Dec. 8. 
Speech Day, Nov. 19. 


v. Charterhouse, Nov. 
12; v. Shrewsbury, 
Nov. 17; v. Mal- 
vern, Nov. 21. 

Football v. St. Bees, 
Nov. 7; v. Stony-. 
hurst, ioy. ai; 9. 
Durham, Nov. 25. 


School v. Old Ry- 
dalians, Nov. 9. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Chairman of Council : 
Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, C.B.E., K.C., MP. 
Principal : 
Miss D. CHAPMAN, M.A. 


SCHOLARSHIP Examination will 

take place in March, 1932, on the results of 

which a special Scholarship in Botany with sub- 

sidia Chemistry and other Scholarships from 
£60- £30, and Exhibitions, will be awarded. 


Students are prepared for the Arts and Science 
Degrees of the University of London. 


Fees.— Residence, {90 a year; Tuition from 
38 guineas a year. 


For further particulars apply to THE PRINCIPAL'S 
SECRETARY— 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


NTRAWNCE Scholarships. An 


E Examination will be held om June 2-4, 1932, 
for Scholarships to boys under 15 on May 1 
namely one ‘Alfred Smith Scholarship of £80 aad 
two Junior Platt Scholarships of £60, and about four 
of lesser value. Assistance, by partial remission of 
Tuition Fees, may be given at thé discretion of 
the Governors to Scholars and other boys showing 

promise in cases where need of such assistance exists. 
oplieatioes should be made at the time of entry. 
Further particulars may be had from the HEAD- 
MASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree. 
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BISHOP’S STORTFORD COLLECE 
NTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 
tion. An examination is held annually in 
June, when Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Bursaries, 
varying from {£50-£10, ‘are offered. —Apply to the 
Headmaster, M Mr. F. S. ‘Youne, M.A. 
~ BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


AN Examination is held each June 

to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 
in value from £80 to {45 a year. Full particulars 
on application to the HEADMASTER 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


AN Examination will be held during 

the first week each July, for the awarding 
of One Scholarship value £100, and Six Scholarships, 
value a downwards, open to boys under 14 on 
June 1 previous. Boys under 15 on the same date 
may compete for one of Ay Scholarships, but a higher 
standard of work will be expected. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 
N M erare pe Six Scholar- 


is held each 
une. “Age beng tay ye a A 1. Special 
bitions each or gpg of clergy.—Apply, 


P. BOLTON, M.A., nate 
DENSTONE COLLEGE 


N Examination for Entrance 
ee i A and Exhibitions (value {80 to 
ear) will held in June, 1932. A 

tions for entrance forms and 

be made before May 12 to the 

Denstone College, Staffs. 


£30 a 
SECRETARY, 
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MATRICULATION AND OTHER EXAMINATION NOTICES, 


FELLOWSHIPS, 


EXHIBITIONS, 
STUDENTSHIPS, and BURSARIES 


rs 
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ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 


PN 


Y HOUSE ELECTRI- 
GINEERING COLLEGE. Bam: 


CAL EN 
inations for SCHOLARSHIPS t 
and Manuf 


APRIL. 


Works are held e 


eror, aegre 


66 Southampton Row, W.C. 


r lala aera 


FARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRIS 


SCHOLARSHIP of {100 per 
annum for three years, with other 


smaller Exhibitions, will be awarded on 
the result of an Examination to be held at 
the School from March 30—April 2, 1932- 
For full particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


FRAMLINCHAM COLLECE, SUFFOLK 
Headmaster: W. H. A. WHITWORTH, M.C., M.A. 
FEES : 100 guineas per annum. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £60, £40, and {30. 
EXAMINATION IN JUNE. 
QGQLENALMOND 


FENTRANCE Scholarships, Exhibi- 
tions, and Bursaries, 1932. An examination, 


which may be taken at j 
on March 17 and 18 for open scholarships an 
ibitions, War Bursaries, and Sons of Clergy 


Age limit for scholarships, 14 on March 1, ro 
For exhibitions and bursaries: 15 on September 20. 


—Apply to the WARDEN. 


tory schools, will take 
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GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


Sx Scholarships will be offered in 


October. Full details from the Headmaster, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


ENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
(G.P.D.S.T.) 


MUSIC TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Admission in September, January, and May. 


THREE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded annually. 


_ For information apply to the HEADMISTRESS, Ken- 
sington High School, St.Alban’s Rd., Kensington, W.8. 


KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 


ODERATE Fees. Entrance 


Scholarship Examination in March.—Apply 
to the SECRETARY. 


KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 


HIS School, which was founded 


in 1519, is an endowed Public School in which 
boys are prepared primarily for University, Army, 
and Professional Examinations. Three Scholarships 
(£40, £35, and £80 per annuni), tenable in the School, 
are offered annually in June, and there are two 
Leaving Exhibitions and one Leaving Scholarship. 
Thereis a Junior House for boys under 12. Inclusive 
Fees, £100 to £114.—C. H. TREMLETT, M.A., 
Headmaster. ' 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Examination each June 


NE Milner Memorial Scholarship 


for Boys between 13 and 14, value £100 per 
annum, for five years, open to sons of Indian and 
some Colonial Civil Servants, and certain others. 
Twelve Junior King’s Scholarships and Entrance 
Scholarships, value £70 to £20 per annum, tenable 
throughout School career. For full particulars apply 
to the HEADMASTER. 


LANCING COLLECE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1932 


ENTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 
(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 
Modern, varying from {100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 
(b) Two CHORAL, EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 
annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 
musi 


c. 
Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 
For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE | 
XAMINATION each June (allow- 
ance for age) for Entrance Exhibitions and 
Scholarships up to £75 for Candidates between 13 


and 15 years of age, or in' exceptional cases 16. 
Prospectus and particulars from the BURSAR. 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


BOUT Twelve Entrance Scholar- 


ships, value £100 to £40, and some Exhibitiods, 
value £25 to £12, will be awarded by Examination 
to be held in June, 1932 (preliminary papers at 
schools in May, 1932). 
Particulars of these and certain other Exhibitions 
(awarded without Examination) from the HEAD- 
MASTER or BURSAR. 


MALVERN CIRLS’ COLLECE 


N Entrance Scholarship of {100 a 

ear, and Exhibitions varying in value from 

£60 to £10 a year, will be awarded on the result of an 

examination to be held in March next, for can- 

didates under 15 years of age on September 1 
following the examination. 

An additional Scholarship will be awarded to a 
candidate offering Instrumental Music (no age 
limit), and one for Domestic Science for girls over 16. 

For further particulars apply to the Headmistress, 
Miss I. M. Brooxs, M.A. (Girton College, Cambridge). 
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MATRICULATION AND OTHER EXAMINATION NOTICES, 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 


STUDENTSHIPS, and BURSARIES 
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MILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W.7 


President : 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Albert Spicer, Bart. 
Chairman of Governors: 

Nath. Micklem, K.C. 
Headmaster : MAURICE L. JACKS, M.A. 
Exhibitions available for the sons ot 

Christian Ministers of any Denomination are 
awarded once a year in July under regulations 
to be-obtained from the Bursar at the School. 

These exhibitions are normally of the value 
of £100 per annum, but may be increased 
according to the circumstances of the parents 
up to £150. 

The Hartley-Barkby Scholarship (founded 
by Sir William Hartley), of the annual value 
of £80, is open in the first instance to the sons 
of Primitive Methodists, but is tenable by the 
sons of other Ministers. 

The Halley-Stewart Scholarship (founded 
by Mr. Halley-Stewart), of the value of £55 a 
year, is available for the sons of Congrega- 
tional Ministers, with a preference in favour 
of those who exercise, or have exercised, their 
ministry in the county of Hertford, and may 
be held with another Ministerial Exhibition at 
the discretion of the Governors. 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


CHOLARSHIPS of a minimum 


value of £30, which may be increased up to 
£100 for Major holar kipa and to £50 for Minor 
Scholarships, are offered in March, 1932, on the 
results of an examination in mathematics, natural 
science, and geography, held jointly with Girton 
College. A certain number of Exhibitions may also 
be awarded. Particulars may be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL. 


OAKHAM SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships is held annually in March. For 

further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, School 
House, Oakham, Rutland. 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships is held annually in May or June. 

For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northamptonshire. 


POCKLINGTON SCHOOL, YORK 
Founded a.D. 1514. 


FE NTRANCE Scholarships annually 


in June, when two SP 9 of £50 are 
awarded for Classics, Mathematics, or Science. Fees 
£78 inclusive. For prospectus apply Headmaster, 
P. C. SANDS, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


‘ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 


SCHOLARSHIP of the value of 


£105 a year and a certain number of Exhibi- 
tions will be awarded on the results of an examination 
to be held at Roedean School from May 9 to 13, 
1932. Candidates must be under 14 on May 1. If 
successful, they will be e ted to enter the School 
in September, 1932. Particulars and forms of appli- 
cation may be obtained from the HEADMISTRESS'S 
SECRETARY. 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL 


HE Examination for Ten Entrance 

Scholarships and Exhibitions, of the annual 

value of £100 to £40, will be held in May or June, 

in London and Sedbergh, after a preliminary test at 

Preparatory Schools. Candidates must be under 14 

years of age on Jonuaty 1, 1932. 

For further ormation apply to THE HEAD- 

MASTER, Sedbergh School, Yorkshire. 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 


SCHOLARSHIP Examination is 

held annually early in May. The Scholar- 

ships are about seven in number. Candidates must 
be under 14 on April 1 in the year of competition. 
Further information can be had on application to 
the HEADMASTER'S SECRETARY, School House 
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ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK 
AN Examination for Scholarships 
and Exhibitions, varying from £60 to £16, 
is held annually in July. General knowledge is 
required in preference to specialization in one 
subject. Exhibitions also awarded on the Common 
Entrance Examinations. 
Further details from— 
S. M. TOYNE, M.A., Headmaster. 


SUSSEX. SEAFORD COLLEGE 
Recognized by the Board of Education. 


Chairman of Governors : 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD GISBOROUGH 


BOYS’ Public School by the Sea, 


standing in grounds of 21 acres, situated 
midway between Eastbourne and Brighton, and close 
to the Sussex Downs. Unsu in the matter of 
health. Preparations for Universities and all Pro- 
fessional Entrance Examinations to School Certi- 
ficate Standard. Classical and Science sides. Car- 
penter’s shop and Sanatorium. Scholarships, £20 
to £80, tenable at the School, are awarded annually. 
Applications to HEADMASTERS. 


TAUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON 
N Examination is held annually 
early in June for the award of four Entrance 
Scholarships : One value {80 per annum; one value 
460 pet annum; two value £40 per annum. All 
e from the HEADMASTER. 


THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS 
Entrance Scholarship Examination, 1932 
HE Examination will be held in 
July, 1982. Candidates must be under 18 
years of age on May 1, 1932. Entrance Forms can 
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THE CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE 


N Examination for three Entrance 


Scholarships, £80, £60, and £40 each, also one 
or more Exhibitions, will be held in March, 1932. 
Candidates must be under 15 on July 31, 1932. 
For further particulars apply SECRETARY, Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham. 


WAKEFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 


Headmistress : Miss MARTIN, B.A. 


Kindergarten Training Department. 
(Recogn by the Teachers’ Registration Council.) 

Students are prepared for the Higher Cer- 
tificate of the National Froebel Union. 

Boarding House belonging to the Governors. 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 


NTRANCE Scholarships. Six of 

varag. value will be offered next year. 

Examination June.—Apply, SECRETARY, School 
House, Wellington, Somerset. 


WENTWORTH 
(BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS) 
WO Entrance Scholarships of 


£80 each will be offered for competition in 
each June. Full particulars on application to the 
PRINCIPAL, Wentworth. 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 
WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 


Chairman : 
Toe RIOHT HONOURARLE Lornpd GISBOROUGH. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


AS Examination is held annually, 


usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 

ships are offered for competition, value from 40 to 

100 guineas, also six Exhibitions, value 30 guineas. 

eaving Exhibitions ranging in value from {65 

to £30 annum, tenable at any University or other 

place of higher education approve by the Governors, 

are awarded at the end of the Summer Term. Fot 

particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, Walter 
M. GORDON, M.A., Wrekin College. 
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CHRISTMAS VACATION| OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Stamford School Dec. 18 to Jan. 13 
Requiem Mass for 
Old Stonyhurst Boys 
killed in the War, 
Nov. II. 

Rugby Football, v. 
Ampleforth College, 
Nov. I; v. Rossall 
School, Nov. 21; v. 
Sedbergh School, 
Nov. 28; v. Mount 
St. Mary’s College, 
Dec. 5; v. Merchant 


Stonyhurst College, Black-! Dec. 17 to Jan. 19 
burn 


Taylors’, Crosby, 
Dec. 12. 
Stowe School, Bucks Dec. 18 to Jan. 19 
St. Albans School Dec. 18 to Jan. 13 Old Boys’ Rugby 
i Football Matches, 
Dec. 5. 
St. Columba College, | Dec. 17 to Jan. 14 Break - up Supper, 
Rathfarnham Dec. 16. 
St. David’s College, Lam- | Dec. 17 to Jan. 15 
peter 
St. ena s School, | Dec. 21 to Jan. 22 
Canterbur 
St. Edward’s Snai Ox- | Dec. 18 to Jan. 19 | Commemoration, 
ford Nov. 28,2 
St. John’s School, Leather-| Dec. 19 to Jan. 19 
head 
St. Lawrence College, | Dec. 19 to Jan. 19 
Ramsgate 
St. Paul’s School, London | Dec. 18 to Jan. 11 
St. Peter’s School, York Dec. 18 to Jan. 19 
Swanley Horticultural | Dec. 11 to Jan. 19 
College 
Taunton School Dec. 18 to Jan. 12 
Tonbridge School Dec. 22 to Jan. 22 | School Play, Dec. 19, 


20. 

XV v. Haileybury, 
Nov. 7; v. Harrow, 
Nov. 12; v. Upping- 
ham, Nov. 21; v. 
Old Tonbridgians, 
Dec. 21. 


School Play, Dec. 10, 
II 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


CHRISTMAS VACATION 
Tonic Sol-fa College, Lon- | Dec. 


19 to Jan. 11 
don 


Trent College,Nottingham | Dec. 18 to Jan 18 

Trinity College, Glenal- | Dec. 22 to 22 
mond 

Trinity College of Music, | Dec. 14 to Jan. 11 Performance of P.G. 
London Wodehouse’sComedy 


“ Baa, Baa, Black 
Sheep,” by the Col- 
lege Dramatic Clas: 
at New Scala Theatie 
Nov. 18. 
Invitation Choral and 
OrchestralConcert at 
Queen’s Hall, Dec. 5. 
University College School, 
Hampstead 
Victoria College, anes 
Warwick School 


. 18 to Jan. 13 


Dec. 17 to Jan. 15 i 
. 22 to Jan: 12 | Old Warwickians’ 

Dinner, Dec. 12. 
Performances of “The 
Pirates of Penzance” 
Dec. 18, 19. 

Commemoration Day, 
Nov. 

Matches. v. Old Wel- 
lingburians, Nov. 14. 


Latin Play, Dec. 19, 
21, 23. 


Wellingborough School.. . 17 to Jan. 19 


Wellington College, Berks. 


. 22 to Jan. 22 
Westminster School 


. 23 to Jan. 21 


Weymouth College 


. 22 to Jan. 22 
Winchester College 


. 22 to Jan: 20 


Wolverhampton Grammar| Dec. 19 to II 
School 
Worcester Royal Gram- | Dec. 24 to Jan. 10 | Speech Day, Nov. 19. 
mar Soe, pN 
Worksop College Dec. 18 to Jan. 1 Openin o New 
P & Jan. 19 pE HAR by His 
Grace "the Duke of 
Portland, Nov. 14. 
Wrekin College Dec. 


Wyegeston Grammar Dec. 


22 to sca 22 
School 


22 to Jan. 13 | Performances of 
“ Abraham Lincoln” 
by School Dramatic 
Society, Dec. 17, 18. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


RANSFER of old-established Day School for Girls and little Boys 

in North London. Over roo pupils. Principal taking up post 

abroad. Gross Receipts, £2,500. Profit, about £500. Leasehold 
Premises. Goodwill, £850. Payment by instalments.—No. 6 296. 


ARTNERSHIP in old-established Girls’ School in Scotland, mainly 

for Day Pupils. About 80 pupils. The Princi pal is shortly 

opening a Boarding School in the country near by and a Partner is 

required to take charge of the Day School. Fees for Day Pupils from 

6 to 10 guineas a term, plus extras. Terms for a half-share by arrange- 
ment.—No. 6,295. 


RANSFER of old-established Day School for Girls in South 

London. About 80 pupils. Fees, 3 to 9 guineas a term, plus 

extras. Premises on lease. Gross Receipts, £2,800. Goodwill, one 
Term’s Fees. Principal wishes to retire.—No. 6,294. 


AND PARTNERSHIPS 


“TRANSFER of small Preparatory Day and Boarding School for 

Girls on the South Coast. About 30 pupils. Premises, held on 
long lease, could be sublet or lease purchased. Gross Receipts, usually 
over £2,000. Principal wishes to retire. Price for Goodwill, about 
£1,000.—No. 6,266. 


RANSFER of oe Day and Boarding School for Girls in the 

West of England. Gross Receipts, over £5,000. Good Profit. 

Premises, one house leasehold and one freehold. Reasonable sum for 
Goodwill, Furniture, &c.—No. 6,258. 


RANSFER of small but old-established Boarding School for Girls 

on the West Coast. About 35 pupils. Gross Receipts, about 

£5,000. Premises on lease. Reasonable Profit. Principal wishes to 

E ; es by arrangement. Purchase money by instaiments. 
—No. 6,278. 


For further Particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1 


STUTIS 


THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Open to other professions) 


Sickness Benefit from One te Five Guineas per week 


at a net eutlay ef from 12/- te 60/- per annum 
10% Commission on the capa year’s subscription 
will be paid to a member introducing another. 
For farther information apply | to the sag oii 
STUTIS, 10 Mecklenbargh Square, London, W.C. 1 
(Telephone: Terminus 4737) 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. Vols. in stock 
on hf conceivable subject, inclu the largest stock 


Educational Books in the British Isles. 
SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 
Books on approval. Ca! es free. 
Mention requirements. BOOES PUR š 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 
SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 


CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
Free on application to 


CEORCE OVER (RUCBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUGBY. 
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Reviews 


MODERN TENDENCIES IN CHEMISTRY 
TEACHING 


~ Inorganic and Theoretical Chemistry. By Dr. F. S. TAYLOR. 
(12s. 6d. Heinemann.) 


Those of us who remember the good (or bad) old days 
. of South Kensington must have watched the gradual 
evolution of chemistry teaching in the twentieth century 
_ with rather mixed feelings. It is true that the faithful 
friend of our schooldays—Newth’'s text-book of chemistry 
—is still with us, and by some mysterious alchemy renews 
its useful youth with every edition; but our shelves are 
crowded with the serried ranks of rival treatises, and amid 
this plethora of instructors we find it difficult to make 
. selection. Moreover, the science of chemistry has itself 
- undergone so fundamental a change within the last thirty 
' years that we who are beyond the mezzo del cammin di 
nostra vita must, like Dante, occasionally find ourselves in 
. “a dark wood where the straight way is lost.” We have 
seen the law of the conservation of matter discarded as a 
worn-out fetish ; the existence of atoms has been proved, 
only to be followed by the announcement that their 
indivisibility and indestructibility cannot be maintained ; 
elements are no longer elements; a crystal of sodium 
chloride is merely a lattice of sodium and chlorine ions ; 
_ polar bonds and co-ordinate valencies form conspicuous 
objects in the chemical landscape; and the parachor 
- roams freely at will. 
- In spite of these revolutionary advances, it is fortunately 
- still true that zinc displaces hydrogen from dilute sulphuric 
acid, so that elementary chemistry in our schools pursues 


. its course with undisturbed equanimity. The elementary 


. textbook of thirty years ago, though it “ dates” as much 
as a bustle or a leg-of-mutton sleeve, would even now 
get a candidate credit in the School Certificate. It is only in 
post-certificate work that the metamorphosis really begins 
to make itself definitely felt, but here the influence is so 
great that it is always the man fresh from the university 
- who has the higher certificate and scholarship sets thrust 
. upon him. And his usual complaint is that the textbooks 
he 1s expected to use breathe the atmosphere of bygone, 
almost prehistoric, epochs of chemistry. That complaint 
has now been rendered remediable, for Mr. Sherwood 
Taylor’s ‘“‘ Inorganic and Theoretical Chemistry ” is, as the 
Americans say, right up to the minute. 

That, however, though in itself a great recommendation, 
is by no means its greatest. The author is known as an 
ingenious and skilful chemist, as a student of the humanities 
no less than of science, as the possessor of a fluent pen, and 
as a successful and inspiring teacher. It is the combination 
of these talents, so rarely found combined, that renders the 
book a masterpiece of which any man might justifiably 
feel more than a little proud. Mr. Sherwood Taylor opens 
his course with an excellent sketch of the history and 
method of chemical science, in which the interest of the 
reader is immediately won by the conviction that here is a 
man who has taken the trouble to go to original sources, 
and has not merely offered a re-hash of old dishes. A 
writer realizes, as perhaps few others realize, that well 
begun is half done; we know of few other textbooks, 
chemical or otherwise, that make so effective a success 
of their opening pages. 

The second to eighth chapters, inclusive, form a lucid 
survey of general and physico-chemical theory in which 
important points are brought out with unerring judgment : 
indeed, it will be surprising if the average student does not 
learn much more physical chemistry from the present 
book than from a formal textbook on the subject, in which 
the essential facts are all too frequently obscured by either 
the multitudinous detail or the clouds of mathematical 
symbols. Mr. Sherwood Taylor’s treatment is—if we may 


use a chemical simile—crystalline throughout, with no 
amorphous patches or sticky colloidal intervals. 

The main portion of the book deals with the elements 
on the basis of the periodic table. This has the effect of 
relegating oxygen to page 576 and the halogens to nearly 
the end of the book, which seems scarcely in accordance with 
the great importance of these elements and the frequency 
with which they and their compounds have to be mentioned 
in earlier sections. But, after a careful reading, this is the 
only unfavourable criticism that the reviewer has to make— 
not a very heavy one, indeed, in view of the fact that the 
reader will already have a working knowledge of the most 
necessary facts, and can always turn to the respective 
chapters if in doubt. 

It is not often that one can truthfully say that a new 
textbook of chemistry is epoch-making ; but if Mr. Sherwood 
Taylor’s book does not mark a period in the teaching of 
chemistry at our schools and universities our surprise at 
the fact will be paralleled only by our chagrin at the wasted 
opportunity. 


THE SPECIALIST TO THE GENERAL READER 


An Outline of Modern Knowledge. Edited by Dr. Wm. Rose. 
(8s. 6d. net. Gollancz.) 

In all its departments knowledge has made such long 
and rapid strides in modern times, and its pursuit has 
become so highly specialized within each of the generally 
recognized departments, that a conspectus clearly written 
by authoritative experts is bound to be welcomed by 
readers of more than one type, including perhaps the 
experts themselves. To have produced such a volume 
as this at so modest a price is certainly a great enterprise, 
and we believe the publisher’s faith will be justified by 
the result. 

The opinion has been expressed that the broad outlines 
of modern knowledge as a whole are quite within the com- 
prehension of a reader of good intelligence and ordinary 
education, provided, of course, he is sufficiently interested 
and diligent to make the attempt. This is probably a 
personal view, expressed by a man of exceptional ver- 
satility. For, on the other hand, we find an undoubtedly 
distinguished man, one of the group who first commended 
this book to the attention of the public, confessing that 
only a selection of the subjects here treated could be made 
intelligible to him, even by the most lucid of writers. And 
not long ago Dean Inge, who has given plenty of evidence 
that he can write acceptably about most things, and 
brilliantly about some, said that he could read almost 
anything except (if we remember rightly) modern mathe- 
matics, which were entirely beyond him. 

Our impression is that very few people could read 
profitably every section of this book, but that on the other 
hand a high proportion of educated people could read most 
of it with both pleasure and profit. We remember hearing 
the question debated who most enjoys life—the man who 
devotes himself entirely to his own speciality, and with 
respect to all else resembles a horse equipped with blinkers, 
or the man whose interests are wider and more general. 
The vote went in favour of the latter. 

However that may be, there is no question that a large 
proportion of well-educated people will be glad of this 
book. We have tested it at many places, purposely choosing 
subjects of which we are pretty ignorant as well as subjects 
which we have at any rate studied at one time or another. 
In reading the title one should put the emphasis upon the 
word ‘‘ modern,” because the aim of the editor has been to 
get his contributors to deal with their respective subjects 
from the modern standpoint rather than historically. On 
the other hand, the word “‘ knowledge ” in the title should 
not be taken literally, because the book includes a good 
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deal of what we should call speculation rather than know- 
ledge, such as the sections on theology, contemporary 
philosophy, and (to a considerable extent) psycho-analysis. 
Our space does not allow us to mention all the contributors, 
and it would be somewhat invidious to make a selection. 
We need only say that the list includes several eminent 
names and that every writer is at least well known to 
those who cultivate the subject. 

It remains for us to add that the teacher who is some- 
times tired, or even bored, by the one or the few subjects 
he has to teach, may have a time of refreshing if he tries 
this volume. 


HUMANITY AND BIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 


Biology and Mankind. By S. A. McDowa tt. (6s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 


To give an idea of the purpose of this masterly book it 
is necessary to state its position in the carefully thought 
out scheme of which it is the climax. Mr. McDowall and 
his colleagues at Winchester College appear to have solved 
the problem of providing for the boys on the classical side 
of that School a course of general science that includes and 
culminates in biology and the applications of biological 
principles to humanity. The course occupies five years ; 
and this book represents the major part of the illustrated 
lectures, which are accompanied by demonstrations, de- 
livered in the third term of the fifth year. The recipients 
are thus aged about 17 and 18, and capable therefore, 
with the mental equipment gained in the two preceding 
terms, of appreciating the facts and theories of evolution 
and heredity, and the biological aspects of social and 
political problems. 


It is of the utmost importance that those who are about 
to enter the larger world beyond the school walls should 
realize that all the sciences, and not least biology, are not 
merely for experts, but are firmly interwoven with all 
human life, individual, national, universal. This book is 
unique among “ biologies ” in setting as its goal this high 
purpose. The first two chapters are concerned with animal 
evolution ; the next three with heredity, sixty-four pages 
being devoted to Mendelism and the mechanism thereof. 
The four remaining chapters drive home the conviction 
that mankind is subject to the same biological laws of 
inheritance as is the brute creation, and unflinchingly 
expose the disastrous blunders that have been made and 
are still being perpetrated by well-meaning philanthropists 
and legislators through their ignorance of this fact. 


Mr. McDowall proves up to the hilt that the following 
passage in his preface is not alarmist fancy but deplorable 
truth: ‘‘ The problems and disasters of to-day, social, 
political, economic, are in the long run biological problems. 
Because we have been governed by politicians who know 
nothing of biology; because we ordinary citizens are 
content to remain in such abysmal ignorance of the 
inevitable effects of mistaken ideas and mistaken legisla- 
tion that we allow our leaders of all parties to enact social 
laws which go clean in the face of inescapable biological 
laws, and to shirk the responsibility of taking action when 
a clear method of escape lies open; .. . we are face to 
face with disaster.”’ 


This indictment is supported by examination of the 
effects of measures passed in our own country, and by 
dispassionate biological survey of the history of many 
nations. It is a book that should be read and pondered 
by all educated persons, and especially by Members of 
Parliament. Very little, if any, previous biological know- 
ledge is required in the reader, for an excellent glossary 
very fully explains all terms employed. It is to be hoped 
that it will soon be found possible to publish the final 
lectures in this Winchester course; these are stated to be 
an examination of the philosophical and religious aspects 
of the work. 


THE COLLAPSE OF TWO WORLDS 


Frederick the Second, 1194-1250. By E. KANTOROWICZ. 
Authorized English Version by E. O. LORIMER. (275. 
net. Constable.) 

The Fall of the Kaiser. By Dr. M. Baumont. Translated 
from the French by E. I. James. (7s. 6d. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

It is an interesting coincidence that almost simul- 
taneously should be published two volumes telling the 
dramatic story, the one of the fall of the Hohenstaufen, 
the other of the fall of the Hohenzollern. 

The two events were divided from one another by six 
and a half centuries of time, and in many of their circum- 
stances they were strikingly different. But they had 
strange and significant resemblances. The scene of both 
was Germany; the central feature of both was the ruin 
of an empire, that is to say, of an attempt to establish and 
maintain unity among the diverse and intensely par- 
ticularist Teutonic tribes of Central Europe; and the 
central figure of both was an egoistic Kaiser of more than 
average ability, endowed with an excessively vivid imagina- 
tion, an unbalanced judgment, and an insatiable ambition. 
If one were engaged on the Plutarchian task of writing parallel 
lives, one might display curious resemblances between the 
medieval trio Frederick I, Henry VI, and Frederick II, on 
the one hand, and William I, Frederick III, and William 
II on the other hand. This, however, is not the place for 
that exercise of fancy. 

Prof. E. Kantorowicz’s masterly biography of Fred- 
erick II, excellently translated by Mr. E. O. Lorimer, is 
a timely and most welcome addition to our manuals oi 
medieval history. Hitherto English readers who have 
wished to study the life of the most romantic of the Holy 
Roman Emperors have had to content themselves with 
either Kington’s antiquated ‘‘ History of Frederick II” 
(1862) or Allshorn’s interesting but rather slight ‘‘ Stupor 
Mundi” (1912). It is to be hoped that the success oi 
Mr. Lorimer’s venture will be such as to encourage him 
to issue for the benefit of advanced students an English 
edition of Prof. Kantorowicz’s supplementary volume of 
original authorities on the reign of the great Kaiser. ~- 

M. Maurice Baumont, the writer of the volume on the 
fall of William II, is a French historian who has made 
himself a supreme authority on the course of events that 
led to the collapse of the Hohenzollern Empire in 1918. 
He writes with remarkable objectivity and detachment. 
and his narrative carries with it the air of completeness and 
finality. It is fascinating, convincing, conclusive. He 
shows the Kaiser struggling to the end against the demand 
for his abdication, and he displays the forces that ultimately 
compelled him to yield and run away. They were, first. 
the impending collapse of the German armies and conse- 
quently the need to secure an armistice on any terms: 
secondly, the refusal of the Allies in general and President 
Wilson in particular to enter into any negotiations at all 
with the War Lord whom they regarded as the prime 
cause of the great conflict ; and finally, the revolt in the 
German navy followed by Communistic risings in most of 
the great cities of the Empire. Miss James’s translation of 
M. Baumont’s book is extremely good. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE SHORT SERVICE COMMISSIONS.—The Air 
Ministry announces that, as from October 1 last, certain of the 
conditions of entry for candidates for short service commissions 
in the Royal Air Force have been revised. In future, candidates 
must be unmarried and have attained their eighteenth birthday 
but not their twenty-second birthday at the date of receipt of the 
application in the Air Ministry. The previous regulations pro- 
vided for acceptance between the ages of 18 and 25. This reduc- 
tion of the age limit will allow of all accepted candidates being 
eligible to compete for permanent commissions, of which a 
limited number are offered annually to short service officers who 
are recommended and who qualify for specialist training by 
competitive examination among themselves. : 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


The Paintbox. By M. ARMSTRONG. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 

Mr. Armstrong tells us in this interesting little book that 
venerable truism that a good picture must be a good pattern. 
From this he advances to the plausible but debatable argument 
that he “cannot see why a good picture should not be just a 
beautiful pattern and nothing else at all; just like a carpet’; 
and we are referred to a picture by Picasso as an example. 
But, alas! when we turn to the illustration we find underneath 
the damnatory title “ Still Life,’ which is surely a challenge on 


` the part of the artist for us to find out, if possible, what the 


- picture does represent. 


No! Mr. Armstrong, it won’t do! 


-: The place for a pattern pure and simple is not an easel picture, 


ims 


which may be in the dining-room one day and in the drawing- 


+: room the next, and perhaps eventually may find its way toa 


- 


i 


picture gallery. A pattern is designed for a place which it must 
occupy, and if it is divorced from that place, be it carpet or 
wall, cathedral or tea-pot, it is expatriated. Even the Elgin 
marbles can be rightly appreciated only by those who replace 
them in imagination in the violated pediments of the Parthenon. 
Whether in frame or in fresco, stained-glass or on baptistry- 
doors, the world has always looked and will continue to look 
for something more than mere pattern : though it need scarcely 


. be said that pattern and its emotional significance is the chief 


underlying factor in any great work of visual art whatsoever. 


0 We are glad to see that most of the illustrations in Mr. Arm- 
- strong’s book are examples of this union of pattern with 


representation. 


Water-Colouy Guidance: for the Student, the Amateur, and the 
Occasional Colourist. By J. H. Brown. (12s. 6d. net. 
Black.) 

From Pyramid to Skyscraper : a Little Book on Architecture. By 
H. BE tts. (1s. 6d. net. Watts.) 

Individual Work in Design: the Single Line Approach Method. 
By W. Hiacains. (1s. Pitman.) 

A Picture-Book of British Art. By Prof. E. M. O'R. Dickey. 
(6s. net. Bell.) 

History in Stones. 
Sheldon Press.) 

Figure Drawing and Portraiture: in Lead Pencil, Chalk and 
Charcoal. Written and Illustrated by B. JoHNson. (25s. 
net. Pitman.) 

-4 History of Architecture on the Comparative Method: for 
Students, Craftsmen, and Amateurs. By Sir B. FLETCHER. 
Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (42s. net. Batsford.) 


By C. E. STATHAM NORTON. (38. 6d. net. 


Gray of Bradfield: 
Reminiscences and Other Sources. 
University Press.) 

Most educationists know something of Gray’s work for 
Bradfield, how he came to it when it was on the point of extinc- 
tion and left it thirty years later a successful public school of 
500 pupils; but few know of his wider work for the Empire, 
and his endeavour to reform English education on lines that 
would fit English boys for life in the Dominions. It is partly 
to reveal this wider outlook that the present book has been 
undertaken by his wife. It gives an abiding impression of his 
clear-sighted singleness of purpose, his keen alertness of mind, 
and his astounding vitality. 


One Man's Road: Being a Picture of Life in a Passing Generation. 
By A. WauGH. (18s. Chapman & Hall.) 

The success of Mr. Waugh’s anecdotal history of ‘‘ A Hundred 
Years of Publishing ’’ last year has naturally induced him to 
write his own personal reminiscences. The book gives a pleasant 
picture of the life in a country doctor’s house in the settled 
Victorian days, of Oxford in the eighties, and of journalism and 
publishing in the changing years that followed. The mellow 
autumnal sunshine of a kindly and contented spirit rests on the 
landscape. The charming dedication to the author’s wife sets 
the tone. 


** Guilty but Insane ” : a Broadmoor Autobiography. By “ War- 
MARK.” (78. 6d. net. Chapman & Hall.) 

It is not often that a man who has been certified insane 
recovers completely enough to write a coherent account of his 
experiences. The main interest of this book lies in the detailed 
description it gives of life in the Criminal Lunatic Asylum at 
Broadmoor, which is evidently a less gloomy place than the 
general public imagines. It is good to read that the humane 


a Memoir Compiled from Unpublished 
(7s. 6d. net. Oxford 


treatment the author received there restored him to health and 
the world of normal men. 


Dostoevsky (1821-1881) : a New Biography. By E. H. Carr. 
(12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

History Through Great Lives. By C. M. Martin. Book V. 
Charles I to Sir Isaac Newton. Book VI. William of Orange 
to Marie Antoinette. Book VII. „Nelson to Shaftesbury. 
Book VIII. Florence Nightingale to Marconi. (1s. each 
Cassell.) 

James Clerk Maxwell: a Commemoration Volume, 1831-1931. 
Essays by Sir J. J. THomson, M. PLANCK, A. EINSTEIN, 
Sir J. Larmor, Sir J. JEANS, W. GARNETT, Sir A. FLEMING, 
Sir O. LopcGe, Sir R. T. GLAZEBROOK, Sir H. LAMB. (6s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 


Tomus III. 
Prof. W. RENNIE. 


Recognovit Brevique 
(6s. net. 


Demosthenes. Orationes. 
Adnotatione Critica Instruxit. 
Oxford University Press.) 

It is good for classical scholars to realize from time to time 
how great should be the debt of gratitude which they owe both 
to the expert scholars who provide their texts, and to the 
publishers who publish them. We therefore take this oppor- 
tunity’ provided by the addition of this third volume of 
Demosthenes to the Oxford text to acknowledge our debt both 
to that series of scholars, such as Prof. Rennie, whose labours 
on textual criticism and the collation of MSS. result in providing 
us with standard texts, and also to the Clarendon Press for 
the whole series of Scriptorum classicorum bibliotheca Oxoniensis. 


(1) Publications of the Alexander Kohut Memorial Foundation. 
A Lexicon to Josephus. Part I. Compiled by Rev. Dr. 
H. Sr. J. THACKERAY. (6o frs. Paris: Librairie Oriental- 
iste Paul Geuthner.) 

(2) Homeric Proper and Place Names: a Supplement to “A 
Lexicon of the Homeric Dialect.’ By Dr. R. J. CUNLIFFE. 
(7s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

We put these two works together for notice because they both 
belong to that noble class of books which are rather ancillary 
to the study of literature than themselves possessing any claims 
to literary merit. They are a very necessary type of book 
often produced with great labour—the two before us may both 
be described as works of genius, if genius be the infinite capacity 
for taking pains—and published precariously at considerable 
expense. It therefore behoves those of us who are interested in 
the different subjects with which they deal to support their 
publication by purchasing all those books which come within 
the sphere of our own interests. The ‘‘ Lexicon to Josephus,” 
if one may judge the whole work by this first part, promises to 
be much more than the average lexicon. The wealth of informa- 
tion on grammatical points and details of linguistic usage is 
thoroughly exhaustive. The “ Homeric Proper and Place 
Names ” is a supplement to the author’s previously published 
“ Lexicon to the Homeric Dialect,” from which the proper and 
place names were omitted. 


A Book of Medieval Latin for Schools. Selected and Edited by 
Dr. HELEN WADDELL. (2s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Most readers of Latin have felt the shortage of suitable texts 
to be read in middle school at a pace sufficient to maintain interest. 
To all such we recommend this selection of medieval Latin in 
prose and verse. Dr. Waddell’s reputation should be sufficient 
guarantee of the excellence of the selection, while all who fear 
the effect of medieval Latin upon their pupils’ Latinity, may 
rest secure in the conviction that schoolboys have a wonderful 
faculty of forgetting. 


An Elementary Latin Grammar. By J. B. ALLEN. New Edition 
Revised. (3s. Clarendon Press.) 
Caesar. Caesar and Vercingetorix. Bellum Gallicum VII. 
Abridged and Simplified Text, with Historical Introduction, 
Hints on Translation, Notes and Vocabulary. By the 
Rev. J. W.C. Norris. (28.6d. Cambridge University Press.) 
Cautionary Catches. By C. ALINGTON. (23. 6d. net. Blackwell.) 


Lucian, Plato and Greek Morals. By J. J. CHAPMAN. (6s. net. 
Oxford: Blackwell.) 
A First Greek Course. By W. L. DoNALDSON. (38. 6d. Cam- 


bridge University Press.) 
The Aeneid of Virgil. Translated, with an Introductory Essay 
by F. RicHarps. Cheap Edition. (6s. net. Murray.) 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


How we Learn: a Book for Young People with Emphasis upon 
the Art of Efficient Reading. By Prof. W. B. Pitkin. (8s. 
net. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

It is inconceivable that English boys and girls of school age 
would willingly ponder over this work, written, nevertheless, 
for use by young people of fourteen and upwards; but the 
American young person, judging by internal evidence, is expected 
at an earlier age than our own to have a responsible outlook 
upon life, to be willing to make more effort for what will be for 
his own ultimate benefit, and to come to decisions on his own 
account. Not that the style of the work is unsuitable ; it is 
vivid and forceful enough to hold the attention of any youthful 
student. Prof. Pitkin’s conviction, and he might have come to 
the same conclusion in this country, is that the majority grow 
up unable to read—that is, with speed, discrimination, purpose, 
and concentration ; and it is towards efficiency in these respects 
that the novel exercises in this book are directed, for, according 
to him, this power cannot at present be acquired by the rank 
and file in the ordinary school course. Whoever has watched an 
adult—not of the illiterate class—poring for hours over the 
trivialities of a daily paper, or a schoolboy evidently compelled 
to pronounce inwardly every syllable of the story he is reading 
to get at its meaning, will find himself so far in agreement with 
this professor of Columbia University, though many of his 
observations are highly unorthodox and controversial. But 
better controversy than stagnation! His work is fearless, 
vigorous, challenging, and merits the serious consideration of 
English, as well as American, teachers and inspectors. 


Three Centuries of English Essays: From Francis Bacon to 
Max Beerbohm. Edited by V. H. Cottins. (2s. Oxford 
University Press.) 

If a fresh selection of English essays for school use was 
wanted, Mr. Collins’s is a satisfactory one. His choice from the 
older writers is of tried favourites, and his modern specimens 
are excellent. As educational models, the modern essays are 
less good than their forerunneis, because they tend to be com- 
paratively formless. 


Tales of the Great War. Selected from the Best War Literature 
by E. RICHARDS. (2s. Bell.) 

In the last four or five years there has been a remarkable output 
of literature dealing with the European War, 1914-18. Much of 
this is undoubtedly merely of transitory importance, but there 
have also been some works of high order by British and Con- 
tinental writers. Mr. Richards has selected representative 
extracts from the best War books of our own nation, chosen 
primarily because they give an accurate impression of the con- 
ditions of modern warfare, and also because of the human 
interest involved. Whilst most of the passages deal with the 
fighting in France, descriptions of the war in Gallipoli and 
Mesopotamia are included, and also an account of the Battle of 
Jutland, together with some interesting contributions by airmen. 
The book is intended for use in schools, and the glossary of 
military expressions and soldiers’ slang phrases is very helpful. 


The Black Arrow : a Tale of the Two Roses. By R. L. STEVEN- 
SON. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 
Well printed, attractively illustrated, and tastefully bound. 


The Greek Slave. By D. SLADEN. (7s. 6d. net. Werner Laurie.) 

Alexander the Great is the hero of Mr. Sladen's story of 
ancient Greece, the material for which comes from one of the 
earliest Greek romances. The reader feels that the atmosphere 
of those far-off times has here been faithfully reproduced. The 
condition of life, style of conversation, and way of thought all 
bear the stamp of authenticity, whilst the colourful action of the 
narrative grips and holds the attention throughout. 


Paper Aeroplanes : a Book of Essays. By H. G. G. HERKLOTs. 
(5s. net. Heffer.) 

This book of essays should make a strong appeal to the 
ordinary man in the street, for it consists of reflections, not on 
abstract, abstruse themes, but on the common, everyday things 
of life, such as are familiar to us all. Chimney pots, post cards, 
motor lorries, hot milk, Liverpool Street Station, paper and ink, 
eating in trains, saying good-bye, agreeable conversation, a walk 
in the country—these are but a few of the topics reflected on by 
the writer, but to each he brings an originality of outlook, a 
sense of humour, a philosophy of life which turn these mundane 
matters into sketches of absorbing interest. After all, for most 
of us, it is the little things that make up life, and we are grateful 
to Mr. Herklots for showing us how much more may be discovered 
in these things if we have but the eyes to see. 


The Writing of Prose and Verse in School. 
(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

A course of English composition designed for pupils from 11 
to 12 years of age. The extracts for reading are admirably 
chosen, while the exercises and the notes for the teacher will be 
found helpful and suggestive. 


The Bell Rock Lighthouse. By ROBERT STEVENSON. Passages 
selected from ‘‘ An Account of the Bell Rock Lighthouse,” 
and edited by A. F. CoLLINs. (38. 6d. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press). 

From the same source from which this volume is derived—that 
tall quarto of 533 pages that cost his grandfather fourteen years 
to compile, while the building of the famous lighthouse took tir: 
only four—Robert Louis Stevenson drew a great part of hi 
delightful essay, ‘‘ The Records of a Family of Engineers” 
From this original ‘‘ Account,” are also taken all but two of the 
illustrations which help to explain interesting details of con- 
struction. The narrative tells of hardships and dangers cheer- 
fully endured. Once, owing to the ship’s going adrift, thirty-two 
men were marooned on the rock and were only rescued by th 
providential arrival of the Bell Rock pilot with letters. Onc 
they rode out a thirty-houts’ gale on the lightship, so much toss 
about that the writer’s body, he says, was all sore to the totct. 
and, though he had had no food for twenty-one hours, he bad 
“almost never passed a thought on the subject.” The book is at 
example of good literary style as well as of heroic achievement. 


The Way to Storyland. (3s. Oxford 
University Press.) 

No indication is vouchsafed of the manner in which the cor- 
tents of these twelve envelopes are to be used. The abridge 
story—one packet, for instance, contains a version of Pete 
Pan— is presumably to be read aloud. The charming illustra- 
tions, on a separate card, must be for pure enjoyment, as no 
child could copy them; while the list of words, on a folded. 
illustrated sheet, may be for use in a re-renderiny of the tale. 


The Conan Doyle Historical Romances: The White Company: 
Sir Nigel; Micah Clarke; The Refugees. By A. Cosa’ 
DoyLeE. (7s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

Over 1,600 pages for 7s. 6d. is perhaps a record even for ar 
omnibus volume. The present collection of Conan Doyles 
historical romances makes the fourth in the series which 
Messrs. Murray have published of this prolific author’s writings, 
the other three being ‘‘ The Complete Sherlock Holmes Shor 
Stories,’’ ‘‘ The Sherlock Holmes Long Stories,” and "Tbe 
Conan Doyle Stories.” These historical romances have enjoyed 
a wide popularity, and their publication in one volume at such 
a low price will be appreciated by many readers. We feel sure 
the book would make a very welcome Christmas gift. 


An English Syllabus. By E. E. REYNOLDS. (3s. 6d. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

These suggestions for the planning of the English curriculum 
in schools are the work of an experienced teacher, at once sensibit 
and practical in his recognition of the requirements of publ 
examinations, and anxious not to lose sight of higher ultimate 
aims. The lists of books are somewhat inadequate, representing 
the author’s personal impressions rather than a careful survey 
of the whole field. 


Boys and Girls and Gods. 

Watts.) l 

A series of ten sketches, rather than stories, giving detailed 

pictures of the lives of children as they presumably lived them 

at different periods between the fifteenth and the second 
centuries, B.C. 


By C. J. Brows. 


By Lucy Diamond. 


By Naomi MiTcHISON. (15. 6d. net- 


Literature Old and New: Prose Readers for Junior Schools. By 
Kate and E. J. S. Lay. Book III. (2s. 3d. Macmillan.) 

The Boys’ Torch Adventure Library. No. 33. Floating Island. 
By R. Hosppen. No. 34. Into the Breakers. By I. A. CORBIN. 
No. 35. Barty the Scout. By D. Pocock. No. 36. Throw: 
Forest, Fire and Flood. By J. T. Gorman. (2d. each. 
Edinburgh House Press.) 

Shakespearian Quotations in Everyday Use: a Key to the 
Source and Context. By L.L.M. MARSDEN. New and Enlarged 
Edition. (5s. net. Witherby.) 

Common Sense Tests in English. By R. Swann. (1s. 6d. Methuen! 

Fundamental English. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. Senior Sene- 
Pupil's Book I (Limp, 1s. 8d. Cloth Boards, 1s. 1%- 
University of London Press.) 
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Young Mistley. Prisoners and Captives. By H. S. MERRIMAN. 
(7s. 6d. net each. Murray.) 

A New English Course. By F. Jones and H. HOTHERSALL. 
Book II. (2s. Blackie.) 


A Junior School English Course. By B. Myers. Book I. (8d. 
Blackie.) 

-in English Course for Juniors. By E. J. Kenny. (1s. 3d. 
University of London Press.) 

The Wet Parade. By Upton SINCLAIR. (7s. 6d. net. Werner 
Laurie.) 

A Practical Course in Elementary English. By E. ALBERT. (2s. 
Harrap.) 


English Phonetics : a Revised Version of “ The Sounds of Spoken 
English.” By W. RipMan. (5s. Dent.) 


Henry V. King Lear. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Facsimiles 
of the First Folio Text. (6s. net each. Faber & Faber.) 

The publication of these two facsimiles brings the number now 
available in this admirable series up to ten. Prof. Dover Wilson 
has no difficulty in finding fresh and interesting material for an 
appropriate bibliographical study in connexion with each suc- 
cessive play. ‘‘ King Lear ” raises the question of the relationship 
between the Folio of 1623 and the Quarto of 1608, which the 
Professor considers ‘‘one of the most remarkable specimens in 
the whole Shakespearian corpus.” He quotes, but without 
regarding as proved, Sir Edmund Chambers’s theory of a piratical 
copy obtained by a reporter using shorthand. The problem of 
the pagination of the Folio is discussed in connexion with 
“ Henry V.” The pagination of the Histories proceeds in orderly 
fashion to the end of ‘‘2 Henry IV ” (page 102), but in 
“ Henry V ’’a fresh pagination starts with page 69. “ Henry V,” 
with Theobald’s immortal emendation, ‘‘ a’babbled of green 
fields,” also provides an opening for the Professor’s favourite 
study of Shakespeare’s handwriting. 


Mystery and Miracle Plays in England. By W. and L. Towns- 
END. (38S. 6d. net. Hartley.) 
A thoughtful historical essay with interesting descriptive 
quotations. 


Poems of Action. Third Series. Selected by V. H. CoLLINS 
and H. A. TREBLE. (2s. Clarendon Press.) 

All who have realized the part played by declamatory verse 
in awaking an appreciation of poetry in the young will welcome 
this admirable selection. 

(1) Two Plays : Designed to be Acted for the most part by Young 
Players without Scenery upon a Curtained Stage. By 
CoNELLY RICHARDS. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

(2) The Y.B.P. Series of Plays. (1) Parlez-vous Français? An 


Ollendorfian Triangle. By MARGARET BIsHOP. (2) All ts 
not Gold : a Playin One Act. By F. Vosper. (3) Twisted 
Smile : a Comedy in One Act. By T. KELLY. (4) At“ The 


Snob Court” Hotel; or, Look before you Leap: a Brief 
Episode of Hotel Life. By M. E. Forwoop. (5) “ No 
Smoke without Fire” : a Sketch in One Act. By M.E. 
Forwoop. (6) “ Our Father’’: a Scots Play in One Act. 
By D. C. THomson. (7) The Unseen Company: a Play in 
One Act. By N. GRANT. (8) Chinese-White: an Experi- 
ment in Acting. By D. A. CLARKE-SMITH. (9) Quartet 
Ensemble: a Play in One Act. By L. R. McCorvin. 
(10) You Have your Choice: a Fantastic Comedy. By T. 
TURNER. (ıs. net each. The Year Book Press. Boston, 
Mass. : The Baker International Play Bureau.) 

(3) Village Drama Society Plays. (1) Nothing but his Due: a 
Comedy in One Act. By NORAH KELLy. (2) A Meeting at 
Zoyland: a Comedy tn One Act. By Hivpa A. FITCH. 
(3) Here Lies Matilda: a Comedy in Two Scenes. By 
M. E. ATKINSON. (4) Safe Custody: a Comedy in One 
Act. By F. A. Hype. (5) A Village Jumble: a Farce in 
One Act. By V. E. BANNISDALE. (6) The Flood: a Play 
in One Act. By MAYSEL JENKINSON. (7) Yes! John: a 
Comedy in One Act. By A. BARTLE. (1s. net each.) 
(8) Cross Roads: a Dramatic Exercise. By Mary KELLY. 
(3d. net. The Year Book Press. Boston, Mass.: The Baker 
International Play Bureau.) 

(1) The children, a group of readers belonging to the Junior 
Branch of a Public Library, who collaborated in the production 
must have contributed a major share of the highly diversified 
dialogue in these plays, which, though founded on such ancient 
tales as Whittington and Ali Baba, contrive, especially the 
former, to be fresh and original both in design and detail. 
(2 and 3) Great ingenuity is shown in the plots of most of these 
two groups of one act plays, of which * Chinese-White ” is 
possibly the cleverest, with its thrill of horror and its surprising 
climax. It has already been produced in London. So, too, has 


the very diverting ‘‘ Parlez-vous Français ? ” nearly the whole 
of which is in French, but the vocabulary is so simple that a 
beginner could follow it. ‘‘ Nothing but his Due,” a pathetic 
and dignified picture of rural life, was awarded a First Prize 
in the Village Drama Society’s Competition this year. “A 
Meeting at Zoyland,’”’ which also won a prize, gives a hilariously 
funny picture of a committee meeting of village men and women 
met to decide whether they shall choose a new hall, a water 
supply, or electric light, as a gift from the squire. “A Village 
Jumble ” is equally amusing but the characterization is less 
good. ‘‘ Cross Roads” is planned as a dramatic exercise for 
use in “ short drama schools.” 


The Child's Book of Verse for Juniors. 
and ELIZABETH BRIGHT. Books I-IV. (rod. net each. 
Teacher's Manual, 1s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

To accompany these attractive little volumes of verse for 
children of 7 to 11 (Standards II-V), the detailed ‘“ Teacher's 
Manual,” which, after a general introduction, ‘‘ Poetry in the 
Classroom,” deals with the separate selected poems, should 
prove of the greatest use to the inexperienced teacher. It has, 
besides, the merit of suggesting poems of similar style or content 
outside the present collection which pupils should have intro- 
duced to their notice. An older, quainter, and prettier version 
of ‘‘ Pigeon and Wren ” (III, page 24) is current in Herefordshire. 


The Winter's Tale. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Cambridge edition of Shakespeare, edited by Sir A. 
Quiller-Couch and Prof. J. Dover Wilson, is now too well known 
to need any introduction to our readers. We need only to draw 
attention to the fact that the publication of “ The Winter's 
Tale ” marks the completion of the comedies in this series. 
This book well maintains the standard we have learned to 
expect in the series—the ultimate completion of which will 
form a landmark in the history of Shakespearean scholarship. 


By M. D. YARDLEY 


The Winding Way: Poems, 1925-1931. 
THEWS. (Is. Headley.) 

Dramatic Dialogue Readers. Little Plays from Indian History. 
First Series. Scenes from the Lives of Samudragupta, Mirabat, 
Sher Shah, and Shivaji. By E. L. TURNBULL and R. 
Watkins. (1s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Little Pagan Faun: a Play for Children. By M. CREAGH- 
HENRY. From the Story by PATRICK CHALMERS. (6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Shakespeare's Plays. Much Ado About Nothing. (6d. Blackie.) 

The Ariel Poems. No. 32. A Child is Born. By H. NEWBOLT. 
Drawings by ALTHEA WILLOUGHBY. No. 33. To Lucy. 
By W. DE LA Mare. Drawings by A. RUTHERSTON. No. 34. 
To the Red Rose. By S. Sassoon. Illustration by S. TENNANT. 
No. 35. Triumphal March. By T. S. ELLIOT. Drawings by 
E. McK. KauFFER. No. 36. Jane Barston, 1719-1746. By 
EDITH SITWELL. Drawings by R. A. Davies. No. 37. 
Invitation to Cast Out Care. By V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 
Drawings by G. SUTHERLAND. No. 38. Choosing a Mast. 
By R. CAMPBELL. Drawings by B. FREEDMAN. (Is. each. 
Faber & Faber.) 

Village Drama Society Plays. (1) The Tyrant : a Comedy in One 
Act. By F. A. HYDE. (2) George Marries: a Comedy tn 
One Act. By M. Watkins. (3) A Dose of Physic : a Comedy 
in One Act. By MARGARET CROPPER. (4) That There Dog: 
a Comedy in One Act. By PHOEBE M. Rees. (5) Charity 
Begins at Home: a Comedy in One Act. By A. SNOWBALL. 
(1s. net each. The Year Book Press.) 

The Y.B.P. Series of Plays. (1) The Actress : a Comedy in One 
Act. By V. SYLVAINE. (2) Posterity: a Comedy in One 
Act. By H. F. RUBINSTEIN. (3) At “The Coach and 
Horses " : a Play in One Act. By A. ARMSTRONG. (4) 
Idle Hands: a Play in One Act. By I. J. Stmpson. (5) 
Witch’s Brew: a Drama in One Act. By DOROTHY 
MACARDLE. (6) Crooks’ Christmas: a Play in One Act. 
By L. pu GARDE PeacuH. (7) All Camouflage : an Episode 
of the War in One Act. By Mary PAakINGTON. (8) The 
Miser of Rogafjord: a Play in One Act. By H. OULD. 
(9) What Would You Do? a Study in Reactions. By MARION 
REID-JAMIESON. (10) The Referee: a Football Farce in 
One Act. By W. H. ANpDREws and G. DEARMER. (I1) 
The Mother of Judas: a Play in Two Scenes. By H. DE 
ZGLINITZKI (HELEN NICHOLSON). (12) The Dweller in the 
Darkness: a Play of the Unknown, in One Act. By R. 
BERKELEY. (13) The Queen of Moturea: a Play. By R. 
BERKELEY. (1s. net each. The Year Book Press.) 

Drumgarth : a Playin One Act. By P. Brair. (1s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Dante. The Divine Comedy : its Essential Significance. By A. H. 
Norway. (5s. net. Student Christian Movement Press.) 
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A Satchel Guide to Europe. By Dr. W. D. Crockett. The 
Fifty-first Annual Edition, Enlarged in 1924 from the 
Forty-third Annual Edition of Dr. WM. J. RoLFE. (2os. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

A large number of travellers and tourists who have benefited 
by the use of this popular guide will regret the death of Dr. W. D. 
Crockett, which took place a few months ago. For more than 
forty years, Dr. Crockett journeyed through the various countries 
of Europe in order to gain materials for this work. By keen 
observation and painstaking investigations, he obtained first-hand 
information which he incorporated in each successive edition of 
the guide. In the present issue, Dr. W. J. Rolfe, the new editor, 
has included sections on Winter Sports and on Recent Changes 
in Europe. The guide is made still more useful by the excellent 
maps of countries and plans of cities supplied by Bartholomew 
& Co., Ltd. 

Columbus Regional Geographies. By L. Brooks and R. Fincu. 
Senior Series. Book III. The British Isles and Europe. 
(3s. 3d. University of London Press.) 


The World-Wide Geographies. By J. H. STEMBRIDGE. Book V. 
North and South America, with Chapters on Maps, &c. 
(Limp Cloth, 2s. 6d. Boards, 2s.9d. Oxford University Press.) 

The series to which these volumes respectively belong are 
already in use in many schools as in each case they provide an 

attractive course of study for children about the age of 13 to 14 

years. In both books, the text is characterized by chapters on 

particular regions written in an interesting style and illustrated 
with beautiful pictures some of which are coloured. 


Philips’ International Atlas : a Series of 160 Pages of Coloured 
Maps and Plans, forming a Complete Geographical Survey 
of the International Relationships of the New Era, its Terri- 
torial Changes, and Commercial Communications. With an 
Index of over 65,000 Names. Edited by G. PHILIP. (42s. 
net. G. Philip & Son.) 

The International Atlas has been expressly designed to provide 

a standard work of reference for the general public as well as 

for the business man and the student of geography. In this 

atlas, every part of the world receives exhaustive treatment, 
the maps of the more important countries being supplemented 
by large-scale sectional maps. It may also be noted that the 

United Kingdom and the British Commonwealth have been 

accorded special attention, no fewer than sixty-seven out of 

the total 160 pages of maps being devoted to Great Britain and 
the British Empire. The format of the Atlas is excellent; the 
maps are effectively coloured; the names are clearly printed 
and a novel system has been adopted by means of which the 
location of places given in the index can be found without 
difticulty on the maps. A copy of this atlas will be a valuable 
addition to the works of reference already in the library (or 
geography room) of every public school and university college. 


(1) W.& A. K. Johnston's Effective Wall Atlas of Asia. 1. Relief 
and Communications (with Polttical Boundaries). 2. Rainfall 
and Temperature. 3. Industry and Population. (Mounted 
in Sections to fold, in case, or on rollers, 18s. per set. Single 
Map, 7s. each. Johnston.) 

(2) New Large Outline Maps. Europe. (gd. G. Philip & Son.) 

(1) The maps of Asia in this set of wall maps have been 
carefully designed so that the geographical facts recorded on them 
may be relied upon as regards accurate representation. Each 
sheet measures 42 in. by 32 in., and the outline of the continent 
on each is drawn to a scale of 165 miles to 1in. The distri- 
butions, such as relief, rainfall, and population, are shaded with 
distinctive colours while the more detailed features are indicated 
with well-chosen symbols. The maps could therefore be used with 
great advantage in secondary schools for a course of lessons on 
the correlation of the distributions in Asia. It is to be hoped 
that this excellent set of maps will replace the older type of wall 
maps still in use in many schools. (2) This new series of large 
outline maps (of which Europe is the first to be issued) is intended 
to be used for class demonstration, the chief features of the geo- 
graphy lesson being inserted on the map as the lesson proceeds. 

The low price will enable teachers to provide themselves with a 

number of sheets for a course of lessons on a particular region. 


(1) The Approach to Geography : a Suggestive Course for Students 
and Teachers in Kindergartens and Preparatory Schools. 
By E. Bown. (3s. 6d. Christophers.) 
(2) Land-Forms and Life : Short Studies on Topographical Maps. 
By C. C. CARTER. (6s. 6d. Christophers.) 
(1) An enthusiastic teacher will find ample materials in this 
book for the preparation of geography lessons suitable for bee 


ginners. The chapters are full of useful ideas with regard to 
nature study, the use of pictures, and people-studies. Six delight- 
ful sketches, drawn by young children, show what may be 
expected at this early stage of the child’s school life. (2) In this 
volume, Mr. Carter provides the teacher and the student with a 
sound method of geographical study. The method is, to select 
a particular map (such as a sheet of the 1-in. Ordnance map), 
examine carefully the orographical and other features repre- 
sented on it, and then proceed to prepare in some detail, a geo- 
graphical account of the area with special reference to land forms 
and the life of the inhabitants. The maps thus selected have 
been grouped under such headings as (1) the surface expression 
of denudation and of structure ; (2) land forms and life ; (3) coast 
forms and life. Pupils taking an advanced course of geography 
should certainly add this volume to their list of practical textbooks. 


The Pupil's World Atlas: for Use by the Comparative Method. 
By W. S. Birkett and G. G. Lewis. (1s. 3d. Evans.) 
The Pupil's World Atlas contains a large number of maps and 
diagrams with an explanatory note about each. The com- 
parisons established by this method provide a satisfactory 
course of study for the junior forms of secondary schools. 


A Regional Geography: for Higher School and Intermediate 
Courses. By Dr. L. D. Stamp. Part V. Europe and the 
Mediterranean. (6s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The volume, just issued, conforms to the other books in this 
series as regards general arrangement and mode of treatment 
of the subject. Part V provides a systematic course of study of 
the continent of Europe; the chapters are full of up-to-date 
information required by students preparing for post-matriculation 
Examinations. The text is well illustrated by maps and diagrams. 


Man's Influence on the Earth. By Dr. R. L. SHERLOCK. (2s. 6d. 
net. Butterworth.) 

Dr. Sherlock has been very successful in writing a book that 
is both instructive and interesting and therefore likely to appeal 
to the general reader. The geological aspect of man’s action on 
nature is discussed with special reference to the denudation of 
rocks by excavation, the destruction of rocks by attrition, and 
the alteration of the sea-coast. The chapter on London deserves 
particular mention as in it the author describes the changes 
made by man in the course of centuries, so that the largest city 
in the world now occupies a site that in Roman times consisted 
largely of marsh land. 


(1) Belgium and Luxemburg : Handbook for Travellers. By K. 
BAEDEKER. Sixteenth Revised Edition. (12s. net. Leipzig: 
Baedeker. London: Allen & Unwin.) . 

(2) Things Seen in Kashmir : a Description of one of the Lovelsest 
Countries of the World, with its Beautiful Lakes and River 
its Picturesque Town and Country Life. By Dr. E. F. NEVE. 
(3s. 6d. net. Seeley Service.) 

(3) Walks and Talks on the North Yorkshire Coast and Moors. 
By W. RipLeY-MAKEPEACE. (Is. net. Brown.) 

(1) The drastic changes that took place in Belgium during and 
after the Great War necessitated a very thorough revision of this 
guide with the result that the book has nearly been re-wntten. 
The detailed information contained in the text, together with the 
numerous maps makes the guide indispensable to the ordinary 
traveller. In the introductory section of this edition, useful 
notes for motorists and cyclists have been inserted, mileages and 
altitudes on the main roads being given. (2) The series to which 
this book belongs is deservedly popular. In the case of Kashmur, 
the author describes in an interesting manner the beauties and 
resources of the country as well as the social customs and habits 
of the people. The descriptions are illustrated with thirty-two 
beautiful photographs most of which were taken by the author. 
(3) North Yorkshire is a splendid district for the pedestrian and 
in this small guide eleven pleasant walks are described. With 
regard to each route, notes are given on the scenery, churches, 
villages, local gossip, and other interesting information. 


Geography Through the Shop Window. By R. J. Fincu. (3s. 6. 
net. Evans.) 

A Concise Guide to the Town and University of Cambridge in an 
Introduction and Four Walks. Originally Written by Dr. 
J. W. Crark. Tenth Edition, Revised. (1s. net. Cam- 
bridge: Bowes & Bowes.) 

Uncle Peter's Travels. Book II. The Cold Lands and the Hot 
Lands. By W. J. Roop and A. H. Roop. (1s. gd. Harrap.) 

The Peoples of the World. Vol. II. The British Homeland. (25. 34. 
Harrap.) 

The Southern Lands. By Dr. E. D. Lasorpg. (2s. 6d. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 
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The Indian Mutiny in Perspective. 
MacMunn. (15s. net. Bell.) 

In this masterly and enthralling book, General MacMunn 
embodies the results of a life-long study of the great Indian 
Mutiny of 1857. His father passed through the Mutiny ; his 
nurse was the widow of a sergeant who had helped to defend 
Lucknow ; as a boy he lived at the Chelsea Hospital surrounded 
by Mutiny veterans; he himself as a soldier in India visited 
every site prominently connected with the Mutiny, and gathered 
information from every available source. The result is a work 
of remarkable authority and power. In view of the prominence 
of Indian politics to-day, its publication is extremely opportune 
and timely. 


Oxford Class Books of History. Junior Series. By H. R. 
CRUISE. Book Ia. Boys and Girls of Long Ago. Book Is. 
Hero Tales. Book IIa. Stories of the Greeks and Persians. 
(Paper, 9d. each. Limp Cloth, 1s. each.) Senior Series. 
By E. M. Ottver. Book I. Early and Middle Ages (to 
1485). Book II. Early Modern History (1485-1715). 
(Limp, 1s. 6d. each. Boards, 1s. 9d. each.) Book III. 
Modern Times (1714 to To-day). (Limp, 1s. 9d. Cloth, 2s. 
Oxford University Press.) 

A carefully-planned, clearly-written, and excellently illus- 
trated series intended for use in the newly-organized junior 
and senior schools of the country. It can be cordially com- 
mended. 


By Lieut.-General Sir G. 


The Good Citizen : an Introduction to Civics. By C. S. S. HIGHAM. 
(2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

In this handy textbook Mr. Higham skilfully conducts the 
prospective citizen from the familiar policeman to the unfamiliar 
organization of local government, and from the known postman 
to the unknown machinery of State administration. With the 
aid of ingenious illustrations he makes a dull subject as inter- 
esting as it can be made. 


The Story of the British Navy. By H. F. B. WHEELER. 
Edition. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

A vivid and fascinating story by an experienced writer. A 
better prize-book for boys it would be hard to find. It tells the 
story of the navy from its earliest beginnings to the battle of 
Jutland. Its eight full-page illustrations are good and useful. 


The Evolution of England: a Commentary on the Facts. By 
J. A. WILLIAMSON. (15s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Dr. Williamson, an accomplished scholar and experienced 
schoolmaster, has written a notable commentary on the history 
of England. It assumes a textbook knowledge of the leading 
facts, and so, omitting dry detail, it proceeds in a brilliant and 
penetrating manner to expound the general trend of events. 
The unity of the evolution of England—its steady progress 
towards libertas et tmperium—is impressively displayed. Few 
better books could be found to put into the hands of English 
boys and girls just leaving school and embarking upon the sea 
of life. 


A Short History of the Roman Empire to the Death of Marcus 
Aurelius. By J. WELLS and R. H. Barrow. (6s. Methuen.) 
More than thirty years ago Dr. Wells, late Warden of Wadham 
College, Oxford, wrote a “ Short History of Rome to the death 
of Augustus,” which, in a series of editions, has maintained its 
place among the most popular textbooks on its subject. The 
present volume is a sequel. Dr. Wells, unhappily, did not live 
to finish the work; but his unfinished task has been most 
competently completed by Mr. R. H. Barrow, of Exeter College. 
Two new introductory chapters by Mr. Barrow link the present 
work with its predecessor. Then a series of twenty chapters 
carry the story down to A.D. 180. The immense amount of new 
information that has come to light—mainly from inscriptions 
and from excavations—since Prof. J. B. Bury wrote his 
“ Students’ Roman Empire” amply justifies this new and 
scholarly textbook. 


South Mymms : the Story of a Parish. By F. BRITTAIN. (tos. 6d. 
net. Heffer.) 

South Mymms, situated in the extreme north of Middlesex, 
although only sixteen miles from Charing Cross, still retains its 
rural character. At the present moment it is struggling to 
escape from the embrace of London. Readers of Mr. Brittain’s 
attractive history will wish it every success. Mr. Brittain has 
made an exhaustive study of all accessible sources of information 
and he has written a model parish history. Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch contributes an introduction. 


New 


Greece and the Greek Refugees. By C. B. Eppy. (12s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

The period covered by this authoritative work is the seven 
years, 1923-30, which intervened between the Treaty of Lausanne 
and the Angora Convention concluded by M. Venizelos with his 
former antagonist, Ismet Pasha. It tells the remarkable story 
of how the large Greek population of Asia Minor was, under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, transported across the Aegean 
and settled in Macedonia. It is a record of fine achievement in 
circumstances of almost insuperable difficulty. We should like 
to have a supplementary volume descriptive of the corresponding 
migration of Turks from Greece back to their Anatolian homeland. 


The Story of Civilization. By C. E.M. Joap. (2s.6d.net. Black.) 

The ‘‘ How and Why Series ” seems to aim at satisfying some 
of the curiosity of intelligent boys and girls. Mr. Joad has made 
a valiant attempt at a very difficult undertaking, and has 
managed to compress the story of civilization into about seventy 
small pages. Probably every one will feel that essentials have 
been omitted, but how could it be otherwise ? The description 
of an Athenian’s day in the fifth century B.c. is well done, and 
forms an interesting contrast to the day in Mr. Joad’s own life 
described in the last chapter. 


Mediterranean Civilisation. 
Heinemann.) 

The Headmaster of Alleyn’s School, Dulwich, here presents an 
extremely well-informed and readable survey of Mediterranean 
Civilization from the time of the Trojan War to the time when the 
discovery of America caused the Atlantic to supersede the 
Mediterranean as the central water of the world. We doubt 
whether he begins his tale quite early enough, and we doubt 
whether his opening chapters are arranged in quite the best order ; 
but there can be no doubt that on the whole he has told a long 
and remarkable story with admirable brevity and point. 


By R. B. HENDERSON. (2s. 6d. 


The Fall of the Kaiser. By Dr. M. BaumonrT. Translated from the 
French by E. I. James. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Life and Work of the People of England : a Pictorial Record from 
Contemporary Sources. By DorotHy HARTLEY and MAR- 
GARET M. ELLioT. Vol. I. The Eleventh to Thirteenth Cen- 
turies, A.D. 1000-1300. Vol. VI. The Eighteenth Century. 
(Paper boards, 4s. 6d. each. Cloth, 5s. 6d. each. Batsford.) 

Thought and Letters in Western Europe, A.D. 500 to goo. By 
Prof. M. L. W. LaIsTNER. (15s. net. Methuen.) 

The League of Nations Hand Map of the World, Illustrating its 


Activities and the Territorial Changes since 1914. Edited 
by G. PHILIP. (3s. 6d. G. Philip & Son.) 
Stories of the Old Greeks. By W. H. D. Rouse. (2s. 6d. Mac- 


millan.) 

Ancient England. By D. A. MACKENZIE. (Is. 3d. Blackie.) 

A History of Europe : from 1494 to 1610. By Prof. A. J. GRANT. 
(16s. net. Methuen.) 

Documents of Catherine the Great: the Correspondence with 
Voltaire and the “ Instruction “ of 1767, in the English Text 


of 1768. Edited by W. F. REppaway. (15s. net. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 
A Short Economic and Social History of England. Modern 


Times. By L. G. BRANDON. (3s. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

Famous Heroes of India. By E. Lucia TURNBULL and Prof. 
H. G. D. TURNBULL. (1s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Makers of Europe: Being the James Henry Morgan Lectures in 
Dickinson College for 1930. By Prof. R. S. Conway. (6s. 
net. Harvard University Press. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

War and Peace in Europe, 1815-1870, and Other Essays. By 
E. L. Woopwarp. (14s. net. Constable.) 

The Model Citizen: a Simple Exposition of Civic Rights and 
Duties, and a Descriptive Account of British Institutions, 
Local, National, and Imperial. By H. O. NEwranp. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by T. H. Donap. (2s. 6d. 
Pitman.) 

The Corridors of Time. VII. Merchant Venturers in Bronze. By 
H. Peake and H. J. FLeure. (5s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Europe and England, 1715-1815. By V. Comen. England and 
Europe, 1783-1914. By P. MeEapows. (3s. each. Nelson.) 

The House of History. The Third Storey : Later Modern History. 
By MurIgL MASEFIELD. (3s. Nelson.) 

Ancient Civilization. By Prof. H. WEBSTER. (7s. 6d. Heath.) 

History of England. By Prof. A. H. SWEET. (10s. 6d. Heath.) 

The World of the Ancients. By A. E. DouGvtas-SMITH. (38. 6d. 
Heath.) 
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MUSIC 


Traditional Christmas Carols. Arranged by D. S. SMITH. 
(Complete, 2s. net. Separately, 3d. each. Stainer & Bell.) 
This is the sixth volume to be published under the auspices 
of the Carol Society, which thus continues its good work of 
bringing to light old carols not easily accessible. Of its eight 
examples, five are from Polish sources, and only one is at all 
familiar, the German ‘‘ Von Himmel Hoch.” Arranged for 
four-part singing by Mr. David Smith, not always without 
occasional angularity, these carols would lend themselves easily 
to unison singing, and can be commended to those in search of 
fresh material. 


Follow My Leader: a Book of Simple Part-Singing. By H. 
Mason. Pupils’ Edition. (8d. Nelson.) 
This little book contains eleven songs, which are easy, 
melodious, and attractive. It introduces two-part singing by 
means of simple canons, and is suitable for junior classes. 


A Complete Guide to Children’s Percussion Bands. By Louie E. 
DE RUSETTE. (2s. 6d. The Premier Drum Co.) 

Rhythm finds a natural and ready response in children of all 
ages, and no happier or more jolly way of developing that 
rhythmic sense and directing it aright can be imagined than 
through the medium of the percussion band. This book gives 
advice upon the organization of such bands for children from 
4 to 12 years of age, and practical hints upon the playing of the 
instruments, and upon conducting, to be undertaken by the 
children themselves, the direction of band practices, and so 
forth, together with exercises and pieces suitable for groups in 
varying stages of development. 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
(Columbia Graphophone Company.) 


REISSIGER, Overture, ‘ The Mill on the Rock” (“ Die Felsen- 
mühle”). The B.B.C. Wireless Military Band, conducted by 
B. Walton O'Donnell. (DX259. 4s. 6d.) Regimental Marches, 
Parts 13-16. The National Military Band, conducted by 
Stanford Robinson. (DB536, 545. 3s. each.) TSCHAIKOWSKY, 
“ None but the weary heart,’’ Serenade in C—Elégie. The 
J. H. Squire Celeste Octet. (DX253. 4s. 6d.) Tost, “ My 
Dreams’”’ ; Cray, “ LU sing thee songs of Araby.” Francis 
Russell. (DX261. 4s. 6d.) “ The Lincolnshire Poacher ” and 
“ Wrap me up in my tarpaulin jacket.” Harold Williams and 
the B.B.C. Male Chorus, conducted by Stanford Robinson. 
DB524. 3s) Gwent, “ Yr Haf” (“The Summer’); 
MorGan, ” Arnat, Jesu, Boed Fy Meddwil.’’ The Boro’ 
Welsh Choir (in Welsh). (DB525. 3s.) FISHER. *‘Phyllida ” ; 
BARKER, “ Jane.” Eric Greene. (DB540. 3s.) 

There are some very good military band issues this month. 
No praise could be too high for the brilliant tone and precision 
of Reissiger’s Overture; the volume of its louder passages is 
nothing less than terrific. Both this record and the two latest 
discs of rousing regimental marches are strong enough for outdoor 
use, and the clarity of tone is remarkable. It is really a relief to 
the ear to turn from them to the refined performances by Mr. 
Squire’s Celeste Octet of Tschaikowsky’s popular “ None but 
the weary heart ’’ and the Elégie from the Serenade in C, for 
which the Octet is augmented. The revival of the better ballads 
of a past generation goes on. Mr. Francis Russell is over-generous 
of tone in his songs, but sings both with passionate conviction. 
Mr. Harold Williams and his merry men are first-rate in their two 
chorus-songs ; the tempo of ‘‘ The Lincolnshire Poacher ” errs 
a little on the side of slowness. The sopranos of the Boro’ Welsh 
Choir are not perfect in intonation in ‘‘ Yr Haf,” but both 
records show unanimity and a good balance of tone. Eric Greene 
gives artistic performances of two sentimental trifles. 


“ Deutsche Jugend.” Findlay-Gregg Language Series. Set 2. 
(Col. LX 138/43. 6s. each. Textbook, 2s. 6d.) Voices of 
Spring, Waltz (Frithlingsstimmen) (STRAUSS). British Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Felix Weingartner. (Col. 
DX 266. 4s.) Asleep in the Deep (PETRIE) and The Diver 
(Loder). Norman Allin. (Col. DX 270. 4s.) It was a Lover 
and his Lass (MORLEY); Where the Bee Sucks (ARNE) ; Come 
let us join the Roundelay (BEALE). B.B.C. Wireless Singers. 
(Col. DB 564. 2s. 6d.) Folk Dances (arranged by CECIL 
SHARP). The Butterfly; Three Meet; Goddesses; The 
Mock Hobby Horse. The National Military Band, con- 
ducted by Stanford Robinson. (Col. DB 569, DB 574. 
2s. 6d.) 

Teachers who have heard the Findlay-Gregg French series 

of language records will welcome its successor, which presents a 


course in the German language, based on equally simple and 
effective principles. The first record of the set (the only one 
which has reached us) is remarkable for the clarity and distinct- 
ness of the dialogue, and a happy touch is the introduction at 
suitable points of well-known German folk songs. The vogue 
for Strauss (Johann, of course) still holds, and the popular 
‘“ Friihlingsstimmen ” makes a delightful and enjoyable record. 
The recording is brilliant without a trace of stridency anywhere, 
and the tone of the instruments is faithfully reproduced. Mr. 
Allin’s voice, in two favourites of bygone days, is as richly 
sonorous as ever, and the exceptionally clean articulation of the 
words is a special joy. The tone of the Wireless Singers is 
clear and well balanced, but we like them better in the Arne and 
Beale examples than in ‘‘ It was a Lover,” where their style is 
scarcely flexible enough. The English Folk Dances are well 
played by the National Military Band at a well-judged tempo, 
and with a fullness of tone and firm rhythm which make them 
specially suitable for use either in school or out of doors. 


VOCAL MUSIC 

Of the unison songs in a parcel of new issues from Messrs. 
Stainer & Bell, Thomas Wood’s “ A Country Lullaby” has 
a quiet charm and a smoothly flowing vocal line, and the frst 
set of School Topicals with music by Sydney Bird contains two 
rather jolly songs of the “patter” kind and a sentimental 
farewell song, which no healthy schoolboy would tolerate for 
a moment. The Manx Spinning Wheel Song, an air from 
Moore’s ‘‘ Manx Ballads,” has been effectively arranged as a 
two-part song by Arnold Foster, and Thomas Wood's “ Chery 
Time ” is a delicate and fanciful setting of words by Robert 
Graves for soprano and contralto. The best of three number 
for male voice choirs is a setting of John Masefield’s “ Tewkes- 
bury Road,” by Stanley Wilson, while for mixed voices Alexander 
Brent-Smith’s lively setting of ‘‘ Parson’s Luck ” would be well 
suited to the choir of average ability. ‘‘ Old Winter,” by Thoma: 
Wood, and “ Now, what is Love? ” by Leslie H. Heward. 
demand a higher standard of accomplishment. 


ACTION SONGS : 

The Balloon Man: Action Song. Words by B. M. NOBLE. 
Music by E. Moy. (2s. Curwen.) 

The Old-World Garden : Action Song. Words by B. M. NoBLE. 
Music by E. Moy. (2s. Curwen.) . 

The Babes in the Wood: Action Song. Words Axos. Must 
by W. PuLForp. (2s. Curwen.) 

The music of all three songs has real charm. Mr. Movs 
“ The Balloon Man ” is a delightfully graceful piece of work. 
(1) Rob o’ the Forest: a Comic Operetta in Three Acts. Wnitten 

and Composed by G. TooTELL. (7s. 6d. Curwen.) 

(2) Cinderella: an Operetta in Three Scenes. Written by 
DorotHy HAYTER. Music by URSULA GREVILLE. (45 
Curwen.) 

Each of these works should be useful to the different types of 
performer for whom it is intended. Dr. Tootell’s is a full-scale 
comic opera. The music follows conventional lines and 1s 
always competent and practical. The opera may be commended 
to small societies who do not yet feel equal to undertaking 
Sullivan or German. It is scored for a small orchestra, and 
amateur producers will be grateful for the very full plotting oÍ 
scenery, costumes, properties, lighting, stage positions, and 
even dancing. Nothing seems to have been forgotten. “ Cinder- 
ella ” is a children’s operetta in three scenes. Miss DER 
has been wisely careful to keep the music simple, and the chora 
writing is never in more than two parts. In spite of the enforce? 
simplicity, however, one or two “ modern ” touches are neatly 
introduced. 


Arranged and Har 


Conctnamus : a Song Book for Schools. 
Cloth Boards 


monized by E. T. SwWEETING. (3s. net. 
4s. 6d. net. Stainer & Bell.) ee 
The Third Set of Polychordia Violin Solos : for Lower to Midd 
Grade Players. Arranged, Edited, Fingered, and Bowed by 


J. Brown. No. 1. Passepied. By Bacu. No. 2. aed 
and Jig. By BaBELL. No. 3. Intermezzo and Menuetio. 
HAYDN. (1s. 6d. net each. Separate Violin Parts, 8d. "€ 


each. Separate Piano Parts, 1s. net each. Stainer & Bell! 
Playtime Fancies: Five Pieces for the Pianoforte. By Lith 
JARRATT. (2s. net. Stainer & Bell.) 
Three Arcadian Pictures: for the Pianoforte. By A. Rowe". 
(1s. 6d. net. Stainer & Bell.) 
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(1) Mendelism and Evolytion. By E. B. Forp. (3s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

(2) Microbes and Ultramicrobes : an Account of Bacteria, Viruses, 
and the Bacteriophage. By Dr. A. D. GARDNER. With an 
Appendix by G. R. pE BEER. (3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

The “ primer ” form in which these two ‘‘ Monographs on 
Biological Subjects ’’ appear suggests that they are for popular 
consumption. This, however, while not unreasonable for (1), 
where, though some acquaintance with biological terms is 
assumed, a very complete glossary is appended, is not equally 
so in the case of (2) which the author states to be “ for workers 
and students in biology.” (1) opens with an admirable and 
up-to-date exposition of Mendelism and then proceeds to discuss 
its bearing on organic evolution. This critical survey of the 
evolutionary aspect of modern genetics brings together many 
important facts that are not readily accessible in the scattered 
literature of the subject; and reviews some of the most recent 
theories. The book is thus of great value both to students and 
to all interested in this important topic. (2) gives an account 
of bacteria, their classification and variation; and, after des- 
cribing the properties of viruses, passes on to a full account of 
the bacteriophage, and discusses its place in nature by reference 
to the earlier portions of the book. 


The Winslow Health and Hygiene Charts. No. 7. Air and 
Health. Health and Hygiene: an Illustrated Handbook to 
accompany the ‘‘ Winslow” Health and Hygiene Charts. 
By Prof. V. H. Mottram. (In sheet form, unmounted, ros. 
net. Mounted on tanjib, rollers, and varnished, 12s. 6d. 
net. Mounted on cloth, dissected to fold, 13s. 6d. net. 
Handbook alone, 2s. 6d. net. Philip.) 

These coloured wall-charts have been prepared under the 
direction of Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, of Yale University. The 
descriptive pamphlets are written by Prof. V. H. Mottram, of 
King’s College, London. They illustrate the fundamental 
features of human anatomy and physiology; and give promi- 
nence to their applications in everyday life. 


Groundwork of Biophysics. By Dr. G. M. WISHART. 
net. Bell.) 

No praise is too high for the lucidity which characterizes 
this important work. The subject is difficult, too difficult for 
pupils of school age. Nevertheless school teachers will here find 
much that will help them to impress on their pupils the intimate 
connexion between biology, chemistry, and physics. Pupils 
promising in biology often find the other subjects uncongenial, 
and fail to realize their value in a biological career. Acquain- 
tance with the contents of this volume will enable teachers, 
whether ot! chemistry, physics, or biology, to dispel this beginners’ 
illusion. 


(12s. 6d. 


Inorganic Chemistry : a Textbook for Colleges and Schools. By 
Dr. E. J. Hotmyarp. Second Edition. (6s. 6d. Arnold.) 
This second edition of Dr. Holmyard’s textbook comes after 
a large number of reprints of the first edition. There is little 
change, apart from minor corrections, in the two editions, the 
author wisely preferring to keep to a production of proved 
worth rather than amend it into what would have been a new 
book. 


A First Organic Chemistry. By A. PickLes. (4s. University of 
London Press.) 

An introduction to organic chemistry on original lines. The 
conventional modes of approach to the subject are not infre- 
quently found to be rather difficult for the beginner, and 
Mr. Pickles has done well to strike out for himself. Teachers may 
not all agree with the presentation here suggested, but they will 
certainly gain much from reading the book, and elementary 
students may be expected to find Mr. Pickles’s treatment helpful 
and stimulating. 


A First Book of Nature Study. By EVELYN CHEESMAN. (3s. 6d. 
net. Allan.) 

Biology and Mankind. By S. A. McDowatt. 
bridge University Press.) 

The Physics of High Pressure. 
(22s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Perkin and Kipping’s Organic Chemistry. Entirely New Edition. 
By Prof. F. S. Krppinc and Dr. F. B. Kippinc. Parts I 
and II. (8s. 6d. Chambers.) 

Electricity in Our Bodies. By B. H. C. MaTTHEWs. (4s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Physical Chemistry. By A. SUTCLIFFE. (6s. net. Murray.) 

A School Practical Chemistry. By W. H. BARRETT. (6s. Arnold.) 

Inorganic and Theoretical Chemistry. By Dr. F. S. TAYLOR. 
(12s. 6d. Heinemann.) 

Plants and Animals: an Introduction to Biology. By W. B. 

_ JOHNSON. (2s. 9d. Longmans.) 

The New Conceptions of Matter. By Prof. C. G. DARWIN. (10s. 6d. 
net. Bell.) 

Elementary Chemistry for Technical Students. By W. R. C. 
CooDE-ADAMS. (3s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

Plant and Animal Life : an Introduction to the Study of Biology. 
By R. F. SHOVE. (5s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Direct Current Machine Design. By A. W. HIRST. 
Blackie.) 

The Interference of Electrons. 
Authorized Translation by WINIFRED M. DEANS. 
net. Blackie.) 


(6s. net. Cam- 


By Prof. P. W. BRIDGMAN. 


(ros. net. 


Edited by Prof. P. DEBYE. 
(7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Everyman's Encyclopaedia. In Twelve Volumes. Vol. V. 
Dennis—Filey. Vol. VI. Filibusters-Haggis. New and 
Revised Edition. (5s. 6d. net per volume. Dent.) 


The first four volumes of the revised edition of this Encyclo- 
paedia were noticed in our July number, and Vols. V and VI 
maintain the high reputation already gained by the work. The 
complete set, occupying as it does only fifteen inches of shelf 
room, would make an admirable Christmas present, and it would 
be difficult to select another for such a low cost which could 
compete favourably with the Encyclopaedia for value, interest, 
and durability. A specially designed bookcase in unstained oak, 
costing only 7s. 6d., is also available. 


Laurte’s Household Encyclopaedia: a Book of Household Refer- 
ence, comprising Cookery and Household Recipes, useful 
Medical and Gardening Information, a Simple Guide to 
Etiquette and Hints for the Toilet, as well as many other 
Recipes and much useful Information of a general nature—the 
whole Alphabetically Arranged and Simply and Clearly 
Explained. Compiled by A. C. S. ASHMORE. (5s. net. 
Werner Laurie.) 

As can be seen from the sub-title, this Encyclopaedia deals 
roughly with four main sections, namely, cookery and household 
recipes, medical information, gardening hints, and guidance in 
etiquette and toilet. The volume, however, is not divided up 
into these sections, but the whole matter is arranged alpha- 


betically. Although this may facilitate reference, yet to find an 
entry on a medical or hygienic topic immediately following a 
recipe for some dainty dish is perhaps a little incongruous. 
However, the book certainly contains a mass of useful informa- 
tion, and should be of considerable service in any household. 
At the low price of 5s. it would be a good investment. 


Felt-Work. By Gwen E. THORNTON. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

This is a useful little book for any one requiring suggestions 
on the subject. A good variety of articles are described with 
clear instructions on the method of work, and wherever possible 
reduced scale diagrams of the patterns. The book is well 
illustrated. 


A Primer of Librarianship : Being Chapters of Practical Instruc- 
tion by Recognized Authorities. Edited by W. E. DOUBLEDAY. 
(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This book belongs to the projected series of library manuals, 
for the publication of which Messrs. Allen & Unwin and the 
Library Association are jointly responsible. Whilst, however, 
the other volumes of the series deal with special aspects of the 
library problem, each volume being written by one author, this 
“‘ primer ” is of a general character, and consists of chapters 
written by different hands. There is more than one good reason 
why teachers should be interested in the whole library problem, 
and particularly in a book of such general appeal as this one. 
There is, for one thing, a definite and a growing connexion 
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between schools and public libraries which makes it desirable 
that teachers should know something about the librarian’s 
task. We think, too, that such a book as this should be useful 
to heads of secondary and central schools, some of whose pupils 
may be attracted to librarianship as a profession. The book is 
very comprehensive in its scope, and the treatment of its various 
themes is obviously most competent. 


A Student's Manual of Bibliography. By A. ESDAILE. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The “ Library Manuals,” under the editorship of W. E. 
Doubleday, aim at presenting a series of authoritative textbooks 
for all who are engaged in library work or who intend to embrace 
librarianship as a profession. The present volume is based on a 
series of lectures given to students, and deals fully with the two 
branches of the subject: the science of the making of books and 
the art of recording books. It is an extremely practical textbook, 
and will be invaluable to all students of the subject. 


(12s. 6d. 


The Changing World : a Broadcast Symposium. No.1. Industry 
and Trade. By Prof. H. Cray. No.2. The New Spirit in 
Literature. By H. Nicorson. No.3. Science in Perspective. 
By Prof. H. Levy. No. 4. The Modern State. By J. A. 
Hosson. No. 5. Learning to Live. By Prof. J. Mac- 
MURRAY. (4d. each. B.B.C.) 

These ‘‘ Talks Pamphlets ” contain a series of essays intro- 
ductory to the subjects of broadcast talks, to be given under 
the general heading “ The Changing World,” between September, 
1931, and March, 1932. As will be seen from the titles, the 
subjects are marked by variety, and there are two more to 
come, one on “‘ Modern Art,” by J. E. Barton, and the other 
on ‘‘ Changes in Family Life,” by Sir Wm. Beveridge. It would 
be beyond the competence of any one person to pronounce 
authoritatively on the matter contained in all the five pamphlets 
so far published. But as to their clearness of style and simplicity 
of diction there can be no doubt. They will form admirable 
introductions to the coming talks, not only because of the informa- 
tion they convey, but also because of the stimulus provided by 
means of suggestions for discussion classes, and lists of suitable 
books. We can well imagine a group of serious people getting 
a real bit of “ adult education ” by means of these talks and 
the printed aids so cheaply and effectively provided. The trouble 
is, of course, that so many people let the utterances of the 
invisible teacher go in at one ear and out at the other. But 
the B.B.C. is certainly doing its best to make mere listening not 
at all inevitable. 


John Bull at Home. How he Lives—Amuses Himself—Dresses— 
What he Learns—Does—Earns and Spends. By KARL 
SILEX. Translated by H. PATERSON. (8s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

To see ourselves as others see us is often diverting and nearly 
always profitable. We use the qualifying adverbs because so 
much depends upon who the “ others ” are. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the author of this book can be both amusing 
and instructive. As a German journalist in London, he has 
gone in and out among us for several years, and has learnt much 
about our merits and our failings. He isa critic in the true sense, 
and whether he depicts us as working or playing or idling or 
shopping or eating or drinking, he is animated by kindness as 
well as candour. His judgments are sometimes delivered 

ironically and sometimes wittily, but there is no trace of ill- 

nature in the book. The author likes us too well for that. We 

fear that his “ John Bull” is too much like Punch’s to be a 

typical Englishman, except of the upper classes; and his 

chapter on “ The Rising Generation ” seems to us to exaggerate 
the present prestige of the English public schools. 


The Students’ Handbook to the University and Colleges of Cam- 
bridge. Thirtieth Edition, 1931. (7s. 6d. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

This reference book on Cambridge and its colleges has been 
brought up to date and is of its usual high standard. It contains 
all the information that the ordinary student will require in 
the courses offered, the degrees and diplomas awarded, the 
societies and opportunities for appointments. It includes, with 
special reference, the alterations made in the regulations up 
to June, 1931. In addition, a table of College degree fees has 
been added. , 

Harvard University Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Sum- 
maries of Theses Accepted in Partial Fulfilment of the Require- 
ments for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1928. (8s. 6d. 
net. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
London : Oxford University Press.) 

Everyman's Encyclopaedia. Vol. V. Den-Fil. Vol. VI. Fil-Hag. 
New and Revised Edition. (5s. 6d. net per vol. Dent.) 


Speech Training and Practice. 
Oliver & Boyd.) 

Books to Read, 1931: the First Annual Supplement to Books to 
Read. Edited for the Library Association by C. Nowsi1. 
(6s. The Library Association.) 

A Textbook of Needlework. By IDA M. Nance. (58. Arnold.) 

The School Vocabulary of Words in Common Use, with Spelling 
Rules. Compiled by B. Lone and J. Woops. (2d. Kegan 


By A. McR. CHAPMAN. (is. 2d, 


Paul.) 

Evans Entrance Examinations for Scholarships, 1931. (gd. net. 
Evans.) 

An Outline of Modern Knowledge. Edited by Dr. Wu. Rose. 
(8s. 6d. net. Gollancz.) 

The “ Essentials of Life” Series. By Lt.-Col. F. S. BRERETON. 
I. Clothing: an Account of its Types and Manufacture. 


II. Travel: an Account of its Methods in Past and Present. 
(4s. net each. Batsford.) 
Domestic Subjects and the Teacher. By GLapys PLUMMER and 


CHARLOTTE M. HUTCHINSON. (1s. 6d. net. Sidgwick å 
Jackson. 
The Boys’ Book of Association Football. By J. GRAVES. (5s. net. 


Bell.) 

Rugby Football To-day. By E. H. D. SEWELL. (gs. net. Murray.) 

Interior Decoration : a Textbook for Handymen and Housewsres 
who are Interested in their Homes. By Dr. C. S. Jounsox. 
(2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Key to and Primer of Interlingua: or Latin without Inflections 
meant to be used as an International Auxiliary Language 
amongst Peoples of Various Mother Tongues. (48. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

... And After. By H. D. BRADLEY. (10s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

Simple Upholstery : for Schools and Institutes. By Dorotny M 
Hart and J. HALtipay. (3s. 6d. net. The Dryad Press.) 

Book-Keeping for Commercial and Secondary Schools. By C. H. 
KIRTON. Revised Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Department of Education, Palestine. Annual Report, 1929-32. 
(100 mils. Jerusalem: Printing and Stationery Office.) 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the President and of th 
Treasurer. 

Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets, No. 86. Sug 
gestions for the Planning of New Buildings for Secondary 


Schools. (1s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 
London County Council. Annual Report of the Council, 1930. 
Vol. III. (Part II.) Public Health. (Report for the year 


' 1930 of the School Medical Officer.) (1s. 6d. King.) 

Bureau International d’Education. La Préparation à l’ Education 
Familiale : Rapport de l'Enquête faite par le Bureau. Plar 
de Classification de la Documentation Pédagogique pou 
l'usage courant, (Geneva.) 

Syllabus of Half-Hour Talks to Children. 
(Bristol Public Libraries.) 

Cape of Good Hope. Dept. of Public Education. Report of the 
Superintendent-Geneval of Education for the Year Ended 
31st December, 1930. (18s. 6d. Cape Town: Cape Times, 
Ltd.) 


13th Series, 1931-32. 


In addition to the publication of dictionaries, Messrs. BLACKIE 

& Son, Ltp., are well known as publishers of books for boys and 

girls. Their list for the season 1931-32 includes a good selection 

of such books as well as more serious works in science, history, 

nature study, &c. Among the less formal books we notice several 

attractive scries of ‘‘ Rambler Books ’’—rambles in science, 
biography, history and mythology, &c. 
s s & 


THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., issues numerous bulletins, pamphlets, reading courses, 
&c., many of which refer to educational conditions and activites 
outside the United States. The publications are available at 
a nominal charge and form a valuable corpus of educational 
literature. A complete classified list with prices of available pub- 
lications has recently been issued, containing about a thousand 


titles. 
+ + + 


Russia figures prominently in the list of public lectures being 
given this term at Kinc’s CoLLEGE, Lonpon. Among tbose 
remaining to be delivered are two (November 5, December 10) 
by Prof. S. P. Turin, formerly of the University of Moscow, 0n 
economic conditions in Russia to-day. Prof. M. Polanyi, of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institut für Physikalischechemie and Electro- 
chemie, Berlin, is giving a course of three lectures beginning 
November 30 on atomic reactions. 
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Typical School Curricula and 
Time Tables 


XII—THE LATYMER SCHOOL—A LARGE 
SECONDARY MIXED DAY SCHOOL 
By V. S. E. Davis, M.A., Headmaster 


HE Latymer School is an ancient foundation, richly 
endowed. By a scheme of the Board of Education, 
dated 1909, the Middlesex County Council were constituted 
the trustees of the property. By a subsequent amendment, 
the application of the scheme was extended to cover girls 
as well as boys. In 1910 a new school was built on the 
present site. Enlargements in 1926 and 1928 have brought 
the total accommodation to over goo. The School has thus 
the advantage of an absolutely up-to-date building, com- 
bined with the moral value of a centuries-old tradition, and 
the material benefit of a wealthy endowment, the income 
of which is devoted to scholarships and reduction of the 
fees payable for pupils resident within the ancient parish 
of Edmonton. 

Of the problems which confront the School, those which 
are likely to be peculiar to the local circumstances and 
conditions are outside the scope of this article, which is 
to give an account of such matters of organization, &c., 
as may be of common interest. 

The School admits each September 180 pupils, evenly 
divided between the sexes, and coming for the most part 
from elementary schools. Admission is determined by the 
results of an Entrance Examinatiqn consisting of English, 
arithmetic, intelligence tests, and interview. This examin- 
ation is taken by children of J1-12 years of age, but 
provision is made for the entry of late-developers by an 
Over-age examination. l 

The six forms of entrants are graded, not solely upon 


the results of the Entrance Examination, but after con- 
sideration also of the report and record cards completed 
by the head teachers of the children’s previous schools. 
The object of this grading is to ensure that those children 
who are most capable from an academic point of view 
shall be given full scope for the development of their 
powers, while at the same time providing for the others a 
curriculum suited to their capabilities and destined to give 
them the greatest possible benefit from their school course. 
The abuses of grading are counteracted by the School's 
knowledge that our standard of judgment is not the amount 
of ability possessed, but the use made of it and the loyalty 
given to the School’s best interests. 

Our face is determinedly set against the inferiority 
complex which tends to grip certain classes. There is no 
form which could justifiably be called a ‘ sink ’—as soon 
as a form loses its self-respect it becomes a burden to itself 
and to the School. To avoid such a disaster, special interest 
is shown and encouragement given to the weaker pupils, 
and the allocation of teachers is made with particular care. 

The two top grades of entrants, JA and JB, follow an 
identical curriculum for the first year, facilitating transfer 
after each term, if found desirable. Although JC course is 
slightly different, if a child in JC proves himself out- 
standing, it is possible to transfer him to JA or JB without 
imposing too much strain. A year’s experience of the 
pupils’ reactions to secondary school subjects enables us 
to constitute Form QIT. 

This Quick Form covers the course to the London 
General School Certificate Examination in three further 
years, and as the class is a picked one, the increase in its 
rate of progress fully counterbalances the reduction in the 
length of the course, and no strain need result. 

The normal course to General School Certificate and 
Matriculation is of five years’ duration, but provision is 
also made for weaker pupils to progress more slowly and 
therefore more surely. The creation of Form ‘‘ Remove ” 
between the second and third year stages means that 
pupils no longer advance too rapidly and then have to 
retrace their steps through being ‘‘ kept down.” 

In Form III the large numbers admit of the provision 
of alternative courses adapted to the varying needs and 
capabilities of the individual pupil—sub-divisions of three 
main groups: literary, scientific, and practical. The first 
group adds a second modern foreign language, German or 
Spanish; the second devotes more attention to physics 
and chemistry; while the third group, instead of taking 
up a new subject, continues the studies of the first two 
years, with more emphasis on practical work (in wood, 
metal, or domestic subjects). It is not infrequently found 
that whereas concentration upon book-learning will dis- 
hearten the less gifted pupil, the discovery that he can do 
good work in music, art, or the workshop will infuse new 
courage into him, and make him set about with deter- 
mination the task of mastering his difficulties in other 
subjects. 

In view of the/modifications introduced into the curri- 
culum for the benefit of backward pupils, it is perhaps 
desirable to state clearly that the School does not aim at 
smoothing away the pupil’s difficulties, whether by ‘‘ spoon- 
feeding ’’ him, or by allowing him to concentrate upon 
those subjects which he finds he can manage with com- 
parative ease. Our main responsibility is to train the pupil 
for life. He will not find his path in the outside world 
free from obstacles, and if he faces none at school he will 
not be able to tackle them in after life. The baby who has 
been fed entirely on soft foods produces a poor set of 
teeth—the pupil who has been educated on “ soft options ” 
makes a poor show in life. What crusts are to the one, 
difficulties are to the other. But, to carry the comparison 
a little further, just as a child cannot run before it has 
developed the power of walking, so a youngster who is 
put to do things in which he flounders helplessly will make 
no progress at all—he will quickly become disheartened, 
will cease to try to learn, and since his thoughts must be 
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occupied in some way, they will only be filled to no good 
purpose. 

The various courses are built up through the Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Forms, and in addition form a sound 
foundation for Sixth Form work. 

Form VI prepares for the Higher School Certificate of 
London University in arts, science, or commerce. 

An Upper Sixth consists of pupils who have already 
obtained the Higher School Certificate, and are reading 
for University Entrance Scholarships. 

A Lower Sixth caters for the needs of those pupils who 
wish for various reasons to return to School after gaining 
General School Certificate, but are unable to stay for the 
complete two years’ Advanced Course. It contains various 
types of pupil: some working for Civil Service and other 
external examinations, some intending elementary teachers, 
and, especially at the present time, a number who have 
been unable to find posts and return to School till a post 
is available. The curriculum of the Form is made broadly 
cultural, and at the same time affords opportunity for 
private study catering for individual needs and tastes. 

The subjoined abstract of periods must be viewed in the 
light of certain pre-determining factors. In the first place, 
local conditions naturally play some part in shaping the 
organization. For example, the maximum use is made of 
the gymnasium and small hall for physical training. The 
woodwork and metalwork shops and the two domestic 
rooms, are likewise used to full capacity. Hence the 
omission of practical subjects for certain forms must not 
be taken as indicating a belief that such classes do not 
need them—actually the Craft Club and Hobbies Class, 
meeting weekly after School hours, afford them the oppor- 
tunity of doing such work. 


Number of periods per week .. st 35 
Duration of period T ie 40 mins. 
Four Year Course. 
English French Latin History Geog. 
First Year. IA & IB 5 — 3 3 
Second Year. QII 5 5 5 2 2 
Third Year. IVL 5 5 5 2 2 
Se 
or Chen. 4 
Eng. Hist., Geog., or Chem, 
Fourth Year. VL 5 4 


of touch with the problems of modern life. To these ends 
the lectures include talks on music, art, architecture; 
finance, local and parliamentary government; careers; 
foreign countries and unfamiliar parts of the homeland 
(the town boy’s ignorance of rural conditions and problems 
needs sympathetic enlightenment)—all given by people 
with first-hand knowledge of their subject. 

Backward Pupils. The weakest pupils spread over three 
years the syllabuses normally covered in two. In their 
third year (Form “ Remove ”) the allotment of periods is 
as follows : 


English French History Geography Maths. Genl &i. 
6 5 2 2 6 3 
P.T. Games Music Drawing Workshop Scripture 
or Dom. 
9 1 9 9 3 1 


They then proceed usually to a non-specialist Third Form, 
but an occasional pupil is found fit to be drafted into a 
specialist Third. 

VI Arts takes English, Latin, French, and German, or 
history or geography. 

VI Science takes mathematics, chemistry, physics, and 
either applied mathematics and engineering science or 
biology, plus a little English and German. 

Subject-Notes: (a) Modern Languages. The whole Scho 
no longer takes French as the first modern foreign language. 

Forms JA, B, C start French and may add German o 
Spanish in the middle school. 

Forms ID and E commence German, and may add 
Spanish in the third year. 

Form IF begins Spanish. 

A double reason prompted this arrangement: (1) There 
is undoubtedly scope in London commercial life fo: 
secondary school pupils with a good knowledge of German 
and Spanish, and it was felt that so long as French remain: 
enthroned in a position of supremacy in our secondary 


For the remaining three periods (one afternoon), VIL is grouped with other V's. 


Normal Five Year Course. lst Mod. 2nd Mod. 
Fing. Lang. Hist. Geog. Lang. 
Form I 5 a 3 3 — 
Form II 5 5 3 3 — 
II Language Forms 5 5 2 2 5 
& 

(JIT Science 5 5 2 2 — 
III Non-specialist Forms 6 5 2 2 — 
IV Language Forms 5 5 2 2 5 
IV Science 5 5 2 2 — 
IV Non-specialist Forms 5 6 2 2 — 

—— nd 
V Language Forms 5 5 4 5 
V Science 5 5 4 — 
V Non-specialist Forms 5 5 4 — 


On one afternoon per week, the Vs are regrouped for a 
double period into smaller sets devoting extra attention 
to a subject in which a pupil is backward. Those who are 
good all-round pupils do private study in the Library, or 
else take additional mathematics in that double period 
and in that otherwise given to drawing. 

For the last period of that afternoon the whole of the 
VI's and V’s attend a lecture in the hall. The period serves 
several purposes, such as the cultivation of aesthetic taste, 
the broadening of the pupils’ horizon, the removal of the 
reproach that the secondary school pupil is cloistered, out 


è Thescheme of arrangement by forms was adopted as the only simple solution 
that could be discovered to the rivalclaims of subjects which need double periods 
for practical work as against those which require smaller but more frequent 
doses. But it carries with it the corollary that the P form studying physics and 
chemistry cannot be considered as inferior to the G form taking German because 
the latter has as label a letter higher in the alphabet than the former. 


Maths. Genl. Sci. P.T. Games Music Drawing Scripture 
6 4 2 1 2 2 1 
6 4 1 1 1 2 l 
Span. or Phys. 
Hf — 1 2 l 
6 4 1 — — 2 = 
Genl. Workshop Scrip- 
Maths. Science P.T. Games Music Draw. or Dom. Sbjs. 
6 3 2 1 2 2 
6 3 2 1 2 2 2 1 
6 3 1 — 1 2 2 1 
Ch. Phys. 
6 4 4 1 — 1 2 2 l 
Bot. or Mech. 
6 2 — 1 2 4 1 
Gen. Sci. 
5 4 1 — 1 2 2 1 
Ch. Phys. 
6 4 4 1 — 1 2 2 1 
Bot. or Mech. 
6 4 1 — 1 2 5 1 
Genl. Sci. 
6 4 1 — — 2 — = 
Ch. Phys. 
6 4 5 1 — — 2 — = 
Bot. or Mech. 
6 4 1 — — 2 5 = 


curriculum, the neglect of other languages would continue, 
despite the outcry against it. (2) The difficulties of French 
phonetics and grammar prove a serious discouragement to 
the less able pupils right from the early stages, and it 
was anticipated that the new arrangement would lead t 
greater keenness and progress. The expectation has. m 
fact, been realized: the new IF, for example, is workin 
enthusiastically at Spanish at a period when the old wa 
out of its depth in French and knew it. 


(b) Science. The General Science Course of the first tw? 
years leads: (1) In the case of the scientifically-minded 
pupil to a more detailed study of chemistry and physics- 
(2) In the case of the language-pupil to a further genet! 
science course centring round biology. (3) In the ca% 
of the weakest pupils to botany for the girls and mechani 
for the boys. 
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The science work of the School is planned, therefore, on 
a broad basis, and there is a strong development of biology 
in the Sixth Form. It is recognized that, educationally, 
a general science course would be preferable for the non- 
specialist III’s, IV’s, and V’s, but the botany-mechanics 
choice is found to be more adapted to their capabilities. 

(c) Practical Subjects. The recent addition by London 
University of handicraft and domestic subjects to Group IV 
of the General School Certificate has opened the way to 
the extension of these subjects for certain classes to the 
Fifth Forms, but most pupils pursue them to the end 
of the fourth year at any rate. The boys do woodwork in 
the first year and metalwork in the second, so that they 
all start level in the third year with one year’s experience 
of each. 

(d) Scripture. A passage of Scripture is read each 
morning at Assembly by a prefect. A period a week is set 
apart on the time-table for the study of Scripture in the first 
four years. A Divinity specialist could have his whole 
time-table filled with the teaching of Scripture in the 
School, but it would then become merely another “‘ subject ”’ 
isolated in a water-tight compartment, instead of taking 
its rightful place as a fundamental fact in the lives of 
ordinary people. On the other hand, many form teachers, 
though excellent as such, are reluctant or insufficiently 
experienced to undertake the teaching of Scripture with 
their forms. It has been decided therefore to adopt, experi- 
mentally, the following scheme : 

Form IV to be taken, in groups, by the Headmaster. 

Form III to be taken, in groups, the girls by the Senior 
Mistress and the boys by the Senior Master. 

There are then left forty-four teachers, from whom it 
should at any time be practicable to find twelve who are 
both excellent form teachers of junior forms and also willing 
and able to do what is wanted in the teaching of Scripture 
in Forms I and II. 

The advantages claimed for this scheme are: 

(1) It adds prestige and value to the subject. 

(2) It avoids the element of specialism. 

(3) It does not make too severe a call upon any individual 
member of the staff. 

(4) The number of teachers involved is not too unwieldy 
to allow of mutual consultation and discussion. While the 
individuality of the teacher should not be cramped, some 
underlying unity of purpose is essential. 

(e) Music. The school music course aims, not at turning 
out polished executants upon some instrument, but at 
enabling each child to hear and discuss music with appre- 
Ciative enjoyment and real understanding. In addition 
to the periods set apart on the time-table for the study of 
the subject, the playing of musical masterpieces forms 
an integral part of morning Assembly. Here is no mere 
musical accompdniment to the shuffling of departing feet— 
every one sits quietly and listens. The art of intelligent 
listening is soon inculcated, and the whole school is thus 
brought into daily contact with some of the world’s great 
music. The work is carried on out of school hours through 
the Senior Girls’ Choir, the Junior Boys’ Choir, and the 
School Orchestra. These choirs and orchestra by no means 
consist of picked voices or instrumentahists—even though 
he be a novice, an enthusiast has much to gain from the 
rehearsals. 


Method of choice of alternative subjects in the Middle School 


Towards the end of the pupils’ second year the parents 
are invited to attend an At Home, at which, after a general 
explanation of the courses available, they can discuss with 
the staff their child’s progress and aptitudes. They later 
fill up a form stating their choice. The child’s record is 
then examined—if it is felt desirable that a new subject 
should not be added, he is drafted into a non-specialist 
form—if, however, it is considered that he is capable of 
taking up an additional subject, the parents’ choice is the 
dominant factor in the matter, unless the record implies 
that a wrong choice has been made, when a special letter 


is sent to the parents concerned. In such ways the parents 
are made to feel that their child is being regarded as an 
individual and not as a portion of a mass, and the trouble 
entailed is amply compensated for by the friendly co- 
operation engendered. 

Thus does the organization preserve breadth and elas- 
ticity without, on the one hand, offering a multiplicity 
of alternatives which would reduce it to chaos, or, on the 
other, overcrowding the curriculum and so producing not 
sound knowledge but shallow acquaintance. 

The extra-curricular activities of a large school assume 
additional importance in that it is even more vital for a 
large school than for a small one to seize every opportunity 
of developing character and personality, and corporate 
spirit. There are six Houses, each presided over by a boy 
and a girl House-Captain. The House-Captains are elected 
by the free vote of the members of the House. Although 
the allotment to Houses is in a day school bound to be 
artificial, there is keen rivalry for the honour of decorating 
the various trophies with House colours. Every House 
plays each of its rivals once at the winter game (soccer, 
hockey, netball), and once at the summer game (cricket, 
tennis, stoolball, rdunders). Saturdays being regularly 
taken up with inter‘school matches, an afternoon session 
is given up from time to time to House matches, periods 
being rearranged, if necessary, to ensure that no subject 
suffers unduly thereby; and as many teams are turned 
out as playing space permits. The Houses compete also for 
an Athletic Cup and a Swimming Cup, individual per- 
formance being subordinated to House achievement. 
Among Cups devoted to a different purpose, one enables 
each child to help his House by good work in academic 
subjects ; the Verse-Speaking Cup has helped greatly in 
the raising of the standard of spoken English; and the 
Craft Trophy, itself an example of beautiful and inspiring 
craftsmanship, gives an opportunity for the practical child 
to submit on behalf of his House a piece of work in wood, 
metal, linen, leather, embroidery, &c. 

In addition to the out-of-school activities already men- 
tioned, a Chess Club meets weekly and also plays matches 
against other schools. At the Science Society and the 
Literary and Debating Society, whose meetings alternate, 
an increasing number of members prove that they can 
think for themselves and are ready to give a reasoned 
defence of their opinions. The Dramatic Society in its 
annual productions by no means confines itself to star 
players, but aims at training as many children as possible 
in the art of self-expression and thus developing their 
personality and giving them a more assured bearing. It 
casts its net more widely still, for it brings in a large 
number of helpers besides the actors—designers and makers 
of costumes and scenery, lighting operators, and others, all 
of whom learn to subordinate self in a co-operative effort 
to make the production the best of which the School is 
capable. 

A limited number of educational visits are arranged in 
term-time, as part of the normal work of the school. The 
expense is kept as low as possible, but even so, it is not 
desired that any deserving child shall be debarred from 
joining these expeditions on the ground of expense. In 
the summer holidays, camps and walking-tours are 
organized, either abroad or in the homeland. 

The Old Students’ Association is a growing body, full of 
vitality. The Parent Association has an interesting pro- 
gramme of meetings held at the School, while the affiliated 
organizations cater for a wide variety of tastes: football, 
hockey, netball, swimming, dramatics, rambling. 

Two questions will probably present themselves to the 
minds of those interested in the working of a large mixed 
day school. 

1. Does the routine-work involved impose too great a 
strain on the staff? The answer is that it might easily 
do so, if not deliberately reduced to essentials. Decen- 
tralization induces an application of the principle of 
faculty government, while responsible work is distributed 
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among as many colleagues as possible, incidentally afford- 
ing experience which serves them in good stead when 
they seek promotion. 

2. Is the maintenance of tone and discipline rendered 
more difficult by the fact that no single teacher of the 
forty-seven can possibly know goo children even by name ? 
Undoubtedly—the evolution of a particular type of dis- 
cipline is necessary. On the side of personal contact with 
the pupils, the function of the form-teacher assumes great 
importance, comparable only with that of the housemaster 
in a boarding-school, although the conditions differ greatly. 
Co-ordinating agents in each of the three main blocks of 
the building are the three discipline masters, while the 
Senior Master and Senior Mistress have a substantial 
allowance of free periods for the performance of their 
respective duties, tangible and intangible. The Head- 
master’s chances of maintaining touch with his pupils are 
naturally limited. A great opportunity is afforded by 
games and social functions, while teacaing in certain vital 
parts of the school is a great help—for example, a period a 
week with the Sixth, another with the Fifth, one with a 
weak form in the Middle School (particularly valuable in 
the psychological effect of the weak pupils being thus 
given a practical proof of the Head’s interest in them), 
and finally the beginners: a weekly period in English 
with two of the First Forms, relieving in the Christmas 


term the producer of the School Play, and changing to 
two other First Forms in the Spring term, and to the 
remaining two in the Summer term. Loose-leaf files contain, 
by forms, abstracts of the terminal reports and any other 
information about the pupils, and at the end of each 
year a personal comment of praise, encouragement, or 
censure is added in red ink to the form-teacher’'s report. 

It can be said emphatically that there is no need for a 
prussianized discipline even in a large school. Strength 
tempered with sympathy—the co-operation of School 
Prefects and House Captains—the inculcation into the 
School that each member of it has a stake in its welfare— 
the existence of one School rule only, that nothing shall 
be done which shall bring the good name of the School inte 
disrepute ; or, since children prefer the positive to the 
negative, that each of us shall do everything in our power 
to maintain and add to the good repute of the School— 
these lead, by not too rapid stages, to the only type of 
discipline which will last into after-life: discipline of seli. 
To some extent unconsciously, the children absorb the 
lesson of devotion to a cause, of the subordination of sei 
to the welfare of the community of which they form a 
part. This aspect of a school’s work is precisely that which 
cannot be measured by external tests or by statistics, but 
it is that which will endure long after the knowledge 
gained has passed into oblivion. 


Geography as an Examination Subject 
By R. H. Duct, Headmaster, Goodrich Road L.C.C. Senior Boys’ School 


S soon as we consider the question of geography as 
an examination subject, we are immediately confronted 
with a confliction of ideas, for on the face of it geography 
in its more elementary treatment would seem to require 
such essentially humanistic considerations that the mere 
thought of associating external examinations with it 
appears antagonistic. Equally so, presenting as it does the 
complexity of viewpoints, the difficulty of preserving a 
reasonable balance in presentation, and at the same time 
determinedly pursuing a defined objective, is one demanding 
extreme care. Too frequently the most direct treatment 
of a lesson offers attractive bypaths to the teacher himself. 
An intelligent question from the class may open a whole 
world of discussion, and although we must in some respects 
bow to the inevitable, it is the skilled teacher who knows 
just the distance to go, who gives the answer that satisfies 
—the answer that may intrigue the mind also—but does 
not allow a fascinating and necessary deviation to create 
a complete breakaway from the lesson in hand. 

It is probably because of these challenging complexities 
and the wide scope included under the heading of 
“ geography,” that privileges every master on the staff 
to criticize—with conviction and apparent authority— 
the efforts of the geography specialist teacher. 

Geography enters, with varying degrees of intimacy, 
into practically every subject on the school time-table, 
and we cannot altogether blame others for seriously 
considering that the subject should be taught with a bias 
toward their special subject; and where geography does 
not enter into the varied aspects of the school curriculum, 
it certainly intrudes itself into specialized forms of reading— 
the understanding of the news of the day—and we could 
readily instance further the breadth of its associations. 
Criticism would therefore seem inevitable. And since the 
very dangers of “ side-tracking ” frequently present most 
delightful aspects of geography, the construction of, and 
adherence to, an adequate syllabus of instruction is a 
consideration of extreme importance. 

In view of the abundance of material at our disposal, 
the difficulties in syllabus construction lie rather in what to 
omit than in what to include, and the more thought given 
to this aspect seems only to accentuate the justifiable 
plea for inclusion of this or that section ear-marked for the 


“blue pencil.” Arbitrary elimination will not solve the 
problem—except on paper—and this attitude certainly 
suggests cowardice. In our careful ruminations, the 
need for the mere accumulation of knowledge and facts 
ever presses on the teacher preparing a class for external 
examination, and since the importance of this aspect is 
undoubted and great, we are likely to become appallec. 
Here, then, is likely to be found the cause of the adopting 
of a line of least resistance, and may not this examination 
urge largely account for the fact that frequently—one 
might also state, too frequently—teaching in its pleasantest, 
widest, and best sense is almost entirely abandoned, and the 
student, driven to “ mugging-up,” stupidly, arbitrarily, 
and unreasonably. There are, in fact, instances to be 
found where teaching is entirely abandoned for “ private 
study.” 

Going to the opposite extreme—freed from all trammels, 
responsibilities of examinations, and measured results— 
we could, with intense satisfaction and delight, both to 
ourselves and the scholars, wander aimlessly through the 
term and the subject, touching lightly here, dipping 
wonderingly there, plucking the flowering beauties of a 
world at our disposal. But we would hesitate over the 
thought of having to express in terms of knowledge acquired 
the result of the effort ! 

Since tbe dreary application of our energies to accumu- 
late facts produces no response on the part of the scholar, 
and since the airy flights into the world of imagination 
and fancy produce no results as measured by a cold, 
independent, and dispassionate examiner, clearly there 
must lie between these extravagant extremes a happy 
middle course. Such a hard and fast course cannot be 
laid down, but a general bearing can be suggested ; and it 
is the privilege of the individual teacher to adjust the finer 
readings to suit his tastes and his immediate conditions. 

That this complexity of difficulties is real and is appre- 
ciated is clearly shown by the character of the syllabuses. 
or “‘ fields of work,” put forward for study by the examining 
bodies for Higher and General Schools, Matriculation and 
the Oxford and Cambridge Locals. A careful study, 
however, of those same syllabuses will show in their very 
breadth, the anxiety of the examining board to discourage 
and avoid unintelligent “ mugging,” while at the same time 
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doing their utmost to bring realization in the minds of the 
scholars, of the importance in geography of reasoning 
thought, deduction, imagination, wonder, sympathy, and 
understanding, and the creation of an open and inquiring 
mind—all this in addition to the acquisition of specific 
knowledge. 

The necessity for examination test is admitted, no matter 
how much we may disapprove, when the subject is con- 
sidered from the humanistic side. In accepting that un- 
comfortable verdict, however, there need be no admission of 
the capitulation of our ideals. The good syllabus will make 
special consideration for the external examination syllabus 
either completely unnecessary, or merely incidental to the 
general development of our calculated ideas. 

From the teacher’s standpoint every pupil has the 
necessary qualifications for admission to the “ society 
of geography studentship.” Among all the aspects 
detailed above, and among others unmentioned, there 
must be at least one point of contact for each pupil, and 
the first problem to the seriously-minded and appreciative 
teacher in the construction of his syllabus, should be to 
discover these points of harmony and to insist vigorously 
that his sy!labus—his lessons and their presentation—shall 
cater for these reasonably varying tastes. Only too 
frequently, failure is attendant on the teacher imposing 
his own tastes on the body of the class. Too little time 
is spent and too little consideration given in the con- 
struction of syllabuses to the scholar’s viewpoint, and it 
is the robbing of him of what he knows to be absorbingly 
interesting in the subject that places the subject itself 
on a back mark at the outset. Let these considerations 
be of prime importance, and do not trust, as is so frequently 
done, to find the line of attack during the actual presen- 
tation of the work. This undoubtedly creates indefinition 
and uncertainty. 


I.—PRINCIPAL OBJECTIVES. 


In most schools one and a half hours a week on the time- 
table seems to be the allowance of time for the subject, 
and this apportionment for all general purposes is adequate 
unless the subject is to be given a definite, practical side 
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in addition, or even a distinct practical bias. Having 
established the definite time allowance, the most important 
question to determine is the ultimate end in view. Clearly, 
examination syllabuses should be incidental to the general 
teaching, but since they must play such an important part 
in our considerations they must be allowed to impose a 
suggested direction, but no more. They must never be 
allowed to dominate the situation. 

“ The League of Nations,” with all the wealth of ideas 
it implies, is surely the grandest objective to the teacher 
of geography. The humanizing value of geography is 
enormous and undoubted, and our efforts to work out in 
our exercises the {‘ other fellow’s point of view,” gives us 
an objective worth striving for. The treatment of the 
subject, while being materialistic, must be human, broad, 
creative, imaginative, and scientific, giving the specialist 
teacher the opportunity to use his particular knowledge 
whether biased towards the physical, geological, economic, 
or social standpoin Furthermore, the treatment should 
be complete in itself, for while it is the custom to relegate 
to the science syllabus such topics as dew, rain, mist, 
convection currents,, &c., only principles should be estab- 
lished in the science class—their application should definitely 
be part of the geography syllabus. | 

Finally, in our general considerations, there is much in 
geography in its broddest sense that the specialist himself 
cannot completely understand—branches of the work that 
still cause controversy. I strongly urge that the teacher 
be deliberately carefyl to introduce to the scholars that 
“ wonder side ” of the subject that creates vivid interest, 
if only because of its mystery, and helps to bring teacher 
and class on to the common ground of research and debate. 
The world and its wonders is our goal. Let us attack the 
world as a whole or in large land masses: emphasize 
particular areas; meet the world’s peoples; deal with 
their inter-relationship, their lives and livelihood, their 
geographical environment; and, finally, the community 
of nations. The world is vast: let the treatment be on 
vast lines, except where areas of particular importance 
demand detailed treatment. 

(To be continued) 


The Natural Lighting of Schools * 


Report of the Sub-Committee appointed by the Technical Committee of the Illuminating Engineering Society in 1930. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE Sub-Committee was appointed to undertake the 
revision of the Interim Report on the Daylight 
Illumination of Schools issued in 1914 by a Joint Com- 
mittee formed by the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
The first task of the Sub-Committee was to explore the 
available information on the subject of natural lighting 
issued since 1914t. The Sub-Committee had also been 
furnished with an informative summary of the Lighting 
Regulations of School Authorities in the temperate zone 
prepared by Dr. Elwin H. T. Nash, and it has received 
valuable information from time to time as to the experience 
of the Board of Education with regard to many of the 


* Published in The Jiluminating Engineer, July 1931, and reprinted here by 
permission of the Illuminating Engineering Society. 

a Amongst contributions which have proved of special interest are the 

ollowing : 

Home Office: Report of Department Committee on Lighting in Factories and 
Workshops, 1914-1915. 

Department of Scientific and Industrial Research: (Illumination Research) : 
Technical Paper No. 7, The Penetration of Daylight and Sunlight into 
Buildings, 1927: Technical Paper No. 10, The Effect of Distribution and 
Colour on the suitability of Lighting for Clerical Work, 1930: Technical 
Paper No. 11, The Efficiency of Light-Wells, 1930. 

Medi Research Council: Report No. VIII of the Committee upon the 
Physiology of Vision: The Movements of the Eyes in Reading, 1930. 

United States Treasury Department: Public Health Bulletin, No. 188, Studies 
in Natural Illumination in School-rooms, 1929. 

Royal Institute of British Architects: Natural and Artificial Lighting of Build- 
ings, 1925. (Proceedings, Vol. XXXII, No. 1, p. 13.) 

Illuminating Engineering Society : Window Design and the Pre-determination 
of Daylight Illumination (The Illuminating Engineer, April-May, 1923, 
pp. 89-117). 


problems involved. The views of architects on various 
aspects of natural lighting in schools have also been ascer- 
tained by means of a questionnaire submitted to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. A questionnaire was 
prepared and circulated to educational authorities through- 
out Great Britain with the object of ascertaining particulars 
of rules and regulations bearing on the natural lighting of 
schoolrooms. From the result of this inquiry it would 
appear that the position is similar to that recorded by the 
sub-committee concerned with the artificial lighting of 
schoolrooms, namely, that few if any precise regulations 
of this kind are at present in existence. 

The Sub-Committee is satisfied that investigations on 
many of the subjects indicated at the conclusion of the 
1914 Report have been undertaken or are now proceeding, 
and its present terms of reference do not require it to 
indicate specific lines of new research. 

The Sub-Committee has confined its attention to the 
provision of adequate penetration of daylight into class- 
rooms ; ‘omitting consideration of penetration of sunlight, 
which is being studied by a Committee of the Royal Insti- 
ture of British Architects in conjunction with the Building 
Research Station of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
The Sub-Committee approves, in the main, the funda- 


mental principles outlined in the original 1914 Report, but 
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certain modifications, desirable as a result of knowledge 
since acquired, are indicated in the following clauses. 


Access of Daylight determined by Daylight Factor. 


At the date of the original report few records of varia- 
tions in natural lighting throughout the day and during 
different seasons of the year were available. Records since 
compiled emphasize the correctness of the assumption 
that recommendations in regard to adequate natural 
lighting must necessarily be based on some ratio, preferably 
the daylight factor as approved at the Session of the 
International Illumination Commission, held at Saranac 
(U.S.A.) in 1928*, correlating the illumination within a 
room and the unrestricted illumination from the complete 
sky-hemisphere. Having regard to the variations which 
occur daily in natural lighting, recommendations cannot 
usefully be based on absolute values of illumination in 
foot-candles, as is customary in the casé of artificial 
lighting. | 

Furthermore, such a ratio should not be based upon an 
estimated average illumination throughout the year, but 
rather on the value prevailing on a cay when the sky is 
completely overcast. It should have regard only to the 
reasonably severe conditions of dull, overcast or wet days 
and should entirely disregard the possibility that in 
brighter weather the windows may be able to supply the 
necessary minimum with greater ease. 


Proposed International Standard of Davlight. 

The International Commission on Illumination has 
adopted the standard of 5,000 lux (approx. 500 foot- 
candles)t as representing the illumination from an un- 
obstructed hemisphere of overcast sky of uniform bright- 
ness for the comparison of photometric data relating to 
the illumination of interiors by daylight. This appears to 
be a reasonable criterion of the light from moderately 
overcast sky in this country. Under such conditions of 
sky-brightness the daylight factor of 0°5 per cent men- 
tioned in the 1914 Report would represent 25 lux or 2$ 
foot-candles. 

At the present time there is not any statutory standard 
of access of daylight into schoolrooms. But it appears that 
the minimum standard of adequate light for ordinary 
purposes (not in schools) recognized in the Courts since 
the case of Semon v. Bradford Corporation (1922/2/Ch.) 
is 0'4 per cent sill-ratiof or o'2 per cent daylight factor. 


Reading Tests. 

The Sub-Committee is of the opinion that reading tests 
or tests involving any given degree of acuteness of vision 
are unsuitable as criteria of adequate natural illumination 
in schools. Such tests are liable to act as a measure of 
weather conditions rather than of the adequacy of access 
of natural illumination at the position examined. Further- 
more, difficulties imposed by variations in visual capacity 
on the part of the observer at present appear to be in- 
superable. 

The Sub-Committee considers that by far the most 
trustworthy tests as to whether a school place is above or 
below any given standard of adequacy is by measurement 
or predetermination of the daylight factor at that place. 


Definition of Adequacy by Reduced Square Degrees. 

The Sub-Committee has examined several methods of 
prescribing access of daylight mentioned in the 1914 
Report. It is not satisfied that the criterion of “ 50 reduced 
square degrees of visible sky ” is comparable in amount 
with a 0'5 per cent davlight factor. It is also evident that 
the criterion of ‘‘ reduced square degrees ” is, in general, 
dificult to understand and to apply and has not been 
used in practice even to any small extent. The adoption 

* Commission International de l'Eclairage, Septième Session, 1928, Recueil 
des Travaux, p. 12. 

t A foot-candle may be defined as the illumination on a surface distant 1 ft. 
from a source of 1 candle-power and perpendicular to the direction from which 
the light is received. 

t For definition of sill-ratio and daylight factor see paragraph entitled ‘* Meas- 
urement and Pre-determination of Daylight Factor” infra. 


of this method by architects in school design or by schoo! 
authorities in testing the suitability of existing school 
places seems improbable, and the Sub-Committee sees no 
reason to advocate its retention. 


Ratio of Distance of Desk from Window Wall to Height of 
Top of Glass above Desk. 


The Sub-Committee has considered the recommendation 
in the 1914 Report that no desk should be farther from 
the window than twice the height of the top of the glass 
above the desk surface. Whilst such a rule may be of some 
service as a rough guide to window-design it does not 
appear to have any scientific basis. In most cases its 
provisions would automatically be secured by adherence 
to any reasonable standard based on a daylight tactor. 


Light obtained by Reflection from Outside Surfaces. 


The Sub-Committee is of opinion that light obtained by 
reflection from external wall surfaces is not sufficient for 
the adequate illumination of a school place without direct 
light from sky visible from the desk. This view is con- 
firmed by an examination of recently published data.*. 

The Sub-Committee has also carried out some tests as 
to the comparative value of borrowed lights and of solid 
wall surfaces of different reflecting values. The results 
tended to confirm the general conclusions adduced in the 
1914 Report, in which a preference for opaque partition- 
surfaces of good reflecting value was expressed. 


MEASUREMENT AND PREDETERMINATION 
OF DAYLIGHT FACTOR 


At the time when the 1914 Report was issued the meas- 
urement of the daylight ratio, either in terms of the 
“ daylight factor,” i.e. the ratio of the illumination at a 
place in a schoolroom to the illumination derived from a 
complete hemisphere of sky, or the “ sill-ratio,” t.e. the 
ratio of the illumination on a desk in a schoolroom to the 
illumination derived from a quarter-sphere of sky, meas- 
urable on the window-sill, was still comparatively 4 
novelty.t At the present time such measurements have 
become familiar. The Sub-Committee is satisfied that 
methods of well-established accuracy are in use whereby 
the daylight factor of any school place can, in general, be 
determined without difficulty from drawings, even when 
outside obstructions are irregular. Such methods have been 
made known to architects for some years ; they are cus- 
tomarily applied in disputes as to light, and they are now 
recognized in the Courts. 

Optical and photographic methods of determining the 
daylight ratio simply by observation of the sky subtended 
at any existing school desk have recently been devised, 
and simple apparatus for this purpose, requiring no adjust- 
ment and suitable for use by persons unskilled in photo- 
metry, has been brought to the attention of the Sub 
Committee. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


I.—VISIBILITY OF SKY. . 
(i) No position in a class-room from which no sky !5 
visible at desk or table height is fit for use a 4 

school place. 

(ii) The area of sky visible should be sufficient at least 
to afford an illumination on a horizontal plane at 
desk or table height equivalent to a daylight 
factor of o5 per centt, i.e. o's per cent of the 
illumination from a complete hemisphere of SKY 
all parts of which are equally bright, such as would 
illuminate the surface of an unobstructed flat roct. 


* D.S.I.R., Illumination Research Committee, Technical Papers Nos. i and Me 

+ It will be observed that a given ae hen pe factor is numerically one hall i 
corresponding sill-ratio, i.e. a daylight factor of 0°5 per cent is equivalent t° 
sill-ratio of 1 per cent. , ceeded i 

t This value is regarded as a minimum which may be materially ex alt 
new schools, where a davlight factor of 1 per cent should be aimed at. Its se 
also be borne in mind that the reflection of light from walls and ceilings ike 
a substantial addition to the available illumination in a schoolroom, and furl’ 
that the absence of hard shadows and severe contrasts, which is characters al 
of daylight, precludes true comparisons with standards imposed by conditons 
artificial lighting. 
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II.—LocaTION OF WINDOwWs. 

(i) Windows for lighting desks should preferably be 
located in the walls to the left of the pupils. With 
such left side lighting windows in the walls to the 
right of the pupils should be designed mainly in 
order to aid cross ventilation or for the purpose of 
admission of sunlight at periods when the pupils 
are absent. 

(ii) Where left side lighting is impracticable right side 
lighting is the next best method. * 

(iii) Roof lighting as the sole means of illumination is 
undesirable. 

(iv) Windows in the walls facing the eyes of pupils or 
teachers are highly objectionable. 


IIIL—DeETAILs oF WINDOWS. 
Window heads should be horizontal. The glass should 
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be carried up to ceiling level and should not be 
obstructed by large mullions or transomes, sash 
bars, ornamental features, pillars, cornices, &c. 
Glass should be clear and should be cleaned at 
fixed intervals. All types of glass which obstruct 
light and/or are difficult to keep clean and in 
repair should be avoided. 


IV.—DECORATION. 

(i) The ceiling should preferably be white and the walls 
and other decorations above the dado should be 
light in tint. 

(ii) Desks and furniture should be of a light and unob- 
trusive colour; dark shades and black should be 
avoided. 

(iii) So far as possible, specular reflection of sunlight from 
any surface into the eyes of pupils or teachers 
should be prevented. 


The Artificial Lighting of Schools 


Report of the Sub-Committee appointed by the Technical Committee of the Illuminating Engineering Society in 1930. 


INTRODUCTION 


N view of the fuller knowledge in the science of illumina- 
tion that has been attained, and the technical advance 
that has taken place since 1913, the Sub-Committee was 
requested to undertake a revision of the Report of the 
Joint Committee on the Artificial Lighting of Schools 
published in that year. As a preliminary to such revision, 
the Sub-Committee undertook a study of the existing 
regulations, codes and literature bearing on this subject. 
A questionnaire was also prepared and circulated to 
educational authorities throughout Great Britain, with the 
object of ascertaining particulars of rules and regulations 
in force bearing on the lighting of schoolrooms. From these 
inquiries it was concluded that few if any precise regula- 
tions of this kind are at present in existence. It also 
appeared that no results of satisfactory scientific research 
into the relation between lighting conditions in schools 
and the well-being or performance of work of pupils, such 
as would form a necessary basis for standards and regula- 
tions, had been published. A comprehensive inquiry of 
this description, which the Sub-Committee is now initiating, 
may occupy a considerable time, and the possibility of 
forming definite conclusions as a result cannot yet be 
judged. But it has been suggested that, pending the 
result of this inquiry, a series of recommendations based 
on general experience and on observations of what is con- 
sidered by the Sub-Committee to be good modern practice 
would be of utility, especially as a guide to lighting methods 
in new schools. The following series of recommendations 
has been prepared solely on this basis. 

In regard to the recommended values of illumination 
specified, it should be clearly understood that these are 
minima which, in some circumstances, may be advan- 
tageously exceeded in practice. Furthermore, as no system 
of lighting is completely uniform the minimum illumination 
will necessarily be exceeded in certain parts of a school- 
room. Finally, it should also be remembered that there are 
at least three factors which cause a progressive diminution 
in the illumination in a given room, viz. (i) the accumula- 
tion of dust or dirt on the ‘glassware of lighting fittings, 
(ii) depreciation of the reflecting value of the walls and 
ceilings due to the accumulation of dust or dirt, and 
(iii) deterioration of the illuminants themselves, whether 
electric lamps or gas mantles. Experience shows that 
these causes may reduce the illumination by 20 or 30 per 
cent of its initial value in six weeks if local conditions are 
sufficiently unfavourable. These factors of depreciation 
should, therefore, be taken into account when the installa- 
tion is initially planned, in order that the minimum values 


* Published in The Illuminating Engineer, Phas h 1931, and reprinted here by 
permission of the Illuminating Engineering Society. 


of illumination recommended below may be obtained when 
the depreciating conditions are at their worst. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Subject to the foregoing remarks the recommendations 
of the Sub-Committee are as follows : 


I.—ILLUMINATION. 

The minimum illumination provided should be : 

(i) On desks and tables in schoolrooms, measured on the 
desk, table or other surface on which the work is 
done, (a) 5 foot-candles} for ordinary clerical work 
(reading and writing) and (b) 8 foot-candles for 
special work (in art classes, drawing offices, work- 
shops and sewing rooms where dark materials may 
be used). 

(ii) On blackboards, measured on the plane of the board, 
60 per cent in excess of the illumination measured 
on desks or tables. 

(iii) In assembly rooms and recreation rooms, 3 foot-candles 
measured in a horizontal plane 2 ft. 9 in. above 
the floor level. 

(iv) General illumination. Apart from the minimum 
values recommended above, in no part of any 
school building should the illumination be less than 
1 foot-candle, this being measured, in the case of 
stairways, upon the tread surfaces of the stairs 
and in other places being measured in a horizontal 
plane 2 ft. 9 in. above the floor level. 


II.—AVOIDANCE OF GLARE. 

Great importance should be attached to avoidance of 
glare such as is liable to arise (a) from the display in class- 
rooms of unscreened gas mantles or lamp filaments within 
the direct range of vision (“‘ direct glare ’’) or (b) from the 
reflection of light-sources in polished or glazed surfaces 
(‘‘ reflected glare ’’). 

With a view to avoiding direct glare it is recommended 
that: 

(i) No incandescent surface or brightly illuminated 
reflector or similar surfaces forming part of light- 
ing fittings should be visible to the eyes of teacher 
or pupils while carrying on their ordinary work, 
and sources of light should preferably be surrounded 
by a diffusing medium such that its average bright- 
ness does not exceed 5 candles per square inch 
of surface area. 

(ii) No source of light should be situated below a line 
drawn from a point on the back wall 3 ft. 6 in. 
above the floor to a point 4 ft. above the upper 


+ A foot-candle may be defined as the illumination on a surface distant 1 ft. 
from a source of 1 candle-power and perpendicular to the direction from which 
the light is received. 
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edge of the blackboard surface, unless it is com- 
pletely screened from the eyes of pupils by an 
Opaque screen. In the case of a room having a 
sloping or stepped floor rising away from the 
blackboard, the 3 ft. 6 in. is to be measured from 
the elevated floor surface at the end of the room 
remote from the blackboard. 

(iii) The fact that staircase lighting involves considera- 
tions of safety should be borne in mind. Special 
precautions should therefore be taken to avoid 
glare from sources of light used to illuminate stair- 
ways, especially as regards persons descending the 
stairs. 


With a view to avoiding reflected glare it is recom- 
mended that : 

(i) Special care should be devoted to (a) the selection 
of the blackboards, the surfaces of which should 
be maintained in a dark and matt condition, and 
(b) the positions of light-sources in relation to 
blackboards in order to avoid specular images of 
the sources in the line of sight. 

(ii) The surfaces of walls, ceilings, and, so far as possible, 
furniture, should be of such a surface texture that 
any considerable specular reflection is avoided 
(glazed and shiny surfaces above the dado are 
specially objectionable). 

(iii) So far as possible books intended for the use of 
children should be printed on paper that is free 
from glaze. The use of highly glazed paper for 
writing upon should also be avoided. 

The use of lighting equipment of low surface brightness, 

as a means of diminishing direct glare, is also of value 
in reducing reflected glare, as the brightness of the reflected 
image is less. 
. Light-coloured surroundings, by diminishing the con- 
trast between light-sources and their backgrounds, are 
helpful in reducing direct glare, and the diffusion of light 
by this means also aids in rendering reflected glare less 
evident. 


TII.—AVOIDANCE OF OBJECTIONABLE SHADOWS. 

The number and position of lights should be so chosen 
that objectionable shadows cast by the body or by columns 
or other structural features of the room on the desk or 
other places where the work is done are avoided. 


Such shadows are least evident when : 

(i) The sources of light are surrounded by diffusing 
media such as extend the luminous surface and 
therefore give rise to soft shadows, and 

(ii) The walls and ceilings are light in colour, and thus 
serve as extended secondary sources of low bright- 
ness. The ceilings should preferably be white and 
the walls and all decorations above the dado should 
be light in tint. 

In view of the importance of adequate lighting of stair- 

ways in the interest of safety, lights should be so arranged 
that shadows of risers on the treads are ‘avoided. 


IV.—-Pos!TIONS OF LIGHT-SOURCES. 

(i) In Classrooms. Classrooms approximately of the 
standard size (i.e. about 480 sq. ft.) may con- 
veniently be lighted efficiently by four suitable 
lighting units* distributed symmetrically above 
the desks, but supplementary illumination for the 
teachers area and the blackboard by two ad- 
ditional units is sometimes desirable. With a view 
to avoiding glare it is important that the lights be 
kept well out of the normal line of vision. Where 
practicable a height of suspension of not less than 
1o ft. is to be desired. Special importance attaches 
to supplementary lights intended to illuminate the 
blackboard or the teacher’s area, as these are more 
liable to come within the direct view of pupils, and 
because incorrect location is liable to give rise to 
troublesome reflected light from the blackboard 
surface. For these reasons it is desirable to make 
the height of suspension of such additional sources 
of light as great as possible, and to pay special 
attention to screening. 

(ii) On Stairways. Light sources should be so placed 
that each flight of stairs is illuminated both from 
above and from below. 


V.—DEPRECIATION AND MAINTENANCE. 

As deposits of dust result in rapid diminution in the 
available illumination, it is expedient that all lamps and 
lighting fittings should be overhauled and cleaned at 
intervals of not more than one month. For general lighting 
modern forms of enclosed fittings which are less liable to 
suffer from the entrance of dust are to be preferred. 


* See paragraphs II (i) and V. 


Correspondence 


THE TRADE SCHOOL—ITS PLACE IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


With the decline of the apprenticeship system and the growth 
of mass production methods in many trades, facilities for learning 
a trade under commercial conditions have diminished very 
rapidly during the past half century. To meet the conditions, 
education authorities commenced a system of trade schools 
some twenty years ago, and the number and variety of these 
schools have increased materially during the past decade. 

In their early stages they were in the nature of an experi- 
ment, but after the elimination of a few errors, the type has 
now become fairly stable. As an example, a trade school pre- 
paring for the engineering and allied trades would take boys 
between the ages of 13 and 14 and give them a course of instruc- 
tion covering not less than two years, a few such schools providing 
a three-year course. On the average, about 40 per cent of the 
time is devoted to cultural subjects, such as English and mathe- 
matics, very much on secondary school lines; about 35 per 
cent to theoretical and practical sciences suited to the trade bias 
of the school; and the remaining 25 per cent to practical 
instruction in the trade in suitably equipped workshops. 

A boy leaving such a school at the age of 16 or thereabouts 
has had sufficient training to make him immediately useful 
to an employer. He has learnt much of the technique of the 


trade and has merely to become accustomed to commercial 
routine. 

Experience has shown that there is a steady demand for boys 
of this type, and the majority of works managers are strongly 
in favour of these schools. In a report on this subject published 
by H.M. Stationery Office recently under the title “ Education 
for the Engineering Industry,” we find (page 11), “It is 
extremely unlikely that, at least, for a long time to come, there 
will be anything like a sufficient supply of junior technical 
schools in this country to produce the number of educationally 
well-equipped recruits which we believe to be necessary for the 
prosperity of the industry.”’ 

In a school of this type, of which the writer has intimate 
knowledge, the demand for trained boys is greatly in excess of 
the supply. During the past four years, in spite of the growing 
industrial depression, the ratio of demand to supply has been 
just over 2°1. 

It is sometimes objected that schools of this type retain a boy 
until he is too old to take up an indentured apprenticeship 
with one of the relatively few firms who are still prepared to 
offerone. The exact reverse is the writer’s experience. A number 
of the larger firms prefer this type of boy for an apprenticeship 
extending over a shorter period than was usual in the past 
An analysis of the statistics of the school in question shows that. 
of the hundreds of vacancies offered by firms during the past 
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four years, Over 29 per cent of them were indentured appren™ 
ticeships. 

Following the after careers of these boys is an interesting 
study. While those of average ability make intelligent mechanics 
and appear contented to remain so, a large proportion, having 
the intellectual capacity, have continued their studies by means 
of evening classes and have risen to well-paid posts on the 
technical side of the industry or in the drawing office before 
reaching the age of 25. The writer has in his possession scores 
of letters from such men showing them to be keen, enthusiastic, 
and happy in their work. 

In view of the favour with which these schools are regarded 
by the industry, it would appear to be in the interests of every- 
body concerned that no pains should be spared in making a wise 
selection of boys for training. 

The fees payable in these schools are usually only nominal, 
and the ratio of fee-paying boys to scholarship holders varies 
with circumstances, but 5 to 3 represents a fair average. 

The scholarships are awarded annually as the result of an 
examination, often held in conjunction with that on which the 
supplementary scholarships to the secondary schools are awarded. 
The age limits are such that the age of the scholarship holders 
in any one year may vary by a year less one day. The writer 
has recently made a careful analysis of the school records of all 
the scholarship holders, 230 in number, who have been sent to 
one of these schools over a period of ten years. Of these 230 
boys, fifty-two, or about 22 per cent, were persistently dis- 
appointing throughout the three-year course. Their results 
quite definitely indicate that they were below the average 
` intelligence of their fellows. How then did they win their 
scholarship ? 

These fifty-two unsatisfactory scholarship holders were 
divided into age groups separated by one month, the number 
in each group being shown in the following table : 


Age Number Age Number 
13-1 13-7 
o 
iE E 3 
13-4 : 13-10 `` 
13-5 5 13-11 2 5 
13-6 ae 
13-7 4 4 7 


An examination of this table or of the graph drawn from these 
data indicates a very strong probability that most of these boys 
obtained their scholarships, not because they were intellectually 
superior to their fellow competitors, but because they were 


NUMBER 
A © œ 


T 
ae sr 
13 I3-20— 13-4 13-6 13-8 I3-I0 14 
AGE GROUP 
older. A year, at this period of a boy’s educational life, is a 


very important matter, and if, as is frequently the case, an 
allowance is made for the age of the candidate, it would appear 
that the factor applied in this case is not large enough. 
Education, in common with other departments of public life, 
is expected to suffer curtailment in the interests of national 
economy. If the number of scholarships awarded is to be 


reduced, steps should be taken to ensure, as far as is humanly 
possible, that it is this tail which is cut off and not a slice out 
of the middle. 

Economy, in its true sense, could also be exercised in the 
methods of recruitment of suitable fee-paying boys. This is 
at present very largely left to chance, and all who have any 
intimate knowledge of the subject agree that the result is far 
from satisfactory. It should not be forgotten that the elementary 
schools have their best scholars removed at the age of 11 plus 
for the secondary and central schools. A further extraction 
takes place at 13 plus for the supplementary scholarships to the 
secondary schools, the scholarships to trade schools follow, 
and the fee-paying boys for the trade schools, which constitute 
approximately two-thirds of the whole, are taken from what is 
left. The problem is further complicated by the fact that the 
determining factor is even then the ability of the parent to 
afford the nominal fee rather than the capacity of the boy to 
profit by the instruction given. 

Owing to the necessary provision of extensive laboratory 
and workshop accommodation, the cost per head of maintaining 
these schools is relatively high, and while the money spent is a 
sound investment for the country as a whole and for the par- 
ticular industry concerned, so long as the right type of boy is 
selected for training, the economic condition of the country 
renders it vitally necessary to make this selection wisely. 

A. H. STUART. 


SECONDARY DISCONTENTS 


In this paidocentric age is it asking too much of educationists 
that they should pay some attention to the conditions under 
which the teacher works? We are almost compelling the child 
to be “ free’’; some of us are enthusiastic supporters of self- 
government in the school, t.e. self-government for the pupils ; 
but little attention—in print, at any rate—is being paid to the 
discontents and aspirations of the ordinary teacher as a member 
of that community which we call the school. 

Let us examine here, then, some of those discontents, some of 
the causes of that lack of mental, moral, and social effectiveness, 
of that lack of ‘‘ teaching power ’’ which so many schoolmasters 
undoubtedly feel. Let us take a small secondary school for 
boys, with a staff of eight to twelve men. What do we find? 
Nearly every one of them is a graduate, one or more, probably, 
graduates in high honours, one or more, of long and wide 
experience. 

Set over such a staff, at a commencing salary higher than the 
maximum which any one of them can attain—as “ assistants ’’— 
is the headmaster. He (and it is no fault of his) may have power 
to dismiss them; certainly he can impose his own ideas upon 
them and their work. He can (and often does) refer to “ My 
Staff ” and “ My School.” He can (and often does) forget that 
he is but primus inter pares; that “ his ” staff are colleagues 
and that he is one of them. 

True, there are notable exceptions. It is not unknown for a 
headmaster to preface certain memoranda to the staff with the 
salutation ‘‘ Dear Colleague ”; and many headmasters regularly 
every Speech Day pay public tribute to the work and devotion 
of their “ colleagues.” Nevertheless, the powerful position of the 
headmaster, the inferior and responsibility-lacking status of the 
“ assistant ’’—a state of affairs which is a relic of the days when 
a master appointed “ ushers ” to assist him—is one of the chief 
causes of that lack of effectiveness referred to above. 

Nor is it the only cause. By “ talking shop ” at meetings (both 
public and private) with other teachers, during vacation couises, 
at camps, &c., throughout the post-War years, the writer of 
this letter has found that there are many schoolmasters who 
long for conditions under which they may pursue their work 
with some real freedom, men who do not, or cannot, aspire to 
“ headships,’’ but wish for somewhat more scope and respon- 
sibility, or, at least, wish to feel that their claims to be con- 
sidered educationists may not be ignored. Such men object 
very strongly to the way or ways in which the appointment of 
their chief, or of the chief of anothet school, is made; and they 
feel that if better methods of selecting headmasters, or rather, 
if better grounds for selection were adopted, they themselves 
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would have less cause for discontent. On what grounds, then, 
are candidates for headships selected for interview or appoint- 
ment ? 

In the first place it would seem that the governing bodies of 
small secondary day schools have a marked preference for the 
man who has served his apprenticeship in a big (preferably, a 
public) school. They tend to choose a man who is used to dealing 
with boys from what we may call “ good ” homes, and used to 
associating with colleagues of a type somewhat different from 
the average secondary schoolmaster. 

Youthfulness is another quality which governing bodies appear 
to love. Granted that a man of less than thirty may become a 
most successful headmaster ; granted, too, that some men over 
thirty-eight are too “ old ” to consider; let us go even further 
and assert that a schoolmaster of fifty may work loyally and 
without feeling uncomfortable under a man over twenty years 
junior to himself. What that schoolmaster does not like, and 
what he feels to be a great injustice, is that his young chief is 
using the school over which he rules as a means mainly for 
advancement. To sweep the new broom, to reform, to introduce 
new customs and new rules, to advertise the school well, to 
take the credit for examination successes, for scholarships 
gained, for increase in numbers (often at the cost of a lowered 
standard of work) over a short period of, perhaps, three to five 
years, and then to pass on to a higher sphere—to see his chief 
doing these things or preparing to do them, to sce that his chief 
obviously has his eye on promotion more than on that “ good 
of the school” about which we all talk so glibly—this does 
indeed give rise to much discontent and to no little bitterness. 

One might continue by amplifying the assertion made above, 
viz. that the grounds on which appointments to headships are 
based lead indirectly to loss of effectiveness in the secondary 
school. Instead, let a plea suffice, a plea that greater stress be 
laid by governing bodies and directors of education on (1) actual 
experience in modern secondary schools, (2) qualities other 
than the charm of youth or the ability to push or overturn. 
Would such greater stress lead to that real power and respon- 
sibility, or that larger share in shaping school policy, which, 
the ordinary schoolmaster feels, would go far toward checking 
an outlook of hopelessness, a growing realization that he will 
never be able fully to use his natural gifts and the fruit of his 
training and experience in guiding the upward progress of man ? 

Readers of Miss Harris’s book “Towards Freedom ” will be 
able to recall the vertical classification of the school and the 
delegation of responsibility to house mistresses, which she 


Personal 


By the death of Dr. Herbert Armitage James, C.H., 
President of St. John’s College, Oxford, at the age of 87 
years, a venerated figure has been removed from University 
circles. Dr. James was an Exhibitioner of Henry VIII's 
School, Abergavenny, and a Scholar of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. He graduated with first-class hons., Lit. Hum., 
in 1867. After a year on the staff of Marlborough College, 
he became a lecturer and tutor at St. John’s College, and 
was given a Fellowship which lasted to 1886. He returned 
to Marlborough in 1872 and transferred in 1875 to Rossall 
School as Headmaster. From 1886 to 1889 he officiated 
as Dean of St. Asaph and in 1889 commenced a period of 
six years as Principal of Cheltenham College. He then 
passed to Rugby, where he had a notable headship for 
fourteen years, returning to St. John’s as President in 
1909. His writings include Cicero pro Plancio—a standard 
for many years, and School Ideals (Rossall Sermons). 
Throughout his later years he kept in close touch with 
school life through the connexion between St. John’s and 
Merchant Taylors’ School, London, and as a Governor of 
the Oxford City School. He was not only a notable scholar 
and a successful beloved Headmaster: he excelled at 
cricket, being in his time captain of Lincoln College cricket 
eleven, and having had a feputation at Rugby for his gift 
of bowling “ twisters.” ‘It is reported, that he taught 
A. G. Steel this art. Throughout his life, he was, too, an 


describes. The most striking feature of the organization—from 

the point of view of an assistant teacher—seems to be that the 

house mistresses are responsible to the parents for their children, 

and that parents communicate direct with them; that is, a 
house mistress may have the opportunity of watching the 
growth and progress through the school of a certain number of 
children. Could not we assistant masters in the smaller secondary 
schools be given some such responsibility and opportunity: 
Could not we, each of us, have a real educational sphere: To 
be a specialist teacher, to be concerned with A’s progress in 
history or in French, is not to have a real educational sphere. 
It rather leads us to forget that A must have a full education 
and become not merely a historian or a linguist. We continue 
to be specialists ; we do not become educationists. . 

The school might be run on “ Cabinet Government ” lines. A 
minimum in the matter of rules and regulations having been 
decided upon by the “ Cabinet ” (i.e. head plus staff) each and 
every member would be bound to carry it our or—resign. Each 
‘‘ minister ’’ would be responsible for supervising the education 
—physical, moral, and intellectual—of a certain number of boys. 
He would be responsible to the “ electorate ” (f.e. the parents, 
for it is they who directly or indirectly find the money by means 
of which the school is carried on). He would also be responsibie 
to the“ Prime Minister ’’ who, in consultation with his colleagues, 
would have appointed him to office. 

“ We are not much further,” it may be argued. ‘‘ The ‘ Prime 
Minister’ may want to dismiss him.” This is quite true, bu 
no real Prime Minister would dare to “ dismiss ’’ a minister 
if he had not the general assent of the Cabinet to such a step. 
Besides, the members of a real Cabinet have some say in the 
choosing of the man who is to be their leader. Why should not 
the staff of a school (which is supposed to be a little world or 
an institution which gives experience in miniature of the outside 
—democratic—world) have a like say ? Teachers, more than 
parents, governors, educational officials, or boys, know whether 
their particular head or chief is a success or otherwise. They 
can give the best account, the most faithful account, of bs 
failures and achievements to some other body of schoolmaster 
on the look out for a new leader. Equally well they should b 
able to select their own “ Prime Minister ’’; and their selection 
would most certainly not result in the appointment of an 
inefficient man or of too dominating a personality. 

Besides, we should hear no more that Mr. X obtained the 
headship of Y school, because Messrs. A, B, &c., “ pushed ” his 
candidature. AN ‘ ASSISTANT.” 


Paragraphs 


ardent stamp collector. His death will be a grief to an 
exceptionally wide circle. 
+ * * 

Dr. J. WARD, Senior Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 
at the Northampton Polytechnic Institute, London, 
been appointed Head of the Department of Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering at the Technical College, Hudders 
field, in succession to Mr. J. W. Bruton, who is about to 
retire after twenty-four years’ service as Head of the 
department. 

$ $ * 

Mr. W. I. Rees, who has been appointed to succeed the 
late Dr. James Graham as Director of Education for Leeds. 
has been in the educational service of Leeds since leaving 
college. He is a B.Sc. of London University and a Barnste™ 
at-Law, and he was educated at Merchant Venturer 
College, Bristol, and Westminster Training College. HS 
first appointment was that of assistant master at a primat 
school in Leeds, and there he commenced the sciente 
teaching from the development of which the Cockbum 
High School resulted. After experience as a headmaste! 
and at the Pupil Teachers’ Centre, he transferred to the 
administrative side of the service as an inspector of schools. 
He became Chief Inspector, and in 1925 was appointed the 
first Deputy Director. 

(Continued on page 840) 
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G. BELL AND SONS 


EW & FORTHCOMING 
SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


Res Gestae 


. Populi Romani 


by A. S. C. BARNARD, M.A. 


Intended to prepare the way for a more 
rapid and fluent reading of a Latin author, 
and at the same time to provide a useful 
survey of Roman history. 


With Exercises and Vocabulary, 1s. 6d. 


Matriculation Latin 
by ELEANOR PURDIE, Ph.D., 
and M. B. SAUNDERS, M.A. 


A thoroughly practical course for secondary 
school pupils, covering the two years before 
the First Examination. 


Ready in January. 


English Prose Style 
by HERBERT READ 


“ One specially welcomes a book like the 
present, which is anthology and exposition in 
one. ... The plan could scarcely be bettered.” 

—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


New and Cheaper Edition. 5s. net. 


Tales by Dumas 


Edited by R. MANSFIELD, B.A. 


The previous volumes in Bes Illustrated 
French Readers have proved so popular that 
the publishers have now issued a third Dumas 
selection, taken from Vingt Ans Après. 


Third Series. With Vocabulary 1s. 3d. 


Worterbuch zur 


Deutschen Literatur 
Compiled by HANS ROHL 


A convenient reference book, giving a short 

account of the life and works of German 

poets and writers from the earliest times. 
Price 6s. 6d. net. 
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OOKS SUITABLE FOR 
PRIZES & LIBRARIES 


A Picture-book of 
British Art 


by E. M. O'R. DICKEY 


A fascinating pictorial history of British Art 
from the seventh to the nineteenth century, 
based on a serieg of 200 carefully chosen 
reproductions. 


200 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


The Boys’ Book of 


Association Football 
by JOHN GRAVES 
“In this finely written volume we get the real 
gospel of the game.”—-MORNING POST 
Over 50 Action Photographs. ss. net. 


Engines 
by Prof. E. N. da C. ANDRADE 
Royal Institution Christmas Lectures, 1927-28. 


Should be in the hands of every boy in 
the country.” —DISCOVERY 


Over 100 Plates and Diagrams. 7s. 6d. net. 


o*. Messrs. Bell publish four other volumes of Royal 
Institution Christmas Lectures. Details on request. 


History for British People 
by D. C. SOMERVELL, M.A. 


“A brilliant book. ... A practical history 
for everyday use which it would be hard to 
better.” —EVERYMAN 


1,176 pages. With 31 Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 


Everybody’s Boswell 


Being the Life of JoHNson, abridged from 

Boswell’s complete text and from the “ Tour 

to the Hebrides.” Illustrated by E. H. SHEPARD. 

“ A book to take all hearts.” —OBSERVER 
Over 600 pages. Price tos. 6d. net. 


*,. Messrs. Bell also issue‘: Everyb *s Pepys ’’ uniform 
is with the above. ec tts, 6d. net. 


Messrs. Bell issue a descriptive list of New and Standard Books, many of which 
are eminently suitable for Prizes and School Libraries. Please write for a copy. 


YORK HOUSE 


PORTUGAL STREET 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Mr. H. RAmsBOoTHAM, O.B.E., M.C., M.P., who has 
succeeded Sir Kingsley Wood as Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Education, was educated at Uppingham 
and University College, Oxford. He was called to the Bar 
in 1911, but after the War entered business in London. 
In 1929 he was elected M.P. for Lancaster. 

$ s $ 


Mr. R. RADCLIFFE CARTER has been appointed Secretary 
to the National Society of Art Masters in succession to the 
late Mr. Shuttleworth. Mr. Carter has been for many years 
Headmaster of the Walsall School of Art, and he has been 
President of the Society. He has served as a member of 
the Technical Panel of the Burnham Committee since its 
inception in 1920. 


Dr. CHARLES F. StronG, District Inspector of Schools 
under the London County Council, has been appointed 
Director of Education for Tottenham in succession to 
Mr. A. J. Linford, Dr. Strong received his early 
education in an elementary school, and afterwards at 
University College School, Gower Street, London. Later 
he passed through courses at Islington Day Training 
Centre, University College, London, and the London 
School of Economics. Before joining the L.C.C. Inspec- 
torate he had teaching experience in both elementary and 
secondary schools, and in 1918-19 he acted as a Divisional 
Education Officer in the Army. The L.C.C. by his appoint- 
ment loses an officer with professional and personal quali- 
ties of a very high order. ONLOOKER. 


Prize Competitions 


(Ki 


The winner of the November Competition is “ Atossa,” 


proxime accessit, ‘‘ Catulus.” 


The winner of the October Competition was Miss E. M. 
Parkinson, 42 Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W. 8. 


The Prize in the August Competition goes to Mr. R. 
Galloway, 26 Osborne Road, Birkenhead, who, in a very 
pleasant letter, sends his thanks ‘‘ to Miss G. Warne, for 
passing it on after winning it.” 


We classify the thirty-seven versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Atossa, Catulus, J. S., Fidelis, Magister, Chardonne, 
E. R. S., Winton, Tula, J. E. M., Memus, A. K. M., 
Agricola, Als ob, L. A. W., Hibernia, Katty Ann, 
Dane, Gine, Lacy, Cambrensis. 


Class II.—X, Double E, Cadwal, A. W., Remembrance, 
Silver Fox, Old Trident, Peg, Batiste, Natalie, 
Elfrid, Reipan, Springbok, E. G. H. L., Onyx, 
L. E.C. M. 


Poem BY CHRISTIAN MORGENSTERN (“ WIR FANDEN EINEN 
PFAD,”’ R. Piper & Co., Munich) 


Sieh nicht, was andre tun, 
der andern sind so viel, 

du kommst nur in ein Spiel 
das nimmermehr wird ruhn. 


Geh einfach Gottes Pfad, 
lass nichts sonst Führer sein, 
so gehst du recht und grad, 
und gingst du ganz allein. 


Verlange nichts von irgendwem, 
lass jedermann sein Wesen, 

du bist von irgendwelcher Fehm 
zum Richter nicht erlesen. 


Tu still dein Werk und gib der Welt 
allein von deinem Frieden, 

und hab dein Sach auf nichts gestellt 
und niemanden hienieden. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ ATOSSA ” 


Ape not your fellow-men, 
Too many far are they, 
Caught in that whirling play 

No peace you'll find again. 


God’s path in faith pursue, 
Require no other guide, 

You'll journey straight and true, 
Though none walk at your side. 


Claim naught from any as your due, 
Let each live as he will, 

No court forsooth selected you, 
The role of judge to fill. 


Work tranquilly, and all around, 
Your peace, sole gift, bestow, 

On nothing here your fortune found, 
On no one here below. 


All in Class I are commended and Class II are not far 
behind, the position of the majority being due to a desire to 
write the poem differently, either by extending its meaning 
or altering its form. 


Only two competitors had any difficulty with the sense 
—“ Onyx ” and “ L. E. C. M.” Will these two friends 
kindly work up their grammar a little more ! 

With their customary nice discrimination, our readers 
were not enthusiastic over our choice of subject. We quote 
“ Lacy’s” comments as epitomizing many criticisms. 
“ The poem is, I think, less inspiring than most of the pieces 
we have had. One would not like to call it banal, because 
it contains a distinct religious ideal, and therefore looks 
upward. But while it seems lofty, isn’t it rather narrow ’ 
Can we act as the poem suggests and yet keep the genial 
community spirit which has helped so many lonely souls’ 
Compared with the startling and magnificent self-abnegation 
of genius found in Michelangelo’s sonnet—a poem that 
seemed tremendous in its issue and in the sweep of its lines 
—this little piece tends to look narrow and jog-trot in its 
short measure and its ideas of wilful isolation. It is the 
spirit of the monastery, is it not ? I found the allusion to 
the fifteenth century Vehmgericht the most concretely 
arresting thing in it.” 

In selecting these verses we had in mind the diffidence of 
competitors whenever poems are set; we therefore sought 
a passage which should be sufficiently unambitious in form 
and trite in sentiment to give readers the encouraging 
conviction that they could do better than that. Thirty- 
seven entries prove that the ruse succeeded. 

There is not much that we can criticize in so plain and 
easy a piece, but there is one point over which most com- 
petitors, including the prize-winner, were too literal. 
‘“ Dane ” raises this point thus: ‘‘ As I understand it, 
ein Spiel is ein Rad which catches up one who will not gc 
his own way, and cramps him in life, whirling him along in 
endless indecision.” ‘“‘ Dane ” is right in recognizing that 
ein Rad has a wider meaning than merely a game. We 
specially commend the following renderings : 


Or in some endless chain be caught, 
Rolling eternally. 


“ Catulus.” 
That whirl will capture you 
That resteth nevermore. 
“ Gine.” 
Thou would’st but ambulate 
In whirls that ever grew. 
“ Tula.” 
Else in a whirl thou'rt caught 
That ne'er will come to rest. 
“ Memus.” 
'Tis but a whirling wheel 
That never stops nor stays. 
“ Dane.” 


“ X ” also belongs to this clever company, but we quote 
his poem entire as the most beautiful paraphrase we have 
received. 

What others do—of that take thou no heed. 
Ignore the crowd, with which thou canst not deal. 
Lest thou perchance be caught up in its wheel, 
Revolving ever with relentless speed. 

(Continued on page 842) 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


Some Books Suitable for Presentation 


TALES FROM THE MOORS AND 
THE MOUNTAINS 


Traditional Tales of the Land of the Glens and the Bens 
gathered and beautifully narrated by DONALD A. 
MACKENZIE. Frontispiece and two-colour wrapper 
from special designs of M. MEREDITH WILLIAMS. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE SEA AND ITS WONDERS 


An entrancing account of the sea in all its aspects 
—romantic, historic, physiographic, the fauna and flora, 
economic—everything. A brilliantly written story of 
the wonders of the deep that will delight grown-ups and 
young people alike. Very fully illustrated in half-tone 
and in line. By CYRIL HALL. 7s. 6d. net. 


ALPINE FLOWERS 


The Most Common Alpine Plants of Switzerland, 
Austria, and Bavaria. By Dr. GUSTAV HEGI, lately 
Professor in the University of Munich. Authorized 
Translation by WiniFrRED M. Deans, M.A., B.Sc. 
With 30 coloured and 8 black-and-white plates. Bound 
in cloth boards, Size 8}in. by 54 in. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SCOTS KITCHEN 


Its Traditions and Lore with Old-Time Recipes. By 
F. MARIAN McNEILL. Strongly bound in buckram. 
7s. 6d. net. 

“ Miss McNeill has written a most alluring book, eich 
will provide malter for many a literary dissertation.” 
“ Morning Post.” 


THE LARGE TYPE CONCISE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


A re-set and amplified edition of The Concise Dictionary, 
beautifully printed and beautifully clear. With many 
useful addenda. 908 three-column pages. Foolscap 4to, 
cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net; roxburghe, 12s. 6d. net; 
half-morocco, 16s. net. 


LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS 
By JANET HEPWORTH. With numerous woodcuts 


by W. H. R. JouHNson. 3s. 6d. net; in special art 
binding, 5s. net. 


GREAT FEATS OF MODERN 
ENGINEERING 


A very fully illustrated, fascinating account of modern 
achievements. By E. FLAXMAN. 7s. 6d. net. 


SOME TRIUMPHS OF MODERN 
EXPLORATION 


By B. WEBSTER SMITH. 
graphs and maps. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


In the Light of Modern Knowledge. A Collective Work. 
With 35 black-and-white illustrations and maps, and 
2 coloured maps. 25s. net. Also in five parts, 6s. 
net each. 


THE WALLET LIBRARY OF PROSE 
AND POETRY 


A selection of Masterpieces of belles lettres. Artistically 
bound in blue cloth, gilt top, with frontispiece and 
coloured wrapper by H. M. Brock. ıs. 6d. net each. 


Illustrated with photo- 


Illustrated Lists of Books suitable for presentation free om 
ap 


plication. 
BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, EC. 4 
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PITMAN’s TEXTBOOKS 


For the Middle School: 


MECHANICS AND HEAT 


By A. SPENCER Wuite, B.Sc., L.C.P. 

This volume is designed to meet the special requirements of pupils 
in the Middle School. It provides a thorough and comprehensive 
course in this branch of Physics, and is suitable both for popis who 
will not take the subject bevond the Middle School and for those 
who will proceed to a more advanced study later. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 338 pp. 3s. 6d. 
For the Upper School ; 


A SCHOQL CALCULUS 


By E. P. Oakes, M.A. 


This new textbook provides a progressive course in School Calculus 
which involves only the simplest algebraic functions in the early 


stages, proceeding toa more advanced study when the fundamental 
principles are thoroughly grasped. It meets the requirements of the 
School Certificate Additional Mathematics papers in Calculus and 
of the Subsidiary or Science Group Calculus papers of the various 
Higher Certificate examinations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 242 pp. 4s. 6d. 
For Examination Candidates: 


A HANDBOOK TO FRENCH 
EXAMINATIONS 


By E. Dona.p NisBeEt, B.A. (Hons.). 


This valuable aid inchides hints on language study, examination 
notes,an outline of grammar, vocabularies, idiomatic expressions, &e., 
together with details of the most important French examinations. 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 136 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 
Full details of the above books post free on request. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 


SPECIALISTS FOR ADVISORY AND TUTORIAL 
WORK FOR SCHOOLS (SCIENCE, 


MATHEMATICS, &c.) 


Miss L. MARTIN LEAKE (Girton Coll., Camb.), rst Cl. Nat. 
Sci. Tripos, Pts. I and II. 


Mrs. W. WRIGHT, B.Sc. (Lond)., D.I.C. 


Miss M. MARTIN LEAKE (Girton Coll., Camb.), Math. Topon: 
Industrial Adviser, Intensive Business Course, 3 rl- 
borough Gate, W. 1. Late Employment Manager (Women), 
Rowntree & Co., Ltd., York. 


Assistance with syllabuses and laboratory equipment, and 
supply of part-time teachers for science or other subjects. 


Advice and assistance with commercial and general subjects. 


Schools assisted to reach standard for recognition by public 
authorities. 


For further particulars apply to Mrs. W. WRIGHT, 220 Norbury 
Crescent, S.W.16. Telephone: Pollard 2623. 


Are You Producing a Play this Term ? 


li so, send stamped addressed envelo ope to Hon. Sec., Little Theatre, 
Citizen House, Bath, who can help as follows : 
Many thousands of Beautiful Stage Costumes, all periods and sizes 
copied from world-famous portraits in richest fabrics, loaned at 
special rates to educational organizations 
Stage curtains, silk and velvet stage hangings, scenery and 
properties also obtainable. 
Free Advisory Bureau concerning choice of plays and production 
problems of soene; acting, and stage-craft. Rehearsals su 


plays coached, lecture-demonstrations on stage technique: given by 
professional actors and university-trained staff. 


Dramatic rie containing every classic and modem play. Any 
boo 


number of selected by expert librarian according to members’ 
requirements, forwarded throughout the year. Annual subscription 


5s. 

Week-end Course in Practical Play Production, held at Everyman 
Theatre, Hampstead, fortnightly. Practical training in every detail 
of play production and stage-craft by professional stage staff. Model 
plays and programmes for Schools prepared. Vacation and Week-end 
Courses at Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath. Residential accom- 
oo for men and women in eighteenth century mansion if 
required. 
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Walk thou along the simple path of God. 

If thou wilt let Him be thine only guide, 

Thou shalt go straight, nor swerve to either side, 
E’en though the road by none but thee be trod. 


And of thy neighbour ask nor gift nor loan. 
Beware lest thou shouldst bear him any grudge. 
For, over deeds a man would call his own, 
What secret court appointed thee the judge ? 


Do thine own work in patience, owing naught, 
Save thy heart’s peace on others to bestow. 
Spend not the goods thou hast so dearly bought 
On things that pass like shadows here below. 


There were many nice points in the versions received. 
“ Double E ” sent an entry so accurate in sense and metre 
and full of nicely-chosen words, that very little trouble 
would have yielded the correct rhyme-scheme and rushed 
this version to the top of Class I. 

“ A. K. M.” rendered the third verse quite beautifully : 

No human help demand ; 
No man his being grudge ; 


No tribunal’s command 
Calls you to be the judge. 


“ Chardonne ” cleverly kept the Vehmic notion : 
To none indebted be, 
Let each live as he can; 
No Vehmic court has chosen thee 
Judge o’er thy fellow-man. 


“ Winton ” preserved the meaning of this court: 
Demand of none, whoe’er he be; 
Leave each his lot and labour ; 
No secret court has chosen thee 
As judge upon thy neighbour. 


So did “ Natalie ’’: 

Ask never any one for aught, 
To each man leave his way, 

For none from any secret court 
Picked you, as judge display. 

Unfortunately the last phrase ruined “ Natalie’s ” 
chances! This verse was also a stumbling-block to “‘ Gine,” 
who helped himself out with far-fetched words, and “ Lacy,” 
who used the phrase to wield the ban in order to help his 
rhyme. “ Reipan ” speaks of Vehmic strife, which is not 
correct. 

We welcome a very nice version from ‘“‘ Peg,” but hope 
she (or he) will try to keep close to the original next time. 
This is not a contest for ‘‘ poems after the original,” but 
for translation. 

We acknowledge kind letters from ‘‘ Pasteque,”’ “ Katty 


Ann,” and “‘ Superannuated,’’ and wish we had space for 
them all. ‘ Agricola ’’’ asks whether we mean only by the 
first post. Surely such an old friend should know that we 


dislike any rigid regulation, as savouring of the letter which 
killeth. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from ‘‘ Herr, erbarme 
Dich meiner ! ” by Leo Perutz. (Phaidon-Verlag, Vienna.) 


Es gab auch viele Unschuldige unter den Opfern der Tscheka. 
Aber was bedeuten diese Worte : Schuld und Unschuld ? Jeder 
handelt nach dem Gesetz, das Gott ihn gesenkt hat. Jeder tut, 
was er tun muss. 

Die gefangene Zarin fragte einmal in Jekaterinburg einen ihrer 
Wächter, einen roten Offizier, der früher bei den kaiserlichen 
Gardeulanen gedient hatte: “ Um Christi willen, warum tun 
Sie das? Warum sind Sie Bolschewik geworden ? Sie, ein 
ehemaliger Gardeulan ! ” 

Er stand stramm vor ihr, sie war für ihn noch immer die 
Zariza. 

“ Dienst!” gab er zur Antwort. 
uns gelehrt.” 

“ Aber damals dienten Sie doch dem Zaren und jetzt dienen 
Sie diesem Lenin ! ” 

“ Das Volk,” sagte der ehemalige Gardeulan und legte die 
Hand salutierend an seine Mütze, “ das Volk hat geruht, es so 
zu wollen, und so musste es geschehen.” 

Dienst! Felix Edmundowitsch Dscherschynski, der Vorsit- 


‘Dienst! Ihr habt ihn 


zende der allrussischen Tscheka, tat seinen Dienst, und nichts 
anderes als seinen Dienst. Das Volk hatte geruht, es so zu 
wollen. 

Er war kein alltäglicher Mensch. Er stammte aus dem 
polnischen Kleinadel, frühzeitig war er nach Russland gekommen, 
er hatte studiert und war Kommunist geworden. Er las die 
deutschen Philosophen Schelling und Schopenhauer und die 
grossen Dichter aller Länder: Balzac, Hamsum, Turgenjew 
und Dostojewski. Er rezitierte die Gedichte Verlaines und 
Baudelaires. Er spielte Cello. Und er unterzeichnete mit 
ruhiger Hand tagtäglich zwei Dutzend Todesurteile. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by au 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competior 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 822, must reach 
the office by the first post on January 1, 1932, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of £1 Is. and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and ros. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
school, the selection at this stage being made by the form- 
masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of the school as being 
the bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. “ Fine 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, senti- 
ment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct ment. 


Essays for this competition are due on March 6, 193?. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written: 

1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate. 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to : 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“ The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 
USE the unequalled Odourless, Powerful Germicidal 
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(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
With over 28 years’ unparalleled reputation. EARLY in the CHRISTMAS VACATION for best results 


It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene”’ ALLAYS the DUST and 
DIRT up to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping \(without sprinkling of 


any kind), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 
Costly injurious scrubbing, disinfectants, &c., are unnecessary. Dry Sweeping alone required. 


“ Florigene ” also aids the prevention of sore throats and diseases, and is | strongly recommended by 
Medical and other Experts. 


These sanitary, economic, labour-saving, &c., advantages are NOT attained by Sweeping-Powders 
or any other method. 


‘DUST-ALLAYER’ 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
Contractors to H.M. Government. County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


Established over 30 years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 
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All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s 
Members receive free of charge Le Maître Phonetique, the official organ 


of the Association (Editor: Pe Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. JONES, University College, London, W.C. 1.). 
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Health is an art 


—an art ın which the everyday technique of 
sensible, balanced meals of vital unspoiled food, 
purifying drinks, rejuvenating movement and 
breath, swift water-friction-rubdown, &c., sup- 
ports and enhances sensitivity to the minor and 
major beauties of existence and increases fitness 
for work, easy energy, and fragrance of person- 
ality and presence. 


“The Healthy Life” 


(Editor : EDGAR J. SAXON, F.R.S.A.) 


exists to teach this art. It is read with delight 
and keen interest by ever-widening circles of 
intelligent men and women. It possesses a 
literary and artistic quality all its own. 


New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
a l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy. —List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maître Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. Vols. in stock 
on ev conceivable subject, including the largest stock 
of Educational Books in the British Isles. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PUR ED. 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 
SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
Free on application to 


CEORCE OVER (RUCBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUGBY. 
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STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK .. net 10/6 


Readers of The Journal of Education are 

Free invited to write for a free presentation 
copy to the publishers, THE HEALTH 
= CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK .. 
THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS ,, 25/- 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, THE YEAR BOOK ime Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 
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CENTURIES OF SONG 


. By R. S. THATCHER, M.A., Mus.Doc. (Oxon.), 
Director of Music at Harrow School. 
A NEW SONG BOOK JUST ISSUED “ Easily the best collection I have seen.’”-—A Music Master. 
76 Songs, Carols, Rounds, and Catches in Staff Notation 


80 pages. Paper Cover, rod., Limp Cloth, 1s. Piano Edition, 8s. net. By Post, 8s. 6d. 
" Asa book for massed singing it could hardly be bettered, and the voice part isamazingly moderatein price.” —-The Journal of Fducahon, 


INTRODUCTORY PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


For Forms I, IJ, and II 104 pages Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“ This is a most original book! It has the supreme merit of humour, and the writer who can infuse humour into spelling, grammar, 

punctuation, and letter writing deserves to be a best seller. The fact that cries aloud from every page is that the writer understands child 

nature from ‘a’ to ‘z,’ and is able to serve up the dry bones of Enelish with such delightful sauce of humour that the children devour them 
with avidity."—A REVIEW. 


Dr. ALLAN’S Other Volumes are Equally Attractive, Interesting, Challenging—and Educative. 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH. For FORMS III and IV. 128 pages. 18. gd. 
ADVANCED PRACTICAL ENGLISH. For FORMS IV, V, and VI. 192 pages. 2s. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 


The grammatical terms employed are in substantial agreement with the recommendations of the 
Committee on Grammatical Terminology. The author has gleaned many useful hints from the Memo- 
randa of the Assistant Masters’ Association on the Teaching of English and from the various reports of 
the Board of Education. 


232 pages. Cloth Boards. as. 6d. In Two Parts. Limp Cloth. Each 1s. 6d. 


A MODERN SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


By A. MACGREGOR, M.A., and J. W. FULTON, M.A., B.Sc., 
Head of Mathematical Department, Ladies’ College, Edinburgh. 


‘On New Sequence lines. Many Research Exercises. Carefully arranged ‘formal proofs. Encourages 


pupils to discover geometrical truths for themselves. 


PLANE GEOMETRY, Part 1, 18. 9d.; Part 2, 28.; Together, 3s. 6d.; Part 3, 28.3 Parts 1-3, 48- 6d. 
SOLID GEOMETRY, Part 4, 28.3; Four books in one Volume, 6s. 


THE MARCH OF HISTORY 


The Splendid New Series which identifies itself with the most Modern Ideas on Historical Teaching—the 
Human Interest—the Lives of the People—the Environment in which they lived down the ages. Every 
book is profusely illustrated from contemporary sources and by specially drawn illustrations. 


FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE | THE END OF THE 17th CENTURY TO 
END OF THE MIDDLE AGES THE EARLY 19th CENTURY, 1689 © 


By E. H. DANCE, M.A., 1832 


Senior Scholar, Honours School of History, Manchester, Senior | By W. H. McHAFFIE, M.A., Hons. (Oxon), 
History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. ° oe 


240 pages. Cloth Boards. as. 4d. 256 pages. Cloth Boards. 28. 9d. 


THE EARLY roth CENTURY TO THE 
THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE END OF | PRESENT DAY, 1832 to 1931 (with 


THE 17th CENTURY — Retrospect 1760 to 1832) 
By F. T. FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and C. M. By A. BIRNIE, M.A 
MARTIN, M.A. (Oxon.) Lecturer in oe History, Edinburgh University. 
240 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 262 pages. Cloth Boards. 3% 


FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO PRESENT DAY 


By G. S. MAXTON and E. H. DANCE 
336 pages. Cloth Boards. 38. 3d. 
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Crown 8vo. 
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15 illustra- 
tions. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE EXPERIMENTAL 
STUDY OF READING 


By M. D. VERNON 


The purpose of this book is to give a concise account 
cf any experimental work, particularly that recently 
performed, which throws some light on the psychology 
of reading. 


The acquirement in reading of a specially adapted 
series of eye movements is fully described. The 
reading perceptions of adults, and their relation to 
perception in general, are outlined, together with the 
development and disabilities of reading perception in 
children. Finally, some account is given of the 
effect upon reading of variations in the printed text. 


AN ENGLISH SYLLABUS 


By E. E. REYNOLDS 


The purpose of this book is to offer detailed suggestions 
for the planning of the English work in schools. 
The Syllabus and the suggestions on method are 
based on some years of experience in teaching in 
secondary schools, and it may be claimed that, 
whatever the shortcomings of the scheme may be, 
it is a practicable syllabus, and frankly faces the 
exigencies of time-tables and of examinations. 


“ A work of stimulation and suggestion. Sensible, 
unpedantic, relating ultimate ideals to practical 


issues, it can take its place in the select gallery of 
standard books on the teaching of English.’’—7The 
Schoolmaster. 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN 
LITERATURE 


Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON 


New Edition, in larger type, with Notes and 
Exercises. 


‘‘ The value of the series has long been accepted in 
the schools, who will be glad to have this new edition 
with the additional apparatus which has been pre- 
pared with all the editor’s sensitive feeling for litera- 
ture and genuine understanding of the minds of 
young readers.” — Education. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 


The author, who is an 

School, attempts to supply the need for a book 
dealing comprehensively the theories that under- 
lie the construction cf mays. It is intended for the 
student of the mathematical side of geography who 
has a fair knowledge of thé calculus. 


THE TEACHING OF 
ELEMENTARY 
cio apt 


By C. GODFREY and A. W. SIDDONS 


This book deals with the teaching of Mathematics 
from about the age of 9 up to the School Certificate 
stage. It is written by practical teachers for the use 
of practical teachers, and is designed to show what 
should be the aim of the work in each term and how 
much ground can be covered with a class of average 
ability, this being based on experience gained from 
many different schools. 


The first part was written by the late Prof. Godfrey, 
the remaining parts by Mr Siddons. It is the last 
work of Godfrey and Siddons. 


HIGHER COURSE 
GEOMETRY 


By H. G. FORDER 


The first three parts of this work, comprising A School 
Geometry, were published in September 1930, and 
are sufficient for pupils taking the Matriculation or 
an equivalent examination. Parts IV and V, now 
issued, are designed chiefly for Sixth forms. A 
thorough treatment is given of Similar Figures, Solid 
Geometry, Geometrica] Conics, and the Theory of 
Inversion. 


Demy 8vo. 
Illustrated. 
8s. 6d. net. 


In Two 
Parts. 
Crown 8vo. 


Ci al 


Part IV, 
2s. 6d. 


Part V, 
45. 


870 


Fcap 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d 


Crown 8vo. 
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Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d 
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LOPE DE VEGA 
EL REMEDIO EN LA 
DES DICHA 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 
J. W. BARKER 


Pitt Press Series. 


Reliable texts of Lope de Vega'’s works have hitherto 
been available only in large and expensive editions, 
except for El Mejor Alcalde, El Rey, which is pub- 
lished in the Cambridge Plain Texts. The present 
play is the author’s most complete treatment of a 
Moorish theme. 


VOLTAIRE 
LETTRES SUR LES 
ANGLAIS 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
A. WILSON-GREEN 


A new volume in the Pitt Press Series. 


Charles de Rémusat wrote that ‘‘ Les Lettres sur les 
Anglais, son ouvrage le plus neuf peut-être, et où 
se rencontrent presque toutes ses idées encore dans 
leur première fleur, firent pour uu demi-siècle 
l'éducation de la sociėté de Paris.” The letters 
contain among other things Voltaire’s criticism of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy with his translation into 
French of Hamlet’s soliloquy. 


ANDRE MAUROIS 
MORCEAUX CHOISIS 


By E. G. LE GRAND 


These selections have been taken from Monsieur 
Maurois's biographies, Shelley, Byron, Disraeli, as 
well as from his less well-known novels. The author 
has written a special preface, and M. Le Grand has 
contributed a biographical and critical introduction, 
with notes and a glossary. 


BRITAIN UNDER THE 
TUDORS AND STUARTS 


Being Book II of the Cambridge School 
Histories. 


By MARGARET M. ELLIOT 


Fully illustrated in line and half-tone, with 
maps, plans, and time-charts, 


(Previously published. BookI. The Middle 
Ages in Britain.) 


“The second volume of an admirable series, . . . 
The matter is well planned and the illustrations 
(sixty in number) have been carefully selected from 
the literature of the period. Many are published for 
the first time. There are questions on the forty-two 
chapters, a map of the discoveries, and a well- 
balanced comparative world and British Time Chart. 
All these are invaluable. Pupils and teachers will 
enjoy reading this book."’"—The Schoolmaster. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


D IVNII 
IVVENALIS SATVRAE 


Editorum in usum edidit 
A. E. HOVSMAN 


Second Edition. 


This edition of Juvenal’s Satires, which was originally 
published by Grant Richards, has now been out of 
print for some years. The chief feature of the new 
issue is the preface: the new matter consists more in 
additions than in corrections. 


A FIRST GREEK COURSE 


By W. L. DONALDSON 


A beginner's Greek book containing the rudiments of 
grammar, many simple exercises, and vocabularies. 
There is no royal road to the acquirement of Greek. 
Of that the author of this book is well aware. Yet 
he believes that the road can be shortened, that it 
can be made more interesting. This book combines 
grammar, reading, and composition. 


"It is a book which we can confidently recommend 
to all our readers.’ — Education. 


* The book is full of good teaching.” —A.M.A. 


CAESAR AND 
VERCINGETORIX 
Edited by J. W. COKE NORRIS 


“ The notes and introduction are freshly and vividly 
written with the double purpose of inspiring a liking 
for the fascinating exercise of translation into 
idiomatic English and of arousing interest in the 
subject matter of the text. The bold and clear 
sketch maps should do much to further the latter 
purpose."’-—The Schoolmaster. 


THE SOUTHERN LANDS 
By E. D. LABORDE 


Being Book V of the Cambridge School 
Geographies. 


The second stage in this series is intended for children 
of 11 to 15 years. Though primarily intended for the 
new Senior Schools, it will also be found to be suitable 
for the lower forms of Secondary and Public Schools. 
Book V deals exhaustively with the land, the people, 
and the climate of Australia, New Zealand, the 
Pacific Islands, Africa, and South America. 


“Young children who are not interested in these 
delightful little books must be very hard to please. 
A pleasanter introduction to the study of geography 
for very young people would be hard to imagine. A 
word of praise is due to the excellent illustrations. 
Methods of approach to geography have indeed 
suffered ‘a sea change’ since our school days!” 
—Education Outiook on I and II. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 
FOR SCHOOLS SERIES 


Each volume offers a text suitable for school reading, accompanied 


by a short introduction and as few notes 


ADDISON. Selections from The 
Spectator 
Edited by J. H. Lossan, M.A. 


AUSTEN, JANE. Pride and Pre- 
judice. 
Abridged and edited by Mrs. F. Boas. 


CARLYLE. On Heroes, Hero- 
Worship, and the Heroic in 
History. 

Edited by G. Wuerry, M.A., M.Ch. 


COBBETT. Rural Rides. 
Edited by J. H. Lossan, M.A. 


DEFOE. Memoirs of a Cavalier. 
Edited by E. O’NEILL. 


DE QUINCEY. Selections. 
Edited by E. B. CoLLINs. 


DICKENS. Parisian Scenes from 4 
Tale of Two Cities. 
Edited by J. H. Lossan, M.A. 


DRYDEN. The Preface to the 
Fables. 
Edited by W. H. Wriiias, M.A. 


DRYDEN. Virgil’s Aeneid. Books 
I, I, and VI. 
Edited by A. H. THompson, Litt.D. 


ELIOT, GEORGE. Silas Marner. 
Edited by F. E. Bevan. 


FIELDING. Journal of a Voyage 
to Lisbon. 
Edited by J. H. Lossan, M.A. 


GOLDSMITH. Selected Essays. 
Edited by J. H. Lossa, M.A. 


HAZLITT. C 


peare’s Plays. 
Edited by J. H. Logsan, M.A. 


LEIGH HUNT.| Selections in 
Prose and Verse. 
Edited by J. H. Losgan, M.A. 


BEN JONSON. The Alchemist. 
Edited by R. J. L. a M.A. 


MARLOWE. The Tragica! History 
of Dr Faustus. 
Edited by A. H. SLEIGHT. 


MARLOWE. Edward II. 
Edited by E. E. RerynoLDs. 


NORTH, SIR THOMAS. Plu- 
tarch’s Lives.. 
Selection, edited by P. Gris, Litt.D. 


SCOTT. Tales of a Grandfather. 
Edited by P. Grues, Litt.D. 


SMITH, Captain JOHN. True 
Travels, Adventures, and Ob- 
servations and General History 
of Virginia, Books I-II. 

Edited by E. A. Banrans, M.A. 


Narratives Selected from Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers. 
Edited by G. Wuerry, M.A., M.Ch. 


The Paston Letters 
A selection illustrating English EEY s3 
in the 15th Century. ited by M 
JONES. 


IZAAK WALTON. 
Donne and Herbert. 
Edited by S. C. Roperts, M.A. 


Lives of 
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Reviews 


GREEK LITERARY ART 


The Greek View of Poetry. By E. E. SIKES. 
Methuen.) 

There is a profusion of histories of Greek literature and 
studies of particular writers in which much criticism based 
on modern taste is to be found. What the Greeks them- 
selves thought about their writings, though it is a matter 
of primary importance in any estimate of their genius, 1s 
often disregarded as of less interest than the attempt to 
compare their art with that of subsequent ages. No real 
insight into the nature of ancient Greek society can be 
gained without realizing their attitude towards the various 
forms of art which they created. To acquire this knowledge 
about literary art, certain parts of Aristophanes, Plato, 
Aristotle, Dionysius, Demetrius, and Longinus must be 
carefully studied, especially those writers who flourished 
before the fall of the City-State. Mr. Sikes has collected 
in this book the views of those writers and critics about 
their literature. In the earlier chapters, particularly those 
on Aristophanes and Plato, he discloses the enormous gulf 
that separates the Greek from the modern conception of 
art’s function. Aristotle’s famous definition of Tragedy 
is once more examined, but we should have welcomed a more 
detailed analysis of the famous “ pity and fear ” clause 
in connexion with their workings upon the Athenian 
spectator. After Aristotle, there are the professional critics, 
who have left essays and longer works on various phases 
of literary art. For them art has already come to 
possess a rather large A, and “ the classics ” have begun 
their existence as le pain des professeurs. Mr. Sikes brings 
learning and wide reading to bear upon his subject; he 
quotes felicitously from modern critics, and illuminates 
or enforces his judgments with many happy remarks. His 
book may well be recommended for use in a classical sixth 
form and particularly to scholarship candidates, who can 
be expected to read the Frogs of Aristophanes, some 
Plato, and possibly a few selected passages from Aristotle’s 
Poetics. 


(10s. 6d. net. 


A MODERN FRENCH DICTIONARY 


Nouveau Lexique : a Dictionary of French of To-day. By 
H. N. Apaıir. Part II. English-French. (6s. Sidgwick & 
Jackson.) 

It may seem exaggerated praise to say that Mr. Adair’s 
English-French Dictionary is the most important step 
forward in modern language teaching since the War, but 
when we compare it with even the best of its predecessors 
we cannot but notice its superiority. All sound language 
teaching must have as bases a reliable dictionary and a 
reliable grammar. 

The first advantage of this new book is that the publishers 
have printed it in very clear type—so different from the 
sight-destroying type of the dictionaries of thirty years ago. 
The French-English part of this work appeared some five 
years back; it is evident that the editor has found his 
task a heavy one. All modern language teachers will be 
in his debt for tackling and solving difficulties that no 
previous lexicographer has attempted. For in this book, 
there has been no mere copying from previous diction- 
aries coupled with a few additions of newly-coined words. 
Mr. Adair is a practical teacher of long standing who has 
learnt by experience the difficulties and pitfalls that beset the 
learner. By omitting those words that are usually found 
only in dictionaries or in scientific works, he has found room 
for a full explanation of those tricky idiomatic words such 
as be, can, must, may, do, and, he, it, as, any, what, whatever, 
all of which have many different usages which an English- 
man hardly realizes till he comes to translate them. How 
difficult it is for a beginner to give the French for the uses 
of, for example, a common word like well. He will find 


in this book how to translate I am well, all being well, 
that's all very well, it would be well to, as well as I can, 
Well! I am astonished, Well? what next? It mav well be 
that, to come off well, to do oneself well, besides compounds 
as well off, well spent and numerous others. With many 
of the more difficult words the editor prefixes notes and 
warnings that are rarely to be found either in grammar or 
dictionary. The fact that must has to alter its tense in 
French according as it refers to the present, past, or future, 
is a continual trap for the unwary. 

Most dictionaries omit familiar words of everyday speech, 
but Mr. Adair includes words like dickens, girl-guide, back- 
hander, to bandy (words), blowzy, buxom (for which he tells 
us there is no exact equivalent), caboodle, catty, dotty, 
dicky-seat, faddy, doggo, dud, and even Americanisms 
like featuring Charlie Chaplin. This English-French part 
is four times as large as the French-English one, which 
shows that the editor realizes that the learner requires 
much more help when translating into a foreign language. 
That is one reason why a unilingual French dictionary is 
not sufficient for a foreigner; it does not solve his diff- 
culties but the different difficulties of the native. 

The only criticism we can make is to wonder why the 
editor places the names of countries in an appendix, 
especially as many of them are also found in the main 
body of the work. This habit of dictionary makers is 
universal in England, but Elwall’s French-English Dic- 
tionary includes countries in the body of the work; it 
seems preferable, as many users do not discover the separate 
list until they are told of it. The name of the inhabitant 
is usefully placed after the name of the country. Ina 
somewhat cursory glance through the book we have 
noticed but one misprint—embouteillage, on page 305. 

In his preface the author acknowledges his debt to the 
works of Derocquigny and Kastner and Marks; but 
perhaps he has not seen Boillot’s ‘‘ Le Vrai Ami du Tra- 
ducteur Anglo-Frangais’’ which is much fuller than “‘ Les 
Faux Amis.” 


AN ARTIST IN PENCIL, CHALK, AND 
CHARCOAL 


Figure Drawing and Portraiture : in Lead Pencil, Chalk, and 
Charcoal. Written and Illustrated by B. Jonnson. 
(25s. net. Pitman.) 


This book is even better than the former excellent works 
by the same author. We could however wish that certain 
references to the “artistic temperament ” and to the 
“ordinary man ” had been omitted from the Introduction. 
Also, of all men, the true artist cannot afford to lead a 
“ self-centred life.” 

Self-centred is surely not the adjective we should apply 
to Homer and Shakespeare, to Michelangelo, Tintoretto, 
or Velasquez. Self-forgetful would be the better word. 
The interests of art would be well served if we could convince 
the art student that he ts an ordinary man, and encourage 
the latter to regard himself as a potential artist. A happier 
vein is the author’s description of the thrill of joy he received 
from his part-ownership of the drawings of the masters: 
a feeling which should be shared by every student within 
reach of the British Museum. 

The chapters on anatomy, technique, and composition 
are full of helpful suggestions for the student and of inter- 
esting information for the general reader. But such a book 
as this has its chief raison d'être in the extensive collection 
of drawings by the author, and from these the observant 
student will learn many valuable lessons, and the “ ordin- 
ary man ” will derive much aesthetic and intellectual 
enjoyment and profit; but Mr. Borough Johnson’s work 
as an artist in pencil, chalk, and charcoal is too well-known 
to neeg our warmest commendation. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


Water-Colour Guidance : for the Student, the Amateur, and the 
Occasional Colourist. By J. H. BRown. (12s.6d.net. Black.) 
Among the many books which have appeared in recent years 
on the technique of water-colour painting, we have no hesitation 
in saying that for clearness of exposition, conciseness, and ease 
of reference, as well as for the relation of theory to practice, 
this book fills a place which as far as we know is not filled by 
any other. The broad-minded and excellently-written review 
of modern art tendencies in Chapter I gives the student much 
food for thought on theoretical questions ; but it is to the prac- 
tical and technical that the author gives most of his space. 
The book is thoroughly well illustrated both in colour and black 
and white; and it can be strongly recommended as worthy of a 
place in art libraries both public and private, or as a suitable 
book for the prize lists of headmasters in secondary schools. 


A Picture-Book of British Art. By Prof. E. M. O'R. Dickey. 
(6s. net. Bell.) 

The author calls this fascinating book ‘‘ A Picture-Book of 
British Art,” but it is in reality a far wider survey than its 
title implies. Prof. Dickey takes British masterpieces from the 
sixth to the nineteenth centuries, from the Bewcastle Cross and 
the Lindisfarne Gospels to the Pre-Raphaelites for starting 
points, but he leads us to consider the intluences of other schools 
which went to the making of these gems of our national art. 
His wide experience as a teacher and lecturer is shown in this 
excursiveness ; and, though he modestly disclaims any origin- 
ality, we find a note of sincerity and freshness in this earnestly 
written and profusely illustrated book which should appeal 
to both the well-informed and the uninitiated reader. The 
illustrations giving enlarged detail of the pictures are especially 
valuable. 


History in Stones. 
Press.) 

Special emphasis is laid in this book on the geological influence, 
a branch of the subject which opens up many interesting specu- 
lations. There is much to be learned of the course of archi- 
tectural development from the study of building materials 
indigenous and imported, from the sarsen stones of Stonehenge 
to the Caen stone of the Romanesque invasion, from the brick 
of Babylon to the steel of the skyscraper. The photographic 
illustrations are excellent, but the line drawings need correc- 
tion, notably the drawing of the Greek orders in which the Doric 
Order is supplied with an unwarranted base, and the bases of 
the other orders are incorrectly drawn ; as also are the flutings. 
We would further suggest that the statement that Westminster 
Abbey is “ purely English ” might have been questioned by the 
Frenchman who undoubtedly designed it. These inaccuracies 
should be corrected in the interest of the young readers for 
whom the book is written. . 


Practical Work : for Sentor Schools. Practical Drawing. Second 
Year. By S. TAYLOR and J. E. SNELL. (18. 9d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Wanderings in Greece. By F.S. BuRNELL. (7s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

Perspective Simplified. By E. D. Hoyt. (gs. net. New York: 
Wiley. London: Chapman & Hall.) 

Felt Toys. By ELrsie MocHRIE and I. P. ROSEAMAN. (2s. 
The Dryad Press.) 

Perspective in Drawing. By D. D. SAWER. 


By C. E. S. Norton. (3s. 6d. net. Sheldon 


(5s. net. Batsford.) 


Dostoevsky (1821-1881): a New Biography. By E. H. Carr. 
(12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The only existing biography of Dostoevsky in English was 
based on the “ official ’’’ life written by two of his friends and 
was published in 1912. Since the Russian Revolution an abun- 
dance of new material has been forthcoming, so that a new 
life was needed. Mr. Carr has filled the gap admirably, extenu- 
ating nothing, setting down nothing in malice. The resulting 
picture is not attractive : the motto of the book, taken from a 
novel of Herzen, sums up Dostoevsky very well: “I am a 
Russian. Life has taught me to think, but thinking has not 
taught me to live.” 

Mahatma Gandhi at Work : his own Story Continued. Edited by 
C. F. ANDREws. (Cloth, 5s. net. Paper, 3s. 6d. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

In this third volume of the series Mr. Andrews tells in Gandhi's 
own words the story of his long struggle on behalf of the Indian 
Community in the Transvaal. Its chief permanent interest 


lies in its revelation of the meaning of Satyagraha, moral resistance 
or soul force, which Gandhi began to use as a substitute for 
armed revolt. The book gives detailed descriptions of his 
experiments in the simple life, and in fasting; readers of this 
Journal will be especially interested in the astonishing account 
of his co-educatipnal boarding school at Tolstoy Farm. 


Florence Nightingale: a Biography. By IRENE C. WILLIS. 
(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) © 

Diary of a Child’4 Life: from Birth to the Fifteenth Year. By 
V. ee Translated from the Danish by MARGERY 
BLANCHARD. \(6s. net. Simpkin Marshall.) 

The Life of Zamenhof. By E. Privat. Translated, from the 


Original Espetanto, by R. ELIOTT. (4s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) \ 
Education for Lifey a Danish Pioneer. By Dr. N. Daviess. 


(7s. 6d. net. illiams & Norgate.) 


A Companion to Gredk Studies. Edited by L. WHIBLEY. Fourth 
Edition, Revised. (25s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
This book may justly be considered a condensed encyclo- 
paedia of classical Greek antiquities. There is no branch of 
ancient study whichj does not meet with some consideration 
in these 800 pages, and few matters on which the student who 
does not require very detailed or specialized knowledge cannot 
obtain the necessary information. And there are certain sections, 
those, for instance,, on fauna, flora, music, measures and 
weights, ships, medicine, and metre, where he would find it 
difficult, except at cansiderable expense of money and time, 
to gather so much knowledge from particular authorities and 
elaborate treatises. Im this edition, there has been a “ thorough 
revision,” while new afticles have been written on gems, music, 
money, and metre. Atitimes, as in the article on music, brevity 
and condensation rather defeats their own purpose, and cause the 
omission of necessary explanation ; but, in general, the work is 
excellent, and a glance at the names of contributors inspires 
confidence in the work being both up to date and scholarly. 
Particularly useful are the chronological tables given under 
the heading of history, and the long sections on public antiqui- 
ties and law and finatce, where monographs in English at 
moderate prices are rately to be obtained. On the other hand, 
science, and particularly Alexandrian science, seems rather 
briefly treated. We feel that the book is very cheap at 25s. 
It should be placed in any school library which classical boys 
use, and the boys themselves should be encouraged not merely 
to use it as a book of reference, but to read carefully through 
some of the sections. They will draw from such reading not 
only a copious supply of facts, but ideas and criticisms which will 
be useful for essay writing and the formation of a wide outlook 
on Greek civilization. 


The Aeneid of Virgil. Translated, with an Introductory Essay, 
by F. RicHarps. Cheap Edition. (6s. net. Murray.) 

To appraise the merits of a translation of the Aeneid in a short 
notice, would be alike unfair to the translator and to the reviewer. 
Suffice it to say that here we have a translation of the Aeneid 
into English blank verse, obviously a labour of love by 
Mr. Richards. No doubt many will say, “‘Itisnot Virgil.” Many 
on the other hand, will find that the spirit of Virgil has been caught 
and retained to a remarkable degree. All will find it a wonder- 
fully readable translation. But perhaps the most valuable part 
of Mr. Richards’s work is not contained in his translation at all, 
but in his eighty-four pages of introduction to the Aeneid. To 
hear a scholar discourse at such length upon Virgilian themes will 
certainly be regarded as a great privilege by all lovers of Virgil. 
And the reader may guess what a treat he has in store when we 
assure him that Mr. Richards shows not only a firm literary 
appreciation of Virgil, but also a complete acquaintance with the 
work of other scholars in his field. 


Iohannis Historia: ad Tivonum Delectationem Conscripta. 
By W. B. SepGwick. (9d. Bell.) 

The Transition from the Late Latin Lyric to the Medieval Love 
Poem: being the Substance of Three Lectures delivered in 
the University of Cambridge on the J. H. Gray Foundation 


in the Michaelmas Term, 1930. By S. GASELEE. (2s. 6d. 
net. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes.) 
The Greek Language. By Dr. B. F. C. ATKINSON. (158. net. 


Faber & Faber.) 
Greek Comedy. By Prof. G. Norwoop. (12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
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Practical and Artistic Activities in the Schools: Their Functions, 
Psychological Basis, and Practice. By URSULA M. EDMONDS 
and EpITH A. WATERFALL. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The writers of this book have a message, and the time has 
come in our educational history when that message is not likely 
to fall on deaf ears. With the beginnings of a re-organization of 
our school system has come much more discussion of “‘ practical 
and aesthetic activities” than ever before, and considerable 
effort to put precept into practice. We fear that in many places 
little progress has been made, partly because neither the schools 
nor the teachers are ready for extensive changes, and partly 
because of the apathy of school managers. In the long run the 
chief hope lies in the training colleges and in teachers’ refresher 
courses. This is the kind of book that will help the movement 
forward on the right lines. The authors are well informed both 
on the practical and on the theoretical sides. They know what 
is being done in other countries as well as in England, and they 
have true insight into the possibilities of practical and aesthetic 
activities in the education of children and of adolescents. For 
ourselves, we think they accept somewhat too meekly the 
prevalent notion that these activities are suitable for persons of 
inferior intelligence, who cannot aspire to the ‘‘ matric. equiva- 
lent,” and to all that is suggested by that unhappy phrase. 
But the book is a sound piece of work which we have pleasure 
in recommending to our readers. 


The Education of Children Engaged in Industry in England, 
P 187°: By Dr. A. H. Rosson. (10s. 6d. net. Kegan 
aul.) 

The gradual extension of State control in English education 
during the nineteenth century meant not only an ecclesiastical 
struggle, but also, in respect of compulsory attendance at 
school, a struggle with the employers of child labour in factories, 
mines, agriculture, and so on. Indeed, it is scarcely too much 
to say that the extension of popular education is most naturally 
and fruitfully studied in connexion with State intervention 
in the matter of child labour. There was room for such a treat- 
ment as that which was undertaken by Mr. Robson for a doctor’s 
thesis, and which is now published in book form. He has 
evidently made a thorough study, not only of sources, but also 
of the use made of them by previous writers; and he has pro- 
duced a clearly-written and well-documented treatise, beginning 
with a sketch of child employment in factories before the Factory 
Act of 1833, and ending with the legislation of 1876. The book 
is a very useful addition to what had already been written on 
the spread of elementary education, and of respect for child- 
hood, during the nineteenth century. 


Fads and Fallacies in Present-Day Education. By H. E. Bucn- 
HOLZ. (6s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Prof. W. C. Bagley must have been conscious of stepping 
gingerly upon thin ice when he wrote a foreword for this book, 
which may be described as a cross between a serious indictment 
and a merry jest. It consists of eight chapters, and to any one 
who knows The American Mercury it is significant that three 
of them first appeared in that lively periodical. The cry for 
a department of education at Washington, the enormous cost of 
education, the alleged “enrichment ”’ of the curriculum, the 
restrictions placed upon the teacher’s freedom in the land of the 
free, the feminization of the teaching profession, and the “ graft ” 
connected with the school-book trade, all come under the lash 
of Mr. Buchholz’s wit and satire. Sometimes his criticism is 
pretty obviously uninformed and unfair, as when he implies that 
the three “ R’s”’ are all-important in childhood, and that the 
“ enriched ” curriculum consists of fads and frills. Sometimes 
he makes a shrewder thrust, as when he insists that, as schools 
exist for children and not for teachers, the interests of the children 
should be the paramount consideration in all controversies about 
“ equal pay for equal work.” We can promise our readers that 
if they try Mr. Buchholz’s book they may learn a good deal with- 
out havinga dull moment. But they must not take all he writes 
as the pure milk of the gospel. 


English Village Schools. By Marjorie WISE. (5s. 
Press.) 

This little book will astonish many of its readers, and the 
more widely it is read, the better for rural education in England. 
Miss Wise has visited village schools in various parts of the 
country, and gives a truthful unvarnished account of what she 
has seen. In some, the conditions can only be described as 
appalling ; in many; devoted teachers are doing their best 


The Hogarth 


under hampering restrictions; in a few cases, both conditions 
and teaching reach a high standard. Miss Wise’s criticism is 
constructive, and if county authorities would read her book 
they would find many helpful suggestions. 


Growing Up in New Guinea: a Comparative Study of Primitive 
Education. By MARGARET MEAD. (128. 6d. net. Rout- 
ledge.) 

This book is a valuable contribution to education as well as 
to ethnology. The author has made an intimate study of child 
life among the Manus, a tribe chosen because it represents 
Melanesian culture in a primitive stage, relatively untouched 
by white contact. Living in a thatched house on piles, in the 
centre of a Manus village, the author watched the children all 
day, joining in their play and in their home life, so that she 
can describe with authority the normal development from 
birth to adolescence, and can discuss the problems of child 
nature and nurture with illustrations drawn from immediate 
observation under these simplified conditions. In the final 
chapters on “ Personality and Tradition,” and ‘‘ The Child's 
Dependence upon Tradition,” she emphasizes the universal 
importance of the social heritage. 


Educational Crosswords. Compiled by J. E. HoskING. (28. 6d. 
net. Benn.) 

Curriculum for Pupils of Twelve to Fifteen Years (Advanced 
Division.) (Complete Volume, 5s. net. Also in 13 Separate 
Parts, 6d. each. University of London Press.) 

The Making of Adult Minds in a Metropolitan Area. Brooklyn 
Conference on Adult Education. (ros. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

Commencement Activities. By Prof. H. C. McKown. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Enriching the Curriculum for Gifted Children : a Book of Guidance 
for Educational Administrators and Classroom Teachers. 
By Prof. W. J. OspurRN and B. J. Ronan. (ros. New 
York : Macmillan.) 

La Rédaction chez les Petits. By Prof. MARIE Fargues. (Juvisy 
(Seine-et-Oise) : Les Editions du Cerf.) 

Paper Occupations for Infants. By CATHERINE C. RITCHIE and 
Mary D. WINTER. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Towards Better Educations : Some Critical Sociological Examina- 
tions of a Variety of Current Problems of Co-ordinating 
Purposes and Methods in Education. By Prof. D. SNEDDES. 
(New York City: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University.) 

An Essay Towards a Philosophy of Education : a Liberal Edu- 
cation for all. By CHARLOTTE M. Mason. Reprint. (7s. 6d. 
net. Dent.) 

The Platoon School in America. By Prof. R. D. Case. (138. 6d. 
net. California: Stanford University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press.) 

Teaching Methods for Technical Teachers. 
(2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


(12s. 6d. 


By J. H. Curry. 


Mr. EDWARD STEP, whose death, at.the age of 75 years 
on November 15, has been reported, was widely known to 
the world of entomology and natural history, and was 
one of the pioneers of the popular study of nature. Over 
a period of fifty years, he was successively associated with 
many publishing firms. His first book—one of the senes 
of ‘‘ Wayside and Woodland Blossoms,” was published 
by Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. in 1895. For a con- 
siderable time prior to his death, Mr. Step had been engaged 
on the preparation of a book on the subject of ‘ Bees, 
Wasps, Ants and Allied Insects of the Wayside and Wood- 
land,” and was able to complete the volume, which Messrs. 
Warne will publish in the spring. For fifty years Mr. Step 
had been a member of the South London Entomological 
and Natural History Society, being one of its early presi- 
dents. He was also a Fellow of the Linnean Society. In 
1928 Mr. Step was elected President of the British Empire 
Naturalists’ Association, succeeding in that office the late 
Mr. E. Kay Robinson, who founded the Association and 
Country-Side (its official organ) in 1905. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. By Dr. J. R. C. Hatt. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (30s. net. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

This Dictionary is too well known to need description or 
commendation. It is enough to say that the improvements of 
the second edition (1916) have been carried still further in the 
third. It is a model of clearness and compactness, and by a 
simple system of notification the student is referred to the 
particular headings in the great Oxford Dictionary under which 
he will find fuller information. 


Books to Read, 1931: The First Annual Supplement to Books to 
Read. Edited for the Library Association by C. NOWELL. 
(6s. The Library Association.) 

_ A descriptive list of new books. The principles observed 

imply more selection and rejection than is possible with the 

National Book Council's lists, and make it therefore a safer guide 

for school librarians and teachers. 


Prose of our Time. Edited by A. J. J. RATCLIFF. 
Nelson.) 

*‘ Our time”; here is literally the period following the War. 
The extracts chosen do not, however, deal with the War period. 
They give us the post-War Englishman’s attitude to these 
permanent interests of his countrymen, the countryside, the 
strangeness of foreign lands, the vagaries of the great, the appeal 
of poetry and art, which appears throughout our literature. 


Edda and Saga. By Dr. Bertua S. PHILLPoTTS. (2s. 6d. net. 
Butterworth.) 

This admirable volume will be read with great interest by 
student and general reader alike. The former will appreciate 
the learning and condensation of knowledge which has gone to 
its making. The latter will find himself in touch with sources 
of our literature of which he may have heard little, but of the 
influence of which his own general reading will be able to provide 
many examples. 


(1) Fundamental English. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. Senior Series. 
Pupil’s Book II. (Limp Cloth, 1s. tod. Cloth Boards, 2s. 
Senior Series. Teacher’s Book I, with Notes and Answers, 
2s. 9d. University of London Press.) 

(2) A Practical Course in Elementary English. By E. ALBERT. 
(2s. Harrap.) 

Dr. Ballard (1) has an almost uncanny insight into the mind 
of the unliterary boy, and much ingenuity in devising exercises 
to show him that composition can be related to the small con- 
cerns of his daily life. Mr. Albert (2) is an expert teacher likewise, 
but his book presupposes some literary aptitude. It would be 
far too diihcult for the dull wits that Dr. Ballard is trying to 
sharpen ; but in the secondary school it should be invaluable. 


A New English Course. By F. Jones and H. HOTHERSALL. 
Book II. (28. Blackie.) 

Much of the subject-matter of this book, for pupils of 12 to 
14, appeared in the “ First English Course,” but, as a result of 
twenty years’ experience, the authors have revised the whole 
and added new exercises. The half-dozen pages entitled ‘‘ Exer- 
cises in Pronunciation ” should prove helpful in the elocution 
class, as the jingles are amusing and easy to memorize. 


Young Mistley. Prisoners and Captives. The Phantom Future. 
Suspense: Dross. By H. SETON MERRIMAN. New Edition. 
(7s. 6d. net each. Murray.) 

Admirers of Seton Merriman will welcome this re-issue of his 
earliest novels which have been unobtainable in England for 
many years. They were written before the author was 30 years 
of age, and they bear the stamp of an energetic and adventurous 
mind. Although the conversation of his characters and his own 
philosophic asides may appear rather pedantic to the modern 
reader, yet it must be acknowledged that Merriman possessed 
a real gift for story-telling and a fertile imagination. His talent 
for plot building and powers of dramatization are already highly 
developed in these early novels. Now that they have once more 
been brought to public notice our film producers may be tempted 
to adapt some of Merriman’s stories for the screen. They should 
film well. 


Narratives from Purchas His Pilgrimes. Selected and Edited by 
H. G. RAWLINSON. (58. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

A Grammar of the English Language. In Three Volumes. Vol. 
III. Syntax. By Dr. G. O. CuRME. (12s. 6d. net. Heath.) 

Herbert Strang's Readers. Paul Valiant. By MARION MATTING- 
LEY. Hideaway Harbour. By JocgELyn OLIVER. (Is. 
each. Oxford University Press.) 


(1s. 6d. 


Essays by Divers Hands: being the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature of the United Kingdom. Edited by 
Sir F. YOUNGHUSBAND. New Series. Vol. X. (7s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Herbert Strang's Library. Ben Hur. By L. WaLLace. Hereward 
the Wake. - By C. Kincstey. Black Beauty. By ANNA 
SEWELL. (Limp Cloth, 1s. 3d. each. Cloth Boards, 1s. 4d. 
each. Oxford University Press.) 

The Oxford Spelling Books. By R. J. Deacock and E. E. 
KITCHENER. Book II. (Paper, rod. Limp Cloth, 1s. 2d. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Matriculation English Course. By W. H. Low and G. E. 
HOLLINGWORTH. Based on “ Matriculation English Course ”’ 
by W. H. Low and J. Briggs. (5s. 6d. University Tutorial 
Press.) 

The Phantom Future. Suspense; Dross. By H. S. MERRIMAN. 
New Editions. (7s. 6d. net each. Murray.) 
The Preacher as Man of Letters. By R. ROBERTS. 

Dent.) \ 

Children in Fiction.\ Edited by B. R. Gisss. (2s. Harrap.) 

Combats and Encounters. Edited by A. E. M. Bayııss. (2s. 
Harrap.) 

Fundamental English. By Dr. P. B. BaLLarD. Senior Series. 


(5s. net. 


Teachers’ Book: II, with Notes and Answers. (2s. 9d. 
University of Landon Press.) 
This Writing Business. By M. JosEpH. (1s. Faber & Faber.) 
Reconstruction. By R. GuRNER. (78. 6d. net. Dent.) 
Immaturity. By BERNARD SHAw. Standard Edition. (7s. 6d. 
net. Constable.) 
Macmillan’s Class Readers. Middle Reader. (1s. 7d. Mac- 


millan.) 
English Composition far Junior Classes. By Karte and E. J. S. 
Lay. Book I. (8d. Macmillan.) 


(1) Drumgarth: a Play in One Act. By P. Brarr. (ts. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) | 

(2) The Y.P.B. Series of Plays. (1) The Axtvess: a Comedy in 
One Act. By V. SYLVAINE. (2) Posterity: a Comedy in 
One Act. By H. F. RUBENSTEIN. (3) At “ The Coach and 
Horses ” : a Play in One Act. By A. ARMSTRONG. (4) Idle 
Hands : a Play in One Act. By I. J. Simpson. (5) Witch's 
Brew: a Drama is One Act. By DoroTHY MACARDLE. (6) 
Crooks’ Christmas: a Play in One Act. By L. DU GARDE 
PEacH. (7) All Camouflage : an Episode of the War in One 
Act. By Mary PAKINGTON. (8) The Miser of Rogafjord: a 
Play in One Act. By H. OuLD. (9) What Would You Do? 
a Study in Reactions. By MARION REID-JAMIESON. (10) 
The Referee: A Football Farce in One Act. By W. H. 
ANDREWS and G. DEARMER. (11) The Mother of Judas: a 
Play in Two Scenes. By H. DE ZGLINITZKI (HELEN 
NICHOLAS). (12) The Dweller in the Darkness : a Play of the 
Unknown, in One Act. By R. BERKELEY. (13) The Queen of 
Moturea: a Play. By R. BERKELEY. (ıs. net each. The 
Year Book Press.) 

(1) “ Drumgarth,” a SEEE tragedy of the '45, which takes 
up a different attitude from the usual complete and unqualified 
sympathy with the Jacobite cause, was this year awarded first 
place in the Original Play Competition arranged by the British 
Drama League. As it is written entirely in dialect, Scotch actors 
alone could doit justice. (2) The same is true of another fine play, 
“ Idle Hands,” which gives a sorrowful but convincing picture 
of the demoralising effects of idleness and the dole on young 
city lads. Not one of this group of plays falls below a high level 
of achievement. 


Dante. The Divine Comedy: Its Essential Significance. By 
A. H. Norway. (5s. net. Student Christian Movement 
Press.) 


Each generation needs its own introductions to the immortal 
classics. Mr. Norway’s chapters are full of poetic feeling, 
imagination and hero-worship; they cannot fail to attract 
lovers of poetry and lovers of Italian history. 


Aristotle on the Art of Poetry: an Analytic Commentary and 
Notes by A. S. Owen. Being a Companion to the Trans- 
lation by I. BYWATER. (2s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Selections from Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Prof. B. I. 
Evans and MARjoORIE R. Evans. (2s. Methuen.) 

Selected Poems from Rudyard Kipling. (1s. net. Methuen.) 

Tennyson : Select Poems. Edited by W. T. Wittiams and G. H. 
VALLINS. (1s. 9d. Methuen.) 
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The Secret of Flodden, with ‘‘ The Rout of the Scots ' : a Trans- 
lation of the Contemporary Italian Poem, ‘‘La Rotta de 
Scocesi.”” By Dr. W. M. MACKENZIE. (5s. net. Edinburgh: 
Grant & Murray.) 

Dr. Mackenzie, well known as a vigorous and unconventional 
historian, has written a fascinating and convincing study of the 
Battle of Flodden Field (a.D. 1513). He examines with devas- 
tating thoroughness the accounts of the battle presented by 
Sir Walter Scott and a whole line of old historians, and then, 
having set forth what he regards as the simple and unsensational 
truth, he discusses the cause of the Scottish tragedy. His con- 
clusion is that it was primarily due to the superiority of the 
English halberd over the Scottish sword. In an appendix he 
gives an English translation of a curious Italian poem about the 
battle, entitled, ‘‘ La Rotta de Scocesi.”’ 


The Problem of Decadence. By G. MILNER. 
& Norgate.) 

Mr. Milner is an able and vigorous writer. In the important 
volume before us he discusses the problem of the causes that 
lead to the decay of empires. He treats the matter generally, 
but he does not attempt to conceal the fact that it is the question 
of the fate of the British Empire that specially interests him. 
He devotes the greater part of his space to an examination of the 
many and various theories that have been propounded concerning 
the decline and fall of the Roman Empire; but he treats also of 
the collapse of the other empires, ancient and modern, that have 
from time to time flourished fitfully on the earth. From his 
study of history he endeavours to find guidance through the 
mazes of modern politics. A notable book and one that repays 
careful perusal. 


(6s. net. Williams 


Outlines of Polish History : a Course of Lectures delivered at 
King’s College, University of London. By Prof. R. DYBOSKI. 
Second Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. (7s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Prof. Dyboski’s ‘‘ Outlines of Polish History,” first published six 
years ago, is recognized as the best available summary of Polish 
history as seen from the native point of view. This second edition 
has been subjected to a thorough revision and to a slight enlarge- 
ment. 


The History of England: from the Accession of James II. By 
Lord Macauray. 5 vols. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by T. F. HENDERSON. (2s. net each vol. Oxford 
University Press.) 

This is a charming pocket edition of one of the greatest of 
historical world classics. The type, of course, is small, and the 
paper thin. Nevertheless, the type is so admirably clear and the 
paper so completely opaque that reading these little volumes is a 
pleasure. Mr. Henderson’s introduction and notes are excellent 
in their brevity and point. 


(1) England in Early and Medieval Times (to 1485). 
RAYNER. (4s. Longmans.) 
(2) Medieval England, 1066-1485. 
(2s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 
These two volumes, each in its way first-rate, supplement one 
another in a remarkable manner. Mr. Rayner, an accomplished 
schoolmaster, gives an admirable summary in chronological 
order of the course of British and English history from the 
earliest times to 1485. Prof. Powicke, assuming a knowledge 
of just such outlines as Mr. Rayner provides, deals topically, in 
masterly brevity, with such matters as the monarchy, the 
baronage, the church, the townsfolk, the peasantry, the artisans, 
and the modes of government. 


A History of Europe : from 1494 to 1610. By Prof. A. J. GRANT. 
(16s. net. Methuen.) 

This book stands as the fifth in the valuable eight-volumed 
History of Europe which Messrs. Methuen are issuing. In order 
of publication, however, it is the second to appear, its prede- 
cessor having been Sir John Marriott's book on the nineteenth 
century. No better writer than Prof. Grant could have been 
found for the early modern period (1494-1610). He knows its 
political, ecclesiastical, and cultural history with admirable 
thoroughness. He is, moreover, a skilled teacher and a lucid 
writer, with a remarkable gift for effective exposition. One 
outstanding and most commendable feature of this excellent 
manual is the fact that it gives adequate attention to the affairs 
of Scandinavia, Russia, the Near East, and even the New World, 
as well as to the main business of the Great Powers of Western 
Europe. 


By R. M. 
By Prof. F. M. Powicke. 


The Theory of Legislation. By JEREMY BENTHAM. Edited with 
an Introduction and Notes by C. K. OGDEN. (78. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

A new edition of Bentham’s “ Theory of Legislation ” is 
very welcome. Mr. Ogden’s introduction and notes matenally 
facilitate the study of this important classic of political utili- 
tarianism. 


Slovakia Then and Now: a Political Survey by many Slovak 
Authors. Arranged by Prof. R. W. S£ETON-WATSON. 
(12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Twenty-four eminent statesmen and scholars belonging to 
Slovakia have combined to produce this authoritative survey of 
their country’s history and resources. Prof. Seton-Watson 
edits and introduces it. A large number of excellent illustrations 
accompany the text. 


Collins’ Supplementary Histories. I. Travel and Transport. 
Bv FLorence L. Bowman. II. Homes of Other Days. 
By FLORENCE L. Bowman. III. The Story of Parliament. 
By A. W. Horrann. IV. The Industrial Revolution. 
By E. PROTHEROE. V. History through Architecture. By 
C. E. Wricut. (1s. 6d. each.) VI. The Tratl-Breakers. 
By H. Bettis. (2s. Collins.) 

These little monographs are well described by their general 
title, namely, ‘‘ Supplementary Histories.” Each dealing with 
one important theme, they serve to knit together and enlarge 
the scattered information contained in the textbook, so as to 
impress upon the mind of the pupil a clear and vivid image of 
the subject under review. They should certainly be added for 
reference to every school library. 


A History of Europe. By Dr. A. Browning and Dr. D. B. 
Horn. Vol. III. Modern Europe, 1648-1815. (3s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

This is the third of the four projected volumes of Messrs. 
Harrap’s well-designed and convenient ‘‘ History of Europe ”’ 
from A.D. 800 to the present day. It covers the period of a 
century and three-quarters that intervened between the Treaty 
of Westphalia and the Treaty of Vienna. It tells with claritv 
and effect the story of the international relations of the European 
states during the time when the principle of the balance of power 
prevailed. The illustrations and the coloured maps are unusually 
good. 


Life and Work of the People of England: a Pictorial Record from 
Contemporary Sources. By DoROTHY HARTLEY and MAR- 
GARET M. Exziot. Vol. I. The Eleventh to Thirteenth 
Centuries, A.D. 1000-1300. Vol. VI. The Evghteentk 
Century. (Paper Boards, 4s. 6d. each. Cloth, 5s. 6d. each. 
Batsford.) 

Miss Hartley and Miss Elliot, with these two volumes, com- 
plete the series of six collections of pe by means of which 
they illustrate the whole course of English history from the 
Norman Conquest to the Industrial Revolution. The six 
volumes together contain nearly one thousand prints, chosen 
not haphazard but carefully and skilfully selected from among 
multitudes of others. The compilation of these picture-books, 
therefore, has demanded the expenditure of an incalculably 
vast amount of expert labour. The result is eminently satis- 
factory. Not only are the pictures extremely attractive, but 
they are accompanied by notes that make them of the highest 
educational value. Messrs. Batsford have produced the books 
magnificently. 


FILMS AND LANTERN SLIDES ILLUSTRATING CANADA.—To 
create a greater knowledge of Canada, and for the dissemination 
of facts regarding Canada, the Canadian Government has placed 
at the disposal of the Director of Canadian Trade Publicity, 
Canadian Building, Blackburn Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 6, 
a representative selection of motion picture films and lantern 
slide lecture sets which are available to educational authorities 
on loan, free of charge. The motion picture films illustrate 
Canada’s extensive industrial development, her natural resources, 
scenic attractions, and opportunities. All schools equipped for 
the projection of motion picture films are invited to make early 
application for the use of these films which are available on safety 
non-flam standard width film (35 mm.), and also sub-standard 
(16 mm.) film. The lantern slide lecture sets are limited in 
number, but are informative in character, and are accompanied 
by a booklet of lecture notes and particulars regarding each slide. 
Educational authorities interested in the use of these films and 
slides, on request, will be supplied with lists and full particulars. 
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Higher Course Geometry : being Parts IV and V of “ A School 
Geometry.” By H.G. ForperR. (6s. Also in separate parts. 
Part I, 2s. 6d. Part II, 4s. Cambridge University Press.) 

Mr. Forder has continued his pioneer work in geometry a stage 
further, and his latest volume again includes some interesting 
features. He includes in it the usual subjects of post-Euclidean 

geometry, centres of similitude, coaxal circles, inversion, &c., 

and has also a chapter on elementary solid geometry and another 

on the sections of a cone. Both these chapters are packed with 
valuable material, the latter containing all the properties of 
conics that can be readily treated by the methods of pure 
geometry. He ends the volume with some miscellaneous material 
of unusual interest. There are a fair number of examples 
scattered through the book, and as it is essentially a book for 
the specialist and not for the plodder, they are probably sufficient. 

The treatment throughout is concise, scholarly, and vigorous ; 

and the price for a well-printed book of this quality and standard 

is pleasingly low. 


A School Geometry, with Complete Revision Course. By C. O. 
Tuckey and P. W. C. HOLLOWELL. (4s. 6d. Christophers.) 
There are a number of pleasing features about this ‘‘ School 
Geometry ”’ which at once place it among books to be noticed 
with more than usual care. The authors are obviously well 
abreast with modern recommendations in teaching practice 
and method. The general plan of the book alone shows this, 
not simply in its preliminary informal section, from which the 
pupil can learn to use his instruments and crystallize his first 
vague notions of spatial properties, but especially in its treat- 
ment of the congruence theorems. These are, of course, assumed 
in the first instance, and, later, there are provided proofs for 
revision purposes which at least lay bare what axioms are 
assumed, and are far in advance of the traditional ‘ proofs ” 
with their fallacious appearance of logic. It is not possible to 
mention all the special features of the book ; one minor feature 
is a brief section of miscellaneous material before the sequence 
proper begins, where the teacher will find a number of amusing 
and interesting geometrical ideas and constructions wherewith 
to relieve the tedium of an odd hour; another major feature is 
the provision of a complete revision course of exercises which 
are packed into a pleasantly small compass by the simple but 
ingenious device of giving a series of lettered diagrams and com- 
piling a large number of questions about each. There are also a 
very large number of examples throughout ; and it seems com- 
paratively easy even at a first reading to find one’s way about 
the book, an excellent tribute to its arrangement and pagination. 


Matriculation Mathematics : Arithmetic—Algebra—Geometry. By 
Dr. H. E. J. Curzon. (3s. 6d. Nelson.) 

This volume contains a useful number of representative 
examples of matriculation standard. The explanation in the 
text is cut down to a minimum and little more than specimen 
examples and the geometrical propositions is given, so that the 
teacher who wishes to have a guide to his method of presentation 
must look elsewhere. 


A First Trigonometry for Schools. 
University Tutorial Press.) 
This volume covers the ground so far as the compound angle 
formulae, with the emphasis, now usual, on numerical work. 
The author introduces early a geometrical proof for the formulae 
for Cos 2A and Sin 2A, applicable when 2A is acute, and then 
uses these formulae to deduce meanings for Sin (180—A) and 
Cos (180—A) in an ingenious manner, which is logically unsound 
because the deduction assumes that the formulae are also true 
for obtuse angles. He would have done better to give the ex- 
. tended definitions for the ratios of obtuse angles at once ; it is 
not difficult to show their reasonableness to pupils who have 
sound ideas about directed number, and it is not necessary to 
do much general work about the ratios of angles of any magni- 
tude at an early stage. There are a useful number of sensible 
examples, and apart from the defect mentioned the book has 
much to recommend it. 


Elementary Calculus. By F. BowMAN. (6s. 6d. Longmans.) 
This book on the elements of the calculus comes somewhere 
between the numerical elementary introductions which are now 
common and the scholarly type of treatise. The ground is 
covered quickly with no attempt at logical rigidity of statement. 
The method of introducing the exponential function via the 
graph of log. 10% has the merit of brevity, but the teacher is 
left to explain what it is all for. There is a chapter on complex 
number wheresthe introduction of the subject is still more 


By H. Asson. (3s. 6d. 


misleading. Other chapters where drill in the technique of the 
calculus and applications of it are concerned are much more 
satisfactory. There are plenty of examples, and a pupil who 
works through the book will be able to use elementary calculus 
methods, even if he does not understand and cannot justify them. 


(1) A School Algebra. Part II. By T. C. Batren and M. W. 
Brown. (4s. 6d. With Answers, 5s. Murray.) 

(2) A School Certificate Algebra. By T. C. BATTEN and M. W. 
Brown. (5s. With Answers, 5s. 6d. Murray.) 

The second part of this course of algebra takes the pupil as 
far as the binomial theorem for a positive integral index, and 
gives him all that is necessary for the elementary and advanced 
mathematics in School Certificate examinations. It deals 
mainly with manipulative technique, and necessarily so if it is 
to fulfil its purpose. The authors have clearly kept in mind 
the importance of steady drill in the application of new prin- 
ciples, and the necessity for revision papers. The text is en- 
livened by an interesting series of historical notes. The School 
Certificate edition has the same pagination as the complete 
two-volume work, but omits what might be called the first- 
year course in algebra and also chapters which are more properly 
the concern of the future specialist in the subject. 


Arithmetic for the Practical Man. Algebra for the Practical Man. 
Trigonometry for the Practical Man. The Calculus for the 
Practical Man. By J. E. TuHompson. (7s. 6d. net each. 
Routledge.) 

A Geometry for Advanced Division, Central and Secondary Schools. 
By J. W. M. Gung. Part I. (2s. Rivingtons.) 

Geometrical Drawing : Individual Cards. By T. Bootn. First 
Series: Cards 1-2g. Second Series: Cards 25-48. (2s. 6d. 


Pitman.) 

Four-Figure Mathematical Tables. Arranged by Dr. J. DOUGALL. 
(1s. Blackie.) 

Uebungensammlung zu einer Geometrischen Propadeuse. By T. 
EHRENFEST-AFANASSJEWN. (Guilder 1. The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff.) 

Everyday Arithmetic and Accounts. By W. S. BEARD. Second 


Year Course. (Paper, 1s. 
University Press.) 

Intermediate Calculus. By Prof. P. F. SMITH and Prof. W. R. 
LONGLEY. (16s. 6d. net. Ginn.) ; 

The Quadrilateral: an Investigation of its Chief Properties and 
a Synopsis of Old Theorems and Problems. By R. SMYTH. 
(2s. 6d. ‘‘ Home Words ” Printing and Publishing Co.) 

The Teaching of Elementary Mathematics.’ By the late Prof. C. 
GODFREY and A. W. Sippons. (6s. 6d. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

First Ideas in the Calculus. 
Ginn.) 

Logarithms in Commerce: with Sections on Annuities and Hire- 
Purchase Interest. By W. CHANIN. (2s. Pitman.) 

Logarithms Simplified : for the Use of Students in all Branches 
of Elementary Mathematics, and in connection with Com- 
mercial and Techmcal Examinations. By E. Carp and 
A. C. PARKINSON. Second Edition. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Comprehensive Mathematics: Four Books. By P. W. Norris. 
First Year Course. Pupils’ Book I. (Strong Manilla, 1s. 
Cloth, 1s. 2d.) Second and Third Year Courses. Pupils’ 
Books II and III. (Strong Manilla, 1s. 2d. each. Cloth, 
Is. 4d. each.) Teachers’ Books I, II, and III. Notes and 
Answers. (1s. each. Cassell.) 

The Methods of Statistics: an Introduction Mainly for Workers 
in the Biological Sciences. By L. H. C. TIPPETT. (15s. net. 
Williams and Norgate.) 


Cloth Boards, 18. 6d. Oxford 


By L. CrosLtanp. (2s. 6d. net. 


Lieut.-General Sir William Furse, K.C.B., D.S.O., presents 
diplomas to students of the College of Physical Education, 
Chelsea Polytechnic, Manresa Road, S.W. 3, and delivers an 
address on Thursday, December 3, 1931, at 8 p.m. 

* s * 


This year’s Shakespeare Play (‘‘ Twelfth Night”) at Den- 


stone College was performed four times, commencing on 


Monday, November 23. This is the fifty-second annual play 
that has been produced, and such well-known actors as Balliol 
Holloway and H. R. Hignett first ‘‘ stepped the boards” at 
Denstone. The production this year was again in the hands of 
Mr. F. J. S. Whitmore, who himself acted in the play for twenty 
years. 
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Four Contemporary One-Act Comedies: Zamacots, Duvernois, 
Courteline, Renard. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary, by Dr. A. G. FITE. (2s. 6d. 
Heath.) 

The number of contemporary plays edited for English or 
American pupils is very small, and yet they make a very useful 
addition toa student’s vocabulary, especially in colloquial phrases. 
The reason is not far to seek, for so few of them are suitable for 
class reading, and we are not surprised to read that Mr. Fite had 
to scrutinize over a hundred one-act plays before he found what 
he needed. Of the four plays that of Jules Renard, * Poil de 
Carotte,” is the best known. Mr. Fite translates this “ carrot- 
haired,” but “ ginger” would be more idiomatic, and more 
idiomatic renderings could be given of many of his notes. He 
has added exercises and a vocabulary. 


En Inglaterra: an Introduction to the Spanish of Commerce, By 
M. SALTER. (2s. Harrap.) 

The basis of this interesting little book is frankly commercial, 
but the author has succeeded in making the matter both useful 
and attractive. The elementary student who works through the 
forty short lessons should have a sound foundation of commercial 
Spanish. 


Lope de Vega. El Remedio en la Desdicha. Edited with Intro- 
duction by Dr. J. W. BARKER. (3s. 6d. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

This is a welcome addition to the small but growing list of 
Spanish texts. Lope de Vega was so prolific a writer that it is 
difficult for the young student to choose the most attractive of 
his works. This edition may help to solve his problem. “ El 
Remedio en la Desdicha ” is representative of the chronicle 
plays dealing with Moorish subjects, and is a most interesting 
play to read or study. Dr. Barker has written a capable intro- 
duction. 


Voltaive. Lettres sur les Anglais. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by A. WILSON-GREEN. (3s. 6d. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

It is appropriate that an annotated English edition of these 
famous letters should appear on the second centenary of their first 
composition in 1731. The astonishing thing is that an edition has 
not appeared before; for these letters are famous if only for 
the first appearance in print of the tale of Sir Isaac Newton and 
the apple. Voltaire was the first to introduce Shakespeare and 
other English writers to the French; he wrote not so much to 
praise the English as to criticize French absolutism. They were 
first published in 1733 in an English translation, now a fairly 
rare book, and the French original appeared during the next 
year, and forty editions were sold before Voltaire’s death in 
1778. Mr. Wilson-Green has done his work as editor very 
capably ; he gives us a sound introduction in which he deals 
with Voltaire’s life and with the circumstances of the writing 
and issuing of this book. His notes are full and suitable for 
a sixth form, and the volume is a welcome addition to that well- 
known and valuable series of the Pitt Press. 


Prosper Mérimée. Carmen et autres Nouvelles. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocahulary by Dr. 
D. S. BLoNDHEIM. (2s. 6d. Heath.) 

It may well be that “Carmen ” is the most popular short story 
ever written in French; certainly the first edition costs more 
than that of any other book of its size. Bizet’s opera has helped 
to immortalize the story which Merimée first heard from the 
lips of the mother of the Empress Eugénie. This edition includes 
“ Mateo Falcone,” “ L’Enlévement de la Redoute,” and “ La 
Vénus d'Ille.” It has a short introduction, notes, exercises, and 
a vocabulary. The illustrations are not worthy of the good 
printing. 

(1) A Modern French Course for Beginners. 
(2s. 6d. Hirschfeld.) 

(2) A Modern German Course. Part IT. 
W. O. WitiiaMs. (38. Hirschfeld.) 

Two volumes of Mr. Clark’s class-books in modern languages 
which evidently serve a good purpose. They are meant for 


By A. C. CLARK. 
By A. C. CLARK and 


examination candidates and require a good teacher to use them‘ 


to advantage. 


Wörterbuch zur Deutschen Literatur. Unter Mitwirkung von 
F. NORMAN. Verfasst von Dr. H. Rout. (6s. 6d. net. 
Bell.) 

An excellent small dictionary of German literature in alpha- 
betical order which will prove of much assistance to pupils 


who have reached the standard of learning the history of 
German literature. 


Introduction to Commercial German. 
and Prof. H. W. NORDMEYER. 
Press.) 

A useful introduction for commercial learners of German 
who have already done two years at the elementary part. The 
exercises are all formed of letters and their answers, these being 
printed in typescript. There are word lists and exercises after 
each lesson. 


By Prof. K. E. RICHTER 
(3s. 6d. Oxford University 


Deutsche Jugend : eine Einleitung in das Leben und die Sprache 
des Deutschen Volkes. By Prof. J. J. Finptay. (Cloth, 3s. 
Paper, 2s. 6d. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

The veteran Dr. Findlay has ever been in the forefront of the 
Reform movement. In this book he gives us a reader for second- 
year learners with plenty of illustrations, music and songs, and 
no word of English. It should please the believer in plays for 
learners as these six lessons are meant to be acted. 


Palacio Valdés. La Novela de un Novelista. Notes, Exercises, 
and Vocabulary by Dr. H. ALPERN and J. MARTEL. 
(3s. Heath.) 

This autobiography of the well-known Spanish novelist will 
form an excellent reader for middle forms in Spanish, for whom 
there is not too much material published in England. It includes 
two introductions—one in English and one in Spanish—exercises, 
and a vocabulary. It is a well-produced book. 


(1) La Fée de l'Ile du Lok and Perronik lIdiot : Two Tales from 
“ Le Foyer Breton.” By E. Souvestre. Edited and 
Adapted by R. H. PAarDoeE. (1s. Nelson.) 

(2) Le Nuage Rose. By G. Sanp. Edited by Grace Lioyp- 
WILLIAMS. (rs. Nelson.) 

These are two additions to a deservedly popular series. The 
one edited by Miss Lloyd-Williams will suit middle forms of 
giris’ schools, whereas that of Mr. Pardoe will appeal more to 
boys. Both George Sand and Souvestre wrote most readable 
books quite within the comprehension of immature minds. 
Both books have notes, questionnaires, exercises and a 
vocabulary. 


German Prose and Verse for Recitation. 
WANSTALL. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Sept Contes de la Vieille France. 
HoimMEs. (1s. 3d. Heath.) 

Gaston et ses Amis. By FANNIE PERLEY. (2s. Heath.) 

Le Rot des Montagnes. By E. Asout. Notes, Exercises, and 
Vocabulary by Dr. E. M. GRANT and Prof. Louise 
BourGoIN. (2s. 6d. Heath.) 

Tales from Dumas. Third Series. Les Mousquetaires en Angle- 
terre © Morceaux tirés de “ Vingt Ans Après.” Edited by 
ROBERTA MANSFIELD. (1s. 3d. Bell.) 

An Elementary French Course. Part I. By R. M. WEIR and 
A. S. ROBERTSON. (2s. Harrap.) 

Spanish Grammar Self-Taught. By A. J. R. V. Garcia. Third 
Edition. (Wrapper, 2s. net. Cloth, 3s. net. Marlborough.) 

Pitman’s Progressive French Course: in Three Years. By 
Dr. F. A. Hepccock. A Special Edition of the ‘‘ Progressive 


Edited by H. J. B. 
By H. Gipuz and V. T. 


French Grammar ” for the Use of Schools. First Year. 
(2s. net. Pitman.) 
Ich Kann Deutsch Lesen. By G. G. SOLOMON. (2s. 6d. net. 


Heinemann.) 
(Continued on page 880) 


Mr. F. L. ATTENBOROUGH, Principal of Borough Road 
Training College, Isleworth since 1925, is to succeed Dr. 
R. F. Rattray as Principal of University College, Leicester. 
Mr. Attenborough was trained for teaching at Bangor 
under Mr. D. Harris, and after teaching experience in both 
elementary and secondary schools, went up to Cambridge. 
He graduated from Emmanuel College, Cambridge, with 
first-class honours in English Language and Literature in 
1917, and in Medieval Languages in 1918. In the following 
year, he was elected a Fellow of his College, and he acted 
as a member of the Governing Body of the College for the 
next six years. His departure from Isleworth will be 
greatly regretted by the students, staff, and all connected 
with the college. e 
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CHAMBERS’S 
NEW BOOKS for BOYS AND GIRLS 


With attractive dust covers in colour, and charmingly iHustrated 


THREE JOLLY CADETS. ee Escott LYNN. 
A Tale of the Royal Military A 
THE TARLETONS IN BRITTANY 
By May BALDWIN. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Story of a holiday which is full of interest and adventure. 
a eee EOR FREEDOM 
: A Story of the Tirol. 3s. 6d. net. 
DEB OF Sì SEA] HOUSE. By ELSIE J. OXENHAM. 38. 6d. net. 
D’ Girls will be OR to renew acquaintance with “ Deb.” 
D’ARCY MI By D. STAPLETON. 3s. 6d. net. 
A Tale of St. Martin 
re CHALET SCHOOL AND JO 


E. M. BRENT-DYER. 


5s. net: 


3s. 6d. net. 


i Jo " has established herself as a firm favourite with all who 

have followed the fortunes of the Chalet School. 
BRIONY—CALLED ‘* SQUIBS ” 

By ANNE MACDONALD. 

A fascinating Story for the younger people. 


2s. 6d. net. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS 
AND THE STORY OF THEIR NAMES 
By GARETH H. BROWNING. 
First Series, 108. 6d. net; Second Series, 10s. 6d. net. 
Each with 50 full-page illustrations in colour, by M. C. POLLARD. 
Scottish Country Life says: “The coloured plates are alone 
worth much more than the price of the book.” 
BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS 
Pi A. LANDSBOROUGH TONTON 25s. net. 
132 Drawings in Colour G. RANEIN. 
The Times says: “A ble coloured plates. The birds are 
accurate, life-like, and effective.” 
BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS 
With a simple method of Identification. 
By J. M. BORASTON. 7s. 6d. net. 
Contains 91 Coloured Plates representing 139 Birds, and the 
Eggs of aLL the British Breeding Birds. 
HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH 


WILD ANIMALS. By H. MorTnæÆR BATTEN. 78. 6d. net 
Ilustrated by WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., London and Edinburgh 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 


23 STORE STREET, ee W.C.1. 


FOUNDER—PERCY B. INGHAM, 

VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES. -DALCROZE (Geneva). 

DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 

a Dien OF METHOD—ETHEI, DRIVER, L.R.AM., Dalcroze 
oma. 

SECRETARY—ALICE WEBER. 


A DEMONSTRATION 


on Monday, December 14th, at 8.30 p.m., in the RUDOLF 
STEINER HALL, Park Roap (5 minutes from Baker Street 
Station). 


CHRISTMAS VACATION COURSE 


December 28th to January 2nd inclusive, at 23 Store Street, 
London, W.C.1. Attendance counts as part preparation for 
the Elementary Teaching Certificate. 

Details from the DALCROZE SCHOOL, 
London, W.C. r (Tel. : 


23 Store Street, 
Museum 2294, 10-1 and 3-5). 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W.7 | 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses 
tr 


President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 

The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily. Saturdays excepted. Evening Classes for 
Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in embroidery 
of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, weaving, 
leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 
Branch. 


ESTABLISHED 
1885 


Every Requisite 
supplied by 


GUNN & MOORE LTD. 


Carrington Street 
OTTINGHAM 


Catalogue Post Free 


INQUIRIES 
SOLICITED 


The Prize Season! 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCHOOL PRIZES 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND 
Prize {Labels free with Books 
Bound Books a speciali 


Large Selection jof Books at Reduced Prices 
Lists of the ahove will be sent post free 


PHILIP, SON & NEPHEW LTD. 


Booksellers and School Furnishers 
20 Church Street, LIVERPOOL 


Sensationdl Book Bargain 


THE ADELPHI EDITION 
OF THE FOMPLETE NOVELS OF 


JANE AUSTEN 


Published without a case at 35s. net, now 

offered in a cloth case at 21s. (postage m 

Seven deli ebal ee Old Face Type 

mat gins, blue cloth, gilt lettered. A eeatad fon 

to any lib ot bookshelf. This and 565 other 
` BOOK BA RGAI? will be found in our new Christmas 


Catalogue No. 878, sent post free on request. 


W. HEFFER ¢ SONS LTD., Cambridge 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


EVENING COURSES 


specially adapted for Teachers and others engaged during the 
day who desire to study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


in the Faculties of Arts and Science and for the Geography 
Diploma. 

Facilities are also provided for Post-Graduate and Research Work. 
Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded annually to- 
students of the College. 

Calendar, 1s.; by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 


For full particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 
= p BIERCECE COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 4. 
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The Standard Natural History: from Amoeba to Man. Contri- 
buted by G. J. Arrow, M. Burton, Dr. W. T. CALMAN, 
J. G. Dorman, Dr. F. W. Epwarps, C. C. A. Monro, 
J. R. Norman, H. W. Parker, E. P. Pycrart, N. D. 
Rirrey, G. C. Rosson, T. H. Savory. Edited by W. P. 
PycraFT. (15s. net. Warne.) 

“ Natural History ” is liable to arouse the suspicion that the 
book so stvled may be unscientific and superficial. This fine 
and remarkably cheap work, however, while sufficiently simple 
to be intelligible to any educated person, is eminently scientific 
in treatment, and thorough in the accounts of the organization 
and life-histories of the representative species selected for 
description. Due attention is paid to British forms; and 
economic importance is emphasized wherever occasion arises. 
The theory of evolution pervades the text, and in this connexion 
mention is made of a few extinct animals. There are over 
nine hundred illustrations in the text, in addition to twelve 
coloured plates. The volume forms an admirable survey of 
the entire animal kingdom, and should kave a place in every 
school library. : 


(1) Birds of the Seashore. 
net. Werner Laurie.) 
(2) The Life of Birds. By T. A. Cowarp. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 


(1) There is an open-air freshness and atmosphere about the 
pages of this charming book, enabling the reader vividly to 
visualize the several species, to hear their voices, and almost to 
watch their behaviour throughout the year. It is superfluous 
to allude to the polished style of this well-known author. The 
illustrations are black and white, and distinctly ‘‘ modern ” in 
character; but they do bring out with remarkable skill the 
salient diagnostic features of the species. (2) This is a capital 
book for young readers, directing their attention to the many 
interesting features in the ways and worth of birds, British 
(mostly) and others. It is just the book to sow the seed of a 


By H. J. MassInGHAM. (ios. 6d. 


life-hobby. 
Chemistry in the Service of Man. By Prof. A. FINDLAyY. Fourth 
Edition. (6s. net. Longmans.) 


For the fourth edition, this book, which many of us regard 
as an unfailing and delightful companion for our leisure hours, 
has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. In 
addition, a large number of new illustrations has been included, 
with the result that the general attractiveness of the book is 
enormously increased. Those who do not yet know this admir- 
able work should lose no time in making its acquaintance. 


A School Practical Chemistry. By W. H. Barrett. (6s. 
Arnold.) 


Mr. Barrett is a practised writer, an experienced teacher and 
examiner, and a competent chemist. He was, therefore, well 
equipped for the task of writing a school practical chemistry, 
and the present book may be unreservedly recommended. It 
is divided into two parts; the first part is suitable for School 
Certificate candidates, and the second for university scholar- 
ships, Oxford Preliminary, Cambridge 1st M.B., and similar 
examinations. Perhaps the first part might have been a little 
fuller with advantage, but the second part—particularly the 
section on physical chemistry—is admirably conceived’ and 
executed. The section on qualitative analysis may be considered 
a little too rigorously compressed, but this is only in accordance 
with modern practice: in our opinion an unfortunate practice, 
since there can be no finer training for the young chemist than a 
thorough course in qualitative analysis accompanied by an 
explanation of the theoretical principles involved. We congratu- 
late Mr. Barrett upon an attractive, original, and very useful 
book. If the publishers could see their way to produce a cheaper 
edition, they would help the schools considerably ; six shillings 
for a book of less than one hundred and eighty pages is an almost 
prohibitive price in the present circumstances. 


Physical Chemistry. By A. SUTCLIFFE. (6s. net. Murray.) 

A simple and straightforward book, in which the general 
physico-chemical framework is amplified by the skilful inclusion 
of many inorganic and even organic topics where appropriate. 
The pupil who has just passed the School Certificate could not 
wish for a better guide to his more advanced work than 
Mr. Sutcliffe, who has successfully foreseen and explained the 
points that usually cause difficulty. Mathematical treatment has 
been kept down to a minimum, a principle that we believe to be 
educationally sound at this stage, where the important object 
at which to aim is a knowledge of fact rather then of abstract 


theory. Later on, when a thorough assimilation of facts has 
been achieved, more formal mathematical considerations are 
of course both essential and extremely helpful ; but we feel that 
Mr. Sutcliffe is perfectly right in omitting them as far as possible 
from his excellent elementary course, which should receive a 
warm welcome from teachers and students alike. 


The“ Essentials of Life ” Series. By Lieut.-Col. F. S. BRERETON. 
I. Clothing: an Account of its Types and Manufacture. 
II. Travel: an Account of its Methods in Past and Present. 
(4s. net each. Batsford.) 


Lieut.-Col. Brereton says in his preface that these books on 
“ Essentials of Life’’ have for their object the dissemination 
of geographical facts and general knowledge. The two volumes 
before us are written in a very readable way and are excellently 
illustrated. They would form useful readers for those boys 
and girls who do not specialize in science, and should certainly 
prove popular in the school science library. The illustrations 
are numerous, interesting, and well reproduced. 


The Search for Man's Ancestors. By Prof. G. ELLIOT Smits. 
(Clothette, 1s. net. Paper, 7d. net. Watts.) 


The discovery of fossil remains of early man in China has 
had a profound effect on the study of human palaeontology. 
The significance of Pithecanthropus, Java man and Piltdown 
man, can now be seen in a truer perspective, while the conditions 
in which Peking man were found preclude any ambiguity in 
dating. Prof. Elliot Smith here gives a lucid account of the 
circumstances of the discovery of Pithecanthropus, Piltdown 
man and Peking man, and demonstrates the bearing of each in 
our knowledge of the line of human descent. He also discusses 
the problem of the place of man’s origin in the light of this latest 
evidence. 


A Naturalist in Brazil: the Flora and Fauna and the People of 
Brazil. By Prof. K. GUENTHER. (25s.net. Allen & Unwin.) 


The wish to see the plant and animal life of the tropics is 
probably entertained by every one blessed with a taste for 
natural history ; but to few is it given to realize the desire. In 
default of the realization, the reader of this book can gain a vivid 
idea of tropical scenery and wild life from Prof. Guenther's 
glowing word-pictures and his photographic illustrations. Much 
that he relates is perhaps not entirely new; but among his 
instances of mimicry, and his accounts of the habits of insects 
and other animals, are personal observations that merit the 
attention of serious students of zoology. Mr. B. Miall has trans- 
lated the original German with marked success. 


By H. McKay. (2s. Oxford 


Easy Experiments with Plants. 
University Press.) 


This is a series of very elementary experiments, some being 
little more than observations of structure, though most are 
physiological. Considerable ingenuity is shown in the use of 
very ordinary materials, and in the avoidance of all expensive 
apparatus; but none of the methods are other than familiar. 
We deprecate the author's use of “ breathe,” “exhale,” &c., 
in connexion with processes which are not respiratory; and 
should like a definition of ‘ germ ” on page 1 where its meaning 
is doubtful; while the statements on page 91 about the leaf 
of clematis are certainly not true of the British wild species. 


A Second Biology. By Prof. S. MANGHAM and Prof. W. R. 
SHERRIFFS. (68. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Forest Facts for Schools. By C. L. Pack and T. Gm. (4: 
New York: Macmillan.) 

A Textbook of Pharmacognosy. By J. W. Cooper and T. C. 
DENSTON. (ros. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The Golden Nature Readers. By Esie V. M. Knicut. Junior 
Series. Book III. (Limp Cloth, 1s. rod. Cloth Boards, 
2s. University of London Press.) 

The Practice of Spectrum Analysis with Hilger Instruments. 
Including a Note on the Various Types of Emission Spectra. 


Compiled by F. Twyman. Fifth Edition. (3s. 6d. net. 
Hilger.) 

The World's Work in Industry. By W. B. Littis. (3s. 6d- 
Pitman.) 


Mechanics and Heat. By A. S. WHITE. (38. 6d. Pitman.) 
Post-Primary Science. Book III. Third Year's Course. BY 
W. F. F. SHEARCROFT. (38. Harrap.) 
Numerical Examples in Physics. By Dr. W. N. Bonn. (45 
Arnold.) 
(Continued on page 882) 
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GIBBONS 


STEEL CYCLE RACK 


Great saving in space. 
Practically everlasting. 


Can be moved away from 


walls for sweeping out 
the i ping 


Alternate front wheels 
roll into position up the 
shed. inclined steel plates. 


| 
| 


Fifty cycles can be stored in a space of approxi- 
mately 42 ft., i.e. 15 in. foreach of the two end 
cycles and 10 in. per cycle for the remainder. 


JAMES GIBBONS, LTD. 
ST. JOHN’S WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON 


BRITISH-MADE 
OPTICAL PROJECTION 
APPARATUS 


FOR 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Optical Lanterns, Science Lanterns, &c. 


EPIDIASCOPES 


Prices from £30 


NEW HIGH-INTENSITY MODEL NOW READY 


List sent post free on request 


fie NEWTON & CO. “= 
over 
the King years 


MANUFACTURERS 
72 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
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The Ideal Adhesive 


KEEP IT ON YOUR DESK! 


GRIP-FIX 


will give satisfaction that remains 
in the memory. Makes school work 
a delightful hobby ; has a hundred 


uses in the home; is indispensable 
in the office; is a saver of time, 
labour, and money in the factory. 


Packed in a dainty glumi- 
nium pot with brush\inside 
—always clean to handle. 
9d. 1/- 1/6 
Sold by all Stationers and 
Photographic Dealers, 
o° 
Manufacturers : 


V. K. ROTARY CO. LTD., Grove Park, London, 


University of Strasbourg, 


FRANCE 


WINTER TERM, 1931-32 
November 3 to February 28 


SUMMER TERM begins March 1st 


Course for Foreign Students: 
‘‘ Institut d’Etudes Françaises Modernes.” 


Special Lectures on French Language 

and Literature for Foreign Students. 

Complete Course of Phonetics. 

Practice in Reading and Speaking, 

Translation, Dictation, Composition. 

Certificates and Diplomas at the end 
of the Session. 


Winter Sports in the Vosges. 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 


FEES: 180 frs. for the whole Term 


More detailed information about board 
and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
demand addressed to 


BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 


UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Speech Training and Practice. 
Oliver & Boyd.) 


This little book contains a very interesting series of exercises 
for speech correction in the junior forms. There are jingles 
and rhymes on every vowel sound, and many of them have the 
value of being taken from the work of good writers. It is, 
however, sometimes a little dangerous to use passages from short 
poems in this way as the effect is destructive where the poem 
itself is concerned. There is too much insistence on mirror 
practice rather than on touch in correction, and the order of the 
vowels is not helpful to the general movement of the voice. 
Used with a rather firmer grasp on the elements of good tone 
production, the book would be most valuable in school practice. 


A Textbook of Needlework. By Ipa M. Nance. (5s. Arnold.) 


This book as the preface states, has been based upon the syllabus 
for the School Certificate Examination, but it also aims at pro- 
viding a suitable handbook for technical classes and any one 
requiring instruction in needlework. Part I deals with processes 
and methods, and is very good. The matter is full, details and 
reasons are carefully noted, and the illustrations are excellent. 
Part II on drafting and simple adaptations is not so satisfactory. 
It is not quite so clear, and suffers more from the rather diffuse 
style. The mathematical terms which might be taken by 
secondary school girls as a matter of course, would be less familiar 
to technical students and the ordinary needlewoman. Not- 
witbstanding some lack of detail, the book should serve its 
purpose, and can be recommended as a useful work on the 
subject. 


By A. McR. CHAPMAN. (is. 2d. 


Domestic Subjects and the Teacher. 
CHARLOTTE M. HUTCHINSON. 
' Jackson.) 


This book has been written to help the young teacher of 
domestic subjects, and senior students in the training colleges 
to get into touch with their own and their pupils’ environment ; 
and to assist them to cope with some of their difficulties. There 
are useful chapters on Note-taking, The Blackboard Summary, 
Questioning, &c., and suggestions on the Making of a Syllabus. 
It is a human, helpful little book which every young teacher 
should possess and which even the more experienced may read 
with interest and profit. 


Swimming for All. By R. C. VENNER. (3s. 6d. net. Bell.) 


Mr. Jenner has given a valuable addition to the textbooks 
already written on swimming. The preliminary exercises are 
devoted to the difficult subject of breathing, and the great 
importance of correct breathing, whilst swimming, and gives a 
number of new and most useful exercises which may first of all 
be tried and practised on land and then in the water. In the 
-land drill for the breast stroke, the author recommends the 
movements to be performed whilst lying on the back, and advises 
the rejection of all devices for enabling the movements to be done 
on the face as putting an intolerable strain on the middle of the 
body. The movements are shown by diagrams. The crawl 
stroke is very fully dealt with by the aid of diagrams and instruc- 
tions for land drill, and then in the water, followed by a series 
of “ don'ts ” and ‘‘ whys ” of ‘‘ what not to do,” and “ why,” 
for the stroke. The side stroke, the trudgeon, and back strokes 
are dealt with in a similar manner. There is a chapter on 
Turning and one on Diving with a glossary of swimming terms. 
The book is well written and easily understood, and the subject 
Clearly set before the learner for whom the book is primarily 
written, and also to the teacher of swimming. 


The Boys’ Book of Association Football. By J. Graves. (5s. net. 
Bell.) 


One of the best books on Association football. The author 
has placed the whole subject before his readers clearly and con- 
cisely. He commences with the object and nature of the game 
with a plan of the field, and takes the reader through the rudi- 
ments of the game from: How to kick the Ball; The Attack; 
The Defence; The Team, with advice on choosing the team, the 
duties of each member of the team in regard to his particular 
position in the field, and closing with a chapter of useful Do’s 
and Don'ts in play. The book has twenty-four photo illustrations, 
the plates showing actual photos of good positions in play and 
wrong positions side by side ; there are also a number of diagrams 
showing positions of players on the field. It is an excellent and 
most useful book, and is recommended to boys who aspire to be 
good players of Association football and also to games masters 
in schools. 


By GLADYS PLUMMER and 
(1s. 6d. net. Sidgwick & 


Rugby Football To-day. By E.H.D.SEwELL. (gs. net. Murray.) 

Mr. Sewell has written an interesting and entertaining book 
for readers who are and have been players of Rugby football. 
The book is not a textbook, but it gives descriptive accounts of 
Varsity and International games the author has seen, and in 
doing so gives useful information in his criticisms on the tactics 
of the opposing teams and of the individual players. A chapter 
is given to the new laws of the International Rugby Board, and 
Mr. Sewell gives his views of them in no uncertain manner. The 
book is illustrated with photos of well-known players and the 
concluding pages consist of lists of teams in inter-Varsity 
matches from 1873-1930, and International matches from 
1900-1931, with the results of the games played. 


London County Council. Annual Report of the Council, 1930. 
Vol. III (Part I). Public Health (Report for the Year 1930 
of the County Medical Officer of Health). (1s. King.) 

Ceylon Administration Reports for 1930. Part IV. Education, 
Science and Art (A.). Administration Report of the Director 
of Education for 1930. (60 cents. Colombo: Ceylon 
Government Press.) 

Board of Education. Report of the Committee of Inquiry into 
Problems connected with Defective Viston in School Children. 
(od. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Bulletin L. An Indian Scheme of Rural Reconstruction ; Adult 
Education in the Indian Y.M.C.A.; The Vienna Meeting, 
c. November, 1931. (1s. The World Association for 
Adult Education.) 

Educational Research Series, No.4. Training for Business : Being 
a Report of a Committee of the Melbourne Chamber of Com- 
merce. Edited by Prof. D. B. CopLaND. (1s. net. Melbourne 
University Press. London: Macmillan.) 

University of Oxford. Local Examinations. Papers of the School 
Certificate and Junior Examinations held in July, 1931, with 
the Answers to the Questions set in Mathematics and Physics, 
and Lists of the Delegates and the Examiners. (3s. Oxford: 
Parker.) 

Junior Red Cross Christmas Cards: Ten Cards designed by 
12-14 years old Pupils of Prof. Cizek’s Class. New Set. 
(1s. 2d., postage included. Vienna: Austrian Junior 
Red Cross.) 

A National Park for Housesteads by Hadrian’s Wall in Northum- 
berland. By Dr. V. CoRrNISH. (18. Sifton Praed.) 

Rum. By H. W. ALLEN. (1s. net. Faber & Faber.) 

Printing Explained: an Elementary Practical Handbook for 
Schools and Amateurs. By H. Simon and H. CARTER. 
(7s. Od. net. The Dryad Press.) 

Essentials of Effective Speaking: a Handbook for a Beginning 
Course in Speaking. By Prof. F. W. Orr. (7s. 6d. net. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

The Cost of English Morals. By JANET CHANCE. (58. Douglas.) 


SPANISH WEEK IN LIVERPOOL.—A short vacation course in 
Spanish will be held at the University of Liverpool from 
January 2 to 8, 1932, under the direction of Prof. E. Allison 
Peers, with the collaboration of professors and lecturers in 
Spanish from the Universities of London, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and Dublin. This course is open to all students of 
Spanish ; the lectures will deal with Spanish syntax, history, 
and literature. Full information, together with prospectuses of 
the course, may be obtained from the Secretary, School of 
Spanish, University of Liverpool. 

= = & 

DRAMATIC SOCIETIES: EMERGENCY LOAN BurREAU.—The 
need for stringent economy, coupled with the urgent necessity 
for assisting those societies and institutions whose very existence 
is imperilled by a falling subscription list, has led the Little 
Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, to institute an Emergency Loan 
Bureau, available for all those engaged in educational and social 
play production, from which costumes of all periods and sizes, 
curtains, properties, &c., may be borrowed at very low rates, 
which are proportionate, in every case, to the total receipts. 
Unlike other dramatic societies, whose facilities are only avail- 
able, after the payment of considerable membership fees, the 
imposition of which frequently places an undue strain upon the 
resources of a society, the assistance offered by the Little Theatre, 
Citizen House, Bath, is open to all those who desire to make 
application to the Hon. Sec., giving a full statement of the aims 
and extent of their work. All applications for costumes, pro- 
perties, curtains, play lists, or play copies should be addressed, 
Hon. Sec., Emergency Loan Bureau, Citizen House, Bath, and 
should contain a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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OXFORD KOOKS 


ENGLISH VERSE. Early Lyrics to 
Rupert Brooke 

Chosen and arranged by W. Peacock. In five 
volumes. (World’s Classics.) 2s. net each. 
I, Early Lyrics to Shakespeare ; II, Campion to the 
Ballads ; III, Dryden to Wordsworth; IV, Scott 
to Elizabeth Browning; V, Longfellow to Rupert 
Brooke (including Thomas Hardy, Robert Bridges, 


. &c.). 


A companion series to the same editor’s ‘ Selections 
of English Prose.’ 


THE LITTLE PAGAN FAUN 
By M. Creagh-Henry. 6d. 


SAUL AND DAVID 
By M. E. Kelly and E. A. Milne. ıs. 


JOSEPH. By Mary Kelly. ıs. 
This series of three plays was published at the 
suggestion of the Village Drama Society. 


THE OXFORD ADVANCED 
ATLAS 
Physical and Political Geography. 


Fourth Edition. Revised. Edited by /. 
Bartholomew, Cartographer to the King. 
With 96 pages of coloured maps, and 33 
pages of letterpress and index. ros. 6d. 


In this new edition the contour colouring system has 
been improved, the continental temperature maps 
for January and July now show the actual tempera- 
ture at the surface of the ground, and a plate for 
East Africa has been added. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ENGLAND 


A Commentary on the Facts. 


By James A. Williamson. Pp. 481. 15s. net. 


Chapters on Roman Britain ; The Saxon Settlement ; 
The Feudal Age; The Decline of Feudalism ; The 
Zenith and Decline of the English Monarchy ; Revo- 
lution and Empire ; The Eighteenth Century ; The 
Great Rift (1783-1822) ; Reform and Wealth (1822- 
1885) ; The Last Half-Century. 

‘ This is about the best one-volume History of England for 
the general reader that has been put on the market.’—D. C. 
SOMERVELL, in the News-Chronicle. 

‘ Few better hooks could be found to put into the hands of 
boys and girls just leaving school.’—The Journal of Education. 


FRENCH FOR GIRLS 


By A. Thomas and E. M. Kay, on the staff 
of the Day Technical School for Girls, 
Fort Pitt, Chatham. Pp. 385. 4s. 6d. 
Or in two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 

A three years’ Courge specially suited to the teaching 
of girls who are ndt studying for an examination, 
but who may be eatering the nursing profession, 
the needlework or allied trades, or commercial or 
secretarial positions. 


THE CLARENDON LATIN 
COURSE 


By Arthur Clendom Headmaster of Hands- 
worth Grammar School, and J. H. Vinee, 
late Assistant Master at Bradfield College. 
Part I (First and Sacond Years). 3s. 6d. 


A Course for the use $f pupils who, taking Latin 
in a School Certificate og Matriculation Examination, 
are expected to cover|the ground in four years 
with four or five lessens a week. The Course 
includes all instruction |in Accidence, Syntax, and 
Idiom required by this standard of knowledge. In 
Part I it provides abundant exercises for translation 
into Latin, and constant practice in translation from 
Latin into English, both in exercises and in con- 
tinuous passages. The whole Course will be pub- 
lished in two parts. 
i 


| 
PRAYERS AND HYMNS 
For use in Schools; 375 pages. In red 
cloth boards. 2s. In limp cloth. 1s. 6d. 
Hymns separately, in cloth boards, 1s. 8d. ; 
in limp cloth, 1s. 3d) 
The book has been adgpted by Local Education 
Authorities and important Schools throughout the 
country. Arrangements can be made for stamping 
on the binding a schools name and arms. 


THE OXFORD on BIBLE 
Authorized Version; 2s. 6d. net. 


In their Report on School Books the Consultative 
Committee of the Board of Education stressed the 
need for an edition of the Bible suitable for use in 
schools. To meet this need the Oxford School 
Bible has been produced, in a bold face Clarendon 
type, igs ound in bambric, lettered in gilt 
on back and in blind on side, and at a reasonable 
cost. The book is obtainable in three coloured 
bindings—black, maroon, and blue, with art 
coloured edges. 


Mr. Humphrey Milford will be glad to consider applications for specimen copies 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE 


LONDON, E.C. 4 
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PATHS OF PEACE 


Book I. Limp cloth, 1s. 3d. Cloth boards, 
1s. 6d. Books II-IV. Limp cloth, rs. 4d. 
Cloth boards, 1s. 8d. each. 


Stories of men and women who have done great 
things by peaceful means. 


OXFORD CLASS BOOKS OF 
HISTORY 


Simply and Srno d written, this new series is 
delightfully illustrated and up to date in matters of 
scholarship. 


Junior Series 
Paper, 9d. Limp Cloth, ıs. 
Book 1a. Boys and Girls of Long Ago. 
Book 1b. Hero Tales. 
Book 2a. Stories of the Greeks and Persians. 
Book 2b. Heroes and Heroines of Rome. 
Book 3a. Saints and Kings. 


Other volumes in the press 


Senior Series 
Book 1. Early and Middle Ages (to 1485). 
Book 2. Early Modern History (1485- 


1715). 
Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. Cloth boards, 
Is. 9d. 


Book 3. Modern Times (1715-1930). 
Limp cloth, 1s. 9d. Cloth boards, 
2s. 


Book 4. In the press. 


THE OXFORD SPELLING BOOKS 


By R. J. Deacock and E. E. Kitchener, 
Whitgift School, Croydon. Books I and II. 
Paper, tod. Limp cloth, 1s. 2d. each. 
Book III in preparation. 


Suitably graded words are introduced in narrative 
or descriptive passages and then arranged alpha- 
betically for learning. Exercises are added based on 
these passages and involving spelling rules, word- 
building, points of grammar and composition, and 
the origin and history of words. 


THE WORLD-WIDE 
GEOGRAPHIES 
By Jasper H. Stembridge. 


This new series is one of the outstanding successes 
among recent publications. The author is not only 
a brilliant teacher but is able to communicate his 
knowledge and enthusiasm through the medium of 
vivid descriptive writing. 

Book 1. Seeing the World. (Fourth im- 


pression.) 
Book 2. Peoples and Homes of other Lands. 
(Fourth impression.) 
Limp cloth, 1s. 9d. Cloth boards, 


aoe 


Book 3. Exploring the British Isles. (Fifth 
impression.) 
Book 4. The World we live in. (Fourth 
impression.) 
Limp cloth, 2s. Cloth boards, 
2s. 3d. 


Book 5. Northand South America. (Second 
impression.) 
Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. Cloth boards, 
2s. 9d. 


‘ We have nothing but praise for these four books.’—Scottish 
Educational Journal. 


‘The book is one of the best of its kind that we have seen. 
—Preparatory Schools Review on Book V. 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC AND 
ACCOUNTS 

By W. S. Beard. Two Books. Paper, 1s. 
Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. each. 


A progressive course in the arithmetic of daily 
shopping and simple business transactions. With 
answers. 


EASY EXPERIMENTS WITH 
PLANTS 

By Herbert McKay, B.Sc. 2s. 

A very simple book, copiously illustrated with 
diagrams, leading up to a study ws practical botany. 
THE SCIENCE OF THE HOME 

By C. L. Robinson, B.Sc. Three Books. 
1s. 6d. each. 


A three-year course suitable for class, group, or 
individual work. 

‘For the purpose for which it is intended, we think it 
excellent.’ —The Journal of Education. 


Mr. Humphrey Milford will be glad to consider applications for specimen copies 
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Important New Work 


Craftsmanship 
in the Teaching of 


Elementary Mathematics 
By F. W. WESTAWAY 


Former! one of H.M. Inspectors of Secondary Schools, Author of 
i Scient c Method, its Philosophical Basis and its Modes of Applica- 
tion,” “ Science and Theology,” Pa for Preparatory Schools,” 


Cloth boards. 15s. net 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Science Teaching 


What it Was— What it Is—What it Might Be 


Second Impression. Cloth boards. 10s. 6d. net 


“ Get the book arid read it; it is the best thing yet ! It is packed 
with practical advice which will always be of value.”—7 he Journal 
of Education. 


Just Published 


Four-Figure 
Mathematical Tables 


Arranged by 


JOHN DOUGALL, M.A., D.Sc., 
Price Is. 


The principal object aimed at in compiling these tables has been 
to enable subtraction to be dispensed with in calculations with logari:hms. 
This advantage has been secured by means of (a) à table of colo- 
garithms, i.e. logarithms of the reciprocals of numbers; (b) tables of 
the trigonometrical functions cotan, sec, and cosec. 


F.R.S.E. 


A Companion to 
Elementary Geometry 


By G. H. HAMILTON, B.A., B.Sc., 


Senior Mathematical Master, Municipal College, Bournemouth. 


Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


This book is meant to help both beginners and those more advanced 
by showing them how to learn from their textbooks, and by pointing 
out common mistakes. A chapter is devoted to riders. The course 
covered is roughly that for London Matriculation. 


Practical Mathematics 


and Handwork 


Individual, Experimental, Investigational 
By GEORGE F. JOHNSON, M.A. 


Suitable for Junior Forms of Secondary Schools 
In four books. Limp cloth cover. 1s. each 


ANSWERS to Books I-IV, in one volume, inter- 
leaved with blank pages. Limp cloth cover. Is. 6d. 


Send for Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be ‘accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page £8 10 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
One Column [$ page] 410 0 One-eighth Page 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS: — 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE a is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt ts required fot an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded\that ‘* Leiters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN Name without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once b the Returned Letter Office.} 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom ail remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed, ‘‘ The Midland k, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteeh pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of al] remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address af the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of nex issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 


front page. 
| 
LonDoN: MR. biasa RICE, LupGaTE Broapway, E.C. 4. 
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Education in the New Parliament 

Since we last had an opportunity of commenting upon 
the cause of education, as that cause is affected by the 
general course of our national life, events have continued 
to march at a rapid rate. A cataclysmic general election 
has been followed by the formation of a National 
Government which includes adherents of all three of our 
present political faiths. The stop-gap Cabinet of which 
the Minister of Education was not a member, is replaced 
by a full Cabinet in which he takes his seat. In the 
altogether exceptional circumstances of the time, it 
was inevitable that certain names which would in all 
probability have figured in a Conservative Cabinet 
are now conspicuous by their absence. We miss, for 
example, the name of Lord Eustace Percy, and find that 
of Sir Donald Maclean, as President of the Board of 
Education. In the Ministry, but outside the Cabinet, 
Mr. H. Ramsbotham takes office as Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board. Sir Donald is a solicitor, and 
Mr. Ramsbotham a barrister. Neither of them has had 
any special experience of the working of our educational 
system. But that is only an instance of what always 
happens in the process of British “ Cabinet- making.” 
Only now and then, as in the case of Mr. Fisher, is a 
Minister chosen because he is experienced in the business 
of his department. It is even claimed for the inex- 
perienced person that at any rate he has an open mind 
and is free from prejudices. 

All friends of education, whether teachers or adminis- 
trators, or members of education committees, naturally 
view the situation with an interest which is not without 
a touch of anxiety. They would be more anxious, were 
it not that the new President has in other walks of public 
life achieved the reputation of being a courteous, a 
just, and a fair-minded man. There is also every reason 
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to believe that his general attitude towards national 
education is that of a progressive statesman. But it is 
useless to disguise the fact, that he is tackling an extremely 
difficult job. For reasons of high politics, education 
will have to submit to temporary “ cuts ” in all directions. 
But it may be necessary to wage a stern battle against 
subjecting education to “ cuts ’’ which are not inevitable. 
For there are many people, inside as well as outside 
Parliament, who have more than a sneaking sympathy 
with the suggestion of the May Committee, that the 
education of the people is going too far, and is not worth 
the money we are spending on it. Towards this attitude 
we hope the new President will present a determined 
and unbending resistance. If education has to suffer 
a setback, it must be because, and only in so far as, a 
national emergency makes the setback unavoidable. 

The new President will need sturdy support. And 
how is this support to be best given ? We believe it will 
be best given by the constant and careful education of 
public opinion. Even among the more intelligent and 
influential classes, there is a considerable amount of 
ignorance, as well as prejudice, as regards our national 
system of education, both elementary and higher. The 
prejudice may be difficult to alter, but the ignorance 
should not be irremovable. As compared with other 
great civilized countries, this Country has never been 
liberal, much less extravagant, in its provision for 
education. We started in very late, and, though we 
have made wonderful progress in the last twenty or 
thirty years, we still cannot afford to slacken our hands 
in our efforts to give our boys and girls the best chance 
possible. That is the point upon which we have to insist, 
in season and out of season—that, whatever else happens, 
the rising generation, the hope of England, shall not 
suffer one iota more than is entirely unavoidable. We 
have to proclaim the doctrine that education is a wise 
investment, yielding interest that is personal as well as 
material ; and we have to resist the notion that educa- 
tion—such education as we have so far provided—is an 
unnecessary luxury. 

It is with some hesitation that we revert once more to 
the question of teachers’ salaries, and we do so only in 
order to point out what we believe to be the true line 
of defence in that matter. We must never forget that the 
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schools exist for the children, and not for the teachers. 
If we want to impress ‘‘ the man in the street ” with the 
justice of the teachers’ cause, we must do so by con- 
vincing him, as we can, that in the long run the interests 
of the child and the interests of the teacher are in- 
separable. If the children are to be well taught and well 
trained, it can only be by enlisting in the teaching service 
men and women of brains and character; and the 
point that ought to be stressed is that in the long run 
you cannot get such people without paying them 
adequately. Economy there must be, “‘ cuts” there 
must be, but as in the individual life, so in the national 
life, we ought to reduce expenditure upon things that 
we can most easily do without ; and a body of well 
qualified teachers is not one of those things. It must be 
made clear that the attitude of the teachers in this matter 
is not a selfish one. They do not object to necessary 
“cuts,” and their objection to drastic “‘ cuts” is in 
the ultimate interest of the children as well as of 
themselves. 

There are other fields in which the wielding of the 
economic axe must be carefully watched, in order that a 
disproportionate share of sacrifice may not fall upon the 
schools, and therefore upon the children of this genera- 
tion. Already many projects involving building and 
reconstruction and equipment have been held up until 
better times come, and no doubt some of these delays 
are justifiable. We trust, however, that all possible 
progress will continue to be made with the great scheme 
of reorganization, in accordance with what are known 
as the Hadow reports. Some of this reorganization is 
independent of expenditure, but some of it must be 
stopped if supplies are stopped. Here is a case in 
which false economies may easily be made. The friends 
of education must everywhere be on the alert, and must 
continue to drive home the lesson that nothing short of 
national bankruptcy could justify a serious setback in 
the work to which the local education authorities have 
set their hands. Fortunately those authorities are, on 
the whole, strongly against such a setback. They are in 
a position to know what the schools are doing for the 
nation, and they fully realize that a reactionary policy 
in this department of our national life is one of the most 
illusory and ruinous forms of economy. 


Occasional Notes 


E have in these columns no concern with party 
politics, and therefore our comments on the 
overwhelming victory of the National Government are 
made from a purely educational point 

eer of view. We note that the Prime 

i Minister, Sir Donald Maclean, and 

Sir Kingsley Wood have all made pronouncements which 
may be read in a reassuring sense, but we are also 
conscious of the fact that the “ economy ” to which so 
many members are pledged bodes no good to that 
educational advance which had begun and which we 
hoped would continue. Moreover, some local authorities 
are abandoning building schemes, increasing fees in 
secondary schools, and adopting other distasteful 
measures. Above all, teachers are still dissatisfied and 
resentful at the inequality of the sacrifice they have been 
called upon to make, and their feelings have not been 
soothed by the receipt of income-tax assessments based 
on the unreduced salaries of 1930-31. The general 


education outlook is gloomy, and the worst feature of that 
gloom is the discontent in the profession. The Govern- 
ment should endeavour to remove it by making some 
definite pronouncement as to the temporary nature of 
the present economies. What they have said so far ts 
altogether inadequate. 


A CURIOUS and in some respects inaccurate state- 

ment on the subject of the federation of teachers 
associations appeared in the Daily Mail of Novem- 
ber 13. It was to the effect that 
300,000 teachers would be concerned 
in a proposal which the Daily Mail 
understood was being considered for the federation of 
all organizations concerned with the interests of teachers 
in elementary, secondary, and technical schools. There 
were difficulties to be settled, and a Joint Six had been 
appointed to consider one federation plan. The names 
of the constituent bodies of the Joint Six were men- 


Federation. 
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tioned, and it was said that, in addition, there were two 
other organizations formed by secessionists from the 
N.U.T., the National Union of Women Teachers, and 
the National Union of Schoolmasters. The uninitiated 
reader might infer from this that the federation question 
has reached an advanced stage. This is not so, though 
it is true that the Joint Six has been considering the 
possibilities of some form of federation for some years. 
But recently the Headmasters’ Association has intimated 
that it does not think any useful purpose would be served 
by going further—a decision which certainly will not be 
helpful. The suggestion that the organizations which 
have seceded from the N.U.T. may also be concerned is 
too grotesque at the moment for serious consideration. 
WE are glad to note that the Burnham Committees 
have now resumed their meetings. It is all to 
the good that the two sides should come together again, 
even though their Committees were 
ignored when the Government decided 
to reduce salaries without consulting 
them. Their immediate task was to decide what was to 
happen when notice to terminate the operation of the 
Reports expired next March. We are glad to hear that 
the Committees have decided against any method of 
varying the incidence of the salaries reduction and that 
they have—wisely in our opinion—extended the opera- 
tion of the Reports until March 31, 1933. This will give 
reasonable time to review the whole position with a 
view to a settlement through anew Report for April, 
1933. It may be that a “ cost of living ” factor will be 
involved in this, and we understand that some teachers, 
at any rate, who have been impressed by the success of 
the unfair “‘ fall in the cost of living ” arguments used 
by the May Committee, are saying that since this factor 
will be introduced whether the Burnham Committee 
excludes it or not, they may as well get what advantage 
they can out of it. Itis, we think, likely that the teachers’ 
associations will examine this matter without prejudice. 
Wirt is called the festive scason will bring little 
comfort to members of the teaching profession. 
The effect of the 10 per cent cut in salaries is beginning 
to be realized, and the income-tax 
pennies assessments which have been received, 
based not on the reduced incomes but 
on the salaries for the year 1930-31, have caused further 
dismay. The additional income-tax will in many cases 
be equal to or greater than the amount of the reduction 
in salary, and thus a double burden has to be borne. It 
is not to be expected that this state of affairs should be 
suffered cheerfully. The profession as a whole is dis- 
couraged and resentful. The additional income-tax 
would, taken by itself, have been paid without much 
grumbling, as part of an inevitable burden, but when 
this is accompanied by what is felt to be a thoroughly 
unjustifiable cut in salary, the position is very different. 
It is stated out that 3 per cent of the national income 
was required to balance the budget, and that teachers 
are contributing altogether about 15 per cent of their 
incomes. When real anxiety and distress are accom- 
panied by a profound sense of injustice, the outcome 
cannot be anything but harmful to the education ser- 
vice of the country. It is not surprising that individual 
staffs of schools, as well as the teachers’ associations, 
are continuing to protest. They cannot well do any- 
thing else until their grievances have been removed. 


The Burnham 
Committees. 
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E should like to direct the attention of our readers 

to a most interesting letter on this subject 

which appeared in The Times Educational Supplement 
for November 7. It was from Mr. A. E. 
Lynam, of the Dragon School, Oxford, 
and it began by suggesting that the 
position in which the country finds itself 
may be connected with our system of higher education, 
for the changes which have taken place have not kept 
pace with the demand for an education for life. Two 
reforms are specially urgent—the mastery of foreign 
languages and thẹ training of eye and hand. There is 
no reason why boys should not take some share in the 
domestic work of the school, undertaking simple duties 
like bed-making and waiting at table on behalf of the 
community rather| than fagging for individuals. Car- 
pentry, school repairs, and the work of ground men 
could also be undertaken. The main obstacle is the 
tyranny of compulgory games, particularly cricket. It 
becomes apparent ` an early age, that 25 to 40 per cent 


Public Schools 


an 
Modern Life: 


of boys will never attain proficiency in cricket, and they 
should not be forced into boredom and deprived of the 
opportunity for creative work. ‘‘ Cricket for all and 
Latin for all are ae for much wastage among the 
public school product, many of whom have their aspira- 
tions and interests stifled for all time by the annihilating 
influence of these two compulsory elements in their 
education.” 


M R. LYNAM suggtsts either, that boys should begin 
Latin in their preparatory school as at present, 
dropping it when they enter a public school if they have 
showh no aptitude for it, or, alter- 

pr riaa natively, that Latin should not be 
beguħ in the preparatory school, but 
that boys should receive a thorough training in English 
and be well started in French. Those with linguistic 
ability would then start Latin with the prospect of 
makıng rapid progress: Those who dropped Latin would 
study English more fully, as well as one or more modern 
languages taught on modern lines. These considerations, 
and others brought forward by Mr. Lynam, are well 
worthy of attention, though no doubt his views will be 
challenged. While it may be true that at some public 
schools too much is made of compulsory games, it is also 
true in many cases that time is found for the prosecution 
of other activities. We are tempted also to ask whether 
the boy who can make nothing of Latin would make much 
of a modern foreign language. But Mr. Lynam deserves 
our gratitude for insisting upon the necessity for realizing 
that the public schools, like other schools, ought to aim at 
providing an education for life and for world citizenship. 


I is announced that a special Committee of the 

Medical Research Council, under the chairmanship 
of Sir George Newman, has been conducting an investi- 
gation into epidemics in public schools. 
The work of the Committee has been 
inspired by preventive rather than 
curative ideals, and has been primarily concerned with 
the spread of infection in such acts as coughing and 
sneezing. Thirty-one large schools are participating, 
and a card index has been constructed for all pupils, 
giving particulars of every illness which has caused the 
pupil to be out of school for one day. Parents have 
co-operated by supplving information about the medical 
history of their children, and the “ parents’ card,” 
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giving details and dates in regard to measles, whooping 
cough, tonsil troubles, and other illnesses has been found 
to be of great value. The inquiry has aroused very 
keen interest among school medical officers and officials. 
Although the investigations, as originally planned, are to 
continue for another three years, an interim report is 
being considered in view of the interesting nature of the 
evidence so far obtained. It need scarcely be said that 
any addition to our knowledge which would help to 
prevent school epidemics would be of the utmost value 


HE Parliamentary election in the University of 

London was marred by personalities. Major 
Church’s nomination was in order, and there was no 
reason to refer, as Sir Ernest Graham- 
Little’s agent did, to “ the regrettable 
circumstance of a contested election.” 
As Sir Richard Gregory said in a letter supporting 
Major Church’s candidature: “ I cannot for a moment 
understand why it should be assumed that the member 
for the University of London has a life interest in the 
seat.” Even precedent is not wanting, for Sir Philip 
Magnus secured election by displacing the sitting 
member, Sir Michael Foster. Sir Emest Graham Little’s 
election by 8,461 votes to 3,134 is evidence of the 
appreciation of the graduates of his services to the 
University over a prolonged period. The members for 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities were elected again 
without contests. Lord Hugh Cecil’s re-election is 
especially welcome for, politics apart, he represents the 
best type of university member. The nomination of 
Sir William Jowitt for the English Universities caused 
some resentment on the ground that he was forced on 
the constituency. Miss E. Rathbone was re-elected, 
with Sir. R. Craddock as a new colleague replacing 
Sir Martin Conway, whose promotion to the peerage 
seals a record of useful work. 


University 
Elections. 


ene offer of the Court of London University to forego 

Io per cent of its current grants from the London 
County Council is creditable, and evoked from the 
Education Committee appreciation “ of 


a the spontaneous and generous offer.” 
University, Universities are fortunately free from 


detailed control over expenditure by 
the central or local education authorities, a freedom 
which ought to stimulate anxiety for economical adminis- 
tration. Not only is there the question of economy 
within a particular university, especially a university 
containing numerous independent teaching colleges, but 
also the question of economy between separate univer- 
sities, a form of rationalization not much in evidence 
in this country. A gesture in this direction on the part 
of the universities would set a good example, for we are 
only at the beginning of a stern regime of economy. 


NO a slight and not unexpected 

decrease in the number of research students, at 
Cambridge, a total of 261, with sixty-two higher degrees 
granted in 1930-31, including fifty- 
seven Ph.Ds, is a creditable record. 
“ Numbers will possibly fall further,” 
the Board of Research Studies reports, ‘‘ in view of the 
general financial situation.” The most popular subjects 
for research are physics (with 32 students), mathematics 
(26), biochemistry (22), and physical chemistry and 
history (18 each). Appended to the report is a list of 
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students, their subjects, and the universities from which 
they come. Cambridge itself contributes most (110), 
followed by Australia (17), United States (17), London 
(15), Wales (12), New Zealand (10). The English and 
Scottish universities appear to be able to provide for 
their own research students for none (except London) 
supplies more than ten to Cambridge. 


I‘ will be remembered that a proposal has been made 
to include teachers within the scope of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts. We gather that the opinion 
of the profession is solidly against 
this proposal. The National Union of 
Teachers has indicated its objections, 
and the Joint Committee of the Four Secondary Asso- 
ciations has also submitted a memorandum on the sub- 
ject to the Royal Commission. The main points made 
are that secondary school teachers as a class are not 
subject to the degree of unemployment which would 
justify their inclusion in a comprehensive and compulsory 
scheme, and the attempt to bring them into such a 
scheme would be regarded as a device for imposing a 
levy on one portion of the community to benefit another 
There is, too, the difficulty that existing rates of unem- 
ployment pay would bear little relation to the needs of 
the comparatively few secondary school teachers who 
would claim benefit under the scheme—for there has 
been no suggestion that it is proposed to depart from the 
existing system of flat rate and benefit. We think that 
to differentiate between teachers and other professional 
people in this matter would tend to depress their status 
and, pending any proposal to include all other pro- 
fessions, we consider that their opposition is justified. 


Unemployment 
insurance. 


E note that the Education Committee of the 
London County Council proposes to discontinue 
the award of bursaries for intending teachers, tenable at 
secondary schools. It 1s pointed out 
that the ordinary standard of quali- 
fication for intermediate scholarships 
is, for pupils aged 16, a pass in the general school 
examination, and, for pupils aged 17, a pass with honours 
or the attainment of matriculation standard. But under 
present regulations, candidates who wish to become 
teachers can qualify for an award at the age of 17 + 
by a pass only. Thus, as is stated, the principle of a 
lower intellectual standard for prospective teachers has 
been definitely recognized. The Committee now states 
that this can only be justified by difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient recruits, and it adds that the time has now 
arrived for the abolition of this lower standard. We 
venture to hope that it will never again be introduced. 
It really is scandalous that persons of the qualifications 
indicated should have been offered special inducements 
to become teachers—and we ourselves should go further 
and say that it is most inadvisable to offer any scholar- 
ships at all which are contingent on a promise to enter 
the teaching profession. It is time that the whole 
question was examined with a view to reform. 


Bursaries. 


HAT a distance we have travelled since school was 

a prison, or at best a place of dull detention, 

given up entirely to the acquirement of book-learning, 
POTETE and to poring over symbols that had 
Journey. little contact with realities! It is not 
only that indoor teaching and learning 

have changed, but we have actually begun to see that 
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out-of-door teaching and learning are for some purposes 
much more to the point. The most striking exempli- 
fication of this fact is the growing use of open-air schools, 
playground classes, educational visits, and, most inter- 
esting of all, the school journey. We have before us, 
The School Journey Record, 1931, published by The 
School Journey Associaticn. And a very fine record it is, 
of many really educational journeys accomplished at 
home and abroad, with many a hint as to orgamızation 
and transport. We gather that last year 480 school 
journeys were taken from London, over 200 from provin- 
cial centres, and 320 to the Continent, as far abroad as 
Denmark, Poland, Portugal, and even across the Mediter- 
ranean to Algiers; whilst Dominion and Continental 
parties have toured England and Scotland. Altogether 
about 40,000 bovs and girls went on journeys. The Record, 
which is well and aptly illustrated, is sold to non-mem- 
bers for half a crown, by The School Journey Association. 


AN interesting report on the curriculum has been 
published by the Scottish Council for Research 
in Education. The report deals with the adolescent 

stage and aims at outlining appropriate 


Pcitt oy) curricula for boys and girls in the central 
Aaaa i schools. Each subject has been en- 


trusted to a special panel, the panel in 
each case comprising acknowledged 
experts on the subject in question together with persons 
actively engaged in teaching it. The report is likely to 
exert a considerable influence on the schools. The 
scheme of work in the principal subject, English, is 
sketched with masterly thoroughness, but scarcely less 
stimulating are the curricula suggested for science, 
geography, art and crafts, and rural subjects. Indeed, 
the whole report is at once scholarly and practical, 
full of useful teaching points, and at the same time fully 
abreast of the most modern practice. A sane and helpful 
introduction helps to emphasize certain general aspects of 
the report, but no attempt is made to co-ordinate details. 
One result of this is that the total amount of time sug- 
gested as being necessary by the various experts somewhat 
exceeds the normal working week, and a certain amount 
of adjustment would be necessary before all those schemes 
could be brought into operation in the same school. 


in Education: 


Te disturbance consequent on the salary cuts in 

Scotland has now settled down. So far as the 
teachers are concerned, there is little or no grumbling 
save in Glasgow, where a savage cut 
of 13$ per cent, the largest in Britain, 
has been imposed. More serious 
perhaps, is the bitter feeling engendered among the 
teachers by the high-handed action of the Council in 
refusing to listen to representations. The public 
generally have not interested themselves very much in 
the matter. There would appear to be in the public 
mind an unconscious but real feeling of hostility to the 
teaching profession. Teachers as a class are by too many 
regarded as fair game, and although there may be no 
feeling against the individual teacher as such, there is 
rooted in the public mind an idea that the teacher is too 
well paid, taking into account the fact that he has a 
shorter week and a shorter working year than most other 
people. No allowance is made for the long preparation 
needed for the work of teaching, nor is the nerve-strain 
involved taken into consideration. It has always been 
a psychological puzzle how a parent, eager that his own 
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son should have the best possible education, can still 
be stingy and harsh in his treatment of the very person 
who provides for his son what the parent so much 
desires. Human nature is often highly inconsistent. 


T.: question of the employment of school children 
during school days has been discussed recently 
by several education committees. Under the Education 
(Scotland) Act of 1918, authorities 
oe are empowered to make by-laws 
laying down the conditions under 
which such employment may be undertaken. In many 
districts, teachers have to complain that the by-laws 
are not adhered to, and that the children are being 
exploited and their education ruined in the interests of a 
false economy. The Stirlingshire Education Committee 
had this matter under consideration recently, and some 
plain speaking was indulged in. Twenty-two headmasters 
had reported that the conditions of employment amongst 
children in their schools were prejudicial alike to the 
health and the education cf the children under their 
charge. As many as 519 children under 12 years of age 
were employed in dontravention of the by-laws and a 
considerable Biocon ion of. those above the age of 12 
were overworked. Many of these children actually fell 
asleep in the course of the school day. The matter was 
considered by the Committee with some animation, but 
after a spirited discussion it was resolved, by a majority 
of one, to leave matters alone in the meantime because 
the few shillings earned by the children helped in the 
present crisis to relieve the financial worries and 
anxieties of the parent. 


T- Secondary School Examinations of the Northern 
- and Southern Ministries of Education in Ireland 
were held in June. In the Free State, a new system of 

issuing results was introduced. At the 


peona end pf August each school received a 
in Ireland: cCOpy of the marks gained by its own 


pupils. The general results were not 
published until the middle of October, and the list of 
scholarships awarded was delayed until November I1. As 
these scholarships are designed to help pupils to remain 
longer at school, it seems unsatisfactory that the pupil 
does not know his financial position until more than half 
of the first term has elapsed. 


T: character of the papers set and the system of 

marking answer-books in the Certificate Examina- 
tions have been much improved in recent years by the 
standardizing committees. These com- 
mittees, called together by the Depart- 
ment of Education, consist of repre- 
sentatives ot all those who are interested 
in the examinations, the inspectors, examiners, and 
various teaching bodies. They meet yearly just after 
the conclusion of the examinations. Criticisms of the 
papers set are made, mainly with a view to improvements 
in future years, and suggestions are put forward about 
the value and marking of individual questions. The 
report of the proceedings this year, just received, shows 
quite clearly that the members of the committees display 
no carping spirit of criticism but all show a genuine 
desire to give and receive helpful suggestions. It has 
proved a very successful experiment on the part of the 
Ministry of Education, and might be adopted with profit 
in all similar examinations. 


Standardizing 
Committees in 
the Free State: 
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“HE Schoolmasters’ Association held its annual 
conference on October 3r. Mr. C. G. Shankey, 
Headmaster of Kilkenny College, read a paper on 
“ The Teaching of Science,” in which 
he showed how the technique had 
improved. and indicated possibi- 
lities of further improvement. He pointed out, how- 
ever (English readers will perhaps wonder at this), 
that the chief difficulty of the schools, which the 
Association represents, is the great difficulty of securing 
teachers in this and other subjects. Prof. W. E. Thrift 
said that what he, as a university professor, wanted, in 
pupils coming from the schools, was not a knowledge of 
facts, but a training in the method of attaining scientific 
knowledge. Other speakers described science as the pam- 
pered child of the educational system. Minimum periods 
per week are assigned to it, and special laboratory grants 
are given, while other subjects get whatever time can be 
spared, and some, such as Greek, French, and German, 
seldom appear on the programme at all. 


Science in 
Schools: 


[5 Northern Ireland, teachers have already submitted 

to reductions of salaries, and now rumours of 
economies in public services have caused some appre- 
hension in educational circles in the 
Free State. The primary teachers, 
however, some years ago, suffered a 
10 per cent cut in their hard-won system of salaries, and 
the secondary teachers’ incremental grants are so small 
that it is hoped that neither of them will suffer a further 
reduction. 


Salaries. 


HE Universities’ Review publishes a provocative 
article entitled, “ This Research Business !” by 


Prof. G. C. Field. He describes ‘“‘ research ” in philo- 
sophy as “ a refuge for the second-rate 
oer intellect cr an occasional recreation for 


the more powerful mind,” and points 
out that in arts subjects such as history, research does 
not demand originality, though it should require inde- 
pendence of thought. Many young university teachers 
would be better employed in mastering acquired know- 
ledge than in attempting to open up new veins. It 
requires far higher and rarer qualities of mind to produce 
a good text-book, Prof. Field considers, than to do a 
good piece of research. Referring to the publication of 
the results of research work, he enters a necessary 
protest against “artificial stimulation of premature 
publication,” due to anxiety to obtain appointments. 


Ae article, not less provocative, is contributed 
by Prof. E. R. Dodds, on “ What is wrong with the 
Modern University ? ” In the main it is a plea fou 
The adiri higher standards, for more guidance in 
University. the choice of curricula, especially in 
honours, and for more systematic 

attempts to overcome the social disabilities from which 
many students suffer. He agrees with Flexner about the 
“potted stuff” character of teacher-training, even 
questioning whether it is proper university work. 
Students who have taken their first degrees are diverted 
from graduate academic work for which they may be 
admirably qualified, in order to devote a precious year 
to professional training. This professional training, 
Prof. Dodds suggests, is of an apprenticeship type and 
therefore might be better pursued in a school atmosphere. 
Upon a reorganization of the teaching diploma “the 


future of graduate studies in the provincial universities 
to a very large extent depends.” 


A es London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 

suffered a serious loss a y2ar ago in the death of 
its founder, Mr. Percy B. Ingham, and its future has 
been the cause of anxiety to the 
friends of the movement. To them, as 

well as to a wider educational public, 
the announcement that a Trust has been formed to 
continue the work of the School will be welcome. 
M. Dalcroze has given to the Council formed under the 
Trust the sole right for Great Britain of conducting 
professional training courses and granting the teaching 
certificates including the full certificate for graduates 
of the School and the elementary certificate for teachers 
in elementary schools. As a memorial to the founder, 
an Endowment Fund, entitled the Percy B. Ingham 
Memorial Fund, has been inaugurated, and it is 
hoped in time to secure a special building to meet the 
needs of the growing classes. 


Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics. 


\ A TE give in this issue the report of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society on the natural lighting of 
schools, a matter admittedly important and which in 
recent years ‘has attracted attention. 
gf lt Many of our old school buildings 
` designed in the Gothic manner show 
a disregard for light, with the consequent evils of im- 
paired evesight and loss of efficiency, and even now 
many fail to realize how great an improvement in mental 
output may be derived from good hygienic conditions, 
or how much light is required for work with objects of 
small reflective power. There are yet many class-room 
places where the pupil has to strain his eyes or work in 
the shadow of his hand or neighbour, and coloured or 
obscured glass is still not entirely unknown in teaching 
rooms. When one considers that adequate lighting 
often means as much glass area on the window wall 
from ceiling to desk top as construction will allow, it 
will be evident that plenty remains to be done to bring 
all our schools to the necessary standard. The report 
cited, revises the recommendations of an earlier report 
of 1914. It deals with a proposed international standard 
giving practical tests for adequate lighting, and it 
concludes with certain recommendations stated in a 
commendably concise and simple manner which should 
be considered by all those responsible for the design 
and arrangement of class-rooms. 


—_ 


Pao BE in lighting has been so rapid that it is 

difficult to believe that, as recently as the beginning 
of our last century, men, fearful of explosion, were 
bribed to light the first gas lamps in 


rere the streets of Birmingham; but we are 
Sholi. told in a report appearing in this issue 
that we have yet much to learn on the 


application of the principles of lighting in our schools. 
We imagine that this censure need not always fall on 
architects or others who have to arrange for such installa- 
tions, for school authorities often have strong views on 
their class-room requirements, and this report thus merits 
their attention. The principles which govern good 
lighting appear to be still far from generally inculcated, 
and these it has been the endeavour to lay down. We 
are glad to sce the avoidance of glare specially dealt 
with, a difficult subject, yet we imagine, to be completely 
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solved, particularly in relation to blackboards. The 
need for further training in illuminating engineering is 
directed to our attention by a correspondent who con- 
trasts the facilities for this study in other countries to the 
disadvantage of our own. Modern tendency seems ever 
in the direction of stronger lights, and it may be worth 
considering whether the human eye, which once probably 
served well in comparative darkness, is not being modified 
with the progress of generations to make greater demands. 
However this may be, there appears plenty of room for 
improvement in the application of lighting principles. 
T has been submitted with some force in the Welsh 
Press recently that, despite the great development 
which has taken place in the last thirty years in secondary 
and university education in Wales, 
piati ana a young Welsh men and women of 
promise were not getting their share 
of appointments in the Civil Service. In the last two or 
three years, pressure has been brought to bear with a 
view to the inclusion of the Welsh language amongst 
the subjects set at the Civil Service Examination. This 
point was conceded, but the number of students who 
have so far taken advantage of the new facility has 
been disappointing. Does this mean that the standard 
of knowledge of the best of Welsh graduates falls below 
the standard of graduates of other universities, and 
particularly of Oxford and Cambridge ? This is an 
important matter to which the University of Wales 
must address itself. Is the fact of bilingualism a handicap 
to Welsh students in the examination ? If this be the 
difficulty, then either the fundamental principles of the 
examination must be changed or a blow will have been 
struck at the development of bilingualism in Wales. 
After all, many of the most brilliant men going into the 
Service can speak at least one other language with the 
same facility as they speak English. Does the difficulty 
indicate some lack of experience in candidates from 
the Welsh University ? If so, then any measure, such 
as compulsory Welsh at Matriculation, which is likely 
to restrict the entry of students from outside Wales 
should be examined with care before it is adopted. The 
real difficulty may be that a certain amount of specialized 
training for the examination after the university stage 
is necessary, and that but few Welsh graduates are 
able, financially, to obtain this training. The number 
of Welsh men and women holding important posts in 
commerce, industry, and local government grows each 
year. How far have these people been started on their 


~ 


careers by the possession of a Welsh degree ? 


"Ee educational addresses of Sir Percy Watkins, 

Permanent Secretary to the Welsh Department of 
the Board of Education, are always marked by a re- 
freshing and inspiring breadth of view 
which takes in much more than the 
ordinary stereotyped and official edu- 
cational activities. With an intimacy 
of practical experience of the working of educational 
institutions in Wales, which is unsurpassed, he combines 
the experience of a lifetime of voluntary work for social 
institutions which have as their aim the provision of 
facilities for culture for the masses. In a recent address 
he emphasized the point that Wales had gone very far 
in perfecting the organization and provision of all 
branches of education—and particularly of secondary 
and university education—and that the time had now 


Development of 
Welsh 
Education. 


come for heightening and broadening the conceptions of 
the functions of these institutions. In particular, he 
pointed out the need for amplifying and enriching the 
provision of education beyond the ordinary School 
Certificate stage—at present the “ dead end” for so 
many thousands of young people. He thought this 
could best be secured by developing, through wise and 
cautious experiment, the system of adult education, and 
by fusing into this new effort the aims and activities of 
women’s institutes, rural community councils, county 
library schemes, the Welsh National Council of Music, 
and the great movement amongst Welsh childhood and 
youth known as Urdd Gobaith Cymru. 


PRE perpetuation of the memory of a great teacher 
and scholar, other than through any printed and 
published works he may have left, proves to be a difficult 
matter for those of his admirers and 


ashi debtors who seek some memorial for 
Craftsman. tim. More often than not a scholarship 


is founded with a view to fostering 
ability in the future, but the friends of Sir Henry Jones, 
who was Professor of Philosophy at Glasgow University, 
have decided on a form of memorial which will have very 
special significance and inspiration for the Wales of the 
future. Part of the scholarship fund which has been 
accumulated is to be devoted to the purchase and pre- 
servation of the cottage and workshop in which Sir Henry 
lived and worked as a youth, before he had set his 
feet on the road to academic distinction which led him 
to a place amongst the most distinguished philosophers 
in this country. In this workshop at Llangernyw 
(Denbighshire), are to be placed his bench, his last, and 
his tools. They will be an eternal reminder to Welsh 
youth that in the practice of a humble craft, lovingly and 
cunningly performed, may lie the strong basic prin- 
ciples of the highest scholarship ; they may indeed serve 
to induce that true love of learning for learning’s sake 
which will not despise the smithy, the carpenter's bench, 
the mine as the worthy end of a university career 
—which is what Coleg Harlech mainly stands for. 
Sir Henry’s great success as a teacher of adults and asa 
leader in adult education was largely attributable to 
his complete understanding and sympathy with the 
true spirit of craftsmanship. 


\ A JE propose during 1932 to publish a series of 
articles under the general title ‘‘ Secondary School 


Problems.” The introductory article, by Mr. H. 
sarar Arid Cradock-Watson, formerly Headmaster 
re 932. ° of Merchant Taylors’ School, Great 


Crosby, will appear in January. In 
each of the following months an experienced educa- 
tionist will deal with a particular matter affecting 
secondary schools. The series will include articles on 
Homework, Inspection, Free Places, Registration and 
Professional Unity, Teaching as a Branch of the Civil 
Service, Examinations, Salary Scales, Pupils and Self 
Government and Professional Conduct. Most, if not 
all, of these problems are of great interest to other 
schools, but in the main the point of view stressed will 
be that of the secondary school. 


H.M.I. Mr. H. E. BootHroypb has been promoted to be 
Staff Inspector for Adult Education in succession to 
H.M.I. Mr. J. Owen, who retires on December 31, 1931. 
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HIS year every one is talking of ‘‘ economy,” and for 
many of us the word has become charged with sinister 
meaning. But to those who agree that it connotes not 
parsimony but wise spending, the lure of books will make a 
greater appeal than usual when Christmas presents are 
being considered. Every one will want the best possib!e 
value for money, and hence the more perishable kind of gift 
will receive but scant notice. Books, then, good books, 
are likely to be in strong demand, and without further 
parley we will get down to the task of describing some 
of them. 


We have noticed that in recent years many books for 
boys offer instruction combined with interest and amuse- 
ment, and a good many of the volumes before us may be 
placed in this category. ‘‘ The Romance of Transport,” 
for example, by Ellison Hawks (Harrap), gives a verv 
complete account of the subject, starting with beasts ot 
burden and transport without wheels, and giving all sorts 
of interesting details about roads, railways, canals, ships, 
and aeroplanes, with many illustrations. ‘‘ The Book of 
the Sailing-Ship,’’ by Stanley Rogers (Harrap), covers 
practically everything a boy might wish to know about 
sailing-ships and sailors, and is most attractive both inside 
and out. It would make a good school prize. So would 
“ The Romance of the Merchant Ship,” by Ellison Hawks 
(Harrap), informative and well illustrated. The “ Outline 
of World History for Boys and Girls,” by H. C. Knapp- 
Fisher (Routledge), gives a bird’s-eye view of the world’s 
greatest happenings, and, although not a book to spend too 
much time over at one sitting, will be valued as an adjunct 
to more formal work in school and will help to provide that 
background which is so often lacking. Sir Alan Cobham’s 
‘“ Twenty Thousand Miles in a Flying-boat ’’ (Harrap), in 
which he tells the story of his flight round Africa, contains 
thrills enough to fire the imagination of any boy. 

High praise may be given to “ The Wonder Book of 
Science” (Ward, Lock). It belongs to a famous series, and 
is fully up to standard, containing contributions by many 
famous scientists who know how to talk to young people. 
It is profusely illustrated. ‘‘ The Sea and its Wonders,” 
by Cyril Hall (Blackie), is perhaps a little more solid, and 
is therefore likely to find great favour with the more studious 
type of boy, to say nothing of his father. ‘‘ The Romance 
of Million-Making,’’ by H. Maitland Crichton (Harrap), 
tells about the making of great fortunes. Some of the 
examples are not to be imitated, but there is plenty of 
interest in the volume nevertheless. A really valuable 
book, suitable for either boys or girls, is “ The Golden Road 
in English Literature.” by Amy Cruse (Harrap). Both 
children and their elders will be glad to browse in it, for it is 
full of interesting details about great writers and their 
works, and will be sure to lure its readers on to further 
study. 

We have found “ Great Feats of Modern Engineering,” 
by Edward Flaxman (Blackie), an absorbing book. It 
tells how some of the world’s greatest bridges were built, 
how the sea was brought to Manchester, how famous 
tunnels were constructed, &c., and is altogether very good 
value. ‘‘ The Story of the Liner,” by G. Gibbard Jackson 
(Sheldon Press), describes a number of well-known ships 
and traces the marvellous developments that have taken 
place in ocean traffic. The same writer has a series of 
“ splendid ” books for younger boys, of which we may take 
‘‘ The Splendid Book of Locomotives ” (Sampson Low), as 
anexample. Most boys want to know all about this subject 
at some stage in their career, and they will find much to 
please them here. Companion volumes deal with aeroplanes, 
steamships, and indoor games and pastimes. ‘‘ Opening 
Davy Jones’s Locker,” by Thames Williamson (Harrap), 
tells how a boy explores the bottom of the sea, and conveys 
a great deal of information in pleasant form. The well- 
known “ Heroes of Modern Adventure,” by T. C. Bridges 


and H. Hessell Tiltman (Harrap), appears once more ina 
cheap edition. For the older boy or girl, Dr. T. R. Glover's 
“ World of the New Testament ” (Cambridge University 
Press), will make a most attractive present. Its aim is to 
let the ordinary student realize something of the society 
in which the early Church found itself, and something of 
the everyday life of ordinary people. The author's skill 
in presenting a profoundly interesting subject will appeal 
to all. 

Special attention must be directed to a sumptuous edition 
of “ Nicholas Nickleby,” illustrated in colour by C. E. 
Brock (Harrap). The boy or girl who receives this is greatly 
to be envied. And discriminating parents will not pass over 
the pocket edition of ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Workmanship,” by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (Cambridge University Press). 
We think we must keep this for ourselves. There is, too, 
an anthology entitled, “ A Hundred Years of English 
Poetry,” selected by Edward B. Powley (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press), in which a real endeavour has been made 
to include only the best. We like the volume very much. A 
stirring story of the sea, entitled ‘‘S.S. San Pedro,” by 
James Gould Cozzens (Longmans), is vivid and arresting, 
but perhaps more suitable for parents than for children. 

Turning to the adventure stories, we should say that“ The 
Percy Westerman Omnibus” (Nisbet) will enjoy wide 
popularity. It contains three of that author’s best stories, 
“The Pirate Submarine,” ‘‘ Captain Cain,” and “The 
Flying Submarine,” and should keep the 14-year-old quiet 
for hours. Mr. Westerman also offers ‘‘ The Senior Cadet ” 
(Blackie), which tells of a voyage full of varied excitements, 
including the smuggling of munitions of war, a hurricane in 
Jamaica, and the picking up of fugitives from Devil's Island. 
“ The Yellow Beetle,” by A. B. Sherlock (Sheldon Press). 
also contains plenty of incident. The beetle is the idol of a 
Chinese religious society. It is stolen by Buller, a business 
man, who is annoyed at the gang’s interference, with the 
result that he is chased all over the world. He is kidnapped 
at last and given a time limit for the restoration of the idol. 
We need not disclose the ending, but it is evident that 
thrills are numerous. ‘‘ The Adventures of Jack-a-Lanter, 
by S. Walkey (Sheldon Press), is a historical story of the 
time of the French Revolution. The hero endeavours to 
release as many as possible of those who are sentenced to 
death, and directs his energies to capturing a certain “ Book 
of Death,” which contains the names of those who have 
been secretly condemned to suffer. ‘‘ The Poison Mountam, 
by Robert Harding (Pearson), is a tale of the Indian Secret 
Service, of the kind usually described as a rattling good 
yarn. It is not long before we come to grips with the effects 
produced by a poisonous plant, and Dick Leigh and Roger 
Barnes, two well-contrasted friends, face intrigue and deadly 
perils in their search for it. . 

“ The Wizard of the Woods,” by Major Charles Gilson 
(Newnes), is a story of African exploration, complete with 
slave-traders, diamonds, and fights against fearful odds. 
In ‘“ The Voyage to Vineland,” by Wray Hunt (Sheldon 
Press), we are taken back to the deeds of the Norsemen— 
though we hasten to say that the events are not claimed to 
be historically true. “ In the Land of the Lion,” by Chery 
Kearton (Arrowsmith), which we can recommend without 
reserve, now appearsinacheapedition. ‘‘ The Silent Zone 
by C. W.C. Drury (Sheldon Press), will make a strong appeal 
to the average boy. Wireless waves cannot pass through 
this zone, which is investigated by the hero and his uncle. 
The story compels attention, and the search for Dick 
Covenay’s father lends additional interest to it. “Some 
Triumphs of Modern Exploration,” by B. Webster-Smith 
(Blackie), with its tales of the achievements of Sven Hedi. 
Sir John Murray, Peary, and others, brings in the propel 
seasoning of true stories. And R. M. Ballantyne, that 
friend of our youth, is represented by “ Fast in the Ice’ and 
“ Hunting the Lions ” (Nisbet). Two volumes of “ Ripping 
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Stories,” one for boys and one for girls (Epworth Press), 
complete this part of our notice. 

The girls have an omnibus volume too, contributed by 
Dorothea Moore (Nisbet). It contains “ The New Girl,” 
‘“ The New Prefect,” and “ A Young Pretender,” three of 
the best stories by this popular writer, and gives excellent 
value. Those who look for a ‘‘ Chalet School ” story will 
not be disappointed, for Elinor M. Brent-Dyer comes along 
with “ The Chalet School and Jo’’ (Chambers), sure to be 
appreciated by the author’s public. Another favourite 
writer, Bessie Marchant, gives us “Two on their Own” 
(Blackie), which opens with a plucky rescue by two girls 
who save a man adrift ona raft. But when they reach home 
they find the house deserted, for the mother of one of them 
has gone on a mysterious quest. All is eventually cleared 
up and the story ends happily. Angela Brazil adds, ‘‘ The 
Little Green School ” (Blackie) to her long list of stories. 
Tresco House is run as a hobby on unusual lines, and school 
happenings are interwoven with adventures by sea and land, 
while Cornish legends have a share in the story, which will, 
we think, be well liked. “ The Junior Prefect ” is a school 
story by Christine Chaundler (Ward, Lock), pleasantly 
written, containing the incidents usually found in school 
tales, and telling how the new prefect overcame her diffi- 
culties. Another tale for rather younger girls is “ The 
Honour of the House,” by E. M. Channon (Nisbet). We are 
rather taken with Fatima, annoying as she sometimes is. 

“ Deb of Sea House,” by Elsie Jeanette Oxenham 
(Chambers), is a well-observed character study of a girl in 
her teens. Her chief failing is that she acts thoughtlessly, 
but her sterling honesty does much to atone for this. We 
do not know whether confession books are still in fashion, 
but if not “ The Perfect Schoolgirl,” by Rose Henniker 
Heaton (Methuen), may well help to revive the custom. In 
addition to the usual spaces for confessions, there are many 
gay pages and a few serious ones. Try it on your neice. 
““ Blackie’s Girls’ Annual ” keeps up its reputation for varied 
interest, and will be well liked. ‘‘ A Countess at School,” 
by E. M. Channon (Sheldon Press), has been found most 
interesting by a young reader. The main theme is that one 
of two new girls is an Italian countess, but Harriott mistakes 
one for the other, and various complications follow. 

“Charm’s Last Chance,” by Irene Mossop (Nisbet), should 
please younger girls. And we are well pleased with 
“* The Tarletons in Brittany,” by May Baldwin (Chambers), 
an engaging story about the escapades of high-spirited 
children in France. A volume of a different kind is ‘‘ Three 
Roman Pennies,” by M. M. B. Higham (Sheldon Press). 
The pennies are magic ones, and their owner can, by wishing, 
go back to Roman times and speak with centurions and 
others, visit the Forum and learn much of Roman life 
and ways. We give the volume a very decided recom- 
mendation. Old favourites like “ What Katy Did,” by 
Susan Coolidge (Seeley Service), and “ Black Beauty,” by 
Anna Sewell (Bell), will continue to give pleasure, and we 
may mention here the sixth edition of that remarkably 
good anthology of poems for children, ‘‘ Open Sesame,” 
by J. Compton (Methuen). An ever-popular character is 
well presented in ‘‘ The Book of Robin Hood,” by A. L. 
Haydon (Warne), which will be valued for the coloured 
illustrations as well as for the text. For those in the “ guide” 
stage a mystery story entitled ‘‘ The Quest of the Sleuth 
Patrol,’’ by Vera Marshall (Cassell), will be found exciting 
enough. A volume that will make a seasonable appeal is 
** Welcome Christmas ” by Eleanor Graham (Benn). It 
contains a number of carols, legends, stories, riddles, 
and, games—in fact all sorts of things that will please 
children. 

We now come to the books specially designed for small 
people, and among these ‘‘ Number Nine Joy Street” 
(Blackwell) takes a very high place. There are contribu- 
tions by Compton Mackenzie, Laurence Housman, Mabel 
Marlowe, Roy Meldram, Algernon Blackwood, and others 
who know so well what children like, and there are plenty 
of pictures too. ‘‘ Blackie’s Children’s Annual,” now in 


its twenty-eighth year, is also an excellent production, 

bright, attractive, and interesting. 

Many parents will thank Miss Rose Fyleman for her 
“ Fifty-One New Nursery Rhymes ” (Methuen). Delicate 
fancy and humour have gone to their making, and they are 
set out on large pages with some quaint illustrations by 
Dorothy Burroughes. Some pleasant little stories are to be 
found in “ The Tookey and Alice Mary Tales,” by Robert 
de Montjoie Rudolf (Sheldon Press). The pictures are by 
Margaret W. Tarrant. If there are any children who do 
not know “ Santa Claus in Summer,” by Compton Mac- 
kerzie (Blackwell), they should hasten to repair the omission. 
Remembering how well ‘‘ Mostly Mary ” was received, we 
are pleased to see ‘‘ All Mary,” by Gwynedd Rae (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot). It will be just as well liked, both 
for the story and for the gay little pictures. Another book 
of the right sort is ‘‘ The Wee Men of Ballywooden,”’ by 
Arthur Mason (Heinemann). It contains “ The Night ot 
the Big Wind ” and *‘ Coggelty-Curry,’”’ two longish stories 
well suited for reading aloud. ‘‘ The Wind in the Chimney,” 
by Marian Allen (Blackwell), is a book of delightful poems 
about Wuzzy the Wizard, Odds Bodkin the Dwarf, The 
Leprechaun’s Shoe, &c., with coloured illustrations. And 
do not miss “ Fifteen Rabbits,” by Felix Salten (Heine- 
mann), a fascinating story by an author who has a wide 
knowledge of animal life. Here, too, we may mention 
“Tiny, My Terrier,” by Frances Pitt (Arrowsmith), a 
splendid addition to the Library of Animal Friends. 
“ Beetles and Things,” by Olwen Bowen (Elkin Mathews & 
Marrot), tells about Montgomery Beetle, Septimus Spider, 
Ena Earwig, Cedric Centipede, and other crawly folk. 

A few annuals and books of similar type do not require 
very detailed mention. Among them are ‘“ Monster 
Rupert,” by Mary Tourtel (Sampson Low), with nearly 
two hundred illustrations ; The Tip-Top Annual (Epworth 
Press), and “ The Rosy Cheeks Story Book ” (Ward, Lock), 
which has large print. 

Two books by H. G. Wells that have long been out of 
print appear again in a new form. These are “ Little 
Wars ” and “‘ Floor Games ” (Dent). We see no reason why 
they should not be popular with another generation. 

We must not forget some little books of the kind which 
we know from experience are highly prized. Such are 
“ Jack Rabbit, Detective,” written and illustrated by 
Dorothy Burroughes (Methuen) ; ‘‘ Bubble and Squeak,” by 
Harry Golding (Ward, Lock), “ Noah and Rabbit,” by 
Herbert McKay (Methuen), and “ The Great Adventure ot 
Hare,” by Alison Uttley (Heinemann). There are all 
pleasing, and so is a tale by Rose Fyleman entitled “ The 
Strange Adventures of Captain Marwhopple ” (Methuen). 

We cannot conclude our notice better than by men- 
tioning “ Eager Heart,” the Christmas Mystery Play, by 
A.M. Buckton. A choice edition, decorated and illustrated 
by Horace J. Knowles, is published by Elkin Mathews & 
Marrot. 

GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, AGES 5-II YEARS 

The Wee Men of Ballywooden. By A. Mason. (7s. 6d. net. 
Heinemann.) 

Fifteen Rabbits. By F. SALTEN. Translated by W. CHAMBERS. 
(6s. net. Heinemann.) 
Fifty-One New Nursery Rhymes. 

Methuen.) 

Number Nine Joy Street: a Medley of Prose and Verse for Boys 
and Girls. Edited by M. Lynn. (6s. net. Oxford: 
Blackwell.) 

Welcome, Christmas! Legends, Carols, Stories, Riddles, &c. 


By Rose FYLEMAN. (6s. net. 


Collected by ELEANOR GRAHAM. (6s. Benn.) 
All Mary. By GwyNepDD Raz. (5s. net. Mathews & Marrot.) 
Blackie’s Children’s Annual. (5s. net. Blackie.) 


The Wind inthe Chimney. By MARIAN ALLEN. (58. net. Oxford : 
Blackwell.) 

Little Wars: a Game for Boys from Twelve Years of Age to One 
Hundred and Fifty, and for that more Intelligent Sort of Girls 
who like Boys’ Games and Books. By H. G. WELLS. New 


Edition. (5s. net. Dent.) 
Floor Games: a Companion Volume to “ Little Wars.” By 
H. G. WELLs. New Edition. (5s. net. Dent.) 
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Teddy Horse: the Story of a Runaway Pony. By ELEANOR 
Youmans. (5s. net. Mathews & Marrot.) 

Beetles and Things. By O. BowEN. (5s. net. Mathews & Marrot.) 

Remember Mrs. Munch. By G. BULLETT. (5s. net. Heinemann.) 

Santa Claus in Summer. By C. MACKENZIE. (4s. 6d. net. 
Oxford: Blackwell.) 

Black Beauty : the Autobiography of a Horse. By ANNA SEWELL 
(3s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

The Tookey and Alice Mary Tales. 
(3s. 6d. net. The Sheldon Press.) 

Three Roman Pennies. By M. M. B. HIGHAM. 
The Sheldon Press.) 

The Strange Adventures of Captain Marwhopple. 
FYLEMAN. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The Arabian Nights. (3s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 

Open Sesame: a Collection of Poems and Rhymes for Children. 
By J. Compton. Gift Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The Tip-Top Annual. (3s. 6d. net. The Epworth Press.) 


By R. pe M. RUDOLF. 
(3s. 6d. net. 


By Rose 


Tiny, My Terrier: Being the Story of Tiny and her Friends, 


including Timothy the Fox. 
Arrowsmith.) 

The Treasure Ship Sails East: a Book for Boys and Girls. 
(3s. 6d. net. Student Christian Movement Press.) 

The Great Adventure of Hare. By ALISON UTTLEY. 
net. Heinemann.) 

The Rosy Cheeks Story Book. 


By FRANCES PITT. (3s. 6d. 
(3s. 6d. 


(2s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 


Briony—Called ‘* Squibs.” By ANNE MACDONALD. (2s. 6d. net. 
Chambers.) 

The Land Where Tales are Told. By STELLA MEAD. (2s. 6d. 
net. Nisbet.) 


Monster Rupert. By Mary TourTEL. (2s. 6d. Sampson Low.) 

The Journeyings of Selina Squirrel and her Friends. Written 
and Illustrated by DorotHy BurrouGus. (2s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

Jack Rabbit, Detective, or, The Great Pearl Mystery. Written and 


Illustrated by DorotHy BurrouGHs. (2s. 6d. net. 
Methuen. ) 

Noah and Rabbit: a Nursery Thriller. By H. McKay. (2s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 


My Picture Book of the Fair. (1s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 
Bubble and Squeak. By H.Gorpine. (1s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR GIRLS, AGES 12-16 YEARS 
Eager Heart: a Christmas Mystery Play. By A. M. BucKTON. 
(10s. 6d. net. Mathews & Marrot.) 
The Little Green School. By ANGELA BRAZIL. (6s. net. Blackie.) 
The Junior Prefect: School Story for Girls. By CHRISTINE 
CHAUNDLER. (5s. net. Ward Lock.) 
Two on their Own. By BESSIE MARCHANT. 
Blackie’s Girls’ Annual. (5s. net. Blackie.) 
Shakespeare—and that Crush; Being Angela’s Guide to English 
Literature. By R. DARK. (4s. 6d.net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

The Dorothea Moore Omnibus : Three Famous Books. The New 
Girls ; The New Prefect; A Young Pretender. (3s. 6d. net. 
Nisbet.) 

The Perfect Schoolgirl. 
Methuen.) 

The First Princess Margaret. 
net. The Sheldon Press.) 

The Golden Road. By HEATHER WHITE. (38. 6d. net. Pearson.) 

Deb of Sea House. By Evsiz J. OXENHAM. (3s. 6d. net. 
Chambers.) 

The Chalet School and Jo. By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER. (3s. 6d. 
net. Chambers.) 


(5s. net. Blackie.) 


By Rose H. HEATon. (3s. 6d. net. 


By E. K. SETH-SMITH. (3s. 6d. 


The Tarletons in Brittany. By May Batpwin. (3s. 6d. net. 
Chambers.) 
A Countess at School. By E. M. CHANNON. (2s. 6d. net. The 


Sheldon Press.) 
Biddy's for Ever! a School Story. By M. PooLe. 
Cassell.) 
The Splendid Book of Girls’ Indoor Games and Pastimes. By 
MABEL K. GIBBARD. (2s. 6d. net. Sampson Low.) 
Ripping Stories of School Life and Adventure for Girls. 
net. The Epworth Press.) 
Fifth Form Rivals : a School Tale for Girls. By Nancy DELVEs. 
(2s. 6d. net. Sampson Low.) 
Charm's Last Chance. By IRENE Mossop. 


(2s. 6d. 


(2s. 6d. 


(2s. 6d. net. Nisbet.) 


The Honour of the House. By E. M. CHANNON,. (2s. Od. net. 
Nisbet.) 

The School in Spain. By ASTRAEA STARFORTH. (2s. net. 
Warne.) 

Kattie of the Balkans. By F. O. H. Nasu. (2s. net. Warne.) 

A Brave Little Royalist. By DoROTHEA Moore. (Is. net. 
Nisbet.) 

Bessie at School. By Joanna H. MatTHEws. (Is. net. Nisbet.) 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS, AGES 12-16 YEARS 


The Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby. By CHARLES 
DICKENS. (15s. net. Harrap.) 

The Golden Road in English Literature : From Beowulf to Bernard 
Shaw. By Amy CRUSE. (1os. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The Book of the Sailing-Ship. By S. RoGers. (7s. 6d. net. 
Harrap. 

The Romance of the Merchant Ship. By E. Hawks. (7s. 6d. net. 
Harrap.) 

The Romance of Transport. By E. Hawks. (7s.6d.net. Harrap} 

Wilderness Ways. By P. ANNIXTER. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The Romance of Million-Making. By H.M. CRICHTON. (7s. td. 
net. Harrap.) 

Outline of World History for Boys and Girls. 
FISHER. (7s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 
Great Feats of Modern Engineering. By E. FLaxMan. (7s. 6d. 

net. Blackie.) 

The Sea and its Wonders. By C. HALL. (7s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The Wonder Book of Science. Contributions by Sir A. E. SHIPLEY, 
A. C. D. CROMMELIN, S. VINCENT, D. OwEn, H. H. Tuomas, 
J. R. AINsworTH-Davis, and Other Scientists. Edited by 
H. GoLpınG. (6s. net. Ward, Lock.) 

The Story of the Liner. By G. G. JAcKsoN. 
Sheldon Press.) 

The World of the New Testament. 

Cambridge University Press.) 

“San Pedro” : a Tale of the Sea. 

(6s. net. Longmans.) 

The Book of Robin Hood : an Account of the Brave Deeds ard 
Merry Pranks of the Famous Outlaw, Collected from Oid 
Ballads, Chap-Books, and Other Sources. By A. L. Haypox. 
(6s. net. Warne.) 

Blackie's Boys’ Annual. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

In the Land of the Lion. By C. KEARTON. (5s. net. Arrowsmith) 

Three Jolly Cadets: a Tale of the Royal Military Academy. 


By H. C. Kwapp- 


(6s. net. The 
By T. R. Grover. (6s. net. 


S.S. By J. G. Cozzexs 


By E. Lynn. (5s. net. Chambers.) 
The Senior Cadet. By P. F. WESTERMAN. (5s. net. Blackie) 
Barnston’s Big Year. By M. Poore. (5s. net. Blackie.) 


Shakespeare's Workmanship. By Sir A. QUILLER-CoUCH. 
Pocket Edition. (5s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Vovage to Vineland. By W. HUNT. (5s. net. The Sheldon 
Press.) 

Opening Davy Jones's Locker: a Boy Explores the Bottom of tht 
Sea. By T. WILLIAMSON. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

Twenty Thousand Miles in a Flying Boat: My Flight Round 
Africa. By Sir A. CoBHAM. Reprint. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

The Adventures of Jack-a-Lantern. By S. WALKEY. (45. 64. 
net. The Sheldon Press.) 

A Hundred Years of English Poetry. Selected by E. B. PowLey. 
(4s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Heroes of Modern Adventure. By T. C. Bripces and H. H. 
TILTMAN. Reprint. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The Percy Westerman Omnibus: Three Famous Books. Tht 
Pirate Submarine; Captain Cain; The Flying Submarine. 


(3s. 6d. net. Nisbet.) i 
The Silent Zone. By C. W.C. Drury. (3s. 6d. net. The Sheldon 
Press.) 


The Yellow Beetle. 
Sheldon Press.) 

History in Stones. 
Sheldon Press.) 

Bill of Billabong. By Mary G. Bruce. (3s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock) 

The Poison Mountain : a Tale of the Indian Secret Service. By 
R. HARDING. (3s. 6d. net. Pearson.) 

The Secret of Gaunt House. By F. H. Dimmocx and M. PooLE. 
(3s. 6d. net. Pearson.) l 

The Prairie Wagon Trail. By R. WALKER. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Some Triumphs of Modern Exploration. By B. W. SMITH. 
(3s. od. net. Blackie.) 

Ripping Stories of School Life and Adventure for Boys. (28. 64. 
net. The Epworth Press.) 

Black and White. By J.S. N. SEWELL. (2s. 6d. net. The Sheldon 
Press. 

Red Pete ie Ruthless. By C. M. BENNETT. (28. 6d. net. Nisbet- 

Bindo of Avonside. By R. ATTWELL. (28. 6d. net. Sampson Low.) 


By A. B. SHERLOCK. (3s. 6d. net. The 


By C. E. S. Norton. (3s. 6d. net. The 


The Wizard of the Woods. By Major C. Girson. (2s. 6d. net. 
Newnes.) 
The Quest of the Sleuth Patrol. By VERA MARSHALL. (25. ód. 


Cassell.) l , 
The Splendid Book of Boys’ Indoor Games and Pastimes. By 
G. G. JACKSON. (2s. 6d. net. Sampson Low.) 
The Splendid Book of Engineering. By G. G. Jackson. (28. 6d. 
net. Sampson Low.) 
(Continued on page 856) 
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MACMILLAN 


Three Notable Kipling Books 
HUMOROUS TALES 


A handsome volume containing twenty-one stories and nine poems from the works of RUDYARD KIPLING. 


With 23 illustrations by REGINALD CLEAVER. 


10s. 6d. net. Leather, 15s. net. 


EAST OF SUEZ 


Containing six well-known poems of Mr. KIPLING. 


MAXWELL. 


With 12 colour-plates and other illustrations by DONALD 
7s. 6d. net. 


THY SERVANT A DOG 


The finest of all dog books. 


1o5th thousand and still in strong demand. 


Illustrated by G. L. STAMPA. 5s. net. 


Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


Volumes I and II now ready. Volume III ready shortly 


MACMILLAN’S TEACHING IN PRACTICE 


An Encyclopaedia of Modern Methods of Teaching in the Primary School, written by recognized Authorities in 
Education and Edited by E. J. S. LAY. 
In 6 Illustrated Vols. and a Portfolio containing over 172 Class Illustrations of which 20 will be in full colour. 


Price £6. 


(Sold only in sets.) 
Arrangements can be made for the purchase of this set on Instalment Terms. 


A pply for full Illustrated Prospectus. 


MODERN GREECE 


A Chronicle and a Survey, 1800-1931. 


By JOHN MAVROGORDATO. With Maps. 


10s. 6d. net. 


STORIES OF THE OLD GREEKS 


By W. H. D. ROUSE. 


2s. 6d. 


“ The book is written in an interesting way and should be very useful as a reader for young boys.” —A.M.A. 


PERLEN DEUTSCHER DICHTUNG (Gems of German Poetry) 


Containing Poems and Passages from Classical Plays. 


Selected, Edited, and Recorded on Linguaphone Gramophone 


Records, by OTTO SIEPMANN. 3s. 6d. net. 


A NEW GERMAN COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 


By JACK RIVERS, M.A., Assistant Modern Language Master of the Manchester Grammar School. 


2s. 6d. 


" A well-planned, carefully graded first-year course. Each lesson contains a piece of reading matter, vocabulary of words and phrases, grammar 
and exercises, while a grammatical summary and German-English vocabulary are provided at the end of the book.” —A.M.A. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE FRENCH PASSAGES 


With Exercises in Oral French Verse Comprehension and Vocabulary Extension. 


By K. C. BRUCE, M.A., French Master, Quarry Bank School, Liverpool. 


AUGUSTAN POETRY, 1700-51 


An Anthology. 
Compiled by FREDERICK T. WOOD, B.A., Ph.D. 
(Lond.). 7s. 6d. net. 


“ It offers us a fresh classification and the clement which one seeks 
in anthologists of this period especially : discoveries.’ —Thke Times 
Literary Supplement. 


REVISION EXERCISES IN MATHEMATICS 
FOR GENERAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 
(Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry) 


By J. A. CRABB, B.Sc., Senior Mathematics Master, 
Tottenham County School. 2s. 


Second Edition just published 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
By Prof. T. MARTIN LOWRY, C.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., 
F.R.S. Second Edition thoroughly revised. 25s. net. 


2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


FOR JUNIOR CLASSES 
By KATE and E. J. S. LAY. Illustrated. Book I. 
Paper, 8d. Limp cloth, 11d. 


LITERATURE OLD AND NEW 


Prose Readers for Junior Schools. By KATE and 
E. J. S. LAY. Illustrated. Book I, 1s. 9d.; Book II, 
2s.; Book III, 2s. 3d. 

‘ The dramatic quality of every story is markedly high, and children 
will respond readily to this appeal. The exercises are valuable, and 
will stimulate the intelligent application of an enlarged vocabulary. 
The illustrations are good, and the type, paper, and binding attractive 
and serviceable. Altogethera worthy book.'’’—The New Schoolmaster. 


Children’s Edition 


THE CUCKOO CLOCK 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. With coloured and other 
Illustrations by C. E. BROCK, R.I. 6s. net. 
Ecrasé morocco, 8s. 6d. net. 


e*s Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue post free on application 
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The Splendid Book of Locomotives. By G. G. JACKSON. (2s. 6d. 


net. Sampson Low.) 

The Splendid Book of Aeroplanes. By G. G. Jackson. (2s. 6d. 
net. Sampson Low.) 

The Splendid Book of Steamships. By G. G. Jackson. (2s. 6d. 


net. Sampson Low.) 
The Treasure Trail: a Tale of Adventure on the Amazon. 
T. H. Scotr. (2s. net. Warne.) 


By 


Pioneering for Peace. By HEBE SPAULL. (2s. net. The Sheldon 


Press.) 
The Secret of the Snows. By A. Jupp. New Edition. (rs. 6d. 
Cassell.) 
Hunting the Lions. By R. M. BALLANTYNE. (ıs. net. Nisbet.) 
Fastin the Ice. By R. M. BALLANTYNE. (ıs. net. Nisbet.) 
The White Caravan. By W. E. Cue. (1s. net. Nisbet.) 
A Man Every Inch of Him. By J. J. Wray. (1s. net. Nisbet.) 


The College 


HE second of the series of Lectures to Parents was given 
on October 23, by Mr. E. J. D. Radclyffe on “ The Psy- 
chology of Childhood.” The lecturer described the young child 
as being at the apex of an imperfect world. The child is full of 
unthwarted possibilities, which might be distorted or corrupted. 
He assumes protection and has an unconscious expectation that 
he will find the world perfect. His two main fears, as psycholo- 
gists have found, are the withdrawal of support and loud noises ; 
other fears may be acquired, these are ingrained. Finding the 
existing world not Utopian, he has to make terms with it. 

Four main stages may be traced in human development 
before manhood, each with its own prime characteristic; the 
intant’s curiosity leads him to discover the world of science, the 
child’s dramatic urge makes him play and pretend, the youth's 
enterprise, sometimes miscalled self-assertiveness, makes him 
create and be active, while the adolescent not only has idealism 
and acutely feels emotion but also is interested in general prin- 
ciples. The instinctive side of a child’s life is to be understood 
by the adult and trusted, canalised where necessary, but not 
combated or thought of as base. In fact there is a disposition in 
each child, infallibly acting, to harmonize the instincts himself, 
to reach a balance between the selfish and the unselfish. We 
must not seek to be wiser than Providence. 

The third lecture was given on October 30 by the Dean of the 
College (Mr. H. Ward) on “ The Education of Children up to 
about Seven.” Mr. Ward proposed to leave aside training in 
health and in character and to answer three questions. What 
attainments, in the widest sense of the word, should a child have 
at the age of 7, if he is to enjoy and profit by the education he 
will receive beyond that age, usually in school ? How far should 
parents set themselves to educate their young children with 
school in view ? How can parents co-operate with a school 
which a child may attend up to about 7 years of age? That 


of Preceptors 


child will get the most out of school and enjoy the experience 
who, on entering school, has a good command over his own 
language, speaking it with clearness, readiness, and reasonable 
accuracy, and who in a natural way has gathered an abundance 
of childish knowledge from the social and material world around 
him. This knowledge should not be defined or particularized. 
It is what a child acquires from conversation, from toys 
and picture books, from being taken about, from familianty 
with animals and the like. Whether he learns to read or 
not is of less importance; anyhow he will probably ask to be 
taught. 

The parents’ share in this general pre-school education is clear. 
Without a deliberate programme, they inevitably educate the 
child somehow by the normal family intercourse and by the 
provision they are able to make of things to busy himself with. 

The child's natural keenness and curiosity should not be dulled, 
but it need not be over-stimulated. The enemy of many children 
is boredom; without forcing themselves on the child, parents 
can keep him busy by suggesting small undertakings and by 
sharing his interests and his play. Mr. Ward devoted some 
time to a discussion of certain difficulties many children have 
in speaking, and pointed out that expert advice is desirable 
where there are specific speech defects, but that normally a child 
overcomes his own difficulties in utterance and needs only tactful 
correction when his own efforts are not forthcoming or are 
unsuccessful. The co-operation of parents with schools, at this 
stage particularly, should mean that the parent knows what 
modern schools are trying to do and is in no hurry to expect 
results of an adult kind before the time. Modern teachers of 
very young children may as a rule be trusted: remarkable 
changes have taken place in the modes of teaching the very young 
in the present century. The Montessori plan was briefly dis- 
cussed and its influence upon English teaching described. 


Varia 


The Nineteenth Century for November contains an informative 
article on ‘‘ Local Government Expenditure and the Crisis,” by 
Sir William Hart, Town Clerk of Sheffield. 


* * * 


Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., 119 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2, 
have issued, in booklet form, a list entitled ‘‘ The Best Books on 
Nature Study.” 

+% x x 

We have received a copy of Dryad Handicraft Materials, 
1931-32, from Messrs. Dryad, Ltd., 42 St. Nicholas Street, 
Leicester. This is an illustrated catalogue, of some 250 pages, 
of all types of handicraft tools and materials required by 
craftsmen. 

+ +% +% 

The October issue of History, the quarterly journal of the 
Historical Association, contains the concluding part of ‘‘ The 
Teaching of History in Schools,” by Mr. A. I. Williams, Head- 
master of Bedlington Secondary School. 

* * * 


The Rev. Dr. Scott Lidgett, Vice-Chancellor of London 
University, and Sir Ernest Graham Little, M.P. for London 
University, were the principal guests at the Thirty-Fifth Annual 
Reunion of University Correspondence College and University 
Tutorial College, held on Friday, November 6, at the Holborn 


Restaurant. 
* + s 


The celebration of the one hundred and eighth anniversary of 
the foundation of the Birkbeck College will be held in the College 
Theatre on Wednesday, December 9, 1931. The Foundation 
Oration will be delivered by the Right Hon. William Graham. 
The chair will be taken at 8.15 p.m. No tickets required. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE LITERARY SOCIETY will present Thomas 
Kyd's ‘‘ The Spanish Tragedie ” for three performances in the 
College Theatre, on Friday, 11th, at 7.30 p.m., and Saturday, 
December 12, 1931, at 2.30 and 7.30 p.m. Tickets may be 
obtained from the Librarian at the College. 

+ + + 


The annual Conference of the Geographical Association is to 
be held in the London School of Economics, Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, from January 6 to 11. The pro- 
gramme may be obtained from the Clerk, Geographical Associa- 
tion, c/o Municipal High School for Commerce, Princess Street, 
Manchester. 

+ = = 


The autumn term issue of The Common Room, published by 
THE EDUCATIONAL SETTLEMENTS ASSOCIATION, is a particularly 
interesting number. Among other items, it contains the Annual 
Report of the Association—in which special reference is made to 
educational and social work in distressed areas—and an historical 
account of the development of Ruskin College with a statement 
on its present work and objects. 


$ + + 


Messrs. G. BELL & Sons, Ltp., have issued a Miscellany 
giving particulars of books recently published by them and books 
in preparation. Physicists are well catered for: thereis Prof. C.G. 
Darwin’s recent work on modern physics, a descriptive modern 
physics by Prof. F. A. Saunders, of Harvard, a reprint of 
Newton’s “ Opticks ” and Prof. P. W. Bridgman’s work on the 
physics of high pressure. The Proceedings of the Fourth Congress 
of the Universities of the Empire held in July last is also 
announced. 
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A Selection from 


MACMILLAN’S BOOKS ON PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 


EVERYDAY CHEMISTRY. 
PARTINGTON, M.B.E., D.Sc. Part I. Chemical His- 
tory and Theory. 3s. Part II. Some Non-Metallic 
Elements and their Important Compounds. 3s. 
Part III. Organic Chemistry and Metals. 2s. 6d. 
Complete, 7s. 6d. 


EVERYDAY SCIENCE. A Course of Gencral 


Science related to Human Activities. By L. M. 
PARSONS, D.Sc. (Lond.), D.I.C., F.G.S., F.R.Met. 
Soc., Science Master, W estminster City School. 
Part I. The Sky, the Earth, and Life. Part II. Phy- 
sics: Man’s Use of Motion. Part III. Chemistry: 
Man’s Use of Matter. 3s. each. Complete 8s. 6d. 


EVERYDAY PHYSICS. 3, 4. E. HADLEY, 


B.Sc. Section I. Fundamental Principles, 2s. 6d. ; 
Sections II-IV. Sound, Heat, and Light, 2s. 6d.; 
Section V. Magnetism and Electricity, 2s. 6d. 
Complete, 6s. 6d. 


CLASS BOOK OF PHYSICS. sy sir 


RICHARD GREGORY and H. E. HADLEY, B.Sc. 

Second Edition. 6s. 6d. 

Parts I and II. FUNDAMENTAL MEASUREMENTS, 
HYDROSTATICS AND MECHANICS. 2s. 6d. 

Parts I, II, and III. FUNDAMENTAL MEASUREMENTS, 
HyYDROSTATICS AND MECHANICS, HEAT. 3s. 

Parts I, II, III, and IV. FUNDAMENTAL MEASURE- 
MENTS, HYDROSTATICS AND MECHANICS, HEAT, 
LIGHT. 4s. 6d. 

Part III. HEAT. Is. od. ° 

Parts III and IV. Heat AND LIGHT. 2s. gd. 

Parts III, IV, and V. Heat, LIGHT, AND SOUND. 3s. 

Part IV. LIGHT. Is. gd. 

Parts IV and V. LIGHT AND SouND. 2s. 6d. 

Parts VI, VII, and VIII. MAGNETISM, Static ELEC- 
TRICITY, VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. 35. 


LIGHT FOR STUDENTS. By Epwin 


EDSER, A.R.C.Sc.(Lond.). New Edition, with an 
Appendix by N. M. BLIGH, A.R.C.Sc. 7s. 


MANUAL OF PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
ral em ee B.Sc. Revised and Enlarged 


CLASS-BOOK OF MECHANICS. 3, 


H. E. HADLEY, B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 


By J. R. 


HYDROSTATICS. By Professor D. K. SEN, 

Sc. 5s. 

TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. zy j. 
DUNCAN, Wh.Ex., M.I.Mech.E., and S. G. 


STARLING, B.Sc., 18s. Also in parts: 
6s.; Heat, Light, and Sound, 7s. 6d. ; 
Electricity, 5s.; Heat, 4s. 6d.; 
4s. 6d.; Heat and Light, 6s. 


TEXT-BOOK OF PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS. With chapters on High-Frequency 


Oscillations and Thermionic Valves. By Prof. H. S. 
ALLEN, M.A., D.Sc., and H. MOORE, A.R.C.Sc., 
B.Sc. 10s. 6d. Part I, Properties of Matter, 4s. 
Parts II, III, and IV, Sound, Light, and Heat. 4s. 
Part IV, 1s. 9d. Parts V and VI, Magnetism and 
Electricity. 48. 


Dvnamics, 
Magnetism and 
Light and Sound, 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS AND PHYSICS, WITH 
A CHAPTER ON CHEMISTRY. 4 


Preliminary Science Course. By A. H. MACKENZIE, 
M.A., B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., and A. FORSTER, B.Sc. 
Third Edition. 3s. 


FIRST BOOK OF EXPERIMENTAL 


SCIENCE. By w. A. WHITTON, M.Sc. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 2s. 6d. (First Books of 
Science.) 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY. A Practical Course for Middle 


Forms. By Sir RICHARD GREGORY and A. T. 
SIMMONS, B.Sc. (Lond.), with the assistance of 
F. W. HODGES, B.Sc. (Lond.). 4s. 6d. 


A FIRST BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 
By W. A. WHITTON, M.Sc. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 2s. 6d. (First Books of Science.) 


CLASS-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. sy 
G. C. DONINGTON, M.A. Part I, 2s. 6d.; Parts I 
and II, 3s. 6d. ; Part II, 2s. 6d. ; Part III, 2s. 6d. ; 
Parts II and III, 3s. 6d. ; Parts I-III, 4s. 6d. ; Parts 
III and IV, 3s. 6d.; Part IV, The Metals, 2s. 6d. ; 
Parts I-IV, 6s. 6d. 


4 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (Being Part v of 


Donington’s Class-Book of Chemistry.) By Prof. 
T. M. LOWRY, D.Sc., and P. C. AUSTIN, D.Sc. 3s. 


SCHOOL COURSE OF CHEMISTRY. 
By J. R. PARTINGTON, M.B.E., D.Sc. A complete 


course of chemistry up to the standard of School 
Certificate Examinations. 4s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR 
MATRICULATION. By JAMES BRUCE, 


Ph.D., B.Sc., and HARRY HARPER, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 


CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY. By T. MARTIN LOWRY, C.B.E., 


M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., and SAMUEL SUGDEN, D.Sc., 
A.R.C.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C. 6s. 6d. 


CLASS-BOOK OF ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. By prof. J. B. COHEN, F.R.S. 


Vol. I, 4s. 6d.; Vol. II, 4s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By Prof. J. B. COHEN, F.R.S. Third Edition. 6s. 6d. 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


SWITZERLAND 


The quarterly Bulletin of the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion contains items of interest from many 
parts of the world. Among the activities of 
the Bureau during the past year we note 
especially its series of Enquiries and Publications. Among the 
former were group-work and self-government, children’s litera- 
ture, psychology in training colleges, and, in collaboration with 
the International Labour Office, the school-leaving age (already 


The I.B.E. 


raised to 15 in the Canton of Geneva) on which a questionnaire 
has been issued to all ministers of public instruction. The 
publications include: ‘‘ A Plan for the Classification of Educa- 
tional Documentation ” (1 fr.) ; “ The Preparation for Education 
in the Family’’ (3 frs.); and the ‘‘ Organization of Public 
Instruction in 54 Countries ” (10 frs.). The annual subscription 
for all publications is 15 frs., or, including the Bulletin, 20 frs. 
The Bureau is also collaborating in two other recent publications : 
(1) the International Education Review, published quarterly in 
English, French, and German, written by prominent educators 
in many countries, and edited by Prof. Schneider (Vol. I, 172 pp., 
12 marks, Bachem, Köln); (2) A-Z, a monthly illustrated 
periodical for youth, published under the auspices of the Major 
International Associations (some thirty organizations in different 
countries) and consisting almost entirely of coloured pictures— 
“ the best international language.” The letterpress, in English, 
French, German, and Spanish, is little more than descriptive. 
The purpose is frankly propagandist—to contribute to mutual 
understanding and peace. The yearly subscription is about 
seven shillings, but specimen copies (which we have seen and 
can commend) may be obtained free from Larousse, Rue 
Montparnasse, Paris. 


International conferences naturally gravitate to Geneva. This 
summer, holiday camps and open-air schools, 
linguistics, and even the African child, all 
found hospitality there, to say nothing of the 
500 adults from twenty-two countries (some 200 British) and 
the 250 British boys and girls who flocked to the various courses 
of lectures (organized chiefly by League of Nations Societies) | 


Conferences. 


| on the work of the League and the growth of the world-com- 


munity. For the gratifying increase in the size of the British 
contingent the Education Committee of our own e of 
Nations Union deserves special thanks. English disciples of 
Pestalozzi (if there are any left) will be interested to know that 
his complete works have recently been published in Japanese, 
with reproductions of the original engravings. We acknowledge 
with thanks the stimulating fortnightly Educateur (16 pp.) 
which reaches us regularly from the J. J. Rousseau Institute 
(yearly, 10 frs., Geneva.). 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The report of the Superintendent of Education for 1930 bears 
witness to steady progress. Free education 
eee has been extended, not without criticism, to 
the age of fifteen; the percentage of ‘‘ highly 
qualified ” teachers is increasing ; and the long-standing scandal 
of furlough and pensions has been brought to a “ happy issue,” 
or, as the Educational News qualifies it—‘‘ the more acute 
grievances have been met.” After prolonged consideration of 
the problem of the backward child, the investigating committee 
recommends special classes (limited to eighteen), special teachers 
and special selection—* by principal, medical inspector, and, 
where possible, a psychologist.” The disquieting chronic 
“ wastage ” has also been examined—‘ why do so many chil- 
dren never reach a secondary school, or spend only one or two 
years in it?” In his analysis of possible causes the Superin- 
tendent writes: “ We are faced with the problem of the 
reorganization of the primary part of our system, as well as 
that of greater differentiation in our secondary education (cf. 
our own Hadow reports) and from this the problem of the 
centralization of secondary schools irresistibly presses upon 
us.” Reorganization will naturally cover curricula and examina- 
tions, both increasingly subject to public criticism. There is a 
strong demand also for medical treatment, “ urgently needed 
and long overdue,” as the logical outcome of the existing 
inspection. 
(Continued on page 860) 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


380 Pages. 4Oth Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
ear T Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
80 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C 4. 
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PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


34th ANNUAL EDITION 
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Principais wishing to have their schools 
inciuded in the next issue shouid apply 
for terms, proof of value, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, Piss 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053 
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Coloured education, though still in the embryo stage, is 
reported to be making substantial progress, 
the enrolment having risen last year by 10 
per cent. On the other hand, native education 
(we never feel quite sur@ of the difference) is said to be in danger 
of stagnation. Attendance is still voluntary and not entirely 
free, and less than half the native children of school age are 
enrolled. The schools, nearly all in the hands of the missions, 
are financed largely by private contributions, but also by gov- 
ernment grants and, in some cases, fees. There has been acute 
financial stringency for some years, and the future is dark. 
There is further a good deal of criticism of the schools for their 
“too bookish ” curriculum, their neglect of the vernacular, and 
their tendency to create a contempt for manual labour and to 
encourage “the aping of European superficialities.’’ And there 
is a growing feeling in favour of giving the natives themselves 
a share in control. Last year the new Superintendent-General 
undertook (after an interval of sixteen years) an extensive tour 
in order to gain fuller first-hand experience of the many prob- 
lems. We summarize what most impressed him: The idealism 
of the mission churches and the great work already done by 
them ; the insignificance of what has been done in comparison 
with the great task ahead; the keen desire among the more 
educated natives for educational advance; their need of the 
guidance of Europeans, and the necessity of convincing them 
of our honest interest in them; the excellent work of the agri- 
cultural schools ; and the immense economic problems. Finally 
the conviction is expressed that the help of the churches will be 
indispensable for many years to come. 


From the other provinces we have no information—beyond 
the Calendar (250 pp.) of the Transvaal 


Coloured and 


ae ial University College, now, since its coming-of- 
Gantra, age, the University of Pretoria. The number 


of students has grown from 30 to 8oo. 
We may add that the syllabus of the Department of Social 
Anthropology makes excellent reading in itself. From the 


Cape Educational News we learn something of the state of mind 


of the Union Department of Education, which holds that the 
existing system of divided control is in need of drastic revision. 
“My Department (writes the Secretary in his latest report) has 
long been studying this important question, and would, when 
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INSTITUTE FURNITURE 


CHAIRS, MEMORIALS, 
PARTITIONING 
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occasion demands, be prepared to make the fruits of its investi- 
gations more generally available. . . . I can envisage a national 
system of centralized control under which local interest and 
initiative could be more adequately provided for.” This some- 
what cryptic utterance has naturally excited much comment. 
Union control would almost certainly include the certification 
and registration of teachers—already under investigation by 
the newly instituted National Bureau of Education. It would 
also solve another burning problem—the distribution of the 
Union subsidy for education—upon which the four Provinces 
have recently been sitting in conference. 


A demonstration of Dalcroze Eurhythmics is to be given by 
Miss E. Driver and Miss C. John, in the Rudolf Steiner Hall, 
Park Road, N.W. 1, on Monday, December 14, at 8.30 p.m. 


* * * 


The Union of Welsh Teachers has decided to form a branch 
for secondary teachers, and to give a definite place in its pub- 
lication, Yr Athro, to the problems of Welsh in secondary schools. 

+ * * 


With the October issue, the Dryad Quarterly completes its 
first year of issue. This well-produced little journal is a useful 
periodical for those interested in handwork for the school or 
home. The present issue contains the first of a series of articles 
on representative drawing (ages 6-10 years), instructions for 
making a Nativity scene and a “ shadow theatre” with full 
scale sheet of figures, an article on pattern designing, another on 
Christmas presents, and an outline history of books with a 
bibliography of teaching material. 

+ a * 


The New York Commission on Ventilation in its recently- 
issued Report, makes definite recommendations for the guidance 
of code-making bodies. One of these recommendations is that 
all school class-rooms “ shall have at least 15 square feet of 
floor space and 200 cubic feet of air space per pupil, and shall 
have a system of heating and ventilation which shall provide 
means of air supply and exhaust capable of avoiding unpleasant 
odours and of avoiding, without chilling drafts, an increase oí 
room temperature above 68° F.”’ 
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MATRICULATION AND OTHER EXAMINATION NOTICES, 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 


STUDENTSHIPS, and BURSARIES 
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FELLOWSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Chairman of Council : 
Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, C.B.E., K.C., M.P. 


Principal : 
Miss D. CHAPMAN, M.A. 


SCHOLARSHIP Examination will 


take place in March, 1932, on the results of 
which a special Scholarship in Botany with sub- 
sidiary Chemistry and other Scholarships from 
£60- £30, and Exhibitions, will be awarded. 


Students are prepared for the Arts and Science 
Degrees of the University of London. 


Fees.— Residence, £90 a year; Tuition from 
38 guineas a year. 


For further particulars apply to THE PRINCIPAL'S 
SECRETARY— 


~ WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


(ÇCHOLARSHIPS of a minimum 


value of £30, which may be increased up to 
ape for Major gr “tr and to £50 for Minor 

Scholarships, are offered March, 1932, on the 
results of an examination in mathematics, natural 
science, and Sooper held jointly with Girton 
College. Ac umber of Exhibitions may also 
be awarded. Particulars may be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL. 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


E NTRANCE Scholarships. An 


Examination will be held on June 2-4, 1932, 
for Scholarships ore te. to boys under 15 on May 1, 
namely one Alfr olarship of £80 and 
two Junior Platt Schourebino of £60, and about four 
of lesser value. Assistance, by partial remission of 
Tuition Fees, may be given at the discretion of 
the Governors to Scholars and other boys showing 
promise in cases where need of such assistance exists. 
pplications should be made at the time of entry. 
Further lars may be had from the HEAD- 
MASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree. 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


CHOLARSHIP Examinations are 


held twice annually in March and June. 
The Scholarships are six in number (four of £50, 
two of 30 eas, tenable for five years). 
For further particulars a ly G HEADMASTER, 
Beaumont College, Old Win 


BISHOP'S STORTFORD COLLECE 


ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 


tion. An examination is held annually in 
June, when Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Bursaries, 
varying from {£50-{10, are offered.—Apply to the 
Headmaster, Mr. F. S. YOUNG, M.A. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE 


()NE Open Scholarship of £100, and 


Four Foundation Scholarships of £100 each, 
and some Exhibitions of £50, will be offered in the 
examination to be held at Bradfield on June 1 
and 2, 1932. The Foundation Scholarships are 
limited to candidates whose parents are in need of 
financial help for educational purposes. Candidates 
must be under the age of 14 on January 1, 1932. 
—Further information can be had on application 
to the HEADMASTER, Bradfield College, Berks. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


A® Examination is held each June 

to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 
in value from {£80 to £45 a year. Full particulars 
on application to the HEADMASTER. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


AS Examination will be held during 


the first week each July, for the awarding 
of One Scholarship value £100, and Six Scholarships, 
value £60 downwards, open to boys under 14 on 
June 1 previous. Boys under 16 on the same date 
may compete for one of the Scholarships, but a higher 
standard of work will be expected. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 

ships varying from {£80 to £25 gl held each 

June. Age limit, 143 oe on July 1. Special 

Exhibitions each term for sons of clergy. —Apply, 
P. BOLTON, M.A., Headmaster. 


DENSTONE COLLEGE 


N Examination for Entrance 


oma and Exhibitions (value £80 to 

i. a oo will held in June, 1982. A e 

entrance forms and particulars should 

be nade before May 12 to the SECRETARY, 
Denstone College, Staffs. 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 


CAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Exam- 
inations for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in coirpe 
and Manufacturing Works are held annually 
APRIL. For culars apply to CHIEF CLERK, 
66 Southampton Row, W.C. 1 


FARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

A SCHOLARSHIP of {100 per 

annum for three years, with other 
smaller Exhibitions, will be awarded on 
the result of an Examination to be held at 
the School from March 30-April 2, 1932. 
For full particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


FRAMLINCHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK 


Headmaster: W. H. A. WHITWORTH, M.C., M.A. 
FEES: 100 guineas per annum. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £60, £40, and £30. 

ATION IN JUNE. 


GLENALMOND 


EN TRANCE Scholarships, Exhibi- 

tions, and Bursaries, 1932. An examination, 
which may be taken at preparatory schools, wil) take 
piace on March 17 and 18 for open scholarships and 
Exhibitions, War Bursaries, and Sons of Clergy 
Bursaries. 

Age limit for scholarships: 14 on March 1, 1932. 
For exhibitions and bursaries: 16 on September 20. 
—Apply to the WARDEN. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


Six Scholarships will be offered in 


October. Full details from the Headmaster, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL 


“THE Annual Scholarship Examina- 


tion will be held on June 2 and 8, 1932, 
when seven Foundation olarships and one 
Gladstone will be open for award, together with 
six Entrance Boarding Scholarships each tenable 
with one of the foregoing at one of the six Senior 
Boarding Houses; total joint value, £72-£50 per 
annum. Conditions on application. Candidates 
to be entered with Headmaster by May 26. 


ENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
(G.P.D.S.T.) 


MUSIO TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Admission in September, January, and May. 


THREE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded annually. 


For information apply to the HEADMISTRESS, Ken- 
sington High School, St.Alban’s Rd., Kensington, W'8. 


KINC’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 


HIS School, which was founded 


in 1519, is an endowed Public School in which 
boys are prepared primarily for University, Army, 
and Professional Eeaminations. Three Scholarships 
(£40, able and calle, annum), tenabie in the School, 
are o in June, and there are two 
Leaving O and one Leaving Scholarship. 
There is a Junior House for boys under 12. Inclusive 
Fees, £100 to £114.—C. H. TREMLETT, M.A., 
Headmaster. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Examination ‘each June 


()NE Milner Memorial Scholarship 
for Boys between 13 and 14, value i ag ae 

annum, for five years, open to sons of In 

some Colo Civil and certain aiken 
Twelve Junior King’s Scholarships and Entrance 

Scholarships, value £70 to {20 per annum, tenable 

throughout School career. For full particulars apply 

to the HEADMASTER. 


KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 


ODERATE Fees. Entrance 


Scholarship Examination in March.—Apply 
to the SECRETARY. 


LANCING COLLECE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1932 


E NTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 

must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 

(a) Six SCHOLARSHIES (at least), Classical and 

Modern, varying from £100 to £60 per annum, 
to merit and needs. 

(b) Two CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of £80 per 

oe open to all boys who can sing and read 


Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 

For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Suseex. 


LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE | 


XAMINATION ‘each June (allow- 


ance for age) for Entrance Exhibitions and 

Scholarships up to £75 for Candidates between 13 
ae ee ol eee ora onal cases 16. 
Prospectus and particulars from the Bursar. 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


BOUT Twelve Entrance Scholar- 
ships, ris £100 to £40, m some Exhibitions, 


(awarded without Examination) from the HEAD- 
MASTER Or BURSAR. 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 


Ana Entrance Scholarship of {100 a 


, and Exhibitions varying in value from 
£60 to Aoa yar, will be awarded on the result of an 
examination to be held in March next, for can- 
didates under 15 years of age on September 1 
rl the examination. 

ditional Scholarship will be awarded to a 
candidate onemi. Instrumental Music (no age 
limit), and one for Smee Science for girls over 16. - 

For further parti appl y to the Headmistress, 
Mise I. M. ooe A. SEA te on College, Cambridge). 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships is held annually in May or June. 

For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northamptonshire. 


POCKLINGTON SOGHOOL, YORK 
Founded a.v. 1614 
ENTRANCE Scholarships annually 

in June, when two a or helene of a yb 
Ora indialve: Yor revepectua apply Headmaster 
P. C. SANDS, M.A., r prospectus apply Headmaster, 
Cambridge. 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 


SCHOLARSHIP of the value of 


£105 a year and a certain number of Exhibi- 
tions will be awarded on the results of an examination 
to be held at Roedean School from May 9 to 13 
1932. Candidates must be under 14 on May 1. If 
to enter the School 


SECRETARY. 
Continued on page 864 
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Topics and Events 


EuURHYTHMIcS.—The London Schoot of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 
announces a Christmas Holiday Course from December 28 to 
January 2, under the direction of Miss Ethel Driver. Full 
attendance at the course will count as part preparation for the 
Elementary Teaching Certificate. Details will be supplied on 
application to the Secretary, London School of Dalcroze Eurhyth- 
mics, 23 Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 


* * * 


CoLEG HARLECH.—Speaking at Coleg Harlech, the Welsh 
Adult Education College, recently, Dr. W. E. Zeuch, American 
educationist and Travelling Research Fellow of the Guggenheim 
Foundation, said that the charge that America, for all its riches, 
had produced no culture was “a bit exaggerated, too sweeping, 
too absolute.” Whilst it was true that America had not made 
indigenous contributions to all the arts, it had made significant 
native additions to the history of culture in particular fields, 
especially those of architecture, poetry, and human relations. 

* * + 


New EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP.—The sixth World Conference 
is to be held at Nice from July 29 to August 12 under the 
presidency of Prof. Paul Langevin. At the Conference the 
theme will be “ Education and the Changing Society,” and two 
Main questions will be discussed : How is education to meet the 
new demands made upon it by the rapid changes taking place 
in society ? and How can education contnbute to social im- 
provement ? Full descriptive leaflets giving details and costs, 
including accommodation, travel, and tours, may be obtained 
from the New Education Fellowship, 11 Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 


x k * 


EMPIRE FıLMS FoR ScHOOLS.—The Library of Empire films, 
recently established by the Empire Marketing Board, now 
contains over 130 films. The Board is already in touch with 
about 500 schools which are known to possess projectors, and 
schools in all parts of the country are now receiving, regularly, 
short films of life and work overseas. Copies of the first catalogue 


of the films available may be had on application to the Empire 
Marketing Board, 2 Queen Anne’s Gate Buildings, London, 
S.W. 1. There is a particularly good selection of Canadian films, 
ranging from pictures of production—the felling of lumber, 
harvesting of apples and catching of salmon—to fighting forest 
fires with seaplanes, camping in the Rockies, and other dramatic 
accounts of the vivid aspects of Empire life. Films of how people 
live and how the Empire’s food is raised in the other Dominions 
and in several of the Colonies are included in the catalogue. 
Over two million people, of which about one million were school- 
children, have now attended the Imperial Institute cinema, where 
the -Empire Marketing Board films are shown continuously. 
All the films are free to schools, which are only required to pay 
the cost of transport. 
+ * * 

CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION.—The twentieth 
conference will be held at University College, London, from 
Monday, January 4 to Monday, January 11, 1932, Sir William 
Rothenstein, Principal of the Royal College of Art, being Presi- 
dent. The joint conference of the afhliated Associations will 
be held on Thursday, January 7, at 5 p.m., when “ Training 
for World Peace ” will be discussed. Forty-one of the forty-nine 
Associations affiliated are arranging meetings during this week 
of conferences. In addition, the Central Council for School 
Broadcasting will give a lecture-demonstration on School 
Broadcasting on Thursday, January 7, when Mr. Lloyd James 
will give a talk on “ King’s English.” The exhibitions of school 
books and school equipment will be held as usual. Additional 
exhibits and demonstrations are being arranged by the Columbia 
Graphophone Company and the Gramophone Company. The 
list of expeditions being arranged to places of interest in and 
near London is considerably longer than in previous years. 
Arrangements for meetings, exhibitions, &c., are not yet com- 
plete. Full information on all the activities will be included 
in the book programme to be published about December 15, 
and obtained from the Conference Office, 29 Gordon Square, 
W.C. 1 (price 3d., post free). 


Posts are found in Public, Private, Secondary, and Preparatory Schools for Assistant 
Masters, Mistresses, Matrons, &c., and also for Tutors in Coaching Establishments. 
Applications for January Posts may be made at once. 


TRANSFER DEPARTMENT (under Mr. F. C. NEEDES, B.A.) 


For SALE: 

1.—BERKSHIRE. PARTNERSHIP. Boys’ Pre-Prepar- 
atory School. 30-35 pupils. Unmarried gentleman 
required to invest about £800—1,000. 


Write or call: 4 REGENT PLACE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1 PHONE: REGENT 3774 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


The DEPARTMENT dealing with STAFF APPOINTMENTS is now under the control of 
i Mr. H. C. EDDOWES, M.A., 


Late Exhibitioner, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Member of the Association of Army Tutors. 


——__—_ 


2.—CHESHIRE. Boys’ Preparatory School. 43 pupils 
(18 boarders). Receipts £1,650. Profits {200. Price for 
goodwill and school furniture about £600. Rent £180. 


STUTIS 


THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSITY 
` TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Open to other professions) 


Sickness Benefit from One to Five Guineas per week 
at a net outlay of from 12/- te 60/- per annum 


10% Commission on the first year’s subscription 
will be paid to a member introducing another. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
STUTIS, 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 1 
(Telephone: Terminus 4737) 


Special Christmas Prize Competition 
A Prize of One Guinea is offered by the Editor of 


Che University Correspondent, 


Burlington House, Cambridge, for the best contribution of 
twelve ‘“‘ Howlers ’’ or schoolboy blunders, of which a collec- 
tion will appear in the Issue of January, 1932. Every 
collection of twelve “ Howlers’’ must bear the words 
« Howlers Prize Competition ° on the outside of the 
envelope. 

Preference will be given to “ Howlers’’ which have not 
been published and can be vouched for by the sender. 

Entries must reach the Prize Editor, Burlington House, 
Cambridge, not later than December 14th. 
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